







LIFE OF JONATHAN ^WIFT, I 


SECTION I. 

9wift*H parcntneo ami liirlh-aHh lifv at CoUfgo^Hia fintrcsi* 
dcnce with Sir William Ti'inple -Vvitn Oxfara-~He takn o^ 
dera, and ohluiiis the liviiuc (if KilrooW-RHipM that livinir in 
fH*«iur of n friend, and rutuffiii to Kiiplaftil -fliii m‘cond raaidnneo 
#^ldi Sir William TenipU'^-Tlie Buttle (4‘ the Books, and Talo 
of tt Tull -Verm-9 on the UurniiiK of Whiluliuil ■ Swift'slcong;- 
poiidviioLwiiii Miss WaryiiB— llo bomiines^aniiiuiiifed .with 
Stella--.^ William Temple diea, and ticriiieiitJis Jus works to 
Swilt- d\nll'8 vinws of proniolion ut thu iMiurt iinftiHappoiiitisL 

Tub lift* of Swift forms an intcrestinj? anti iuetruc- 
tivc narralivo to i^l who love to conlciniilHie thor^e 
alternations of };oo(l and evil which checker tho fate 
of individiuils, dis1in^nishod by their talents and 
•by their faTiie.* Born under circurnslanccH of the 
^lost pressini? cnininity, cdiicnted l>y the cohl and 
careless ciiarity of relations, deiiic'd the ustinl ho- 
nours attached to acadcinieal study, and spiMidiiiu 
years of dcpoiidcncc upon the incrtii’ieiit patronage 
of Sir William Tcuiplc, the sarlier part of his history 
may he eonsidcred as a eoiitimied tale of depressed 
genius and disaptiointed ho]ie* \>t, under all f hesc 
disnd vantages. Swift arose to be the eoviusellor of a 
British adiiiiiiistralion^ the best defender of their 
measures, and the in innate friend of all who were 
noble or renowned, learned or witty, hi the elassic'jj 
age of Queen Anne. The events of liis latter years 
were not less strongly contrasted. Involvi'd in the 
fall of hi.s patronsj lu' bceanie u diseonleiited and 
persecuted exile from England, and from his friends, 
yet, almost at once, nttaiiii'd a pitch of popularity 
which rLiidered him .lie idol of Indaiid, and the 
dread of those who ruled that kingdom. Nor was 
his domesti<3 fulo less (‘Xtraordiuary— loving, and 
beloved by two of the most beautiful and mteri'stiug 
women ol the time, he was doomed to form a happy 
ami tranquil union with neither, and saw them sink 
successively to the grave, uiulnr the coiis<;iousmss 
that their mortal msca.se had its source in disap- 
pointed hopes, and ill-rcqnited afTeetion. ITis talents 
alsO| the source of his iVitiio and his pride, whose 
brilliancy had so long daxxled and deliglrted man- 
kind, berame gradually clouded by disease, and 
perverted bv passion, as their possessor approached 
the goal of life ; and, ere he attained it, were levelled 
far below ihose of ordinary ' 



goal ol luc, , - , - . - 

below iSose of ordinary humanity. From the. 
life of Swift, therefore, may be derived the important 
lesson, that, as no misfortunes shotdd induce genius 
to di'spair, no rank of fame, however elevated, 
should encourage its possessor to presumption. 
And those to whom fate has denied such brilliant 
qualities, or lo whom slie has refused llie necessary 
upporUiiiilies of displaying them, may he taught, 
while piTiising the history of this illustriaiis man, 
liow little happiness depend.s upon the possession of 
transcendent genius, of political inllucnce, or of po- 
pular renow'n. 

Jonathan Swift, Doctor of Divinity, and Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, was dcBceRded from the 
youngiT branch of the family ojf in York- 

Bhirc, whieh had been settledvin that enuntv for 
many years. His immediate aneestor was the Rev- 
erend Thomas'S wift, vicar of Ctoodrich, in Here- 
fordshire, and proprietor of a small estate in that 
neighbourhood. At the beginning of the civil ^ars, 
this gentleman distiiiguiBbcd himself by his zeal and 
activity in the cause of Charles 1. ; and his grand- 
son has recorded, in a separate memoir, his exploits 
and sufferings during the civil wars. To that me- 
moir, and the no^ea which accotnpany the reader 
is referred for further particulars concerning Swift's 
family.* 9 After having been repeatedly plundered 

• See No. 1. Amwadlx. Swift pul up a.plaln monument to M« 
inmd&ther, and aho presented a enp.to the diureh of Goodrich 
or Gothciidm. He wnt a nmeflleil elefatiou of tiA mdnummt, 
Ci limplo table t,) to Mm - who ^ ' 


by the parliamentary soldiers, even td the 
the infant in the cradle, d which, according to fitmily 
tradition, was Jonathan, father of the Dean,) and 


to tho Inst loaf whicL 
family, Thomas Swii 


ten sans, and three or four daughters, w 
fortune than tho smalil. eslqko^to 


was to support his nuincroua 
died in the year ifiSS, leaving 

r 1 u. 

.. ^ , ,/hich he waa 

born, and that alyiost ruined by fines and sequeeini- 
dona. t 

The Buntings of tffis gentleman vgire of soirib 
service to his family after the llostoration : for God- 
win Swift, his eldest son, who had studied at Gray's 
Inn, and had been called to the bar, was appointed 
Attorney-general of the Pala^jnate of Tipperary, 
under the Duke of Ormond, was a .man of 
talents, and appears to have possessed a consider- 
tihlc revenue, which he greatly emharaas.sed by em- 
barking in speculative and expensive proj *ets, to 
vdiHili his nephew, imiathan, ever after entertained 
pm uueonqiiernble aversion.t Mean lime, however, 

' I he success of Godwin Swift, in his profession, 
attracted to Ireland tlireoof his brethren, Wilftani, 
Jonathan, and Adam, all of whom settled in that 
kingdom, and 1 ^relived and dunl. 

Jonathan Swift, the father of the celebrated au- 
thor, was tke sixth ^r seventh son of the Vicar of 
Goodrich, the number of whoso descendants, and the 
obscurity of their fortunes, does not admit of distin- 
miishiiig his lineage more accurately. Jonathan, 
like his brother Ghmwin, appears to have been bred 
to th<> law, though not like him called to the bar. 
He addl'd to the embarraseffhents of his situation, by 
marrying .Abigail Rricke of r«cice8tershire, a lady 
whose ancient genealtmy was her prineijwl dowry. 
The Dean has, himself, informed us, that his fntiicr 
obtained some agencies and employrriciits in Ire- 
Inml ; but his principal promotion seems to have 
been the oflice of steward to the society of 'the 
King's Inins, Dublin, to whieh he was nominated 
in nio.'i. 

This situation be did not long enjoy, for he died in 
icr.7, two years after bis appointment, leaving an 
infant daughter, and his widow, then pregnant, in 

I'lsiorRoil, in Swift’s hand, " Muriel ofa numumrnt for my Brand* 
fulliur, with Mr. Pope's roxucry." 

Jonathan Rwipt 
llnd the mft. 

Bv falhiTiBc. mntlicriirp, 

And liy lirnthcrixPi 
To poim* IVom Giithrrifm, 

Bat now sfioil'd cluon, 

And nn Irish Bonn. 

' . In ihisjtliiiFch Iw has put 
A stone of two foot ; 

With a Clip and a ean, Rir, 

In resjK-et to his Brnmlsirc ; 

So. Ireland, chansetlqr tone. 

And cry, O hone i O hone i 

For England haUi its own. .• i ^ 

. TIip finw, oriirimilly Irrilton In pennl by Pope, aretroml oref 
in ink hy Dr. r,yomi, M a itoemomndom bean. It occuirod 
uinoiiBst Dr. l.yon’l BlonilRCriptlU" 

t oiH* of i|ii;h(* ptriseta yw it f trfUftyc hegit. the iron manufkn* 
tory atSwndIiii«baT, mcnti(inod.ftMii$leal1y hr^Dcnn in Ids 
E«w»iy on BarlKirom Di-ramir'''"' . — 

Hwift's dixlike to tJir pndiJcts; 

Essay on Englbli Biiliblrs, i 
the preposed calablwhnnent . 
onsoilute h also recorded on ... 

" WhiMi Swift WHS at Hcdyhcad, 
for Ireland, one Wulldon, an old sea 

that ho had found out the longitude, 

It; to which the Dehn answered, in writing, 
it out, he must apply to tho Lords of Admire] 
haps, one miylit lie found who knew m — ' 
which heuwns totally isnoraot ; am U 
pi-ueetqn, one of whoiii, (meminr hki 

self andikniiiy, and * 

to desist, lost one or 

4ana, London, 1804. ISmo, vol. I. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PROSE \VORKS. 


(Sect. I. 


a Tory aituation,* aa Mrs. Swift was una- 

ble. without the assistance of the society, even to 
defray the expeni^of her husband's funeral. 

'* The fi]|low&|f orlciiial itncumeiiU, i>roRiiriMl huttie kincinetui 
'^talilwli tlic time «l* hm iipfAiiitmt'nt aimI 
__jtirutf! rir(*ums»tttnoi'» of tlH> paut'ii motiier. 
hinwelfto have lN*un converiuint about llw 
^Ix or aovuii yeara befon* the date of hia netitiiai, 
that hu came to bcluiid upon Uie death of lua 

" To Ilia Grace tin Loni Chanedinr, llio Right HomMimhlo tho 
and other tkt lloiuiiimlil* liciiclusni of tlie iluiumrablc 
jdociety of the King'N Inna, nuhliii : 

“ Tlie liuinhlc Petition of Joiiutliaa Swift : 

*' Humbly ahewelli, ^ 

*‘ That Uw RtnwanlHliip of thin Hoiioiirnlile Siicii-tj* w no\v bo- 
im^vOid by tlm liratli of TliomiM Wale, liu* Inti* Hti'wiir^ik'i 



Dryden Willkte Swift, the brother of the*deec^cd, 
seems to hava S^if active in behalf of his sister-in- 
law, but Godwin, vdio was supposed to be wealthy, 
was her chief support; and, upon^the 30th of No- 
vember l667,»bcinK St. Andrew’s day, she was 
delivered of the celebrated Jonathan Swift. ■ Thu 
place of his birth wos a small house, now called No. 
7, ill lloej^s Court, Dublin, whicltis still iiointed out 
by the intiabitanfs of that qunru*r.t Ills infancy 


was marked by a , 
father, whose crai 


qhanee as singular ns that of bis 

. sdle lind been plundered of the 

bedding by Kirlo’s troopers. The nurse to whom 
ho was coniiiiitteiTAi'as u native of AVliitelinviin, to 
which town she m'us recalled, by the. I'oiiininnab 
flidyiAg relatipii, from whom she e-xpcelcd ,1 legacy. 

actually stole away her charge, 011 * of mere 
aflcclion, mid carried him to Whitehaven^ where ho 
rcsidwl three years; for Ids health was so^ delicate, 
tiint rather than ha/ard a second voyage, his mother 
ehose. in fi.v his residence fora tiiae,wtlli the female 
who had given siieli a singular jiroot of her attiieh ■ 
iiient. The nurse was so careful of#i he child's edii ^ 
ealioti, that when ho reruriied to Dublin lie was able^ 
to sfii 11, and wJieii five years old he could read any 
chapter of the Hible. 

Swift was now to share the indigence of a mother 
whom he tenderlv loved, and to subsist upon the 
siipi«)rt aflbrdtd by his uncle Godwin. It seems 
probable, that these imitating and ilegradingeireuin- 
stuiiec.^ Slink ileen into Ins hanghty temper, even at 
nil early period of life, and that even tbeneomnieneed 
that war of bis spirit with the world, which only 
I ended when hia faculties were iitterly subdued by 
l^disense. Horn a posihiirnons child, and bred up as 
an obji*el of ehnrily, be early adopted the custom 
of observing hia birtb-day, ns a term, not of joy, but 
of sorrow, and of rending, when it anniinlly recurred, 
tile striking passage of Scripture, in which Job 
laineiits and t xeeralea the clay upon which it was 
saiil in his father’s house, “that a man-eliild, was 
horn.” The narrowness of the nllownnee allbrded 
for his inniiitennnee and ediieaiion, lulded to his un- 
happiness, and was naturallvr imputed by him to tho 
sordid pursimony of bis iiiiele. It is true, that siib- 
sef|iieut events showed lliat Godwin Swift was 
under the necessity of regnintiug his allownnco by 
the real slate of his emlinrrassi d circumstances, 
rather than by the opinion w'hieli his nephew, in 
eoinmon wUIi the rest of the world, entertained of 
hi.** wealth.* Hut nithoiigli it w'ns afterwards dis- 
eoven-d, that his iiheralily had borne full proportion 
to the former criterion, Swift appears never tohavo 
lost the iinfavourahle imprcs.^^ioii which had ones 
been made, niici certainly held Godwin Swift’s re 
im'uihrnnce neither in love nor veiieraiion.t 

Meanwhile his education proewded npueo. At 
the age of si.x years, be w'lis sent to the seiiool of 
Kilki'iiiiy, endowed and rnaiBrained by the Ormpnd 
family, wlierc liis name, cut in schoorboy fashion, 
upon his desk or form, is still shown to strangers. 
Here he learned to sav, latino-tm^iice^ ihorwords 
Mi (Iiixtt amasfi Inv:. the first germ of the nume- 
rous jeux d'ea^trU of that naturo which passed 

♦ Tho untiqiiitv of im npponrancp to vinrlioato tho truth 
of tiu* troihiioo.' In isus it uas <m:cuiiio« 1 by Mre. JackBon, a 
UfttliT in parthen-wnre. . 

: Hu niPfit|Oi%iiiin witii ilisTOspcct in the anpciintPH of tlie 
faniily. and pwpwhprc ; ond I hnvothi* folltoAingrcninrknblp anoc- 
duU> fioin TIu'ophiliM SlVift, Baq., the craiulMin of Uudwin, and 
gr.tiid-ni'pht>w of the Ui'uii, to wlunii it wus oftpii n‘lut«d by 
Mrs. WliitpwRy. TIm Rev. Dr. WhittinBK.>in, Arrlidcaron of 
Dublin, a bold and ipnily talkor, used to bo joruanl to ahow hi* 
r»lloi]ui*il roiimg'i whpre fhw would have rhosoii to exerriae it, 
by ntnlrking Doan Swift. aiHi that with great rudoncss and aave- 
rity. At a \ dilution dinner, they channpd to be placed poarly op- 
positp to parh iitlior at table, when^r. WbUunflmn •ndflenly 
RNkiMl, " Pray. Mr Di>iu, was it not your ancle Godmn whnrdii- 
rated you Swift afl7ntod notto lienr thia inaultinir question. 
At lonidh it was twine ruiwatpd. with a loud and latter accent, 
wiioii the Dean nnswenal aliruptly, ** Yes I He gave me the nlu- 
ration of b dop.."— “TMbii,” answered Wiiittingham. giinnin*. 
ami rlenrhinx his hand, “ you have not the gratitude of a dog^* 
The instant interpoairion of tlie Msliop prevented the neriional 
violence wliicli was likely to followCuri tliu obloquy.* This story 
is illiideil to by Dr. Delany, in his sixteenth letter to liord Orrery, 
but tho cireiimstancrs are eonoealed and altered. Noiwitfistanu- 
ine theeviobneo otf this altercation, the Dean and Arelideaeoa 
Whittinilialh were reconciled by the interference of the Buhop, 

and berame afi|vw^ food 


of: That your potfioner, Ids fntlioa and tlwir nli 
bt.'on clwayM very hiyitl and luitliful to his siiiit 1 
royal futhor, and liavo knii very gn-ut siiirprer.M 

S lint your iwtitioner, for thosu six qir m'vpii yearn Met post, huth 
^011 niiK'h ronvenniit alioiit tlie Hiiiil Inna, and i.v vrry well nc- 
quaiiitud with Um duty nnd uinployiniMil liel'ni{;iiig unto the sti-w- 
aid lla'ieof, Iw liuviiig iMHiatrd the said Tliuinus WuIq in onlf ntu,' 
of the onliTs of your hoiioura, und in tliu settling and urdi ririg 
ether tilings Ix'longing to tin* miikI iMii|i!oynient. 

*‘TJiat your iM'litioncredoiiliis not fiit if your Ivuinnra util In' 
ploaard to i:uiifrr tliu HaiiTenipIfO’iiii'iit ofalei\nni u|<«in ymn |M>ti- 
tiorinr, tbitt hu ahull givS >oiir lionoura all autiafuctioii ifiiagni.tlii>‘ 
thon'iii. 

“ Ho tlirrerordEiiimlily prava that your bonotini will hr pli-nM'il 
to rontinv tlie aiivl atewnnhliip ufiori him. And he abnil prav.** 
IKxtnirled froiu the lilark liouk of ktia King's Inns, in llu-libgi- 
yy. llenriiMla Slreet, Dublin, p. aPi.J * « 

1 roinpan'il tlif iiImivi; oxtracti with Mr. ITort^toiigi' mm ran 
certify ils 1 ‘orrortni‘HH with tlio original. I! T In iin'.t:, 

I'rvsupifd to A t'oiinril hold ) Librarian to tii<^ llouosiniblu 
At fill- King's Inns, ^ > filuciHy of Khitr s liins, 

Dublin, mil Nov. 1665. t ) Dublifi. ‘.ilih, i'«l(i. 

" At 11 r'oiuH'il lioldeii at tlio King’s Inns, Dublin, lla: tfjtli day 
of Jiinuiiry, I66S 6, 

(Ainnngstothurmattep it wna] • 

“ Onkwd 

" Tlial Jonuthnn Swift, uitou Jiis petition, be odiiiittiHl steward 
of thia hou«sc. I Signed] 

** Micbl. Diililin, Cun. 

J Tuni|)le, IMiisterofthc Rolls.l 

W. Aston, IpuHiio Jusiirn of the King's Bench.] 

Jii. Kysso, LL'Iiipflfaron.l * 

Jtobt. Keiinniy, (Rnrun of iiic ExrhMinor.l 
Jetoiue Alexttitttcr, Lp. Justicu of thu ('fiiiimoifPlcns.”1 
^ 1 aliui cuiiiiiunxi Uio nlHive, 

• It. T. l)rui«i«. 

Tlio pericHl of the death of the ahrive-inentionvd Mr. Jmiafhaii 
Rwift is fhlly OHeerfiiiruxI, hy the tiillowiiig petit jiui of Iih \\idow, 
Mrs. Abigail .Swift, to the llonoiirulilo Soeiuly of King's Iona : 
yiTcsonttnl ut o cuuneil held on tlio 15th of April 1667. 

•' To Ins Grace the LonI Chancellor, and tlic Riglil noiumraMf llm 
Judges nnd lleiifliers iiflhoHoiioiiruhle.Sociul} oi'Kiiig'sl.iiw : 
The hiiinhli; Petition of Abigail iSwift, widow ; 

" Ilninlily siM'welli, • 

“Tliatil having pleased God to take away sxair iietifioner's 
hiisliiiiid, the lute slowiinl of this lioiKSinilile .Soeiely, iiiit'.\pi‘et- 
edly, nnd your |H-liiioiier iN’ing left a disenfisiilato w'klow, haih 
this ntnirtioii added to h«'r, that there is iliie to her fnnn the -rvo 
ml ineinlM'TS of this honour, ibie Sncioti’. for |■’omIHOlIS ariil cwl 
CoiiiinniiM. iilsHit Hi\ aeoix' pounds sterling, whirh she is luiu.iys 
able to get in willsait your luiiiours’ iiMsi-,taiire : Tlial jour in-ii- 
tjoner hulh desired her lute liusbainl's broilier. William Swift, to 
help her ill gelling in her auid inniiey, who hath niiinifesteii luin- 
Nelf very wniiiig to assist her. lint liutti U’en denied hy sewinl 
INTiMona, uiHin proteiico tiiiit lie had no uutliorily to ruocivu Uh' 
name. 

N^, fofciis iniieh ns your iictitioner luitli no frh'nd next your 
nlffinllTf. hill her said Imiilier, to rely iqiiMi, and ihat.laf, your |n*- 
titioner'a said hmltiur, eaiinot bi'lrieiid Rbr witliout liu be autiioij- 
xml by your lionouni' onturs to thu piirpoao, , 

*' May ii tberufore picnso your lioiioura to mint ypur pi tttioi>er 
nil onler. w-lu*rein tlic said Willinm Bwilt may Im autlioii/i-«| 
ami apiuiiutod to gather in your pclitionri's said nion,-) . i 
And your petitioner elialt >'^er pru) 

IThe pmyer of whirh petition was fufty granted upon tlie •nnie 
day. and her bioUicr-in law appoiotM to fcci'ive tliu uioiM>ya 
llllis. ) 

IKxtracUrd rrointlwBlack*hal)fcof tkaXintYInns. Dnhlin, page 
946.1 lalsoeoinptiedtheajbovp,. . . a T. jiniua: 

IhavcsemaEMhrtorflliMdM Mrs. Aliigail Swift, 

presented m tkl|j^^ «t King's Imi'i. in tlii> 

month of. Jg|lkMnr, Jiia ih ajaH lrf iiioiiUis after the hiilh of Iwr 
Nwciiilwr 1667. I am thus irresis- 
-.meur in opinion with Mr. Dulugg. 
It’s Inns; P. 848.) that llw ilhistri- 
Duan of8t. Patrick's, Dublin, was iiii- 
... This latter iietition, luiru iioticmi, is in 
r the King's Inns, Dublin, -p. 876, which states 
i^r desire to pay tlie Tuncral expenses at her 
Ipraying that the society do pay her tlw am'urs 
g cMatthiw Weld HaHitpTO.NajE. 

I above with Mr. Hortstonge, . 

B. T. Dphigo. 

/ on the RiiK’t Inns Roll.^ 

R January 1665, Jonatiuui Swill was odmitto^ 

tbootfW’the King's Inns, p. Iff.] * 
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Sect. I.] 


LIFE OP JONATHAN SWIFT. 


between him and Sheridan, duting tiia declining 

yearS. 

From Kilkenny^ Swift was remoTCA at the age of 
, fourteen, and admitted into Trinity CoUege, Dublin, 
where, as appears, from the book of the senior lec- 
turerts he was received as a pensioner under tlie tui- 
tion of St. Ge'orge Ashe, on 24th April, l(iS2. His cou- 
'sin, Thomas S wiftg* was admitted at the same time ; 
and the mention^f the two naindb throughout the 
college records, without the Christian, appellative, 
has tnrowii uncertainty upon some minute points 
of the Dean’s biography. 

W|jcn Swift was enk'red at |hc University, the 
iitfuti studies of the period were reriyired of him. and 
of these, some were very ill suited to his geniu8.i Lck 
gie, then *.^«‘eined u principal ohject of fl-arniiig, was 
in vain pri'ki'iited lu his notice ; for his wsposition 
altog»‘lhcr rejected the learned sophistry of Sinigle- 
ciiis, Keekerniannus, Rurgersclieiiis, and otlioi*i)on- 
clerous worthies, n^w hardly known by name; nor 
could his tutor ever persuade him to read three 
jiagea in uC them, though some ar<iiiaintaiic‘c 
Jvith the comuientnturs of Aristotle was nlisolutely 
neeessary at passing e.\auiination for liis degrees. 
Neither did lie pay regular atteiiiion to oilier studies 
more eongeiiial to his disposition. ITe read and 
studied rather for aiiiiiseineiit, and to divert imOnii- 
clioly relleetions, than with* the zeal of aequyiiig 
knowledge. Rut his readingj, however de.suliory, 
imiKt have hee.ii varied and extensile, since he is 
said to have already drawn n rotigli sketch of the 
Tale of a 'I'lih, wliiidi he communicated to his 
companion, Mr. Warvng.t We must conclude then, 
that a iniTo iiiicr of the sevcnieenrh century iriighl 
acquire, ill his hours of careless and irregular reading, 
a degree of kiiowli'dge which would startle a s»*veri* 
Hiudeiu of the present age. We have few means of 
judging of the extent of iSwift’s real leuriiiiig; it 
cannot perliapa he t<Tined profound, hut it wiis eer- 
tninly extensive, llja writings evince great general 
neqiinintniice with history and poetry, hoth aiieieiit 
and modern ; nor is lie ever at a loss for such ehis- 
Hienl ulhisioiis and qimtalions as most aptly illiis- 
frale tile matter of whiidi he treats. Yet although 
he thought so lightly of his own uequisifions, rh'nt 
lie talked of having lost degree for dulness and iii- 
siirtlfiency, and althougli ho used with great ve- 
heinenee to rehiikc thosi; who bestowed tlic name 
of scholar on any one whom they could not iirove 
to liave spent most of his days in study, Hie char- 
acter of a mere plodding stiule.iit did not stand high 
in his esiiiiiatjon. Kcntley, whom he unjustly ranked 
ill this (lull ami laborious class, used to b« honoured 
with (lie epithets of Jtibar An^liraimm^ Lux Jiri- 
JJ r it anniruw, by tlie foreign lite- 

rati. This Swi(^ eouM not hoar, and in the predic- 
tions of Isaac nicker.stnil) he lauiiehus some satirical 
shafts at the heavy politeness of the High Dutch 
illustrissim^y, and their extravagant conipliiiicnts to 
each other.J # ^ 

WhiW Swift, however, was pursuing his studios in 
this vague and desultory manner, they wo^ild have 
been altogether interrupted by the djyith of his uncle 
Godwin and the derangement of his affairs, which 
then first became puhlic, had he not found another 
patron in his unvle Dryden William Swift. This 
gentleman gave the necessary support to his oiphan 
nephew, and it w'ould seem with mure grace and 
apparent kindness, though ndf more liberally in 
amount than hjg*brothcr Godwin^for he too was in 

*.8en to hig uncle Tliomag, who had been hred at Oxford. 
Swill'g ciillogc companion afterwardg becunio Rector of IjbutU<n- 
hum. in SofToy, and nlloctcd to have a sluirp jii tla* onirinul rmi' 
epe^ of tho Tale of a Ttjb. . Swift used to call him in coiitenipl. 
Mil ‘^araon-codsta.** ^ 

* Tift* (^‘‘4 ^aiVng often mcntJonEil to Mr. Whiteway. 

: in had leave to nave printed the JaUii Ictteni trangmitted 
to me from HNOien parts, they would fill a voliimo. and lie a full 
^fence against all Mr. Partridgu wd oil his accomplices of , 
tlw Portugal Inquisition will bo ever able to iihjoct ; which, h# 
way, are the only ^emies my pnalictions havo ever mot wilh 
at home cm abroi^. The most learned Mcimieiir Leibnitz thus 
addresses to mo his third Ihtter: lauatrtsainw ’BitSkenluMo 
InatatvraioTl, ftc. Monsieur Clcrc, quoting my 
predictions m a treatise he mbiished lost year, is plrascd to say, 
ga tittperrime Bickcratajflua tnagnum Umi AnSiiaraidut." 
VllL 498. <1 


narrow circumstances. But Swift always clicrisbcd 
hiB memory, and recorded him os the l>e9t of his 
relations. He usimI also to mwition an incident 
which occurred while he was at college, of which 
Willoughby Swift, his cousin, the sou of Dryden Wil. 
horn, was the hero. Sitiiug one day in his chamber^ 
absolutely peiinyless, he snw' a scuiiiuii in the court 
below, who seemed imiuiriiig for the apartment of 
one of the students. It occurred to Swift that this 
man might bring a message from his cousin Wil- 
ioughby, then settled as a Lisbon niercliaiit, and the 
thought Hcureoly had crossed his mind when the 
door opened, and tlw stranger approucliiiig him. 
produced a large leathern purse ol silver eui'ii, and 

t iourcil the coiileiils hefore him, as n present from 
lis cousin. Swift, in his eestney, oflSred the. b(‘arer 
a part of his trcatgire, which the honest sailor gtiie- 
rously dccBped. And .from that nioiiieiit, Swift, 
who had so dt'cply experienced the miseries of indi- 
gence, resolved so to manage his scanty im'oiiie, as 
never again to be redimed to extremity. The systi ii: 
hy which he regulated his expense was so very rigid, 
that, from many of his joiirnnl* still existing, it is 
clear lie euuld have accounted for^very peiin^^ of his 
expenditure, during any year of liis life, from the 
nine ol hi.M being at college, until tlie toEui deeline of 
his fiieuliies. 

I’kiasure, as welk fts necessity, interfered with 
^?wilif’s studies. Poverty, and tho sense of the eon- 
iciiipt wliicli accompanies it, often give.s to a lolty 
teiiiper a east of riicklessness and desperutioii,oniid 
Swift’s mind was by one of bis friends well likened 
to nn^ evoked spftit, that would do mischief if not 
' supplied wiili constant omploynieiit. Johnson, who 
studied at cnllf^go urjijer siniiliir disadvantages, has 
exjiresM'd such feelings in his own nervous lan- 
guage. Hearing from Mr. Boswell that he hud been 
considered us a gay and frolicsome fellow, while at 
PiMiibioke, he answered, ” Ah 1 Sir, 1 was mad and 
violent. It was bitterness that they mistook for 
frolic. I was miserably pdbr. and 1 thought to light 
my way hyiny literature and my wit; so I disre- 
garded all power, and nil authority.” Kv'si siieh a 
rebel agaiust colle;;(‘ discipline K^wift iippenrs to 
have been, under similar circumstunees ; and it is 
reiivnrkahle, that, though fur inferior in liiiinour, in 
purity of style, and in comprehensive genius, .rohii- 
soii hore n strong rcsernhhinee, in lii.s morbid terii- 
peraiiieiit, political opinions, and habits of domina- 
tion in private society, to the Dean of St. Patrick’s. 
Swift, therefore, while iimJer the dominion of this 
untamed, spirit, was* guilty of iiuiiiy irregularities, 
some which occasioned reproof, and sonu*. which led 
to*yi*t more 8ev(*re consequeiiees. He repeatedly 
neglectwl, and nfl’erted to contemn the discipline of 
the college, and frt(|uenlcd tnyi'rns and coffec- 
hoiise.s. In the wantoiiness of his w'it, he assailed 
the feliows of the Unive rsity, wilh satirical eflusions, 
to which the speeches oceasionully delivered hy the 
Terr<e FUias^ gave suflicieiit scope. But though 
this species of satiirnulia had a pn'seriptive li;=XTisi% 
experience might haVe taught Swift that ii was not 
to be relied on, and that the individual ridicuhxi 
watched his time and opportunity to retort upon tho 
satirist the pain which he had indicted. The car- 
liijr part of Swift’s academical course wpv. more 
slightly marked with these irregularities, for no 
record of nenal Infliction occurs, until a special 
if rare fur the dC!gV^ of Bachelor of Arts was con- 
ferred upon him^ onvthft 13th Fcbruaiy, 16Rr>-6. Wo 
are not flierefore to look ipr thtt cause of the degrad- 
ing manner in which^tlihrcMwwEO bestowed, (as 
flowing, not frbm the iftudeot, but tho 

unearned favour of the UniwI fe y ^ Vm Swift’s irre- 
gularities, but in the neglect of^|f 
were then hold essential parish 

I- ^ !• 


going through the preliminary dies 
Ignorant even of the necessary syl] 
He answered the arguments of tnd 
comincui language, and tHb proct^ 
replieehinto syllogism, the candidate ti 
a degree of ignorance of what was ' 
the art of reasoning, which miistof iti 


which 
laestion. In 
ition, he was 
Istir form,8. 
ipugners in 
" ’ iced his 

ive called 


for mark of incapacity which was. attached to 
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hia degree. Vet auch waa the strength of Swift’a ] 
memory, that, after thirty or forty years, he could | 
repeat to SheridUn the propoaitiona, as they were 
attacked and defended, in their proper scholastic | 
techfiicnlity. i 

The disgraceful note with which hia degree had 
been granted, probably added to Swift's negligence, 
and gave edge to his satirical propensities. Between 
the periods of 14th November, 1G86, and 8th Octo- 
ber, 1687, he incurred no less than seventy penalties 
fur non-attcndarice at chapel, for neglecting lec- 
tures, for being absent from the evening roll-cnii. 
and for town-haunting, whlbh is the ncndeinicai 

f »hrasc for absence from college without liccn^. At 
ength these irregulnritieri called forth a more so- 
lemn censure.Yur, oA the f8th March, 1686-7, with 
hia housin, Tnurnas Swift, hia cKuin, Jtfr. Warren, 
gnd four others, he incurreughe disgraesmf a public 
admonition for notorious neglect of duties. His 
aejjn.. puhlu! punishment was of a nature yet more 
degrading. On the tlOth November, 1688, Swift, the 
future urnclc of Ireland, was, by a aenteneo of the 
Vice-Provusi, and Senior fellows of the University, 
convictf'd of insiflcnt conduct towards the junior 
Dean (Owen Lloyd,) and of exciting dissension 
within the ^’alls of the college. Ho shared witli 
two eoiTipnnioiis the siispetuion of hia arudctui^'ul 
degree, and two of the delinquents. Swift beiiiA onoi 
further were sentenced to crave public parriori of 
the junior Dean.* The bitterness oi spirit with 
which Swift submitted to this despotic intlieiioii, if 
indeifl he obeyed it, fof of this there is no nlisuhiic 
proof, may be nionj eoaily eonceived than deseribed., 
The sense of Ins rcscntriieiit shows itself in the dis- 
like which he exhibits to his .4lmaMnter, the Trini- 
ty College of Dublin, and the satuienl severity w'itli 
Which he persetnites Dr. Owen Lloyd, the junior 
Doan, lit'fore whom he had been ordained to iiiukc 
this unworthy prustraiion.t 
This unpleasant circupistanco of the Dean’s aen- 
deniieal life, has beeome gruduHlly conff undt'd with 
the yet more severe penalty of expulsion, inilieted 
upon J</tin Jones, one of his eonipanions. Mr. 
Richardson htis recorded a tradition, that Swift 
was expelled frtii,ii eollcge for writing a tripos, as it 
is called, or sntineal oration, uttered ny him as Ter- 
roc-Filius.! The research of the learned Dr. Bar- 

* Siirh w llip arrnuiit nf this innlter inforrod hy tin* liitn Dr. 
Burn-tt iVinii llio r«illi‘(;e reconl'i ; anil hiii nciiuaiiituiiri. with iImi 
diimIo of kf‘i'|iinK flii'iii. iiiicl till* |iiir|iiiKi>H tor which tlii'y an< niiuli! 
IIP, entitle hirjMikiiif'iil to IIm* weiirlit. Itia uiaiiiiiii im 

uImo r.oiitiriiieil liy lliai of Mr. ThooiihfliH Switt, who exiip'iiwii 
hia convielion, tlisit, hi iHinmiiieiice of his Hluini in tlieacaili-iincul 
saiip'8 iiiHiii the Fi'IIowm of 'rriiiily ('ollefie, i^witl waa in Uiii^^it 
of limine tho leyliiiioiiiiiiii ofliM ileyns*. williout whieh 1 h> ciwilil 
not luive been iiilniitteil ad fundi^m at Oxford. And he RupiNmeii 
that, iiiortitieil at the rerolleelioii of tin* liinnillnting nonditioiiM 
uniNmtsI «H luN tenuM of luiriloii, liH great kiiiarnsn x\iu) not iiii- 
williiiff thill tile luirtieiilarN of ilie eiiKC idioiild liu aunk hi a fienenil 
reiKirt, thill Ih.' Iwd iN'en retimed his deifn>e liir inaulneiviiry,- a 
moile of Hluiiiifi the liiet, uliieh vnm likely to throw niore dw- 
crmlit on the dirtcernrnent of the henilif of the unii'craily, tluin <m 
luH iHTH nrknow k'llued tideiitH. Yet nil inneniiHia norapx|Nind«iit 
him iilKirisI the followiniir n>imoii!i, tu«im)v«i that tMa deanidinf 
ceieinoiiy never wim Hiiliinitti*d to. 

“ Kroiii Dr lliinx'ft's Life of.^^wiA. it nnneara tlwthecmdnated 
sIkiic a y^ir brforr tlic usual time, which in Trinity ('ulleire, 
Diililiii, IS tour yeiira nml a half, tlwrefoto $peciali fratia must 
iiieaii thiit he out it hy interest or merit: or, if it was susissuksl 
Sf\er. As ilr. H sucpmUi, a mialit liavc IwiH rcstonsl to him on 
hik'ieeNsiun of fneiids. Rut then* npiwara lltUc lo nniiireiiaiiee 
the sii|iiNmi(ion, tliut he ww onlcreri to kaig panloii on his kneeK. 
and nothing to warrant Uiesapeitign thotlis mthmUttd to aiieli 
an iiidiKint) , as there ia no tnios whia Kmaininff in eolk'br after 
Uie revolution, whjeh ia thsaStA Dr. R. tasifim tor tiiiu. reiisiiie. 
The dotea ore trahr coniifari Sw rmitruinctury os Ui tlw two 
Swifta; and, wlignlw dkM^luiAiis Swift to Imve had a 
Bchoiaialiift sas aawMwW H naBiiMik tlmn hml lUit, he tbraeta ilwt 
very A>w etW RinaiiUBjNriqrCDllef^ after imdiiatina, 

unleM ***^ nwfa i tliat Joiintlian Swift had 
I. apDOi^ AsMjsC gl p his remniniiie in ('oniimms, and heinir, 
uiiIihI fniiii ('oniiiioijN, by w «y of ihiiiisIi- 
wliieh could U* iki punishiiK’nt at all to 
~ not lit tlw rluirse of llw ITnivi'isity." 

ihan Swift, t^ w{ncli those incnHiini 

1 *. 13, where Dr. Lloyd n said to hax’e liccii 
' to talm a cttst-iiiistn'sa oH* thc^iands iri* 

. Richanlson to Tady Dmdahaiik, April 
my Lord (Orrery) is nimtaken in aonm of 
», in that wherein Iw usserts. (hat Swift’s 
iHUit. I am very well warnyiteil bjS 
frpiclatet who waa ftr thm ycon 



rett has ascertained, that auch a tripca was'acMially 
delivered, 11th July, 1688. He had published its 
contents, which arc preserved in the Lancsborough 
MS., and he has proved, from tne college records, 
that Jones^ the Terre-Filius of the period, was qc- 
tuaily deprived of his degree for the false and* scan- 
dalous reflections containedf injdiat entire, though' 
the sentence was afterwards mifigated into a tem- 
porary suspension of his degree and academical 
rights. But jonoc, not Swift, was the Tcrra;-FiliuB 
so degraded. The inaccuracy of Richardson’s in- 
former may be easily pardoned : he was recollecting 
the events of a vcinote f cried, wlicn Swift, gnd 
Jon^ friend.s uAd assoriutes, both expericnctxl pun- 
^h'liTcnt for* petulant satire and insubordination. 
It is nutAtliereforc, wonderful, that he onfounried 
the cirtMftnstances attending their delinquencies, 
and ptirihiited the more weighty offence, an oflenee, 
too. of which Swift was likely lo hiivss been guilty, 
ami the more severe punishineiiP, to liiiri wlio after- 
wards became the object of general attention. It 
is pruhahio, likewise, that Ilic iripefe nfty; have bccL 
heightened hy the satirical strokes of Swift ; ihougii 
J cannot think it likely that he was the principal 
author of the work, for whieh Jones sustained the 
Kiiitenee of expulsion, since, with all his gross- 
ness, it exhibits little of his liiinionr. 

I A 16SS, the war broke out in Ireland j and SwMft, 
then, in nis twenly^lirst year, without money, and 
if not without learning, at knst wiliioiit the reputa- 
tion of possessing it, with the stains of turhnlencc 
and iiisuhordiniition attached lo liia character, and 
without a single friend to protect, roe.'*ive, or ninin- 
(niri iiini, leli the college of Dublin. Guiiled, it may 
he sui>pusrd, more hy ufl'retion than hope, lie bent 
his course to England, and travelled on^ foot to lua 
mothi'r’s resideiiec, who was then in licieesler-shirc. 
Hrrstlf in a dependant and pr(‘eariou.s situation, 
Mrs. Swift eoiild only recommend to her sou lo so- 
licit the patronage of Sir Willinin Temple, wdiusc 
Indy Wiisner relation, and had been well acquainted 
witu tlu’ family of the Swifts, and in whose house 
Thomas Swift, the cousin of our uiiihor, had al- 
ready resided as ehapluin. 

The application was tiiade, and succeeded; hut 
for some lime 8ir VVilhnin Temple’s patronage 
seemed to he iinutteiidal either hy contidence or 
afleetion. The aeeomplished stnttsmnii nml polite 
scholar, •M>j)s probably for n lime, unreconciled to 
the irritalde habits, and imperfect harning of his 
newJnmale.il But iSir William's prejudices beonrne 
grndiially w’caker, ns Swift’s exquisite* pow'er of oh- 
servatioh inerensid his faculties of p)l‘nsiiig^ xvliilo 
Ids know ledge was expanded hy a course of study 
.•«o hard, that it engaged eight hoiir.s of every day. 
Such n space of time, well eiiipIoyAi, soon rendered 
a man of Swift’s powers an invaluable treasure to 
11 patron like Temple, with whom h*‘. remained 
ahonl^tw'o years. ITis studies were partially intor- 

whut ill rnlhxl bis clnini, in tbo fulkiwinir arrountof/bat fai*L 
Dr. Kuift ennlc iih rn'iil u iinii!re.sM in his li'aniiiin nt ihu ITnix'vr* 
aity uf Diitiliii in his ynniii, ns luiyot'liis coriU>ni|sjriirii'M : but win 
so very ilI-imluivdcAnil tnnililmnm*, that hi* wns maiie Terra;* 
Filial, on piutk^hc to luivu a iin'teijf e to i>xpi>l him. He nifccd up 
till tho acuiuliil against (Ih* lifuils ot'ihut iiiiivi'rsity, that ii sfxiere 
iiMinircri and a still sewrer Ivmpcr, ainik^irct inirvtlKT into his 
hnmniaib. HcwaiiP.xia*lii'dinriinsfH|iipnReufhisiiiiusv: and hav- 
iiiir hie (//xcOMft^fturwunls nit ailinitti d ut OxfnnI tn hisdesrpc." 

ti In the Idtipr fh Loily Rniuiihiiifih. iilrnidy quotcil, H.Vliardson 
says, "Mr TpiiipH iipplipw to8ir >Villiain Ti'iiiiik*, umlhrotlier 
to I.onl Piilnierstun, wIhi lutply died nt Dulh, dpcliinx) ton fripnd 
ofniiiin, tluit Sir Wijlinin hinnl Swift, at in first entrance into 
the world, to n>ail lo ffliii, ana somvtiniea to Iw lux uiiiniiiU'nsM, 
at tlie mti; opAi/. a yptir nml Ilia board, which was thru high pro- 
fcmiclh to him ; lint that Sir wilUoin never laxcmred hiiii with 
hia conxTnmtion bocausp of hia ill qualitien, nur alloww him to 
sit down at tahln witli lihn. 8w in, ;^r Isdydiip vnl) easily ace, 
by his wriliiiga, h.-idhi1ttfiipss, satire, ni<>HMeBAm, that must make 
him imsuftpmbic to his Hmals mid itihmors, ana unaatc for hia 
suiwnora to rounttiiiancr. Sir Villiam Temple waa a wise atid 
disernung man. Hp cisilil easily scoJLliroiigh a gf^ng fellow, 
Aakvn into o low offipp, and inclined to loTcvt IdnuftcK l*rtibnbly 
TOO, the Dt'oii was alwB}'*i unpolitc, and nevpr could be a man m 
brerding. Sir AVillinm Temple waa one of the politest men of 
his time.’’— Rtfhnrrfaon’a Corrapomfwcr.VI. t78. t'lieoutlinaa 
of this unfavoiinihle atutemeiit are prebably true, if realric,tcd to 
the parlier |>att of Swift’s residence at Mooipark. But we must 
not forggt, tjmt thcainmity which mibsisted between him and nil 
the doB^iRnts orSir William Temple, may account Ibt Mr. 
Tcmplo'aplady fau cuodnet in adin^tabn u|liU 
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rupt^ by bad health. He had contrMted, from a 
jurfeit of stone-fruit, a fpddiAcss and coldness of 
.stomach, which idmost brought him to his grav& 
and the effocts of which he felt dundg his whole 
lill'-tiiiip.* At one time he was so ill that he visited 
Jrelatid, in hupos of experiencing benefit from his 
nntiv(‘ uir ; hut miding no adviyitage from the 
change, lit* ugtiiii returnisd to Moorpark, and em- 
ployed in his ‘studies the intervals wh^ch his diaor- 
der art’ordeil. It was novV that he. experienced murks 
of confidence from Temple, wlioj;)eriniitud him to 
he prosent at his confidehlial interviews with King 
A^klliain, w'lieii that monarch hoiuUired Moorpark 
with his visits, a distinction which Ti'inplc owed tw 
their formej' intimacy in Holland, and wliUfh he re- 
ceived will; respeefiul ease, and repaid nj^ sound 
and constitutional advice. Nay, when Sir Wiliisiii’s 
pout eonliiied him to his ehnmher, tlie duty of at- 
tending the king devolved upon Swift ; and it is 
r»’e.orded hy all the poet’s biographers, that William 
offered him rvtronp of lior.Me, and showed liim how 
out asparagus tiu* Dutch wav. It would bo un- 
just. to siippre.4s the additional ndviintage he ne- 
qiiircd in learning, by the roval example, ni eat the 
same vegerahle with Duteli e<'oiiomy, on which 
Biihieet the reader will find a. lively anecdote at I lie 
luittom of the pagc.t Other advantages of a mnre 
solid iiiiture were, however, held out to his amhi- 

• It hen* III iMuiii.n rlie iiicUfiiion^alili* <Iiily of .111 orlilor, liriofly to 
notii'i. till* iiiuiiioii l•\|l^•lirtl‘(l liy llio li‘:iiii.‘il Hr ni'il(i<K‘.i. who, m 
till* ninth mmiiv ofliM work, ontilleii II\in‘ni hu'« iiiri*i‘th immlKHl 
till* vortnro of .Swilt, with nil Hm ilHtri.*isiin,' (‘iiiiH«*.iiii'nciw, to 
niihitM of oarly anti iinillivato ii)tliil!.'“ii<*i‘ A'lil ho Iwh arffintl 
u|Hiii iiiir aiithor'ii c‘iiiiihii‘l inwuriN Slolla ami Vuiii‘K 4 H. tiiiji- 
Ciitiugr Ihi' inlliiiii'il iin.ufhiiiliiiii, unil tin* I'xhaiHtoil fiaiiii* ufti 
pn>niiUiiru voluiitiiarv, who Hiill <.oiirli‘il |ili'>i'Uri*.< h.* wiii iiinhh* 
to <*ii.ioy- Till* siiiiir ('olll•|ll•'loll, Hr. Ili'iiiliioji H iIhinmi il to (li‘ 
rivi*. iruin thr toiio ofL'nHs llllll•lll'al’>. of wliich Swill a wriiiiiffs 
iilUinl loo in.'i'iy proiUV To (hi* IuihiIIu'sh of tiii^ maeiticiiH 
W'lilcr, wn iinyii|))Ht.ii*, firnt, thfoxpri'Hsil. i'l.irationof Swifi him 
Ki'lf. that tla ’4 ili.<tn*>sai'; iiinlaily orii,'iiiati‘(l jii ilu* .^iirfoit nini 
tioaiMl ill fin* ti'xl.H ctiaw* whii’h iiii'iliml |iriifi*sMorsha\i.cHto<*iii- 
(‘fl III cviTV r(..s|N.<‘t adi‘i]iaiti* to priMlia'i* .such roii<<s|iifiin'M. 
Mocomlly. ilirt wholo uitornuirm* widi Stoll.i aiiil Vuni‘..s.t, iiuh- 
r.iti's tin* MTV n*MTKi*of aiiiinliMil or Iii‘i*ii 1 iihim nimifinatioii ; aiiil 
pnivi'H his roliliicMs fo liavo Im.i>ii roiistitutionallv iiilKMoiit, iMithni 
iiiiiiil iinii iieraiii, niiil iilterly ilisfinot from lhal of ota* whort*fttiim 
xvishon whu'h hi* linn lo..t tlii* imiwit to (rrutify . TIiihi* who rliooso 1 
til invest iifiilc this inaIttT i'lri her, 111:1 V mai'ian* Swift's JimrnnI 
to Sli'llii. with Pope'll I.ettersi to tin* Misn^RliMiiits, in wliirhtlieri* | 
rwilly exists eviih'iii'i* of that niixtiire of frieiiiNliip, panMoii, .nid 
licaatioiiM Kiillaiitry. whieli (he learned anthur of lly^p iit lia.s less 

tt nK('rlhed to the eorrespundeiK'i! ladweeii MwilV^d Mtelln. 

>', Wii limit rakinu deeper 111I0 siieli n siihjeiT, it may Ik* 
lirielly iiotieed, that the I'iNtrsn iinnf.'es and^ descriptions }vitli 
xviiirh Swill has dinlionii'in*d his pa ires, are of a mil are direrlly 
fipiSHiti! to (he liMHc iiiipurilies hy wliieh (he e\hauHled vohipfii 
iiry feeds Ins iiiiiif. 4 iiiitioii. The lalter niurt!i the scdiiefm* iiiia- 
pes of lieeiuious pleiLsiiri* ; Init Sw'itl lian indiiltred in |MiTiin*s of 
a very ditlereiit eliins, iiinl has dwelt on (ilii'sieal inipiirities. nal- 
culah'd til dispisl, iiinl not lo exeiti; (he faiiey We may, (lienv 
ton*, siifi'ly (like .Switrt wool liir the oriiuiiot his iiiahidy, as well 
ns fur his eoiistiiiitional leniiMTiiiiee And. until iiiedival iiutlHirH 
ran rlenrly nneomit for, and rndieully eure (he disensi's of .(heir 
noiiteni|Minirv natieiita, they may nsiilily In* exenseil fnirii nssi|!ii- 
iiifr ilishonoiiRilile t'linses for tin* tiisordem of (ho illus(riiiii.^tvail 
Thi*J|u|liiwiii(j: reeeipt for Ins iiiiil.idy, hy tin* ci'lohratoil Dr. 
IlateliileV^'iis loiiiiii aiiioiig Mr. Smith's papers, eiidorsv*il m tlu) 
neaii's hand; — 

“R. A'nv. ad, 17 M. Pr UarrtftT’v Krrf./or Peafneaii, 9 enthy 
wy iMtly MoncaatrlL 

'^oclor Uiitrlin''s pn*si‘riptiati fiir a iioi.sse in tlin hcoilwul 
deiihesH, pruveeiliiitr froiy a eold moyst hiiinor in the. In'oil. 

"Take a pint ofsiirk wliay, imiKi* x'ery clear, halfe sack and 
irilfe water, lioyli* in it sum plain wael h!ii.t> and a iprife of Koss- 
iii(*ry ; take it frowiiiff to rest, with thirty or forty Tnnps of spirit 
qt harfsliorii, noiitiiine it ns long ns you HniMicriifet hy it, expertly 
tin* wmtor seson : In* imiy swetn or not with sirup of Cowslep 
He nnlenl allsim n spiie riipp : to be niiide eJIrhiwoH, iiiasse, anil 
pepper niimrleil Jinehf, iNiwmlcd oiid put iH'tweii ton silke, and 
quelled to wiair next the head, and for a man to Im* sowdd wv|liiu 
lido hia wi."g.’' 


tipn : and he was led to hope tha^ie would be pro- 
vided for in the cliureh, to which profession he waa 
destined, as well by iiicliimtion as hy so fair a pros- 
pect of prcferiiicnt.t The high trust reposed in him 
warranted these hopes. For he was einployod hy 
Sir Williniii Temple to lay before King William Iho 
reasons why his majesty ought to assent to the bill 
for triennial parliaments ; and he strengthened 
Temple's opinion by several arguments drawn from 
Riiglish history. But the king persevered in his 
opposition, and the bijl wa.s thrown out hy the iii- 
fiiieiiceuf the crown, 411 the House of Commons. 
This was the first intercourse rhiit SM'ifi had with 
courts; and he was wuat to tidl his Aiends that it 
helped to cure hiiit of vanity: having prohalily An- 
ticipated auceess in his negotiation, and being inor- 
tifiw in pr^ortion by itb unexpected failure. 

In 1002, Swift went to Oxford for the punio.se of 
taking his roaster’s degree, to wiiich he was aumitted 
oil the .''iih July in that year. He seems to have been 
)}1i*ii**ed with the civilitu's heniet,^t 0.\foni, and ol>- 
serves, that he was ashamed to^liave hecu more 
uhlimxl, in a few weeks, to strangers, than ever ho 
was, in seven years, to Dublin college. 11 sTIic favour 
Ilf Oxford necessarily implies learning and gcmiis. 
rii«tl;u former SwifUvms now eminent, and in the 
ltttte^.«howed the fair promise of an active and en- 
terprising mind. Even in IG91| he informs his friend. 
Mr. Kendal, that ho had “ wntten, and burned, <«na 
written again upon all manner of subjects, more 
thiiti perhaps any man in Eiigland.”§ Amidst these 
^iii.scf‘llniicoiis efibrts, poetry was not neglected. 
The muses iiw“t him oittbeir own sacred ground, and 
if is at O.xfonl that Swift produced his first verses, 
(reserving only his claim to any of those contained 
ill the Tripos of Jones.) It is a version of Horace, 
Book II. Ode IS, IT which will be found m itsplacn* 

'Th tnii*, my cotta^m, mctia niid low, 

.Nfit liailt for iminiluur. but fur caac, 

N» ivory cornircH ran aliow', 

Nor cciliiiga niiifrli with Kold diRpIuyM. 

No redar licama for poinn niiil afato, 
rro natun* 11111111*11 coiifoat iinkiiowti,) 

• IIi'iNMe iheir ftn.iit iiiul prccioija woiglit 
Dll pillurB of tho Parian atone. 

Not ilropt on nnrirlciitol heir 
To Home olil kiiili'MH mi'aT’H mcniiH ; 

No u'calthy vnasnrH (rittH I wear, 

Rich iNirpIc veata, and Hwccping troino ; 

nut virtue and a litfk* oriiHe, 

How HO l•nd(•ar'd ini* to (lie pn*ot, 
w* That, thankH to bouiitr.oiH Provitleiice, 

Nor have, mir want I, on CHtau*. 

nicHt ill my liltli* Raliini* field, * 

1 'll iieiUier ismIii iilmve imiiloro. 

Nor, Hince in Hiieiikiiig arln miHkiird, 

Hang on niy weallhy frienilH for iiiuro. 

From day to iloy, wiib oiiiinl pace. 

Our aliding niomeiitH kP‘iiI away. 

Nor iMilic fleeting .iioihi’h iiien'iine 
Aught but her progrcHH to ilecay. * 

Yet you, omiiicd with airy drenmR, 

Porgelfiil that the grave ih near. 

Are biHieil u jlliytmr endiwa xrliemci 
i)f pleaMunt Roato and Iknuoh hen*. 

TIk; liniiiiflH of nature for your mind 
Tiki little Hceth, and yiMi are poor, 

UiilesH (In* ocean bo confined 
T' enlarge your Mrilcra on the ahorOi ■ 


♦ Thin cliamcterixtic atory ia given on the iintliurityof (Ih* fa- 
ther of my fnenil, Mr. M. wrm HnrtHionge. Aldeniiiiii George 
Faulkner of Dublin, the well known b'lolweller, hapiiening one 
day to dine ill company with Dr. T..(*land tile liKtoriiin, the con- 
versation udvertw! (o tfn* illiiHtriouH Dean of .«(( . l*atri('k'fl. Faulk- 
ner, who WiW (he DiMin'n printer and piihliiilftir on many oeraHioiiH, 
inentinneil. that one flay heing detailed l.itfiat the Deanery house, 
in corr.'*cting Home proof nheeta for tlv* press, 8 wifl iiinde (In* wor- 
tliy alderinati jday to diiinor. Aiiiongsl ii(lu*r vegetiihles, aspiiRigiiH 
formeil one of Vlie ilisIw-R TliwDenii hi'liKul his guest, w ho Hlairt- 
ly again e.alleil upon liw host to lie lieliKil n secoml lime ; when 
the Dealt, pointing to the alderman's plate. “ 8 ir, first finish wliat 
you liHve uiMin your iiinti* W’linl, sir, oat inastalkM''- Ay, 
Bin King Willkam always eat the Htalks!"-" Ami Georgr” re 
joined the hifliorian, (who wan liimMelf reniarkoMy imnid, ami 
V017 poiniioiu,) “ what, were you blockheall enough to obey 


him?"- ‘Yen. doctor, and if 
rete-a-Ute, fuiih, you would hiivdM 

tlMI»’’ 


iHth Dean Swift, 
toeatypuratalka 


! He WTites to hin uiiele. William S'VK jMi Nbvem^ 169 S, 
" I am not to take orders till the King givuH mma lielioad." Sea 
liH WorkH, Vol. XV. p. ‘ 457 . 

!l The imssiise n'liiiiirN uh of n similar expiiilida In Drydcn’i 
prologui! to tiic ITiiiversapof Gxfonl. V « > , 

* *' Gxforil to him a dearer name sliall 

Tlimi his own mot her university ; 

ThdfwH ilifl his green iinknoniiig youth e 
Uacliuosefl Athena in Ins riper age." 

Both pn(‘tH hail rf*reivefl aome ci*nHure from their i 
i HwilVa Worlu, Vol. XV. p. aw. ^ 

IT TheMjprcracH were eopieil by Dr. Iliinif Dublin, fiwu fo* ad* 
ginal in the iNMiesHinn of Mr. Worrnll. who woic^M foeDeta'l 
curatca, aiftl lived in great iMbita of fnuudidiipinfo nun. 
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Nay, imwe, Mirancly roii leap o'er | 

Your iieaciTuI nei^liljfiur’s ancient buunilii 
Invuile tlm weak, unfrieiiiled i)uor. 

And afizo hii patrinioiiial grounds. 

ExpcH'd by you from their alKMies, 

The tender wife and husband fly, 

In vain tliey iii\<icut4i their 
In vain tficir IwIpJeMs iiiiuntH cry. 

yet thisdenrly boiiirht cstnto 
How quickly inunt its uwn«T leave I 
riie wealthy iiiiM'r'ii liuii retreat 
And survMt portion, is lliuqsruvu. 

W'hnt woiilil yon more 7 im|)nrtial earth 
■Wruii^iii hiT lap wilheciual core 
Tlie higff unil lof*. nor rd>al birth 
I'reaen'Ori its iioor distinotioris thcro* 

Not all PronietheiM* lMiNHtV>d art 
Coulfl ever surly Clianiri swiiy. 

Nor gold Itself work on his heart, 

To wake liiiii back into the day. 

Proud Tantalus, and all liis roce. 

He hiiliis 111 (.huiris ; the niyal kin 
•III viiiii implcrus tliu snialh'st grace, 

No iNitieiit einpin; his for sin. 

Yet, Call’d or not, the iioor ho hean# 

Ami in his hist and paiiilUl strilk. 

I'o his uHsistaiicu strait reiftiai, .r * 

Aiul carries off liis load oTlife. « « 

(heac verses, we find Swift attempting 
another .style of poetical composition less fuvourahle 
to his fniiie. This produced his4*i!id:irie Odes, the 
only kind of writing which he seriously attempte|^ 
without nttnining excclletic&nnd whiyli must there- 
fore he accounted omoiig theinjudii'inuH eflurtsof a 
genius which had not yet become neqiiainted with 
Its own powers. The undertakim; is said to have 
been itressed upon him by Sir William and Lady 
Temple, who were admirers of Cowley. But it is 
reasonable enough lui suppose that Swift should 
nave turned voltiiitnrily towards thatAind of nieta- 
physie^l poi try. in which wit (if wit consists in pre- 
senting uiiexpeetril and ingenious combinations) is 
the leading and distinguishing feature; and, after 
nil the viluperution wiiieli has been heaped^upon 
these odes, they are not, generally speaking, worse 
than fill* Pindarics of Donne and Cowley, whieh, in 
the. earlier part of the century, gained these authors 
unhoiinded niiphiiisc. It is said that .Swift coiiitiiti- 
nicaled tliese poetical exercises to Dryden, who.so 
concise reply,— “Cousin Swift, you wifi m-ver be a 
poei,”— he neither forgot nor pardoned. One of the 
Odes is inscribed to the Athenian Society,* in sisniiis 
of eulogy of wdiieh Swift must have been afterw.anls 
ashamed, when he recollected that the Apollo of 
this English Athens was no other than John Dun- 
ton the bookseller. With the exception of these 
abortive attrunptH at n species of poetry of which the 
fashion had fiassi'il away, it does nut appear that 
Savift inadi* aiiyeflurts towards literary distinction; 
for tile verses addressed lo»C^ongrevc, November 
and those to Sir Wdiinm Tcniple, in December 
folli\wing, seem to have been tlie emisions of private 
friendship. Kroiii the first we learn, that Swift’s 
tnlu^ts had raised him above the obscurity which 
attended his first year at Mooipark, and that he 
W'as now on friendly terras with Ooii.greve, n man 
of the brightest comic genius that Britain has pro- 
oucihI. The same verses teiyh us, that he already 
felt confidence in his powers of satirerand roiila 
predict theeifecisfif.l|ii!Lt.'**ate to fools,” which he 
afterwards asttlRied^flli^is princkud ehuracttristic. 

KMi!'‘la(ih jiiat Honvoti linil lung ilvcnH^I, 
''^liiuko rill aiitl fully likH-ri." 


KSb^t.L 


The^ 
recovery, l. 
ly and pat(( 
ation und~ 
wasth 


Sir William Temple's illness and 
^f a difierent nioi^l, and express strong- 
^nlly the miseries of thepreciirious sitiw 
irhieh Ikjs proud and independent spirit 
iggling. He thus addresses his muse. 
Cowley’s time, was the cltahlished 
‘i a poet expressed his complaints 

ii right wuman, thnii riicNibl'iit Bco|a to tool? 
dun’d wmteh, by iMipes funouk : 


' Swift’B WoikB, Vel. XIV. p. 28 ^ 


Fonook Inrhopea, ill flirttiiie'slaBtidieC 
Airign'd for life, to unremitting gnof ; 

For m Heaven's wrath enlarge th^ weary days. 

If hope o'er dawn the nnalleat of its ru^, 

Time o’er die happy takes so swift a flight. 

And treads so soft, so easy, and so light. 

That we tho wretched, ciecpli^ lac behind} 

Can scarce ih^iuiprasrion or Jiia fafetepa find.<— 

To thee I owe that fatal lH>nt of mind, ^ 

Still to ui«fao|irif restleiia thwghta inclined ; 

To thee, what ufl I \niiilyf>Trivi; to hide, 
lliat arum of IihiIh. hy fboia miatiHik for pride; 

Fnnn tlit-o wluA'ver iirfiicifakt'a iia riac, 

Growa a miKfiirnitie, or lN>cuiiif*a a vice ; 

Such «iPro tllV riiif'M to In' iNJutiriiliy gn'Ot * 

‘ StiNip niit to iiiti'reat, tlatlery, or deceit ; 

Nor Mith liimd thoiighta bn thy devotion ijoid ; ' 

bi iliailiiiii llieir mercenary nii) ; f 
He tliiH thy aure di'fi'iici', thy brnxeii wall, 
kKiiow no Imai* actjoii, iit no guilt look pule ; 

And aiiice unhappy diHtitiiei' Ihua denii'a 
T* i>x)NMe thy mini, clad in thia iiyor diaguiac ; 

Siiire thy lew ill-preseiitetl grueea ai’fiii 

To hreoii eoiituinpt wia'n* tliuii luiat imiicfl cateem." 

• c t 

These Inst lines probably allude to the coldness /if 
Sir William Temple, and to a disagreement which 
began to take place between them. Swift sighed 
after independeiiee, and seems to have thought that 
Temple delnyt'il providing for him, from the selfish 
vi<?w of retaining his nssislunee, now become neces- 
sary to him. l\‘iii;(le, on the other hand, regarded 
his dependent's impalieiiee ns if tiiietured with in- 
gratitude. He offered him, hut with coldness, an 
emnioyincnt worth inn/, a year, in the ofnee of the 
rolls ill Iri'lnrid, of whieh he was then master. To 
this Swift answered, that since this offer relieved 
him from the chnrgeof being driven into the church 
fora mairiteiianee^ he w'ns resolved to go to Ireland 
to lake holy orders. And thus they parted in mu- 
tual tli.s|)leaHiire ; Temple positively refusing to 
pledge himself hy any promise of provision, in the 
event of his consenting to remrin with him;_ and 
Swift determinctl to exert and nmiiitain his inde- 
pendence. 

When Swift arrived in Ireland, he. found that the 
bishops, to whom he applied for orders, reiiiiired 
some eerfilicnte of his eomluet during the time ho 
had resided with Sir W^illiam Temple. This must 
have been a grating task ; for, to obtain such a tes- 
timonial, ri'qiiired both siibiiiissioii and entreaty: 
and, ai^irdingly, Swift appears to have paused 
nearly five montlis before emlenvoiiring to procure 
it.^ The submission, however, was at length made, 
the entreaty listened to, and “ Swift’s penitentiary 
lett€'r” formed, probably, the groutKUwork of recon- 
ciliation with Ins patron. W'ilhin less than twelve 
days after the date of that letter, he must have re- 
ceived the testimonial he desired, for his letters for 
deneon’s orders are dated Ihth October lGa4. and 
thqse for priest’s orders on the 13th Jnniiary follow- 
insLt It seems probable that Sir William Temple 
aih^d to the certificate desired, some recomnicnda- 
tioii ra TiOrd Capid, then I.onl-deputy o^"it6land ; 
for, iimiost immediately upon taking orders, Swift 
obtained tht>sprebcnd of Kilroot, in the diocese of 
Connor, w^orlh about one liumired pounds a year. 
To this siTinll living he retired, and assumed the 
character of a conn try clergynfiin. , 

Swift’s kfe at Kilroot, however, so different from 
that which he had led with Sir William Temple, 
where he shnren the society of all that were enno- 
hleil, either by genius or birth, sten became insipid. 
In ine ineanwmle, Temple, who had learned, by the 
loss of Swift, his real value, became solicitous that 
he should return to Mooipark. W’hile Swift mJSi- 
fated between relinquishintf the mode of. life which 
he had chosen, tpnd returning to that which he had 
reliminisheil, his resolution iippenrs to have hcen 
determined by n»eirriimstai|pe highly chnracterislic 
of his exalted hdhevolence. In an excursion from 
his habitation, he met a clergyman, with whom he 

7 letter to liis e(Nirini#OBni> Swift. .is at Mow- 

park, 3(1 June 1694, and he tlM*n wi^'m he left Sir ^ iHinm nniiilo 
n iiionlli before Thi* |ienitcntiary letter is dated 6Ui detober ibl- 

: Mr.^lH'ridnn iN'lioved him to bo onlnined in the mc^inff 
Sopti'inU'r^lNii flint ho was niiiitaken Is obvioos Irrmi the wter 
to Sir Williniii 'J^niple. and from the dates of t)w otticial oerilfi- 
cates of onhnatiou, which arc now before Uio eoitoc. 
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fornftd an acquaintance^ which proved him to be 
Icnrnud, modest, well-principled, the father of eight 
children, and a ciyrate at the rate of forty pounds a 
*ycnr. Witliout explaining his purpose, Swift bor- 
ro.wec|,this gentleman’s black mare, having no horse 
of his own, rode to Dublin, resigned the prebendary 
^lof Kilroot, and ohmined a grant of it for this new 
friend. When^^rtgnve the presenfetion to the poor 
clergyman, h(y kept his eyes steadily fixed on the 
old man’s face, which, nt first, oifiy expressed plea- 
sure at finding himself preferred to a living ; but 
when he found that it v^is tliat ^f his benefactor, 
who had resigned in his favour, msjoy assumed so 
, touching an expression of surnrisu and gratiside^ 
’ that Swift, himself deeply altected, dcdnretl ho 
had never t^pericnccd so much pleasure A at that 
moment. Tlic poor clergyman, at Swift’s departure, 
presstul upon hiiii the black ninre, which he did n<»t 
choose to hurt liin\^hy refusing | and thus moiintc'd, 
fur the first time, on a horse oi his own, w'ith foiir- 
seore ponndain Ijiis purse. Swift again embarked for 
England, anu resumed liis siiuatioii at Moorpark, 
tfS Sir William Temple’s confidential secretary. 

These are the outlines of a fransuetion, upon 
which, long after Swift’s death, malice or madness 
endeavoured to fix a construction fatal to his repu- 
tation. This scandalous falsehood is only iiientipii- 
cd here, that it may never be rtjpeated on any future 
occasion.* 

* In an edition of the Tiitlor in fiix voliimofi, 1786, oxocutiNl 
with iini'ornmon nre.iiracy mid nin*, tlirn; oecniN n iioU‘U|ioiiNti. 
188, wliicli, iimoiiir other strictnniii on .SwiUN history, inciitioiM 
till* fiilloii'iiiir utli'i^'d filet : “ r.or<l Wliartoirii n'liiiirkiJilii worda 
allude, iioi. only to the inUii ji Switt liiul eoiitrueteil an the known 
or MiipiKMi'il iiiitiior Ilf till) 'I’file of 11 Tull. Are , hut they fleeiii to 
point iiion.* iiarticulaily to a flatrriiiit |iart of Inn i‘riuiiiiulity at Kil- 
.... . . .. HTnlly Known. A xeiieriil iieeijunt of this oifeniX* 
IN nil tliat M ri'iiuiMite lien*, and all that deeeney peritiiL>i. In eon* 
■eiincncii of an atleiiipt to ruviili one of Ins pariNliioiierfi. a tiiriii- 
cr’N dautf liter, Swift was earned iN'fon* a nimiintnite of the name 
of DuIiIm, (hi wIiuho family the exarninafioiH taken on th<* unini- 
•ioii are hiuiI to In* nIiH extant to thin day,) and, to ntoiil the \ery 
NorioiM iMiiiseqiieiieeN of tliiH riiKli nution, iinniisliutely n*Ni{!iMHl 
tin* pn*lN*nil, and ouitted the kiii;;doni. This intelliaenoo waa 
Guinimiiiicated, and voiiehed ns a tael well known in the pariHli 
oven now, hy one of tSwilVn Nni't'esMirs in tin* Ihiiic. ami isp'atisi 
on tho aiillKirity of tliu pn*.sciit preheiidary of KifitKit, Folmiury 
6 , 178.1. '• 


It was not to lie MiippoM'd, that a chiirRo ho inconsistent with 
(reiiernl cliaracter Air virtue, reli;rioii, and leniiieranre. 


Swill' 


c^vviitn (sriiuitti M'l iw viiuif'i itini ii;iii|ii-ruiii 

slionlil remain nnnriNwen*il. Acronliiiyly, a replr was nddrcsNisI 
till lliu tklitor of Uhi (h'liileinaii’H ^1n^ra/.ine, hy Tlicoiiliilns Swift, 
Kni|., who w'n.s juNlly /I'aloiiN Air the horionr of Iih orcat relative, 
lint it WII.S refu.Hcd iiihiiiri'iioii on ace-oniit of iN loiiirlli. An iiii- 
Nwer is iiIno to Ik* Annul in Air. Aloiick Ki*rkcley'H ltolu|urN ;^iid, 
ill iNith riuHi*M, the ailvocuteM of Swift, or rather Iii'h viiulieiuorN, 
urffo the niter iinpnihability of thecharci*, coMNidl•rmirthel'.l^:nlll• 

_ Ilf tiu* ctMO. It wuM shown hy Mr. nerkeley, that liad 

_ irh a nriiiiiiial Ntiffiim ever stniiieil (he elianudcr of .Swift, Home 
alliiNiiiiM to It iiiaHt have In'oii found amid the iirofufliiiii of int- 
Biiniil Hlaiider with v^ich, at one tinii*, he wuii usHailed, both m 
llritaiii anil ln*liuid. It w'lu liirtlier reiiiarki*il, that had Swl 
been eoiisriiiiiH of meriting Miieh an iinpntatuin, Iuh natin: iiiNin 


Biinai Hliiiider with v^icli, at one tinii*, lie wu:) usHailed, 

d. It w'ltN liirtlier reiiiarki*il, that had Swift 

meriting Miieh an iinpnlatuin, liiH Hatin: iiiNin 

Dean Sawbrid(.'i',.fnr a Hiiiiiliir erime, (SwiII'h WorkN, Vnl. AIV. 
p. 3S‘2 ) arinies little less than iiHiiiiity in the anthor. To vhicli 
It might have been added, that the Niufie n*pninch ih thnipii hy 
SwilCnh^ir .lolin llrowaie, iii oni* of tlu* Dmiiiero. W*e his 
Worka, ^1. VII. p.ageH 1*27, 149, 366.) Ahove all, tlicdffiMifH of 
thin Htrango allegution were loiiiily demanded at tlu* liniidof tluiNo 
who hud niailu public a enlnrniiy iinkiiown im the eagle-eyed 
Blander nftlui age in whieh .Swift lived. To thene deliaiice!i, no 
foriiml annwer w'ua returned, liut the atory was HUtlcnil to remain 
■ upoii recont. That thia most atrociiinN rbargn may no longer 
continue witliout an explicit rontnuiielion, I Jiore inoert the origin 
of the nahininy, uixm tho authority of tlic Uev. De. HutchcBuii of 
Doiiughofleu. 

The Hev. Mr P r, a BiicceRsor of Ilgon Swift in the pre- 

bciHl ot Kilmot, w-as tlie first rirculiitor of iIhn extraordinary 
Story. He told the Alo. among oUier imUie. ocrUHions, at the 
latu excellent IIInIhip of Dreiiioro’s, who comniitti*il itto writing. 
His authority ho ullcgixl to be a Dean DobUi, who, lie staUsl, 
liml infunnod him that iiifiirmations w-en* actually lodged bmuni 
xnagutmtoB in the flieoeBo of Down and Coiiniir, tor tho ullagcsl 
attempt at nplati^. But w4ien tiio lute iiigi*iiious Mr. Malone, 
» ami many omr ntmnr gentlemen, Imgan to pn*8H n cluNf*r ex- 
amination of the lOodM tact, the untortmutc narrator denied 
oliHtinalely his haying ever iiromulgateil Huch a charge. .\ih1 
wlicther the whole Btniy was tla* crvHlion of incipient insani- 
ty, or whether he had felt tlie diseVedit altached to his tergiver- 
sation ho acutely ob to derange hid umlentandiiig, it is certain 

til 9 untbrtunf^ft Mr. P r died raving mail, a patient in that 

ye 7 hoBpital'i^natics, est^islied by Swift, against whom be 

Iw d prqimted, tlu8 cruel calumny. Yet, althou^ P r thus 

a vidlirn to his own rash assertions, or cmliinty, it hoB bcOn 
npposed tliat this inexplicable figment did reafiy oriai.ste with 
pp an Dobbs, and tliat he had b^*n led into a nuHtalwToy oh* ini' 
tial lettera, J. S. upon the allegcil papers, which rnight apply to 
ionatliui Sme^y, (to whom. iod^. the telghMllMB siqipXM- 


Swift returned to the house of ^Sir Willinm Tem- 
ple rather as a confidential frienilMlinn as u liepend- 
ttni companion. The mark of kindness and con- 
fidence which he had exhibited in reliiiqiiishing that 
independence lifter which he had lunged so earneailv, 
marked at once the generosity and the kind of Ida 
disposition, and Sir Willimn Temple was iiKsi-nsihlo 
to neither. He n^sided with that great man iVoin 
his return to England in IG'JMill Teinple’u death in 
4(»99, scarce a cloud intervening to disturb tlie har- 
mony of their friendship. A cold look from Ida 
patron, sneli was tlieA'eneralion with whieh Swift 
regarded Temple, made him unhappy for days ;t his 
faculties were devoted to his serviee, and, during his 
last decline. Swift reglAerctl, ywilh Vi^>us fidelity, 
every change in his disorder; and concluded *tlio 
Journal, “H^died at one o’clock thi.s nioriiiiig, ('27tli 
January 160S-9,) and with him all that was good* 
and nniiable among men.” From another nieino- 
randuiii, copied by Thomas Steele, Ksq. junior, we 
have this further character by onr author of his curly 
patron ; ” Ue was a person of tlw greatest wisdom, 
justice, liberality, politeness, elotjiumcc, of his ago 
and nation; the truest lover of Ins couiifry, and onti 
that deserved more from it, by Ida emhu'iit piililie 
services, than any man before or since : besides his 
grifti^ deserving of th^ Commonwealth of learning; 
Ifuving been universally esteemed the most accom- 
plished writer of Ida time.” 

Among the most acceptable services which Swift 
could render Teniplo duringtllds ptTJod, was his 
powerful assistairce in the dispute eoiieernirig tho 
wiiperiority of ancient or modern learning, in wiiieli 
his patron had taken id anxious share, and had ex- 
pcrioiieed some rough treatment from Wolton. Thia 
controversy, with other foolish fashions, hod passed 
to P'ngland from France, where Fonteiielle and 
Porraiilt had first ventured to assert the cause of the 
iiiodertis. Upon its merits it iiiiiy be sutficient to 
(>bserv(\ I hat the field of comparison is infinitely too 
wide to admit of precise parallels, or of accurate 
reasoning. In works of poetry and imagination, 
the precedence iniiy be decidedly allotted to the an- 
cients, owing to the superior beniitios of their lan- 
guage, and because they were the first to einpluy 
these general and obvious funds of illustration, 
which can appear original in those only hy wlioni 
they w'ore first used. On the other hanil, in physi- 
ral science, which necessarily is gradiinlly enlarging 
its bounds, both liy painful research and casual dis- 
covery, and in ethics, •where the niodiM iis enjoy the 
advantages of a pure religion and mure free polity, 
it stems that they have lar outshone their iireui'ces- 
sors. 15ut there is an ardour in literary controversy 
which does not rest con tenter! with a drawn battle. 
The arguments in favour of the iiiudenis wero 
adopted in England by Mr. Woitun^ in his Refiec- 
tions on Ancient and Modern Tieariimg, and indig- 
nantly combated by Sir William Temple, in his 
treatise on the same qnbjeet. Among other works 
of the ancients on which ho foundtd the plea of 
their pre-eminence. Temple unhappily referred to 
the Epistles of Phnlaris, now generally regarded as 
spurious, hut which ho pronoiiiieed to exhibit ” such 
diversity of passion, such freedom of thought, such 
knowledge of life and contempt of death, as breathed 
in every line the tyrant and the commander.” Wut- 
ton rcpIifMl to this treatise, and was seconded by tho 
learned IJentley, wh(9 had the double piotivc of de- 
tecting the spurious Phaloris,. fnd of vindicating 
himself from tht^charge o( mhujity, respecting tho 

(*(1 properly to Ix'Ionfi.) nr to Jofm'dMjfilj ai well oi to Jona- 
tiuui Swift. It is suffir.iiiiit for Swift &mMtoilion to ojbiorve. 
that lie retumcil to Kiloxit. after lii*i rnmiifion. and iadnetfd 
hiB HueccHsor in Parc ot'thc chureh and of tap' 
tiirniMl to Sir William Temple with ns fair a \ 
he had left him ; that ihirine all his public 1 

Urelaiid, wlx'iv lu* was tno butt of a wlmle 

^BS never heard of; that wlion adduced 84i maiiHE^An after I 
death, it wap unsupported hy aiifflit lift stunly h 
niont ; and that thi* chief pru|iaj;atoruf thocalui 
his assertAns, and finally <(iixl uinMiie 

t In the Jwimal to Stella, he says, 

I used to Im in pain, when Sir Willinm Teini 


t In the Jwimal to Stella, he says, ** Don't }*oiigtoMfiher how 
. used to Im in pain, when Sir Willinm Temple ''yid 

aild out oQiumwir fiir three or finir days.Bnu 1 used fa 6*611^?;.* 
hundrod r^nns 7 I hare plunked up my apirit siooa { 

be ipoUed a fine se n tia n iaa."— S. 
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loan of a mnnusrvipt from the Kind’s library to Uie I 
Ilonourable Mr.^loyli\ then en^n^ed in an uflitioii 
of rlu* Episili'S. Tina jjavc oct'iision to the treatise 
called Koyle asninht lleiitley, and to the reply of 
that profound scholar, known by the name of llent- 
ley n^niiisl Hoyle. Swift fell <iouhIy inteicated in 
liiiH dispute, first, on aecomif of I lie share his patron 
had in the controversy, and secondly, heeause the 
literati (if Oxford^ wdth wdiose eondiicL lnwiird.s liiiii 
he had been so luf?hly snlislied, were unittd aj;iiinsf 
Henlley, and in the pause of his niitufronist. /’he 
Hattie of the Books was the ftiiiseciiieiieu of Swift s 
interest in behalf of Sir William Temple, and it was 
probably sho^'ii and banded about in mannscript 
diiriiifi: his lifetime, ifithuii^fli it was not printed until 
some yi'ars aflerwunls. The iifea i-^ taken from 
Coiitray’s “Ilistoire Poeticiiie de la Gussre novejle- 
\neiit declarhe eiitrcj lea nneiens et lea niotlerm^a,” a 
spirited t)oi‘iii, divided inlo I'leven hooks, inferior to 
Swift’s work in personal salire and roeines.sof hii- 
tnoiir, but atromtlv rehembliii!? the Hnille of the 
Books in the plnnliiid mana^iunciit of tlie literary 
warfnit*. Aboiil*the same liiiK\ Swift appears to 
have revised arid eoiiipleicil his Tale of a Tub, one 
of his mosP remarkable urodneiioiis. The prelimi- 
nary ndverlisements of the l^okaeller in I70t, iiu ii- 
tion, that both these trcatisei^appenr to liav(*«lieep 
arraiiji'ed for publieation in lfiU7, the lasi year fif Sir 
Wiliiaiii Temiile’s life; there is, tin reforc, reason lo 
helRjve that his death prevented their hciuf? then 
j/iveri lo the world. • _ # . 

Duriiij^ this period. Swift’s muse did not n'lnnin 
entirely idl«’. The following nervtuis verses on tlu^ 
burning of Whitehall, oeeur his hamr- writing;, and 
with his correetioiis, among the papers of Mr. I.y- 
ons. It is n'niarkalile, that while the first eouplel 
brenihes that zeal for llui property of the ehureli, 
whieli afterwards dictated so ninny of Swift’s piih- 
lientioris, the tenor of |j,hc whole is completelv in 
unison with revolution principles, nnd^ierliaps tlu'y 
are more violently expressed re.-i.peefilig the exeeii- 
lion of f’liarles tfie First, than would liuv(' rec'eived 
the applause of many determined wliigs. The rough 
satirical force of the lines somewhut resembles ilic 
poetry of (’liurchill. * 

(IN TIIR m’UNlNCi OP WHITEHAIJ*. IN lf.rfT,* 

Timm I'ile wus tiy \V(il‘«('y’s inipHHii IioimIh, 

Ituill willi file Hiitn'irM |i.itriiiiuniul luiidfl. 

Urn* lil«MMly llfiiry kc*|ii Ins cnii I iMMirt, 
lienee •*|iriiiiir tin- (iiiiriyniciiis tifovery !<nrt. 

SVe.-ik RiIwhiiI here, iiini A|iirj' tin' 

Did l,olli their lioh |l|||(•vlllnlns plut 
A tiereer 'rnilnr lill'd ihe elnireliin.'iirH sent. 

In lilt her tilth) r'n iiMiihilten e<iiii|i|ete. 

Diiilley'<« lend life ilnlli the nhili; iiiiinAion ntoin, 

Aiiil ii sl:iin f-'iierit iilmeiirf. n clmieiis n'ijrn.t 
Tlieii Nertlieni Jniin * «!i'«hnr(iiir'd e\ery nioni 
Willi tilth mill niilli.-irilisiiic Ininitdit fmin liomc.t 
Ne\l the Vreiieli eonwirt ili(!iiili('d the ntewa, 
Kii'iiheiniriiiiileN to their first pnipiT iiHe 
A I’lihl nnnriN'r ne\t did doiiiineer, , 

■Whirled hi'iiee liy ill iiiiitry (leu'iiiis of the oir. 

When nuniit’rinif ( ■liiirles returned, ii fnisuniu crew 
(iriinmnile'i, ItuniMinn. he with liim drew. 

Nii>, wiirne than tlM'He fill the iKilhited ImiII, 
ll:i\\(l!i| |iiin|iH. nnd imnders. the delented squawl 
nrnotfi, fiiiieu.'d niiH'<». the devil mid nil '' 

Tins piuiis prinei* hern too did hn'atlM' iiai la^t, 

11i<i eeitiiin death on difloriMit ihtmiiw riint. 

Ilia wine niieeeMirir hmiipht a iniitloy tliniiw ; 

Despininir ritiht, atiunely pnitectinfr wroin; 

^'(1 tliene minivinnt henw of prenehine eow In, 

And tmopn of iioiiiy. genBclenn. ^ivlninc fiMiU. 

Ouenlon fiir thin : be heanl tlie dread eoniiuaiAl. 

fimUirki and lonM vcmr enia n and iiniivc land." 

He cone, |he Hfik lufBP|k>a ntill n nnynn, 

Whieli to repeal raqflms'i'temnl piiiii<i, 

No force to oleMse it ean a ri\er liriiw. 

Nor IlerculeejBSdld do’t, nor en;iit Nnsnau. 

JIlMt needy flniineien. mul huinli uni, 

SwBtfain/lbipit 


Projefctoni. pcciilat*. llio palace lipjd, ' • 

, Putniita exeJmnt'iiig ewd, 

Monatorn unknown to thin blunt larid^pld. 

Heaven taken tlio cute in hand, oelefUal uo 
A pplien til* ijft-triiil n'lnedy of pro j 
tIw iiiirai»ig*Hnpii*H wore better (nr emrley I'l 
Tluiii wFii'n old SiKloni was, or 'rroynovniil duBtroyU 
'flM! nent fdiHCi nc of every niimper’d iice, 

Sinkn down of this infernal I'liriidi.^, 

Down ciiirie tht lolly rooft, the eudanlnims, 

The blended mutal to a torn nl InnH. , 1 
The eiirviiipn eraeklo unil the nimhlcs.ruT, . 

The laiiiiiinan nlirink, viiiiiljrllw* Iti'iirii'H strive, 

Pp)|it h> tiu ut Holheiii'n |a*iieil, down they lull, 

The liery di lu»ri^w ii'im iiii^nw ullow s all. 

Hilt mark how iTnxiiluiiee with wiitehlul carui§ 

J)id Iiul'o'n liiAii d hiiddinir si. are, 

• * •'rhut ilieiilre pniilufi'd nil actuiii tniiy great 
^ On whieh l•tellluI nrchiiMiiliniw wiiit ; 

Of ki|^n ih iHHed. niont faitlifnl aiiiiiiln tell, 

And Hlaiighter’d iiii'iiiirehV woi.ld a viiliinie nwelL 

Jiiir happy ejiroiiirli' niii hIiow iihiiie 

• tyruiiln evueutud onc.Tl 

Another copy of verses, written about the snnia 
perioii “ill a lady's ivory l able- hook,” arc curiou^ 
as the first speeiineii of that peculiar talent vvlucfi 
Swift possessed, of ridieiilmg tlio vain, irivolpus, 
and eoiiimoii-plaec topics of general I'ociely. 

Meantime, ninid the ease of a literary hie, and 
with the prospects which Ti iiiple's eoniirn)e(i 
ini^ulship appeared td open to him. Swill \\iis|m- 
pereepiilily laving tlw fouiidalioti for a Irani oi mi.se- 
ry, wiiieli was to einhiller his future years; for it 
was (luring liis second residence at Moorpark, that 
he formed ins aeciuaintanee with Ksther .lohnsoiu 
hettir known by llie iioeiieal name of Stella. And 
hefiire entering upon tins ominons pari of his hi.s- 
tory, it is rn’cessaiy to notice some ptevions eireum- 
stahees, which have been reserved lo this place. 

While Swift pursued his studies at Trimly Col- 
lege as a seel iidi d and indigent seliolar, Ins inter- 
“Oiirse with female society was proluibly inneh Imi- 
ited. On his velum to Leieestei shire, nis mother 
appears to have Inid some ap|*r( lien.Mons of hi.s 
forming an impriidint attneliinent toavnimg wiv- 
inan ot llieir nelghhouihood,lt feais which Swift 
hnu«i'if treats as visionary, in a_ letter to a trieiul.tt 
As that letter foiins a sort of index to the views 
with which lie rriiiuiiited ft male .‘■•oeieiy, and lo hia 
plans of settling in life, the render will exeiise an 
extract. Jle alludes to his “ cold tiinpi r, and im- 
eonfineiUnimour,” ns siiftieieiit liinderanees to any 
iinpnuJem altaehinetit. Ilemeiitions Insresoliiiions 
not to lliink of marriage until his fortune was set- 
tleif in the world, and hints, that, evin iheii, ho 
would lie so Iniiii to please, he might proliahly put 
it oir till dooinsday,l!ll Ihit he charges those, appearf 

^ The Hminiii'iinp limisu, hiiill iipnn n ^iiii by dip pcIflinUrd 
Inigo Joi.f's, iilitiif p-piii'i'il llu* ronihiaratinii. II ii iiniU'C* s.*iujy 
to m!(i. Il.ui III front ot IIiin ulrnpliiru Cburluii 1. wu.<i bebLuded. 
hu )u»l line originiilft run 
. On lliH d:v lyriinis rxccHipd one. 

Rut tnLfinit Ihri'p wonN ure blutU-d mil, uiid the wo|||4tkinnio* 
roiiihiiii\wrillrii liidow llu-in. 

«« Hwirt'- Work-*, Vol. XIV. i». .TO. 

tt Spc h h-llPinlo Dr. Worrall I6tli .Timiinry 1738 9.— " W hen 
I went u hid to my inolher, iiUi-r llu* lti>\uhiiimi. she Itnnight mn 
ucqiiiimli'il with 11 liiiiiily. wlu-n! I here wiin ii «liiiigha r. wilh 
whom 1 WH« uennuiiiti il. My iiriidi'nl iiuilhi-r wils iilniid I sIhniIiI 
lio in lovfi with her; lull whin I went i(iI.midoii hIip ninrricil an 
innkivr*rrinLwebiM>roiigli, in that ri,iiiit) , hy w hoin she IihiI seve- 
ral ehililren.’*»wift’!« 'Wmks, Vol. X\ II p ‘ivo. 'I he nniru of 
thiii fair sediircr wa.s^i‘tty Joiiea. who. hy her m.iiriuge aho\u 
nieiitim'.i'd, liucninp Mis. Perkiiis of ihe tiemvi* Inn. tier diiiigli* 
leriifterwiinlii cluiiig'd Swiil'a pnitectiiinl^ui lirlnonduil 'jy 

ILTii'ltertotlM' Reverend Jolin Kendall, dated 11th Fcbniury 
HwitVs Wnrku, Vol. XV. p. 261. 
wi A mrigulnr m-eedote ia told, wbicb aeems to show, that, at a 

a I .vl* Kl* I... l«<A ^OlVlf 


pile of oil IIkU iirinco emild do; 


t Bitch il 



^e upon the mmnisi^lpt. Bill Whitehall wna 

JK90-1 ; the date therefore nnist lie Unit ot the year 

leu wuro (EiiipoBi'il, nut that iii whieli tliu acui- 

of Queen Mary. ' * 

I line scrutchLsl out, 
hero did under tho black plawtcr groaa 
thiw • • 

iPtuio^ bratoj aUron’d by alL 


late r‘’ra"i «f •'** n'fniiicil hh «eiiliinci)tii concerning rarlw 
niarriugca " A j mimr elerpi man, llu* ten of a bWiop iii In land. 
Iiuvini: niiirri il witlinbl ilie knowledaii of huurieiida. ilgatc nm- 
briifii' to IiiN fmiiily. iiml his father retnsed to see him. I'ho Dean 
iH'ing ill romi iniy vviiii him Home tiiw* alter. Mint no wonid ti-tt 
him n story ' When f wns a sehomhoy :it Kilkenny, nnd in lliu 
lower form, I lonped very niiieh to Iwvu a Imrse ol my ipvn toriilb 
on. One day I saw n poor man Irnding u very ntWit> li'aii horau 
out of the town to kill liim for skin. . 1 aa1h»lhe man if hit 
wmild Hell him, which Im readily r4msenti>d lo, uiKin iiiy ufleriits 
him soim vvlinl more than the piireofthr bide, which wti soil tlie 

I moniv I kid ill jke world. 1 iiiiiiicrhiileiy got on 111111 , to the great 
envy i^sniiie ofiny Hchoolfcllows. ami lo the ndicnmwt odH;ni| 
anil rode hiiiwalNiiit tlu* town. The horse Boon tired and laid 
littwo. Ab md m Btablo to put luui iulo, nor any money to pay 
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an^ of attachment, which hin frihnd had deemed 

'symptotna of passion, to an ocUto and irestless 

•'temptT, incapablcM>f enduring idlenessL and, there* 
fore, catching at such opportunities of amusement 
as moat readily occurred, and flrMucntly seeking 
and finding it in the sort of insignificant gallantry, 

''which he had ushd towards the girl in question ; a 
habit, he adds, to^he laid aside, wTihnever he began 
to take sober vcsolutions, and which, should he rn*.| 
ter the church, he would not imd it hard to lay 
down in the porch. Swift proved unable to keep 
-the promise which, doulglcss, hejtnd made to him* 

Sfttr, as well ns to his friend ; andrit^is probably to a 


habit, at first indulged merely from vanity, oi foe 
the sake of amusement, that we are to trace the 
wcll-knowji rireiimstances which cmbiAered his 
life, nnd impainul his reputation. 

His next attachment assumed a more serious 
complexion. It wus contracted in Ireland, and the 
object was Jane Warvng, the sister of his ancient 
college congmnjpn, whom by a cold poetical con* 
Ibeit he has termed Varina. From the letter* which 
he wrote to that lady, 2'.)th April, 16%, his passion 
appears to have been deep and serious, with too 
tniieh of the tragic mood, to accord exactly with 
hip account of those petty intrigues, in which 


"Codonu^, I'oniiniiii fiinnH anart, 
ry (irrnc hud ko,it lu)) near! ; 
sh'd and lanyiiMircr viiw’d and writ, 


In overy oerne hail ko,it li 

Had sigh'd and lanyiiMird 

Fur iiaalimc. or to ahuw his wit.'* 


On the contrary, the letter to Varina proposes, 
in tho most pressing terms, matrimony as a “jii.st 
and honourable action, which would furnish health 
to her, and unspeakable happiness to both." It is a 
pleading of vehemence nnd exclamation, containing 
a solemn offer to forego every prospect of interest 
for the sake of Varina; and apathetic complaint, 
that hi 4- love was more fatal than her cruelty. An- 
other letter, which we finil addressed to the same 
lady, is addressed to Miss Jane Waryng (no longt'r 
Varina) and is written in a very different tone from 
the first. Four years had now elnpsc'd, an interval in 
whieli much may bave hiippened to abate the ori- 
ginal warmth of Swift’s passion ; nor is it perhaps 
very fair, ignorant as we are of what had occurred 
in the interim, to pass a severe sentence upon his 
conduct, when, after being mortified by Vnr na*s 
cruelty during so long a period, he seems to have 
been a little startled by her sudden offeror Capitula- 
tion. It is, however, rertnin, that, just when the 
lover, worn out by neglect, or disgusted by uilecr- 
tainty, began to grow cool in his suit, the lady, a 
ease not nlto'gether without example, became press- 
ing and categorical in her imniiries what hud al- 
tered the style of her admirers b tters. In reply. 
Swift charges varina with want of affection, and 
inriitfi'rencc, states his own income in a most dis- 
mal point of’view, yet intimates he might wcUpre- 
tond to n hetler fortune than she was posses|id of. 

far from retaining his former opmi^as to 
Ihe effects of a happy union, that he inquirf^ whe- 
ther the physicians had got over some scruples they 
appeared to entertain on the subject of her health, 
lastly, he demands peremptorily to know whether 
she could undertake to manage their domeatic af- 
fairs, with an income, of rather Icsa than three hun- 
rircil pounds a year; whether she woilfd engage to 
follow the methods tie should point out for the im- 

R rovement«f^«rniind; whether sho eonid bend all 
er nfii'Clions 1 "the same direction which he should 
ffive his own, and so govern her passions, hoi^ver 
tustly provoked, as at all tiiiv’s to resume her good 
Dumoiir at his approqeh ; nnd, finally, whether she 
could account thi; place where he resided, more 
welcome than courts and citrcs without him? 

fir his *'intfHiane«/f bnaiin to find out^liat a fcioliiiW tNinmin 1 
had mnile, and crinl ht'ditily Ibr the Ihue of my amh: liiittlicj 
IMiiae dyiiiR anon afinr iipo'i tlin apot, pave mo aome m'lef.* To^ 
this the yo'inf clunryman iinaweaMi, ‘ Sir, your story is very eooil. 
and aripliraale to my c ise j Xoivn I dea»>rve such a rtlNike ai'd 
th n hurst into a II •ml or ream. ’I'lu' D an moilr no reply, hut 
went the nex day to the Innldicitenant, and iirfvailod on him to 
rive rho yoirnu irenlleman a small livinir, thpnj^eaiiL f rjiis im- 
anciliatt* aiipr ort : and not lo'iir after brought about V reconcUia- 
Ihm betwpbn his Ihther aral him." * 

• Swift*! Woikf.VoL XV. p. 913. n • 
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These premises agreed, (as indispensable to pleaSh 
tho^ who, like himself, were "dipply read in the 
world. ) he intimates his willingness to wed hefi 
though iDithmtt personal beauty or large fortune. 
It must remain uncertain whether the poaitive re- 
quisites, or the proffered abatements, were least 
acceptable to the lady ; but, under all circumstan- 
ces. she must , have oeen totally divested of priifo 
and delicacy, if she could, upon such terms, havo 
sxarted from her reluctant lover, the fait • which I e 
seemed so unwilling to plight Thus separated 
8wift and Varina. ^uch, ns we have already no- 
ticed, may no doubt have happened, in the courso 
of thc9r correspondence, to alter his opinion of that 
lady, or lead him to imagfne that, in delaying a posi- 
tive answer to hi^proposals, she was trifling vaith 
his passion,^ But ere she was dismissed from the 
scene, he had learned* to know one with whom* 
much of the good nnd evil of his future life was t6 
be inseparably blended. 

Ksthur Johnson, who purchased, by a life of pro- 
longed hopes and disappointed affection, a poctieifl 
immortality under the name of Stella, became first 
known to Swift during Ijis second residence with 
Sir Willinm Teniplc. The birth of Stclin has been 
enrofully investigated, with the hopes of discovering 
soAisihing that mightarender a mysterious and ro- 
ftinntic history yet more romantic. But there aro 
no sound reasons for supposing that she had other 
parents than her repntra father and mother, ^ha 
former a younger brother of a good family in Not- 
tinghamshire, nmf by profession a merchant in Lon- 
Mon,— the latter a woman of acute nnd penetrating 
talents, the friend aniLcompnnion of Lady Gifford, 
Temple’s favourite simer, and cherished by her with 
particular respect nnd regard until the end of her 
life. Johnson, the father, died soon after Stella'a 
birth, but Mrs. Johnson and her two daughtera 
were inmates ofMoorpark for several years. Gene- 
ral interest was taken by nH the inlinhitants of this 
innn.sioii, infha progress which little Hetty made, in 
her education. And much of the task of imgruction 
devolved upon Swift, now a man of thirty, who 
seems to have, for some time, regarded his lovely 
pupi with the friendship of an elder hrotlier.f But 
the constant nnd habitual intercourse of afifeetionate 
confidence between the mnstiT and the pupil, by 
degrees assumed a more tendiT complexion ; nnd it 
will be presently seen, that when fortune appeared 
disposed to separate tnem, they were both unwilling 
to submit to her dictates. There is little doubt, that 
the feelings which attended this new connexion, 
niitst have had weight in disposing Swift to break 
off the lingering and cold courtship which he had 
maintnined with Mrs. Jane Waryng. And from 
this period, the fates of Swift nnd Stella were ao ’ 
implicated together, ns to produce the most remarka- 
ble incidents of both their lives. 

Four years of quiet nnd happy residence at Moor- 
park were terminated by thccfcoth of Sir William 
Temple, in I69H-9. Hh was not unmindful of SwiA^a 
generous and disiiiteresled friendship, which he re- 
warded by a peeiininry legacy, and with what he, 
doubtless, regarded as of niiien greater consequence^ 
the bdiuest oT his literary remains. These, consider- 
ing the author’s high reputation and numeroua 
friends, held forth to nis literary executor an oppor- 
tunity of coming before the public, in a manner that 

* Ho tniiirht her even 4lie moat onfinary imrti of ediicafun, 
and n namniliir, inntmr.trd her fai the ait oTWimns. Their hanila 
r^mhled earti ntluT in Mjaio^p^^iaiit^. But thowh he in- 

I mr nom beinf a; leara- 


atnicU-d her in tho aei-eHKa'y h 

dcnce he went an further, and that -1 _ _ . 

inI lady, wna leally defiricet in many iifdia moat oniinaify poin 

of infiirmai ion. The ci 'i tor ia (Miaacaaeatfr * 

marrinal iiotm, written by Swift for elunifl 
Milton, 1660, whinh ia inHcribud, “Tho gift n 
to Mm. Dinpley aiwj Mra. Jolmafin, May 1761,'* The iwloi 
nuirermiii, hut the infundliliiin which they eoapilf It fuehaa could 
only he ii*oful to iieratma of a vc|y indiflerent ripcstion. ’Thiia, 


I'afeaiinc Ja explained to be the Hn|y-Land, Rlina gad Daiiau, 
two fjcnmn nwra, Pilantcra are rimd<>red iiilltmUAkidua, He^ 

^..1 — I — — .^1 •• Js 1 injcnra,** 


ciiira , CVlumbiia ia duaignatciliiahe “ who 

iiml Xcrxoii oa having “made a bridge withahipa. 


Pont." It dooa nut accm likely that Swift wuul 
tiiia troiildc merely for tlw illumination of Mra. * 
infcreneoplainly moat be, “ "■ 

mr well sducated. 
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should excite at once interest and respect. And 
when it is cons^crcd, that all Swift's plans revolv- 
^ upon makin^himsclf eminent as an author, the 
value of such an occasion to distinguish himself 
could scarcely be too highly estimated. 

The experiment, however, ajipcared at first to 
have in a great measure disappointed these reasona- 
ble expectations. The works of Temple were care- 
fullv edited, with a dctlication to King William ; and 
at the same time a petition was presentt*d for Swif|, 
reminding his Majesty of a promi.se ninde to Sir 
William Temple, to bestow on him a prebend of 
Canterbury or Westiiiinsten Swift has expressed 
his belief, that the Earl of Rtminuy^ who pr^iuised 
to second this pctjiion, did in reality siinprcss it; 
and William, when he ceased to retip the benefit of 
Temple’s political experience, was not likely to irite- 
, rest himself deeply in hiscposthumoulV literary la- 
bours. After long attend.-incr upon court, therefore, 
Swift's hopes of promotion disappeared, and the re- 
volution principles, which he certainly stronglv pro- 
fessed^ did not prevent his regarding King wilUam, 
and hjs iiieiiiorj^ with very little complacency. 

^ SECTION 11. 

Svfifi gopw to Irrlonil wilh I^rd Berkeley— Hit diflprenrrs with 
that iHililf'miiii- obtfiinN the liviiil <8‘ Lamnir^Uo iw (li'.ploaxul 
with liiM Hiiitcr'ii iiiurriafe -Hiii mode of life at Lanin^. MN. 
Diiiffloy Hiitl Sicllii cmiie to IrclHmWl'Hdiil iiiiikeM pmiKisuh 
ofinurrinin* tuHtoIlH -Swift flmltark« in iHiliticM— llu uiniiion 
OT the atruim of church and atato— Talc of a Tiili. 

Swiix now in the prime of life, and w'ell known 
both to the great and learned, could not long waiiL 
an honouruulc provision, nccordijigly ri'ceivix] 
and accepted an invitationno attend the Karl of 
Berkeley, one of the Lords Justices of Ireland, to 
that country, in the capacity of chaplain and private 
secretary. Hut these plurality of offices gave iini- 
brngc to a Mr. Bushc, who had pitched ufion the 
latter situation for himsilf, and who contrived, under 
preteneo of its incompatibility with tht character of 


a clerguniaii, to have Swift supi'raeded in his own 
favour. Lord Berkeley, *• with a poor apology,” pro- 
mised to make his chaplain amends, hy giving liim 
the first good (diiireh-Iiving that should becoii^ va- 
cant. Hilt neither in this did he keep his word ; for, 
when the rieh Deanery of Derry w'as in lii.s gift, 
Bushe entered into a negotiation to sell it fora bribe 
of a rhoiisaiid pounds, and would only consent to 

r ive Swift lliepreferr?ricc, upon his paying u like sum. 
licensed alike at the secretary and Ins princiiinl, 
whom he supposed to be necessary to this unwuithv 
conduct. Swift returned the succinct answer, “Wod 
confound you both for a couple of .scoundrels,’* ami 
instantly left I.urd Berkeley’s lodgings in the castle.* 
lie had a trendy given vent to his resentment in one 
or two keen personal satires; and his patron, 
alarmed for the eonsi'tpiences of an absolute biraeli 
with a man of his temper and talents, was glad to 
reconcile, or at least to pacify him, by presenting 
him with the rectory of Aghes, and the vicarages of 
Lnracor aiul Unthbeggan. These livings united, 
thoiigli fur inferior in value to the Deanery of Derrv, 
iv.inedyet n certain and competent fund of siibsisi- 
e ?e, riiiiounting to about yearly. The Pre- 
bend of Diinluvin beingadded in the year 1700, mim'd 
Swift’s income to betwixt 360/. and 400/., which 

* litinl Orrery intimate*, that, notwithataiulinir wlmt is aimve 
ftateii. SwiO would nelually liaw olitained tliii* iirctrniinit. Imt 
fhr rlu> intcrforeiicc ol'the fearned Di.iviiifr. “ Tho arh Dennery 
ofDi'rrylieeamo vacant at this timcuai'd wn* inti'nik'd Ihr him 
by Lom^Derkriey, if Dr., gm, then Twlmp «!* IVrry. nOrmarrl* 
Archbishop of Dublin, had not inti>n'(N'*'(i. crtrentinv that tlii> 
deanery miyht ha liven loaomosnive and eldi rly divine. mfluT 
than Ml yoiinc a nantbecHiiHc. nildcd tlir liirlK.i', ilm *itinti< n 
•I Derry ia in Ihl nhlM of Presbyterians, and 1 shrndd be cliid of a 
demoian who CMM bo of aiwistancc to me. 1 have no olyt'ctiim 
U» Ml. Swift. I know him to bo a spricrhtly. incrt'iiin"* vonn^ 
man ; bnl, instaM’ f rcaidiny, I dare siyr In* will he eteinully fly 
haekwaidt MM fmwnrdii to London ; und therefore 1 isitn>Ri 
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was its amount until he was prefonvd to tlie‘Dei.nery 
of St. Patrick’s. These facts are asoertairud from 
his account-books for the years 1701 and 1702, which 
evince, on the one hand, the remarkable economy 
with which Swift managed this moderate income, 
and on the other, that, of the expenses which 
permitted himself, more than one-tenth part wae- 
incurred in actsmf liberality ariu benevoleiice.t . 

Swift’s quarriM with Lord Berkeley did not dis- 
turb liis interrourse with Jibe rest of the family, in 
which he reUiiiicd bis situation of chaplain. Lady 
Berkeley stood high in his ypiiiion, ns an iimiahlo and 
virtuous woniun,Sn whom the most easy and polito 
conversation, jbined with the truest piety, mi^t 
(fhe observed united to ns much advantage as ever 
they wife seen apart in any other persons.^ The 
company also of two niiiiablc and lively young la- 
dicHrof fashion, daughters of the cHrl,ll must navo 
rendered the society still more fascinating; and. 
ncrordingly, it is during his residence with Lota 
Berkeley, that Swift appears first to have given way 
to the playluliiess of his dispusitfoii In niimcroiu 
poetical jci/.r f/V.v]r^rt7, which no poet ever composed 
with the same felicity and spirit. Of this class’ are 
the inimitable petition of Mrs. Francis Harris, tlio 
verses on Miss Floyd, a young lady of beauty and 
spirit, who w'us also .an iniiui teot the family, and 
some other pieces, written during this period. But 
the most solemn >^nggery was the Meditation on 
a Broomstick, eomposed and road with infinite gra- 
vity, ns nil existing portjon of the Honourable Mr. 
Boyle’s Mediintions, whieli, it seems, f.ady Berke- 
ley used to riqiiest Swift to read aloud more tre- 
quently tlinii was agreeable to him. In such com- 
pany} and with such amusements, his time glided 
happily away, anil he retained a high regard for the 
ladies of tlio family during the. rest of his life. Lady 
Betty Berkeley, in pnrtieiilnr, afterwards Lady Betl^ 
Germiiine, was, to the end of his career, one of his 
most valuable and most valiird eonrspundeiits. 

During this period of Swift’s life, his sister con- 
Iraetrd an imprudent marriage with a person eollt>d 
Fenton, to his very high and avowerl displeasure, 
w’hieh, fiord Orrery has informed us, wussolejy owing 
to liis ambition bring outraged at her niatehing with 
n traJcsiuun. This, however, was hy no means tho 
case. Feiiion was a worthies.^ ehnrneter, and upon 
the eve of baiikruptey, wheni Swift’s sister, against 
his warm reiiioiistrnnces, chose to unite her fato 
to his. Aiuf allhough hr retained his resenlincnt 
ngiViist her iiiipnidenee, T.urd Orrery ought not to 
have omitted, that, oel of liis own moth rate income. 
Swift allowed Mrs. Fenton what v^.s ndrqiiale to 
her romforiidilc surport, amid flic ruin in which 
that impriitlcnre had involvid hf-r.§ 

Having now taken leave of LtB-d Berkeley’s fa- 
mily, at least ns resitU-nt elinplnin, Swift, in fhe 
y« nbl700, took possession of his living at Laracor, 
nndyesumed the liahils of a coipitry rlergymnn. 
Ho ivaaid to have wnlkid down, iricop7nt(j^o the 
place his future residence; and tradition has 




ihhthemBjr 




j flir in soma uttwir t laiM.*.” Lord Orrerj/'g 

- j, 179fL p. 39. Arrhliinhop Kinnwa* afler- 

Nf (liMiiaHriiiti'd of prererment nn arrminl pf hi* 
moe. WJIM »r. Boulter wa« tnemreil to hr Primiifc tflT lirlanit, 
in spile IMM^aimi, a* Arehbiahop of Dublin, Kinr rcni'ivfd him 
waM MUMfwair, with the sarenatic apolofrj, '* My lonl, 1 am 
eertafai yoMf cnee wilUeripvo am, becaiue you inoiy i lun tto 
eUtafilMk^ ^ 


iiitri'Nia r«mt 


t Arrmint ofpxfepw from Nov. 1, 1700, to Nov. 1, 1701. 
Artirir* per Arcount, 

Rlioe* anil BiM4a, - . . . . 

A <H'rvant'* wofica. Ac. . . . - 

Wfaihing, Ac. 

T inen. . .. ...... 

rioriie*. . ” 

JfMimeis, . * ^ . . . . 

■1. B. ....... 

Arridonts, ) 

Hor f*i . .'. . . . . 

r«*’tfoi*i ....... 

Piny* 

and chanty extraordinary, 
rlinrily cfiinmiin, . , . , • . 

Kxponnea common, , . . . . 


L. ». d. 

3 0 0 
7 0 0 

4 b 0 
fi 0 0 

13 0 0 
10 0 0 

5 0 0 
ODD 

13 0 0 
I 10 0 

6 0 0 
10 0 0 
3 10 0 

17 0 0 

L.I00 0 0 


t Tlii* execltent lad^waa the dniiefiter of Fnrh**t Noel, Via 
nnt.CnmtvteTi, niid nArr to Edwanl, first Earl of (jaimdxNOUfh. 


Sill* dint 30lh July, 1719. 

B LiidtfM Mary and Elixaheth Berkeley. Tlie fhnner married 
TlnimiiH (’himilH'nofHanworth. iitthe rninty i fMiddlom'X ; the 
latter Sir John Germaine of Dniytop, in flu* coiirty of Nntfhnmp- 
ton. A thini dniii'hNTof tlie Earl, ijidy Penvloic, died duiiiif 
hi4 ri'riilpnCt at nHdiii. 

.A '£.1?^ rarlinilar; conccniing Fenton arc on Uie authority of 
Mr. Theopluligi Swift. 
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r^rded various anecdotes* of his journey. He 
walked Piraight to the curate's house, demanded 
his name, and announced himself bluntly *'as his 
master." All was bustle to receive a'person of such 
conscQuence, and who, apparentlj^ was determined 
to make his importance telt.t The curate’s wife 
‘ was ordered to Ihy aside the d^tor's only clean 
shirt and stockings, which he carried in his pocket ; 
nor did Swift relax his airs of (Wminntioii until he 
had excited much alarm, which his subsftHincnt kind 
and friendly conduct to the worthy couple, turned 
into r<.'spccifiil attachment. l%is was the ruling 
irait of Swift’s coiiduct to others ;diis praise a^suni- 
• ed the appenrunce and language of coiiiplaiiit ; liis 
benefits wcreoftiMi piefaced by a prologue of a threat- 
ening riuture; his most grave th>3nics were blended 
with ironical pleasantry, and, in those of a lighter 
nature, deep and hitter satire is often couched under 
the most trilling li;vity. 

.Swift’s life at Laracor was regular and clerical. 
He rend nrv-'crs twice a week, and regularly preach- 
*c(i upon me Sunday. Upon the foiiiier oceasiotis 
'th(? church was thinly ottended ; and it is said, that 
the ludicrous and irrevcreiid anecdote of his ad- 
dressing the church service to his parish clerk, 
ogeurred wlien he found the rest of the congrega- 
tion ahsciit upon such an occasion. The triini of 
the story has been, however, disputed, although the 
friends of Swift allow that it had much of the necu- 
iiarity of his vein of liiimoiir. The reader w'ili find 
beneath, the r^nsuiiiiig of Mr. Theuphilus Swift 

* Am»ng theHC ntny Iw rcrknnoil the flfigei'rel lincH, in which 
he i-< «iiiil tu liiivc tMiintiitmiorutii] varioiiM inwiM mid villagun 
tliruugh wliicli he pasMoJ in wny tu biiracur. 

" nnhiin for n city, nunxliarliii thr it plow, 

NiOiiri liir fi niiirkul, Arrllinirken for a euw . 

Kcli'x for Hii util town. Virinnin pour. 

Cavan fur dirt, uiiil Bellurbet fur u whore.” 

mwlftfann. 

Swill was very miieh ndilietinl to thi« sort of pruverli-innkinR, ns 
It nitty heeiilli'il. In the fullowuig emiplft on rurluw, 1 niHlcr- 
nlanit the lust line h hnrhiy deseriptive ; hnt (hetuwniindnihubit- 
B im flo nut now miiiii the n*proiich eunluinuil in tlw sucuiid: 

” Hiirh chnrrh and low sttM'ple, 

Dirty town and prtMui p«<u|ilc.” 

Many instanc%'s of this humour may he observed in tlic Jouriml tu 

Another anecdote of this juiimcy is pn'scn’ed hy Mr. Wilson ; 
" There were three inns in Navnn, earh of whieli clahn. ti this 
day, the hunoiir of having entertained Dr. Swill. It is proliuble 
that >ie dined at one of them, for it is cortiun that hn sle^ at 
:ells, in the luiiiie of Jonathan Belehur, a la'icestershire ninii, 
who had Imilt the inn of that town on the Knglish nualei. wliici. 
still exHN. uiid, in point of rniNinunsriess anil convoiiii nee, 
wviiild not ilivgrare the first mail in England. Tho host, wlH'ther 
Btniek hy the isfirniiiandine Nteriniess of Nwill's atipt'anin -e. or 
fr«iin niitiinil eivihly, sIuiwihI him into tho liest rouiii, and wiiitml 
himself at tiihle. TliOniUiMiliiin oflk'le.luT neums so fur to have 
wini ii|M>ii .Swill as tu luivc iinslnred some cunveraiition. ‘ You're 
an KnglHhmiin, .Sin' said Swif. ‘Yes, sir.' ‘ What is voiir 
name »' • Joimlnini Ilelelier, sir.’ ‘ An Knglishiimn, and Jo/nmhan 
too. in the town of KeIN, -Wliii would have ilifiiii;ht it! Ivhat 
bmnght yon tu this roiiiilry ?’ ' I came with Sir Tlionius ^ylor, 
air : nn<r idsdieve I imtild reckon Jlfty Jonathann in niMiiniiy.’ 
‘Then >011 ,ire n niiin of fuiiiily/* ’^Yea, sir; and I Imve fiwr 
bons and three daiiehten hy one inuthor, a gooil wonmn of true 
Insh mould ' ‘ Have you long been out of your native country*’ 
'Thirty )'eiini, sir.’ ‘Do 3 *iiu ever oxia.'ct to visit it again'’ 
‘Never.’ 'Can yon say that without a sigh?’ *I can. air; niy 
fiiniily is my lUHintry.' AW'liy, sir, you are a better idiilofaiplier 
than those who have writti'ii volnnios on tlw 'suLuoct : Then you 
are rccnneili'd to your into ‘ I ought tu bo ao ; I ifti very happy ; 
I like the pe(i|)h\ and though 1 won not horn in Irelaiid, 1 'll die m 
it, and that ’s the same thing.’ Swill paiisdR in deep tlmught fur 
a minute, and ihenv.ti.lth mneh energy, reiienUvl the first line of 
tlio preamble tiftiio iiVoil Irish statute -IpvimUthfrnU IUbfrni- 
oren ! (' Tim Knelish settlers are more Irish than the Irish tiivm- 
■elves.’)”— London. 1W4, Vol. 1. 58. ■* 

t His mud > of inrinduciiw himself was often whimsical and 
alarming. The widow of Mr. Watson, a miniature-paintor in 
Dublin, wIm), hurself. billowed tho same profcssiim, used hi men- 
tion. tlwt while a gin in Imr tuther'a hoiiacf (a Mr. Hoy, of tire 
eonntv of Wicklow,) a gentleman rmlc up to the door, was ad- 
mitted to tlie tinrliNir where tho fiimily were sitting, and held 
some conversatiiin with Mr.*Hiiy. iirobabl^upoii a htemry topie, 
■s lior fUtlier loll the mom to seek a lesik referred tu. During his 
absence, the strangT, su>aling softly behind her. gave her it smart 
■ml uuexnoctnil slap on tire chock, saying, at the same time, to 
the astoiushod girl, ” You willAnw renieiiilier Dean Swill os hnig 
■s you livo ;” in which he proniresiud very truly. Ev«>n in hiring 
■ervants. it was his custom to bi'gin by asking tliim their quitlifi- 
cations fur disRharaiiig tire lowest and must n(Drtifyii% offices. 
If they answered saurily, or expressed themsolves alfrontml, the 
treaty was emled ; if not, he set their submissive mplies to the 
■ceouat of theii^ood seine, and tuusUy eiigalcd Uiem. 


Upon this curious anecdote, to xf^ich there can be 
but one objection, namely, that Swift was more 
likely to do such a thing, than Orrery to invent it ; 
and that to Swiit, notwithstanding his sincere piety, 
a jest was irresistibly srductive.t On Sundays the 
church at Laracor was well atlendid by the iicigh- 
ituiiringfumihcH; and Swift, far from having reason 
U) complain of want of an audience., utiained that re* 
,putation which he pronounced to be the iieighi of his 
ambition, since inquiries were Imiiieiitly made at 
his faithful clerk, Kosp-r Coxe,ll whether the Doctor 
was to preach that Sunday. 

While resident at Laracor, it was Swift's principal 
care to rci^nir the dilapidations which the church and 
vicarage had sustained, by the carelessness or ffva- 
rice of former iiicumheiitB. He expressed the utmost 
iiidignatioif at the apifburance ot the church; and,* 
during the first year of his iricuinbeticy, expended a 
considcTable sum in putting it into decent repair. 
The vicaragt* he also made comfortably tcnuntable,! 
and proceeded to improve, it, aorording to the ideas 
of beauty and taste which were #it that tisne uni- 
versally received. He fornied a pleasant garden: 
smoothed the banks of a rivulet into a canal, ana 
planted w'illows in regular ranks by its side. These 
wUlp.ws, so often ceUhrated in the Journal to Stella, 
are pow dccaycil or cut down ; the garden cannot 
he ir.iccd; and the canal only resembles a ditch. 
Vet ilu* parish and the rector continue to derive same 
advantage, from its having hren once the abode of 
Swift. He iiicrt^sed the glebe from one acre to 
•twenty. The tithes of Elfernuck, purchased with 
his own niijuicy, nl alime when it did not abound, 
were, by hi.s will, seined for ever on the iiicuiiiheiit 
of thill living. ir 

But f.aracor had yet grcnlcr charms than its wil- 
lows niui canals, the facetious htimoiirs of Roger 
Coxe., and the applause of the gimtry of the neigh- 
bourhood. Swift had no ffboner found his fortune 
cstnhlishcil ill Ireland, than it became his wish that 
Stella should be an inhabitant of that ktngdom. 
This was easily arranged. She was her own mis- 
tress, and the rate of interest being higher in Irc- 
lan4 furnished her with a plausible excuse for 
taking up her residence near the friend and instruc- 
tor of her youth. The company of Mrs. Dingley, 
a woman of narrow income and limited iinderHiunu- 
ing, hut of middle age, and a creditable clinraeter, 
obviated, in a great iiieiisiire, the inferences which 
the worid must otherwise have neeessarily drawn 
from thi.s step. Some whispers so singular u reso- 
lulisn doubtless ocrasioned ; but the eaulioti of 
Swift, who was never known to sec Stella but 
ill presence of a third party, and the constant at- 
tendance of Mrs. Dingley, to whom, apparently, ho 

1 '* I pcrfcRtljr recollect, that neither iny futher or Mrs. White- 
wuy liad ever heiml lire story of ’Dourly IrelovrtI Kogi'r.' till 
Orrery’s btwk inude itn apireuriincn. I linvi* frrviucmtly hesrri 
them say HOr They allowed it ■ us |•n•lsillh^ and not unlike th* 
Dean ; imt tirej iKMinnii il wim an invention of Orn>ry's, to ilia- 
creilit the Deiin’s n*iipi'ri fi)r relieion. TIrey thought it very sin- 
milurthut such n rinMimstunce. hail it been true, should not Iwive 
been known to them ; esiMirinlly ns my father had a coiiMiilerahlo 
estate near I.uriirur, anil rusideil very miicli upon it. For myself, 

I give no cnMlit to the story. 1 rerily beliexe that Orrery applira 

II story Ire hml found, to discredit the pi. ty of tire Dean.” Mr. 
Hwitl uiYerwurds found the same story, 111 Hie some words, in an 
old jest IsMik, |irint4>il Iretwixt 1665 and 1660. 

I' Koger wns a man of humour, and merited a master like 8wift 
W'heii till* Drclor remarked that lie nvore a scarJet 
defended hiinself as Ireiiig dr the ehureh-militant 
hid fur these iKiiiltry i" said Bwift to bis humUe 
a sale of furm slfick. "Ntf sir,” 8^4 Rofor. ” iirey m jiu» 
tt-giMiig to ilflicA.” *rhey were, hi feet, on the point of being 
kiioi'kofl riown to a farmer luillra Ualob. Tw^numourist was 
origiriHlIy a hatter, and died ot tho ags'qf Iff, at Bniky, in tfao 
county of t’avun. Hoc IForArs, Vot. I. p t, 

i Tire house np|M*urs. from its present mins, to have been a 
c^nnfortablu niiin'«inn. Tin* presimt Bishop of Meath, (whom llM 
edius* is pnsid to ciili Ins ffiuriri,) with classic feeling, while iiross- 
r'g unon his clergy, at u late visitation, the duty of repairing the 
Mehe-hoiiiNM, nddn^sseil himself isutic.iilnr to the Tiear of f4im- 
cor, ami recunimemled hi him. in tho illicessary improvements of 
his mansion; to save as fhr as possible, tlio walla of the liouso 
which hoddamn inhabitt'd by his great tircdocessor. • ^ 

IT This was not w'ltlioiit a touch of Ins peculiar humour. These 
tithes, by his will, are deviseil to his successors in the cure, so 
long as the Estublishi'd Cliurcli iosted ; apd to tin' poor, in easp 
it slHHiItl li'ife'xeliarigud for any other form of the Cliristmn rell- 
pkwi , excepting fiom Qw benefit theieuf, Jews, Atheistff 
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paid equal attention, seem to have put acandal to 
silence. Their readence was varied with the same 
anxiMUS regard to Stella’s character. When Swift 
left his parsonap at Laracor, the ladies became its 
tenants ; and when he returned, th.’v regularly re- 
tired to their lodgings in the town of Trim, the capi- 
tal of the diocese, or were received by Dr. Raymond, 
so often mentioncid in the Journal, the huspiiablc 
vicar of that pariah. Every exterior circumstance 
which could distinguish an union of mere friend- ' 
ship from one of a more tender nature, was care- 
fully observed, and the surprne at first excited by 
the BtUtlement of Mrs. Dingley and Stella in a 
oountrY to which they were strangers, seems g/adu- 
ally tohavc subsided.^ It isChowever, highly proba- 
ble, that between Swift and StellactluTi* was u tacit 
understanding that their iinioji was to bo^cumpletcd 
by niarria^ when Swift’s income, according to the 
pi udentiai scheme which he had unhappily adopted, 
ahoiild be adequate to the expen^ of a iiiutriiiionini 
establishment. And here it is impossible to avoid 
mnarking tlieyaniiyol that over- prudence, which 
labours *10 provide against all possible coniingeii- 
des. Had Swift, like any ordinary man in his situa- 
tion, be«‘n chii ten ted to share his limited income 
with a deserving object of bis affections, tlic task 
of his biographers would Iftife been short -odd 
cheerful ; and we should neither have had ttf re-* 
(uird, nor apologize for, those circumstances whiidi 
foriisthe most plausible charge against his luemury. 
Ill the pride of talent* and of wjsdom, he endea- 
voured to frame a new path to happiness; and the 
oonsciciucncea have rendered him a warning, where 
the various virtues with whiph he woti endoweil, 
ought to have made him a pattern. 

Mean will Ic, the risk of ill construction being so 
corefiillv guarded against, Stella with her beiuiiy 
and acconiplishiiients was not long without an ad- 
mirer. She was then about eighteen, her hair of a 
raven black, her featurePboth beautilul Jind expres- 
sive, and her form of perfect syninietry, though 
rather infJiiicd to on hon point. To those outward 
graces were added good sense, great docility, and 
uncuninion powers both of grave and gay conver- 
sation. and a fortune, which^ though small, w-n^iii- 
(h'pendcnl. It is not surprising, therefore, that she 
should have reccivcfl an oIKt of inarriuge from the 
Revereml Dr. William Tisdal, a clergyman of ta- 
lents and respectability, with whom Swift lived upon 
a familiar and friendly footing. The proposals of 
the lover were made to Swift, ifi* the lady’s guardian, 
by whose wishes and advice she was deteriiiiiied to 
be guided ; and thus he was apparently reduf*cd 
cither to the necessity of stating his own pri'tcn- 
sions to Stella’s hand, or of resigning her to a rival. 
Mr. Deane Swift has here frankly explained and 
rondemned the eonduet of his kinsman, which Mr. 
Sheridan, perhaps for that very reason, has laboured 
to colour over and justify. According to the for- 
mer, Swift insisted upon sueh unreasonable terms 
for Stella’s tnniiiteiiaiiec and provision, in case of 
widowhood, that Tisdal was iiiiahle to iiceede to 
them.* Sheridan, on the other hand, assures us, 
that the lefusnl rnriie finally from the young lady 
herself, who, though she showed at first no n pug- 
iiuncc to Tisdal’s proposal, perhaps w’itli ii view to 
sound Swift's sentiments, yet could not at length 
prevail upon lierself to abandon the hope of being 
united to him. Tisdal himselfrsiispecteil Swift did 
not warmly befriend his suit^.as is evident from a 
latter, dated 20th April, .1704,1 in jiliieli the latter 
endeavours, somewo^ imperfectly, to justify hini- 
sjBif A'omeuch-an accusation. For considering his 
express admission, that if his fortune and humour 
permitted him to think of luntriniony, among all 
persons on earth Stella should be his choice: and 
epnaidering the close and intimhte union widen had 


* Hie BniM|b Bcquaintagcm iif tlio partieii pxpcrlr4 ailifli'mnt 
ramlt Mr. Ttsanas 8\vi0. tlie nenn'ii “iNirnon rouNin.” in a 
letter mn^UtteiibRiii, Feb. 5, ITOS, uHkM wbetbt'r Jdhndian bn 
maniedl er Whetber ho hna lh*eii alile to ivdinttlicchunuBof Mb 
tbsw fonwWomen that marrliei] quite ftviin Muonwrk to Dublin, 
^ Og woold have anucheii to the North or any n^uic ciit,) 


Mtbjuil r^utioD toeiipaae him c 
t Owtt’S Wodu. VoL XV. p. 9 - 


SO long subsisted between them, it requires strdfig 
faith to add implicit credit to Swift’s next assertion, 
that so strong a predilection nevcr»operatcd as an 
impediment tq 'Tisdal’s courtship. ]Nor is it in 
nature to suppose that he should have been iiidilTeri 
eni to the thoughts of one "whom he. loved better 
than his life, a thousand million u^linies,”^ passing 
into the pqsscssion of another.^ ^is also rtmaik* 
able, thuT \vht-n Tisdal is meiitioiied in the Journal 
to Stella, it is always with <a slight or sneer, and 
frequently w'lth allusion to some disgusting iinper- 
fection. Vet no d^icn hreaeh took place betwc'cn 
the rivals, if we ^lluy term them so, for they coiif 
tinued to main tain occasional intercourse down to 
tile year 174(i, when Tisdal witiusses the Dean’s 
last will. *rhc coarse epigram attached lo the fol- 
lowing friignicnt of one of Swift’s letters, (never 
before pubiisluo,) siiows that their correspondence 
WHS not uniformlv ol tlie most frirndly nature. 

“ lipur Sir,- You dcNirctl me to finwb suniu Jinca you wrote 
DuiiBliiiirliii : * 

“ Hinir nnn I finiith uhiit you have begun I 
ran fire to nprii tVuit omhuiI the sim > 

MImiiiIiI Itai-hui‘l dra\i a liigin'a blnnniing face. 

Exert biH Hkill to give it every grace. 

And lc>nve the ii'Kt to ,iijine Diileb lienvy drone ; 

^'oidfl >oii Mut rather aye that lareuliuic? 

\)r hIiouIiI Fiuxiiele.*! the marble take, 

A VeniiM' Iliad and ii^‘k anil Hliunlflera make, 

And some rude liaiiii altcniiit the n-at fnnn thence, 

Wtiuld yon not tiaiik liini xoid oreomiiion sciiael 
Tlit^ae liintH I hope will inoxe yon to excuau 
TIm* ficit refiiMiil of my liumlili: mime 
The tank I niiiiit di‘rlme, and think it juRt 
f Your piece rantiriue ua it m. a Bint. 

Stiiiri* wiiiit allow, 

A golden clianri .... below.*' 


IFoiir liiif'R in the original are here eraRCit, and Uie word* hero 
interlmeii. only could lie made out.] 

“ Being in ii vein of wilting epicrnmii, I aeml you the fnllowmf 
piece upon Tmdal, w liirh 1 intend to send to all bia aeiaiuintance ; 
fiir Ih* giM-B from lioime to laame to ahow hia uil upon me, for 
winch 1 think it leaaunublu liu aliuuld liavu ■omcthnig to itaro 
him in Uin fane. 

“UFDN WILLIAM TISDAL, D. D. 

" When a noriinii wax djing, llie next man of kin 
StiKNl iner him gaping to lake hut breath in. 

Were Tindiii the xami* way tohlow out lux lirciith, 

Sueh a wliitV to the living a ere leurli worun tluiii death. 

Any mail with a lamc would miirli rather ilio. 

So woAM Jack, so w’ould Dim, ho would you, no W'oiild L 
Williitul a rei ronch to the Doctor. 1 tliii k 
V^wnever jie dn-R, lieiiiURt dm w'itli a Rtiiik.”li— (T.) 

From the time that she finally rejected Tisdal’s 
addresses, Stella appears fo have considered her 
destiny ns united to that of Swift. She encouraged 
no other admirer, and never left Indond, e.xcepting 
fur a visi* of five or six months to England, in 170.'i. 

Rut love or friendship, with its pkasiircs and rm- 
harr^^suients, were iiisuftirient to occupy Swift's 
actix\mind and aspiring disposition. ' As the eleve 
of SimSVilliam Temple, he find been cnrefpJly in- 
struct^ in the principles of the English constitu- 
tion ; ns a clergyman of the rhureh of England, ho 
was zealous for the maintenance of her riglits and 
her power. These xvere the lending p.rinciph s which 
governed him through life ; nor vull it he difficult to 
show, that he uififorinly acted up to them, unless in 
addressing irlose who confound principle with party, 
and deem that cronsistem c can only he claimed by 
such ns. with blindfold qnd indiseruuuuiting attach- 
ment, follow the^nnners and leadtrs of a particular 
deimtiiinntiuii of politicians. SwifL on the contra- 
ry, ns he carried into the ranks of the Whigs the 
opinions and scruples of a high-churcli clergyman, 
joined, in like manner, the standard of Harley with 
those sentimeiitsiif liberty, nnd that hatrini of arbi- 
trary power, which became tly^ pupil of Sir William 
, Temple. Such a distinction V'l ween opinions in 
church and state has not frequently existed, the 
high-churchmen being usuaUy Tories, and the low- 

t Tliia anil <-imilRr expreRHiona ocnir in the Journal. • 
n The <winnl Augment in preRcrvitl in the MuHCum of the 
Dtibliii^iinety, Dll w kins Street, Dublin. It tray bn w been 
BflilreHWit tu Ml. LiiiUiiw, whuiu family scat of Arowlagh a not 
ftti from DiuiAaglit. 
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church divines universally Whigs. But in Swift’s 
mind the distinction did exist, and however it might 
• embarrass his political conduct, nothing can be 
more certain than that he early drew, the line, and 
constantly adhered to it. Even while residing with 
Sir William Teiiiple, he judged the constancy of 
'Archbishop Snncrtil't, who refus^ the oaths to 
William and Mary, worthy to bo celebrated in an 
ode; whili!, at the same time, as far as can he safely 
argued from the Pindaric ubscurity of the following 
stanzas, the poet gave his full approbation to the 
measure which placed those princes on the throne, 
aiifar as it was only a revolution uftstatc :* 

" NcccRCiit)', thtiu tyrant ponacifrico of tlii! jrrpal, • 

flay, why tin' diiirrli jji Rtill Ifil hlimlliilii liy f I m* dtatp ; 

Why Hhiwlil till' fimt Im rain'd and laid naRfc * 

To mi'iid diluiiidut him in the IumI * 


Ifl 


lllUlilUL 

And yvt the Miirld, whoMeuycii iiio on our miffhty iirince,* 
TiiinkH Ifnivnn hiiR cniiri'llfd nil our mum. 

And that Iim Mulur'cti thiin' liiii happy iiiltni-iico ; 

Follow tiu! iiiihK'I l■l•MC‘, tor mo 1 iii sure tiMy •iluuild, 

Hut wickt'd k^iKM i|ruw mon* uxanipli'M tli.in tlu; p<Kjd.*' 

* With sentiments thus diflering from the Whigs in 
chii/ch idlaiis, and in temporal niatters from ih«i 
Toru's, Swii't was now about to assinne the ('hiirai‘> 
ter of a political author. The period was the year 
17{il, when Lords Somers, Oxford, ll.'ilifax, and 
Portland, were impeached the House of COiii- 
inons, on aci'ouni of their sliiire jri the partition- 
treaty. Swift, who beheld the vioh'iicc of these 
proceedings with real apprehension, fonndi.'d hisre- 
tnonsl ranee to the public upon the experience to he 
derived from the liistory of the civd diseords in 
Athens and Koine, where the noblest eitizeiis, and 
those who had host deserved of the repuhlie, fell 
suceessive vieliiiis to popular odium, until liberty 
Itself, after degenerating into license, was extin- 
guished by tyranny. Thiadi.seoiirse on the contests 

* Tlu* following flcvcn* InoH on Dr Slicriork's oriirinal n'rinal 
to take th«' u!iIIm, and MidiiM'iiucnt (Muiplnuu'c with tlu* rovoliiuon 
Itovi'rmncnt. Imvi* iniioli of SwilVi ^|llrl‘ . imd ocnir in flu* rolltM*- 
tion fro ■ winch mo many of Iim unpuliliHlird Iiuvu lieuii 

rrtrievi'd : 

Fioin till' I.iinpiitK>r«Mieli MnniMrript, Trinity roUrpe. DubUn, 
** Wliini'iical Medley,” vol. 1. AppnidiK, pagcH 52. !{3H. 

PR. £illRRf.O('K, ON MlR NOT TAKING THIS OATHS. 

” Since n1 the tnxcrii I ran't moot you, 

Willi painT omiKWHy 1 pn-ot you, 

T* uih'iso yon not yonmolf I* oxiNisa 
Isy a rolii'iiil of thooiitliM ; 

III spite of followship and piifiils, 

To woiffh your noiiKcii'iii'f! out in Rcniplcii. 

If. ns yiin UnooirM-incn mu'll Imliovc, 

Two iiiiyn inuki* oim iinirinalivo ; 

Why. Ill ilio iiaiiio of the prodiraiiiciits, 

And ail jiinr iiriulytic hoiiho. 

Will yon deny iHJor iitrinmilionA 

l'i ilu'ir tiiriiii, too, to iiiiiku m'galioiiii 7 

This piiHtiilitfiiin any pate 

Will sriiMt, not pro'iidioiito. 

Niiy, th' urxiiiiioiit, I oiiii niMurv you, 

Ani-eHm to miiiio afurtton, 

IJnrdttfrt et cnnnt'ffgo, tliiM 1 
In Baruh]«toii hlmidi'rlinsii ye. 

111 ! who to two fhiiifts tiikosnn oath, 

Is hy the liiMl iiIisoIvimI fnini Isith ; 

For ohrIi oath In'iiix aniittirinalion. 

It'll li, as 't i\H!i own d, iiiuku a iioi;aUbn. 

Tims Rrientiflnillv yon mcc 
T he mon! yoii’ro lioinid. tho more you'ra frea 
As jii(rirlL>ra when they knit one mure 
rndii iKe knot they tied liefum. 

I sulmiru ihat ymir Hmiplosiaii under- # 

Ftandinp. should iiiiike mu preut a blunder, 

Am niuiney to aver Hubjccrio • 
Worn't^coiisiri-perman to pro*fr.tia : 

Nny more, ffley’re roiativi'M. uidosNg 
Mistiiki! Tom II'ibs'B fci/m/r/m ra^«. 

Fye hofiea that you have slyly taken • 

The ontln elauwiMre, to nave your Imcon. 

8o Mpark, by country clap half undone. 

Takes coiten and atoalM a cure at London.'* 
a the '* Aiitholoxia Hiliernimi,” for Do^mber, ITM, vol. IV. 
bicier, Dublin, im«e 467, there occurs the lollowiiig 
EPtOnAM fIN DR. SHERLaCK. 

RegiiMJS oiiMNiuiiim diiin hinis olifunit unum, 

Jurat utnuiuc imam, prodit utnaiue fidem. 

Quid minim ? 9i sit seiniier jurare pamlus s 
Cum per quoi jurat tresQalMit ille Dcos.” 

7ran«/ar«d. 

*' The same alleirianeo to two kinira ho nays. % « 

Sweais the same faith to both, and both botroya. . 

No wiNider, if to swear he's always fre^, . 

Thu lia% two Coda to swear by imn tftaa Wi.*' 


and dissensions between the nobles and commons 
in Athens and Koiiu:,t c.xeitcd mifbh attention. It 
was ascribed for some time to Lord Somers, ond 
afterwards to Bishop Buniet, who was compelled 
to disown It publicly, in order to avoid the resent- 
ment of the House of Commons. Swift, who was 
pru^bly in London at the time of piibhcution, had 
again returned to Ireland, and, in a dispute with the 
Bishop of Kilmore, who twice told him he was a 
founff maiu when he pretended to deny that Burnet 
had written the paiiiphlei, he was induced to mor- 
tify his nniiigonist by cAvning the nuhlication. Upon 
his return to England, in 17(h2. tiiere no longer re- 
iiiaiiidil the same prudeytial reasons for secrecy; 
and htwift, without hesitation. Avowed himself ^he 
author of tliis pohular tract, and became at once 
intimate witii Somers and Halifax, and with the 
h^arl of Sunderland, to whom he hud been formerly 
known. 

if wc ran trust Swift's own averment, he made, 
upon this occasion, a free and candid avowal of his 
principles, both in church and state, declaring liiin- 
self in the former to be a higli-ehflrefiiiiaii, and in 
the latter a Whig: n declaration which both Lord 
Halifax and Soniers called to mind years n^er- 
wnrds.+ at the time pL Lord Godolphiii’s removal 
fjofii^O/liee.^ ^ 

Tlifls wore on what may be considered as the 
happiest term of Swift’s life, which was passed in 
the society of Stella, and thcTetreaf to his willows 
at Lnrncor, varied ny frequent excursions to En- 
gland, II and a ready reception into the society of the 
great and of the learned. It was then lie formed 
that invnlnnMe aeqiiailntniice with Addison, which 
party-spirit afterwards corded, though it could not 
extiiiuiiisli, with Steele, with Arhuthnot, and with 
the other wiis of the age, who used to assemble at 
Button’s eofTie-hoiisc. Of the eonimeneefiient of 
this intei course, Sheridan lias given a characteris- 
tic ond whingiicul account.9 It was cemented by 

♦ Swift's Works, volume til. p. 901. • 

t Till* prixsiipc is rcinurkulilc, anil i|p«crveR to In* qiiotnl at 
loi'Pili ” It will* till'll I In'piiii to froiibh' iiiyKi'lf u ifli tli • ilitler* 
I'm'i'H Ih'Iwim'ii tlie principIcH of Whip and Tory ; Imviiip liiriiiiTly 
I'ttii'h^iil iiijHi'lf ill other, mill 1 lliiiik niucli bclli'r H|N><‘iiliitioiiH. 

I talked iillni upon tliis siilijuct with T.onl Nomi'rii ; told luiii, - 
timl liaiint! Im'cii lonK couviTHiiiif with tin* finn'k nnil liUtiii iiii- 
Ihom. iitid tbi*n‘li>n' a lover ol’lib'ily, I linuid niyu'lf mueb in- 
I’hniul to Im> wiint ihi*y cull ii Whip in imlitirs ; and Ihut lieiidi'S, 
I tlioiipht it itripossililL' uiH}n any other rpiT-ipli*. to didi'nil or siili- 
mit til till* Kriolnlion ; lint us to ndipioii, 1 ronli'ssi'd rii)MiIt'to 
In* a liirh-rhiucbiiiiiii, iinil Unit I ronid not roiici'ivo luiw any 
cini', who wore the linbit of’n rlrrpymnii, ronid lie otlieruiiia: 
Thill 1 had iiliiprvuil vi>iy w'll wiili what in»iil lire and liniuditi- 
iiiKM^iimr lord^ of tlir inpb rhiirrli | arty trratjcii not iiiily their 
nun chaiil.iiim, hut oil nlhiT clrrpjnirn whnfMiN'vcr, and thniiglit 
rhiH u'lii i<nfn'’irntly n'rimlpciHeil hy their |■mli•riMirlns ol'xi'sl to 
the chiirrh : ’Fhat f liml Iiki wim nlwe’-veil. Imw thn Whip Innls 
liMifc a direct contrary nirsMuri', tri'ated the iiemoiM of iNirliciilor 
rlercyini'n with iNirtienlnr ciiiirle<iy, hut showi d iinicli rontempt 
and III uill for the order in penernf: That I knew it uun iii'in'Hhii- 
rv for ihv r iNirty. to make their iMittinn ii.s uidr ns they eoiild, by 
takinf I'll dciiiiininatiiiiiN of Frntestiiiits to bi> memliera of llieir 
laxly: That! would nut erifer into the iniitiiiiJ n'proarliOM made 
by the vkilmt men on eitlwr sirlo ; but that Ihi; rjimiiviiiiee or en- 
CfinraiM'rnRiit piven hy iho Whips li> lljose wntera of paiiiphli'ts 
wIki n'flected upon flic v. hole Imdy of the rlerpy, witlMiut any 
r.vri>|if|oi!, uonld niiitc the rhnrrh to one man to oiiiiomc tiK'ni, 
mill llmi I iliinhti-fl his lordshin'H frii'ndH did not conMiner tlie c m- 
nHineinx* of thi'*.’ — irorlrs, vol. III. 187. 

n From .Suid's Journal these visits apiwur to have occuned at 
least niire \ curly. 

5 Thonph the prrntncm of Swift's talents was known to many 
in iiriviite hte. mid In's company ami ronversatioii niiicli sraiphl 
after mid ndriiired, yet was Im namo hitherfoliltic known tii Ilie re- 
pnlilicfirh'tt'trs The only pioce* which he hod thnn pi'hlwlied, 
were ** TIm' Rnttle of tluj lloiAs,' ami ** The Contests and Disiien- 
sioriM ill Ailii-iis and Ronie,''iind both wltjUMt a name. Nor was 
ho pf'monally known to nny of the wit#or the Bie.exeeptinir Mr. 
CoiiprevR, and one or two more, with whomhahaacontrantedan 
aermiiintance at Sir William Tenipl«''M. Thakiwtof wllsusedat 
I his time to iis«emlilo nt Button's eotTpe-hnus^ ; and I had a sinn- 
lar ocrraint ofR wift’H firat appparance tliero from Amhfoio Dilips, 
who waj one of Mr. Addison's little scnatii. Ho said that they had 
ftir sevonil snccesMiv • days <||t*erv«rl a stranire clergyman cfimc into 
ibe oofli'c-hoiise, who seemoj utterly unacquainted with any of 
thnso who freqiiontefi it ; nnd whoso custom it wu to lay his hat 
* dnd forwaid at a good pace 


down on a it hi«. and wnlk backwaid d 

for holfan bonror an hour, without spenkina to any mortal, or 
■ y thiny that v ' " *“ 

....... w....... r-ra thwn iianil tn tAKA ui * ' * - 

tlw Imr, and s 


wnni 


t wae^'nf foi^ 


iny irFUie least to attend to any t ^ 

thnre. He then nsml to take up his hat. |iay Ns money, at 
ml walk away without ojwniny Ida lipi. After hniM 
thw sinmiiur behaviour for some time, tliey eonelwm 


him to he 'Kt oif liis senses ; and the riomo that lio ^nt bf 
them, waa thaler “the mod Doaea." This asade Omi 



the appearntice of that celebrated work, the Tale 
of a Tub, which ^aa first published in 1704. 

This celebrated production ia founded upon a sim- 
ple and obvious allegory conducted with all the 
humour of Rabelais, ond without his extravagance.* 
The main purpose is to trace the gradual corruptions 
of the Church of Rome, and to exalt the English 
reformed church at the expense both of the Roman 
Catholic and Presbyterian cHtablishmciits. It was 
written with a view to the interests of the high-* 
church party, and it succeeded in rendering them 
the most important services ;*for what is so impor- 
tant to a party in Britain, whether in church or 
state, as to gain the laughfijs to their side. Bfit the 
railjciy was conaiddreef, not iinreasonahly, as too 
light for a subject of such grave iifiportaiu'c; and it 
cannot be denied, that the li^Kurinnce wit 

has, in some parts of the Talc, carried him much 
beyond the bounds of propriety. Many of the 

E aver clergy, even among the Tories, nncf pariieu- 
rly Dr. Sharpe, the Archhishop of York, were 
highly scandalized^t the freedom of the satiie ; nor 
is therd any doubf that thnuflence thus oeeasiorud, 
proved the real hur to Swift’s attaining the highe.«<t 
dignities in tlie church. King and VVottoii, in their 
apswers lo the Tale, insisted Jargely upon the ineon- 
sistmice between the. bold andtwen profnne. tifAi^of 
the satire, and the elcrieal character of the r< |Tntefi 
author. For siindar reasons, the Tale of n Tub was 
hailbd by the infuicl philosophers on tin* (hintiiieiit, 
as a work well culculllted to adv^iiiee the <-arisc of 
scepticism; and, as such, was reeominended by , 
Vollnirc to his pro8(.‘lytes, because the hi(Ueroir»'j 
cpinbimitions winch are funned in the himd hy the 
perusal, tend to lower the respect due to revelntifui. 
Swift’s attachment to the real interesi.sof religion 
are so well known, that he would doubtless rather 

mure fimn iimmlly nttentivo to hia motionaj aful «ii(i ovcrihiir, na 
Mr. Addiatin iiiiil tlie real weit’iiliacn'intr liiiii, they anw liini I’U'it 
IiIh v)ca avvorRl tiinva on ii inMitlemiin in laKita. 
juat come out of llie eoiintry. uiid iit la><t iiflviii>(*i «i (nward liiiii iim 
liit4Midiii||rto iiddreaa tiiin. Tli«*y nil ciiycr to li<>nr w Imt tliio 
dvmli iniul pHnuin liiut to any, unit iininec!Ki'4>lvni(iin<<1tlviraeiit4 
to tret iww liiin. Swill wont up to (lie eo' nlry iri'nili'iiiiHi. itnd 
in a vury iibrii|ii maiiiiir. without any iin'i’ioiH arilutc. lum, 
l*niy, air, do yon n ineinbui any e<KHl weuther in tiu' wtftid 
Tliu ciNiiilry irciitlriimii. utter 'ilariiiK u Ii tin iil tlu* Hiii<‘nlnriiy of 
Ilia manner, and the oildity of the riueslion, answered, *' Ye**, »ir, 

1 tiinnk (jKmI, I reiiienilN'r a yreat deal of itoihI ueiiiher in my 
tiiiu!." "That ia more," aiiid Swil), ‘'than 1 ran say ; I never 
romeinlicr any weiitbi r flint wan not too hot, or tmi e-old ; too 
wet or t4Ni dry ; hut, lioweirr (lod Aliiiit!lity cniitrivca it. iif lln' 
ond of Ihu veur 'Iim all very well '* IVi on siiyinjr this, ho Imik up 
hia hat, niid without iittermir n ayllahln mcri', or tukimr iIm' least 
notin' of any one, walk.al out of Mii> eoiree-hotise ; leaving all 
thono who mid Inh'II s^iecfarora of this udd ai*< iie sfiirini! fftlrr 
him, and alill more nonnnned m Urn opinion of liia heiiiK iiiikI.— 
HfifrMan'K Life ofSwtfi. 

TIicrB fiillowa another uiier-ilotc, w wliirh I am lmi*ry 'o yivo. 
V|Mtn the antlainty of Or. Wull of WnrrestiT, wlin had it fioin Hr. 
AflMitleHg hiinaen* n leaa ronrse edition tliiiii that wbi< li is freiie- 
mlly tolii. 8wiP was aeiiled hy the (ire ; there wiia sand chi the 
fliKir of tlw rufliH'-lHiuae ; and Arliutheot, with ii desirn to iduy 
iifHin thia oriffinirl fltrnre, oHereil him a letter w liirli Im li d iMfii 
hint oildrcaains, wiyiiiK, at thcsaiii time, *• TIk'iv - hJThI flint 
I hnvi? mit no aa"d," nnawered 8witl. ‘•hut 1 ejin Indp yon to n 
littin graveJ.** Thia lie aiiid no aiirnineiuifly. tiint Arhuilintit 
)ia8tily«iatclM*il back hia loiter, to aui'e it tnnii the fate of the 
capital of Lilliiiit. Tiwir aniiittiiilunee had not then, however, 
riponed into iiitiinnry , tiw when Ariiuthriot’ii mime first iM'rurs in 
tho JtNirnal to Stella. H ia not rightly aiK'lled, ond Im la inontion- 
cd aa a atranoer. , ^ 

* Amnny tlai 'Dcan’a Imoka, aold hy auction irt.*;, was .in edi- 
thm of RaboliriV worfca, with remarka on I aonotnti'ins in his own 
‘ ‘ Tliia, ciaild it beircoverod, would hr 11 w'ork of no little 
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have burned his manuscript, than incurred the 
slightest risk of injuring them. But the indirect 
consequences of ridicule, when applied to subjects 
of sacrerl impor/ance, are more extensive, ond more 
prejudicial than can be calculated by the iiuihus» 
who, with his eye fi.Yed on the mapi purpose of his 
satire, is apt to overlook its niorc^' remote eflects. 
The Tale of a Tub had tor some years attracted 


iiitprrot, conaidnrinff that thn both ofilii* Ta'r nrd oftSiilii' 
ver'o ‘rravifla, ba tmrrd m the workH of the Fnsirh I.iirinn. 
BwifI was imA. iiiileed, under fm m^^aiiy fi** disirmaimr hia llo' 
■Dry with the bumoimy and myatibiam nir.'cir<I hv KiiIn'Iiiim ; 
hot the tuddni and whle dhtieBaivn ranimitlns. thn iitrain of rv 
tmonUnary raodinf am iinmiitli Iramino whirh ia nasiimrd, to- 
Mtlwr with the lanonlotyir of th > wlwlr fuhlf. arc indiaputahly dt- 
fllfed ftomthe DUimiiifrtUM plrilnaoidH'r of Cliinnn. A alniPjn* rna* 
I, whirh Qnevedo hna put into the mouth of a drunkrn I idly, 
in the opiiiiori of Mr. T. Swift, liavu auguratod thr noU d 
‘e oii tmvwiilwtantiation. It uccitfa in tlic tenth chapter of 
f of Paul the Shnrrw. i 

I thi« auluiict. the Bditor cannot auppteaa hia opinion, 
that CommentatorS'hnve, in aome inatanri'a. rveratmim'd 

Ml slnfnrFt stid attempted to extort deep and reconditr alliiakma, 
Ihom paiasimi whm tlie meaning lay near the siirfiOio. Thua, 
tho WBishittwoon the Eoliate and the monirter Mouliravent. ap- 
pear la mimn nothing mme than that the fiiratica. drarrihrd 
apder Che ftrincr denqpiination, iiwnt thnr time i^mballng 
fanarinarv apiritual obstaclea to their aalvation, aa tMrdiati'mpor- 
winsciiwoaaf Don Quixoto coBveitod wind milb into giaiiia. 


the notice of the public, v'hcn Dr. Thomas Swift, 
already incntioncu as Swift's rcliition and fellow- 
student at Trinity College, set up pretensions to a 
share in that hurifioroiis iwniposition. These he 
promt] Igaled, in* what he was pleased to entitlo, 
*1A Complete Key to the Talc of a Tub,” printed in 
1710, contaiiiiiig a flimsy explanation of the promi- 
nent poiiiht of (he allegory, and averring the author 
to “Thoiiins Swift, grandson to Sir William 
Davennnt, and Jonathan Swift, cqiisin-gerinnn to 
Thomas Swift, both retainers to^ir WMIiam Tem- 
ple.” Onr Swift, it may he easily imagined, was 
not greatly pleased hy an nrrangcniont.ifi which his 
cousin is disringutshi d ns a wit, and iin author by* 
deseeiit, and he himself only introduced as his r-^^Ja- 
tivc; and still less could he endure his arrogating 
the pnieipnl share of the composition, and the cor- 
lesponding insinuation, that the work had .oiiflered 
hy his cousin Jonnthdn’s inuhility lo support tho 
original plan. The rarti niithor, who, at the time (he 
Key appeared, was bpsii-d in revising a new i dirion 
of fill' hook, wrote a letter lo hia bookseller, Benja- 
min Tooke, sufliciently expressive of his feelings.t 
“I have.iual now youf last, with the eoinplete Key. 

I helii vfi it so perferl a Grub-street piece, it will be 
forgotten in a week. But it is strange that there 
enii be no satisfaction against a bookseller for pub- 
li.shing names in so bold a inanner. 1 wish some 
lawyer eoiild advise you how I inighf have satisfac- 
tion ; for at this rate there is no book, however vile, 
which may not be fastened on me. I eannot but 
think that little parson- cousin of mine is at the 
bottom (»f this: for having h nt him a copy of some 
part o^. (Xr.e. and, he showing it, after I was gone for 
Iridnnd, and (lie thing uhroad, he alTeetcd to talk 
siispiHonsly, ns if hn had some share jn it. If he 
should huppon to be in town, and you light on him, 

* Hr Ttiumn'* Rwift’a |>rotfnsinpa arc thua armianlfy art fijrih 
in H Hurt jtf iTi'raiT to the ki>y, on tlio uccoaioii of h riling tho 
Tall* of II 'ruli. 

•' A iTrfnrp of thn liookarlliT to the roarler, tiefiirc ft-p Rnttip of 
the IlrMika, sIhiuh the r.'iiiKi* iiiiil ili'aigii of the iiholi* vinik. whirh 
WM1 iHTtiiniiril hy a roiirh* of yoiinir rlrrirynirii in the year IBW ; 
who. hininir Ihi'ii ilom atir: rhiirloiuH to Sir Williiiiii 'Iirii|*le, 
thought tlirniMrUea olihrrd to ti ki* iifi Iuh fiunrn'l. in n'liition to 
tin? roiitnive'^ry th”n in iIht iitr iN'twreii him anil Mr. Wottoii, 
ronnx’iiiiiir Aririeut anil Motlern r.t'ariiinr. 

•' Th" one of iIm'Iii lM*;riin ii lll•li•nl•e of William iirilrr the 
titlr of till* Tnlf* of a Tuh. whrn'in hr intri'ilnl to ronrh the 
pi*ni*nil hivtoryiif rMiriatiiinity.Hhowii'glhiTiiror iitf tlirr mark- 
nhli* gf-ror* of Mii* Poo an CliU'ch. in tla* iwiinn oulrr.thry entcrcil, 
liirmntioTi ciulfnviMin'tl to root. IIm'Iii out aaiiin, 
tf iMi'iT of F.iiIIht fiorn t'alvin, (n* fl thoai* more 
the w’oy of IiIh mrinniiiifr. Hia nim w bn to riili- 

rm>ra of tlm lt«iiiii*ili rhiirrh. ant thi* hi n'oiira 

of flu* fiiniPi** en'-ty ; .mil to hIkiw that tla'i* Hiif-cratiiion hna «onie 
what very I'lritnvtarnl in it. which ia ronimoii to hofh oftlwm, 
notwifliatni’dii'gthi* iilih irn-nri* Ihry wniii to huvn (oronn nnotlH'r. 

*'ThP nntiNir intmilrrl to linvi* if vi-iy mpiilar. and withni ao 
pnrtindar. thnt he thoiiph r ot to r iiaa I y Um* riai* of any onr ainglo 
rmit. or ita ri;^irmotion. Hr draignrd nt iimt to ahow the purity 
of fin* rlr’rrh iwth I’riinitivi* f imea ; and conarqiirutly how w riik- 
ly Mr. WnttonTnaaril hia .iudyrrrnt, and how/arlinily.in frefer- 
riiigthr modrrp divirjiy Iirforr thr iirrirnf. wUh Ihr « n ntation 
o*' whnac IwHik In* infcndrcl to conclude But when he had not yet 
gone half wiiy. hia^oniruinion. Uirniwirw the ninnu^rrirt to 
erniar, rnrrird if wini him 'o Ireland omrliaving l,p|t if apvrn 
yena. af Inaf i-iililiaheil it imrerfcct ; for indeed hr wan not nhlo 
to curry if on nftrr thr intended method : for divinity, though it 
rhnnrrd to lx* hia rrot(>aaion, hnd lM*en the Iruat of hia aluihr. 
However, ho oddeil to it thr Dnttia ofth Bookn. wherein hn 
pflpctiiallr riiraiifM th« main draiem of Inahirg Mr. Wotton ; and 
having Rildrd a iornae«:*riaflc dedicatory to my Lord Somrrg, and. 
nnothpr to Prince Po^'rrify, with a pleaaant preface. ar»d infer- 
lanleil wi*h four digraasiuna:— 1. Cntceming critic-';— 9. In tlio 
ttiiNlem kind ; -3. In |irtriaei*r digrraskina 4. Concomingtheiiae 
■ml imiiMvrme* t of niadnea* (w ith Wrhich he waa rot nrocqiiaiiit- 
til) in a commonwealth ; enretudea thr hook with a ftaymen* of 
thi* find niithor'a, Itcirg ■ Mcrhaq^al Acer iint of th Crimtion 
of the Spirit, nnd which he intcndM ahould have come in about 
the miitdlr of the Talc, aa a rrelimiraiy to Jack'a char Cter. 

*' H«vio|^lhin dmwn the n aaona of the little orriiv observed in 
thr hmA, and the in iirjfcctrraa of the Tale, it hi ao auhmittrd lo 
tlie rradrr'a vnaurw."— A Comfdtfe Key (o CAa Tale ^ a Tub 
Loodon, in4,lM ad odit. 



S»rt. IL] UPfi OP JONATHAN SWIPT. 

1 mink you ought to tMi him gravely, *That if he be 
the uiitliur, he should set his name to the,* and 
rally him a littlG|Upon it ; a id tell him, ^if he can 
explain some things^ you will, if he pleases, set his 
QQine to the next edition.* 1 should be glad to see 
how far the foolish impudence of a dunce would go.** 

• Swift’s Works, Mol. XV. p. 363.. 

After all. as there is seldom any falsehood without 
some slight tincture of sophisycnted truth, it is 
possible that Swift, who was neither a, polemical 
divine nor a logician, iiiny have used his parson* 
cousin’s accompiishmeata in thijfe sciences, to save 
^iiii some labour and resi'nrch, and on such com 


. niunicniioii, the conceited pendant may have resti^ 
his claim to a share in composing this sutiriem 
master-piece.* But, although Swift reientod his 
cousin’s presumption, he was bimself far iroin open- 
ly avowing the production. From Tooke the nook- 
seller, to whom he was transmitting the additions 
made in the edition 1711, it wos, of cour.se, iinpossi- 
lle to concj^al U; and Faulkner prcunidcd, that in 
4hc latter part of Swift’s life, he owned it to him 
'also, in direct terms. Hut, as the Dean inaintiuiud 
thA strictest reserve upon the subject with Ins inti- 
mate friends, it can scarce be supposed he should 
be unnecessarily communicative to a person in 
Kaulkner’s situation. The following aiiecilute may 
be depended upoA. Mrs. Whitewiiy observed ilie 
Dean, in the latter years of his life, looking over (he 
Tale, when suddenly elosing (lie hook, he niutliTcri, 
in an unconscious soliloquy, “Good God! wliut a 
genius I had when I wrote (ha( book !“--an exela- 
niation which resembles that of Marlborough, in a 
simihir decli nsion of iaculiies, when, gazing on liis 
own portrait, ho n((ered (he pafliitic reflection, 
“That was once a man.” Mrs. Whilewny begged 
the volume of the Dean, who made some excuse at 
the moment, hut, on reciirronee of Iut birthday, he 
prcaeiiteil htir with the- book, inscrib«*d “From her 
afroctioriate eoiisin.” On observing the iii.seription, 
she ventured to say, “1 wish, sir, yon had said, 
* the gift of the author.* ” The Dean Ijowed, smiled 
good'hiiinouredly, and answered, “No, 1 thank 
you,” in n very significant inanner.t 
Notwithstanding the sih’iie<* of the real author, 
and the usurped title of Dr. Thorna.s Swift, no one 
appears to have entertained anyilouht upon ihesiib- 
jeet; and the society of the vicar of Laracor was 
assiduously cultivated by mini of the first distinction 
for birth and talents. Of its effect in tins resm*ct, 
fsiwiri was himself sufllicieiitly conscious, and points 
it out to Stella, though with the ambiguity he mtne- 
rally used in writing ctinceniing his own publica- 
fion.s, ns the source of his favourable reception wdfh 
Lord Oxford’s ministry. ‘‘They may talk of the 

? uu know what^ iTut, Gad, if it had not been for that, 
should ncvi r have been able to get the success i 
have had ; and if that helps me to succeed, tlierlthnt 
same Ihinsr Will be serviceable lo the church.**'' But 
long before high-chiirchiiicn acknowledged 'da me- 
rit, the author of this extraordinary perhfl’niance 
had been caressed by those of the jppjposite party, 
with whom ho coincidei] in teniporah though not in 
ceclesinsticnl polities. These were Lord Somers, 
liOrd Halifax, th» Earl of Pembroke, and Bishop 
Burnet, among the statesmen: And .among the 
learned and witty. Addison, Steele, Philgis, Anthony 
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lienlcy,7 and Tickcll. 

* Tliomafl Swift afterwanls Rcctnr^f Puttnnlmm in Sur- 
Kjr. and puliiidR*il a sermon in 1710, rntitlud “ Noah's Duve. nn 
ExhortAtion hi Puooo.*' TWs Brnn,in mhim* knavish iMsikidler 
rcpnntei! u’>dfy thu title of Dr. Swift's aemKm, that it rnisht iw 
attributed to tin real otithor'i illustrious ralative. See Hwift’s 
works, vm. II. p. 410, This confusion of* neraoiM and luoductinns 

8 jive occHskm to the Bari of Oxford's raillery, who used to tease 
wift, hy nalline him Dr. Thomas. 

♦ This anecdote is oivm on the anihnity of Mr. Thranhilus 
Swift. The volume was in Mr. T. Surift's possession till very 
lately. The Doan had corrected, with his inn. all the abifn*"''' 


Among tho fncndships thus acquired, the love 
and intimacy of AddiBoii were particularly valued 
hy Swift ; and when they spent their hours toge- 
ther, they never wished for the cntnince of a I bird 
nurson. A copy of Addison’s travels, presented by 
him to our author, is insenbed “ To Dr. Jonathan 
Swift, the moat agreeable companion, the truest 
friend, and llie greatest genius ut his age, this book 
is presented by his most bumble servant, the au- 
thor.”il Nor was Swift backward in expressing 
similar sentiments towards his distinguished con- 
tciiiporary. He ni(‘Alioiis him repeatedly in his 
corrt^puiidence, , as u inost exeellent person, and 
his (7wn most iiitiinnta frieiij.A It is pniiil'iil to 
rc'tlect, (hat friendship between two men of such 
einineiit talents Ihould have been chilled by their 
diderence ia political opinions. But the placid and 
gcnllc temper of Addison appears to have avoided 
lluKse extrcinilics wliieh took place between Swift 
and Steele, and thus there was an opening fiir the 
revival of their intercourse at agpub.seqiieiU period, 
a circumstance hitherto unnoticed by Swifys bio- 
graphers. 

The powers which had acquired for^wift these 
friends and this station in society, were taxe^d for 
the support and cxtt^l of his fame. He appears to 
^:iv9*Uesigned, about tliis time, to engage in the con- 
troversy concerning the deistical opinions expressed 
in Dr. Tit dal's Rights of the Christian Church.^nd 
had eolIcctiMi niiilerials for ^ severe and scalping 
answer to that oiiiic famous puhliention. Swift was 
afterwards not unwilling to have it thought that 
r these remarks, (which were never tinished,) were 
not only l(‘Velle(l agflinst the opinions of infidels 
and hitiiiidinariniis, but involved nn indirect attack 
upon the state Whigs, among whom rheso latitudi- 
nnrians chieHy sheltered their hcretieal opinions. 
But he has at, this period recorded himself, in tho 
conclusion of his verses to ^delio, ns *' a Whig, and 
one who weurs a gown ;” a memorable line, express- 
ive that the principles which then niled ms mind, 
were nn attaclimcnt to the liberties of his cmintry in 
state politics, and to the rights of his order in those 
of the cliurcli. These points, however reconcilable 
in tfleinselves, were, in general estimation, usually 
regarded as in opposition lo each other; a high- 
chtireh Whig was ii political character, of which all 
parties refused lo reirognize the existence. Swift 
saw and felt the di/R<*uliy of preserving eoiisiateiiey 
in the cyeaof thcpiihlie, and Inisied himself, accord- 
ing to his own account, with proit'cts fur the uniting 
of luirties, which he perfected over night, and des- 
troyed in the morning. One tract, however, tho 
“Sentiments of a Church of England Man, with 
respect to Religion anil Govern nii;nt,” escaped this 
condemnation, and was piihlishcil in 1 70 S. It con- 
tains a statement concerning the national religious 
establishment, fair, temperate, and riinnly, unless 
where it may be thought too siTo*'ir|y to favour the 
penal laws against nnii-eonformily. In eivil poli- 
ties, the revolution principles arc strongly advo- 
rat«>d ; and tho final conclusion is, that ” in order to, 
priwrve the constitution entire in church and state^ 
whoever has a (rue value for both, would be sure to 
avoid tho extremes of Whig, for the sake of the 
former, and the extremes of Tory^ on account of the 
latter.’* , But moderation in politics, however rea- 
sonable in iimdf, and though^ recommended hy the 
powers 
lemptT 


■ 

of t 


tlunx and elui »ni which w«n> «»rdinary in the businninf of tfie 
century, by icplaeinr itf* tfut end liw th' end. and the 

like, hilt wi'hoiit any other alTeratmn^. On the Mank leaf wa« 
written*. " To Mn. Marllm Whitowoy. a pvewnt on imr birUi-day, 
Mny 99, 1739, from h;*r ^•ctionate ONMin. Jo^th. ItoviFT." 

: Th • nnifinetor of uie Gra* ge (n HumiMhire, to wmom Garth 
dodicaten the Diipenaary. Several of hw letton oi^ir in the early 
port of 8 wifi's ooRnpoDiwDca He was a irao orcraat wit ai» 


Swift, hat^been always too eold for the 

the Knglisk nation. All that they could 

or would understand from th^sentimenl above ex- 
presscfl, was, that the author was dilppsed to leave 
the political party with which he had hitherto act^, 
and was anticipating an apology for uniting with 
the Tories. And these suspicions were confirmed 

very Lhmnoar. and wan dintinfiniahoil a* the author of a letter to the 
‘via* rTatler, nmlcr tho rhnmctvr of old DowncH Iho prompter, in wbiim 
‘ (lie ha riilirulpiutho odminuf ration whinh me jiiet titrmod by (he Enn 


ha riiliruleiuho ndminietration whinh d — 

of Oxfiad. tindor the allefory of a change of manasen at we 
theetra. iMmat this Bwift and he m^ialily fUfTerad, wnra HtinWf 
whose wit sometimes boidercd on proTaneness, PWMeem 
" That Jonathan would be a boost for ever, after the ordn or 

^^Froin!%oblismg inftrmatinn <if Mr.\lwophiIiiB Swift 

i See hii Works, VoL XV. p, 8M. 
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m the eyes of th^party which entertained them, 
wnet hcMHiblisheuTin 170 V 9 , the Letter upon the 
Sacraiiieiital Test.’’ opposing, by every argument of 
reason and ridicule, which his prompt imagination 
should fluppiv, any relaxation ot this important Icgol 
disability. The author, indeed^ for some time re> 
iiinined unknown; and Swift, in a letter to Arch* 
bishop King, even affects to complain of the inisie- 
preSL-ntation which he himself untlergoes in that 
eelebrated tract.* But the world was not long 
deceived. The chaplain of Lord 'Whorton, and 
others, soon discovered the refl author; and to this 
eiieuinslance he traces the eoinnieneenieiit of the 
coulmrss iM'twixt him and friends of the \vhlg 
party.t * _ 

Meanwhile Swift displayed his zAl for the interest 
of the church of Knglund, hyiliis actions, *a8 well as 
by his writings. Queen Anne, upon the motion, it 
is said, of Bishop Burnet, hud made, in 1703-4. a 
griiril of the first friiils arid tenths,} to augiiu iit the 
iiuiiiitetianee of thiLpoor clergy of Kiigliiiid. The. 
clLTg> of Ireland were naturally desirous to ohp’iiii 
the smic boon; Ifiit hitherto tneir various nppliru- 
tions had hi'tn rejected. In 170M, Swift, who had 
been an iicliw member of the Irish convocation in 
the preceding year, was einiym'cd by Aielibishiip 
King, and the rest of the. Irish iirelacy, hi soli(*i 
reiiiissioi of the first>fruita. 


, ,, - - . ir^llej 

lie miulc his appUca- ‘ 


..ord Go(iolphin, hy the eiicouragi iiu ni of 

TiOrif Sunderland, Loi^ Somers, Mr. iSoi.ihwell, 
and otlier leiuliiig tiietiibers nniopg the le.mi.'^try. 
But it w'us iiK (leetual. The grant of the tiistMruils 
and tenths in Kiigland, had nut been altemhd with 
the expoeud eoii-Meipieiiees of •cconciliiid tlu'chrpy 
to 'he ministers, hy whom the favour was l)c>towed, 
utiQ <he lord treiisuit.‘r showed little iiicliiintuiii to 
repeo. so expens»-e an experinieni. Vet Iw* iiitiiiia* 
ted to Swift, that he grant miphi he obtained, on 
condition the Irish clcr^ were disposed to make 
siieli aeknowledgnients *'ns they oiig/il;” or, ns 
lie reluctantly explained the phrase, bcttiT arkiiow- 
Icdgmenfti than had been made by tii«> etiiircli of 
England. Swift’s infereiici* was, that Goilolphin 
suspected the clergy to bo Tories in the iCnghsh 
sense, that is, hostile to the revolution find settle- 
ment of the crown ; a prepossession wliieh rendf'rtd 
his coriiiiiission desperate. And though lie after- 
wards was put into better hopes by Lord Pembroke, 
yet his first opinion proved just, and nothing w'as 
done in the matter till (he lultin^ istratioii of Harley. 
Wilde aeiing ns solicitor in this usiness. Swift np- 
ni'iirs, from his eorn spondeiiee, lO have residtdjn 
bhigland from February 1707-8, until the end of 
April 1709. 

During his residence at London, Swift was not al- 
together negligent of his own interest. Considering 
himself as useless in Ireliiml, *’iii a parish with an 
audience of half a score,” he was willing to have 
accented (he oflicu of secretary of embassy, had 
Lord Berkeley gone ns nmhassador to Vieiifin. But 
this purpose was disappointed by Lord llerkeley’s 
ogc and inlirniities, wliieli did nut permit him' to 
undertake the office. There was also a plan siig- 
eesteih perhaps by Colonel Hunter, governor of 
Viririiiin, to send out Dr. Swift as hisliop of (hat 
I tovincc, to exercise a sort of metropolitan niitliority 
over the colonial clergy. But neither did this ap- 
pointment (like place. Thus disappointed, Swift 
was still entitled to look for preferment, through the 
interest of (hose powerAil peri^ns who haiTprofess- 
ed themselves his friends, and ^ho, about this 
time, had themselves received promotion. Lord 
Pembroke was named high admiral. Lord Somers 

{ iresident of the council, and Jmrd Wharton lord- 
ieuteiiant of Ireland, with whom Addison went 

* Swift's Woiks. Vol. XV. p. 333 . c 
t Menioira relative to the change of ministry, Swift's Works, 

tax imprsidl nrigi^ally upon chiirrh-leviiin, fiir 
BiaintMianee of the cnisaile : it cmiliiiiied tu tm levieil as a lirancii 
of (bo papabrevnniie. until the timvof Henry VIII., wl#n it was 
seised upon by that monarch, anti sctllctl by I'arlianuHit as a part 
of the inoonie «f »laj rrown fi»r ever. Tlio ti-nth* aventml iiwir 
.. — . int-fruitH abwit sooo/. This tnim. thoui.^ 

~ was never apfliod to any iiutinpal ptfffNMe, but 


ll/mi. wMofy; ai 
so consideralilc. v 
•nallvcmDliivad 


lofniifjr the court-fiivuurttcs of the dav- 
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over as secretary. Some hopes, accordingly, Swft 
seems to have entertained ; for he takes the poms 
about this lime to assure Archbishop King, that no 
preferment which he might receive irom the govern- 
ment should lend him to flinch in his attachment to 
the interests of the established church. From a 
letter to Addison siso, tu be quotefl in the next sec- 
tion, it seems that »Swift expected, either the pre- 
bendary of Dr. Soujh, then supposed to be dying, for 
wiiich Hiililax deeply pledges his interest, or some 
such sineeiire as the post of historiographer. But it 
is one thing to exptH'l proniolion on lair and honour- 
able terms, and rinoilier to supplicate for it in a 
iiu.>an and abject manner. And to suppose, as has 
h<Vn iii.sinuatrd by nni! writer, that Bw'ift mcndica- 
ted from Lord Somers a reeoininciifiatinn to Lord 
Wlinr}on, to he his chaplain, and^ that his subse- 
quent iiniuii with theTories, wnsowing to W^harton’s 
scornful refusal to ouufitrnnnec a ri^llow of no cha- 
racter, II woulti riqinre very diflercnt proof from the 
assertion of an individual, that he had ai'cn letters, 
whieli in his opinion warranted the eoiicliision. 
The allegation which charges such a clinraeter with 
meanness and servilitv, incunsistimt with the whdlo 
tenor of his life, requires better evideiiec than a 
ri'ferencn to vouchers, neither quoted nor produced.; 
for there nri‘ few who* will not rather believe the 
reporter to have hcuii mhguided by prejudice, or 
iiiistakeii in judgment, than tliut Swift should, in this 
iiist.'iiien, have departed from the proud and stern 
tune of iiidependf‘tiee, whit li rejected the piitronago 
of Teinpli; 111 his youth, and vindienlid in his age 
the liberties of lrelntiti.§ Swiit himself, indeed, 

- . pivnn _ 

■tlilioii III' llii* Tiiilcr. ultvaiiy qtifitril in p 9 , anil it'iils on tho 
uiiilMiriiy of Dr. .Stilirr iif tin* C)inrtiT-hoiiM>. It in in tlmie 
vmnlx; “ l.i»ni Kinncrs n'ri.iiuiu’iidt'il Swift uthiHownviry oar- 
ncrtt ntiiifHt. lo Liiril Wbiirton. wlirn that i-arl wint In uti'iiiiiil to 
Irrl'uul, ill I’lCw. bill witlMuit hiht«>hh, unii ilw ui>Nwer >HiarUm ia 
to h.‘i\c yi\i ri. wiin hi ver furpottfii oi tiiryivm by Swift, but 
wi'ins to hn\i‘ liiiil tho tonniliition nt‘ tbut I'rrnliar riiiirour, with 
wliirli III* hIwion inrnli»n<i Lord Winirti ii. 1 wiw find n'lid two 
loticn ol* Joniiiliiiii Swift, tlion I'n-bcndary ol‘ St. Putiirk, Dub* 
lin, to Irfinl SoiiiiTK ; tin* tirst, oarni'Rily cntn'iiliny Iim lavoiir, 
I'li'tulinf; liH iHivcrly. and pniroHsing tin* rnoal tin cut itlti rbnioiit 
to iiH InrilNliip'R I'l rson. tVii iiiIn, and cuiim* ; llic iinroiiii, arkiiuw- 
lidviitif I. 011 I SoinniH' kiiidiii aa. in hu\inp mnoii ninndnil him. and 
rnncliiilii'p with iIh* like pn)f> wwi a : not more* than a youi 1 h liirc 
Siiift di’Kcilnd Lorn .Soninn and nil Iim friends, wiilinir avowedly 
on tlin roiitniry nuIo. aril, un In* hiaiHtii liiinNi If, IiIm lliiig nil the 
junto round. I riiw nlHo tin* \fry Irtterii w liii’li LonI SotniTN wrote 
to I.onl Wlmrton, in wliirli Swift m very liMirtily and wnmily 
n'lminnioiidcd, and 1 w'i.'ll romvnilipr tho Klnirt iiiid very HUiart an* 
a%\i*r C.onl Wharton m siiiillu liavi* aivt'ii, wliirli. on I ohyrnt-d. 
Swift iifvor I'oryiivi* or toraot. It wua to iIim piiriime, 'Ol my 
liH’d, w'l* iinist mil pn*fiT or cminteiiunre tlioHu iullowa ; wo have 
not rbiiriictor I'lioiigli oiirHolvi'H.’ ” • 

Snr.li aru tin* wonla of n letter by Dr. Salter, nddremed to the 
Kilitiirol' tin* (•i*nili’mnn's Maciizine, tlienrui iliictid by Mr. Cal* 
fier, n zriiloiis PreHliyterian, and in no di^nw friendly tu llio me* 
miir) of Swift ; and by w horn it Net inn tu liuvi* been eoii| led with 
tin* story of tin* nipi; ut Kilnnil, nieiitioiied in the last section. A 
iKitu oWiW’ed, tbul any e.\plnrialioii Iniiii a fiii iid of Swift 'n would 
pH n'cttveil mid iniioried. A ih-fenre, tbiinded uyoii the rireum* 
Ptnnix'Sttf eviili'ncea iilri'aiiy notiei’d, w’lis transmitted to the Mii- 
{taxine ol^r Tliimphilua Sw ift. but ri-fti<if*d ailiiiitlunee, ns beiiiff 
too long, voth BtorieM were then inaerteil in the elub« rate and 
ciiriutia edilinii of the Tatler. in tin* rules to wliieh thi y may be 
ftitind, vol. V. p. 1(6. Mr. (leorge Moiiek Berkeley mnkea lira 
Ibliuwing pertinent queries on the non: of evnieiiee lion* pmiiured : 
" We are told. Dr. Salter new these leltera. But w lien- ilnl In* see 
them 7 In whoHC posaeasHni were they t How did In- know tlwy 
wen* genuine, &e.. T Was lie mire Lord 'Wharton iiiada tla* reply 
asr.rilMnl to him A Did he ace that in writieg or did In* ti ke it on 
n'port 7” To tln*M> queatioiis, w hicli ocriir in ine Literary Kc liquea. 
p. 41, no answer has Iraen made, tlmugli tin* date of the second 
edition is 1793. It iiaa. liowrever, bet 11 iiniiiteil out to tbi* pn aent 
mliTiir, by a iteniun qf liivh rank, that Dr. I^ltet, having liccn 
college tutor to the Kiirl of Hardwirkc, am to tlieclmncellor, may 
havn^n aueh a corn*RiH}ndi*.nce aa lie pretends to qirato, amonf 
f.onl miinera’ pni-eni, wliieh came into the chancellor's hands by 
his marriage with a niece of Irard Homera. Theira pai*en were 
Inni to iIhi Honourable Philip Yofke| and deatroyed by a fire at 
Ifinooln’s Inn, fnnn wliieh he hitiiaolf narrowly escaped. Rut this. 
It is obvimis. must he Amtter of mere supiiosition,' and Dr. Sal- 
ter’s silence to Mr. Mnnck Berkeley's challenge has still its ftill 
weight. • V 

a i Mr. Monck Bcrkel^ thus sums and reflites the evfcleneo 
which is advanced IVi m Swift's own corresiiondcnce, to suppoii 
the legend of Dr. Sailer:- 

" Swift says.’* aerording to the npte In Ihe Taller. “ that, at 
request of Archliisho|>Tennuon, and several liish biBlnnia,tlra 
chaplaincy woa refused to him, and given to Dr. Irambeii He 
says that terd Sqpfiora wnite to Lord W'liailon. lie oaya that 
be exia*c;a the chaplaincy ; arema displeased at the i-rutcreiieo 
shown to Dr. ^mbert ; piwitivvly dertes to Archbishofi King 
having nude any afiplkatioa fig the duplaincy. He doea Ihe 
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inarms ua, that Lord Somera preaaed upon him a 
letter to be curried by biin to the Earl of Wharton, 
which he long declined to receive, and for some time 
delayed to dcTivor, and tha^ when he. did deliver it, 
no consequenco followed in his favour. Thus far, 
therefore, parties arc at one; and it only reniairiH to 
inquire, whether the favour of Lo|d Somer’s inter- 
cession was asked with servility, or so granUul, that, 
notwithstanding its proving totally ineffectual, the 
cireiinistancc ofits existence is sumcient to Ax the 
brand of ingratitude upon Swift* character, for the 
reflections ho has cast upon Lordtooniers in the Ex- 
lyniner. On the first point, the reader may look at 
a letter of Lord Halifax, on the subject or Swift’i 
promotion in the church, and consider whether the 
individual^ whose lack of preferment is 'stated by 
that nobleman to ho a shame to himself ai\^ his 
whole party, and who is there expressly promised 
the Hurvivance of 4^r. South’s prebendary, was like- 
Iv fo have occasion to apply to Lord Sohiers in the 
degrading i^^nnncr which J)r. Salter has iiitiiiintcd. 

^Vnellier Swift acted justly in douliting the sincerity 
'of Lord Somers, wo have no means of deteriiiining ; 
but we know that his lonlship’s intercession was 
totally ineffiictual ; and that is a circumstance wliicli 
seems strange, if it were indctMl as earnest as Dr. 

Salter informs us. That Swift should have cxpefttiMl 
the chaplaincy from Lord l^iartoti, tliruiigh the 
mediation of Lord Somers, argues no uiireasmuiblc 
conAdence in the friendship of that great statesman, 
who had sought him out, and courted his company; 
and that, when disappointed of those hopes, he was 
angrv botli with Somera and Wharton, and consi- 
dered it us owing to n juggle betwixt them, only 
proves, that, like the rest of mankind, he was irri- 
tated by disappointiiieiit, ami by the neglect of those 
friends who could certainly have .served him, had 
their injeiitions been as serious as their professions 
were fair. And rf more proiiiisi's, whether fulfilled 
or neglected, bind to gratitude those in whose favour 
they are made, it is a better reason for their being 
liberally dispensed by courtiers and stntcsmeii,lhfin 
any which has been assigned for so;rcneral a prac- 
tice. Upon the whole, wo do no injustice to the 
rclaters of this talc, in refusing eredericc to allega- 
tions unsupported by evidence,— brought forward so 
ninny vears after Swift’s death, — iiic<iiibisteiit with 
the whole tenour of his life and character^*-’ -and 
depending merely upon the report of a sell-consti- 
tuted and prejudiced reriurter. 

The piiblicaiions of Swift, during this period, ^cre 
not entirely coriAned to the feverish subject of poli- 
tics. His “IVoject for the Advancement of Reli- 
gion,” published in 1709, made a deep and powerful 
sensation on alj who considered national prosperity 
as connected wini national morals. Tt may in some 


•ame tci Dr. Stemc. LoMlly, ha calls Lord Snincra u flilso, (joceit- 
ful mural." 

‘‘ As I madily admit," says Mr. M. Borkclry, in reply, " the ex- 
actness Ilf thrsd f|iifita*ioiiH, I slmll pnirrcd to iit<|inn* what they 
pnive. The first exlnii't pmvus nothing liut that HwifUw’ns no^ 
»acut4.>(l hy a piircel of right nn'c-iend hlnrklirnds. The wcond ex- 
tract jirovos, that T,ord stomrrs apidicd for thos*.hiiplainry, but no 
meiitiun is made ofits having been ilone at the nipicst of HwiA. 
The tliinl extract pnives.lhni he ex|N>cted thu oiiaiilnincy, which. 


after tiio nijimiineiidaUoii of fjonl Homurs, he inialit vvry'raason- 
exlriict imivos, that to /iw'ift, as to the re t 


ably do. Thu fourth 
of the 


ir 

respects be considered as a sequel the humofoua 
WRumeiu agaiiit abolishing Ghrislianity. Several 
of Swift s biographers alVcct to discover a political • 
tendency in lue treaiisu; but exeviitiiig the com- 
plaint against the contempt of the clergy, which cir- 
cumstances had then rendered more cuiiimoii, from ' 
their very generally enieriainiiigTory principles, it ia 
diilicult to trace any opinion which could give of- 
|cnce, even to the sph^m of faction. The main nr- 
giinieiit, of Inking away the wicked from before 
the throne, that it iiiiuht be established in righte- 
ousness, is obviously more laudable than capable of 
appliuition to practical use; and iSwift’s plan of 
censOTs or inspectors, w^io slu^iild uiinuiilly make 
circuit.s of the kingdom, and report, upon uathpto 
the court or iniidsiry, the state of public morals, 
would, froii^tlie iiatiirai frailty of iiuiiiaii iiaiiire, ho 
gradually converti*d into a most oppressive abuse. 
With better chance of practical and ellectiinl r<'- 
form, tlie author recommends to the court, to dis- 
courage characters of iiiiirked and notorious iin- 
piity : to revise, with mure aitenUoii to moral and 
religious qiialiAcations, the lists of *ustices of peace ; 
to suppress the gross iudeccucy and propiiieness of 
the stage ; and to increase the iiumher of cliiirohes 
ill the city of Londori. ^Tlie last of these iiseliil and 
yrSt^rcnl hints alone was attended to; fur, in tho 
substqiient administration of Harley, Atty new 
cliiirclus were erei'ted in the city of London, olinost 
avowedly upon the suggestion of this paiiipliiet. 
The treatise was (dedicated, in an elegant, yet manly 
lUiul independent style of eulogy, to Lady Herkele^^ 
^hose character, as wo have already noticed, was 
justly vutierfttcd by iho author. It was very favour- 
ably received hy the public, and appears to have 
been laid before Uiiisen Anne hy the Archbishop of 
York, the very prelate who hnii denounced to her 
private ear tho author of the Tale of a Tub, as a 
divine unworthy uf church preferment. Tho work 
was also ciyiiinondcd in tnc Tatler, as that of a 
man whose virtue sits easy iiiiout him, and to wliom 
vice is thoroughly contemptible,— who wrfles very 
much like a gentleman, and goes to heaven with u 
very good iiiien._ 

A^ligliier sueeies of literary arniiserucnt, occasioii- 
iilly oi'cupied Swift’s lime duiing tins part of Ins 
liic, and gave exercise to his peculiar talent of liii- 
mpur. Astrologers, though no longer consulted hy 

S Uices and nobles, as was the ease but a century 
fore, retained still a sort of empire over the minds 
the middling and lOwer classes, whom their al- 
ma nacs instiucted, not only in the stated rcvolu- 
(lofts of the planetary sysleru, but in the At times of 
physic and blood-letting,— the weather to be ex- 
piN'.ied ill particular iiiotitlis,— and, though expressed 
with due and prophetic ambiguity, in the public 
events which should occur in the course of tho 
year. Among these empirics, one John Partridge, 
(if that was indeed his real UHmc,t) had tho fortune 
to procure a ludicrous iiTirnortulity, hy attracting 
the satire of Swift. This fellow, wlio was as igno- 
rant and impudent as any of his canting frateroitVi 

* T.ittlc* w known orPartridfro'D private hixtnry, except ftom an 
altiTciition k'tMixt liim awl one Parker, wliicli.nrcniiraf, ' 


wrald, a diMappoinUnent wax ini^aiiant^ fiftlM'xtnir^ 

waa mail ... 

Ilinf lie thfiiiirlit of Liinl 


imey. TIh* nixth 
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I made fur the eliiifi- 


limvoi. that he never did apply for li. 
extract alun proves, that no application . 
laincy. The seventh extract proves, tl.... . „ .. 

Somers as mosSpeoule did who knew him '' Litrranj Reliques, 
Intr^uctUm, p. 4a. •With exrAiplioii of the msiiiiraeement throw ii 
on tho character ofSuinon, Wrliieh few reailors will readily admit, 
jt seems ilimndt to draw any other ciiiiclusioii from the cdives- 
poridence of Swift, tlian that of Mr. Monck Berkeley. Certainly 
It ia not snimient to eatablish a sfory dostructivc of any indiviiiu- 
ttl'a leputation, that tho luwiised parly has ^iveii a different rela- 
tion of the tramactinn, aitiiaether inconHly^tiit with tla* defama- 
tory and malignant inreronces of tho ucrtiser. Aral since it la*- 


altercution k'twixt liim awl one Parker, winch, nrciiiirsf, invu.v- 
eil tniicli iieniiiiiiil almse. Aceunlinx to his adversary. Partridge’s 
real iiaine was flew -.on, a slmemakcr by tnuJe, (wluch iiarticiilar 
at least 14 umloulileil,) hut by rlioice a eonfeilcrate and dependant 
of old tiaillniry, one of tlie irrentesi knaves who folluweil the 
knaviiih Iraile of uttmloiry. In 1679, Partridge eummeiiced busi- 
nesM fur liiiiwelf, |Hil>lishin|Awo nr throe nonsensical works upon 
his imaciiiary scienre. He alsNi practised physic, and styled hitn- 
self PliysiKuiii to Ilia Majifty. But in Kinir Juam’ time, hii 
aiiiinri.ics prew an sifiart on Popery, ibnt England became tua 
hot for him ; anil, aecunlingly, John Diintonfinind him, with othei 
renim's, in Ilulliind. He retiirneil at the Revolutimi, and man 
riiHl tliu widow of the Duke of Monmouth's tailor, who finally iln* 
INisited him in ilie amve. which hud so lung gaped ihr Mm. in the 
year 1715, and nrionied his inoniiincnt, at Mortlake in Biirrey, 
-luaee the ri'piitalnm of tlie. reporters of { with tlie fiilluwiiw eiiitaph:— " Johantu^ PartrMtc,a9trolQ!FM, 
linns of the same story, ihe editor is compelleil Lrr medteiruR doctor^ naftut e»t apud Kaat iShunf im eomttatu 
iinthnrity of tho Into cxecllent Dr. Perey, Bishop f Surry, 18 dir Janiiaril, anno 1844, et martuua rot Landini. M 
.1 . 5 . .. ... — . ' die Janif,^no 171S. Medieiwnu fioitdntibue Regibue unique 


comes necessary to Imlugee the ri'piitabkm of tlie. reporters of 

tliHHo van us editions -•'* 

to aild, upon the inithf...., 

of Dromorc, that the assertion of Dr. Bulti>r, by itMelf, was hy no 
means fit to support an aneeAnte otherwise deficient in evidence. 

* Oldmixon's authority mlkht indeed he qiiotod in support of 
— ?’it that willing evidunre g«N‘i a little too far. since 

ho informs ns in his history, p. 426. that Jonathan Swift was ac- 
tually nreferreil by l..oril Wharttm to lie unc^of liid^olmplains, 
whieh he reiniid by lilK>lliiig his bciiefiictor in the ExainAicr, un- 
der the ebanecer of Vuroi. 


Regina ; fiarnlo ecHierr Seeundrt, Wmtehno Tertio, ReglMBi 
que Mari^ : Creutue Mediehia Doctor iMgduni Uaunorum. 
firanger. vol. IV. fi. I05. Kd. IB 04 . Grarigitr fiinher a,cQimiiitB 

us, that, in the Miscellanea Liiisiensia, Tom. 11. p. 763 , tlie o{iitu> 

arg fi>T 1715, distinguishes, among other dentlw. ex uniine pliu^ 
sophiinim.’V" Joliatinea Partridge Aabunuaiua et Astmlugua III 
Anglia fiuoigvritissinius." 
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bcflid«'S havin;; wblished various nstrulofdcal trea- 
lisos, wag ihe editor of an almanac, under the title 
of Merliiius Liberatus. Swilt, in ridicule of the 
whole ulaas of impostors, and of this man in par- 
ticular, published Ins celehralcd “ Prediclioiis for 
the year I70il, by Isaac Bickertlali; Ksfj.,** which, 
amon^^st oilier proKHostications, announced, with 
the most happy assunipnon of the mixture of cau- 
tion and precision, afri^tcd by these annual sooth-< 
snyers, an event of no b-as importance than the 
death of John Partrid^rc hini|i If, which he fixed to 
the 29th of March, about eleven at night. The 
wrath of the astrologer was, of cuiirse, cxtr iiic, 
and, ill his nimaiifc forrl709, he was at gnat 

S ilas to inform his loving count rj^ncii, that Siitiire 
ickerstaff was a sham name, nssunu.d by a lying, 
iiiipiident fellow, and that, ^Milessed bc*(jiud, John 
Partridge was still living, and in health, and nil 
were knaves who reported otherwise.”* This round 
denial di'l not save him from further perseetiiion. 
The Vindication oiysaae BiekL'rstafl' appeared, uiili 
sevcral^other ireiyises upon a subject which seems 
greatly to have Hiiiused tiic public. At length poor 
Partridge, dyspuiring, by mere dint of his own as- 
sertions, to maintain the fnctof his life niid identity, 
had recourse., in un evil hoiir,rte his neigh boiic„J^r. 
Yoldeii, who stated his grievances to the puhiic in 
a pamphlet, rallwl “Hickersiaft* Detected, or tlm 
Ast^^logienl Imposter eonvicted,” in which, under 
Purl ridge’s name, he gyve such a luirlesqiie uceoiint 
of his BiiireringH, through the prediction of Bicker- 
stnfl*, as makes one of the most humorous itaeis , 
in this ineiiiornhle controversy. In 1710, Swift pub- 
lished a famous prediction Sf Merlin, the British 
wizard, giving, in a hapfiy imitation yf the style of 
Lily, a comriientary on sonic ljhi(‘k-letf(‘r verses, 
most ingeniously composed iii enigma tieal rcfereiiee 
to the oecurrcn<!cs of the lime. There w(*rc two 
incidental eircuiiistancfii w'orthy of notice in this 
Imlicrous debate : laf, Tiic liujinsilion #f the king- 
doni of f ortngal took the mailer na seriously as 
John Pnrtrulge, and gravely (;ondemned to the 
flames the prcdietiuiis of the imaginary Isaae Bick- 
erslaff. 2«//y, By un odd coincideiiee, the f'oiiipjiny 
of stationers obtaiiuMl, in 1709, an injiinetion against 
any almanac published under the nuuie of John 
Partridge, as jf the poor man had been deiul in sad 
earnest. Swift nppear.s to have been the inventor 
of the jest, and the soul of the confederacy under 
wliuse at lacks Partridge sutlered for about two 
years; but Prior, Rowe, Steel**, Yalden, ami otlur 
w'lls of the, time, wen: eoneerned in the conspiriiay, 
whi*-h might well have overwhelmed a brigliter 
genius than the ili-faled Philo-nintli. 

But the most iiii'inorable consequence of the pre- 
dictions of Isaac Bu'kersta(r,t was the estuhlish- 
incnt of the Taller, the. first of that long series of 
periodical works, which, from the days of Addison 


• The Ncerct of Itirheratufl *» n*nl iinmo was pmimbtv for ii time 
well kKpl. for [kwif l'urtrN(|n*, imwillimr, hm mi aurnilniri'r, to iip- 
pear igooraiit of any thiiiir. tliiM oiieiH maiirully un h I'iiIho srciit. 
In a letter, diilvtl liiiinlon, ‘2il April, I70S, mldresKi'd tolxuin’. Miin- 
niUMterof ln>liuid. ubu.tuiiild tothe j(Ni,niiM ii purtint 
Mr rriendor Swift, hia n>iil tornivritur. The letter is pr^MiTi ful in 
tlie VHliiuhlf (sliijiiii Ilf tlu* Taller, I7M, v.d. V, alirre tin* apucie 
«lix cuntaiiM u very full uenuuiit of tliu unlucky lutrulutier. 

*' Oi.D Frisnd, * 

I dmi’t doubt jnii you an imraMod upon in Ireland also, bv a 
park fd n^ea. hInmiI injr iNWj^'od :«lir prinoii nl uiitbor of it 
IM one in Nrwanlr. lately in llio pillory ftirn IiIk'I nirniiiift tin* vlafi*. 
There in iiu aiirh man an Birkerstatl :#t in ii nliiini name, Iml Ins 
true nnmi* M ivttic ; ho i« qlu*iiyH in u aarn*W ii rrllur. or a jiiil : 

J’*' nwl judae. what kind of rppiitntHNi 
this fi'llowhath toboerediii'd in thr worlil. In u worvl ho m u poor 
acandalpiu, neeraituna rn>atiirf. and wmild do hm iiiueli liy hia 
own fiithor, if livinir. to p-t n rrown . hut ciiouah of Much a ra«cul. 
I ttiank Gndl am very wrll in hfnltli, and at the linip he hud 
(kiqiiNNi HIP todralh I w'ua not in tlir Irastourof *»nltT. Thi-trulh 
IM. It wdM a liiah fliirht at a venfure, hit oi^iMS. Ho knuwa nofliiiiir 
or aatroloity. ImiI liatli a ipMiil aUwk of inipmUniRi* and lyiiijr 
Pny, Mir. exriiMP thiM tniubl% f»»r nomnn ran liottri tell j'oii I mn 
well than myselt ; and thin im to iindpcfivr your r.redukflii frirnda 
tliat may jretliolievc the deatli of your rrul liumhie Horviuii, 

• “ JOH.S Parthimb.'* 

♦ Swift Ja Maid to bnw token the nomc of Rirkcnitafr from a 
S^h'a Mhrn. and added that ot iMaur, as a Christian nmN<llatio/t 
of smmmmon ixTrunenre. Yet it was Maid a livina penuii was 
oaUuiibr Ibuiid who owned both names 


to those of Mackenzie, have enriched oiir literature 
with so many illusions of genius, humour, wit, and 
learning. It appears that 8wift was in the secret 
of Stede's undertaking horn the beginning, though 
Addison only discovered il alter the puhlicutiuii of 
tlie sixth number. By the assuniinion uf the name 
of Isaac BickersAff, which an initnilahle spirit of 
wit and humour had already made so famous, the 
I new publication guiiicd au(|u.nce with the public, 
and obtained, under its authority, a sudden iiiid 
general acccptanca. Swift con trihuted several pa- 
pers, and niinicrnui? hints to carrying on the under 
taking, until th^ demon of politics disturbed hi6 
frlcndsliip with the editor. 

These literary aiiiuscincnts, with the lines on 
Partridge’s supposed death, the verses dn Baucis 
and IViilernon, those on Vanhurgh’s house at White- 
hall. with sonic other light pieces of occasional hu- 
mour, seem chiHly to have occupied Siiwilt’s U-isuro 
about this period, ^’ct the coniroversy with Par 
tridge, and these other levities, are bcHtf known io« 
tile general reader, than the laboured political tri.a- 
tises which we shall have occasion to mention in 
the next section. 

To conclude ilie present chapter, it is only necc.s- 
sarjLtq resume, that Di;. Swift, dissatisfied with tire 
inefficient patronage of those iiiiiiisterial friends 
from whom he had oifly reeeived cumpliiiients, uru- 
niisis, and personal attentions, retuined to IrLiand 
t arly ii summer 17n0. and, estranging himself from 
the court ol the lorfl-lieutenuiit, resumed his w’unt- 
,cd mode of life at Laraeor. The corrections and 
additions intended for lii.s new edition of the Tnlo 
of a Tub, probably occupied great part of his leisure, 
as we find him eorresnonding upon that subject 
u nil Tookc. the bookseller. lie si'cnis also to have 
meditated llie piihliealion of a volume of Miscella- 
nies.t But his iiteriiry oeeupatiuns were broken in 
upon by doniesiie. nttlietion, for, in May, 1711), ho 
received the news of his afiectionate mother’s 
death, after long illness. ”1 have now,” he pa- 
thetically remarks, “lost my hairier helween me 
and death. Hod grnnt 1 may live to he as well pre- 
pared for it as J confidently bidieve her to have 
been ! If the way to heaven no through piety, truth 
justice, and chanty, she is there.”ll 


’ SECTION III. 

Swifl’i Joiimry Knfrliiiifl. in l 7 lo— H im nunrrpl viththo Whin, 
iiiiil iiiiHMi \iiili IlHriry mid the iidiiiiniiiiriiliiiri— He wrilca tlio 
Kxmiiiiirr-Tli ■ i;|iiinirl,T uf Loni Whiiriuii Ami iitliiT politi- 
eal irariK (ihraiiM tli ■ Fust Friiitii and Twi;tiiielli‘l'arlM for 
fill* Irnn Clenry - Him l■orrl^M|>n^dl•llf■e Mitli ArchhiMliup Kmx’' 
Hi-i iiiliniiify Milh the MiPii.ler«— The Mcrx'ireH Mhirli ho ren- 
dfM lo llieiii— for irniiruvingtlie KiimIimIi l.iiiiMiiiifre--Hii 
proterijoii of Lileniry ChuriieterK— Dinielillics iittciuliiia hin 
rhiirrh prerenneiit— Ho in iiiudu Deon ul' Ut. I'atrit'k's— And 
retiirgM to Ireland. 

Swift had now become more llinir doubtful of 
those ik^rll-grniinded views of preferment, which 
his intortst with the great Whig leaders natnrully 
offered, lie resided at Larncur during the greater 
part uf Lord Wharton's administration; saw the 
lieutenant very seldom when he came to Dublin, 
and entered into no degree of intiucacy with him or 
his frieriilH, exeeprting only with Addison. Such is 
his own acciftiiit of his conduct, which he prepared 
for piihlic.itipn at a time when hundreds were alive 
and upon the watch to confute any inaccuracy in 

J flm* Ins coTTPRiinniffiirp r.n this iiitdRCt, in hts Works, vol. XT. 
|i fin iIm* MiibjiTi of hn Misd'llanies, be hud, so for backufl 
iros, made tla* following memorandum — 


BltejROTS FOR A VOLVm. 
niMroiiRif* on AtliPiMiinil Romo. Vanhiirgh’s Hinim 
I«M' kerMlafi’’si Fn'diciion# The Riilnminidor. 

El gr on Iliirtnik'C; EP«Vr*»,n «« Mm. Floyd. 

lA’IttT to HiHlmii ol Klillkla.J Mi'oitiillion on a Bnamistick. 
WurriM'g Peiilwm. • 8i>ntimci)(s of a Church of Eng 

Ruiirni and Pliilpinon. land Man. 

RoixionM ogaiiiHl abolishing Part ofiin answer to Tindal. 

f^hn-ilmnny. Ilistery of Vim's Huiisc. 

Essay on Coiivrrsation. Apollo miiwitted. To Aidplla. 

Cni*jt>r.liin*8 m tlu> 1 hoiights of Pragopt fur Rvlbimation of Man* 
PoHtpnty 119 ners. 

On the piHsenl tsstp of Reading. A lAdy's Tabic-hook. 

Apology tor thedl'alu, &e. Critical Essay.— N. 

B bwift'a Works. voL XV. p. 35fi. 
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LIFE OP JONATHAN SWIFT. 


hii-8tatfeinpnt.* He adds, that uiran an approach* 
ing change in the political administration, Lord 
Wharton atFectedof a sudden greatly to caress him, 
‘which he imputes to a wish of rendering him odious 
to the church party. 

The fall of that ministry, which had conducted 
with so much glory the war upon the coniirieiit, 
was causal, or at least greatly acpclerated, by one 
of those explosions of popular feeling peculiar to 
the English nation. S^fi, with tfll his genius, had 
ill vain taught the doctrine of nioderntiuri : but 
Sachcvcrell, with ns liyle talrna ns princi|iIo, at 
once roused the whole nation, and ^ccame himself 
elevated into a saint and a martyr, by a single in- 
Ham Ilia tory sermon. He was carried in procession* 
through the land, 

'* iVr firniutn pnpulm, mctliaDciuo per Elidis urbem ^ 

Ibat (ivaiM ” 

and wherever the floctor apyicaretl, arose a popular 
spirit of aversion to the Whig administration, and 
qll who favoured the dissenters. 8wift was proha- 
lily no iiiditTcrent spectator, while tiio interests of 
the Jiigh-cliureh party began to predominate over 
the power of those whoso opinions in state policy 
had been avowedly his own. ilc did not, however, 
interfere in the controversy; .and we learn froii^a 
passage in his journal, that ujthough he afUTwards 
iiitercaled fur Snchevcrell witH Harley's adiiiiiiis- 
tration, it was without esteem, for the man, or fa- 
vour to those prini'iples of which the doctor was 
the chaiiipion.t The following hotter, t which was 
written by Swift to Addison, upon the impending 
change of ndiiiiiiistrntion, seems to indicate that 
his slight expectations of promotion si ill rcsti'd up- 
on the Whigs, and upon Loid S<imers in particular. 
There is, however, to us<! a phrase of liis own, 
i rehncuifrit in the epistle ; for while Swift asks 
Addison's advice whether he should come to l-ion- 
dori,,ho had, in all probability, ulrt'iidy di'terinincd 
on his journey, as he set out upon the first day of 
September following. 


" Dcbmn, August 22, 1710. 

“Hooked longenough at ih*' wind to set you safe at 
the Ollier side, and then *♦»** our conduct, very 
unwilling for fear you \ahoul tiro lijifw are ejfaced] 
up to a post-horse, and hazard your limbs to be 
made a iiieiiihcr. I believe you had the displsnsure 
of much ill news almost ns soon ns you landed. 
Even the inodcrnte Tories here are in oain at tlupic 
revolutions, being what will eertaiiilv afl'ect the 
Duke of Marlborough, and coiisi^iiently the success 
of the war. My lord-liciifenaiii asked me yester- 
day. wiicii 1 intended for England 7 1 said I had 
no business iherc^fiow, since I suriposo in a little 
time 1 should not nave one friend left that had any 


* Mcmnin FPlatins to the rfuinffc in the Qiieen'ii mini^TT, 
Swift II Works, vol. III. p. I9(i. Tlirre in nliiu nii ap|H«l to 
Stullu on thin Hiiluect. in the Joiimiil, vul. II. p 251. *' I nm re- 
•olvuil, whi‘n 1 ninnr, (to Iri'lnnil, nitmi'ly.) to keep iiii olllbr com- 
pany, hut M. n You know I kept my renolution lii»t time ; and, 
except Air. Addi'ion. convened with none liut ydh and your club 
ot I>-uns and HioytcH.” 

♦ See :in iiccoiiirt ofliH noliritafion in behalf of Saehnvcrcll’x 
nmiher, in hi<t Wi»rk4 vol. Ill p. 20. 21 : and the followinsi cIki- 
mcU'ri-dic Mlury tolil by Sheridan “ AAorwanlM, in the year 1713. 
niKin afrer tla; three yearn nilniicc imi'oio I ii|Hin tlio Victor by tlio 
Ilniixc of fnirdii, in ruiMixinencc of hiii impeachment, hnci expir- 
ed, .Stvjft procured for him the Rectory of St. Androw'M. HollMim. 
in the folkiwing wjiirn^icnl manner Pi 'oii that livimr'a becom- 
ine vacant, Im! np|tlh>il^r it in liehiiirof Sncliw«'rell. tn Lord Itol- 
in^mke ; who acemed not at all ilinpt'accl in liia favour, calling 
liim 'n b'lny. mc<ldliiie. tkcliiiiis' follow, ono who hail set the 
kiiiirdiim in a name.' To which Stvill leidiixl, ' It is all tme, my 
lord ; but let me lull you a story In a sen fight, in the n*ign of 
Chunn II. there wiw a very lilnwiy engagement hotwciMilhe 

* English nml Dutch flcetM ; in the Ivnt of which, a Hcotch seaman 
was V ry siworcly bit by a louse on his nuitk. which he caught, 
and stooping down to crack it. just as he hail put hiinsi If in that 
poBture, a chain sh-rt came aVIdtaok off the Hbnds of several sail- 
ors tli.it were about him ; on which Ira bid c.ompaMion on the 
poor louse, returned him to his place, aiiif bid him live tliore at 
discretion: for, said lu>, ns thou host been tira means of saving 
my life, it is Init just 1 shniihk!>Hvo yours.’ Loni Rolingliruko 
laiighivl heartily, and said. * Wuil tlien, the louse shall have the 
living for your story. ' Ami ncconliiicly he was soon after prosent- 
edloiK**— 8heriiJan.*8 Lffe of • a • 

1 The original is among Mr. 'rickcirs oionuaeripts. Toe wonli 
ia italics are filled up fium coiuechira. ^ 


credit; and his excellency was of my opinion.l 1 
never once began your l/u#/VJ sinib you [hji this] 
being perpetually prevented by all the eompaiiy 1 
kept, and especially Captain Pratt, to whom 1 mil 
almost a domestic upon your aeeouui. 1 am eoii- 
viiieed that, whatever govi'iiiment I'uiiieovir, you 
will find all inuiksol kiiidiKss lioiii any Parliament 
here, wifJi respect to your eiiiployuu iii ;$ the Tories 
contending with the Whigs whieli should R|>euk 
best ot you. Mr. Pratt says, he has necived sueh 
marks of your sincerity and tiieiidship. as he never 
can lurget ; and, m simirl, if you will eouic over 
again, when you arc at leisure, we will nose an 
arinv'i^ind make you kin^ of IrcInrni.lF (hiii you 
think so meanly of a kmf^ioui, sfti not to be pleased 
that every creature in it, who hath one gram df 
worth, has a^veiierniion for you 7 1 know there is 
nothing in tins to make you add any value to your- 
self ; hut it ought to put you on valuing them, and 
to convince you that they are nut an uiidistinguish- 
ing people. On I'hursday, the Uusliup of C'loghcr. 
the two Pratts, and I, arc to he as4iuppy as Ireland 
will now mve us leave ; we are to8dme witli* Mr. 
Paget at the Castle, and drink your health. Tlio 
bishop showed me the first volume of^he small 
edition of the Tutler, where there is a very haiid- 
some^complimcnt to vift ; but I can never pardon 
tlai nuintiiig the news of every Tatler 1 think ho 
iiiiglit us well have printed the a Ivertiseiiieiiis. I 
knew it was a huoksclle.r’s piece of craft, to increase 
the. hulk and priec of what he Was sure would sell ; 
but 1 utterly disiippfove it. 1 beg you would freely 
Wll me whether it will be of any account for me to 
come to England. 1 would nut trouble you for ad- 
vice, if 1 knew where else to ask it. We expect 
every day to hcui of iiiy lord president’s** remuvitl ; 
if he were to eonliiiue, I muht, pel imps, hope for 
some of his good offices. You ordereii me lo mve 
you a mciiional of what 1 had in my thouglits. 

There were two things, Dr. th s prehciidtt 

and sinecure, %t the place id' historiographer. But 
if things go on in tne train they are now, kshnll 
only beg you, when there is an areoimt to be de- 
pended on for a new govcrrimcnt here, tiint you will 
give ige early notice, to proriire an addition to my 
fortunes. And, witn saying so, 1 lake my leave of 
troubling you with mysLlf. 

“ 1 do not desire to near from you till you are out 
of [f/ig] hurry at Malmabiiry.Tl: 1 long till you have 
some good account of your Indian nifiiirs, so as to 
make public business depend upon you, and not you 
upon that. 1 read your clmraetcr in Mrs. Manly's 
nubia Memoirs of Europc.llll It seems to me, ns if 
she had about two thou.saiid epithets and liiu' words 

K acked up in a bag; and lluit she pulled tlicm out 
y handfuls, and strewi'd them on her paper, where 
about once in five hundred times they nnppuii to bo 
right. 

“My lord-lieu ten ant, I reekon, will leave us in a 
fortnight; I led liim, by aciiieslion, to tell me he did 
not expect to continue in the governiin-nt, nor 
would, when all his friends were out. Pray take 
some occasion to let my \lMrd] Halifax know the 
sense 7 have of the favour he intended me.” 

Swift's departure for England was, however, near- 
er than this teller iinnoiinees. The hopes whieli 
were now entertainixl that Queen Anne would onco 
more favour the high interest, had already extend- 


II Yet SH'ift must have theniexpeeled the commission frum the 
bMlMifw. wlHclc^ias frranted a wirak afterwards. His answer to 
Lord Whiirtiiii mast llioruforcke riMiHidcred os pvasive 
$ Aililisim hnii lieeii rucently iiiiide keener of the roconls in Ire- 
laiul, with an nuamuntra salary. 

II This n'mimis iis of an l•Kflresliinn in t>ic Jonmo] to Etella. 
*' Mr. Addmin’s elcr.tiiNi has misneti easy and undisiiuted , ami I 
belinve, if ho hod a niiiid to be cliusou king, liu would haidly be 
rofiiseil." 

•• Somers. 

*1 Thu celebmtMl Dr. South, Prebendary of Westminster, was 
U»n very infirm, nml far ailvanrixl in years. He siin'ived, how- 
ever, iiniil 1718, ami died seed 83. On tliu sitlduct of Swift's cs- 
poctatiims, iiei8llalini.x’s luttor, Swift's Works, vol. XV. p. 34& 

:t For which honiagh Adilison was a candidate. 

Ml '* Mcmrnre of Europe towards the close of thi* oiiriirh nenterf * 
written by Eginantus, secretary end favourite of Charlmafnin 
oml il'jno into fineliitli hy the translator ot' the New Arsfonai 
Inthiilscai ‘ Tampooii.Adilisaa is inlrudaced under tbenams 



ed thcmpt'lves to Ireland, and it was thought by the 
clergy of that Mngdoin, a propitious season for re- 
newing their suit for n^mission of the first-fruits and 
twentieth-pnrtSLjn which they had formerly been 
unsuccessful. The Bishops of Ossory and Killaloe 
were employed to solicit a favourable answer to this 
supplication, and, by a letter from the prelates of 
Ireland, dated 31st August 1710, Swift was united 
with them in commission, with a provision, that, in 
case the bishops should leave l<ondon before brimm- 
ing the business to cfiect, the charge of further soli- 
citation should entirely devalve upon him.* On the 
1st September, therefore. Swift left In land, and on 
the 9th of the same month reached Loiidonf where 

W .M.. . V i.i;.. 
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supported, departed, almost vowing rcvenm.t With 
Somers, also, he seems at this juncture to have qiiar* 
relied. He saw him on his arrival in London, but 
it was for the last time. This great statesman used 
some eflbrta 'to convince him, that he wasseiious in 
his recommending him to Lord W'horton’s favour, 
and had writtentwicc to that nobleman on the sub- 
ject without receiving an answer. To this Swift 
answrnd, that he never expeeted any thing from 
Lord Wharton, lAid that ly barton knew he under- 
stood it so. In blioit, he retained his opinion, that 
lie had been treafud with (kplieity by Lord Somers, 
nor does he evi/ ifpiu ar to nave retroetc-d it. To h'S 
literary friends tiis arrival was as acceptable as evt^r. 


he was at once pSiingeif into that tide of public f^He resuinnl his iiitimarjr with Addison and Steelej 
' ich his Journal tttStella affords such 


Ulniness, of whici 
a singular record. , 

This extraordinary diary is addressed ostensibly 
to Mrs. Dingley, as well us Stella ; but there is no 
doubt that all the unbounded confidence and tender- 
ness which it oxhibits, were addressed to the latter 
alone. It is a l^onderful medley, in which gi'nve 
reficetions ttiid^iportant facts are at raiidurii inter- 
minglcfl with trivial occurrences and the puerile 
jargon oF the most intimate tenderness. From 
Stella, nothing is to he either concealed or disguised ; 
and as the Journal is written during the hvrfy ol 
♦/••^ry day’s occurrences, it rather resembh's flie 
author's thoughts expressed aloud, as they passed 
tKrough his mind, than a connected register of his 
opinions. What it ^ants, however^ in system and 
gravity, it gams in authenticity %iid interest, for the 
readiness with which the author’s pen expresses, in 
the “little langiiage,” evefy whim which crossed 
his brain, vouches for his ample and tinreservid 
confidence a circumstance wliieii ought to piopj 
tiatc the offetided gravity of those deep critics, who 
deem flic publication of these fruliesoiiie extuirisioes 
of the heart and spirits derogatory to the eharai'ler 
of a great and disting^slieii author. With gratitude, 
therefore, for the light qfforded upofi our author's 
habits opinions, and aeiioiis, by a record at once so 
minute and so authentic, wc proceed to trace, by its 
assistance, tiiu principal events of his life during 
this its most bii.sy period. • 

Swift arrived in London, already prepossessed 
with a strung feeling of the neglect Mhicli he had 
experienced from the Whig adiniiiistration. His old 
firiends, however, appeared ravished to sec him; 
oflered apologies for the inode in which he hud been 
treated, and caught at him as at a twig wlien they 
were drowning. Tiio infiiiencc of Swift’s talents 
upon the piihlic opinion had already been nianifllsted, 
and the Whigs wore doiihiless unwilling that their 
weight should be cast into the opposite scale. Go- 
dolphin alone despised to court in his fall the genius 
which he had iiccleeted while possessed of power. 
His reception of Swift was sliorl, dry, and niomst*; 
and he, who thought he deserved the contrary from 
a minister whoso principles he had professed and 

* RwiO haH bron injiiriniiRly rharpnl with liHvini* irtniilt'fl him 
•elfiiito the mnnapemiMit of this iniiltcr, loss from ary n-el ron- 
eem liir its surress, tliiin to sorvo hh own iiitorostml of 

■elf afrffrenili74fmonL The Icndine fiot on wliirii this noriiMiirioii 
is fbnndeil. is, thnt. whorous Ih Uislmrs of Osson- anil KtlliiliK* 
had thoir expenses dcfreyeil wliilc cnpiun'il in ihn Milirifniiim, 
Swift was. on llie ronimry, left to rorry on the wnrfnre on bis 
Own elmrirps. And hence it n shrewdly ronriiiileil that he must 
haw had some iiuerestiil piin'noe of his own to servo, hy under 
lakiiiu nn which coiiltl Ini attended with no otla r diject rv- 
Wanl than the pleasiira of advaiaim; his rhnmeter nmonir his 
, aral oaai ntially aer^iPir Ilie rhiireh esfahlhihment, of 


hinthnin, — , .. 

which he waa a seakwa memidt. 


snnvoessanr 
Datura ard i 
•ufdybeiiM 


I'o this arynmei.t, it si'oms 

— ni niitiHtHin api * 

flis talents mill 


to ^dy^f^veiiilly as Rwifth m niinatHin api'enrni 
mmld 


pmpw on so many aeroents. 

" ■ ’ IT his seal, eor his oiiriiriin'ities of ohtnininf 
nor hia arnuiiiiitunce with the liusiiHws in 
lioeii aeimt. 


Ind^flhe atate of the affair uliviinisly reqiiirod different mnn- 
■fement. ai'd moro earnest aMcntiiin than it hud yet rereivefl. 

fiant had been first iinsiirrmaftHly sol rited fn>ni Codolphui. 
ftvraa then suhinittcd to LonI Wharton, white lunl lieiili nnnt%f 


..jituid to LonI ... 

fbnn oAiSn addiess and mem' rial fn m the Irish 
, But WliaThm. irritateil at a dispute Wl-ieh oecnnrd 
house of eonvoeation, in whirh hn rqpetived him- 
m:'lted In the niwson of bis rhaplnin, roftiscd to 
in the pefi'ion siibniitted to hini, and thus the 
as fkwrssrate. Here, thorefijm, the qiatter 


DiattM wu a iven im as itesrssrate. Here, thorefijm, the ma< 
waM, ufid n luqiirahoth atteatkw a^ dexterititto put it o 
Boat -MinothiD. 


butrefiiaid topUdgcLurd Uniii'ax, when he proponed 
ns 11 toast the “resuirection of the Whigs,” unle.s8 
he Would add, “and their refornialion,” *1 hits indif- 
ferent to the interi-sts of the fajjing ministry. Swift 
WHS still astonished, and shocked at the bold steps 
taken by the court, in n moving so many great atntea- 
men from empluyimnt, and promised*n ini self to ke 
an unconcerned spt'ctator of the struggles which 
such nieasiircH were likely to occasion. But let no 
man promise on his own neutrality. By 1st Octo- 
ber. he had writlim a lampoon on Lord Godolphin,t 

d on the 4th, he was for the first lime presented 
to Harley ; and it is remarkable, thnt, on the very 
same day, he refused an invitation from l.nrd Hali- 
fax, thus making his option between those distin- 
guished statesriieii.il 

Harley had been prepared to meet Swift ns one 
whose uolitionl tenets resimhled his own, (for hn 
also had been bred up in revoliilion principles,) but 
who was now a discontented person, ill nsid, for 
not being “ Whigei oiigh,” by the last administra- 
tion. He was received, accordingly, with all that 
kindness and respect whit h stHtesimn know so well 
how to show towards those whose attncliiiient they 
deem worth securing. In the same paragraph which 
acquaints Stella with this first interview w'ith the 
new prinie minister, Swilt announces that he has 
given his l.'iinpoun against Godolphin to the press, 
and already threatens “ to go round with them all.” 
They met, therefore, with iiiiiliuil views of union, 
Swift anxious to avenge the neglect with which he 
had been tnntid by the Wbigs. and to advance the 
nii.<ision of which he was the solicitor, and Harley 
desirdus of bringing to tlic support of the new iidnii- 
nistrntion an nuibur of talents so formidable and so 
pifijulnr. By Harley, Swift was introdiieid to St. 
John, (afterwards Lord Bolingbroke,) and the inter- 
course which he enjoyed with lliegie ministers ap- 
proached to intimacy with ii progress more rapid 
than can well be conceived in such circiiniBtanLTs.§ 
• 

t Rn« Pwift'R Wnrhii, JiHirral, vr»1. 11. p. 16; and Lettar to 
Atrhhi«hfir Kirr, vri XV. p. 374. 

f Shi Hiiiiii'l'a Kfiil ; Rfimi rwipd on ncraaion of (Imluli hin’a 
hmakinir hi.« trpunim r'v utaft, in a manner iiOt vary reniMictful to > 
thf! fibifn. luR miRiri xa 

H Ml Pi am* Swift ban the foil- winr note upon Swift'a rnrmeit- 
tionwiThl. ' “ . . . 


[.tinl Hiilifnx : - ...q. „„„ 

aiHl bin piirty raiiy In> rpcp by hia eriiorM'n'ept on a Iclti'r, dated 
OrL 6, 1709 ' rkcTt thin !• tier h« n Itiip oripinnl of miirtirm, and 
court rnwivoa.’ Aril i the firnt Ii*nf of ii rmiill i riiiti^ hmik, 
entitk d, * Pocxiiw rlimtiern a dm M( ph. .lulivct,' It w rote thi at* 
wronU. " Giwn rorl'y my Lunl llalilhf. Maya, ITi'S. I lafccd It 
of him. and flcvirfOl him to mmcii l rr it waa tlieonly fa^xjur lever 
rerci^cil fnfh him or biv i arty "—8. 

f TIh) fnllnwiiia pnaaa^a in lie Jmirral tn Stella, with Hid 
dtttm, mark Iwiwr r r idly Swift j-aoaod ftc m arqiiniiitapco to iiiU- 
matr friemlahip, and a ropfbrinity of view* and intermta 
“Oc? 4, i7iQ.~B1r. Harley rcccivtd ilrf> with the mnitcst la* 
appctand kinlnra'i imaginalile. and aiTointrd me an iMiur, two 
(•th-re ilay'M after, tn open my Ini ineva to him.” 

•• Ort. 7j— ! hail no aooner told him my buai‘ wa, IniI ho ertcred 
into It wHhall l-indpeas ; naked mo ormyp. wren, and read them | 
fuul rrail likew ise tly memorial 1 had drawn up, and put it into 
hia pockot to stNiwIla* queen : told me the imamirra he would 
Ink : and, in shoif; a* id every thiny I rould wish. Told me ha 
iniial briny Mr. St. Joh and me BWiiainted ; and arokc* so many 
rhmysfH poiwmal kiydnesa ard esr^m, that I am inclired to lir- 
licve wJmt some fiicnds bad told me, that he wi ii'd do every thine 
to mna ire over. Ho dosiird mo to dine with him on Tuendny ; 

Ixdpy withjiiin, aet me down at St Jamea* 
— ^ee-house in u hackney eoarll: 

Ijniwf t(>n you a yreat lieee of refinement in Harley. Ho 

raa loth ' 


" Whiit ( hlinition Sw ii) had to that lord, 
piiorr * 


"V*'' iNHir* iNiPy wirnjiiin, 
co^-house in u hackney eoarll: 

* I iruial ti*H you a yreat lieee o, n-iiririi»/'»,»i rj-riBr. nv 
toeomc awl see him often ; I told him I w'os loth to 
trdublc*hini, la so much I iiairNoa as he liad. ard dmirpii I miyhl 
laivi Irnv^n onme at hi* levee ; w hich he bnimuatelir lefiaBL 
anlaaKl, ‘^Tbatjwu no nlai«Cir 4 Hinds.* '*• 
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reader must be familiar. Tho intention was to com- 
plain of the expeiiaea attendinf; his preferment, 

" — all vexationi. 

Patents, instalmonta, al|i»ratiiira, * 

• Pint fmi s, and tonMm, and chapter traats, 
llao’i, iiaynients, fi>e«, dcnmndH, and cheats, 

T)m wickiMf laity's cnn.nvinv, . 

Tu liindur clur^ymun from Uuivnig." 

It contains even a more plain iiitiiiintionof hia difli-J 
culcics. • ‘ 

** Poor Swift, with all his IrjsBq^ vext, 

N«it kiiowiiMT whuietn turn hiai next, 

AInwu a lliousand fioiind<i in dcliL 

• Tiikca Iwnui ^ 

As well as * 

“ (jcwis, tlic nran will be of use ; 

Send r<ir him up, take iiii exriiae ; 

Or let It cait fi\’u linridreii |Niiin<L a 

N«i nmller whoru the money 'a found. 

It is hat so finch imire in dnht. 

And that iJicy ne'er cuneidei'il yet ' " 

All thesa hints of the loss he was actually sustain- 
* ing, scent to have been lost upon Oxford^ and only 
attracted llolinghrnku’s attention, at a time when 
his power was tottering, and hia favour inefTtoient. 
Swift’s soheitiule on this subject has been quoted 
as derogating from the tiigji tone of indcperujence 
assumed by him, on refusing the sum formerly ofler- 
ed by the ireasurcr; and it4ias be.'n alleged that 
both cases were exactly parallel, unless in so far as 
the amount made a dincrence. But it must he con- 
sidered, that three years public services had been , 
remiinerat(*rl with a professional situation of no^j 
cotiiirion description of dignity indeeil, and future 
emolument, but attended, in the mean time, with 
flueh an iinmodiato expense, ns must have embar- 
rassed for life, perhaps, a man of less economy, and 
which reduced Swilt to gnvit temporary inconve- 
nience. The grant of o sum of iiiuricy, therefore, to 
render a preferment, which in every respect was 
beneath his pretensions, instantly iiroductive and 
elT'Ctual, eoufd no more be considered as an eb'e* 
inosynnry gratuity, than the acceptance of the 
deanery itself could be teriru'd inconsistent with 
his having refused to be Lord Oxford’s chaplain. 
Buell grunts have frequently been made in every 
departinc it of the public service, and diller widely 
from the secret serviee-nionoy doled out to party 
writers, from time to time, in proportion to thesutis- 
faetion which they alTord to tlirir patrons. 

In another particular Swift was to iindcr&rf dis- 
appointment. lie was busy with his History 
of the Pi*ncc^ of Utreeht, and became disjiosed to 
extend it into a general account of Ouoeii Anne’s 
reign. With the view of obtaining access to mate- 
rials, and perhaps of gratifying a wish long since 
onlcrtaineibt he wn.s de.sirous to be named historio- 

i traidier. The appointment is in the gilt of llio lord 
ligii ehaniberlaiii. Hut Swift, who seems to have 
had some reason for disliking the Duke of l^rcws- 
bury,f whom lie terms n person of no steadiness or 
sincerity, and hy whom the ofHee was held, endea- 
voured to supers do the necessity^ of applying to 
him, by presenting a direct inuihorinl to Queen 
Anne.ll Hfs expitf ienen in courts might have taught 
him the jealousy entertained of olKeial patronage, 
but he probably eoiieeivcd, that his iifHuonce with 
ministers would surmount, in lih< particular case, 
all ohstaclep arising from it. Ho was mistaken. 
Oxford and RiAingbroke, each busied in preparing 
for an impending struggle, did not choose to excite 
the chanibcrlnih’s dislike, by eneronching on his 
rights of o/liec; and Shrewsbury, to whom Swift 
made no personal application, filled up the situotion 
with a dependant of liis owii.§ • 

« Swift's Works, vol. »II. pp. 313, 333. • 

4 See his Letter to AiMisoti, p. 31. • J 

1 This was erronpoiisly appliisl tu the Earl, altcrwards Duke ori 
Kent, ill the first niition Riit lie wu iiut oT office at the time, 
and snccnedisl by th.< Dukn of Shrewsbury. 

3 See his Moinunul, in his^orks, vul XVI. p. 163. 

( In a ii.>tt(>r tu Pupc. mentioning tlic post of liisiorioirTaplier, os 
doxiviipil fur him. he adds, “ bn* a.s it wiu at the ilisiiqiiil «if a pee 
i«m wlm hml not tliu smallest sham ut stuawipss or smrari'y, I 
diailBiiiufl to accept it." Swift's Works, vol. XVl p. sIST ’rhis 
can uiiiy iiiii ly, ho mieht have liad it lor askinfr it or the loni cham • 
bMlaih, fix It M ecrtaui be ilid and/ to ibe qneeo b/ momorial, 

• .VouViil. 


The, dissensions among thewminiaters seem to 
have interrupted t^ meetings of the Society of 
Brothers. But Swift had formed, in its stead, the 
celebrated Scnhlcriis Cjub, an association rather of 
® I’^l'dcal character. Oxford and 
St. John, Swilt, Arhuthnot, Pope, and Gay, were 
the iiienibers. It was the well known ohject of 
their united powers, to compose a satire upon tho 
abuse of human learning. Part of iheir labours has 
been preserved in the Memoirs of Martinus Scrib- 
leriis, which gave nyne to the society, and part has 
been rendered immortal by the travels of Lemuel 
Guyiver ; hut the violence of political faction, like 
the storm that spares* the liuirel no more than the 
cedar, dispersed^this little band of literary brethren, 
and prevented the aceomplishmeiit of a task for 
which talents so vnribus, so extended, and so bril* 
liant. can never asain he united. 

Oxford and Kolingbroke, themselves accomplish- 
ed scholars, patrons and friends both of the pers'^na 
and of the genius thus assoeitted, led the way, n/ 
their mutual animosity, to thesdissolutioa ot tho 
confraternity. Their discord had now arisen to tho 
highest pitch, and was scarce veiled isiuler the thin 
forms of official intercourse.. Swift again tried tho 
fo^ of humorous ttitpustulation in hia fable of tho 
• Fagot, IT where the ministers are called upon tu con- 
tribute their various badges of office, to make tho 
bundle strong and secure. With innnitc debcncy 
the poet omitted all mention of Bolingbroke ; tho 
nnimusity between Oxford and him was too rank- 
ling a wound to endure being tickled. But all was 
in vain ; uiid at lencth, tired of this seme of mur- 
muring niid discontent, quarrel, misunderstanding, 
and hatred, ibe Deon. who was almost the oiil/ 
common friend who laoound to compose these dib- 
ferenec.s, made n final effort, of which the result 
shall be given in his own words to Lord Oxford, 
son of tliB^statesinnn : ’‘When 1 returned to En- 
ul.ind, 1 foimd their quarrels and coldness increased. 
I laboured to reconcile them os niiich ns 1 was able; 
1 eoiitrivi d to bring them to my Loid Mnsham's, ot 
St. James’. My Lord and Lnily Mashoin left us 
togtPtiuT. I expostulated with llieni both, but could 
not find any good consequences. 1 -was lo go to 
Windsor next day with my lord-treasurer: 1 pre- 
tcndcil business that prevented me; expecting they 
would come to some Irccoiiciliation.J Rut I fol- 
lowed them to Windsor, where niy Lord Boling- 
broke told me, that my scheme hod come to nothing. 
J'hirigs went on at the same rate; they grew inoro 
estranged every day. My lord-tri'nsurur found his 
credit daily declining. In May, hfsfore the queen 
diefj, 1 liniJ my la.st meeting witn them at my Lord 
Masliam's. He left us together; and therefore I 
spoke very freely lo iheiii both, and told them, 'I 
would retire,, for I found all was gone.,’ Lord Bo- 
lingbroke whispered me, ‘ 1 was in the right.* Your 
father said, ‘All would do well.’ 1 told him, ' That 
1 would go to Oxford on Monday, since 1 found it 
was impossible to be of any use.’ 

Nothing, indeed^ was now left for Swift, but to 
execute the resolution he had repeatedly announced, 
of retreating from, the acene of discord, without 
taking part with cither of his contending friends. 
He set out for Oxford on the Monday succeeding 
his iiieff'ectiial interview, and from thence went to 
the house of the Reverend Mr. Qery, at Upper Let- 
eomlie, Kerkidiire, where he resided for some weeks 
in the strictest secli:.*ifbn. His tcelingof tins melan- 
choly chiinge, ff-om all thai*was busy and gay, to 
the diilness and uniformity of a eonnlrv viearage. is 
expressed in a letter to Misj Yaiihomngh.tt Tho 
secession of Swift from the politie.al world excited 
the greatest surprise— the public wondered, the 

H wrtera exultdll in a thousand ineffectual lihclsb 
arged agai,jst the retreating champion of tho 

nnd was i^spleascd wi*h Duliigdxoke (nr not obtalniiur it for Mm. 
See hia Works, vol. XVl. p. tsi, 153, 166, ITS, ande&liara them 
with the aliovc imssaic*. 

V Rnift's Works, vol. XII. p. 319. 

««« BwUl > Works, vul. XIX. p. 74. • 

*» Juii«. I7H. Works, vol. XIX. p. 839. 
n Sue l*oi>p's LiitiCT, isth June, 1714, Swifts Works* v*s. TV?, 
pit ISI, and that of Thomas Harlojrf I9th Juuo ' 7 M. Unu |i. ISK 
• .11 
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high church, *—and his friends conjured him in nu- 
merous letters, to return nnd reussume the tusk of a 
peace-maker. This he positively declined, but he 
seems to have meditated the cxtraordinairy plan of 
on appeaUo the public, at least to the Tory part at 
large, against those errors on which the adniinis- 
tration seemed splitting asunder. 

With this view he composed the “ Free Thoughts 
on the Slate of Public Affairs, ” in which, it is re- 
markable, that, although he loved Oxford far better 
than Bulingbroke, and indeed better (ban any other 
man who lived, yet almost thS whole censure ex- 
pressed in the piece falls to the share of that snyes- 
man. His afTcctation of mystery, his want of con- 
fidence in his colleagues, his teinuorizing with the 
■opposite party, nnd maintaining many of the Wings 
inolfice, are noticed at length, and with some se- 
verity. The infatuation of the internal dissension 
of the ministers, compared to u ship's crew (pturrel- 
ling in a storm, or when wiiliiii gun-shot of the 
enemy, is the only gfirticular in which Bolingbrokc 
shares tlie blanie^ith Oxford. The measures re- 
commended as a remedy for the imminent danger, 
are such nSf suited the headlong audacity of the 
former, rather than the slow and balancing policy 


[Skct. 

sent by Swift to his friend Charles Ford, and, with 
great precaution, through a circuitous channel, and, 
under a feigned name, transmitted him to Barber 
the printer. Barber, being patronized by Boling- 
broke, showed the manuscript, upon bis own au-. 
thority, to that statesman, who lost no time in 
making such n(ldit^)ns and alterntfons, ns wt-rt! cal- 
culated to render it still mure unfavourable to 0.\- 
ford, nnd inon; snitidile to Ins own political intiigiics. 
On learning llint such alicrntfons were made, Bwift, 
whose intention it had ever been to preserve the 
most pcrlect neiit^lity betwixt his peat friends, 
nnd, if possible, to reunite them, but by no mennq 
nyissist tile one to ihe prejudice of the otlicr, coin- 
missioiicd Ford to di'innnd back the in aim script. 
It was recovered from the secretary of state nnd tho 
typogigiphiT, after some htsitation. delay, and difli- 
ciilty. And thus, the publication of tins tract, which 
undoubtedly might have producce! a great, though 
perhaps a dangi rous efiect, at ihaf critical period, 
was laid cniirely aside. He semis to l|iive medi- 
tated anothiT political pamphlet at the same time, * 
apparently the memoirs relating to the change of ' 
ministry in 1710. But it must nave been in some- 
what a ditli reiit form from that in which it was 


of Harley. These are, U/,* t« jichievc a cumuli^c | finally published.'t 
predominance of the Tory party, by an ahsoliitc^x-^ Meantime every post* brought Swdfl from various 
elusion of the dissenters, termed the open cfiemies quarters, and with varying comments, nceoiints of 
of the church of England, from every degree of the sncci ssliil intrigues of nolinghrokc. It is curi- 
power, civil or military^ a disqiinlitiention to he. ex- ons to compare the difienng lights in which tho 
tended likewise to all Whigs and iow-cliiirch men, same fnets are placed by his correspondmts, as 
affirmed to be her secret adversaries, imlt'ss promo- ^nflccud by their own feelings or inu-rcht. Lewis 
tion be earned by a sincere reformation. ^ Tins ifreat adheres to the falling fortunes of Oxford, —Ford 
work was to he accoinpaiiiefi by n new niodt'iling set 'ins half disposed to worship the nppnrmily rising 
army, csneeially of the royal mianls, whicli star of Holinghroke,- Arhiithnot, like Swilt, ninnies 
moiiiiced litter, in their exisTing state, to I both, and laments the consequences of their division. 

. .L . I e - 1 .i- i . Bolinghroku himself omitted no means of eonciliat- 

iiig .Swift to tho revolution whieh he was about to 
aeeomplish in the enbiiiet. He wrote to the Dt‘an 
in the kindest terms of friendship ; and when Ar- 
buthnot n'lnindiul him of the memorial for the post 
of historiograpluT, Ik* exclainud, that to have siif* 
fered .Swift, who had deserved so well of lluin, to 
have the least uneasy thought about such matters, 
would he anioiig the eternal seandals of tlii ir go- 
verniiieiil.t His good intentions, however, were in 
that case frustrated, ns the lunl chamhirlain had, 
three wv»-ks before, bestowi'd llie olliee upon ano- 
ther.H Hut, to inaniK'st his own zeal for SwilVa 
intei^'st, Holinghroke eaused an order on the trea- 
sury to he signed by the queen fop the thousand 
pounds which Swift had in vain solicited from Ox- 
ford, nnd this he did during hi.s short ministry of 
three day.**. The warrant, indiul, was nndcred 
iiiigatory by the queen's di*alh, hukthc good will of 
John was diunlly innnifested. At the snnio 
time Ijndv Mnsliaiii, by whose seeret iiiHiienee Ox- 
ford nnd been displaced, wrote to conXnre Swift, by 
his cl\|irity nnd compassion for the queen, not to 


of the 

are pronoiiiiceil , ^ _ 

guard a prince to the bar of a liigh-coiirt of justice, 
than to secure him on the throne. 2r//y, After a 
thorough, and doiihllesi^a sincere disavtuftifl of the 
cxiltnl brunch of the house of Stuart, it^ strongly 
reconimi^deil that all secret intcreoiirse between 
any party in England and the court of Hniiovcr he 
broken off; that the visits of the presuiiipiive heir, 
and his claims to be called to Parliament, h(^no 
longer presscnl upon the queen without her iu'rmis- 
sion ; nnd that tho electoral prince shoulii he le- 
qiiired to declare his utter dislike of factious persons 
and prineiplcs, more especially of the parly who af- 
fected to be Dceuliarly zealous for his rights, and to 
avow himself entirely satisfied with her niujesty’s 
proceedings at home and abroad. This was hold, 
daring, uncoiiipromising counsel, bett<.r suited^to 
tho genius of him who gave it than to that of the 
British nation, and most likely, if followed, might 
have led to civil war. The treatise was, however, 

* Otio nf IhcHi*. which pxliiliitu a inhiiI flciil nf huiiKiur, wn<i rall- 
ied, “ A Hue iiml t'ry lifter Druii Nwilt, niiiiiiiiiiiiii; ii ropy ut' Iim 
D iari;," &c. It in n^pniituil in liH Wuikii, vul. XVI. p. suo It uiil 
•uriiriilc iIm ivhiIt, hi ituniHinplliis Imw clinriy tmi Jitirilrr lum 
touch'd iniiny of Swifi'aruiil h.iliiirt : uiul thr rirciiiiiiiUtiin! m>ivi m 
toahow. iiior* plainly timii n Ihoiuiinil aimunil uliuirnuoiiii. Hint 
oven thr niiMt private purticulun ciincrriuiijr him, liml iirrii for 
gome yean Uh* uli|u«‘t «f IHihlic attention. IIm iniiiiile n'ai'drr 
of petty eviienaea, mid tlm lilile hIiiIIji Iir ailuntnl to iliiiiniHh 
'them, are inimirkiHl very nnirh in the atyle of liia ouii Juiirnal, 
'oml two or three ciminiMtHiieeR in tlie Piiiry hnpiirnrfl t4i cmii- 
eide wliiiiiucully enuiich with the oruiul fart- itr, lie Iril Font 
to nettle fur Ilia hiuidki rcliien : CiirniMire tin) Dinry, llinl lul 
XVI. p. SOI, Hatiinliiy, with p. 157 of the same \oliiine. Si//y, If 
* he fill! not IwiTiiw money of nis iMMikseller, its iri tin.' Dinrv, (/A/- 
h • aerma Ui have mode inch iiieainineemriit with Uarber, 
hia iMintur. who tullii hiiii all lii^ hills slmll In* uiHwV!r..il, p. i i«. 
And Umuali he did not tlien take e\«ii -ivel) to rnulirx the civil 
Wara of EiiKlnnd, ({A/ili!#n,Lyi t, afi«;r the ilivliiie of hiH liiriiltira, 
R wu the only work he fHiriiaeil, and he read it rlirir.f over. In two 
. fiBftleulara the Diary nusa'pnMeiils Ins hnhitH .SwiA never o))- 
peeM,Ui liavenmoketl tobacco, and crtaiiily never used wnw, ihm* 

' ^^'Fh^^Aiwinir of Hwifi nrcurs in m poem on Uie late 

) Rionamr, which apiieaivd ubmit this time. 

ON THB LATB EXAMINBB. 

" 0 Jonathan i •f merry thme, 

Aa Hwitl in fanny aa in mine, * 

Acre lie, aa thou boat otien done, , 

^y holy inothen idoua aim ; 

Ditwived of puficr, pm. and ink. . 

And. what lajivorae, deprived ut dunk : . 

For (o I thy iKil Ox, thy Staff and Rod, • 

Ai thou WMld'stslV, are (|ropp;d by Ooil.*' fta 
PoUtieai Jfcrrtmotf, 1714. 


dc«trl lu r enust* at this crisis, but to stay, and bo 
assured nis advice would not he thrown away on 
thankless and iindillcrcnt enrs.§ Harhci also was 
commissioni'il hv,Hnliii!:brnkc to inform Mwift he 
would reconcile liini with the Duchess of .Soiiiei set, 
place him on u .right footing wifn the queen, and, 
wlintpcrhai^s might have been an (qiuil trinptation, 
that it was intemicd to conipiv with his odvicc by 
making n coiiijihfic sweep of those Whig.s who had 
been left in oflice. These lhittciini^rrip,bsnlsseein- 
ihI to be oltcndcTwith instant hcnenl, and to open a 
pro^K'ct full upon the path of honour, ambition, and 
preferment. Bin almost the same imst brought on 
nffi;eting letter from Lord Oxford, the disgraced mi- 
nister, now going alone to his country-seat in Here- 
fqnlshirc, and retilicsting Swift, if he had not tirjL*d 
him in their Utc-n-Ute partice, to throw away so 

t On tin* Util Auxiii*t,*l7l1, Pont writni, “ 1 auppoac Barber haa 
Given you an nccoiint of Lunl ni>iinabn.kp> nami lilut, (/. c. tim 
Free riiiiuehta. of winch llolinirbnike hud (wtiiiniMl tlw manu* 
arnpt ) I Inna fiir IIk> other." SWLft’a ^ nrka. vol. XVI. p. IM t 
and IK 316 , Uth Sept., Swifi wriica to RiiliPirimike. "Thq — — 
take mi''^mtry : it kin in tlirce weeka ai oiled two aKGood mx- 
ponny^Min^hlets la ever a prerlainatiun woa HNiiodMitit^ainst.** 

I r«t4i‘rtroiii AriNithnot, Swifi'x Wurka. vol. XVI. p. ui. 

" 9oe Ford’s Letter, ibidum^p. IS6. 

f Swifi'a Works. voLXVLiAlfIk 
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much time on one who loved him, as to attend him 
upon tins melancholy journey. To Swift’s iinniortal 
honour, he pau^ not a iiiuiiient, but wrote to soli- 
cit a renewal orhis license for absence, then on the 
point of expiring, not that he might share the iri- 
iiniph and prospects to which he was invited by the 
royal favourite lAid the iiewT)nvie-miniNier, but in 
order to accoinpany his beloved friend and patron to 
neglect and seclusion.* “1 meddle not with his 
faults, as be was a minister of siate," are bis manly 
expressions ; '* but you know bis vicrsoiiul kindness 
to me was exc'essive ;«lie distiy(guislied and chose 
(no above all men when he was giwat ; and liis letter 
to me the other day was the must iiiotjng iiiiagiit^- 
bje.”1 It lessens not the merit of ibis saeribeo, 
that, witlpii tlin'c days, fate closed the prospects of 
thu Tory party by tlio death of Queen Anne.gwlien 
the necession of tieurge 1. coiifound<'d the tTitiinph- 
ant Boliiigbroke and tlie disgraced Oxford in coin- 
uion peril and proscription. 

Swift, iiip.ter u slioek .sudden and overwhelming 
•to his party in gi'neral, anddeiply Irnuglit with per- 
'sonal hatred to so active a partisan as hiinsjlf, lost 
neiliier presence of min(h coin age, nor perseverance. 

He gave the hold u)dnioii, tliiit it was yet possible to 
rally tlicTorics, providing coni nion misfortune could 
unite those wliuni siiccc'^s Imd separated. Hi^ ex- 
horted Bolinghroke to plaer Itniiself at the head of 
rile high -cl lurch parly; nod, like a vetersri who as- 
sumes his arms to suceour in peril the stnniliird from 

which lie had refin'd while it was victorious, hoof- j ymir |t4>iitiiiiii>r fiiki»r aii oiMNirtiiniticM tlmt hiN |jiisiiif>fl<i »r tlie 
fiTid liis own servii es in the field of politieul con- , r.. toL- n...» r.....i. 'i-iu.! o... i..., 

ti'St in the hngiiining of wiiiter.t It was on this 
occasion that Arbiithnot used the memornhlc ex- 
pression, Dean fciwitt keeps up hia noble spirit, 
and, though like n man knoeked down, yon tii.ny 
hehuld him still with a stern eouiilenunce, and (dni- 
iiig a blow at Ins ad versa rus." II Hut the spirit of 
the 'J'ories was totally broken, Jis is w'cll d« scribed 
ill a desponding letter <if Li-wis.S And on the sub- 
ject of reeoneilintion, liolmghrokc avowed such an 
invetcrney of hatred against Oxford, that he w'oiild 
rntlior have laid down his own life, than made com- 
mon cause with him in defending that of both. 

His fiiglit, and that of Ormond, with the imprison- 
ment of Oxford, Wymlliain, Prior, and others, cotii- 
pletcd the diseoinfiture and dispersion of Queen 
Anne’s last ministry. These events took pliiee 
when Sw'ift liiiiis''lf. under the frown of power, had 
sought refuge in Ireland from the evils and dniv^crs 
which impended over all the late ministers and their 
fuliiereiita. 

It was now he experienced that height of unpopu- 
larity which the narrative of Lord Orrery has soinc- 
wliat antiei|inle4 The Iri.'sh Protestants, reniem- 
bcritig thu civil wars of Itis*.) ami 1690, looked with 
utter ahliorrjucc on nil who were BiispecU'd of being 
favourable to. the interest of the house of Stuart. 

This was the ehiirge brought against Queen Anne’s 
late ministry by llieir suecessors,; it wnsj'ounte- 
Tinnccd by a rcinarknhle passage in the dcelarntion 
of the OhevaliiT de St. Oi-orgc, expressing the good 
intentions of Ins sister in his favour, when prevented 
.by dentil : and, if luiiitrd to Bolingbroku’s intrigues, 
that statesman’s subscxiuent conduct, as well nsOr- 
iiiund’s, gave it great probability. PiitEhe spirit of 
party made no distinction. All whojind favoured the 
nipli-chureli interest were involved in a sweeping 


charge of Ja^ohki<vl 1 , of which cnhimny Swift had 
his share. Libels on libels were showered against 
him; the rabble insiiltcd him us lie walked *llie 
street; and even young men of rank forgot his stn-J 
tion and their own so far as to set the same example 
of wanton brutality. Nor was t||fis the worst evil 

* A IcUerto O frictwl in r\phlin, now piiltiMlied for the firattiine, 
in the •■ilifion of 8wilVfi Works to Meinoira are on*.- 

fixctl. (Vol. XIX. p 97‘i,) ahiiwa that thi* pnHKNtnl wan not nmile 
in aon'inoiiy. Imt that Suilt actually n|ipli(>il fur linensc of ub* 
m>nrc to attiMul liia laitnin. Tho flirvctioii i« lost, but it wa* pro- 
Imlity luliliviiM'il to Arriulcacof Wallii. u inniiothor letter to him, 
(101(1. viii X VI, p. I9U,) ho montHina haviiift corresponded with him 

*"t'LetWlii Mim Vanhomriyh. Sw ift’a Woikf. voL Ax. p. WO. 
t Swirru Works, vol. X VI. p. 199. • 

P SwitVs W(»rks. VO . X\I. p.aN. « • 

I SwitVs Woi^a. vol. XVI. p. »|. 


of Ills sitiiation.lT His forme% fnends, including 
many who owed him civility and gratitude, paid 
court to the opposite party, by treating him with 
rudeness and insult.** He was obliged to secure hia 
papers against the researches of government ;tt and 
It would seem that a packet, addressed to him from 
the Duke of Ormond’s chaplain, was seized by a 
messenger. The slight authority upon which it ia 
pflirmwl that Dean Swift iiciually absconded, lest 
he should he made nnswcruhle for thu treusoiiablQ 
contents, may justly be neglected, since no steps 
w'ert' taken against u man so obnoxious to govern- 
iiiei^. who would scarcely have been ovenuoked. 
had there occurred aiiy^rourids on which he coula 
he made pcrsoryilly rcspunsible.U That he "was 
C(in.*U(lei‘o(l, however, as a person disatlccted, and 
liiihiu to ucciisntion, ill evident from un expression 
of his old eorresiKindent, Archbishop King, who 
scuins to have yielded to no one in the art of con- 
veyitcjr a sarcasm under tliu iiin.sk of a friendly wish 
or amicable caution. ’’Wc lii^c a strong report 
§ 

It Siirli (iHyrnRefiil urwirrmifioti ncensionpcl tlie fiillowini* poti- 
tidii to the Hoiiriu of Lordu, uii tiiu waiiiuii uesri^iiuii of ono of 
titt'ir inoiiitM'rii : * 

‘*TIm> huniltli' PnrinoN^t Jonathan Swift, D. D. ami neaii 

tit^be ('ntlieiirul ort!<i.Vutri(‘lk'ii. Dulilin, 

• • 

“ MiHit hiinibty Rhi^weth, 

“ Til VT vtiiir )H-litioiicr i« uiIvimmI Iiv lii* plivnirinnii, on .i%!ount 
ot'liio heultli, to open (Ml lutmulKWk ; uml there iM'iiifr no plui« 
III winter xii ronvi'DiiMil for ridiny lA the Htrniid toiviird Howtli, 
5 ‘(iiir iwiitnmiT fiike*^ all opiMirtiinitien tlmt Iiin liiisineMM or tlie 
wiMtIicr wilt iHTinit. to lake tlmt road: Tlmt in tla* Inat netmiuii 
of ParliiiniiMii. in ilie inidiitor wiiit(>r. hm your iietiiioncr was ro- 
Inniiiiif from flowtii witli|^iM two si'rvunts, one Imforo anil tlio 
otlii r iie!ii'>(l him. la* was piiniiiNl hy two freriiU'iiieii in a rliaisc, 
(!r.i%\ii hy tw’o iii?h mi‘lil(‘d horses, in so violiMit a manner, that 
liiH s(‘r\aiit, who fo(l>‘ In'IiiikI liiiii, was liirced to sive way, with 
llieiiiiiiosi |ll•rllo^lli'(l|f«‘ ; wlM'ri‘ii)MMiyiinrpotiliiMier nmile what 
sr><'*'d he eotilil, ri(iin;r to the ripht ami li‘ll aliove filly Vanls to 
the foil eAi(-nt of the said mad : hut tli(> two (r(>iit|(>imMi ilriviiij; a 
imlif elmmh^rawn hy tlmt lion^, and iiileiU upon inisrlin'r, 
tiiriMHl faMl(Twi!*ii ysir |M>lilioner, enilenvourinu to iM'ertlimw 
linn : That I.} cn'iit nrealeiit yonr iN'Iitioner |!«it nafe to tin* side 
of a (liteli, whei(‘ tho ehnise e.oiilil not Hiifnly pursue ; dhil the two 
eeiitlenien stoiMuuir their earecr, your iiefitioner inililly exiMistu- 
litlt'd with llu'in; whereiimui oiu' of llie ireutlemen saiil, damn 
>(Mi. is not iIk' mail as frci> for m nn for you? anil ciilliiifr to Ins 
senSnt w'lio nsle bcliinil him, oiiKl, Tom, (or binimj such immis! 
I*! the piviol louden with Imlh To whieh tho serviinl answered, 
Yes. my lord, and (;nve him the pistol Vnur rH>tiri(Nier often 
said to the m'Uth'mnn, I’ruy, sir. do not slmot. for iny horse is a|il 
to start, hy wliicli my life may he (milunfrert*il. Tho rliaise went 
forwani, and your petitioner l(Mik the opiKiitunity to slay Imliind. 
Your iictitiouer ia inturmed, t|mt tnu [ ersun who siiolie tlie wonts 
alNwe-mentionP'l, is of ymi| hirilHliip’s h**w, under llii* style anil 
title of LonI Rianey ; wimin your iwtiiiontr remeinU'rs to havo 
iiitriNluia'il to Mr. tji'e.relury Addison, in tlm Earl of Wliartmi'a 
ein'Oriinieut, audio have done him 1 tlier fikmI oilirrs at lliut time, 
Imm*!iiisc Iu> was renresenteil ns a yiMinir man of some holies, and 
a hrofcim fortune; That tin? said l^ini Blanuy, as your petitioner 
is inlorminl, is now in Hiildiii. iiiid sometiiiKH ntteudH your lord- 
ship’s lidiNe, And your 1 etitiom r's heallli still requiring tliat lio 
slio'dil ride, and lieiiip cuiifmed m w inter to go on tiu* same slrand, 
he is fbn'iMf to iimiiiuv from every one ho iiii*ptR, whether tlie said 
lord Im.’ on the hiiinu strand ; nnd to niiior hia servunia to carry 
arms to defend him nKumsf the like, or a worao iiisiiiti from tlie 
said loi'l, (hr ihu cousixiueuees of wliie.h your imlitKinur cuiiiioV 
answer. 

*' Yonr iMstitioiier is infnrmiHl hy Ids IcnrnofI e.oiinsel, that there 
is no law now in iN-iiiir, w’hieh cun justify the said lonl. under 
colour of hii |»> er:ie(>, to assault any of his iimjeaty'a siilyecta un 
Uk‘ kms’H lij?liway, and put them in tear of their lives, willuiut 
pnivoration, w hich lie liumhiy conceives, that hy only hap|iuniii| 
to riilo iKdim* the sairl lunl. Im* could not imasihly yivc. 

" YiMir peiitioiiiT, llmndbm, doth hiiinlily iiiiplon: yonr luniships, 
in Miur m'ut priii'eiiee uiKljustice, to pnivide that Tie may licjmr- 
mil tell to rule with safi'ty on the auid atnmd. or nay otlmr of tho 
kiop N hii'li w a> s for llii‘ n'covery of Ida liciiltli, so loiii^ os he shall 
ileiiiean luiiiftolf in a peaeeuhle manner, witliout la lug put into 
eoiitiniiHl tears of Ins life., Im the force arid anns oTtlie said Lord 
Bldiiey.” • 

** Ainony these, Sft Thomas SouthWoll.oneof tho e.ominission- 
ers of the ri>\eiuie, often meiiiiuiied hi n triond in Swift's fitters 
mid Joiiriiul, diitiiiiniUlied hiniself. Iiy ansuerimr Swift, wlien ho 
had addressed him on some unliiiary oeeusiiMi of Imsiness, “ I’U 
Inilii )(>u n ynial. Mr. Dean, I do not know yon." Afterwards, 
when ereuted Isinl Southwell, he expreased reen-t for his conduct 
d'lrimrth. lient of party, a ml at uinpted to n>(rum Swift's iirriuuiiit- 
Uuice, hy aniutiiif; him wmi eicut imliterieKii. But the Dcitu ra- 
ported Ins riideness. pn'fnneti hy his own cant pliraso, 1 II iioid 


torleil ins riiilenesH. preinned by Ids own ( 
you a aroiiUiny lonl, 1 do not know iWu." 

Sen 111* Works, vol. XVI. p. ICM. 

:i The aullioril} tiir tlie wluile bloiy is Init slender. • Tindnl, in 
Ids tJonlinniition of Riipiii, copies, without quoting, the w’Wds of 
OMnii\on,Hiid Oldmixon refem to tlm Annals of Boyer. ' PoiM^ 
rit.H," Miiys uidmixoii, " will lie in amaxeneiit to find not one w 
these lilivliVls made an example." And uiidoiihtedly. ('osmty 
l*cfii iiKlueed, fniin that very circumataiice. rn-aily to doiiliC 
the groatids un which the historian Ima iiocusad Uiam. 
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that my Lord Bolinj^broke will return here and be 
pardoned : certainly it must not be for notbinfi;. 1 
n 9 pe he can tell no ill story of yon.”* This un- 
friendly hint the Dean repels with the most indig- 
nant spirit. should be sorry,” he coninieiices, 
“to see my Lord Bolinubroke tulluwing the trade 
of on informer, because ne is a person lor whom 1 
have always had, and still continue, a very great 
love and esteem. And as to myself, if 1 were of 
any iinporiaiicc, 1 should bi> very easy under such ’ 
an accusation, much easier than 1 am to think your 
grace imagines me in any danger. 1 am Hiirimsed 
your grace could think, or net, or rorrespuml pith 
me for some years pqsi, wli^e you must nt'eds be- 
lieve^ me a most false and vile ni.-iii, deeiariiig to 
you, on all occasions, my ahhurnhn'e of the Pre- 
tender, and yet privately engaged with a ministry to 
bring him in. 1 always pruiessed to he against the 
Pretender, and am so still. And tins is not lu make 
my court, which I know is yam, for 1 own my.-elf 
full of doubts, fearit, and di.ssatisfaeliuns, which I 
think o;i a.s seldmn as I enn : Vet, if 1 were of 
any value, the puulie may safely rt'ly on my loy- 
alty. becaiisij 1 look upon the corning of ilie Pre- 
tender as a greater evil than any we are likely to 
AulTcr, under the worst Whigriuniistry that can he 
fouiid.”t '• < 

It would be in vain lo wnatc more words on this 
nccn|ialiun, excepting that no one h.nd mure reason 
to dread the accession qf a (.'ntliolic prince iliaii the 
clelermined champion of the cliuicii of Kngland ; 
nor could a roiiiiter-rcvoliition, which must have 
been achieved by foreign aid, niid supported by arbi- 
trary and military autinirity, Ifbve been so odious to 
any one ns to the resolveuand undauntid defender 
of the liberties of Ireland. Ills mnffu.«ieript notes 
upon Addison's Freeholder, a paper designed to sup- 
port the guveriiiiieiu during the insurreet ion ol 17ir>. 
indicate, indeed, coinpasiion for the iiisucKfffts, aiuJ 
no great respect for the reigning fuiiiil)', nit intimate 
no approbation of the Jacobite prineiples, nor any 
wish for a restoration of the 2:lnnirt lino. It is true, 
that, to ho even the apologist of these unfortunate 
IxTsons, might, in the rigorous judgment of ng>re 
zealous partisans, misbceoine otic who professed 
himself a Whig, though without modern retiiie- 
ineiits. If thus he judgt*d an inconsistency, it must 
be considered as one of tlinse which frequently occur 
from the accidental collision of bnmnn passions 
with political principle. But. excepting in these mo- 
mentary llashes of satire^ if we examine the whole 
tenour of Swift’s life, wnling.s, and opinions, thgre 
raniiot be an action, or line, or seiitinient, Jerivefl 
from his histon', wnlings, or letters, to countenance 
the charge of Jacubitisiii with w'hieli he w'us at this 
period of his life so geiienilly slandered. 

The imputation of di.suHection has often the .same 
effect with the ruajity, especially in a provincial capi- 
tal, where the retniiieTs of party endeavour to supply 
their deficieiiey in real iiiipor lance, by zeal, elamunr, 
and iotolerniice. Swilt seems, therefore, for some 
time, to have been secluded from the soeiety of tin; 
gn.‘at, powerful, and distinguished ; niul ihc compa- 
nion of Oxford and Bohngbroke, of Prior, Pope, Gay, 
hud to select his society from the nn'ii of kindri d 
taste in his own order, with a few of more elevateil 
rank, who either had the sense and spirit to “for- 
auke politics for wit,” or were not disinclined lo 
high-church polities. Delany has eiiuinvrated se- 
veral of these in a passage, Ai'licre he repels with 
equal success and indignation, the anseiiion of Orre- 
ry, that 8wift delighted in company of low rank, 
Biid parasitical manners. He iiumtions, that ^wilt’s 
principal companions, the Grattans, si‘ven hreilireii 
of high honour, in their various walks of life,t as 


* Swift's Wnrka. vol. XVI. p. sss. 
t Swift's Wiirks. vH. XW. p. S6S. 

! Thu ehicst livctl on Ihk pntornnl liirtunn. One was C physician, 
one a inerdmiit, a il aftorwanln Itmi mayor nf Diiliiiiu ono uus 
head mastdr of a " 


1 free orliunl, with a Inrpo npiH>inlmi>nt, unit the 


remaining three were niorryitwii “ Do you not kiuiw ilu' (.nit- 
tans?'' aakl Swift to Lonl t'artarct, ulwii lie ranie over ns lunt- 
liuiitenaiit ; “then pmywniii tlioir HCiiuninl:inr,i>. 'HkjGrattiiiis. 
my lonl. can raise ten thoiisniul men.” This was oiii* of ihu in- 
auutoea in which Swttl showed Ins dusire of ciihiuiciiix tlic iinror- 


generally acquainted, and as much beloved os anf 
family in England, their ally, the Rev. Mr. Jackson, 
George llocnlort, and Peter Ludluw', both gentle- 
men of accomplishments, and, what Lord Orrery 
might think more material, of good birth, and easy 
fortune, lie also r-minieratcs Dr. Walmsiey, Dr. 
llel-sham. Dr. ShvridAn, Mr. ritofiford, afterwards 
Bishop of (Moyne, and niniself; and what he says 
of llocbfort and Ludlow, may apply to moat of 
SwilVs soeiety. “Greater companions he might 
have conversed with, but better he neither did, nor 
cuiild.”ll r . 

Amusing his leinure in this society, Swift had yet 
tmi inut'h time reiiiaiiiiiig to reflect on his own dis- 
fiiniointiiit-nip, and the c-nbimity of those who had 
lately been (‘iignged with him on the public stage, 
l.ike fysenman wrecked upon a solitary island, we 
find him constantly lainenling the inislorlunes and 
danger of the associates Ironi whoni he was divid- 
eil,— longing for their society,— -undervaluing, in his 
grief fur iheir separation, the safety and ^le solitude 
which had fallen lu his own lot. His thoughts were' 
ever turning lo “his Iru rids in exile, or the Tower^” 
nor did he omit all that was in his power to niaiii- 
ilSt his sympathy with their distress, at every risk 
to hiB own person and fortune. He correspondgd 
with* Lord Bolmghruke; even while in bunisbment. 
through had report, and good report. He oHereii 
consolation to i^ady Mashnni, and lo the yet more 
nnloitiinaie DnehesH of Oiniond. But to Oxford, 
his patron and hi.s fritnd, then imprisoned in the 
^ Tower, and threatened wiili iin|)enrhinenl for high 
trt'aFon, Swift manifested that aiVeetiun winch only 

f ;cnerous and noble iiiimls can fci‘l, and which glows 
nghest when it iimst conipromiscs the safety of him 
by whom it is di.sphiyod. He claimed it as his right 
to offer his service and attendance during his friend’s 
iniprisotinuiit"hiM'ntreated it as a boon: “It is the 
first time,” arc his sinking words, “1 ever solicited 
you in my own helidlf, and if I am refused, it will ho 
the first request you ever refused ine.”8 Oxford 
seems to have declined an offer, which, w'ithoiit 
being nscfiil to him, could only have involved a no- 
ble and disinterested Inerid in suspicion and danger. 
Blit the geiierosit V and si lf-d(‘votion by which it w'bs 
dictated, should be tqiiaily riiniinhcred in 8 wifi’s 
favour, and silence for ever the obscure and unpruv- 
e<l calumnies, which arc inconsistent with the very 
nature of such a mind. He writes lo Pope in this 
iiielfvu’holy strain, “ Vou kr.ow how well I loved 
both Lord Oxford and liOrd Bolinghroke, and how 
dear the Duke of Ormond is to iiic: Do you iniagino 
1 can be easy while their enemies arc 'endeavouring 
to take olf their heads'! I nunc^ et versus tecum 
ineditare ranoros.''— And after an, account of his 
living in the most secluded inaiiner with a few ser- 
vants, 111 the corner of u vast unfurnished house, he 
describes his amu.scments to he the task of defend- 
ing hissbinall doininions against the archbishop, and 
eiidenvmiring to reduce Ins rebellions choir. Perdi- 
tur, is the melancholy summing up, jierditur inter 
ha‘c miscro fiijr? 

If it be jiossible that any one should peruse these 
pages, to w;hom the wayward fj^istory of Swift’s 
domestic misfurtjunes are altogether unknown, such 
a reufItT iiity be surprised, that, endowed with a 
competence w'hi^h his economy was speedily in- 
creasing into opiilenee, he had not now at kngtli 
relieved the tedifini of eelibaej, (trnd 'diverted his 
painful reflections upon public ulfairs, and the fate 
of ITis friends, by seeking domestic comfort and so- 
ciety in 11 union with 8tella. who had forsaken 
England on his account, and towards whom so 
much affection is i-'x pressed in the earlier part of his 
Journal. But the fate of a third person was now 
entwined with theirs, and the iinsfortunes which 
followed must be the subject of an uninterrupted 
narrative. 

tnnre of bin ftiendsi. FTc alludeil Oo the meat popularity of the 
tnmily, and Curlarvt rpcoib to have fiuind hw report juBt, iiiiice Dr. 
rirattan wim niimod pliyHirian t*i the lunl-liuutunnnt and Inb fami- 
ly. He UPt\w Duke of D.'inet ronceriiiiw tla* Grattaiw, 
iiiakiiiMUM' of the Bniiie phritBe. -Sw hia Worka, voL XVIU. p. 4S3. 
n Dfluny’M OlmeWiLliiNiR. p. 95. 

« Swift'i WorkB, voL XYl. o. m 
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SECTION V. 


BwilVii fimt A'*<|uaintaii«> with Mui Vanlioninirh'-Bhe fullowp 
a him to Ji(.'liiiiiJ Marriage with citolla -Dfatii ot'MiM 

\anli>>iniii;li -IHieiii ol' Cudeiius itnil ^uuvd^a -riwiil'a Htudit^ 
diinng lu<t n;tin‘iiii‘iit Irinii 1714 tu 17'J0 Hm Ajrsitoniof Lito ilihI 
AiniiSi'intMiLs - Ciiiriieefi in Irifsh Po)ilif*ii -Ilm PmiiaHHl lltr Eii 
cuuritffi'incnt «t' Iriidi Munuructiin's—ttiiil utlwr Tmeu— Ora* 
piur'ii U'llora- Switl'l subiiuguciit ijufuluriiy. 

At tli« pmud of Swiftls rcsidenci! in Englnnd, he 
was poaseMsed, in uii cininont de;;j|c(‘, of ninny of the 

J innlities wliieh an: ihc 'surest passports to lemale 
avuur. He was not only a man of the highest ta- 
lents, but he enjoyed, imfull exU'nt, all the public 
notice and distinction which the reputation of such 
•talents can confer. He moved in the highest eirr 
clef*, was concerned in the most iinportunt business 
of tlie tinus and had all the ndvania:p‘ of a iiiiiiie 
blown wide abroad in the world. In private sogiety, 
the varied rich ness of his conversation, llie i xtent 
of his knowledge, 4iis unequalled powers of wit and 
biiniour, even the somewhat eynical eecen»ri( ities 
of his teniT^r, joined to form a rhar:i'*ter (qually 
interesting from its merit and originality, ills inaii- 
liera, in these Ins hetler days, were imt .slightly 
tim^d with the peeiilinrilies which afterwards mark- 
ed them more liiipleasantly, and Ins ease and ad 
drqss were such as became the cumpaiiioii of states- 
men and courtii'rs : * * 

** H(* and ImuM, niul wiM> too niiirli grace, 

Ntir sh iw'il itu* iiarjuiii iii Iim giiit <ir lace." 

Thus accomplished, Swift was n'adily admitted 
lo the iiiiminie soeiety of Many of the most tu aiiti- 
fiil and aecomplishcd women of the age. His eor- 
respomlcrie.* with the iiiifortiinate Mrs. Long, shows 
how wiill lie knew to support the eliaracler of a fa- 
vourite of llu* fair. The frii’nd.ship «if Lady Hetty 
Germain, of Mrs. Harton, of the Cuuiiiess of Win- 
cliclsea, (lie Oueliess of Oriiioml, f.ady Ma.shnm, 
and many other ladies emiiieiit fur beauty or ae- 
coiii|)lis!iiin<nis, rank or fasliiuii, evinces liuw liigli 
ho stood ill the estimation of those by witoni it is 
almo.st cvi-ry man’s anibitioii to be disiinuuisbed. 
Hut tlu-se enviable talents of pb a^^mg luje.auie.. 
ibrougli an iinlbrninate eontingeiiee, tlu' means of 
einbitteriiig, if not of abridging, the life ot the pos- 
stissor. 

Amongst the fnniilic.s in London where Swift was 
cliieriy domesticated, was that of Mrs. yanlioinrigh. 
a widow lady of fortune and respectability, who bad 
two s«nis and two dauglilers * Tlic eldest daughter 
was F.silier Vanbornrigb, better known by the poeti- 
cal appellation of Vanessa. ()n lierptTstmal charms 
we are left in some uneertainiy, smee (’adeniis has 
said little upon that topic, and, by other nutburili(;.s 
they have been^ratlier deprodal«’il.+ Hut, when 
Swift became intiiiiate in the family, she w'as not 
yet twenty yeans obi, lively and graceful, yet with a 
inrealer m’elimjtion for rending anrl ni Miial eultiva- 


tion tliiin is usually eumbiiied with a gay ItMiipcT. 
This last attribute bad fatal uttnietions fon Swift, 
who, in interconj-se with bis female bieml*, bad a 


iiiarked pleasure in directing llieir sludie.s, and aet- 
ing as their literary Mentor; a dangerous cbaracitr 
. for him who assumes it, when genius, tloeiiiiy, tuid 
gratitude, arc coiimined in a young. and iiiten sting 
pupil. From .several pas.siiges in the Jouyiai, S wiit’s 
constant and intimate familiarity in the Vaitiioiii- 
righ family is manifest; and it is pPun also, he soon 
felt that bis*aciBiaintanc.3 with lyiss Kstlicr was 
inch as must necessarily give pain to Sulla. While 
Vanessa was occupying miieli of his time, «nd 
I of nis fb( 


much doubtless i 


hou gilts, she is never once 


* she wan the dauphler of Mr. .stone, tlie e(imini.<i<iiotier, and 
widuwof riiuthokimew Vanhomrii^h, n Dutoh merclmnt, wlm hml 
been comiiUiHary of stores fur King WillinSi, liurim: tlM> Irnli civil 
vran, and aflcrwanls inii^Oermuster-friMieyil, and commi'wKNier 
•f tlie revenue. Motwitlnnimlinir Ins havniK enjoyed n larm* in- 
mo. arid rarohas^ tbrfuiteil estates to* Ui.* value of 14,000/. in 
Ireland, he did ^ leave above 16 , 000 /. t-i bo divided iinionirst liis 
ahililren at hi'i death. His widiiw ami fninily scttlod in toMidun 
about 1709, ami had a house Si Burystreet, elt. Janies*. 'I'heir 
^nity ln Swift's lodffinn. and connection with Ireland, probably 
list led to the intimacy which afterivards iwivcd no iVal. 

t r^inl Orrery says Vaiicssj was not linndidhie: Mt it1iie4)r- 
tain he simke only of her by report Mr. Berwick has aaiicture 
«f one of tlie .Miss Vanhomrvha, but who'.jMS of Vuieiaa or bor 
■ifWr is, 1 beUyurduuhliid. 


mentioned in the Journal directly by name, and ia 
only twice casually indicated by%lie tide of Vnn- 
lionirigh 8 eldest daughter. There was, therefore, a 
consciousness on Swift’ u part, that his attachment 
to his younger pupil was of a nature which could 
not be grainying to her predecessor, although he pro- 
bably ^ut nis own eyes to the conscriiR-nccs of an 
intimacy which he wished to conceal from those of 
Stella. Miss Vanhonirigh, in the iiicun while, sen- 
dihle of the pleasure which Swift received frum her 
society, and of the advantages of youth and fortune 
which she possessed, <liiid ignorant of the peculiar 
circuiiistances in wliicli he stood with n'spect lo 
aiiotlTer, naturally, and syrely wiiliout ollence either 
to reason or virtue, gave way toMic hope of forming 
a uiuun with a ifiaii, whose talents had first at- 
tracted iicr adiniratioii,dind whose aitcntioiis, in the 
course of tlicir mutual studies, had, by degrcc 3 | 
gained IxT iitreetioiis, and Bc'eiiieil to warrriil his 
owii. li is easy for tho.se who look back on this 
melancholy story, to blame tlie. assiduity of Swift, 
or the iiiiprudciice of Vanessa. Rut the first devia* 
lion from the straight line of moral rectitude is, ir 
such a ca.se, so very gradual, and, on the femob 
, suie, the slinib'B of colour winch part cstueiii from 
I iilicrtiuii, and alVeciio^ from passion, arc so iniper* 
o ptMy heightened, inat they who fail to slop at 
tlie point where wisdom bids, have much in- 
diiigtMK'c to elaiiii from nil who sbiirc with tl^ein 
the lrailtu‘.s of mortality, ’(he imprudent friends 
coiitiiiiied to u.s(‘,ilie< language of friendship, but 
with the assiduity and onrnestiiess of n wanner pas- 
(Sioii, until Viincssa rent asunder the veil, by inti- 
; muling to SVvii't the state of her afieelionM; and in 
thi.H, us shi‘ conceived, sho was justified by his own 
favourite, ihoiilrii dangerous mnxiiti, of cioing that 
which seems in itself right, without respect to the 
coiiiiiioii opinion of tho world. We cannot doubt 
iliat he^b^uilly felt the “a|iaine, disappointment, 
guilt, sui|»i%e.” expressed in his celebrated poem, 
tiioiigli lu* had not courage to take the oneii and 
manly course, of avowing those engagements with 
SifUa, or other inipedimeiits, which prevented Inin 
li'oiii neci'pmig the hand and fortune of her rival. 
Ib iiTap.s he was eonscioiis ihiit such an expiaim- 
(ion had been too long delayed, to be now stated 
without alfording grounds for the heavy charge of 
having fiat lered Miss Vunhomrigb into hopes, which, 
from the nature of his own siluation, could never 
he gratifii il. 7'his rmnorseful consciousness, too, 
he iniglii file! when looking back on his conduct, 
iho^igh until then he had iilindly consiiltiNl his own 
gratifieutioii in seeking the pleasure of Vanessa’s 
so>'ii iy, without being aware of tiio difficulties in 
whicli (licv were both becoming gradually entan- 
gled. Without, therefore, making this painful but 
jii.Mt confession, he answered the avowal of Vanes- 
sa’s passion, at first in raillery, and afterwards by 
ail oUer «d'devoleil iiiid everlasiing friendship, found- 
ed on liiu basis of virtuous eslecni. Vanessa seems 
neither to have been contented nor silenced by the 
result of her declaration, hut, to the very close of her 
life, persisted in endeavouring, by entreaties and argu- 
ments, to extort a more lively return to her passion,, 
than tlii.s eold pnilKr was calculated to afford. It is 
difficult to a-srertain when this <’clHirci.ssement took 
pl.ice, but it seems to have preceded Swift's depar- 
tiin; for Ireland to take possession of his doanery, 
tlioiigli itjiiusl certatnly have heem mode after ob- 
taining that prrfermei^ t The cffectof-his increasing 
intimacy with thisfascinatiiig^ncssa, inoy be plain- 
ly traciHl in the Jiuirnal to Stella, which, in the course 
of its progress, becomes more and more cold and 
indifferent, -breathes fewer of those aspirations af- 
ter the quiet felicity of a life devoted to M. D. and 
I the willows at Laragor, uses less frequently the af- 
fectionate jargon, called the “little loiiguage,” in 
which his fondness at first displays itself,— an^ in 
short, exflibits all (he symptoms of waning affec- 
tion. Stella was neither blind to the alters style 
of his correspondence, nor deaf to the rumourp 
wkich were wafted to Ireland. Her letters are not 
preserved^ but, from several passages of the Jour- 
I The name Cadeou^^^i^oos 
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val. it appears, , they intimated displeasure and 

fealousy, which Sfwift endeavours to appease. Bui 
ihere are two passages, in particular, worthy of no- 
tice, as illustrative of the history of Stella and Va- 
nessa. The first occurs when Swdft obtains the 
Deanery of St. Patrick's. “ If it be worth 400t. a 
year,” he says, ‘'overplus shall be divided be- 

sides usual . . an imperfect phrnso, which, how- 
ever, implies, that his relation with Stella was to^ 
continue on its former footing, and that she w.*is* 
only to share the advantage of his uroinotion, by 
an increase of her separate irfi^oirie. This hint was 
probab!>; designed to bar any expecta lions of pro- 
posal of marriage. Anotiwr oniiiioiis senti'iiee in 
thcwJournai is the following intiination : ” His (Mr. 
Vqnhomrigh's) eldest daiighti r is'eonir of age, and 
iming to Ireland to look after hrr ftiriuiie, and ifi't it 
into her own hnnds.”t Thi-snlan, whieh Miss Van- 
honirigh afterwards acconiplisliod, boded no good 
to the unfortunate Stella. 

Upon Swift’s reliirn to Ireland, wc may miess at 
the dia^urbed sta(e o|' his feelings, woin.ded ai once 
by ungratified atiinitioii, and liarrassed by Ins iilK-e- 
tion being divided between two objt'ei.s, each worthy 
of liis attachment, and each iioviiig great eiaims 
upon him, while neither wn* iikely to reiiiaiii mn- 
tented with the limited return of fnendshij) ig ex# 
change for love, and that fricMidsliip, too, divided 
with a rival. The claims of Stella were ijref»*rnhle 
in point tif date, and, lu a man of honour and good 
faith, in every respect irresistible. < .she had re‘*mniij 
her country, her frieiid.s, and even haznrdi'd her. 
characier, in hopes of one day being iinijed to Swift. ' 
But, if Stella had made tluFgreater sacritiee, Va- 
nessa was the more iiiiportniit vieliin. She had 
youth, fortune, fashion; all the nr^uired aeeoiii- 
plishmeiits and infornintion in whieh Stella was de- 
ficient: |iossessi‘d at least ns nnicli wit^uid cer- 
tainly ni^her powers oQriinngiiiation. Siftrtiad, be- 
sides, enjoyed the advantage of haviiig<ii a inaniier 
compcl(|fd Swift to hear and reply to the hitieiiage 
of passion. There was, in her case, no Mis. l>nig- 
ley, no (lonveiiient third party, wlio.se presdiee in 
society and coinmuiiity, in corre4«pondein*e, neei^'sa- 
rily iiiiposed upon both a restraint, eoiivement per- 
haps to Swift, hut highly iinfiiyourable to Stella. 
Vanessa could address Swift directly in her own 
name, and, as he was obliged to reply in the same 
manner, ihere is something in the eloqiieiiee of nl- 
fcction that must always extort a coi responding an- 
swer. There is little doubt, then fun*, that Sw ift, at 
this time, gave Vanessa a pref«‘renei' in his afreetam. 
although, for a reason hereafter to he liinicd, it Is 

{ irobable, that the death or removal of one of ihe.se 
ar-faniocl rivals would not have; neeeh rated his 
union with the other. At least wo are certain that, 
could the rivals hove laid jenlousy and desire to 
sleep, the lover's choiee would have hecu to have 
bounded his eonnection with both within ilie Inmis 
of Platonic affeetion. That he had no iiiieiiiion to 
mnrty Vanessa, is evident from pussugi s in Ins lei 
tors, which are inconsistent with such an arrange 
ment, ns, on the other hand, their whole ti'iiour ex- 
cludes that of a guilty iniiimicy. Befoit* leaving 
England, he acquainted her with his detcrmiiiaiion 
to forget everything there, and to write as seldoiii ns 
he could; and in ine same letter hoexpre>Sis his 
doubts of ever visiting England again,— doubts 
which implied a gross m.sultT had he at* any time 
held out a pr'ospcct of theirounion, but something 
still more villanou8,«if wc suppose the parties to 
have passed the limits of innoccnoc.t On the other 
hand, his conduct, with respect to Stella, was 
equally dubious. , So soon as he was st'ttled in the 
deanery-house, his first care was to secure lodgings 
for Mrs. Dinglcy and Stella^ upon Ormond's Quay, ■ 
on tlio other side of the l.ifiy : and to resume, with^ 
the ssiiie miarded caiution, the intcrcoiiue which | 
had formerly existed between them. But cirruni- 
atances compelled him to give that cohncciion 
a more definite character. 

• Swift's Works. volHII. p. 1'?. , . • 

* Joumid. IBth Anxust. I7il, Ibid. voL D. p. 831. 

1 Swift's Works, voL lUX. p. 88«. 


Mrs. Vanhomrigh was now dead. Her two sons 
survived her but a short time, and thecircnmstanceo 
of the young ladies were so far embarrassed, by in- 
considerate expenses, ns gave them a handsome ex- 
cuse for retiring to Ireland, where their father hml 
left a small property near Celbridge. The arrival 
of Vanessa in Dubim excited the apprehensions of 
Swift, and the jealousy of Stella. However im- 
prudently the D(‘^ might have indulged himself 
find the unfortiinntc young Hady, by tnqiienting her 
society too frequently during his residi nee in Eng- 
land, there is no ripiibt that he w'as alive to all the 
lia'/iirds that mtglit accrue to the reputiition and 
m^acc of both, by eontimiing the same intimacy in 
Dublin, liut ihe means of avoiding it were no 
lunger ill his power, iiltbough his rcitcraitd remon- 
straij^es nssinned even the charactcrofunkindness.il 
Site importuned him with coniplaiiils of neglect and 
cruelty, and it was obvious tbHt*any dci'isivc inen- 
siirc to break their correspondence would be at- 
tended with some such tiagie consiquencc, ns, 
tiiough late, at length cuiK;hided their story. Thus 
engaged in a hibyriiitli, where perseverance w-as 
wrong, and retreat seemed almost impossible, Swift 
resolved to temporize, in hopes, probably, that tinie, 
accident, or the mntnluhty iiieidiiil to violent aflec- 
liotfs, might extrientd hmisi If and Vanessa from 
the snare in which his own culpable iniprude nee had 
involved them. Meanwhile, he continued to bestow 
on lur tlioHc marks of regard whieh it wn.*# impossi- 
ble to refii.-sc to her feelings toward.s him. even if 
they had not bei‘ii reeipiocal. Hut the conduct 
winch he ndopted as kindest to Miss Vunlionmgh. 
W'as likely to prove fatal to Sulla. His fears and 
afleciions were next aw'skeiied for that early /a- 
vourile, whose suppressed grief and ji alousy, acting 
upon a frame naturally delicate, ineniired her health 
in an alarming iiiarincr. The fielings with which 
Swift beheld the wreck which his conduct h:id oc- 
casioned, will not bear description. Mrs. Johnson 
hud forsaken her country, and cluudid evin her 
reiinintion, to hcoomc the sliiircr of his fortunes, 
when lit their lowest; and the implied ties by which 
ho was bound to make her compensation, were as 
stroiifi; as the most solenm promise, if indeed even 
promises of future marriage had nut been aetually 
e.xchnngcd bciww'n them. He employed Dr. St. 
Georgf-Ashc Bishop of Cloglicr, his tutor and early 
frieiiil, to n qiiesl tlie cause of her ineinneholy, and 
heix'eeived the answer whieh his eunscitnee must 
have nntii ipnted— it was her sensibility to his recent 
iiidilTereiice, and to the discredit which lur ow'n 
chnrai'ter had sustained from the lofig siibsisleiice 
of the diihioiis and mysterious connection hetw'cen 
them. To convince her of the constancy of his 
aHeetion, and to remove her beyond the n aeh of 
cniiiiiiny there w’as but one remedy. .To this cnni- 
iiiiiiiicinion Swift replied, tliat he had formed two 
resohtfioiiR concerning iiiutnmony one, that he 
would uol marry fill possessed of a ccmipctcnt for- 
tune; liie other, that the event should take place at 
n time of life which gavchjni a reasonable prospect 
to see his eliildren settUd in the woild. The inde 
nendenee Droposcfl, In* soifi, he liiql not yet aehieved, 
being still ciiibiurassLd by debt; and, on (he other 

II Tlio Piirli Rfvrrity rniiliircd iiiNin a rharnctcrof 

Mish Varilioniri|!}rH ■nlrnt riiiit,\iiI1 Im> hiwt illiiMiriili i) rnim liuf 
own w’linls. I" II li-ltiTtoiiwiO.ilHti <1 17H. “ Yoi| liid me lM:i*a*ir, 
Olid you would dpi* ng; ORofti-ii ii# )oii rouldfi Yon had better lia\*e 
miid. us utteii im >011 ciHild {ret tiie bi'Cer of your inclination so 
mua)i : or tis oUen iis you n-nienilM'r tlieni wiis sur.li a t ne in tlio 
world. If yini rontinue to treat inc yon do. ^vn will not bo 
made unensy by mo lonp. It is im|*fisHibl«i todrNriilic what 1 liava 
Hiiften d Mere I .uiwp yon Inst 1 iim Hiire 1 could have iNime Ihe 
rack much Iwlter limn those killii>fr. killing w nrds of yours. Sumo- 
times I havo resolmd Ri die without seeing yon im re ; but thoso 
romilves, to ymir nusi^iino, did not last loi (r. I'tir there is some- 
Ihina in hiimnn natiirPL tlmt iirumntsisne so ti> find n-liof in thia 
world, I niu«t give way to it: and Iwg you would see !!■». and 
SIN ak kiniily to me ; for 1 am sure you d not eomlemn nny one to 
suflvr what I havo done, could you but know it. Tlie rei son I 
write to you, is becaiiso I raimotaoll it to you should I si*e yoitl 
For when 1 begin to roiiiplnin, then you are angry : and jtlmre b 
Bomethinr uiywir looks mi awfiil. that it strikes me dumb. Oi that 
you iritay Mve bul-so much regard fiir me left, that this comidiiint 
may Ifsrh your soul withpity I I say nslittle iisev«>rl ran ; did you 
Init know wlmt I thought. I am sure it would mow; you to liirgiva 
me, and belivva.l cannot help tali^ y«w Uiia ajM^lr^'* 
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hand, ho was paal that term of life after which he 
had determined never to marry. Vet he was ready 
•to through the ceremony for the ease of Mrs. 
Johnson’s mind, provided it sliould remain n strict 
sevret from the public, and that they should con- 
tinue to live separate!^ and in the same guardinl 
manner as formerly.^ To thesA hard terms Stella 
subscribed ; they relieved her c|wn mind, at least, 
from all scruplos on the iinpropyety of their con- 
nection; and they soothed her jealousy, by render- 
ing it impossible that S;>wift shoyld ever give his 
band to her rival. They were married in the gar- 
den of the deanery, by the Uiahopaof Cloghur, in 
the year 1716.* ^ 

* The Uishop of rloshor, it is saiil, informed Ri<ilM>p Rerkcloy 
of till. s.‘f‘mt,«n(l liy Bt'rkeloy'ii ndift it was ciiiiiiniiiii(;at<«l lo 
Air. MniU'k RiTkvIoy. See tlin Inquiry into the life of Mwitl, iii his 
Literary Jt •liqu m, p 38 Hut 1 iniisr ml I, that if. as aUiriiiAl hy 
Mr. Moiick Mii:iuii. Rerkoloy was in Italy fniin the imtiisI of ilie 
iiiarri.iKu to th.* di'nlliurlhe Uisliop of Ckidier, this riiiiiriiunic'a- 

II cniilil not have taken place. I)r. Miitldti'i toM the siiiiie story 
to l>r. Jolins.iii. u>«>n the iiuthonty of Dr. Shonilan, to wh.nn Ht4‘lla 
■foliliid the secret shortly liutriri' li.'r death. Anil luqtinT .Mrs. 
‘Whitewiiy, nor iiiiy of Kwifl's intimiitu friends, exceptnif: Dr. 
Lyon. doiihti‘d the tact of this unhappy inarrintie. Mrs. riican's 
authority iiiiiy also be luldoil to the list of witnesses 

Hinuu I he tint edition of this work am>can'd, soiiie nirioiis and 
elulHiriito iioUeeM eoiiccrniiiit Swill's life have u{i{N‘Hreil in the 
History of th.* ('uthudral of Saint Piipiek's, Duhlin, liy Win(;^iti 
Murick Mason. Ksq.. who e\|in'Hs<si his total dislii-lief ortla'iire- 
v.iiling n'liiirtof a iirivati'iiiarriiiKelmlHiMai Mn Rsth>'r JoIimhoii 
and the Dean, with inniiy atrictiir<‘s on the erediility of those pre- 
vious biograiiliers of Swill, hy whom it hiul lH>en roceivisl us pro* 
iNilde. It must lie r.oiie.edefl to iMith parlies, in siicli ii ciHitroveny, 
tluit it respects adoulilfiil and dark Imnsaetion, entered into hy 
two iHirstMis, wlHMe exue.t Kitnnlion and teelinirs. with n'stM'ct to 
each other, cualil only be known with iirecise iiceiirae.y to thein- 
aelves. It W. 1 S also a trunsuetiiia in wliicli the Dean is said to 
have exacted tiui cloM'st H*‘crecy ; and tliiit all wiii(;h is known 
with KHiart to it, hits nttlicr trniHpinsI by the vanoiis elianiiels 
intiniali'd idiovc, than bceoine the siili.iect of direct and positive 
evidence It is therefore not wonderiiil, that the deip’ee of testi- 
mony which cslalilHlies in the tniiiduroiic |M>noii a stnaiit firoli;i- 
bility, may In* of little wpifflu in the opinion of anotlvr. Still, 
however, a nqsirl so distinctly tmeed to Siieridafi. Delany, and 
Mrs Whit •way. Swill's nearest latiiniites and fri(*nds, win have 
great weiaht with intsuiim wIhi consider the qiiesU.iii witlsiiit pre- 
IKNsessioii Th • opinion expn-.84sl by Dr. I.joii is, however, cer 
tainlv eiitilb'd lo insertion, altlioiiKli the pieseiit islitor is still of 
upini in, tlut it is nliiiost entirely tiaiiul d iqMin an ureuiiieiit cx 
ehturdo, which iriifilit have heeri very npplicitble to any other in- 
dividual. bat d(M‘s not apiily to so singular it iiorson as Swiu, and 
wlioni circiimstnne. 's had |diici.sJ in a very iincoininoii Hitiiation 
witli n‘S|iect lo Sti'lla on the one liaiid. and Vitiiessuoii the other. 
An arBiiiiient which sets out by obliirin!; ns to Isdmve nothing 
with respect to Swift irn'e^Hicilahle with the “eoiiniion ruk*.s*’ 
from whie.h he claimed emanciiNitiuii fiir " iioliler iiiinds,'' winild 
either iiMve that Vunussu and .Stella hud never existed, or tluit 
Swift Ind never placed himself, with respect to tlu-se liulii*^ in 
the iNiiiifiil pn^dicjiirieiit whiidi seems to have broken the bean ol 
li.it li, and Ijo have gone fur to breaking Ins own Mr. Aloiiek 
Mason s oi'iiiioii is tlias sfateil. 

“ NoiwiIlKstiindiitk Dr. Delany'sseniiments of Swift's marnage, 
and notwitiistandiiig all tluit LonI Orrery and otJu'ni liitvesai.'l 
alioiit It, tlieru is no niithority for it but a bear sny stivy and tliut 
very ill lomideil It is »rtnin that tlie Dean told one of his Irieniis, 
wlwaii bea.lvisuil to in.irry. that he hiiiiselt never wislusi to marry 
at the time h.; ought to have entered into that state , lor lu> c«iiiiit- 
eil iiiHiii It Hs llu> ha\ipiiMt condition, esiivciully towanls tlie dechne 
of life., when u niiMitiil. tender friend, is most wunUvl. lute he 
was talking to this uftiict, his friend expnissed Ins wishes tjaiiHyu 
ae.i ‘11 luiii marrijil : tlu; Dean a’.ked why.' ' Ree.aiiHe,’ replieil ihu 
olh -r, ‘1 should have had the pleasiin* of siadng your oiTspnng : 
all tlu) worl I would have la'en pleased to liavo scim the issue of 
■nch 11 genius.’ Tim Dean srniIfNi, and deiiioil his Iwing irimriod, 
in till! same manner ns In foru, and said he never saw the woniiiii 
.he wished to Im* marriial to. Tlie siiine gentleman, who w'lis iiiti- 
malu with Mrs. Dingles^ror ten years Imfore she diisi, iri 174;<,tfMik 
orcasio'i totidl her that such a story wiia wlii.sia>red of Ikt fiK'iid 
Mrs. Johnso'i’s iimrriage with tim Dean, but she <H4!y laughed at 
it ns an iille tale, fbimircil only on siisiiicion Again, Mrs. Ilniiit, 
W'itli whom the Dean's moiiiur iiseil to IinIjR^ in Dublin, i'l the 
qutsMi's time, amLwho was liis own iNiiisekeeiKT aftisr Im settled 
in Dublin, in ITH, aiu^vlio, for her many cmaii qiiulities in that 
situation, was neich eonlideil in. never did In'lieve them was a 
miirriiig • between those porsons, iiotwitiistiuiding nil that lA^e 
and fondnes* that siibsisteil between tliem; slie thought it was 
all Platonic love, ami she often told her datiehfer Kuigeway so. 

, wh I HiicrcutsliHl licr in tlm same olKcc of hoiisckeeisir. She said 
that Mrs. Johnson never came alone to the deanery, tliat Mm. 
Dingley and aim r^une always tegi ther, unit that she never slept 
hi that hoiise if the Dean wu there, only incline of his sickness, 
to atterifi liiin, and see him well taken ciue of ; and during this 
course of h r generous attendance, Mrs. Dingley oiul she slept 
together, and, as soon as lie recoverr!il. they returned to lladr 
lo^laings on Orraond’i Quay. Thi'se ladies slept, two other times, 
at the deanery, at an * * * * plPasnnt Iiomso, and near his ganicn 
called Nulmth's vineyard, and that was for tliose mimflM in 1798 
ami 1797 which he siwnt in Ragland. It chanced that she was 
taken ill at the deanery, and it aildoil mni^ to hiAiflliclIbn tlltil it 
hapimned at the deanery, fur fiiar of defamation in naaesifher 
dying in his Ivmse, whothcr he was at home oi*aliri«d. Had he 
MOD marriedi hf eouki not have lived in a state of eeperatiou 


Immcdiiiteljr subsequent to the ceremony, Swift’s 
ale of iiiiiid uppuara to hiivo bmi dreautul. De- 
Jany, (as 1 have learned fruiii a friend of his relict,) 
being pressed to give hia opinion on this straiig 
union, said, that about the lime it look place, he 
observed Swift to be extremely gloomy and agiioted, 
so iiiuch so, that he went to Archbishop King, to 
mention his apprehensions. On eiiiering the library. 
Swift rushed out with a counlniancc oi distraction, 
and passed him without speaking. He found the 
Arrhbisiiiip in tears, and upon asking the reason, lie 
said, “V'oii have just Tiiet the most unhappy man 
onca^th; but on tiie suliject of his wretchedness, 
you must never qsk a qutf.stion.”t Swift secluded 
himself from society for some nays. When he w- 
appenred, his inicreoiirsc with Stella oiid Mrs. 
Dingley w'as resumed, with the same guarded and 
cuiitioLis atleiiiioii, to prevent the slightest suspicion 
of a more intimate union with the former, as if such 
intiiiiuey hud not now been legal and virtuous. 
Stella, therefore, continued the Aieioved and inti- 
mate Iriciiil of Swift ; the regulator^if iiis household 
and table onpublie days, although she only appear- 
ed there ns an ordinary guest ; the coiAipaiiion of 
his .Morial hours, and his comforter in sickness but 
his^vjlfe only in nnnic,Aid even that nnminnl union a 
sicret from the w’oriJ. Thus situated, Stella coti- 
tiniied to experience, in some degree, the inconveni- 
ences ntlai‘h*'d to n situation so doubtful; for thoiigli 
she was known to several ladies, yet their inter- 
ruiirse was railier fiirinal than friendly, and her in- 
tinineies lay entirely with Swift’s iiinie friends. The 
obliging frieqd of Mrs. Delany, t whom I have al- 

fnirn her, lii‘ lovnl her so iMissionately ; for he admired tier ii|xin 
every acciiijiil llint cun iimke ii woiiiiin aminblc or vaiiiai le lu a 
coiiipNiiHin for life, lx it imiksiIiIc to think tliat an nttbetionuto 
liiHltand ciiiild firMt have written, and then have imciI, Ihom* huvc- 
ral prnyi>rM, hy a djing wilii with whom he iicvtt cohiihiti'il, and 
wliiMe moiiy^insr l.nve bism filled willi nqinNiclN’H for dunyiiig 
luir nil ciinjuMantox fur a iiuniher 9 ^* ycara, nay, from the very 
periiNl (1716) tlnlt IS jireterNkHl to he the lime of the marriage? 
Would he have Kiiftt'nsl Iiin wife to make a will, Higned Kstiier 
Johnson, and to deniMe I.IUIK uwav fniiii him, of whicb luiiu/. n 
eiijoyetl b^' llie elmpliiin of SlevetM’ lioHpital tor tliu airk, and 
accept ot II g.ild watch only, an a ti'Ntimnny of her n>giiril for 
hiini - If he could direct, or rather cuminiind hnr.to leave her for- 
fiiiN> ui lie ideamsl. it M i-roliahle lie W’ould liiive diivctcil the iip- 
piicaii >11 ti>w:inl!i tlw fiituri; Niipport of lunutirx, which wiir thn 
xfN'cies of cliurily In; thought iiiofit worthy the iittenlion uftho 
public Is jl not pniliuble tluit two genticiimii of liunoiir anil for- 
tune, Hlill living, wlin knew tlM;ni Urtb intiinntcly, and wIn> were* 
her execiitom, would linvi; known of a iiiarriagn, if there waa one? 
And yet they aiwayH did, mid do iNwitively iliiclaru, they never 
liad runs.' to HUHivct they wii’re iiiiirned, allluiugli tla‘y were in 
company wii h iuitli one tlKMiMiind liinex ; they Haw pniuf of the 
wiirmest fiieiHl<'hip, and any love but coniinbiiil Io\t*. If iihc iiiadc 
Inin #preseiit of 11 luNik, you iniiy ri'oil in tlm litle-imgo Umic 
wonla— and mo Ik* di.stinipiiHlieil every Iniuk nhe gave him : 

* KnIIiit Jolinsfiirs gift to 

Jonaliinn Hwifl -1719.' 


IVoiild he deny his nmrriiigi' with 11 laily nf good 6 irtuno at that 
lime, wlii 4 i hr Hiiyii ' rIn- had a grticidiilnemi soiiiewluit more than 
hiiinaii. III every motion, wiml. and action >' ” 

Tlur n-iuler iiniRt judge of the force of tliiR reoRoning, com|iare«l 
W’lth the circ:ainsruni'es brought together in the text, and lunn Iho 
beHt oj iniori w'hicli he ciin minim iiii event w iiicli, take it eitlier 
way. IS eiiveloried in in)'Hb;iy ami iiicoriNiRleiicy. 

^ 1r it pnijHir to Mt.ite, that Dela 'v'li infenmeo from thin rir- 
ciiinNtarifU'. wan 11 siiRniciiin tbul Swill, after Ium union with Stella, 
had fliscovereil flint lliero uiu loo near a roiiflangniiuly between 
llieiii.tn iiilmitofrlieir living together, will ihut he hail then been 
Rtiitiiig tlu* circiiiiisrimci! to the ArclibiRlMi|>. Rut it ihma not an- 
|N<nr thill the woniR iMed hy tli. pndiite neceHRurily indicatpil a 
connection of this kind, and lliere an> positive iiroofa tlwt none 
Rilch coiikl isMNibly exiNt. The connectio'i wna Hiippowsl tf» do- 

C ;>?id ii|sri Sir William Temple, of wliiiiri the legend proniNiririsl 
)th Swift niul .Stella ti bn dh'gitimate cliihlren. It in needlcRf 
to dwell iiiHur till! lint mluibiiity tliat Riich a ndnlioriHhiii rInniM 
Iwve been a Rccnd to luith igartieH, ilanng their hitimacy of so 
rnmiy yran. and yet R|poiild all at once have liocnme known to 
'hi'in u|Nin tiu'ir *« arniige in Ireinnil. wliini their parciita wero 
d ad. and wIn>ii they witu at 11 flistnuce fnini all iwmona wlio 
cjiiild be NiipiMiMed tiv! confiilinitR ofSirWillinm Temr>le'R iritrigiica. 
It iR enough to Riiy, that Swi I’r jiarentR reRideil in Ireland fVum 
betbn.' 1683, until hia hirili. in 1067, iiml that Temple wor ivHidiiig^ 
ax iimlNiNMudor in Holland, fmni April 1668. until Jiinnaiy 1868. 
Ar for Stella, hi>r mother lic^g intro'liicwl into Sir William Tern- 
Me'a family, after her liiiRhnnd'R death, by tlie comi'ORMionare 
friendaliip of I-tily Hiffiml, tliere ir evniy reoRon to suppuRe, th^ 
rHr wor nevgt even Riurn hy Timiple, until the future wile of Swift 
WON two or three > ears old. We miiRt, themfore. Ria’k wnic oriM;r 
reoRiHiR for^wift’R diRtroRR. and the expriwaiuna of King, tlion 
the conRtruclion aRHigtmd to tliem hy Delany. 

2 When I Ray that the ladv fWim whom I Imve thia mftirmatinn 
ia cijliidly di^ngijMhcd fur high rank, enifhent talentN, mwI fs* 
■onndeRt judgment. 1 regret, br much aa Mr. MoHun can lio. that 
a diiiiJM ou her part to any thing 1011700011018 to appeaiannc 
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ready mentioned* says, that Stella went with Mrs. 
DiiiKley to Dr. DClaiiy's villa on Wednesdays, when 
his iiieri-coinpanions dined, before he was niarried 
to iiiy friend. Shu IMrs. Delany) once saw her by 
accident, and was struck with the beauty of her 
countenance, and particularly with her fine dark 
eyes. She was very pale, and looked pensive, but 
not melancholy, and hud hair black as a raven.” 
This alight sketch of Stella, from the recollection 
of the venerable Mrs. Delany^ will probably interei^ 
the reader as inueb ns the Editor.* 

If tlalteiy and fume euuUKiave made up for do- 
mestic happiness, Stella iiiiglit have been sntiafied. 
Every year, on her birth- 4 i:iy, the Dean addFessed 
huf in a copy of vethes, in winch the most chgaiit 
coiiipliineniH were bestowed with an alleefation of 
bluntnusa, wlii’di seemed only to warrant for their 
sincerity.t Hut they contain freipient insinuations 
of angry passiaiis, and virtues which 


■ - wait, 


Till UiSu liiM fipuii'il reuMuii’i fialo." 

Hints* which to8 plainly imply, that their unsatis- 
factory suae of union neither lulled Jealousy not 
cseiitineuf to silence. These cqniiilniiitH of Su lla’s 
temper occur most frcciueiiflv in the. poems which 
precede the death of Vnnes^, and the n aMut j.s 
Bulheieiitly apparent. Under the impression of such 
feb[inga, sue is said to have compobed the following 
lines it A 

(WJEALOrSY^ 

" O gliit'kl mo fVuiii liM nifte, C4 k'litifil Powoih I 
TIiih l>raiit timt oniliiitcrfi a.11 iiiy Iniiira. 

All liovo! yoii'vi* iNiorly fhi! licrri'Ar'nrt; 

You ciiiMiuor'd, lint you cuiH dcloiul my Iw'urt. 

W'liuii Unit 1 iNiiitlioiM'ufli your ct'iillo n'iirii, 

I lliiiiivlit tliH iiifinKb'r lumisird rnnu^our train: 
lint you wisild ruitiuliiiii to HiipjKirt tour (liroiic. 

And now lii* claiiiiH ynur oinrin> lui liiti imii , 

Or tell tn«, t>raiitHj fiavo y<iii iMitli lUirocd 
Tliat wliorv uiiu a i(^Hi ihu utiivr duill eucjiiltu 

The mind pauses on this mysterious story, with 
on anxfuus wish to ascertain its secret causes: and 
though time and death have dcstroyiHl the perfect 
clew to the labyrinth, n few speculations may be 
hazarded from the facts, so far as they are iiscer- 
tained. The reasons alleged by Swift luniself Utr 
the extraordinary conditions which he attached to 
bis marriage, Hcx)ni merely ostensible ; at least they 
arc such ns never influenced any reasonable being 
in the same situation ; for they resolve into a desire 
to conceal from the world his having had the weak- 
ness to break two private resolutions concerning 
Tnturiinony^ of wliicli resolutions the world cv>iild 
know nothing. Terror for the etreefs the news of his 
marriage might produce on the irritable feelings of 
Vanessa, and n consciousness that his lung con- 
ccnlniciit of the circimistanccs which led to it, 
placed his conduct towards her in a culpable point 
of view, must be allowed as one chief motive for 
the secrecy enjoined upon Stidla. This dread would 
be iriereasiHl to anguish, if we supposed that he 
inacried Mrs. Johnson to satisfy liis own honour, 
and her conscience, while his heart was secretly de- 
voted to her rival. Hut had such been (he only 
cause of lii.s distress of niinil, and of the injunctions 
of seeri'cy laid upon Stella, that secrecy would have 
erased to be necessary, after Vanessa was no more. 
A struggle there might have I'.een bciwin’ii his pride 
and his afTectiun; hut it seiipia reasonable to sup- 
pose that the latter would have been viiftor, where 
the funner had so little to suflport it. Then* remnins 
a conjecture which clin only he intnnaied, hut which, 

flire tho pulilic, pn'venls mo from aildiiie Iter naiiie.-'-Scc UMory 
tf Saint Patrick'*.^ 

* Tlio fiiily fiurtrait of Strllii known to is in pnsiwssijon of 

nnr kiinl iuhI rospi'CtMl friciul, ilu> Kev. Mr. Bern irk. Dr Tiiko 
or St. Sti>|ilH>n’» Green linn ii liN'k ol'Aer hair, on tin* envelofieuf 
whicJi In mritlen, in Denii Swilr » lianii— “ Only n wonniii'ii lioir.U 
If Stnlla unmli'nil, ns m most rmlmlilo. whi!n Swift laid niiart 
tjiis mmioriul, tin* moUoliH im odilituii al iiwtanre qf ids strii inir 
to veil tlic iiMMt bitter fuelinipi undur tlio fiuue of cynical uidiflrr- 
once. * * 

t Swift's Works, vol. XVI p. 602 , ft trg. 

2 1 say sa/tf to bavo C(inumi«t*d, been use there is room to sup- 
pose Stella rereiveil assistnnm*. (from Drluny pnilwlily.) IxiMi in 
thm, and tlw much muro lioautiful vi-ises addnoMm to Swift on 
his faiith-day* Worka, voL XIV. p. 614. 


rsicT. y, 

if correct^ will explain much of Swift’s peculiar con- 
duct in his intercoijsu with the female sex. During 
that period of lile when the passions are most vio- 
lent, Swift housts of liis '’colu temper.” Since 
that time, the eontinunl recurrence ol a distressing 
vertigo ^ns gradually imdiriniiiing his health. Jt 
seems, in tii(..se eii|junistunccs,<prubahle, that the 


without the aiipndiension of exciting passions, to 
which he was hiryself iiisrnsihle ; and his separa- 
tion from Stcllii, alter marriage, might he a matter 
Hiuiilly of choice, or of necessity. I'his much, at 
Ti ast, IS certain, that if, according to a saying which 
8 wilt highly aiiprovcrl, desire pioduecs love in man, 
we eunhiit iiiid any one line in 8 wilt’s writings or 
ourrcspuiideiicc, iniimating his having felt such a 
source of passion ;ll nor indeed ii^hcre a single aiiec- 
liute of hui life ri curded, which indicates his having 
submitted to what lie irreverently teriy^ ” that riof- 
cuUitis passion which has no being hut m play-hooks 
or romatices.’'§ In his youth he sought female socie- 
ty luiTcly n.s a relaxation from unpleasant thoughts, 
and from Stella and Vanessa, lie seems at a later 
period, to have rcc|iiired no other iirouf of a^’C- 
tioli than the pleasures of intimnlc incndsliip, enli- 
vened by female wit, and soltenid hy ftinnle sensi- 
bility. The ciiinlitics lor which he extols both his 
cell hrnled liivoiirites arc uniformly menial, and not 
only so, but such as are rather of n masculine char- 
acter, ns (‘oiiragc, frankness, constancy, and sin- 
cerity; rather than delicacy, sensibility, and ardour 
of alfectiori. In short, lie piniscs in his fcinalo 
friends those attributes chiefly which are most fre- 
quently met with in the other sex, and appears em- 
barrassed, rather than gratifud, hy the superior 
ardour of passion with whi( h his tnnperate predi- 
lection was returned. He has himself elinractenzed 
Ins aHeetion for Vanessa as void of passion : 

" Itia rondiirt niiclit linvo nindi* him styled 
A iSitliiT. Mild till* ii3 nil'll liiH 1‘liild. 

Tliiit ii)ii(,f'i>nt drill hi in* look 

- To Ml r I hr \ iroin niii;d hrr lnink, 

AVum hut Ihr iiiiiHUtr'M nrrn't joy 
111 Krhooi til III nr I he liiirst lioy." 

And Stella he has thus nddressed : 

. “ TIkiu, Ktrlin, wrrt no loni;rr j’lninR, 

WIm'Ii first Ihr llii*r iiiy hnrii 1 stiiiiig; 

Without oue Mord i f t,'ui mI'h duitH, 

«> orkillintr ryrM, or l>lrrilir|> hriirtM : 

Witii tririiilHliip iiiid Chtri in I'rMSCHt, 

1 iio’rriidniilUil lovuu f!Ui8t."V 

If such w'ns the goal of his ex'pectotions and 
hopes, he may have conskhnd his ngnril Ibr Va- 
iics.»!n, asnohrcHch of his faith to fltella, until taught 
hy iheiiiircstrainid declarntiun of the foinier, ns well 
ns by their mutual rivalry, that the roldrii ss of his 
own tcieper hud prevented liirn from r.^iinia ring the 
IbrcfAif passion in those who heeanie his victims.** 

n Thr^iiiMP of drrrnry whirh uniformly yaw way brfore the 
slichtrst Ii iii| tiition to rxrn'isr Iih uii, would arariH* have ro- 
stroimd him troni rxrm'ssiry volii| luou^, iim wdl hr dibyintieff 
idrna ; iird that hn.<i no wlirrr dour xn. hut iii ifoimly rxf iifia- 
111 ! on Ihoie of nn ut(osil« triidri-ry. iairrhiiis Ihe all mauit. 
ciNitiniiiition ot the nonjorturc rxiircMHid^n tlic text. 

6 »«wiII'r WorkH.'vfil. IX p. 114. 

^ From lI'Aollowiiifr linrH n dift' n'nt infrrpurr mieht lie c mwm. 
But iilthorrh airnrd with IIm* irilinlH of tliu cukhratL'd Dnnier I 
do not brlu vc they Aimo from Iiir prii. 

INBCRiagD IN BTKLI.A'B PRAVU* itOOR. 

"When, lipnrpat maul 1 w irh hra«oniy vml pmiaeii'd. 

• In tl'i fair liantl tlwM- pioiw h ovi'ii an* i-nwa'd : 

W’hilr thy Mill pji v dr\o‘ioira «lnnrr^ wi-ar; 

And Ihy di ar lip m eat thr afli rliny i myrr, 

■Wiwdd’at thou Hra«t*n'« city to thy Mint iiicliiie. < 

Oh I hy It* I'ilyjrain, and anawer minr." M. S. 

^^rom tlie Gcntlmiaa’a Magazine, yol. VIII. for Moreb, 17S8,|i. 

•* It miiRt not he aftrproaiied, tliat Mr. Monck Berkeley roen- 
iioiM, wilh Monip juvitalion. a n-|iort. whirh. if Inie, would totaUr 
doMtiey thr hy 3*111 lip«i<i m the text, nit hough aupiKMU-d hv thr oi iii- 
iiiii of SiM'ridiiii. Uirhard BrniPiBi, Ihu orrMiit in whon* orma 
Swift hnulluxl hu laar. irformed Mr IkThelcy. Ibat. wlwn lie wiia 
at achwil, flien* wp a boy iMjardud there, who wa* commonly re* 
lyirfwl tn 94 w tlmppan'a ouii, by Mrs Juliiiooii. He hdilrd, tlmt 
thr iMijf dined at tlm Doanery on SiKiilay*. and waa ri'nnhted to 
nmuse hiinx^lf mdhe Deanery yind. iind that lie dicil minii after 
’ » aumioo. liuiuiiy into Bwift'a iiA, p. 80 . ^liUitig tlien 
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After his marria^ with Stella. Swift seems to 
have redoubled his anxiety to moderate the passion 
of Vanessa into friendship, or to f$ive it, if possible, 
a new direction. The secret husband of another, 
heoould not but be conscious how ill it' became him 
to remain the object of such ardent allection. He 
I introduced to Ikt nbticc Dean Winter, a gentleman 
of character and fortune, ns n candidate for her 
hand; but she rejected the pnmosal m the most 
peremptory manner. She was afo unsuccessful ly 
addressed by Dr. Price, after wiMs aichbishup of 
Cashel I. At length, aboitt the ycy 1717, she retired 
from Dublin to her house and prcyicrty near Cel- 
bridge. to nurse her hopeless passion in seclusion 
from the world. Swift seems to have foreseen aiul* 
warned her. against the conseciuences of this step. 
His letters uniformly exhort her to seek general so- 
ciety^ to lake exercise, and to divert, ns much as 
possible, the current of her thoughts from the un- 
fortunate subject which was preying upon her spir- 
its. He evep exhorts her to leave Ireland. Hut 
tlfese admonitions are mingled with expressions of 
tenderness, greatly too w'arin not to come from the 
heart, and too strong to be designed merely to 
soothe the unfortunate recluse. Until the year 1720, 
he jicver apjiears to have visited her at Celbnclgc ; 
they only met when she was occasionally in Dublin. 
But in that year, and down to t^e time of her death, 
iSwift came repeatedly to Celhndgc; and, from the 
information of a most obliging correspondent, 1 am 
enabled to give an account of some minute particu- 
lars attending them. 

Marley Abbey, near Celbridgc, where Miss Van- 
honirigh resided, is built much in the form of a real 
cloister, esiieeially in its external appearance. An 
aged man (iipw'anJs of ninety by his own account) 
showed th(* grounds to iny correspondent. He was 
the son of Mrs. Vanhomngirs gardener, and used 
to work with his father in the garden when a boy. 
He remembered the unfortunate Vanessa well, and 
his account of her corresponded w'ith the usual de- 
scription of her piTson, especially ns to her cn hon 
points He said she went seldom abroad, and saw 
little company : her constant armiseinont was read- 
ing or walking in the garden. Vet, according to 
this authority, her society was council by several 
families in the neighbourhood, who visited her, not- 
withstanding her seldom returning that attention; 
and he addeil, that her manners interested every one 
who knew her. But she avoided company, and ^as 
always iiielaiicholy, save w'hcn Dean Swift was 
there, and then she seemed happy. The garden 
was to an uiicUmmoii degree crowded with laurels. 
The old man said, that when Miss Vanhomrigh ex- 
ecuul the Deuii,#lie always planted, with her own 
and, a laurel or two against his arrival. He 
showed her favourite seat, still called Vanessa’s 
Bower. Three or four trees, and some laurels, iii- 
dii'ate the suot. They had formerly, accordjjig to 
the old man's information, been trained into a close 
arlumr. There were two seats and a ruife table 
within the bower, the opening of which cominand- 
cd a view of the I.iffey, which had a romantic ef- 
fect, and there was a siiiall cascade that iiiuriiiured 
at some distance. In this 8equcsler.cd spot, accord- 
ing to the old gardener's account, thi^Dean and 
Vanessa used often to sit, with hooks and writing 
materials on the table before them.* And the verses 
composed aiifonj^such objects, by 4)iat unfortunate 
iMy, will perhaps help us to guess at the subject of 
thetr classical interviews. a 

unajr have Iwen riicIi a boy, and t-hat he met with kindnoM from 
thi* Dean, tlic infurence m only lhat drawn by a >%i(neaa from the 
loivest and inwt prejudice'! oftlie common people, and is totally 
oppfisitc til all which is rccoidcd of Swift imd Stolla, hy the numu- 
liiiiR intelligent, and doubtless inqiiisitivoliersons by whom they 
wore surrounded. In one drthc loMers tqP|r. Tickoll, which am 
now for the first time published, will ^inself liears a curious 
tiisnmony to the distaiien which was muiiitaiiiHl between him 
and Stella. It is da'ed Ttli July, 17S8, ten yenra after their mar- 
lioire : ** I wonder how you erairil exjToct to see her in a morning, 
which I, h 'r oldest acr|uaintance, lin\'o nut dune these down 
years, except once or twice in a joumey." Swift’s Works, vol. 
XIX. p. 880. To other imprubabilitie.k may la> addsi, that so 
proud a mail as Swift , slHMihl provide no otherwise for his only 
child, than to board him in a scliool, where sc uiuvi a petaon ai 
Richanl Bnnuiin wa.' a Rcbular. 


AN ODE TO SPRING. 

«'i' bliisliinff eiMiiloss, heanfeous Sprii«, 
p liu III thy j.iemid tram dust hriiig 
laiyes uiul Umres, hiiiiIiiik hiiurv. 

Ual.ny breezes, Imarnnl llowera, 

I'oiiie, wish toils urruseali* hue, 

Naiiire's faded rliarms n. new. 

“ Yet «viiy slitiiild I iliy im-senec hail) 
lo iiiu no mure tlii* hreulhing cale 
ruiiies iRinylit with swifts, iki mure tin rose 
M’itli Hill’ll tninsri.ndent Isninty liiuws, 

As will’ll Cadi’tiiis blest the seeiie. 

And sliureil with me lliuse j,i)s st-ronc. 

When, uiiiterreiv.’d, the lumiK.’iit tiro 
Offni’iid'ihip kindM new ilesiie; 

Klilt listi:iiiii)i tu liH luiiefiil t>iiipiie, 

• The truths whii’h niif-i’lK minhl iiuvu sun;, 
Divine iiniin’sl ilu-ir fteiitie swuy, 

And swi’t tly slule iii> sunt away. 

My giiuiu. iiisftiicier, lover, I'riend, 

(Dear iiaineHl) in one iileu hle’id ; 

()! slill c’onjoiird, ydlir iiieeiisi’ rise, 

Aiul waft sweet mluiirs Uitiie skies.** 


AN ODE TO WTSDOM. 

*' O P.ii.i.AH 1 1 invoke thine iiidd 
Vouclisufe to hear a wretr.iu’d maid, 

Hy lender love deprest , * 

*T IS jiii,t tliat thou should'at lieal tiic smait 
Iiillii’ied hy ihy siihtle art, ^ 

And uuliii my troubled breast. 

• • • No ranilom sliid fhJn Cupid's Iww, 

* • Dot by tliy iruiilance, siift ami slow, 

It sunk within my liiHirt ; 

Thus, Love heiiiff itrni'd with Wisdom's force, 

III vain 1 try to sp>ii its course, 

111 vuiii repel the duiL * 

O Oudiless I break the fatal leairup, 

Let Love, with Polly mid Intrigue, 

MoAi lit nsso(uutj|)i find I 
And 1I1.1U aluiie, within my breast, 

U ! ileimUo soothe Ml) ftriefs to rest. 

And h(*l my lortiirisl imnd.'* 

Vanessa, besides musing over her unhappy at- 
tach melfti^ail, during her residence in this soli- 
tude, the err^ of nursing the^lecliniiig health of her 
younger sister, who at length died about 1720. This 
event, as it left her alone in the world, seeiiisato have 
increasiid the energy of her fatal passion for 8wift, 
while he, on the contrary, saw room for slill greater 
resepyc, when her situation became that of a solitary 
female, without the society or countenance of a fe- 
male. relntioii. But Miss Vanhomrigh, irritated at 
the situation in which she found herself, determined 
on bringing to a crisis those expectations of a union 
with the object of her aflections, to the hope of which 
she had clung amid eYery vicissitude of his conduct 
towards her. , The most prubablo bar was his undo- 
fincM connection with Mrs. Johnson, which, as it 
must have been perfectly known to her, had. doubt- 
less, lomr excited her secret jealousy : a UhougUonljr 
a single hint to that purpose is to be found 111 their 
correspondence, and lhat so early ns when she 
writes to him, then in Ireliiiid, "If you are very 
happy, it is ill-natured of you not to tell me so, e:r- 
cepi ’Us irkat is inconsistent with mine." Her si- 
lence and patience under this state of uncertainty, 
for no less than eight years, must have been partly 
owing to her awe for Bwift, and partly piThaps to 
the weak state of her rivars health, wliich, from 
year to year, .■^ecnied to announce speedy dissolution. 
At length, howevei, Viinessa’.s impatience prevailed, 
and she \eiitured on the decisive step of writing to 
Mrs. Jrdinson herself, requesting to know the na- 
ture of tl^at connection. Stella in reply, informed 
her of her marriage w^th the Dean ; and, full of the 
highest rcserirmynt against Swift for having given 
another female such a right In him ns Miss Vnn- 
homrigh’s inquiries implied, she sent to him her 
rival’s letter of interrogation, niul, without seeing 
him, or awaiting his reply, retired to the house of 
Mr. Ford, near Dublin. Every reader knows the 
iconsequeiice. Swilf, in one of those paroxysms of 
fury to which he was liable, both from temper and 
di.scnsc; Rode instantly lo Marfey Abbey. .As be en- 
tered apartment, the sternness of hi^ counte- 
nance, which was peculiarly formed lo expniss the 
fiercer passions, struck ihe iinfortunatc Vanessa 
wfth suck terror, that she could^carcc ask whether 
he would not sit down. He answered by flingtas 
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II letter on the table, and, instantly leaving the 
iioiisr, inoiintedsliia horse and returned to Dublin. 
Wlieii Vanessa opened the parket, she only found 
her own letter to Stella. It was her death-warrant. 
She sunk nt once under the disnnpointnieiU of the 
delayed, yet cherished hopes, winch had so long 
sickened her heart, and beneath the unrestrained 
wrath of him for whose sake she harl indulged them. 
ITow long she survived this last interview is nneer- 
lain, hut the tinnj does not seem to have exeeededti 
few weeks. In the meanwhile, she r('\uke(l a will 
made in favour of Swift, a^^d settled her fortnins 
which was considerable, upon Mr. Marshal, ailer- 
ward.s one of the judges of the (kiiirl of ('ofnmoii 
Pleas in Ireland, iwid Dr? Ilerkcley, tin; ceithraled 
philosopher, afierwards Bi.sliop «f Cloyin’.* A re- 
markable condition is said to liavo aecoinpmiied her 
bi'qucst : that her c-xeeiitors, namely, slioulil make 
public all the letters whie.h had passed hetwMii the 
lestator and Swift, as well ns the cdehraml poem 
of Cadenus and Vanessa. It is said lhai llukeU y. 
from friendship (b .Swift, and Marshal, iiillu<neid 
by ISorkcley’.s o|«inion, or perhajis dn ailing to hiiiig 
on hiiiiselt the dis|ilcnsure of the ct ichraled saiiiist, 
resolved t« disoliey tins injunction; and every hii>- 
granher of Swift has Intherto recorded either the 
npology or eeiisure of VaiuAsa’s exeeiitors.* 1*ut 
the truth is, that Mis.s VHiihoiiirigirs will eobtains 
no .such ininiictioii, so linn if it at all existed, it 
liiftst have been dclivend in a manlier and at a time 
when Berkeley, honoTiruliie and ^iriuoiis ns he was, 
fell himself entitled to dispense with oheyitig it. lie 
probnhly thought, that giving piihlieity to (he ro* 
inantic expressions of V'anL’i.sa*s )iassitiii, eoiihl only 
gratify idle or mnligiiniit I'liriositv, ex:is|)er:ite the 
sulferirigs of Swift, which were nlraady beyond eii- 
duraiiec, and perhaps expose to evil eonstruetion 
the repuintion of his lienefaetn ss. Such might he 
the_ reasoning of Berkeley, supposing iL|^^ines.*sa 

Mi^Tuinii 


really enjoined this (4:trfiur<iiinry jui^uinious re- 
venge. But ns the report^ however iiiiifonn, is cer- 
tainly inaccnraie in ascrihing a place to such a con- 
dition in Viincssn’s will, it inay be well doubted 
whether it is bettor foundi’il in the general point of 
its existence. • 

Bishop Bcrkeli’y is said to have destroyed the oii- 
ginal letters of this eolehrated corres])uiulenee. But 
a ftill copy remnineii in possession of .fudge Mar- 
shal, Olid, ofter his death, some mutilared extracts 
found their way to the public. By the friendship of 
Mr. Berwick, the editor is ci1ahlo.d to fill up this cu- 
rious desiderNliiin in Swift’s correspondence, which 
gives him the more pleasure, as any sinister ifller- 
pretntioii of the former imperfect extracts, whie.li, 
ns was natural, w'ere taken from tliosi’ passages 
that expressed most wnriiilh of passion, will be in 
a great iiieasiirc conruted by the entire publication. 
The lone of feeling is lowered hv tlie eoiilext, and 
those pas.sages, which, taken by themselves, might 
appear snspieions, espeeiully while what* was sup- 
pressed was left to iinagination, are much moditied, 
whoiT restored to their place among .grave maxims 
of advice, and trilling passages of humour. At any 
rate, all from which anv inferciiee, favonnthleor iiii- 
favournhle, can be dediieed, is now nt length before 
the public. There are no Irngnients proilueed. from ! 
which suspicions may he cxein-d, and no blanks re- ! 
iniiin to be filled up by the siiggesrions of detraction. ! 
If the correspondence plows less iiit^-rt’siipg than 
tlic render might have expeeted, the adtmrer.s of 
Bwift will be gratifie^l with the confiiiation which 
the letters afford of fhe evil reports first prupugaled 
by Lord Orrery, 

The sum of (he c\i(lenco which they afford seems 
to amount to this,— that while residing in Kngland 
for years, and at a distance from Stella, Mwift in- 
cautiously engaged in a eorn^pondence with Mi!>a 
Vanhornrigh, wdiieh probably at lirst meant little 
more than mere gallantry, smcc ihemothtjr, brother, 
and 8is(|;r, seem all to have been con(idaii|^ of their 

* Dr. Berkeley hail liecn known to the Vaii)ioinri(;li funiily in 
fjondon, by the inrroc|uctioi) of Swi.'l, hut liad iiui sifn klhii 
Vanhninriuh Hiifre itbo came t%> Iri'iunil. lili suvutiisitNi 
anouatod to ataait oiffbt tbousxud jwundii. 


intimacy. After his journey to Ireland, his letters 
assume a graver cast, and consist rntlier of advice, 
caution, and rebuke, than expressions of tenderness.. 
Yel neitluT his*owii henri, nor the nature of Va- 
nessa's violent attachment, permit him to suppress 
strong, though occasional and rare indications of 
the high regard iii^liich lie IkM her, although ho- 
nour, fiiendship, .'lid esteem, had united his fate 
with that of anothlr. It would perhaps have been 
better, had iheir^wioiirs never become public; as 
ih»il has, liowcvi/ happened, it is the biographer’s 
dntv to throw sillh light ^ipon them, as Mr. Ber- 
wieVs friendship has erialded him to do; in order 
that Swift’s eondiiet, weak and blnmeable ns it 
hiiust Ih* held in tins iii.siuiiee, may at least not suf- 
fer hereafter, from being seen uiiucr faLse or iiiiper- 
foet lights. 

Aft hough the let ters were, suppressed, Cadenus 
and Vr’anessn was given to the wcrhl soon after Miss 
Yanhimirigli’s death. In this extraordinary poem, 
it SCI ms to have been the iiiteniion of^he author to 
soothe the passion wiiieh tiic iinfortiinnte Mi^s 
Vaiilionirigh was unable to subdue. One passage 
ill it has given rise to infereiiets yet more fatal to 
Swift’s ehnraeter lli.in can he tlediieed fioin the pru- 
eetling narrative, or the perusal of the eorrespo^d- 
em'c between the two lovcr.s. It begins willi tho 
well-known lints,-^ 

“ nut whiit Vrini‘9K.*i mot, 

N to tlio world a Koan't yet,” &c. 

To what purpose these lines w'ere introduced, whe- 
ther from SwitVs usual vein of humour, which 
never could resist a jest, or whether lliey were 
meant jocularly to iiitiinnte the danger attending 
the intiinney heiween Cadi nus and V.ancssa, it were 
111 vain to imiuire. But to brand Swift ns a seducer, 
and Miss Vnnlioinrigli ns his victim, on aceoiint of 
a single pas^agi’, not only detached, but, if inter- 
liroted in so sinistir a manner, at variance with all 
the re.sl of the poem, n quires. the cold-blooded in- 
genuity of Lord Orri’ty. Every other line of the 
poem userihes to yiinessn a passion, which had vir- 
tiit for its foundation and ubiect ; and a similar pic- 
ture is exhibited in the following lines, addressed by 
.Swift to Viiiiessu, long after ilic date of his cele^ 
brated poem 


• ” Niiiiph. would yon Icnrn the only art 
To kri'P 11 wortliy lover’H hriin ; 

Fimt. t.i lul.rii your perRim ui II, 

• 111 ulnu.*-l pli'-'iiline.'.} cxiwi : 

At d lliiiuch }nii mii'tt Uie tiislijon^ Iiikc, 
l>lmi*rvi' ilii'iii hut tor fttsliion'R Nukc ; 

'I'll!' siruie^cftt ri'iiHoii will fuihmit * 

Tu \irtiic,i onmir ki'piii*. and wit : 

To .lurli a riyiiu b, tin* W'i.sr unit f^iod 
('aiiiuil III* liiitlilcKS. if they ivouM ; 

For \irf>ji all liavi' liitim'iit nulrt, 

]!ut virliic Mtill to \inuo IcimIh ; 

Ami will II your Iovit is nut true, 

IK \irtu(> liiiis in him. or you. 

0 Ami eilliiT ho di'SiT\o>* lii-diiiii. 

Or you w'itlimif a niiiM> i‘oiiiiiinin. 
mill lii-ro VaiKHsa i-iiiiiuii i‘rr, 

Nor nro ilicso iides ii|-plifi(t.i Iht, 

For wliii roiilil sm*hii ii>mi>h for^nko, 

K\ri>|it a Idorklieiid or a r.iko 7 
Or how ooiilil dIic her lii‘(irt ln’stow'. 

KM\‘l>t v.lirru wit ami xirluegrAvl'* 

The lett^s ofMiss Viinbomrigh preserve the same 
tone, pud plead, jn exit nnniion of her u neon troll able 
afreetion, the Ifigh iimriil elinrncter of its object. 
The reproachei^ too, wliieh thcy^cebsionally con- 
tain, arc uniformly of coldness, nut of desertion ; 
nor do her expostulations, like those of o forsaken 
puriimour, ujibrnid liir lover with the wreck of her 
fame and virtue, in tho (one of Virgil's desert^ 
heroine : — 

•• f tp propter otindein, 

KxtiiiiMiN I iij^r ft i|ua Mila siduru adiham, 

Famn prior ” 

On the contrary, Swift, under Vanessa’s pen, re- 
mains a matchless model of virtue, just and perfect 
m evoiy thing, hut in want of tenderness : ^he pic- 
ture, in sho t, usually drawn by a male lover of his 
relt^tiiAs iiiiatresH. It is the language of the most 
roimnitie nitnqhincnt, luit without the least tincture 
I of criminal desire. Nay, in allusion, /ioubtloss, to 
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bor rash drolaration, sho scrnis to take to heraelfi 
as the cause of their distress, those rcproachca, 
.which she was sessiblo she him no cause to impute 
lo the perfidy of her lover. “Oil,” she exclaims, 

“ how nave you for$rot me I You endeavour by se- 
verities to force me from you, nor cun 1 bhuiio you: 
for, with the iitmosf distress iind|'oiili]sion, I behold 
myself the tause of uneasy rertdltions to you. Vet 
1 cannot comfort you, but here Acjiire, that tis not 
in the power of time or weidmiV lessen the inex- 
pressible passion w;hich I have asr , This 

remarkable and decisive |msHn;;e proves, that it was 
the unrequited i>assiiiii of V'aiiessa, «ot llie perlidy 
#>f Cadeiius, which was the orispn of tlieir iiiutiial^ 
misery; for she states Swift’s unhappiness as 
arising from her love, and dcelares hcrselC at the 
same" time, incapable of nhnliii;^ her iiireeOon. 
RnouG;lt of blame will remain witli_ Swift, if we al- 
low that he cherished, with indeeisive yet flattering 
hope, a pas.cion whieli, in justice to himself and 
Vanessa, h«4)ii>;ht, at whatever risk to her feelin.ns 
afld his own, to have repressed as soon as she de- 
clared It. The want of firmness wliieli lhi.s eon- 
duel retiuired, niiide every hour of indecision an net 
of real (Tuclly, thoiijrh under ihc mask of mercy, 
nru^ while it trained his victim towards iheimtmii ly 
f;rave which it prepared, ruined at the same tirneflis 
own peace of iniiui.* • , 

Upon the death of Miss Vanhnniriith, Swift, in an 
nsiony of self-reproach and remorse, retreated into 
the soulli of Ireland, where he spent two iiioiiths, 
without the place of his aluxle liemsc known to any 
one. When he returned to Dublin, Stella was easily 
persuaded to forgive him, judixin^, prohnidy, that 
the aiij;uish he had sustained was a sulfieient e.xpia- 
tion for an ofleiice which was now irreniediahie. 
AVo turn with pleasure from this painful but neces- 
sary detail, to trace Swift's o<*eiipution from the 
time of Ins settlenieiit in lr< land, m I7t-1 15, till bis 
tirst appenraiiee as an Irish patriot, in 
The business of the caihedral employed, doubt- 
less, a eonsiderahle part of his leisure, embroiled as 
it was for some, time by the re.^istanee of his chap- 
ter, and the iinfritMidly iiitrrli'renec of Archbishop 
Kill'.;. Hut prejiuliees ai;amst the Dean wore oil*, as 
the rectitude of his intentions, and his disinterested 
v.eal for the ri"hls and welfare of the church, be- 
en mo more and more evident. He soon obtained 
such niilhority in hi.s chapter, that what he proposed | 
was .seldom disputed ; after which, the business«of j 
leases and renewals, consulting old records and 
rompiling new ones, could not occupy any grtjal 

J Mirtioii of his time. TIiitc is every reason to be- 
»eve, that, during these live or .si.\ years, Swift de- 

• Ir Jq mninilar tliat wnothor ffiiinli* apfM-an to have liwn inqnmil 
with a vinlfiir pas.siMii li»r jSwiII n iutmchi, ri rnnwquenw <it' iid- 
nariiisr his tah-nN. Tlii- t'nlifiwiiiK " »lislr.n:teil suniil,” as Ilu* 
writiT wfll liTiiH if. is lil(T.il]y copicil fnnn llir aiiuiiyiiiouii urigi- 
Dill aiiuiiig Mr. Sniillr!! |ia|M;r!i. « 


FUOM BACIIAP.1SA TO » 

“’rimealay Moriii'ig. Four o’clock. 

** Ip I vraq not thornuphly coiivinccd ihal the author of IImh dh- 
trnc* d srndl will fur ever la* anrik in oblivion. 1 woulil rlMawc* 
dc.Mhinany tdiapt*, Iwfon*. 1 would reveal the rootiniial ansriiisli I 
l.dve HiifliTi-d. eviMi hefi#* i saw your g(Hl iike fi»riii ; tiir In lieve 
in**, my luissioii first Ufitmrilihy iHTiisiniryoiiruiimil.'lile writieps. 

“ir women wen* allowed to mieitk their tlMMiglirH.4 would xlor>' 
in my elioiix*. and sprt*Hd your tumo (if puniiible) furtiiar than 
these namiw limits of tin. enrtii • 

“ 'Tiq my misfortune lo In* i'l flic rare of iiorsons wIhi ecnemliy 
keep youth uuiler^iicl^stRunt, as won't perniit them to|HihIi..h 
their |iassi>in though m ver so violent, and such 1 iniHt r^uifesi 
nniii* tor you to In*, ('niild y(*u conceive the iniiny iiangN, Mu* 
many difl«>r. nt iwnas I feel, 1 fl.itter myself yon would li!*ht(!n llio 
in**upportiiblp Ismiien of iny love, by gcnemnsly iN'arini* a part. 
When I consiiler to whom I H|N>iik. lh.it 'tis In tlie divine, imimir- 
■ till i^wifl.l am confounded at iny vanity; Init.nlasi the iiialifmity 
of my ilisonlcr i* ao irreat. that my lovt* sumwmts tlx* Indter of tlw 
reguni and homun.* f n*nili>r even to lii.s iiiAc ; but certai'i it is, 
if you don't flatter this nbsuflj Init sincere iikinn of mine, I mn-f 
caia*c.t iltMilh n.s the j st mwiiril of my ivclhimptiim ; ami be as- 
■•in;d if it were any Imt yourNelf, I wo'ild cheGifnlly suffor that, 
befom I would lioyn tiiy iiassimi retnrneii with disdain, and as 1 
OTPPcl no other from von. lK>g yini’ll pnlilish it in Faulkner's 
J.. -.ma'. uoiicrw'Tit lie*iiions name you please • for if I have tlie 
least understanding 1 shnli ilisiingiiish your wntinipi (iirNlerover 
ao many disadva'daecs) from any other , (ina 'r^* it trfflackari- 
SA) wm may easily imagine with what impati -ncc I shall Mneot 
Frirluy ; I can’t odd how much 1 am y&ura UU Iho vtival of my 


diented innny hours to stuay. Herodotus, Philos- 
trutus, and Aulus Golhus, seem punieulurly to have 
engaged Ins nfteiition, as he has written Ins opinion 
concerning oiicli of them in the blank leaves of tho 
volumc.'t Wliih* such wen; his studies, wc enniioc 
suppose that the more pleasing paths of classicHl 
leiiniing were negUeled, even ii we hail not leiirnetl 
that the study oi Luerelius was a favounlu aiimsi- 
iiunt during nis residence at Gaulsiuwit. Hut a h^t 
of hooks III his library, marketi with hi.*«u\vii manii- 
seript reimirks, ufl'onls the most uutheutiu recurii 
of 111.** taste in reading.* 

t Furfliis chiirneicr of flf>rodotiis.dntcU etii ,Iuly, 17*10. sco his 
'Worku. vul IX. p 273. Fnmiu nirMcdilioiHifl'Iiiloiiiriiius.lfiiiN, 
Air. 'riu'opliiliis .'^wifl ciaiied tlu! liillowing mitt* Ir in lliu lK‘nif<i 
iiutiigniph. ‘‘ III h,ic. lihrii. iingi'*. |Nirtcnti., ac ln••nfiaciLs uniJiuiio 
scutenie, noM|>iiiicu Mtiarsini iiii|t'nii*l lector, ncc iliei idu nee iiiii- 
tiliu : ii <N> aiileiii inilii imiMiiif urris«‘rimt, ea iuiiicIuIim (iiuIhimIuiii 
ml m.iigmeiii apiNwilis unnnlavi Aiov. S, 1715. Jo.n. UwiKr.” 
Tlu* imssiigeq miirkeil are hut few. 

'I'lie llean's copy of Aldus (•elliiis, edited hy (innuivin«. An. 
17(16, was in till* fNHsessioii of the Into .Mr- Tlieophiliis Swill, and 
kt iinw 111 tliat o! K. 1<. Swifl, Ksf]iiire. It ffi'urM llw following m 
s**ri|.tioii. Ill lliu haiid-wiitmg of KruviniH I«\\is. " Ijeniau'iiiiii 
damlu iiccefiil i|iii Digno dedit K L." To which the Demi hiiIi- 
jiiiiM. “Donum Amici, ili* me oplinio inerili, Kr!Mm.J.ewiq, April 
Id, 17U2.’’ I III u blank leaf ucenrs llu* fnllowiiig i.h.ftucter of tla* 
work. i'i\en. us il up|ie>irs. iiiniii ii second intiisuI. 

“ IjlMr^loiignm temiNUH ii|tit\’ulluin, sec.unilt xiee perlegi liiiiic 
lilinimT et eerli^ mi‘diaiitu Fortuiia. coiisiiltiiin opiime videlur 
iniioiH'liiimp. (iiiihI eveeriilH iiliiindat e liliris jnmiini de|N-nlilH, 
el iiiunI lingua f.ntma npiid i(nn(M M. nmnet iii pretio. Suppoim- 
iiiiis emm hndierniiiii ulninem Scriptoruiii, (jiiltic.iiin piitii, Itffh 
cnin vlI Aiigtininiim, ceiifoneN iniilniiis conrusos veniaeiil * Hcrip 
tiM in voliniieti rongeq..*UKe. el critics iiiuitiiiin ailjiitHsMc in iiiin- 
niillii ViN'aliidx ciijiisiine lingua* ; cerli* ml roncipi pos'cit liitiliiis 
aiil liieplias : Opus igilnr aliiiiiniili B‘stiiiio, iiiilorem nihili.’’ 

I “ OuinI ml ci>innieiilator**m (Inmovium uttinat, iiiugiii noiiiinis 
(nt •hcitnrt m hnJiNce generiq^;rnditiuiie ; cave teiiii'n* spen's iih 
CO incem in diHiciiltatilKH i iwMlandiq ; totuin enim leiiipiH insu- 
init vel \ariitntes iMgtioni s coiilimilendu, vel ll•ntll^>m ad nliui 
aiitores n'len inlo , vel di:nii|uu OiMulliuiii quuiidujii eiMivitii 
Heelando. “J. dWlKT. 

*• Nov. 1^19." 

: Tin- h^ltextrncN'd fnmi - 

“ A ('iiiulo'Mii^d* llo**ks tin* f.ihm^oftbe late Rev. Dr. Hwifl, 

I Dean of SI. I'.itrick’s, Dublin. To In* -old hy auction. The .... 
and phu e fur the sale uflhem will be inserted in the Diildm Join 
nal N K Th.‘ lN>eks iiiiirkud Ihns * have n>niarks and olnerva- 
lion, on tliem m the liand of Dr. Swifl. Dublin, priiiti'd for 
(iiHireo Fiudkiii r, in KHSox-Mlreet, 1745, Mvo ” 

• Oe.rwO KT IN'PIIA. 

3 Memoirs ile la Minuriti de* I,omis XIV. Villefriinche, IS90. 

24 V’lrgilii I'tN'iiintu, cuiii Hcholiis II. Sluphuiii. (7uiu I’uu. 

Sieph. 1.199 

25 ll(N*tii (tonMilatiiHiPii Pliilosophio*, cum notia Vullini. Liigd. 

IJfit. 16.16. 

26 Viih* FiN'inaTa. Ovon. 1701. 

‘29 .fiistim ttiqtona, cum nneoda1ioniliii.q Jnn. Fnliri. Siilmnr.167t. 
33 Villein Alaximi Dfotii et l-tictu iiii iiKguliilin, cum nolis Liimii. 
Amsterdam. 1617. 

42 R^lx'lm.*, les (Kuvn s. Lyon, I5.1S. 

43 Knins iin et Faulus Diaroniis dv (iestia Romanis, ciiin annul 

K'w Veneli. faris. 

46 Taciii DpeiiL Amstenlam. 1019. 

65 Jlernier, in\i Voyiigua. Ainstenlum, 16.99, 2 tomeH. 

KOMO. 

78 Piutonis DTH'ni, Gr r.iit. rum roiiimcnl. Jo. Serrani. Cum 
Hi n. .Siephani l.i7S, 3 vol. 

81 Xeiiiii iioiitis Opera, (ir. LuL cum iiotM; btudio Lcunclavu 
et Pivli I’uTH. ifeCi. 

83 Pliil.i* trail Leriiiiii (){NTa, Gr. L. studio Fed. IMorulli. Puria, 
iri)8. 

91 SlmlHiniN Gpogriiphi, Gr. Lsit. rtudio GasaulNuii ct Xylandrl. 

Pun’s, 162(1. 

92 IleriNliiti HistoriT. Or Lat. atiiilio Valli* et Sylliiirgii. Cum 

I’liuli ,Sii phalli. 1019. 

94 .Siiiil.-is f,L‘.tii:oii, Gr. DiL atiulio JEm. Purti. Col. All. 1616L 

2 \ol 

95 Diunis r'iis^ii Roiiiuua Ilistoria, Gr L. atiidio Xyliindn. Cum 

Hen. Sieph 

105 llKtnri,T August.)* ScrirtoFCH sex, ciiin notis, studio Claud. 
Suliiiaou. Purix. 162||| 

• OCTliVO RT ISKBI. 

Ill Sntyre AlenippC :*ile la Visin dii (^atl'olicon d'Espagne. 1621. 
in Jollyvef, ses PiM>«i^Uhn tieiiiies. Utrecht, 1700. 

13i IJoileuu, ses (Cuvn‘9. Am*.ti ni ini,1l697,2vol. 

UUAKTO. 

702 llnlilii*q Oi^ra Pliilosoi liir;i. A:nst. 1668, ft vol, 

215 Auli Gi'llii Nociev Atticje, cnin nolis ; otuiJio Fn-derici et 
Gnmovii. Lngil. Rut. 1706. 

223 Anthrup Alnsicm Anctoms, Gr. I.at. cum notia. Molbomk 
Klacv. Amst. 16.92, a vol. 

iBS Antfodogia Epittruiniimta Gner^iram. Cum Hen. Stephan. 
1566. « 

• For.ia 

238 Eail of Clarendon, hio hntory of tho Grand RclicIliMk Ox- 
fonff 1707, 9 vol large paper. 

26$ Ilobiioa hio Leviathan, or Mutter and Fonn nfa ilemiuon* 
weallli. London. 1651. 

• m OCTAVO RT INPRA^ 

276 ChiM, hkrDiqconrae on Tmde. London, 1663. 

902 Miivm the KoIimimI trenoiMMed. Lend. 1611, 
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Thtse studies, however, were unctiual to occupy 
the spare time ^lieh Dublin gave to Swil'i alter his 
cuiisiunt labour in the politics of London. It has 
been generally thought, and with great probability, 
that the outline of Qulliver’s Travels was drawn 
during this period. There are many circumstances 
which favour this opinion. The germ of this cele- 
brated work is to be found in the travels of Marti- 
nus Scribicrus, which was Hkeiched, probably, be- 
fore danger and proscription had dispersed the lith- 
rnry club. The exaspcTatid spirit with wliiidi the 
Dean viewed pubhe allhirs ill (areat Kritain after the 
death of Queen Antic, coincides with many of the 
satirical touches of the Travels. Iie^ides, it letter 
fcpni Vanessa confains an allusion to the adventure 
of Gulliver with the Apf‘ in Hrdhdigniig, and from 
the same correspondence we learn, that Swift was, 
in 1722, engaged with the perusal of voyages and 
travels, studies congimial to the cuiiipositioii of the 
Travels. lie told Mrs. Whitewny, what he after- 
wards in suhstaiv^e told tlie world in person (if the 
captiun, that hejiad borrowed the sea ti riiis in Gul- 
liver fruiii the old voyagers, which he had fully pe- 
rused. AU whicli eiiviiiiistances favour the opinion, 
that the voyages of Gulliver were sketched duiing 
the period of which we treV,.! hough, in tiie state in 
which tlu:y were piihlislicd. They boar rcferd^cc JLo 
politics of a later date. 

^wift’s lighter literary amusements were such as 
arose from his huhiti^of society. These habits ap- 
pear to have been very regular.* lie boarded hiiii- 

309 La nnij-pw, Lm oii les Ma>itn do «■ Si-rlo, avec 

li‘ ('Iff, Tome 1. tt 11. <‘t QiivriiKf iluiui Jc gtmt ilu Tliuu- 
phruMto cl do I'hM'Jil. Anftt i697. 

aiT\r:To. 

330 Itomtii 0|M‘ni. ad fidem iiiiliiiioriiin rxompinrinm. Cant. 1099. 
3.'i7 Virvild (>|H>ru, ail tiilein uptiiii. I'M'itip i6. 1701. 

3JH 'J'cp'iitii (^llllfl•fll:l^ ndtideni nptiin rxemp. ib. 1701. 

31U J)o<‘t(ir (lililiH'8 g'niiiiiliirioii ot tliu Fualniii, withjlr. .^wiA’a 
jofltfl uimii it. ]..oiid. 1701. 

• POLIO. ^ 

361 Pmonpii Arcuna Hutorin, Ur. Lot. cum notia, atudio Ale- 
L»|rd. lint I6S3 

363 Nienliiivij Li’fni lo Butnvira nd Muifiium Tiirfuriin Cliuinuiii, 
Liitine, int ricn. Murniiiin. A mat IfiOS. 

164 NiMtnidaiiiiM'a Inie Fn)|ili nuH, coniiiieiitiHl liy Theupli. (la* 
itsiciori'H. LiiiiIihi, 167*2. , 

963 Philip do ('ominuH, liiN IliiiLijry,traiiMlatod liy 'rim. Dunett, lb. 
I6N. 

366 flpHiuit, Edw /.orif, T.ifenf Kinalli’nry VIII ib. 1619 

367 IHilyliii ()|N<rii, (ir. l«it cum ronimi'iit. mIihIiii ('iinniilnini, Kt 

A'iiu'iui dc OlMidniiio tuloruiido, (ir. Uit. studio cjuiulfiii. 
PuriN, 1609 

369 Rpiphiiiii Rpisnipi Coii«tnnt. OpiH contra Ua’n'HC*). Raail, 1545. 
374 MiicliiiivcrN Work:!. (.<inilon,*169S. 

373 Biiriift, 7V/w;ra«, liiii 'I’luMiry of flu* Earth. 1h. 1607. 

377 LiiWil'N Kfliiiioii of hiN t'oiifi runre with Fwhvr. tb. 16^. 

378 Ili'rlNTt, ThWHtts. liM Travi'h. ihiU. 16:54. 

3Hi lliirrinatiMi'H ('iininioi'wi iiltli ofOrt'iiiin. Hid. 1636. 

3HS Mi'iirsii Hmtoria Ihiiurai-t Kck'iru. AiihI i(i38. 

383 Ilelvin TiH'ttIriiiii llistor. i-l Cliioiiolcit.'-ir.uiii (ixon. le.'!. 

3H4 f.ivii lliMtorii Koiiuiiid, ciiiii nniioi. xurinniiii. riiriii. I6*.'3. 
305 iHocriitix (ifnMU, Gr. Lut. emu uiiiiot. atudio liiir. Wulfu 
Baail, 1670. 

OCTAVO KT INPI:A. 

416 DolrmHirMConren'iK'oalhiiit tin* next Riiccexvinp. Lnnd. 10H1. 
491. Pnii'iiHlinieN of tiu* llouaf of Conimuna, iii iinpcachiiie Uiu 
l!url of (*luri*ndi)ii 1700. 

431 Iluk*. Sir Mttithrw, lliaiory of the ('oinmon Law of Eofiland. 
Bttvoy. 1713. 

447 CntUin’H Virial'n Tnivealir. niiMin, 17*23. 

449 Timi'o'm Recovery i.f Jcmxnh-iii, hy Fairfax. Dublin, 1796. 

463 Gartli'H Diapenaury. l.iHidijii, 1699. 

483 MMCflliinicH in Pniac and Venn-, by Dr. Swift and Mr. Fu|ic. 
Lund 17*27. 4 vul. 

489 Dr. Swift'a WorkM. Dulilin, 17.n, Ac 6\ol. 

49*2 Dr. Swill’N Giilliver'a Truvcta Idiud 17-26, 3 vol large paper. 

Qi'Airbi. 

607 SpeorhcM in the Fnriiatnciil tiiiTcwl Nnv. IGIO. ^Kind. 1641. 

618 Sclec.t Kpixtlcxnf Ilorucc. tr i^lutiil. iiii|x>rfiTt. 

614 L'RRtriiiigc’aDisfH!iiti;i.s'Suyiiii;a,undiithcr FamphlcUi. loind. 
16H1.AR • • 

619 Popo’H W'ork.<i. vol. 11. containing liii Epiatlca and tho Dun- 

ciod. ib. irJ5. 

itiTia 

SSI Bntlin. am aix Livrps do In |{(>piili1iqiio. Faria, 1579. 

594 Daxilla'a lliHt<>ry of I he Civil Wnni of Fmiirc* I^md. 1647. 
699 Thuuni lliatorin aui Teni|iurM,acuni coiitinuatiunc. AurcL 
1696. 4 vol. , • 

505 Rarooii Annalea EcdoRiaxtiri. Antwerp, 1629, 18 vol. 

537 Baeoni. Fran. Oiicrn onuiia. I^tul 1630. • 

535 Stol^i Sentrntia* Gr. Idit. atinlio G«:aneri. Bnail 1649. 

538 MonP^y*i« Hi«toriritl. Goorrnphieiil. and FocticoS Dictionary, 

improved, fdmdnn, 1691. ^ 

584 Leiteni of si' Willinm Temple while lie waa ambaasaaor 
abnmd, flom5fc65 to I67i itichwivc, MS. « • 

oe/TAva ^ 

Ml Lmflow'f Mooioin, voL UL Swiixcrtond, 1591, 


self, for the sake of economy, with Mr. Woirall, 
whose wife preserved that neatness ond good order 
which was particularly agreeable to him. But he 
kept two public days at the Deanery weekly.. Wo 
can see, that', according to the monnei^f the tiiRes, 
and the practice of his predecessor. Dean Bterne, 
Swift’s eiilert.iinn^nts wtTe acJCounted rather eco- 
nomical, although fciis guests, so far ns conviyinlilv 
was consisiciU wife decorum, were welconn-d wnlh 
excelleril wine. ™vift, wko used to declare he was 
never intoxicatowm his life, had iit'vertlicless lived 
intinifitely wiili^hose ate whose tables wine waa 
liberally coiihusicd, and he was not himself averse 
Jo the iiioderiite I'se of it.* In some respects, how- 
never, his mode of life ill-suited the pooriT eUrgy, 
who exiiectcd niorcfruiueiu hospitality i^l the Deane- 
ry, and their disiippuiiitiiieiit exposed Swill to some 
obldiiuy. llis beet defence is^ that he Ti reived his 
pref4*rmcnt on siit*h terms as iiwolved him i’.onsid- 
erahly in debt, and that his parsimony never inP*r- 
fered with llie (*alls of justice, or of ^benevolence. 
During all his life, there was a struggle between tho 
rigour of his habitual economy, and his sense of 
justices which led somelinies to instances of Very 
ridiculous nccurncy, in adjusting his conduct, .*io as 
to compound inatti*rs between tliein. The story of 
his giving Pope and Gay, after a narrow (‘alculalion 
of whnt a supper wryild nave cost him, half a crown a 
piece for the expense which ihey had spared him in 
corninj., afi(*r they had supped, is an ex(*ellent (‘X- 
arriple.'t l)c*)any informs us, in like ninniur, that 
when f .ndy Ktistace, or other wutrien of rank, dined 
at the Deanery, Swift allowed them a shilling a 
head to provide for thiir own enti rtainnit nt, and 
used lo struggle hard that only sixpence should be 
allowed fur the hrat, ns he ealh'd Miss Eustace, af- 
terwards Mrs. ’I'ickell. And when hc^ dinid with 
his poorer friends, he insisted upon paying his elub 
as at a t.nvern, or house of public eiitertniiiineni.t 
The social party who assembled round him nt the 
Deanery, were iiutiirnlly hd to exert ihimselves for 
his aniiisciiieiir, and the versts of Sheridan, Deln- 
ny, and olhi r liti rnry friends, piovoked his own re- 
piit*.**, and lightimed his more severe studies. In 
this contest of ingenuity, BluTulan seems to have 
been both w'illy him.vrlf, and the rniise of wit in 
others. IDs simplicity and characti'ristic absence 
of mind were tinipered with so much lumionr and 
readiness of refcirtee, that his ronipany was inval- 
uable to the Di*an. and their friciidship was never 
iniernipled until the iiicr(*nsing irascibility and vio- 
lence of Swilt overcame the patience anil oftended 
the honest pride of his respectful •fru nd. Deinriy 
was a eharncter of a dilfcri-rit description. 11c had 

* Dr King H.iy^ Suift ilrnrk about a Jui«t (Rnphsh niRtiKiirc) 
nf cliiri't Hlter ilinncr, mIik'Ii the doctor, liTiiiNL-ir very aliKleiiiitHia, 
coi-ailifn'il .-iti too miirh. 

♦ TIm* iii iTihrtf IN pivrn hy Spence in the wordx of Pope. ** Doc- 
tor Swift liriM nil imIiJ, hliiiit voy, that ii inihtiikf-ii i)y xtrai gen 
for ill nut iin- 'Tia 8ti ihIiI that there h no *<li-Ncriliii'g it hut by 
faetM* I'll tell you one thul first runif-a i'-to iiiy hi aii Ore eve- 
ning Gw oiiil 1 we< t lo see him: you know how iiitiiii:iiel> we 
were nil nrr|iiamti-il. On our rnn-ii-g in, ' IIr)il: ), (rcnih men, 
(l•a 5 'B the Duc.iiir.) Hliiit’n tho nn-itiiing of this viait t llnw came 

1 ’OM to leave all the cn-at lunis that you are ao fuiul of, to oimia 
iithi'r to nee ii poor Dean?' ' Itccuiiae we wnulil laihi r Hce )< u 
tliari anv nf tiM'iii.’— * Ay, any one that ^id not know no wi II ea C 
lit la-lieve you. But si> ee yi ii are rciiie, 1 leuat gi't armie 



B iNiiiple of loiwtryH : iiy, that would liaijii- done very well ; 
alidlingii" tnrtK ii aliilling: hut you will ilrlhk n elnaa of wine with 
ny, tlmoyh you Hi-nuxt M) iiiiieh lie ore yi>iir u-iial tinteunly to 
«l«ire my r*M*kei.’ - * No, we liail rather talk with you than lirink 
with you.’—' Bui if you had aiii l•(•^l w ilh me, iia in all reamin you 
fNigh' to have il iie, you niuat tlH'n havi drank with mti.- A Unt- 
ile of w-iiii*, two shilhniTR,— Iw-u iind two ia four, and ore h five i < 
juBt two and wxjH-i-jb ai iece. ^Tlwre, Pi i-e. iht'ro’a half a ciown 
fiir you, ond thoreTanolhor for 5 * 011 . Sir; for I won t aavc any 
fhinr by you, 1 iim dnenriined.’—' rhia wuBuIlKaid and done with 
liH naiinl WTiuiian^i^nn atieh occaaions; ond. in aiite nf eviry 
thinfr we could my to the contrary, he actually oliUgra ua to take 
the miMiey." 

: Tlieij* is n moRt excellent letfer. (now niWiehed tor the finit 
time in the cdCion of Swift’a Worka to wWrb tlieoe Memnini are 
prefixed, vol. Xyill p. 959.) in which the Deoii intnuhiree hiiii- 
Perws'. a» H «tninM»r, to the hmpitalily of tlw 
Bev. Mr. Blarhfiinl, and eetthii with treat miniitcni m tloi allow- 
ancaVith i^hiob he praiioaea to coupeuaato tbu expcuiie of Ida 
reception. 
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risen from a low origin by the distinction due to his 
learning and genius. But prouder, more cautious, 
or more interealcd ihao Sheridan, ho kept aloof 
from Chat horseplay of raillery which passed be- 
tween the latter and the Dean, and which unavoida- 
bly lowers, in a certain degree, the man whose good 
humour is con ten Aid to submitfo it. He made court 
to the Dean by verses less ttumorous, but more 
elegant than those of Sherid»« and he also hod 
his answer in the style ^hich nhniaed. The distinc- 
tion which the Dean made bet^mn them is obvious, 
from his exhorting Dekny to impress on Sheridan 
the Rinse of propriety and self-respect in which he 
thought him deficient. Yet, though the guardi^ 
caution of Delany commanded more respect^ the 
honest and precipitate good humour of Shendan 
deserved better of Dean Swift, than that the former 
should have been exalted over him for on example. 
The high opinion* expressed of Delany in the piece 
to which we refer,* was afterwards in some re- 
spects qual^^fd, as may be seen in the next section, 
tnella was active too in this poetical strife. It has 
been doubted whether she actually finished the ver- 
ses to which her name is prefixed ( but if she really 
wrote the last verse in the epitaph on Dernar, the 
usurer, she wrote hy far the best lines in the poem. 

Ganlstown House, the scat of Lord Chief Baron 
Rorhfon, where Swift sometimes resided for months 
at a time, gave variety to these exorcitations. The 
Chief Baron, it would sei'm, was not very friendly 
to the existing government, so that epilogues, songs, 
and other venicles of political satire, abounded at 
his ma tsion. Besides these, Swift indulged him- 
self in a humorous poetical reconl of the occupa- 
tions of the family and visiters, which gross and 
siiiptd malice afterwards construed into a lampoon. 
MMie author’s vindication we reserve till we find 
him chiirgeil with a similar offence. But Dean Per- ! 
eival, whom he had rallied severely in the poem, j 
was so much affected as to attempt a poetical reply, 
which, besides being very scarce, contains suen a ’ 
curious account of Swift’s house-keeping and hos- 
pitality, though obviously viewed with a malignant 
that it deserves being preserved in a noie.t 

• Vpwe^ to Mr. Dclnny, Swift'ii Works, vol. XIV. p. i«. 

t 'Iliu roll'iwins UmiNMin is mpntitimtl liy SwiU in a Inttor to 
MV. CuiH!. 91 h llrtolipr. 1 799. 'I'ho pmvncalion frivpii to Dpnn 
Pcrrivul wns'n n.'lfucUun u|Mjn his (N'rluntry and bis wifi^’s huU’ic- 
wirrry. Swift says, “ Dean Percival has Hiiswervil Iho other 
Dean's Journal in Grab-strift, justly tiixinir him tor avarice and 
want Ilf hosidtality. Madiiin Fcrcival alisolulidy denies s|l the 
farts : insists Uiut shn tiercr made ciiiidics of drifipinir ; that 
Charley never had tlw chhirouirh. ftn." Si>u hii Works, Vid. 
XVI. p. 399. Tho,first part ofPiTCivnI’s vork-s hIIiiiIc totliu Ikmiso- 
kueping at the Deanery, while Htpmn held that prufurmeiiL— 

A DESCIIIPTION, 

Of ANSWR^ TO THR JOtmN.AL. DHBMN. 1759. 

'* NRAiiSt. Supiilchru’s stands a btiilding 
Which, os rciNirt Koes. ne'er had child in : 

The liousi* is large, and tondoni her, 

From IritTi't down to chimney corner, 

The upper cliarnhors wer* well lined 
With iintir|up hooks and lKMik.<i new coin’d ; 

Which plainly show'd irs rniinilcr s lieud 
With learning of all sorts siirplii'd. 

The liiuHe on every part w'as stored 
To ent4>Ttiun tlw greatest lord : 

Nor did thn pcMirest meet disrlain, 

But fill'd hiMrelly with his liruin. 

The kitchen grate, like Vesto's altar. 

Had fim in’t whene'er you call'd, sir. 

Tharc were aprointerl vcs'ol dames 
To s'lr u|i the ilevo'iring IhiinGs. * 

On tfipse were laid fat pigs itnrl gt^ 

All benststind fowls for sacrifices 
The stm itself could not csC'ipe, 

For fish of all sorts liere wpjikl gape 
And bleml, soals, salmons, lohstcn, cods, 

Togr 'tify »|iq hungry gods ; 

And. to drive iifTtlm mind's dejeetioo. 

Wit flew ohour, luit no ridlecUon j 
To ke<‘p the spirits in vibration^ 

Wine loiii’d with wit for the lilAon. 

The Dean was small- his oiml Jlqg laifeg 
He knew his duty to discharge , 

He Itwetl his chapter, treated all 
His dignitnncs. vicars choral. 

From Tolllmf dowiSto little womtlT. 

Inshort, ho lived, ami tliat s what fiiw eaa 
Justly report nrSwift o"r new Dean. 

He sometimes to achapter goca • 

With saucy stmt and tiim’d*up nose, 

Lea'is on His ciHliion. then Ira’ll Mihfe^o 
Heocken to wliat oil Jinw slimdjr. 

Vulu Vlll. 


The Dean s corresponHenre also occupied a good 
part of his leisure. It was chiefly confined to Torf 
fn^nds. as his acquaiiunnce was dropped by those 
of differing sentimuiits in parly matters. With such 
conduct, it IS pleasing to contrast the generosity of 
AddiTOn, who took this period of adversity to renew 
that intimacy which luiil been broken off, while the 
Tories were triumphant. He intimated to Swift, 
through the Bishop of Derry, that it was his geno- 
Yous intention and earnest wish, that party should 
give way to friendship ; and the Dean’s answer to 
this overture, now first made, public, was at the 
same time an elegant congratulation upon Addi- 
son’s being made Secretary of State. ^ Three or 
four more such choices,” he said, ” would gain 
more hearts in thVee weeks, than the harsher mea- 
sures of government ii as many years.”! But the 
death of Addison broke off their renewed correspoiir 

Ferhapa he'll anecr or broak a jcMt, 

Rut df'il a bit to break yiiur faat. 

Go when you fdoaoe, let the ckidi itrike 
Wliat hour it will, *us all alike. * 

Some r/Hiiitry Pn>b. ctiincM jiMt at^no 

III Imppa to ifinc, and so Ix'gono 

Thu Dean apiieara " I'm glad to aeo you. 

Fray toll wliat Hcrvieo I run do yuu. * 

Ih> quirk, fijr 1 am going out.” 

The hungry Lriiki'k ve:loil no doubt, 

- '1\* bo thiiH liaiilk'l ; tuckM up hia gown. 

Makes a low scru|iu. and mi to town : 

Ik welroiiiu thero, fio innkea a aliift 
To dr'iik II ginsfl and mil at Mwift. 

But of this fiiruo I'oii'll kno»y the reason. 

Yon shall, 1*114 Klin* it can’t fietn^won. 
lie dinoM ulirvNid you think '-mistaken. 

Ho ilineM at lioniunn sprouts and lair-on. 
nesidi;*, his two chief slaves are missing, 

To Imn his drink nifil broil his gnsking, 

Fvrt Jack and Uoliiii. I moan Grattan, 

As .supoluait slaviis aa e’er hiul hut on ; 

Such siuvi's us tlifHU you know ilrllghto him 
Wbn'rr sure to tniilgu when lir invites ’em ; 

^iil that 's as often as in his kitchen 
Hlfitr IK iiiailo to broil a pigifm. 

Tliu^vpfiliNuilh of Murchaiarh vrar, 

The rnnptur inf‘i‘ts to make giNMi cheer. 

1'hu Duan'K allowml fiw tamniis or more. 

To i‘iitrriain alNNit half a Hcoru. 

You’re siire to inm.4 a hanilaome dish. 

Of salmon, ur some other lish , 

A dish of soup, a lug of mutton, 

By si^rvanta are tin* table put on ; 

A plate with puddingv then next cornea. 

One plain, one alinonil, t otlwr pliimlw : 

TIm! second ruursu adonis the tiiMe, 

With loin of licef most fonnalable ; 

A sallad, with a disk of fowl, 

tlf tlii'i Jiiige treat iiiiikes up the wholo. 

Now if some rriticmhoiilil ucr.rnt him. 

And ask how much this dinner ernt him, 

He eiailil not say that he hud lust 
Any great matter by the niUKl ; 

The tn'Ut, just as lliu Dean liesimko it, 

Fut two pound ten into his iNickct, 

Bnsiili's. tlio fmgmcntH of tfie feaat 
Will I'iMsI his iMKise a week at least 
As fur himself, with draggled niwn, 

Fof>r ciirutc-like. he'll tnidge tin) town. 

To eat a meal w’ith finnster base, 

Or jnifliMm call him, if yini please. 
hiHnetiines to Gallstown he will go. 

To s|)end a nmnlh or two, or so, 

Admirer the bururi, George and 's snonae. 

Lives well, nnil th-n lampoons the lannt. 

ThiH far our iMnl in iloggi-nd rhyme. 

In the Dean’s kitclieii S|wnt his time ; 

He 's dull, becaiiKo there is no fire, 

Or wine, his nwtie muse t* inspire. 

Rut list’s prnceeil from these pc 
O' Ui’ kilclieri to his ixilities. 

Tlicy stare. uihI thinks he knows aa well 
All depths of stat&as Macliiavul. 

It nwst be so, since from him flows, 

Whiite'er the Karl fif Oxfoid knows. 

He swean the project of the* peaim 
Was hiiil byTiim in Anna's iluVs. 

The South Sen ne’er coiihl have misearriefi 
As lie cMiritrivcd, hut others mnir'd it: 

Tims hn gouson two houm ami more. 

And tells tlie same thing o’er ami o’er. 

Hie darkest plots ho can unravel. 

And split them ogg from the head to th* 

What dire eflects o'er bandbox hover'd, 

Venice nreserved, tlie plot's cligrovir’d. 

Y«ico here stands Ibr’s xreanfiaaoenai 
The Karl of Oxfiird, not TBn aa. 

Ahd yet when all is rlone and sakl, 

A Tale of a Tub fills up hia head. 

Hills Imving given a dmriptiim, 

• Of^iis great wit and politician,* 

I iimg siirraniler my eommissiun.'* 

I Swift’e Works, voL XIX. p. S74 
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deuce, efter some kind letters had been exchanged. 

found a viriuable successor in Tickell the 
poeL surviving friend and literary executor of Addi- 
son. He was secretary to the Lords Justices of 
Ireland, an office of high trust, and ho often em- 
ployed the interest which it gave him in compliance 
with Swift’s recommendations. The Dean docs 
not seem to have opproved or shared the resent- 
ment of his friend Pope against Mr. Tickell, but 
inaintainfHl an intimate and friendly intercourse with- 
him till his death.* 

From these studies and amusements tlie Dt'nn 
was roused in the year 1720, and again uppcart‘d on 
the stage ns a political writer, no longer, indeed*, the 
^vocate and apologist of a ministry, but the iiii- 
qaulited and energetic defender ot«tiii; rights of an 
Oppres^d people. No natic^i ever needed mure a 
patriotic defender than Ireland at this period. Tlie. 
portion of prosperity which she had enjoyed inidi r 
the princes of the house of Stuart, had hcen inter- 
rupted by a civil Mmr, the issue of which sent the 
flower ol her native gentry, as well as her licst and 
bravesP soldiers, hi to foreign exile. The Cat holic 
part of the coiuiiiunity lahoun^d under djsqtinlitira- 
tions of varibiis kinds, and, above all, under n sus- 
picion of disaffection, the yiost insiiriiiountuhle 
incapacity of all: They soiigiit their safely 
mairiing quiescent, well aware that every compffiinl ] 
originating with them would he construed into tiic 
miirhkiirs of rebellion. The Irish Protestants, or, 
ns Swift loves to term iheiii, tiie ];liiglish settled in 
Ireland, t were divided among themselves into Whigs 
and Tories, Churchmen and Dissenters, and ii hun- 
dred lesser factions, foniented^y petty pmitieal lurid 
ers, who found their interest in dissensions, which 
raisi^l them into notice and oonsi'queivee. England, 
whose councils have been soinetiiiies too easily 
swayed by a nnrrow-aoulcd, and short-sighted riier- 
eantilc intert>st, availi'd herself of the unhai^ state 
of tlu! sister kingdom, tif degrade her int#ii subdued 
province, insfrnd of strengthening the enifure by 
elevatin^fher into an integral part. The power of 
legislating for Irc'land was as.sumed by the English 
Pnriiniiieiit, though contrary to principle and pre- 
cedent; and it was so exercised, as to fetter, atHur 
ns possible, the coiniiierce of the kingdom, and reti- 
fler it subordinate to, and dependent upon, that of 
Englanii. The stntuied of 10th and llih William 
111. prohibited the ejmortation of nil Irish woollen 
goods, excepting into England and Wales, and thus, 
at once, ruined the woollen tnaffiifnctories of In land, 
worth upwards of an annual million, and drove the 
staplers into a smuggling trade with Frnnee, liy 
which tlie Irish woof was exported to that coiiiitrv, 
to the great benefit of the maniifnctures recently 
established in Picardy. ln*land did not want pa- 
triots to state these grievances. Molyneux, the 
friend of Locke, and of liberty, piiblisheil, in 
*1 The Case of Ireland's being hound by Acts of Par- 
liament in England, stated;” in which he showed, 
with great force, that the right of legislation, of 
which rhiglnnd made so oppressive a use, w'as 
neither justified by the picn of conquest, purchase, 
or precedent, and was only submitted to from iiiea- 
paciiy of etleetiial resistance. The temper of the 
English llousa of Oonimoiis did not brook this re- 
monstrance. It was imammously voted that these 
bold and pernicious assertions were enlenlnteii to 
shake the subordination and difpemh nce Ireland ; 
as united and annexed for ever to the crown of En- 
gland I and the vote the House ^as followed by 
an address to the queen, complaining that, alihongii 
the woollen trade was the staple mamifucture of En- 
gland, over which her legislature was accustointnl 

* Bv tVib olilifrinir comnuiniaalimi of Major 'rirkeli. tho dourrnd 
ant and mpleiimtatlva of tha pnet, the etUtiim to whirh tluw' 
Menunra are mvflxea w anlarsed byiuivoral letteia which pasNi'd 
totwiwnSwifi nndJaaanogifw. . „ ^ 

t Nothina u men raawrlnblo in all Swift'ii wntinpa thim hi^ 
anak'ty Co draw a line liciweeo tho oathro Irish, and the Enriisli 
aottli a in IrSfand. Son Iha.lliapier^liotion, Swift'4 IWkIih. voI. 
VI. p. 4S.3. also vol. XIX. p« WT* and iSimr lassapns of hh wnik<«. 
Swiff, patriot aa I « woa.. wa» piajadM m this by birth, 

and hy nrst aituatio i aa a Swnrtaiy ^if the Protwf nnt elfwch. gut 
it waa also pnidi it to oNin.aiiMi a diatiiiatioii, to avoid Uw 
aiainat PkpiaU and jagglktoa, 


^o watch with the utmost care, Xtoland, which 
was dependent upon, and protected by England, not 
contented with tlie linen maniifoyture, the hberty 
whereof was indulged to her, presumed also to apply 
her credit and capital to the weaving of her owji 
wool into woollen cloths, to the great detriment of 
England, &c. Not a vBicc was raised in 

the British House onOoinnions, to contradict max* 
ims ecjiially iiiipoliw and tyrannical, and which 
were iniicli more f»rthy ofr the monopolizing cor- 
poration of some wdling borou:'h, than of the en- 
lightened stiinte a free people. In acting upon 
these commercial^ restrictions, wrong was heaped 
upon wrong, and inaiili was added to injury, with 
tnis advantage on the side of the aggressors, that 
they could intimidate the injured people /if Ireland 
into sill nce, hy raising, to drown every coniplaiiit, 
the cry of rebel and of Jacobite. 

These evils Sw;ift beheld with all the natural ar- 
dour of a dit position whieh rose in opposition to ty- 
ranny. “ Do not,” said he to Delaiiy, ”^hc rorrup- 
liuiis and villanics of men cat your flesh and ex<' 
haiist your spirits 7”t I'he lire, m the words of tho 
inspired writer, burned within him, and in 1720, ‘ha 
gave vent to his indignation in the short treatise, en- 
titled, ”A Proposal for the universal Use of Iri^ih 
Manufactures, &e., utterly rejecting and n'liuuneing 
every thing wianihle^hat comes Iroiu Kngland.”ll 
In appreciating therourageot Swilt in reeuniniend- 
ing Q measure so obnoxious to the principles upon 
which Ireland had hitherto hein guvirned, we must 
remember he was himself a maiked and t sen a pro- 
scribed man, intiniatcly connected with the mea- 
sures of that niinisttr, whose period of power wna 
now usually tiTiiii d the vorvt oj times. The system 
of non-iinportntioii, which he recommends as a jusi 
retort upon the engrossing spirit of English com- 
merce, was likely to excite hatred and ninnu among 
the powerful bodies, who, from self-interest or pre- 
posKi ssioii,. took an intircst in the monopoly; and 
there were unfortunately both judges and courts of 
justice with whom that ainrm would have harful 
influence. And all these risks Swift was ennttnied 
to incur, for the sake of a country to whieh he cumo 
I as U> a land of hanishment; whirli had received 
I him with public expressions of insult and con- 
tumely ; and to which, on every ocension, he ex- 
pressed rooted aversion. He incurrid tin in, also,, 
without tho possibility of any other reward than at- 
■ tends the cunscieiicci of a patriot who has discharged 
his miiy. 

The storm whieli he had dared, was not long of 
bursting. It was inliiiiated to I.ord* Chief-Justice 
•VViishcd hy “a person in great office,” that Sw ill’s 
ipniiinhlet was writti n for the niirpi^e of selling the 
; two kingdoms at variaiiee, and it was recomnu nded 
{that the printer should he prosecuted with the utter- 
:iiiost rigour. 'Whitshed was not a pqrson to neg- 
lect siji'h a hint ; and the arguments ol government 
were so sucressfiil, that the grand juriis of the 
.county anil city presented the Dean’s Hart as o se- 
'diiious, factious, and virulent libil. Watirs, the 
• printer, was siizcd, and forced to give great hail. 

. But upon his trial, the jury, thoufiji some pains had 
■been In stowed jn selecting them, brought him in 
not guilty ; giid it was not until they were worn out 
by ttie ihrcnts of the lord chief-justice, who detained 
them eleven hmiffi, and s< nt them out nine times to 
reconsider their t;crdic(, that they rJ length, reluc- 
tantly, left tlie matter in his hands by a special 
verdict. But the measures of Whitshed were too 
violent to be of real service to the government. 
Men’s minds revolted against his iniquitous ronduct. 
and the trial of the verdict was deferred from term 
to term, until theyirrival of the Duke of Grafton, 
the lord-heuteni^. A noli •prosequi was then 
igrnntcd, which loin be advantage, if not the honoui 
of victoiT, with Swift and the patriots of Ireland, 
' He iailcdf not to improve itj^for, aa a victorious ge 


5 ruInnrbavineretiliediDtIicnMativa. “Why,*' 

Ponn Si n Ciry, *Uiow can you Iimu itiv " Bepiuwe I am man* 
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niuiilodjtiiihfnHit^ry.** ic.^iiedJiia fiiaad,— ' 
bircniiM* nC tlic-unaadly." 

I Swift’t Works. vuL Vfl. p. Bll. 
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neral sends oflT his lieht troops in pursuit of a routed 
enemy, he persecuted Lord Chief- Justice Whitshed, 
and Godfrey Boste, a judge of the King's Bench, 
who httd also distinguished himself .in the trial ot 
the printer, by such an unrelenting train of lam- 
poons and epigrams, as at once mode his satirical 
powers dreaded, and cxeitin], %gainst the otreriders 
and their memory, the odiumlwhich their conduct 
had deBer\'ed. 1 

The proposal of a Nationalwank next alarmed 
the vigilance of the Dean. T™ schenie, however 
useful when the principals of cojiimercial credit are 
established and understood, wusamade ot a time 
when chimerical schemes of every possible kind 
were circulated in such abundance, as if it had beeti 
the intention of the projectors to gage the utmost 
extent of human credulity. Not only wore piihlic 
trading companies propostnl for the most ridiculous 
and extravagant purposes, as introducing the breed 
of asses, (which se-ems to have liern nniiecessary at 
that pcriodii) sweeping the streets, mnintiiining bas- 
tard children, &c.. but one ingenious projector ac- 
tually olitnmed subscriptions to a large extent, and 
some advance in ready money upon each, for ii pro- 
ject, the object of which he declined to explain fur- 
ther, than hy promising a return to the fidvcntiirors 
of cent, per cent. At such a crisis, and when the 
petition to Parliament fora hank was but supported 
oy a few ohseiire stoek-johbcirs, Swift saw it could 
only produce iiatioiinl disappointment and distress, 
ttiKl wrote three or four satirical essays, burlesquing 
she. proposal itself, and ridiculing those who hud 
subscribed to it. The Irish parliaiiieiit being of the 
Dean's opinion, the project was rejected in the en- 
suing session.* 

The exeeulioTi of one Elli.ston, n noted street rob- 
ber, gave Swiff an opportunity of exi’reising that 
remarkable versiitility of composition, by wdiich he 
could assume, any character which he chose to per- 
sonate. The elfoct of this piece was to put an end, 
for many years, to the practice of street-robbery ; 
for, being received as genuine by the companions of 
the sulKerer, they really believed, as there asserted, 
that he had left a list of their names to bo proceeded 
against, if they did not relinquish their evil eoiirscs.t 
Some other trifles vrere published by the Dean about 
this time, and in general the eyes of the people of 
Ireland began to be turned towards liiiiii as one 
who was not likely to be silent in asserting her 
riglits. But his opposition to Wood’s project caised 
him nr once to the summit of popularity, and forms 
one of the niost remarkable points in his history. 

There bein.fi: a deficiency of copper coinage in Ire- 
land, the king, in 1721, granted to William Wood, 
upon certain eunditioiis, the patent riglit of coining 
halfpence and farthings to the extent of 10'4,0(I0Z., 
to be current in that kiii.gdom. Abstractedly, there 
could be noAihjcction to this inode of supplying the 
want of eopp%r, provided the coinage was o4* proper 
weight, and quality. But the patent had^hcen ob- 
tained in what may be termed a surreptitious man- 
ner, throu.gh the influence of the Duchess of Kendal, 
the mistr-'ss of George I., to whom Wood hod pro- 
mised a^ share o^tho profits. It was passed without 
consulting cither the lord-lieutenant or privj-coun- 
cil of Ireland; and, in devolving upoa an obscure 
indiyidiinl the right of exercising one of the highest 
privileges of the crown, the dignity of the kingdom 
svua disaraccfirily compromised. • The Irish parlia- 
ment felt the insult, and caught the olann ; and the 
family of Broderick, then almost the chief 9f the 
Whig interest, from conviction, or from dislike to 
the lord-lieutenant, or from a mixture of these mo- 
tives, threw their weight into the scale of opposition, 
and, hy then countenance, seciJcd those wbomndc 
it from the charge of disaffectiid^ While the. stnig- 

S le was impending, the voice of Swift was heard in 
le celebrated Drapier’s Letters, — strong in argu- 
ment, and brilliant in^umour, but unequalled in the 
address with which tnqse arguments are selected, 
and that humour applied. It cnimot he supposed 
that he really considered Wood’a projrot, simply 
and abstractedly, as of a ruinous, sr etten dangerous 
• Swill'i jymki. voL VL p. 800 . t ibid. p. 814 . 


tendency. There was, doubtless, a risk of abufee'i 
but, Mtting that apart, the supply of copper nioiicf 
which it provided was advantageous, and even ne- 
cessary to Ireland. Nor was the hazai^ of Wood*a 
misusing the patent so great, but what might easily 
be guarded against. The halfpence of Williant 
Wood were remarkably handsome, and well exe- 
cuted, as appears from the engraving prefixed to the 
Drapicris letters,t the gift of the learned Dr. Hill of 
‘Dublin to the editor : and they were proved by the 
experiments at the mint, under the direction of Sit 
Isaac Newton, to cqionl, or exceed, in wi>ight, purity, 
and value, coins of riiu same denomination in Eng- 
laiuf. That the coinage was exposed to be coun- 
terfeited, is an evil incidental* to current money of 
every dcscriptioif; but prt cnutions were taken that 
the patentee himself jihoiild not lower its value, by 
the nnniinntinn of a comptroller on the part of th6 
crown, to inspect and assay from time to time the 
copper, whether coined or uncoined. It may be 
doubtful whether, in the abstrngt, a more economi- 
cal and unexceptionable, mode of supplying the ac- 
knowledged want of copper monVy in IrelaiTd, could 
have been dcvisi‘d by goveriiiiient. 

Hut, as already hinted^ the danger afid dishonour 
of the measure lav m its application to Ireland in 
^itsjkisting state. Within the last thirty years, re- 
penitsd and ofipressivc steps had been taken, to 
reduce this ancient kingdom, though still retaining 
the outward insignia of tyitional Icgislatioif and 
sovereimity, into^ the condition of a conquered pro- 
vince, bound by the acts of the British Parliament, 
where she had neither friend, iintroii, nor renresen- 
tntive.ll The npliorisni that In'land was, and ought 
to be, dependent on Britain in this servile sense, had 
not only l>een loiully pronounced, with a denuncia- 
tion of vciigcHiice iignmst those who should dare to 
deny ^ but it had been already acted upon. Ire 
lanu wS^iibjected to n cqinmerciiil slavery, which 
left ncithe^her eredit, her commodities, nor her ha- 
vens, at her own disposal ; and how toim the civil 
and domestic; frcedoni of her people niightme spared, 
was a (piestion which seemed to depend on the 
moderation of those who usurped the right of being 
her li'gishitors. Such was the condition of the king- 
dom when Wood’s scheme was brought forward | 
a measure, therefore, of far less importance in its 
real mc'ril, than as it necessarily involved the. grand 
cpiestion of the servitude or independence of Ire- 
land. That the kin^ should, without the consent 
either of the Irish parliament or privy council, dcle- 
gj^te a branch of his r>rorogativc to a private pro- 
jector, give, os it were in farm, to an ordinary con- 
tractor or mechonic, the exercise of a privilege, 
which has, in every country, been deemed a peculiar 
and unalienable attribute of regal power, indicated 
such a contempt for the very form of independence, 
that, where decency was so little consulted, the 
pat not 9 of Ireland w'cre justified in apprcheridinj! 
corise(jueii(*c.s still more fatal, and more; arbitrary. 
Tbe langunue of Wood himself, who imnrudcnily' 
boasted of his favour with Walpole, and threatened 
that his (*oiii should be imposed upon tho Irish 
by force, if rcjcctud upon fair terms, was at once 
irritating and alarming. The formality of a vice- 
regal court, the supposed represen I alive of majesty, 
and depositary of the executive power in Ireland, 
would only in future he necessary to hold levees, 
and giqi; hirth-dnjP balls, while the essential exer- 
cise of the royal prerogative might be exorcised in 
England, or Ic^psed out hy wholesale to advcntiirenl 
and projectors, with power to them, like the far- 
mers-general of France, to call in military assist- 
ance where opposition required it. Thus, deprived 
alike of the power of making and of executing her 
own laws, the kingdom must have remained mocked 
with the semblance of a court, a parliament, nnd a 
free TOvernment; forms serving only to irritate the 
peopled with the recollection of the rights which 

l RiAfl'ii Wort*, vol. VI. • 

n Anil nil tlun in denpite, not only of nationol 
mit Ilf tlio I'KprfH mnxim adopted no oariy aa the 
ill. Wl^nia hahet parUamentum 9t facivnt 
Hintuta non ligatU etmquia nonmittunt mUUi 
tmn. 
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the atate of Irela^ ; and the inference which might 
fairly be drawn from the disrespectful and uncere- 
monious manner in which the sovereign’s right of 
coinage was exercised in the ease of William Wood. 
But to have proclaimed lljia truth, would have beem 
construed into a miaderaonnour, little short of high 
treason: and Swift had in recollection the exam- 
ple of Molyneiix, os well ns his own iioirow escape 
on the publication of his “Proposal fur encouragin;^ 
Irish Manufactures.” He took his ground, there- 
fore, with infinite address nndfcauiiun, iind confined 
himself, in opening the controversy, to the objec- 
tions which applietf to Wood’s project in detail, cau- 
tiously veiling the gnind qiibstioii of nnfionnl right, 
which was necessarily involved ioithe discussion. 

The first three letti'rs of M. B., D rapier in Dub- 
lin. dwell, therefore, upon a^g^^llll•llf8 against Wood^ b 
halfpence, dt‘iiV4*d from their nllegcd inferiority m 
weight and value, and the iudill’en-nt or suspicious 
character of the projector liiiiiself. These nrguiiieiits, 
also, bad the advantage of b»iiig directly apijlica- 
ble to ^he grossed apprehensions of the trades- 
men, shopkeepers, fanners, and country people, to 
whom they«nre professedly addressed. Such per- 
sons, though iiicnptible of iindcrstniiding. or being 
moved bv the discussion of h theoretical nnliwnfil J 

^ „._ii u 1 .u 


were formed for refusing fhcir currency { and these 
extended from the wealthy corporation of Dublin 
down to the hawkers and eiraivl-boys, who an- 
nounced to theif employers, that they would not 

ifVsiSAV hnli. 


matter being thus 
reeded act’ordiiig ' 


right, could well comprehend, that the nounni. 
Ireland n quantity of copper eoimigc, alleged to he 
so bp.se ill denutriiiiatiuii, that twelve pence were 
not intrinsically wortlr more than a penny, must 
necessarily drain the couiitiyof gold and silver, and 
occasion gri'at individual loss, as well ns nalKiiinl 
distress. The bitter and satirical passages ugninst 
Wood himself were also well adapted to tjic taste 
of the vulgar, whose callous puluti! i.M^icculiarly ex- 
cited by the pungency of personal satire. Whetlior 
Swift himself believed thccxaggeratetl reports wliieh 
his tracts circulated, coneoriimg the bas(‘im|g<V>f the 
«;<»in, and the villaiiv ofcihe projector, \i^^iave no 
imcons of discovering. Once sati^ficd of the gene- 
ral juslicv.of his cause, he may have deemed him- 
aelf at liberty to plead it by siicii arguments as w'erc 
most likely to ntford it support^ without rigid exu- 
ininnlinn of their individual validity, or, (whieh^is 
most likely,) like most warm disputants, he may 
hiinsrlf have received, with eager faith, uvermenis 
so necessary to the success of his plan. But it is 
ccrlnin, that, in thi'se first three letters, the king, 
the minister, the mistress, and the British privy- 
cmineil, arc not mentioned, or •treated with studied 
respect; W'hile the whole guilt and <‘vil of tlie scheme 
. are imputed to the knavery of W’llliniii Wood, whft, 
from an obscure iroiiiiioiigcr, had become an avari- 
cious and unprincipled projector, ready and eager to 
ruin the whole kingdom of Ireland, in order to se- 
cure an exorbitant profit to himself. 

The ferment produced by u statemont so open to 
the comprehension, and so irritating to ihc feelings 
of the nation at large, liceame un.«*peiiKablyf(3nuidu- 
blc. Both the Irish Houses of Parliament joined 
in addreseiiiu the Crown against Wood’s scliime. 
Parties of nil denomitintioiis, whether religious or 
political, for once united in expressing their abhor- 
rence of the detested lialf-pciK'o. Tiie trndcsaieii to 
whom the coin was consigned, refused to receive 
them, and endeavoured, by public advertisement, to 
remove the scandal of being coiieerned in the ae- 
curaed traffic. Even Wood’s ®ear relatives were 
compelled to overt public indignation, by disavow- 
ing all concern with his contract.*^ Associutions 

* See the odvertiwinrat of* John anti Daniol Mii1yn<<\ix. iiwn- 
monxeni. (Swift's Works, vul. VI. p 4'/7 ;) orm of uiumi I fiike tfi 
iiavt! bwii Woorl's IiniliMT in-law. lliid. %ol. Vll. p. S3. Tin: Itil- 
lowing b a similar diMcluinatiun now ticfim* hip : 

“ ADVERTldKM ENT. 

“ Wberpos I, Thoman Hundy, of M^-utlfStiret, Dublin, did rc* 
Bi'ivc by the last packet, ftom a ftotMin in I.und4iii, to uIkiiii I nm 
an onliro stniiiBer, tails of ladbii for elc%m casks of WoiaJ's half- 
pence, ehipped nt Brietol, nnd^cuiisiitiMil iq me by ttw aniil pcrwMi 
on hb own praper account, of which I had nut the Ivastonutice 
uiiUI I rw!6iv«nbo said WUs of lading. 

" 7<ow I. Ilio Mid/nnmiite Handy, being liighly Mnsibie of llw 


the mob, they pro- 

- custom; made riot 

ous processions, tM burnod the unfortunate pro- 
jector in effigy, l^hort, such was the state ol the 
public mind, thatTl was uBsafe for any one to bo 
supposed favourable to Wood’s project. _ 

Swift, finding the |)coplc in a disposition so fa- 
vf^nrnhii; for tlie mom taming their rights, did not 
suIKt tluir zeal to cool for lack of fuel. Not satis- 
fied with writing, he preached against W’ood's half- 
pence. One of his sermons is preserved, and bears 
the title “ On doing good.” It wrifies his own ac- 
count, that he prenchecl not sermons, but political 
pamphlets. At his instigation, also, thc^rand-jury, 
and principal inhabitants of the liberty of St. Pat- 
rick’s, joined in on association for refusing this 
odious cuiii.t Besides the celebrated Drapicr’s Let- 
t«T8, he supplied the hawkers with a variety of bal- 
lads and prose satires, seasoned, with all the bitter- 
ness and pungency of his wit, directing the popular 
indignation against contractor, without sparing 
some very intelligible innuendoes against his patrons 
and abettors in England.^ By such means the tiniiu 

ci'iving. or iittoiinx any of the nuid Woml'ti half pence. Rjr that I 
nni fully coiivinei.(l, 08 well f nun the nildressed i»f biilh hnnwii of 
Parliament, hr otherwue, that tia* imiiortiiia and utlenne Ihq rhio 
ball* pfiire will lie lieRtructivo to llib nation, anil prejudicial to 
Ills MiijisIj'r n*\eniie. 

Aiiili>f Ibis iny n^soliitinn 1 gave notice by letter to the perRon 
.-1 h» wilt me the liillsof iRilinp. the very day I received tiiein, and 
have «Mit Imck the said bills In hui. THO. Hamdy. 

“Dublin, ‘JBlh AiiyiiMt, 17:14.“ 

♦ *' Dublin, AiiBiiRt 20. 1724. This day, the Brand jury, and iho 
nHtti>rihe inliabitunts of the KImtI}' t>! the Dean and Cliiirter of 
St. Patrick's, Dublin, nllended the Dean nl *5t. Patrick h, with the 
folhm iriff di olRratioii. which tlM-y read to huii, and desired that ho 
would Kivc urdiinn to have it piibJisbcd. 


“The Decinmtioii of the tlrnnd-Jury. and tlie rcRf «>£ the inhnbi- 
i»> ts ofihe Liberty of tlio Dean and Chapter of Bt. Potrick’H, 
Dtihhii. 

“ We, the anind-jury, and other inhabitants of tlie liberty of the 
Dean and Cliaptcr of .St. Pntripk'a, Dublin, whose nonies arc un- 
d^•rwril1en, do uniiiiunouRly declare and delvmiine.timt wo never 
wiN n«cci\S w iiay any ofihe Imif-iMnee or 
coined, or that shaH hiTcafter lie coined, hy one William Wood, 
1m iiiir not oIiUbchI hy Ih%v to receive tlio rame ; l)ccau.w we qn» 
llainiu/ilily conviiieod hy lla» iiddroRseR of Iwlli Houaes of Pnrlia- 
inifit, ns well UR hy ihut of his .MajcRty’s imist hunoumbli* prwy- 
couneih iiml by ila* uin\erRal opinion of the w'holo kinpdoin, that 
tin* ciirnjiicy of the said luillpvnco and fiirtliinire would rimmi de- 
I ri\e HR of all our yolil and silver, and therefore la? of tIa? innst 
drb1nicli\e ruUMegut'iicc to the trade and welftirc of the iiutani. ' 

I The edition to which IlieRe MenioirR are p«*fijied, contains 
seM'rnl oflhiw* j ii-ces. not helbre I'lihlished, |•llrtIellIllrIy 
Ttrtn Pmisihi’R (/ r. eheridaii'a) Y* »>■ ‘•55. 

WfaMl'M fJonfeRfcMai to the Moll, Vn], \ II. p. 90> 

A fiiat mid seeund U-tltsr Iriim ii Friend to the Kipht Ilonoiira- 

1,1,, . (lainl Cbief-JuMlire W hitshed.) vol, 1. p. 497. 

A Ts'tter to ‘William Wood, Kaq. ftom his only frieiid in Ireland- 

A^'ilw t’o*W’iliioin Wood from a Mcmlicr of that Society of 
Meii.i.uhwion, cnIk<lUu. kers Ibid.P 79. 

Wtaid’R reviwil; nr a short defviire of hi* pnareeibnirR in Lon- 
d(Hi, llrisinl, 4ke., in reference to the Aini.'iloni of IrcluM. 
1795. Ibid. p. 5». . , 1. 1 . , 1. , 1 1 ^ 

The true stutegirihe case lH«twren the kinpikim of Ireland of 
the line rurt, uiid Mr. William Wood ol’ tlie utlicr part. By a 
Protr-Rtuiit of In'Inad. Ibid. ii. 94. „ , „ . ... 

Of tlie iHM-iieal pirees in tl- « eoiilroversy, tlic foUpwinx. bcliev^ 
ed to lip froin .‘•wift s ran, are, for the hmt ti»e, rcpnnted. fiom 
liiiwkera’ coihcr. or broiidsides. ns they are callc^. 

^’''(f.'xil Uciui’s VeracH on hu own Doafnea*. 

Veiaea nddivRsed to the Citixens, and siinK'd M. B. Ibid. p. 489. 
An excellent Bonn u|*on the Grand- Jury Ibid. p. 491. 

Unwanb of fifty excellent Verac* in addition to the “SeriomPocm 
urion William WooilJr Ibid. p. 389.— They seem to have been 
omitted in tlie Deiin'l^rka on account of their nmectip^ on 
Hw Duchess of Kei^fM^ and were rtUicved ftiwi the original 

*'lV>Hdea tlie tracts in prosi^ and aatirea, in yerae, which f Iw 
Dean poured out in Riirh profiiRibn. the fullowing, and probabljr 
niRoy other piecoR, appeared, by diflkiont hands. 


dntv oml regard which ev4 
to hia fel-owBuhluetR,do 
cwneil, diieeilyor 


, . itryami* 

...... V declare, tluit I will mmlie rxin- 

:l 7 , hi cntetiiig, landing, imnortiiig, ra- 


honest man owi ■ io his eoiuitr] 
mmlie con- 


Consideretiom on the attomiits made Io pass Wood'f Com. 
Rf>aRon8, sltewinaghc Neressity the Pemne of Ireland arc under 
to refuse Wood’* Coinnire. 

Both rcpiinUithw the tint coUeeted edition of the Drapior a 
LeUera. 
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were encournged, the doubtful confirmed, the auda- j 
Clous inflaineu, and the attention of the public so I 
riveted to the discussion, that it was no longer I 
shocked at the discussion of the more delicate ques- 
tions which It involved; and the viceroy and bis 
advisers complained, that any moposition. however 
libellous and treasonable, was ww published with- 
out hesitation, and perused wiilout horror, provid- 
ing that Wood and his halfpencc&i^uld be introduced 
into the tract. The Odke of Gvnfton (then lord- 
lier, tenant) found himself unablcV stem the popu- 
lar torrent; and it becaidh evident that the scheme, 
.if enforced, would occasion a civil if ar. 

In this emergency, Walpole was not wanting 
himself. His first object was, if possible, to appease 
thogeneral'ferment, by such a composition, as to the 
extent of the proposed issue of coin, as would leave 
unquestioned the assumed right to utter it. He 
therefore endeavoured, to let the scheme dnip gra- 
dually, by a proclamation which limited the issue of 
halfpence tef 40,000/. instead of 10H,00(»/. And when 
this failed, he contrived, by a bold turn of puItticHi 
intrigue, to impose the task of enforcing WoiKi’s 
project, and subduing the discontent of the Irish, 
upon a rival slatesiiian, who was supposed to have 
hard no small share in ohstriictiiig tiio one, and fo- 
menting the other. This was the celebrated Lord 
(jarterel, then secretary of sffite, learned, accom- 
plished, eloipiontf nmbilious, and a personal favour- 
ite of his sovereign. He had maintained a war of 
intrigue in llio interior of the cahiiici, against Wal- 
pole, and bis brother-in-law, Townsend ; and by 
caballing with the Brodcrieks, and furnisliiiig, il 
was said, the private history of (he mode in wbieh 
Wood’s patent was obtuineu, he had greatly eiicoii- 
rnged the discontents of Ireland, iriisling that nil 
the odium would he imputed to W.iliiole. But his 
interest in the cabinet gradually sunk before that <»f 
his rival, who, unable, perhaps, to lemovc (’arterot I 
entirely from office, enjoyed tlio refined revenge of 
sending him to Ireland as lord-lieutenant, in the 
room of the Duke of Ginfion, with the injiiiirlion of 
carrying on Wood’s project if il were possible; but 
otherwise with permission to drop it, by (he sus- 
pension or surrender of (he patent. Bui enj f ’arieret 
arrived on the scene, to eximguisli the fire which lie 
himself had fanned, the diseussiun had begun to 
assiiiiid its real character. 

It was now obvious, from tho temper of Ireland, 
that the. true point of diflerenee betw»>eii the coun- 
tries might safely be brniiglit before the public. In 
theDnipier’a.fourlli letter, accordingly, Swift bulilly 
treats of the royal prerogative, of llie almost e.xclu- 
sive empluyiiicrit of natives of England in places of 
trust anil emolifinent in Irelanil ; of the dependency 
of that kingdom upon England, and the power 
assumed, contrary to truth, rca.'son, and jiisiice, of 
binding hereby the laws of a Parliament in which 
she had no representation. It is bohlly nfiiniUHi, 
(though in terms the most guorded,) (hat^tlie revo- 
lutions of England no further affected Ireland, than 
as they were consonant to freedom and liberty; and 
that, should an insurrection fix a new prince oii the 


fifime ConsiitiJrAMonii oii tho AttPinuta mado topin'. Mr. WoocI’r 
B rnsa in Irohind. Uy u liivisr of lii& Country. ITM. 

PiMir pngi'H folio. 

Acmrrl roran IriMh Commoner. A liroi^ibide. 

A frqpii tho Kiieht llonouriihic . to Iho Reverend N. 

N.^Noticod iaa iiulwe<iuont notn. Mnadeidu 
Seaeormhle ad vine to M B . Dnirder. nccfuiiuiiufl by In', (.etli'rto 
the Kislit Hunniirahl,! tho Loid Viuouuiil MoleaworUL— Alio 
faereafter mentioned. Broudride. ^ 


M tnie Chnmetor of the Wnivlon Monitor, Arcb-cnemy to Ire- 
llMid. By no Frieml to WiliMm Wood. 

*' To <lmw a tinker, c^irc. a|d an npo. 

With lively itrokci. dcuirmit^and sliape,’* Ac. 
Itennrfce upon the Report of the, whimittee of the Lords of 
Ma Muesty'a Most Honouiw-lc Privy-Counal. in reluiidh 
la Mr. WwMl'B UalfiMtooa By Sunual Owens, Lueluniith. 
Bieuisido. ^ 

** VulrAn, my Msse, to me deserihe 
Hibemia's ease, without a bri(ip."iAe. 

A Ifew Pbeia,«err&ed to tto HonoarnbMhuGdhtlaseii of the 
lilo Grand Jury. Broadside. 

•^^j^MTMrraek|d 1^^ .whdh coBto-sliQif « 


throne of the sister kingdom, the Irish might siill 
lawfully resist his possessing hiinsoir of theirs. The 
threats of the English ministers to onforce tho cur- 
rency of s halfpen^ by violent meaaureii, are 
next alluded to ; and the Drapier concludes this part 
of his reasoning in the following very marked paa- 
il reni^y is wholly in your own hands, 
and, thuretorc, 1 have digressed a little, in order to 
refresh and eoiuinue iliat spirit so seasonably raised 
alnoiig you, and to let you see, that, by the laws of 
God, ot Nature, of Nations, and of your Country, 
you ARii, and ought losbe, as vrer a people as youi 
hretlireii in England.” 

This tract pressed at opce upon the real merits of 
the questioii at issue, ond the alarm was iiisuintly 
taken by the Enf^sh government. The necessitv 
of supporting their doiyination devolved upon Car- 
teret, who was just landed j and, accordingly, a 
proclamation was issued, ofleriiig 300/. reward for 
ihe discovery of the author of the Orapier's fourth 
letter, desenned as a wicked and malicious pamph- 
let, eontuiiiing several seditious and scandalous 
passages, highly reflecting upon liA majesty tfnd his 
miiiistiirs, and tending to alienate tlie afleciions of 
liis good suhiecis in England and IrelanH from each 
Oliver. Harding, the oynter of the Drapier’s Letters. 
^'us*riirown into priion, and a prosecution directed 
figninst him, at the instance of the Crown. Swift, 
bold in the merit of his cause, and in the support of 
the piHiple, was not to be appalled by this menaaing 
procedure : Ho wpnt to the Itivee of the lord-lieute- 
inint, burst through the circle with which he was 
surrounded, and, in a firm iind stern voice, deiiiiind- 
ed of Lord I'lirteret the meaning of these seventies 
against a poor indiistriuiis triidesnian, who hod 
piiblislied twoa>r thnx* papers, designed for the good 
of hiH country. Carteret, to whom Swift wusper- 
soiinllvw’cll known, and who could have no doubt 
of his TEuig the author of the Drapicr’s Letters, 
evaded tluhe.x|iOHtijlation, %y an apt and elegant 
quotation from Virgil : 

Kii iliirii, ft ri'irni novitu, mo talia cocunt * 

Molin. ” 


'fhe courtly circle, ostoiindcd at the daring con- 
duct of Swiit, were delighted and reassured ny the 
lord -lic>u ten a Ill’s pnsence of mind and urbanity. 

Two other anecdotes occurred, which served to 
show the bold, stern, and uncoiiiproinising temper 
of the Deiiii. The first is well known : A servant, 
named Kuhort BlakMy, whom he intrusted to copy 
oqt, and convey to the press the Drapier's I^etters, 
eli.'inced one evening to absent himself without 
leave. His iiinstcr charged him with treachery, and, 
upon hi.s exculpation, insisted that at least he neg 
leefid his diilies ns a servant, because he conceived 
Ins ninsitr was in his power. ” Strip your livery,” 
he euinniatidcd, ” begone from the Deanery in- 
.stanlly„aml do the worst to revenge yoiirself ihat 
you dure do.” Tho man retired, more grieved that 
his master doubted his fidelity, than moved by this 
harsh ireatnieiit. He was replaced at the interces- 
sion of Stella; and Swift afterwards rewarded his 
fidelity, by ilie olliee of verger in tho cathedral of 
Sr. Piilrick's. ^ The other anecdote bears, that while 
Harding was in jail. Swift actually visited him in 
the disguise of , an Irish country clown, or vpalpeen. 
Some of the printer's family or friends, who chanced 
lo visit Jiiin at thfrasamc time, were urging him to 
earn liis own release by informing against the au- 
thor of the I|rapier’s Letters. Harding replied 
steadily, that he would ratifer perish in jail befors 
he would be guilty of such treachery and baseness. 
All this passM in Swift’s* presence, who sat beside 
them in silence, and heard, with apparent indifTer- 
ence, a discussioiL which might be said to involve 
his ruin. He come and departed without being 
known to any one but Harding. . , 

Wh^ the bill ogainat the pnntcr of the Drnpier a 
Letteya was about to be presented to ihGj|grand-mry,. 
Swift addreased to that body a paper entith-d Sca- 
j^nable Advice,” exhorting them to remember tho 
! story Sf tho league made b^the wolves with Hie* 
i sheep, on conditioa-af riyir jarting with tneu.sbqp- 
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herds nnd mastifls, after which they ravaged the 
flock at pleasured* A few spirited verses addressed 
to the citizens at larjn, andenforcing[ similar topics, 
are subscribed by the Drapier’s iiiitiHls. and are 
doubtless Swift’s own composition. Alluding to 
the charge that he hud gone too far in leaving the 
discussion of Wood’s project to treat of the alleged 
dependence of Ireland, ho concludes in these lines 

*' If, then, cipprPMion ban not qiiito tiulKlued, 

At oiuw, ytmr iinuieiici* and your Rnititiulu ; 

If yon younoK-ea eonamri; iiol your unduinir. 

And doiiH degervn, anil won't draw down your min ; 

If yet to virtue you have aoiiu! pri fence ; 

If yet you on; not loat to cuniniuii mciihc, * 

Aaiiat your patriot in yuur oo'ii defence. 

That atupid cant. Ha went too fur, ih s| iso. 

And know, tlial to be bravo, m to be ise : 

Tliink how be atrunled tor yunr lilKTly, 

And fiva him frvctloni wbikil jnursclvua arc fn'o."* 


At the same time was circulatod the iiicniorablc 
and apt quotation from scrii>n»re, by a Uiiiikor 
' And the people uaid unto Saul, sfinll Junatiian 
die, who has wrought this great aalviirioii in Lsraci '/ 
God forbid : As the F^ord liveth, there shall not one i 
hair of his head fall to the ground; for he hath 
wrought witii God this day. So the pexiple rescin d 
JonaUian that he died Tlins adiiiony^ji^d 

by verse, law, and scripture, the grand-jury 
bled. It was in vain that the same Lord ('nief-Jits- 
tice Whitshed, who had caused the Dean's former 
tract* to be denounced ^ns seditious, and procured a 
verdict against the printer, exerteilc himself strenu- 
ously upon this similar neeusioit. Tiie hour of in- 
timidation was past, nnd the urand-jiiry^ eonseious 
of what the country expecte<r from them, brought 
in a verdict of ignoramua upon the hill. Whitshed, 
after demanding, uiieonstilutiQnally,^nd with in- 
decorous violence, tin* reasons of llieir verdict, could 
only gratify his impotent resentment, likeligi pro- 
totype Scrogg8,oii a sin^ar occasion, by>^oIving 1 
the griind-jury. They returned into tire mass of{ 
general society, honoured ami thanked lor the part 
which tli(^ hud acted, and the ehief-justice, on the 
contrary, was execrated fur lire arbitral y condiiet.t 
Such means would injure *1 good cause, and, unless 
aupportisl by tyrannical force, can never proi) a bad 
one. The next grand-jury of the county mid niy 
of Dublin presented Wood^s sehciiie us n fraud and 
imposition on the public, and omitted not to express 
their gratitude to those patriots by whom it had 
been exposed. Three other Drppier’s Ijctters were 

E ublished by Swift, not only in ordiT to follow up 
is victory, but for explaining more decidedly tin* 

* cause in which it had been won. The tilth letter is 
addressed toljord Mulesworih, nnd has for its prin- 
cipal object a justifieution of the foriiiei letters, and 
a charge of oiipressioii and illegality, founded upon 
the proceedings against the nutlmr nnd printer. 
The sixth letter is addressed to Lord ('Imiieellor 
Middleton, who strenuously opposed Wood's pro- 
ject, and resigned his office in consequence of the 
displeasur/.' of the court being expressed on neeouiit 
of such resistance. It is written in the Dean’s per- 
son, who pleads the cause, of the Orapier, and, from 
ft vernl passages^does not appear anxious to conceal 
this identity. This also relates chielly to the conduct 
of Whitshed. and the merits of the prosecution 
against Harding. TIic scvctilli letter, tiuui&h last 
published, appears to have been coniiKised shortly 
after the fourth. It enters widely into the national 
complaintsof Ireland, and illustrates what has been 
already mentioned, tha^ the project vof Wood was 
only chosen as an ostensible and favourable point 


* See the whole sddmM, Swill'i Workfl, vol. XII. p. 48t. 
t I Samuel, ebap. w. B4th vene. 

S See iwu Npiritecl leCten oddreisod to him, probably by the 
Dean*! frioml anil litnil uihiiivr, R»lK>rt LSul^oy. \iImwc coonRi'l 
he hud used durinf the whoki cuntniverRv.- Swift 'a Worka, vol. 
VI. p. 4S7. And lie received ^ther broad hint of liiaunoonatfta- 
tjkinol pninoedinir, by piiblicatimi of the Itvaolutiona of tM Houac 
of Cunimoiu in iwu. declaring Uw duchaiging of a grand Junr, 
hcfiiie tiie end%f the term, or aafliaea, oitetrary, illof ol, iM tio- 
■tnictivc to public jua ice. .Ibid. n. 4«. There la romn to Iwlieve 
that hia death, which apeedily lb)l»wed..waa haatoned by the va-, 
liuna aflriinta wliicb were hgaped upim, him.. See Bouhlr a Let • 
ti'is. Rut Swill was dutunuincd to gibU>t Iim very memory, mod 
vmdinatea himaelf fordoing so. VoL VII. p. 171. 


on which to make a stand against principles of sg- 
gression, which involved many questions of much 
more vital importance. This letter was not pub- 
lished until the Drapicr’s papers were collected into 
a volume. Meantime Carteret yielded to the storm, 
—Wood’s patent woMurrenderedk— and the patentee 
indemnified by a gAnl of 3000/. yearly, for twelve 
ypors. Thus victoiiluiBly terminated the first grand 
struggle for the indareiinpnfc of Ireland. 

The eyes of the jCngdom were now turned with 
one consent on tlirnian, by whose unbending forti- 
tude and lUT-emioLmt talems this triumph was ac 
I omplished. TKc Drapier’s head became a sign, 
ids portrait was engraved, woven upon handker- 
chiefs, struck upon medals, and displayed in every 
possible manner, as the liberator of Irelahd. A club 
was formed in honour of the patriot, who held regu- 
lar meetings to comincniorate his excellencies, study 
his doctrine's, nnd carouse to his health li In all 
this, Swift’s popularity did not probably exceed that 
of other patriots, who, at some dccisive^nd critical 
period, have had the fortune to render a striking 
sf'rvice to their country. Nor is it singular that the 
Dean's memory should, after death, be honourably 
and tenderly cherished by the nation whieh he did 
so much to rescue from suhjeerioii. Hut the period 
between the deeds on which a patriot rests his fame, 
and the time when they are recorded t n his tomb- 
stone, is hut rarely disiinguished by the unclouded 
nnd steady glow of uniform popularity. History af- 
fords, in nil eountrirs, too many instances ot the 
mutability of public favour, and exhibits a long list 
of those nenefnetorsof nations who have henrfl the 
songs composed in their praise turned into libellous 
parodies, and the acelanintions of their eoiintrynien 
exchanged for ns loud nnd general shouts of repro- 
bation or derision. To the honour of the warni- 
hcartcfl and getutroiis people for whom he exposed 
his safety, the sun of 8wilVs populnrily shone un- 
clouded even after he was incapable of distinguish- 
ing Its rndinnee. While he was able to co abroad, a 
thousand popular benedictions attended his steps, 
and if he visited a town W'here he was not usunllv 
resident, his rceefjtioii resembled that of a sovereign 
prince. The slightest idea of personal danger to 
TUB DEAN, (for by that title he was generally distiii- 
gaislicd,) aroused a whole district in his defence; 
and when, on one ocen.sion, Walpole ineditated his 
arrest, his proposal was cheeked by n prudent friend, 
who inquired if he could snare ten thousand soldiers 
to guard the messenger who should execute so peril- 
I oils a commission. His foibles, though of a kind 
vyhicli SCI ms peculiarly obnoxious to the observa- 
tion nnd censure of the vulgar, were overlooked 
with lire pious respect paid hy filial hfTeet ion to the 
imperfei-tions of u pnri nt. The governors of Irc- 
I land, from the courtly rnrtcrel to the haughty Dor- 
s<*t,even while disliking his politics, if noniis person 
saw tliAiiselves under the necessity of respecting 
liis infliienice, and tempori'/ing with his xcal. And 
as he w'as mourned in his last stage of inibecilit]^ 
nnd followed to the grave by the lamentations of 
hia people, so there have been few Irish authors 
who have not since that period paid* to the memory 
of Swift that tribute of gratitude, which is so pecu- 


R To lh« Drarior’a Club we owe the finit colirrtion of the Dra- 
ricr’R 1.4'itoni, riilili«hc*fl iiy Fniiikncr nr tlicir dvRi* v, iinler tho nil- 
hmirg lifli! Fraud Dcloclc^ ; or, the Hibewian Patriot, con- 
tainniK ull IIm! Drai ii>r'iiLenrra to the* ncorle oflrdaed on Wood’s 
niinttf^Ar.., iiiU'rHr'i'rwd Hilh llic liiilowiiiff purticulora, via — l. 
Tlic AlIdrrMi>.a of thi* LiinlR and ConupooH of Iralard tgiijnit 
W ood’i r«in.~-a. Hit Miupf-ty’i answer Uithe mM addremioa.— 3. 
I ho report of Ii» MnjMty'i iiHMit honourable Prity-Ciiuncil.^, 
Sunaoiiiible udv ice to thi! (Snuil Jury.— 6. Kxtrect of tin* voteii 
tin* Holme pt Cpiiimuim England, iiiKin bnakinf a srand-jury. 
-f. Conuderationa on tlAattemeta made to ram Wood's coin. 
- 7 . Reamms sliuwinK tliAvcemity the people of liclard are un- 
con^. To « hich are added, Promctlietn, 
‘ to the Drupwr ; and the sonpa aunf 
Rtrmt. Dunlin, never before iiintuiT 
lejp of the whole. '—Dublin ; 
in Pembroke Cquit, 


dcr, to rcfiis • Wood's . 
ttTwm. AIno, a new 
at tlw Dmpier's Club in . 

W ith a preface exrlajninc tlu* iisefulnem of 
Rctffr.UHi and Hold by tieoite FaulKoor, 


Cwtle 8t^, 1785, isma 

before ^Ldilor.^t they would only show the ceal and attach- 
^nt of the woit^ membeia of the Dmpier'a Club utTapiin's. 
Truck Stroet without any erodlt to tUlitemrktaJeuta. 
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liarly his due. One of the latest, as well as the most 
eloquent panegyrics which have decorated his monu- 
n^nt, occurs in * A Sketch of the Stale of Ireland, 
Misi and present," published in ISIO. With the just 
and concise character of the Dean of St. Patricli’s, 
viewed r.8 an Irish patriot, we close the present 
section. I , , , 

On this gloom one lumin Jry rose, and Ireland 
worshipped it with Persian idolfWf ; her true patriot — 
her first, almost her last. Sago^us and intrepid— 
he saw, he dared ; abovg suspicim, he was trusted ; 
above envj^ he was beloved ; ab&ve rivalry, he was 
. obeyed. His wisdom was practical and prophetic- 
remedial for the present, warning for the future: ke 
first taught Ireland that she might cease to be a 
despot. But he was a churchman. His gown im- 
peded his course, and entangled his efforts,— guiding 
a senate, or heailing an army, he had been more 
than Croinwell, and Ireland not less than England. 
As it wa^ he saved her by his courage— improved 
4icr by his authority— adorned her by his talents— 
and exalted her by nis fame. His mission was but 
often years ; and fur ten years only did liis personal 

{ lower mitigate the government; but though no 
onger feared by the great^ he was not forgotten by 
tUc wise ; his influence, like his \yriting8, has sur- 
vived a century; and the fmuidatioiis of wlititeyer 
pro.sperity we have since erecTcd, are laid in the dis- 
interested and magnanimous patriotism of IS writ." 

SECTION VI. 

Bwifl rptin^H Ut Qiiilca Hm fricnHjiliip for .Slirridnn— He nmfi 
Eiiirluriil -Hum ttniiiulitMiivuf Walimlu— Urcoiiirs knriwii uttiifi 
Priiiroiif WaluM' Court— Uctunii to Irolaiid and lllll)ll•«lu‘N Uni* 
liviT’H Tnivt'lM -He ruviaitu Eiudand And ih nTuIk'd liy St«‘llu'« 
indiMiMMiiti III— Hi:r liriMiks with the Court and 

MiiiitiU'r— H i 4 wriiiii^^ on Irish Hiluirs - He quarrrts with I^nl 
Alien- I h inliiimtu with Caricmt— A I^Mtor is torm'd in IiIh 
iinine to tliu (pifcn -11 m Miiicfllaiii'ous Prusv Wiitiii(,'s iUmhU 
this imtkmI Hm IViciim— Hm rcHnU-ncc at CoMMlonl with Sir 
Arthur AcIumoii. and thu VcrHfg wliicli wvre written tla’rn. 

When Wood’s project nppennd to boon the verge 
of being ahaiidont d, Swift, as if desirous of escaping 
from the popular applause which hailed him iroiii 
every quarter, rctreatid '.vitli Mrs. Dingloy and Mrs. 
Johnson to Q,uilca,a small country- house belonging 
to his intimate friend Dr. Sheridan, in u wild and 
siquostered situation, ohout seven miles from the 
town of Kells. In this ristirement, where (he want 
of accoinmodation beeame the subject of one or two 
of tiiose pieces of humour, which he has called /a~ 
wily Irijlfs, he remained for several months. He 
seems to liave meditated a final blow at Wood and 
his halfpence; hut hearing the patent was resigned, 
he stopped the oiiblicntiun of the intended treatise. 
This was prohaoly the seventh letter, whieh did not 
appear until the Dean’s works were colleeted, in 
17:)ri. Meun.while, Uie, iiiudvertonce of his friend 
Sheridan ciY^nged him in a very troublesome affair, 
in which Swift laboured hard to protect ana assist 
him. • 

Dr. Sheridan, highly respectable for wit, learning, 
and an uncommon talent lor the education of youth, 
and no less distinguished by his habits of abstrac- 
tion and nbseneft, and by a simplicity of rharac:|cr 
which ill suited with his viorldly ifiter^t, had been 
Swift’s friend of every mood and of alrhoiirs, since 
the Dean’s final retirement into Ireland. A happy 
art of meefing^and answering the raillery of his 
friend, a .d of writing witli facility verses upon do- 
mestic jests or occasional incidents, amused Swift’s 
lighter moments, while Sheridan’s sound and exten- 
sive erudition enlightened those which were more 
serious. It was in his society that Swift renewed 
his acquaintance with classical! learning, and pe- 
rused the works which amused ipis retirement. In 
the invitations sent to the Diifn, Sheridan wa% 
always included ; nor was Swift to be seen in ner- 
fect good humour, unless when he made part of the 
company. Indeed, SHbridan understood the Dean’s 
temper so well, and knew so happily how to arrest, 
by some sudden stroke of humour, iliose flts of vio- 
lent irritability to which Swift’s mind was liable^ as 
his outward frame was to those or venigo, that he 
was tcrmdUi among their common friends, the Da- 


vid who alone could play the evibspirit out of Saul. 
Swift was not insensible of the value of such a 
tnend, nor unwilling to repay his services by every 
means in hiB power. His high rank and character 
enabled him to proiiiat& the fiuurishing state of 
bhendan s school, which was then ilie first in the 
kingdom. But the improvidonce of the generous 
but imprudent teacher, fnisirutcd the kind inten- 
4ion8 ol his patrons; for with a wife and iiiereasiiig 
faintly, his expenses kept pace with his income ; and 
Swilt saw with regret that nothing but a removal 
from the capital would prevent lii.s being ultimately 
in diatressefl circiimstiinccs. With this Irieiully pur- 
pose, the Dean obtaiiil'd from the Lord- Primate 
Lindsay, an ofiea of the richly endowed school of 
Armagh for Siieridaq. But the specious argu- 
ments of some persons \.'ho pretended to be the 
well wishers of this unsuspicious and single-hearted 
charuelcr, prevnili'd upon him to decline this ofler. 
He had leisure to reflect upon his folly, wlun, some 
years afUTwnrds, the same indflriduals eouiitcnan- 
cu‘d another S(‘hool in opposition tif his, and uf length 
compelled him to abniidon Dublin.* But before this 
event took place, Swift had availed himself of ano- 
ther opportunity to serve him. 

‘Lord Carteret, ndi^iilistiinding the, prosecution 
^f Harding, ami the proclamation oATering a rewaid 
for the discovery of the Drapier, was a friend of 
Swift, and so far coincided m nis political opinkniM, 
us to be a secret enemy of Walpole. Thus it was 
twice Swift's siiiguliir fortune to have prqcliimations 
sent forth ag.niiist him, under the authority of minis- 
ters, who were iiotonU his personal friends, hut who 
approvi*!! in seen t of tlie very tnqitises against which 
their pulilic nwnifeslocs were fuliniiintcd. Besides, 
Carteret felt that he had been sent to Ireland only 
to exercise a nominal vice- sovereignty, while the 
real was lodged with the primate Boulter, 

and he wn^not averse to f(#m a sort of independent 
party to biilaiiee, in soniedegree, those violent ininis- 
terinlistH hy whom he was wn idled and suironnded 
Accordingly, Swift had iifterwiirds occasion, in ons 
of his most happy ironical eompusitions, to vindicate 
tins lord-Iiculetiuiu from thu cliiirge of conferring 
favours and preferments upon persons disafifected to 
the king’s goverimient. 

Through the n|eonmiendntion of Swift, ond from 
Carteret's own disposition to encourage learning, of 
which he was a perfect judge. Dr. Sheridan was 
named one of the lOnl-lieuleniint's ehaplniiis, and 
presented with a small living near Cork. But. olns I 
while thus nioutiled on tlie first round of the ladder 
of preferment, he had the inadvertence to kick it 
from hetiealh him. When he went to Cork to be 
inducted in iiis living, Sheridan undertook to preach 
for Arclideacoii Russel of that city, and, without 
considering that it was the anniversary of the acces- 
sion of thu House of Hanover, he selected a ser- 
mon, which hud for the text, " Suflicient for the day 
is the evil thereof.” It proved, at least, an evil day 
for Sheridan, who, as Swift expressed it, shot his 
fortune dead by ehanee-nicdley with this single text, 
Richard Tighe, a iiinn, according to the Dean, of no 
great dimensioiKs eithcrof body or mind, but mighty 
in zeal for the House of Hanover and Protestant 
8ucce.ssion, carried the report full speed to the Clas- 
tic of Dublin, exaggerating the oflcnce, by alluding 
to Sheridan's suspesfid disafloction. Swift, on the 
other hand, exerted every eflbrt to save his friend from 
the too probable cuns(>i|uence8 of this inadvertence. 
He applied to tHb lord-lieu teiftint himself, and to Mr. 
Tickell, distinguished by his poems, whose friend- 
ship was a legacy from Addison to Swift, aiifl who 
was now secretary to the lords-justices.t But Car- 


* In wmwer to a (Swifl’H Wnrlu. vol. XVIII. p. 44f.),in 
which 8h.>ridan cninplainii of his innidiiNH f lends, who lulli d him 
■Hieep until thi'y Rtiile liiM Hchmd into the hands of ii bliirjilMMd| 
Swift mjE, I own you have too much renwNi to complain of 
■nme friendH, who, next to j-uumelf, have done ymi miMt iHirt : 
whom If till eilct'm and freeju. iit, altlimicrh 1 coiiAw 1 cannot 
heartily foiiive. Yet certainly the cane woh not mendy penonol 
malice to you (although it had the name eflbctH) luit a kind w I 
Imiw noUwhat jr>b, which one of tlumi Imn heartily ri*|K*nf«l. 

I aiupeet^dany to lie Uio penuii here imlicalud. Helindno 
good will to Sheridan. . „ 

• Sue Swiil’a Works, vol. XVL p. 488. Vol. XIX. p. 884. 
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tcret diir«t not adyenturc to give such scandel to the 
ruling party, as the overlooking this important mis- 
demeanour might have impued. Sberidan was 
thereibre disgrac^ at tho vice-regal court} and 
struck from the list of clyiplains. He was in part 
consoled by the generoaity of Archdeacon Russel, 
who, considering niiiiself as having fpven occasion 
to his inisfortune, had the in unilicence to prcstmi 
bifn with the hiuiiorof Druiiilane, worth one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds yearly. But the demerits of 
the mforiiier w’ere never pardoned or forgotten by 
Swift, who mudo a yow, and Kept it well, to perse- 
cute Tighe with satire, and never to quit iiiin living 
or dead:* . • 

This misfortune of Sheridan cmhittcrcd the Dean's 
Tcsnlenci* at Quiica, which was otherwise agreeable. 
His time was chiefiy spciii ih acting hr Sheridan's 
builifif, overseeing his labourers, uii<l executing plans 
of iniproveinetii for the pleasure of surprising him 
w*hcn vac.itian periiiilteu him to visit the country.t 
Uis literary eiiiployliient was the fiiiishiiig, t*orr€*ci- 
ing, amending, aifii traiisenbitig Gullivers Travels, 
to oe published, he intimates, so soon as ho could 
find a prinicr courageous enough to vein lire his 
ears.t He udrnittorl Sheridan to this secret liiDoiir;ll 
but when Tickell expressed cAi4osity to see theivefi- , 
tise on which he was at work, he frankly mforfriccfj 
him, that it totally disngrei'd with his notions of 
persims and tliiiig.s, and, as if conscious of writing 
to a secretary of state, ^le adds, it would hi: iiiipus- 
aible for Mr. Tick*dl to find his freasury of waste 
papers without scarclimg nine houses, and then 
Bending to him fot the key.f Having •completed 

* awifi> Wtirks. Viil. yn. p. ass. nnd llio variiui^ Mtin'R nirainst 
Tfffhu, cntillLHi Mail Miilliiiix luiil Tiiiiolliy, Tini uiiil iIh* Fiiiilfi, 
Tom and Dich. Dick n Miiaifi't- ('lad nil in llnmii, Dick'M Viiricry. 
vol, XII. p. 4W. ft ffowji . ; iMnii.leR ri>|H«uti>il ineiitioii i»l' imu 
under iJietitlti III DickFlty. Ilukcraiid I*isloriduH,(>|'illKji|^toW«-d 
on '^Im UvcoiiM* liu sun dvHm'ndi'd fnini u CMiilruflgvwliu Mini* 
plied Oliver ('niniwi‘ll*ii army \i itli Im'Hil. 

♦ Of thi* tlw yimnmT 8li> ridan ims rimmled a wliintRiral in- 
atanco. , 'I’ki* Denn Imd ii iniiiil to Nur|.rim> (Im* l)m:i«ir,iin Iim next 
viHil. with Poine iiniiniveinenfN mudo ut liiii imti exMiinsw, Ac- 
ixinlinirly Im> liiid o rnnal imiI ot Kome rxti nl, anil iit tlie l•l•d of* it, 

*'*?»"* *brini d an artmnr, which he 
mImkI Stella ' h aeroc, and ■urmuiidvd huiih* acrea of land ufkNit 
it with a drv alone wall, (for the country ntrorikil no lime,) tia; 
niiituriuM of which were token fmm the pniunil. which wna very 
atony Th« Dean hail given alrict churim In nil hImmiI him to 
keeii thin ae njt, in iinler tii Min'nn* tlie Doctor on liia amvni ; 
but ho iiHil in Hmi meantime leciivud intelliiri'iice of all fliat wna 
awiif furwanl. On liia cuininp to Quilcn, ili>> Di-nn took nn early 
opiHirtuniiy of wnIkiiiK with him ciui'loMsIy townni tliia luw 
■Mne. . Tho Doctia- aoomeil not to luko the li-aat notice of any 
alteratiiNi. a d, with a iiioar inflexilile coimtci imcii, r^mtiniu il to 
^lk of iniliflon'iit iiiuttom. “ Cuitt.imd your hIu) iility,' aiiid SWiD 
in 0 m^cj, "why. yiai lilnckluaul, ikin't jou aw the preal imj^'rovo- 


- j jnvn lH'«*n ninkinp Immc* -"imi n.vi meiila I Mr. fleim ; 

Wiiy, lace n loiip law taile oiil of whi»'li I aupiMMe yiai Iraw- cut 
the turf; you iiuvo removed acme of the yiniiip treea, 1 think, loa 
wone Ritniituiii ; ua to ukinc llm xlniica from tin* aurfucc of iIm» 
sroiviil. I nilow Hint ia ii iiaefiil work, ua Hie prnaa will pniw fla* 
better for it ; and pUrinp them aUiut Hie field in Hint fonn. w ill 
make It mum easy to carry llwni olV.”— " Flniaie on ynir liiah 
taato," an>a .•<will : "Hiia ia ji.Bl what I ouelit toliuvii expr-ctiii 
Innn yon ; nut niither yon nor your forefnHM*n« ever made aiicli 
W annrowment ; nor will you bo able, while you l^e, to do any 
tiaiwilkc If.'* 

Tfic Doctor waa reaoUvd to retalinto on f I k« Dean the fiwii op 
portunity. It hni'|.t'iMHl when he waa dow ii there in one id* liia 
vacalioiia. tlait liie Deiin waa iihaeiil for a few daya on a viait 
mwdicro. He tcaik Ihia oi portunity of » mployipp a prent iiiiiii- 
Imr of lauida to make an laland in the middle of ihc lake, where 
tbo w^r waa twenty feet deep : an anliioiia work in uppearunce, 
but nut hard to la* i xwiiled In a place alNiuiidinp wiHi Inrae atonea 
Upon the Mirruee ofthuproiind, and wlwre loiip liealh pmw every 
wlauv in ptrat | lentv ; for. by plocinp Anoniitica of tfujac atonea 
ill lorw lamdlea nfla'ath, the apace waa soon filk-d up. and a 
Uim lakind formed. To cover tliia, a aulHvicnt quantity of earth 
aiMpnion acaia were broiiphti and aeveml wsll-xniwii oaiera, and 
fBher sqiiAticj, more removed to it. The Ductor’a 8ec.Kf waa 
better feept than SwrilVa ; wlw. on liia return, walked toward the 
lake., and. aeeinp tho new^ iaiand, cried out in aatuniabment. 

Ueiplii tow tto waUT of the lake ia sunk in Ihia almrt time U> 
cDaoover that laland of whmh ttorc waa no trace before i" - 
**Oreatly^Miiik. indeol.*’ obaervrd the I^tor with a aneer. "if it 
aovevud the tofia of Ihoae oaiera." Swm then raw to had been 
furlv taken in, end ackimwjodpfil Hie IKkIot hail the better 
Brhfin.both in hia stratayurfl, and the beauty of hiaimiipveinent 
JaV -bai. *** Swifl'a wt^, vol. 

I flelella fim in alettor. Iltlifleplember, 1798, " You will every 
das fiiMl.niy deaeripiion of Yotooa more rcaeuibliac.** Woilu, 
^XVl.fi.484. « ^ V 

i Letter to Mr. TIekcll, nb July, 1798. Swifi’a 'Work^rel. XIX. 
p. 990. He apreaia to have been anxiuiiM to enforet^ thra article 
spun Mr. Tidi»ls for be writa8to8belBilaa«8Ui July, am , " Our 


this celebrated work, the Dean resolved, for the first 
time since the death of Queen Anne, to revisit Eng- 
land, a purpose which her accoiiiiftished in spniife, 
172C. 7 

Boiingbrokc, now returned from his exile, Pope, 
Arbuthnot, Gay, Btmhurst, and <Hhcr old friends, 
received him with olen arms, and with the melon-' 
choly pleasure of snillrs whomect after a shipwreck, 

> from which they lin/e rscaned by tiifierenl means. 

Amongst these lj»nds, Pope, although not by any 
means the earliest appears gradually tp have be- 
conie the most iotitiiate. The Dean resided chiefly 
in his house at Twickenham, and an acquaintance 
which had begun in Queen Anne’s reign, between 
the protected poet nnd the patron, gradunjly ripened 
into intimate and equal Ihemlship. Their charac- 
ters were in sunie respects opposite, but these very 
points of opposition were such as«renioved the pos 
sibilily of rivalry. 

Pope’s character and habits were exclusively lite- 
rary, with all the hopes, fears, and failings, wlik hi 
are attached to that feverish occupation, —a restless 
pursuit of poetical fame. Without domcsiic society, 
or near relations; separated by weak health ana 
personal disadvantages from the gay ; by fineness 
of mind nnd lettered indolinee, from the busy pnVt 
of mankind ; surruundui only by a few frit mis, who 
valued those gifts in winch he excelled. Pope's whole 
hopes, wishes, and fears, were eenit:n.d' in his lite- 
rary reputation. To extend his fame, he Inboiired 
imhreclly, ns well as direetly ; and to deleiid it from 
die slightest nttuek, was his daily; and nightly anx- 
iety. Hence the restless inipntienec which that 
distinguished author displayfu under the libels of 
dunce^ whom he ought to have di spised, and hence 
too the veiiomcd severity with which he retorted 
their puny attacks. Swift also was irritable nnd 
satirical, but from difltTcnt causes. He never as- 
sumed, and probably disdained the character of a 
mere man of lette rs, whose siiflerings or eninynients 
depended upon the public reception of his works. 
Ills writings he only valued in so far os they accom- 
plished the purpose for which they were written, 
nnd was so far from setkii gthe reputation which 
they might have attracted to the author, that he, 
almost in every instance, sent them into the world 
without, his name. Hence he felt no jcnloiisy of 
contemporary authors, and was indifiertnt to the 
cnricism with which his treatises were asEailcd, 
unicft ill so far as it nflectrd the argument which 
they were designed to support. Bn d under Tt niple, 
the favourite of Oxford, and now 4hu patriotic 
ehninpipp of Ireland, his hopes ami fears were for 
the political intciesta wnich he espoused; his love 
was for parly- friends, and his iiatua and vengeance 
for political opponents. His feelings were those of 
a Btiite^nian, not of nn aiiliior, nnd had been exalt- 
ed froiy the cause of n party, to. be fixfli upon the 
liberties of a notion. The pecuniary emolumenta of 
lileraluri* Swift seems never In hnvecoviud, and 
then fore readily abandoned to Pope the care of se- 
lecting and nrrnnmng their fugitive pieces into tlireo 
. volumes of Miscclliinics, ns well as the profit wliicli 
might arise from the publication. •He himself was 
engngt'd in iMitifs of more monii ntous importoncc. 

We have dliservcd, that Walpole, now the omni- 
potent prime-minister, had violently ossnulitd Swift 
in the House of Commons, during Jhc*ministry of 
Oxford. Of this the Dean retninco no vindictive 
rrcoJilcction ; for, during the whole controversy about 
Wo^’s pwiect, he treated the character of Walpolo 
with considerable respect : and now, upon arriving; 
in London, after having dined with Sir .Robert, 
upon invitation, heiobtatned an interview with- him 
iipon business, fomhe purpose of rroresenling m 
Jiim the distresseifntate of Ireland. 'The interview 
I was granted through the mediation of tiK edebrated 


incmi awncmiio wrote to me amiW two morffiia ago, to have 
« aisht of ttoae I apen, Ac., of whiim t InonrM away a emiy. I 
hnve aiMwetto him. Umt whatever | afom t have, are oonvi yo4 
gsoHier. ttojogh nine or ton hanila. and if.ai I 

nn ■ImuiLI m«n*uin ana •Linn nCnnnAM n... 
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Earl of Pctorborow, and took place on 27th April, 
17/26. The Dean stated at length the grievances of 
• Ireland, being alLthat could contribute to render a 
nation poor and aesptcablc : the nation being con- 
trolled by laws, to which her legislature did not 
consent; their manufactures interdicted, to favour 
those of England f their trade "cramped and ruined 
by prohibitions; the natives studiously excluded 
from all places of honour, tritet, or profit; while 
the conduct of those towvhom government was 
delegated, lay under no other *ahcck than might 
arise from her own sense of justice. But Walpole 
was prepossessed against any statement of the 
' affairs of Ireland that might come from Swift. 
Ere the Dean had left that kingdom, the primafi^ 
Boulter, tawhom Walpole cliielly confided the (‘fli- 
cient power in Irish aflairs, had written to the Eng- 
lish minister in the following terms: *‘The general 
report is, that De&ti Swift designs for England in a 
little time; and we do notouestioii his riideavouis 
•"o misrepresent his Majesty's friends here, wherever 
he finds an opportunity ; but he is so well known, 
as.well as the disturbances he has been the fonien- 
ter of in this kingdom, that we are under no fear of 
his being able to dissorve any of his Majesty’s faith- 
ful servants, by any thing that is known to come 
from him : but we could wish some eye were had 
to what he shall he attcmptii&g on your side of the 
water.”* Thus prepossessed against all that might 
come from the author of the Drapier’s Letters, 
Walpole turned a deaf ear to the grievances of Ire- 
land; and complaining that the king derived little 
revenue from that kingdom, nroeeeded to enlarge 
upon the opinions which he bad adoptetl from its 
governors, in a manner which Swift dceiiic'd iiicon- 
Hislent with the notions of, liberty, which Bntutis 
have ever considered as the inlicritanco of a liuman 
creature. Tlie ininisfiT and patriot parted on terms 
of mutual civility, but without liuvmg made tlie 
least impression upon each other’s opinions. Swift, 
on the following morning, wrote the siibstaneo of 
their conference in a letter to Lord Peterborow, re- 
questing his lordship to put it into the hands of Sir 
llobcrt Walpole. It need scarce be remarked, that 
the most hrazcii effrontery would not have ventured 
in such a letter, to be so oommiiriieated, to eoneeal 
or misrepresent what had pa.sscd between them; 
and that the account so given, and never, eontra- 
dicted, must contain the genuine record of this re- 
mnrkcahle convcisation. , 

An unworthy use was made of this interview, and 
of Swift’s having accepted the previous invitation of 
Walpole ; as if he had meant to barter his principles, 
and offer the minister the support of his pen, on con- 
dition of his heigg preferred in England. This charge 
requires a short investigation : for it w'as counte- 
nanced, to a eertain extent, by Walpole, and zeal- 
ously proinulgnted by his partizniis. Had such an 
offer been made, it must have been worse tluiii folly 
in Walpole to refuse the assistance of Swift, while 
he was expending very largo sums to rrfward the 
political treatises of ArnnI and Henley; so that, con- 
sidering the well kno\vn sagacity of the minister, ns 
well as his unscriipnloiis mode of charming opposi- 
tion to silence, by the ready mode of corrupt influ- 
ence, we may conclude, that the ofljer not being 
accepted proves that it never was made. It is cer- 
tain, indeed, that Swift wouhl wiNinglv have receiv- 
ed from WMpq^e an oTiporlimiiy qf exchanging, and 
even at considerable disadvantage, his Irish deanery 
for some English living, which might have nnwided 
for his usual expenditure, and placed him for life in 
England. But this was uniformly opposed by the 
pririio-ministcr, not because he disdained to purchase 
the support of Swift's pen, but because he had little 
hopes of laying him under such a weight of obliga- 
tion, as might have prevented the risk of its being 
employed to bis prejudice. Swift had declared, he 
was neither offerej], qpr would have received prefer- 
ment, excepting on such conditions as would never 
be given to him. This is perfectly consistent with 
his desire to exchange the deanery of St. Patrick’s 

* dre Boulter'll I.etton, vnl. I. p. 68. Swift aleteiitod Boulter, 
anil Ambraqs Pbillipi. hw sccretonr. 


for an English living; a transaction which might 
have been arranged on terms of a^ch advantage to 
his successor as should lay Swift under no obliga- 
tion, and leave his political conduct tree and unlet- 
tered. If he would not accept of a bishopric but on 
his own terms, he could bo,hardly disposed to barter 
his independence, merely to be translated to a worse 
living ill England, than be already iiussessed in the 
sister country. And admitting that Wnlpule retained' 
no iiiemorv of former quarrel.^, he may linve believed 
it by no means his interest to bring Swift to Eng- 
land, unless upon siieh terms ns would have made 
him entirely bis own. Bolingbroke and Pulteney 
gavcliiiii cnuiigli of disturbariee, without their forces 
being augmimted by the* keenest satirical writer of 
tlieagi*, whose friendships and principles were likely 
to engage him against the niiiiisters of George 1. 
Walpole, however, iiiiglit have acted mom wisely, 
by at onee, and generously, doing wlinl must linvo 
gratified 8w'ift, and trusted to Ins sense of justice 
and honour. It is certain, that Piilteiiey’s civiljtjes 
had as yi‘t failed to engage the Dean in the politics 
of England; and in Swift’s reply to the* advice 
whicirPope delicately insinuates, deprecating his 
involving himself in party disputes, oixl exhorting 
him to write only for truth, honour, and posterity, 
hd Sbtuiis to acquiesce Tn its propriety.t But ancient 
irieildship for Bolingbroke, and new causes of re- 
sentment against VVnIpole, combined to eficct a 
change of his resolution. « , 

Notwithstanding the coftlncss of the premier, 
Swift might hope to ueeoinphsli the desired change 
of residi'hec by means of patronage more illustrious, 
tliousrh, in reality, less^ifiit'h'iit than that of Walpole. 
The Prince of VVales, alierwnrds George II., anil his 
consort, the (rincess, now kept a sort of court at 
Leicester House, and were endenvoiiriiig to form an 
interest separate from that of the king and his mi- 
nister.^ *>t^or this purpose thity euiirteil such Whigs 
as were dl^conte^tcd with %he court, and bestowed 
euuntcnniiee, and indulgence even, upon the dejected 
Tories. The princess had also a taste for literature, 
which she indulged by summoning around her men 
of genius and learning, whose sueiety the prince en- 
dured at least, though he was far from enjoying it. 
Pope, Gay, unil Arbuihriot, were frt'ciuent and assi- 
duous uttcndnnts on this little court. Their imme- 
dinte protectress, however, was not the princess, but 
rather the celebrated Mrs. Howard, who filled the 
twofold situation of confidante of Caroline and mis- 
tress to the prince. ’It would seem, that, possessed 
of this double claim to favour, her interest could 
only be limited by the power of her friend and of her 
lover. But this w'us far from being the case. I'he 
princess, indulgent to her husband’s gallantries, was 
jealous, to n great deurec, of any one possessing 

( lolitical influence over him ; and managed to retain 
ler power so absolutely, that all who attempted to 
attain iirefermenl through the favour of Mrs. How- 
ard, were certain to he thwarted in their hopes. 
Pope’s religion was a bar to his forming any hopes 
by attendance on the prince’s court ; nor does Ar- 
buthnot appear to have had any views of prefer- 
ment. But both were anxious to promote the inter- 
est of Gay ; and unfortunately, instead of trusting 
to the influence of the princess, who had expressed 
her resolution to patronise him, they took the con- 
trabaiiil eoiirsc, by applying all their court and flot- 
tery to (Irs. Howanl. At this juneturc. Dean Swift 
arnved in England ; and as the nrincess was easily 
rendered curious to see so reniorkable a person, she 
laid her comnibnds upon hibi to attend her, which 
were nine times repeated before he complied with 
them. When presented to her, he said, (in allusion 
to the savage lately caught in Hanover,) ” he under- 
stood her royal hmhness loved oddities; and that, 
having lately seen a wild hoy from Gcrnianv, sho 
was now desirous to see a ^ild dean from Ireland.’* 
The freedom of the address was well received; and 
the Pgnn was honoured with so inuch/)f the prin- 
cess’ notice, as might well have authorized. more 
pmbitioiis prospects, upon the prince’s succession to 
thocr^’n, than Swift ever ftppenra to have enter - 
t Swift'i Works, vol. XVll. p. 78, M. 



tamed. Hia visits at Leicester House were regular, 
and olways miW received. His residence with 
Popp, nt iVickenham, was also favourable fu his 
paying his court when the princess residi^d nt Rich- 
moiuf Hiili in the vicinity. The rest of his tinie 
was given to Lord Rolinghroke, at Dnwicy; a cir- 
cumstance which, of itself, must huve c.KcitfKl in 
IVaJpole dislike and suspicion. 

Swift's visit to England was shorteniHl, in the 
month of July, 1726, by the accoutitK of Mrs. John^ 
son's rapid decline. His letters on this inelanehuly 
subject are a true picture of nn ngoiiized heart. 
Yet even the approaching cnlamity did not prevent 
his clmmng to his peeulinr^ystein ; nnd, in a Tetter 
to Dr. Stopford, he hihours to impress on his cor- 
respondent, that the agony whiel^lie. fell nt parting 
witn Stella, was that ol f«endsliip, not of lovt*. 
He moiitiuns her ns “«w#; of the tiro oldest and 
dearest friends” he hod in the world, and only dis- 
tinguishes her fniiii her gossippiiig and coiiiiiion- 
place companion, Hfrs. Dmgley, ns ‘‘the youiigtrof 
two.” And coriciiidi s hv eonjuring Suipford to be- 
lieve “that violerrt frumifsliip is much more lasting, 
and ns engaging as violent love.” His letter to 
Sheridnn ecAtiiin.s mon* (le*-p nnd iinn*sirained e.x- 
pressions of anguish : '‘Tlie^aceoiint you givcipe 
18 nothing hut what 1 have for .some time cxptjtetk 
with the utmost agonie.s.— I look upon this to be the 
grentest evi'nt that can ever happen to me; but all 
rny |9reparntions will iiyt siiirice to iiinke mo hear it 
like a philosopher, nor aliogi'thei^ like a Christinn. 
Judge III what a tempiT of minrl I write this. I'lie 
very time 1 am writing, 1 eoiicludo the fnirest soul 
in the world hath left its body. I linvi^ bcim long 
weary of the world, and shall, for my small re- 
mainder of (lays, bo w«-aiy of life, hflving for ever 
lost that conversation wiiieh could only make it 
tolerable.''* He betrays the utmost horroL^t the 
idea of being in IrelamL when this helojiKrfriend 
should breat no her laNt,*nnd eoiiscious,fi('rhaps, ol 
the incipient disorder of liis mind, conjures his <*or- 
rcspondi^ts to apprise him of the state of her ma- 
lady, did it seem to infer immediate danger of disso- 
lution, that he might be saved tlie lisk of sueh a tnnl. 

On his arrival in Ireland, Swift w'as receivetl with 
all the honours which the Drapier had earned for the 
Dean. Bells were rung, bonfirrs kindled, and a 
body of the. most respectable citixonn escorted their 
potriot, in a sort of triumphal procession, from the 
shore to the Deanery. But hej w’ns yet more grati- 
fied by finding that Mrs. Johnson was in part re- 
covered, to ease at least, and immediate safety, 

' though not to health or strength. The blow he so 
much dn*nded wa.s sii.*3peiided, though not averted. 

The celebrated Travels of (Gulliver were now mven 
to the world, but under the mystiTy which afniost 
always sliadowed Swift's publirntions. Swift li'ft 
England in the month of August, mid about the’ 
came time, Motte the bookseller received llu* manii- 
acript, dropped, he said, at his house in the dark, 
from a hackney ^coach.t It appeared in the No- 
vember following, with several retrenchments and 
alterations, owing to the timidity of the printer, of 
which Swift complains heavily in his correspon- 
dence, and which he endeavours to correct by the 
letter from Gulliver to his cousin Sympson, iirefi.ved 
to the subsniuent editions. But the public disco- 
vered no tameness in this extraordinary satirical 
romance, which iiroduced a finiversal sansntion, 
being read from the highest to the lowest, and fiom 
the cabinet-couneil to jhe nursery. ,The world w’ns 
frantic to discover the author, and even his friimds, 
Pope, Gay, Arhuihnot, nnd others, wrote to Swift 
08 if they were in doubt on the subject. Hut though 
they make use of expressions so strong as to deceive 
Bomeof his biogrnphel's into ni^ opinion, that they 
were really- in the uncertainty which they c^xpress, 
there ia ^ no douht«ihat nil his literary juother- 
hood w^ more or leas acquainted with tiie work 

• Latter $ Sheridan, 97th July, 1791. Swift'i 'Worka, vol 
3IVIL n 49 : - 
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before it was published.? Their reserve was either 
HirtK.‘led to humour Swift s wish of reniainiiig coti* 




I, frninpdKOinploj'm] in the iw*ffiitiii*ionK,vjth Baf* 
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reiiiainiiig c. 

cc^alcd, or, perhaps, in ca^c of thes work giving Jf- * 
fence, to avoid Jurnislimg the evidence against fco 
author, which might have arisen from an intercept^ 

We* have endeavoured elsewhere to make soma 
remarks on those eflebrnted Travels.ll Perhaps no 
work ever cxhihitedkuch gcnerol attractions to all 
classes. It ofiereWpeisonifl nnd political satire to 
the ri'ndcrs in higjrlifc, low and coarse incident to 
the vulgar, niarvals to tlfi; roman lie, wit to the 
young lind lively, lessons of morality nnd policy to 
^he grave, nnd maxims of deep nnd hitter iiiisnn 
^ropy to neglected age, nnd disappointed ambi- 
tion. The plan of the .satire varies in the difTercnt 
parts. The Voyagi* to Lillipiit refers eldertv to the 
court and polities of England, and Sir Robert Wal- 
pole is plainly in limn led under tITe diameter of the 
Pn'iiiier Flimnap,§ which he aiterwards probably 
rciiii'iiihered to the prejudice of the Rian’s vie\y 
of leaving Ireland. The factions of High-Heels 
and IiOw-IIecl.s express^ the factions of Tories ond 
Whigs, the Stnall-Kndiniis and Big-Kndians the 
religions divisions of Papist nnd Protestant ; and 
when the heir-appnreiit was described as wearing 
one heel high and one low, the Priiieo of Wales, 
who nt that time divided^ his favour between the 
two l(‘ading political parlies of England, laughed 
very heartily at the eonipnrison. Blellscu is France, 
and the ingratitude (if the liillipiitinn court, which 
forces Gulliver to take shelter there, rather than 
have his t-yes put out. is an indirect rcpionch upon 
that of England, and a vindication of the fiight ol 
Omiond ond Bolinghiiike to Pnris.lT Many other 
allusions may he traced hy those well acquainted 
with the secret history of the reign of George I. The 
sraiiilal which Gulliver gave to the empriss, by hia 
mode of extiiigiii.shing the Hnnies in the royal pa- 
lace, seems to intimate the author’s own disgrace 
with Clueen Anne, founded upon the indecorum of 
the Tale of a Tub, which was rcmenibered against 
him as a crime, while the service which it had ren- 
dered the ciiiise of the high-rhiircli was forgotten.** 
It must also he remarked, that the original institu- 
tions of the empire of I.illiput arc highly commrnd- 
wl, as also their systriii of public education, while 
it is intimated, that all the corruptions of the court 
had been introduced during ihcrtlirre Inst reigns. 
This»tvns Swift's opinion concf'rning the Eiiglish 
constitution. 

: .Swift, «o ('arly bm 99lh Srptemhor, 1796, mpnlioiiH to Pope, liis 
iH'iny ciiipkiyrd iii nirmrlini; nnil iirrnr|!uiir fiT ruhlicntiun liia 
'I'rnvi-U. ill fiiiir piirTsi. SwiO'n WurkH, vol. XYll. p. 3. Ailiutb- 
nof meniioiis it in his Icttpr of ITfli OrtolKT.^ tibidrni, n. I«.) It 
in NCiircii tJint 1l>t> iiciH'tiit', iIiiih niirouiif:i.d, KiHiuld not 

hiivt* Inmmi riiiiviiiisi-d. niid tlio iii.iiiusrii|il n-vised, diiriiif tlic iVa 
t(>ni.il inr(>tini7s nt 'I'wirkcidiiiin and Dnwloy. In oviilcnce Hint 
it uas sri, wii find I.(*nl Rolinehroke on sKfal JiitV^llinM* monthi 
lii'fbn; tig 'I'nivi'Ifl ll|l|•Kan•d, ndilrpcwina .^uiP, Pupii.aiid Guy, aa 
the ihn'ir Vtf/'0(Mr of 'rwirkuidiuiii, a Jest which could not havo 
Ih'cii used In' his lonlship. nnd would linvn Ih'cii iinirtidlisible to 
tvoof llM'triumvinitf' lu uddnvKi-d, if Gulliver's Travels h.<)d not 
hiHMi known to them all. llcsidcs, Arhiiflinot, ininicdiiitely on 
the |iiildic.alioii. wnkH to Hwilt as the author. “I will iiioko 
over all niy im.fits to you for the property ol* GuIIi'vit's Travels, 
which 1 beli.-ve will have ns yrent n nu as Joliti Riiiu'aii.'* 
(Ibidem, p. 74 ) Po|m* nllddes to it us what Swift culled liia 
"iMHiwin's w'onik'rriil I'Onk,” (Gulliver's Travels, it will lie ruineni- 
isTcd, were sciil lurtli hy his eoii^ni 8}nirM.ii.) uml iiirntiuns, 
thouirli in Lninnied teriys, his Imvipy pone to London, cxi'iessly to 
Ml* how riM* work w: s received (Ihid. p. 7«.) 

s 111 the remarks pnjixed to them in vol. Xl of Awift's Works. 

% TIm* LiiliiMitiiin treaviircr’s fall fmiii tls* tight mi'e.whic.h waa 
brokiw by out' of the king's cusliiuns. seems to intimate W al| olo's 
reKiciiution in 1717, when he wus siipposed to be saved fnmi utter 
disgroee. hy the interact of tlio Duelioss of Komlal. The ridicule 
thrown iiroo tlie nnlers of knight I sknI liy the Lilliputian nobles 
leaping over a stick, for tlm decomUnns of llm blua, retl, and 
gmen tlireiids. is princienlly oimed at Walpole, who, to enlann 
this claos of honours and rewards, revived tin* order of the Bath, 
as a preliminary step to tJiut of the Carter. Ui on tliat 
[•nieniii'i, now publislied Itir ‘ 


4iH* Dean wrote some'liii's. now publislied liir tlio first time, 
which conclude with Uic \cry idea dhmo fully hrought out in the 
travels lu Lillipiit : 

“ And be who'll leap over •stjrk for the king. 

Is iiualified be«t fw a dog in a string.** 

See the^’erras. Hw jft’s Works, vol. XII. p. 390. 

IT In isimilViiulinR. it may In* oliservcd, that riidhvrr'anriine. u 
well os that imputed to Rolingbroke. was having iiwiiir n ta*ace, 
when it was posKblc hntiiely to have cnisliod a vanquisliul enemy. 

*« Pago If. « 
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In the voyage to Brobdignng the satire is of a 
mou’c general character ; nor is it easy to trace any 
4 )a^ticular rctercnc^ to ttic political events of stntcs- 
mei of the penoa. It merely exhibits human ac- 
tions and sentiments as they might appear in the 
apprehension of beings of immense sirengthi^ and, 
at the same time, of a cold, rejecting, and philoso- 
phical character. The monarch of these sons of 
Anak is designed to embody Swift’s ideas of a pa- 
■ tnot king, iiidifrinMit to what was^urious, and cold 
to what' was beautiful, feeling oii^ interest in that 
will'll was connected with geiiucal. utility and the 
public weal. To such a prince, the intrigues, scan- 
dals, and stratagems, of an Ruropean court, are. 
represented as equally odious in their origin, and 
coiitemptibU' in their progruss. A very happy elLct 
was also produced by turning the telescope, and 
painting Gulliver, who had form.^rly been a giant 
among the LiUipL?tians, as a pigmy amidst this 
tremendous race. The same ideas arc often to be 
traced, but. as they are reversed in the part which is 
performed by the narrator, they ore rather illustrated 
th aq repeated. Some passages of the court of llroh- 
dignag were supposed to be intended as an nllront 
upon the maids of honour,* for whom, Delany in- 
forms us, that Swift had very little respcct.f 
The voyage to Laputa was disliked by Arbudinot. 
who was a man of science, andaprubiiblv considered 
il as a ridicule upon the Royal Society; nor can it 
be denied, that there arc some allusions to the most 
respectable philosophers of the period. An occa- 
sional shaft IS even said to have been levelled at Sir 
Isaac Newton. The ardent patriot liarl not forgot 
the philosopher’s opinion in favour of Woo/l’s half- 
pence. Under the parable of the tailor, who com- 
puted Gulliver’s altitude by a quadrant, and took his 
nieusiiro by a mathematical dinirain, yet brought 
him his clothes very ill matle and out of shape, by 
the mistake of a flmire in the calculation, Swift is 
supposed to have alliuled to an error of Sir Isaac’s 
prkiter, who, by carelessly adding a cipher to the 
astronomer’s computation of the distance hetwinm 
the sun and the earth, had increased it to an incal- 
culable amount. Newton published, in the Aiiister- 
dnin Gazette, a correction of this typographical er- 
ror, but the circiinistnncc did not esenue the mali- 
cious uciiirieti of tlie Dean of St. Patrick’s. It was 
also believed by the Dean’s friends, that the* office 
of ff.ipper was aug.gestcd by the liahitunl absimce of 
niinil of the great (iliilosopner. The Dean told.lVIr. 
D. Swift that Sir Isaac was the worst companion 
in the world, and that, if you asked him a question, 
“ he would rcvAlvc it in a circle in his brain, round, 
and round, and round, I here Swift described a cirede 
on his own forclwud,) before he could produce an 
answer.”t 

But, although Swift may have treated with irre- 
verence the first philosopher of the age, and althoii.gh 
it Tiiust he owned that he evinces, in many paatsof 
his writings, an undue di.srcsp *ct for inallieiijafit!8,U 
yet the satire in Gulliver is rather aimed against the 
abuse of philosophical science than at its reality. 
The projectors in the academy of Lapiita are de- 
•Bcribcd ns pretrnr^ers, who had acquired a very 
•light tincture of real mathematical knowledge, and 
* Swift’ll Works. vo1 XVII. p. «. <1 

t ** I wpII rempmbur hi«i rnakimr Htranee reportn of iho phraiic- 
ol'irieH of perwiTM alKiiiL tho cuiiit, noil iiartiil'.iiiiirly tl«; mnidu uf 
hon mr, at tlMj fimo uT that vuil” fto I— IMaiiy’s R«- 

markR. p. 7S. Tlio lellPl’H of* llii* Iv'iiiitifnl unil lively Mimm 
dcn. lately piibliihixl in the Suilijlk PaiJon, certainly vindicate 
the Dpan’R ciminiitc. ... , t 

1 The Dean UrtCfl aim to tell of Sir Tiaan. that ln« servant hnvinf 
oalldi him hop day to di’incr and rolnran;. anur waitineffomc 
I tiinp, to mil him a scronfl liinr, hiund him motintvd.on a InddcT, 
pjacpd airaiiist tJie shclvua of liH library, a Imok in his left hand, 
and hii hpa<l reclined ii|Min his rifrht, mink itrmich a fit uf ahatrac- 
tion, that he was oMiypd. affer cHlIinn him onec or t^se, actually 
to joR him, Iwfore l>e conM a waknn hi» attsntion. This woe pie* 
dsclytlm office of ttip flapper. ... 

■ Thonph Swift disliked mafhrmKtlcS;!' ww not fbr want of| 
eapacity for that science. He one day afnrmw to Sheridan, tliat 
it wan an easy study ; an»l. in TOiyseniicnm of a dismite with hn I 
l^d upon that mihiect, SlM'riilnn .vnve him a imib^ to eolvc. 
He desir d Sheridan to leave fho itimn ; and m almit half an i 
itoiir tlio Doan called out to him. hfftrrtea. he^pJrB.'^8Miften 
aamiied Mrs Whiteway thut Swift had rwolvrf the prolilcm. In ! 
the clearest manner, fbouirh he, who wnsJnmsMf idsood rnatbe- 
naiiciao, had cl*osen, on puipoMrO verr ailneuK I 


ckod out ihcir plans of mechanical improvement by 
dint of whim and fancy. The agJ in which Swift 
lived had exhibited niiiiit'rous instances of persons 
of this 6 scription, by whom many of the numerous 
bubblea. ae they were emphuiically leniied, had been 
set on loot, to the impoverfeluiieni ot credulous in- 
dividuals, and the general deinnitiu of the commu- 
nity. In ridiculing this class of projecior.s, whoso 
character was divided between Bcli-contnicnce in 
their own chinienis, and a wish to iuiposu upon 
others, Swift, who peculiarly hated thciu,$ has bor- 
rowed several illiistniliOns, and perhaps the general 
idea, Q-om Rabelais, Book v. cai^v xxiii., where Pan- 
tagriiel inspects the occui)aiions of the courtiers uf 
Quintc- Essence, Queen of Kn telechic. 

The professors of speculative learning arc repre- 
sented as engaged in pr«sccijtion ot what was tTieii 
termed Natural and Mathemaiicul Magic, studies 
not grounded upon sound principles, or traced out and 
nscurtained by experiment, but hovering between 
science and mysticism. Such pre the renowned 
pursuits of alchemy; the composition of Igazeii 
images that could speak; of wooden birds that 
could ffy; of powders of sympathy, mid solves, 
which were applied, not to the wound, out to tho 
wet^poii by which it was inflicted ; of viols of ca- 
Hifiicfi; which could manure acres uf land, and all 
similar marvels, of which impostors propagated tho 
fame, and which dupes believed to tJicir cost. ']^he 
machine of the worthy proft sifor of Liigndo, for iin 
rovin.g specula lise knowledge, and composing 
ooks on all subjects, without the least assistance 
from genius or knowledge, .seems to be designed in 
ridicule of tile art iAveifted by Raimond LuUy, and 
advanced by his sage commentators; the meeba- 
nicnl process, namely, by which, according to Cor- 
nelius Agnppa, (himself no mean follower of Lully,) 
^'everye inan might plentifiillye dispute of what 
matter fie wolde, and with ^ certain artificial and 
huge heap o? nowncs and viTbes inveiite and dis- 

C iite with ostentulion. full of trilling dcccitrs upon 
oih Hidc8.”1I A reader might have supposed him- 
self transported to the grand acnileniy of Lagado 
when he read of this “ Brief and great art of inven- 
tion, and demonstration,” which consisted in ad- 
justing the subject to bo ireatid of according to a 
machine composed of divers circles, fixed and move- 
able. The principal circle was fixed, and inscribed 
with the Biihstances of all things that may lie treated 
uf, arranged iindi r general heads, as God. Angel, 
Earth, Heaven^ Man, Animal, Ac. Another cir- 
cle was placed within it, which is niovcahle, hearing 
inscribed thereon what the logicians call the acci- 
dents, ns Quantitv, Quality, Relation, &c. 
Other (’ircles again contained the predicates abso- 
lute and relative, &c., and the forms of the ques- 
tions; and, by turning the circles, so as to bring the 
various attributes to bear upon the (question pro- 
posed, there was effected a sp<*cics of mechanical 
login, which, it cannot bo doubled, was in Swiff’s 
mind when he described the celebrated machine for 
miikmg books. Vorious refinements upon this-me- 
chanieiil rnode of composition and rutiorination 
were contrived for the purpose of improving tluB 
Art of Arts, as it was termed. Kircher, the teacher 
of a hundred arts, inoderiiized and refitti^d the mai* 
chine of Lully. Knitrel, the Jcsiitt, composed, on 
the same system, his Royal Road to nil sciences and 
arts; Brunus inventf><f the art of logic on the saino 
mechanical pbin ; and Kiililnian makes our very 
hair bristle, by announcing 9 uch a machine as 
should contain, not only the art of knowledge, ooinr 
prehending a general system of all science.**, but the 
various arts of acquiring languages, of roninientary, 
of criticism, of history, sacred and profane, of bior 
grnphjrof every kind} not to mention n library of 
libraries, comprehending the essence of all the books 
that ever were written. WhcM it was gravely an- 
nounced by a learned author, in tolerable Latinity, 
that all this knowledge was to he acquired by the 
art of a mechanical instrument, much resembling a 

I- ftfieollwlinr. reHwpj* the min of li|fek''cleGa4«i'm. 

IF Comf liuM Acrifs’atffhe Vuiity JEssfiiUhr 

Jo. Ban. Geat London, 1676. 
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ehild's whirligigjt wns time for the satirist to as- ] 
Bumo tfie It was not real science, therefore, 
which b'wift attacked, but those chimerical and 
spurious Hiiidies with which the name I is been 
somL-tiines diapraced. In the department of the po- 
litical projectors, wp haidi some t^lanccs of his Tory 
fecl:n;f8 ; and when we read the melancholy account 
of the Struldbrugs, we arc nnecrinKly reminded of 
the author's contempt of lile,* and the miserab^f 
state in which his own was at length prolonf^ed. 

The voya^o to the land of the Houyhnhnms is a 
cqtnposiiion an cHiitor of Swilt must ever consirler 
with pain. The source of such a dialritic against 
human nature cou^l only^ic that fierce indignation 
which he has described in his /pitnph as so long 
gnawing his heart. Dwelling, in a land where he 
considered the hiiniun race fts divided between petty 
tyrants and oppressed slaves, and being hiiiiself a 
worshipper of that ireedoni and iiidepi ndence which 
beheld daily trampled upon, the unrestrained 
triolcnce of his fciXings drove him to loathe the very 
specitts by whorg such iniquity was done and suf- 
fered. To this must be added, his personal health, 
broken and worn down by the rcrurring attaeks of 
a frightful disordir; his social comfort destroyed by 
the death of one beloved ubf'ct, and the dnily.(|ctf;ay 
and peril of another ; his life decayed into niiVimr, 
and Its remainder, after so many dal tcring and am- 
bitious jpruspeets, condemned to a country which he 
disliketf, and bariisheil from that in which he had 
formed his hopes, and left his friendships : -when 
all these considf‘rntions are eoiiibined, they form 
some excuse for that general niisnnt|iropy which 
never prevented a single def^d of individual benevo- 
lence. 8ueh apologies arc personal to the author, 
but there arc also excuses fur the work itself. The 
picture of the Yahoos, utterly odious and hateful ns 
It is, presents to the reader a moral use./, it was 
never designed ns a vyprescntation of mankind in 
the state to which religion, and even the lights of 
nature^, encourage men to aspire, hut of that to 
which our species is tiegrndeu hy the w'ilful sub- 
servience of mental rninhtics to animal instincts, of 
man, such as he maybe fouiui in thi; degriuh d ^nks 
of every society, when hriitnli7.ed by ignuriincc and 
gross vice. In this view, the more coarse and dis- 
gusting the picture^ the more impressive is the nioral 
to bederiveil from it, since, in proportion us an indi- 
vidual indulges in sensuality, cruelty, or avarice, he 
approaches in re.seml)Innce. to the detested Yahoo. 

It cannot, hovever,, he dt>nied, that even a moral 
purjiosu will not justify the inikedness with which 
Swift has sketched this horr-ble outline of man- 
kind, degraded to u bestial state ; since a moralist 
ought to hold, with the Humnns, that crimes of 
atrocity should be exposed when punished, hut those 
of flagitious impurity coneealed. In point of prol a- 
bility, too, for there are degrees of probability proper 
even to the wildest fiction, the fourth part of tliilli- 
ver is inferior to the three others. Giants and pig- 
mies the rc'nder can conecive; for. nut to nieniiun 
their being the ordinary mnehinery of romance, wc 
are necustomed to see, in the inferior orders of 
r-'tlion, n disproportion of size beMvwn those of 
the same generic description, which may isarallel 
(among some reptile tribes at least) even the fiction 
•of Gulliver. But the mind rejects, ns uf fei ly iiiipus- 
sible, the supposition of a rinuon of horses placid in 
houses which they could not build, fed* with corn 
which they could neither sow. reap, nor save, jkis- 
sessing cows whichahev could not milk, depositing 
that milk in vessels which they could not make, 
and, in short, perforniing a hundred purposes of 
rational and social life, for winch their external 
Btniefure altogether unfits tliem.f 
But under every objection^ whether founded in 

• 

* For many yonra ho v«pd to In’il IiIm fKcndsoilicii in there me- 
lanchuly worai : “ Citid blpia yon. I Iii>|n* we riwlf never nwet 
■fain." ITpon ono occa*iuii, when he and ano'hnr olerpyrnon 
had jint npmovoil I'rom bi*ncafh u larpe ond hcavrt mimir. the 
corIm which Mipported it muldcnly jfuve way, and it li-ll uithyreat 
vjoh‘nr«. The cloivygnan Imnit forth i'>lo an cxrliimntira of 
Uiankfiilfieni fer their O^w Mcape. “ Had I booCahuie,’* oaid 
gwlfl. ** I cmiM have wwhed 1 had not removed. '* 
t 8m Delauy'a Remorka, p. iS7. 


reason or prejudice, the Travels of Gulliver were 
received with the most universal inurtst, nieri^ 
indeed Iw their iioveliyr as wtlk as their intrrpal 
merit. Lucian, Rabelais, More, Bergt-roc, AllMz. 
and many other authors, hud indeed compom 
works, in which miy be traced syieh gencroL resem- 
blance ns arises from the imaginary voyage of a 
supposed traveller to ideal realms. But every Uto- 
pia which had hitherto been devistd| wns upon a 
plan eilhtr extra vlngnnt frdlii hs puerile fictions, or 
aull from the speculniive legiifiation of which the 
story was made the vt hick;. t It was reserved for 
Bwift to enliven the iiiorolity of his work with hu- 
^lour: Jo relit ye its absurdity with satire; and to* 
give file most improbable events an appt arnnee of 
reality, dtri\ed litmi the character and <«tyle of the 
narrator. Even Robinson Crusoe (though detailing 
events so much more pruhnbli ) haidly t xctls Gulli- 
ver in gravity and verisiiriilitudc^l narrative. THe 
character of the imaginary traveller is exactly that 
of Dampier, or any other sturdy niiuiiBol wandejer 
of the penod, cmlowtd with courage and-*coninirfii 
sense, who sailed through distant seas, without 
losing u single English prejudice which he had - 
brought from Portsmouth or Plymouth, knd on his 
return gave a grave and siniple nnriative of wlini lie 
had seen or heard in Ton ign eoiin tries. The cha- 
racter is strictly English, and can be hardly relished 
by a foreigniT.II Thu reflections and observations 
of Gulliver are never more refined or dey-per than 
might be expected from a plain mastir of a mer- 
chant-man, or surgeon in the Old Jewry ; and iherO 
was such a reality given to his whole person, tliirt 
one seainaii is said to have sworn he knew Captain 
(•iilliver very well, but he livid at Wapping, not at 
Kotheshithc. It is the contrast betwein the natural 
ease mid simplirity of such a stylo and the marvels 
which the volume contains, that foims one great 
chnrni of this memorable satire on the impcrleetions, 
follies, and vicis of mankind. The exact ealeida- 
tions preserved in the first and second port, have 
also the tfiict of nunlifying the extravagance of the 
table. It is said that in miiurnl objects, where pro- 
portion is exactly preserved, the marvellous, whe- 
ther the object he gigantic or diiiiimitivc, is lessened 
in the eyes of the spectator, and it is rertnin, in ge- 
neral, that propuitiun foims ones.scntinl attribute of 
truth, *and con.siiiiii ntly ^verisimilirudc, or that 
w'hifh renders a iiarratioi^rnhaMp. If the reader 
is disposed to grant the travcilir his postulates ns 
to the exisiitif'e of the strange people whom ho 
visits, it would be dilliciilt to delect any inconsis- 
tence in his narrative. On the cohtrnry, it would 
seem that Gulliver und they conduct Uitiiistlvcs 
towards each other iireciscly as^iiist mnssarily 
have happened in the respective circumstances 
which the author has supposed. In this point of 
viiw, perhaps the highest praise thaj could havo 
beeiwbistowid on Oulliver’s Travels wns the cen- 
sure o^ a learned Irish prelate, who said the look 
contninid smar things whir h he could not prevail 
upon hinisi If to believe. It is a remarknllc point of 
the author's art, that, in Lilliput and Brcl.dignng; 
Gullivir seems gradually, from \j\c influence of the 
images by which he was sui rounded, to lose his own 
ideas of cRmpnrativc size, and to adopt those of the 
pigmies and giants by whom he wns surrounded. 
And, without Itirther prolonging these nfiictions. I 
would only requist the reader lo^otlcc the infinite 
an witii wnirh human actions are divided between 
tUt'se two opposite races of ideal beings, so as to 
rnhnnee the keinnesB of the satire. In Lilliput po- 
litical intrigue and Iracasstrie^ the chief employment 

t Boyintno. from ft paMase in hia Orcai>ional RrflertionaoB 
grveMil SnI'jiTtM. aipi-ani bi hivf nif-dilati'fl a “ romantic atorf 
(if a Utorna lu tlio ^iithem ocean, a native wbrri of ahoiild 
traviil to Biirore. uml on hi* return give an account of Runipcan 
niiRtonM and mnniicrH." Rut ihn would have rather roHcmhlcd 
tiH! Leitvn Peraonnea of Montcaquicu, than thi; Tri-vib of Uul- 
liv(>r € 

N Tho French trai'itator acoordmaly tlmiialit it vvfwpry to en- 
In-en mi uijl a narrative, by Mime of the fiirrnnt lirillianry of a 
Fr.ikh writer tf me moire The French recciviHl the work, at 
fimt but irdincrunily ; )>iii it l'.cranie very popidiir when A* hf^’ 
miiur wa* better iiiidi-retood. 8o Uiu Abbs Borhiott iniurnr/ 
HauuMto. iiiH AnecdotcB, 13S. / ' 
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of the highest ranks in Europe, arc ridiculMl by 
being transferred to a. court of crentiires about six 

• hKhes high. Buuin lirobdignag, female levities, and 
iNb lighter follies of a court, are rendered iiioiistrous 
.&d disgusting, by being attributed lo a raf;c of such 
tremendous stature. By tlu^e, and a thousand 
masterly touches olf which we reel the efibet, though 
7VC cannot trace the cause without a long analysis, 
the genius of Swift converted the sketch of nn ex- 
travagant fairy taleintif n narrative, umtiualli^ for 
the skill with which it is austuiued, and the genuine 
Spirit of satire of which it is niadii the vehicle.* 

The renown of Gulliver’s travels soon extended 

• into other kingdoms. Voltaire, who was at thy^ 
time in England, spread their fame among his cor- 
respondent's in France, and recommends a trans- 
lation. The Ahbe Desfeintaines uiidi;rtook the task, 
but with so many doubts, apprehensions, and apolo- 

S ics, as make hisnutroductiou a curious picture of 
;e mind and opinions of a French man of letters, 
lie admits,* that he was conscious of odbnding 
if^ainsl rules; and, while he modestly craves some 
mercy for the prodigious firiions which he had 
undertaken to clothe in the French language, he 
confesses, that there were passages at wiiich his 
pep escaped his hand, from actual horror and as- 
tonishment at the daring violations of all critical 
decorum : then he hecuiiics ainrmed, lest some of 
Swift’s political satire might he applied to (he court 
of Versailles, and protests, with much circumlocu- 
tion, that it only concerns the Tui-h^ and Wiffn, 
as lie is pleased to term them, of the factious king- 
dom of Britain. Lastly, he assures his readers, that 
not only has he changed many of the incidents, to 
uecominodate them to the French taste, but, inpre- 
ove.r, they will not be annoyed, in his translation, 
with flic nautical details, and minute particulars, so 
offensive in the original. Notwithstanding nil this 
nffcclation of superior taste and refineineni, the 
French translation is very tolerable. It is true, 
the Abb(i Desfuntaines indemnified himself and the 
French public, by writing a continuation of the Tra- 
vels, in a style, as may easily he conceived, very 
difforent from that of the original.t Another con- 
tinuation (a pretended third volume) was published 
ill England, the iiuist impudent coinbination of pi- 
racy and forgery that ever occurred in the literary 
world ; for while the book was atfinried to be writ- 
ten by the author of the genuine Gulliver, it was not 
even the work of his imitator, being almost eniwely 
stolen from an obscure French work, called “I/His- 
toirc des Scvcraiiibcs.”t Besides these continua- 

* At n Inte periiNl of Hwift h lifo, he unilurtfiok a n'visiini of 
niiHiver'ii Tnivi'N, und iniuii .iiiiiu bitter luiclitioiM wherever tim 
Inw or itsproti'MNfirA ifie iiient imiefi, _ The vtiliinie lH*ariiii; theHe 
riirn‘Rtions, |mM<(efl I'nim ihe iiiisRenflinii of Mr. TlietiphiliiH 8wi(l 
intoiliiit of the IhHluip of <i!iH<.)ry ; Imt it is suul tliiil all or tnoat 
of the RlterAlioii!i luive Immmi !< ifi’rred to the latinr editions, so 
Chut it is r of ruriiiMly uloi 

♦ I)i'vrontiiir.e wtiniiution in unlitloil Ij* Nouvenu* Gulli- 
ver,'’ lieiiii; the Tne els of John, the son of fhi •lebr.ited Cuplaii 
liCmiiel Gulliver. They have no nion< relation to tlK'orif.'lliiil, flwn 
till* Tehiinaiitie of Fenelun lion li> llie Odysaev. Ho has avoidt'd 
the hold and irrefriilnr fu:liiin!i, the hiinly and snfiricul morality, 
the niitiiral und ininnte numitivo of Swift Jeiiii (iiilliver is iiien'Iy 
an imintea'Htiiig vopajmi-r inuisrinalrr, wlio travels into one 
eouftry. where the fioSiilea won; thii rulini; sex ; into another, 
ahe.c the Jifo of the inhtdiitanln was ephemeral : into n third, 
whi*r» nalinesswuE Ih • subject of dinin' nml aiimiraami. Thoimh 
Binkim; far lielow the orifirirmliry and opirit of his model. Destrm- 
tHines' work ilnplays some fnney nnd talenk The niillior lunir 
roniliicicd the Jnjminl iIoh Se.uv.m'*. nnd was eneneed in sonH* 
Rentroversics with Voiaiiro, winch did little honour to either party. 
The Aldi ' Desftintnines died in ITil. A letter from him to Swire, 
on the siifaject of hii tr.'in>i|iiti-in, with Swift's reply, may be fuJhd 
in Swift's Works, vol. XVII. p. 125. He niNilcipi/ex for the rc- 
trenrhments and nlleraliuns which he foiiiid iieci'SMiiry to adapt 
Gulliver to the liuite of llic Fn-nch iiutirni. Thi* Henn senrrriy 
' admits the apoloiry in hi.<i answer, p. 129. ,Jho trunilutiini suc- 
ccedeil extremely well with the Fraiich iinblie.. 

t The TiiPm VOMIMB of Gulliver’s Tniveh was published by 
this unlilushina fiirfrer so early as irJT. wi^^nut ii pnnter's name. 
It is exociiteil in the same form with the •'cnuinn work, but is a 
mere liooksuHor’s eatch'iienny. The author sends Gulliver mi a 
tonind voyage to ItrolidiKnnx. hut. mmiii tirinir of iIk* ta«k of orid- 
nal Romposition. however littlijVcnius wits expendid in it, Ik* fills 
the remainder of the vohimo with tho unaeknowledirad plunder rif 
a French Voyt^e Imwlfutirf, entiued. Histoim desSexerambts, 
wliirh, in tlie work entitled Mc1nn{.ni8 tir^s d'linS RrnnAi Bnilio- 
tho^iie, is ascribed to Monsieur Allctr. Tho work was Niinprossod 
in iWice, and other Cntliolic kinidoms, on acCouiflof the deis- 
lical opinicns which it expiosiedt and bciof theaefiMu af nre oe* 
Vol. Vlii. 


tiona, a work thus completely suyessful foiled not 
to be attemied by imitations, parodies, keys, verses, 
commendatory and delnuiatory, nnd the whole nc- 
companinientaof a popular triumph, Ii not forgetting 
a slave in the chariot, \vhose abuse and ribaldry 
might retiiind the exulting author he was stili a 
mail. 

The publication of the Travels, as giving fresh 
i^nd udniiional notoriety to the author, served to in- 
crease Ilia favour nl Leiceater House. Main pieces 
of mutual noliteiieas^wcrc exchanged, and iiiiieh 
raillery on the subject of (iul liver, the Vahooa, and 
the Liihputiaiia. At leaving England, Swift had 
n^uestfd from the prinit'ss and Airs. Howard, a tri- 
fling present, taxgig the former at ten pounds, and 
the latter at one guinea, as a incrnoriiil of the dis- 
tinction wiiic'h they sdemed to place between liirn 
and an ordinary elrrgynian. The princess promised 
a present of nuKlals, which was never fulfilled. 
Mrs. Howard, more true of promise, sent Swift a 
ring nnd a letter, which he nnswA'red by a letter in 
the character of Gulliver, accompanied with a gold- 
en trinket in the shape of a crown, to represent tho 
diaik'm of Lilliput.S The princess condi'seended to 
accept from the Dean a piece of Irish silk for her 
oxHp, wearing, a puixPof obligation to winch his 
<BorrH8pondeiiee ri'Ciirs rather too frecjiiently after 
their breach. Every thing seemed to intimate, that 
ill case of the prince’s succession to the crown, Gul- 
livfT (to use tlie words of P^terborow) had but to 
chalk his pumps. -und learn lo dance on the tight 
ropi’, and no miglit yet be a bishop. 

While tliQ Travels were printing in silence nnd 
mystery, Pope was biAied with the projected Mis- 
cellanies. Nodiing could exceed the generous and 
good liiiinoured frankness with which Bwift aban- 
doned his verses to his friend’s eritieisin, entreating 
him to correct, to burn, and to blot, without favour. 
He showed himself as tnietalile in his years of full- 
blown fame, as when in his younger years, ut the 
instance of Aililison, he erased forty ver8t«, added 
forty verses, and altered a like number, in tne short 
poem of Baucis and Philemon. In the iniddlc of 
March, iheMiseellaiiy was published, with the cipher 
of the two friends comhiiicd on the title-nage, and 
Pope rejoiced in the joint volumes in whiem they 
were to walk hand in hand down to posterity. He 
had also reason to congratulate himself in point of 
eiiioluiTient, for the sale was so rapid, that the two 
first volumes were speedily followed by a third, nnd 
the, profit, of which the Dean resigned the whole to 
him, was considerable.lT A yet more important do- 
nation was the copy-right of Gulliver, which Pono 
sold for the sum of three hundred pounds. The 

ciim>nrc. nfrcreil furilitios for tlie Itnit-focpil iilaxiarism and 
gory Ilf tlM* iiutiHirof tho thini voliiiiio of Gulliver. 

n Dr. Arliiithnnt wioto two pumrihlots on tlic siiluoct, one ontj- 
tlrd " Gulliver DecyplK'reil, or reinurkH iiiKm a late IsNik (rf* Tra- 
vuls into Mtiycnil nunoto nations of the worlil, vindicating the 
revorond Dean, on whom it is maliciously fiithored, with some 
prniNiUle miijcelures coiiceminp tho n'al Hiitluir." The piuce, 
wliie.h has not niiieh of Aiiuithnot’s humour, is itulilishuil in his 
works, T.ond:in. 1770 . vr>l. I lie also piihlisluxt " Cntiral Kemarks 
on C'aptain (jiilliver’s Travds, hy Dr BenMuy.” In tliis pioRO of 
millory, I ho author lulioiira to sliow, that tho fund of tho HouyhR- 
lintns was known to the ancients, and quotes, among otiicr piooft 
of liis a.xsertiun, tlie fiillowing imitatioii fioin Chaucer: - 
** Cortes qd John, 1 nut denyo, 

Thiit tuiichonile of the Stoflos counlrye, 

I ri'do nx thylke old enmyko soyUie. 

YIoub afore oiirwhiystuii toytlin ; 

'J'hcrTN'ii, as yr sliull uiidorstando. 

An ylo ycloiNvl Comwora I^mde, 

Wliijr niB qp ilampnynge r.^\vely 80 ; 

No lochonMurf in sainctos gise ; 

Nr* sely squiro lycko bniwd'nxl a|)C, 

Who miikon Goddox boko <i jupo ; 

No luinmun vylo mishnndliiigc youtho ; 

No w< men. miicklo unro in sothe : 

No flnitrpr *, nc unlottnd Rlorko, 

Who rirhoii liiifl withouton worke; 

' For vyr.o in thought, ne uls in doile, 

Was nevor known in Londoof Stede.*' 

Three poeAis in tho Miscellany, the Lamentatioa of Ghimdal- 
clitch. Maty Gulliver’s epistle to her busliand. and a ,lillipuban 
Ode, Swiftl Works, vol. XIII. p. aw. 361, 385. wx'ro also occa- 
sionod by the celebrated Travels. Tlioy have Wn aMiilwd to 
Gay,, but wore Rcrtninly written byPoiy. See his letter, Sth 

Maroh. 1798-4 Uml. v«l. XVII. p. 104. ^ 

§ Tms toy m still preterv^ by Mrs. Howard’s icpresontativea. 

1 Amountioi at least to ono hundred and ^pounda 
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publication of the Jiliacellany had some less pleas- 
mg consequences.* The treatise upon the Bathos, 
and the examples compiled from living poets, drew 
upon the allied authors a hail-storm of petty lam- 
poons and libels from the aggrieved parties, under 
which Pope writhed, thftu^ Swift despised and 
overlooked them. 

Stella had now apparently recovered a tolerable 
state of health, and, in the month of March, 1727, 
Swift visited Rngliind for the last time. Mia rocep-* 
tion at Leicester House was us cordial ns eveij but 
there were no traces of that Ih^pureiit spirit of ac- 
commodation with which Walpole hud forineily 
received him. The ^linistci had, during the Dean’s 
absence, gone so far us to express to Pope hia desire 
of having seen Swift again beforS he lei't Kngiaiid, 
and his having observed a wtllingness in him to Jive 
there.* Upon this overture he prubablv expected 
something to have been proposed or asked by tiic 
Dean. Tiic hint, however, was not taken : und 
Walpole’s eommimicatioii on the subject with Piipc 
plainly* .shows thu absurdity of the allegation that 
Swift had uirereu his services, and that these ser- 
vices had bum rejected. On the contrary, it is evi- 
dent that tlie Dean, however desirous of being 
removed to England, was sia Ifum stooping to 
solicit it as a favour, that he did not even seekjirio^ 
thcr interview with Walpole, though it was indi- 
recliy offered, for the sake of stating his wishes 
more plainly. Walpole, ofiended by Ins iiidiflerenee, 
little gratified, probably, hy the hints in the Travels 
to Lilfiput, now broke off all coiiiiiiunieutioii.f Per 
haps, also, he considered Swift ns privately cabal- 
ling with Piilteiiey and Bolingbruke, perfiaps having 
found the road to the prince’s good graces, through 
the interest of the princess, he cliOsc to keep no 
measures with the little bund of literary friends who 
had uttuclied themselves to Mrs. Howord.,p Swift 
had previously intimated, that, if he was not better 
ciited by the minister this year thnfl the last, he 
ould mke Vengeance ; and necordingly, within a 
few we«%s after nis arrival in England, wo find him 
engaged in a paper to be sent to tlie Cral'tsman, the 


epistle, which was never finished, he touches upon 
’^the grievous mistake, in a great minister, to neg- 
lect or despise, much more to irritate men of genif a 
and learning,’ which was probably his own iinnK- 
cliatc cause of resentment. i\bout this time, toV, 
Swift is supposed to have supplied Gay with the two 
celebrated songs, after erigrafttd in the Beggar’s 
Opera, beginning, “Through all the eniployiiients 
of life,’’ and “ Sinee laws were made for every de- 
gree.’’ W barton Ifiis assigned both to Pope, but tho 
internal evidence is in favour of Mr. Deane Swdfl 
and Mrs. VVhitew^y, who uniformly declared they 
were written byrfhe Deuii.ll 
After a summer spent among the friends of his 
Hf'st days. Swift began to resume his inteiinon of 
passing the winter in n milder climate,, as it was 
supposed the air of the south of France hiight miti- 
gate the distressing symptoms of his reeurring dis- 
order. The king’s death, and the^irubable di8iiiist|il 
of Walpole from office, interrupted his purpose, nifil 
lighted up, for the lust time, those hopes of comforl 
at hast, if not of niiibitiuii, which depAided on hi# 
being settled in England. A ehniigc of ministry 
was generally expected. Sw'ift, aeeiistoiiied to dis- 
nppoiiitnieiit, was less sanguine than others, and 
hesitnteil whether he shoulrl suspend his joiirney to 
the continent. Bulinghrokc urged him to reiiitfin, 
unci expressed his that the onportunity of 

f|uitting England for Ireland was fairly before him. 
He remained, accordingly, kissed the hands of their 
majesties on their nceession. and was received by 
the queen witii her usual murks of favour. But Sir 
Uob(‘rt Walpole, through the interest of Queen 
f ‘aruhne, triiinipned ovct nil his rivals, and on the 
241 h June was reinstated in the eiiiiiloyiiieiits and 
eonfidencft whieli he enjoyed under the loriner mon- 
arch. JSlilI, however, it was supposed, that the 
secret infiiience of Mrs. Howard might serve her 
friends. 8 wilt wrote to her requesting her advice 
eoncerning his intention of going abroad, and eon- 
'iiriiig her to answ'tT him with sincerity. Mrs. 
lownrd replied, exhorting him not to leave Eng- 
land, as it would have an appenrnnec of disnlYee- 


* awift'4 Work*, vol. XVII. p. .W. 

t Tlw sUiry liii* been retuileil with more or los* credible cirniiiti- 
■tnne*'*. urrurding to iIh* tuitb id' iho iiiirratur. I.(inl Clu'stcr- 
field, prubiibly with ii view uf iiiyMtit'i iiia hi* rifdiiliiti* aiidiciice, 
tnn (mIiiiiii ShiIi n*{iardiil with tin* uiiiioHt 


field, prubiibly with ii view uf iiiyMtit'i iiia hi* rifdiiliiti* aiidiciice, 
linitoiidi'il that Cliartnn (aliiiiii aaili n*{iardiil with tin* uiiiioHt 
abiMirreiiCf) acUnl a* iiiastter ul'tliu crn iiiunic* wlini the l)i>uii of 
8t. Piitnck's utliTvd to barter In* poltlirnl I'adh fur cliurcli iireter- 
incnL To the utter imiiroliabilily of tin* tale in itadf, it may be 
aildod.thnt we know, fnnii Hwili'* i*orn>M|Hnidt'iin>, that lir met 
with Wal|Nilu only twin*, -once by iiivitntiiin to iliiiiier. iiiitl unco 
at an aiidieiicp iiikmi the imldic busineM* oflrulund, viIh'II Ik* wm 
intnaliireil by l.ord IN-terliorow. A inure inuili'sit edirion of llie 
Icsemi la'ar*, lliiit Hwill only iniliciiled In* wiiiJu’* to the iiiiiiisrer 
by imiiitinff to a tree which wav lH‘itriii;r down the wall nyuiiivt 
which it ItMiniMl, and olinerved. that !*<, like that tnvs iieinlcd 
•upiHirt ; iin attnek whieh Wal|Ndu imrried, by niiMwerinif. ** 'I'lwn 
why, IHicttn'. did you uttnrh yoiinelf to a fulling wall A tliini 
■tatiMiiuiit traiisteni the Biinilp of the tree, with wiiue variatuin, 
t6 Waliado. Switl n khhI bluntly to lm\'n nnked Sir UoiNTt to 
remove him, tor (b'd'* Rake, fnnn that wtftcheil country of Ire- 
land, and tiu) niiiiiHter replied by iNiiiitinff to a friiit-tiee, wliieli, 
he Miifl, was riiiiied by beiiiK truiiRplaiited tVoni ii hunjitry huiI to a 
richer one. Both thoRn loflt Rtoni's would imply a wiNli, on the 
part of Walpole, to ndlise SwitV* nvjueRt with inuiy and mircuRiii, 
whiuii i* altogether incoiiBiRtmit with iho o|i<*iiiiifr whirh Im> Jn>ld 
out to Po|io. It must be afM. d, that Mr. Ooxe, thoii(;h nliundaiitiy 
Revere iiihiii Hwitt, in aein'rnl, iiiakev no mention of any hiien 
di*yrarenil tmnNar.tioii* a* are charip'd ii|mhi him hy these Hiorie*. 
See tlm Memoir* of Hir Robert WiiliNile. A iiioni; Home ninn'ella- 
ncoii* jottinn on a Ioobo luiipr in^wift’* hand- writ mir, found 
anioiix Dr. liyon*’ napen, occur* the fo11imiiifr’*“Sir Uoliert 
Waliadp defeiiiled tlni Bclunno of WoimI to tlie Uean before he 
asked him hi* tlmuaht* nlmiit it." 

The iiiifoniou* editor or the Suffolk PaTieri Im* Htnted a hyiK»- 
thesi* which may hiiyo created a niiHiiiidiTstmiiliiii; of SwilV* 
purpomt on tlm inirt of Walpole, whirh iireoiinted for *ub*e<]iient 
iiii8rc|ire*entntion. Swift Buokc to Sir Uoliert of the ililficnily of 
obhterafinx any niifayourahlo imprcBRioii mode on the iiiiiid of a 
prince or xrent minister, inrun when thu accuRiilion that pnned it 
ho* been totally di*iiroved. Swift rvilaiidy wa* thiiikiiii; of f iay. 
Walpole bi'lien'd that he Rpnke in retf>renr« to himself, ami tiiia 
gave tlw naiaaro a lumwuich tho Dean did not ilesurvo, and re- 
pmantM Swift oa having mode apologioi on hi* own account.— 
SSift'a DCark*, vul. XVII. p. 3B1. . . , 

t ** A fetter to the Writer of the OrcnRional Paiwr.*’ Swift'* 
Works, vol. XII. p. 100. In a letter fnmi llolingbruke to Swift, 
dated 18th May. 1797, Iw gives aome hints for this oputlo, which 
the author seems to lhave adopted. Sec vol. XWI. p. iig, and 
compare what is there aiiggiiet^ with the “ Letter, " vol. XU. 
p. im 


from her to hint, that his favourite object of an ex- 
change into Eiiglantl might yet he prnctienble. 8ir 
Robert Walpole’s interest, ami probably that of 
Queen. Chiruline, who in secret ouposeu all who 
sought favours at court through the niediatiun of 
Mr^Hownnl, reniieri'il vain the expecta lions which 
were thus excited. Mrs. iriownrd afierwnrds vindi- 
cated her.«iclf, by stating, that if success did not 
justify her advice, she had at least given the rensuiis 
on wfiich it was founded, !*o that Swilt, having op- 
portiiiiily of judging for himself of its solidity, was 
the dupe of his own judgment, not of her false- 
hood. Blit the Dean serins to have felt that liis 
dignity had siifii red in thus lingering around tho 
eoiirU waiting for a favour which hisviiemics had 
a mmiciniis pleasure in withholding. His resent- 
iiieiil Ainkirn within him, and extendi.d itself not 
only lo Walpole and the queen, but to Mrs. Howard, 
who seems in reality to have wanted the power, not 
the inclination to serve hiin.§ 

During this anxious interval, Bwift was afflicted * 

n Swift nrwr Raw fhu Bi-irgar’* 0|<ura in a roniplute Htnte until 
it wo* jirintcd ; but it diNM not tiillow thot be rontnljiitud no 
Roiift*. lie i* griiorully suprMMcoil to have given the hint of the 
Biilooct, by Biippi'Rtiiv lo liny to write a New pale I'aBtiu'Bl. 
WMiile tliTRC three wit.s, indeed, held tlieingnic etiiuts at Twicken- 
hoin, it may iK'ilitTienlt to hrripii to each iniliviiliinl luM*hare in a 
lalUHir whirh they were oil willing to furllk'r. Mra. Whiteway 
Mttid the Dean also Hiif'peRteil the Trivia, which i* rendered very 
pruluihle. «incu inn lisilut* of walking, anil hi* vemc* on llio City- 
Sliower. Hhfiweti him to be niuRler both of the sulyuct and manner. 

$ The Eon ot Orfonl relate*, in hi* llenuniKcencu*. that, a* a < 
teat ot thn ilepn'e of*iiifliieiire which Mrs. Howard iielnoily poa 
se>**ed,*he wa* perNiiaHtd hy CliCHtcrfieldioiiakof the newnion* 
areh an eurr* coronet for Lonl Bntlinrat. Shn did ao— the queen 
interpoRed \u‘r vetie-^ind Swift ntiimed to Ireland in deRpair, 
rxmvinccd tliat Mr*. Howanl hail no rfficiunt intereHl with tlie 
monarch. I he Kilitor of tlic Suflidk Paper* disprove* tliis repre- 
Reiiiatiqn, by Rliowiiig that in tb* first creation of peiua Lady 
Howard'* inten'st procured a eoninet tor her own brother, w'hieli 
reiidera it liiphlv impreliablo that her influence wna in fim wane, 
or tfiat Ae cmiH then Imvo made a iwint of Lord Bathiimt's pro- 
miSion. Dcnide*, Swift returned to Ireland in Si ptember, ITST. 
and the creatkinvriiii not take idace unUl ttih May, 17S8. SUEKA 
CoiraiiKiiidence, Intraductioii, |x M,8i. 
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with a Hcverc paroxysm of his disorder, and about hearted cruelty to the unfortuna^ Stella, when on 


Stella wns onc(^ more reduced to extremity. The 
a*'^ony with which these tidings alFf^eted him. in- 
d.nccu him suddenly to leave Twirkenham, where 
UC EV U9 then residing, and shut himst^If up in lod^ 
ings in London, nfiserably aflllcted both in body and 
mind.* He wrote to Sheridan ond Worrull in the 
bitterest sorrow, anticipating the dissolution of 

that person for whose sake oflly life was worth 
preserving.” Yet with stubborn udhcreiicc to his 
deterininiition of coneeiding tliei^unioii, he conjures 
Worrall so to iirrtinge, that her dcviease might not 
. take place at the deanery, which Mrs. Johnson aiui 
Mrs. Dinglcy always occupied in bis absence, lie 
had enemies, he snid^ who would interpret such an 
event injuriously to his character. When his health 
was a little restored, he departed for Ireland. He 
took by letter a uivil leave of Mrs. Howard, and 
trim M 111 ir ted bis duty to the queen. To Pope he 
wrote in tiu^inost aflectionnte terms. ” If it pleases 
©od,” he said, “to restore me to my health, I shall 
readily make a third journey; if not, we must part 
as ‘nil human cri'atures have parted.” Such, in- 
deed, was The decree of Heaven, for tliesc illiiMtriuus 
friends met no more. The Dean left t lie couniry so 
ilehrly beloved by him, for th3 last time, in the be- 
ginning of October, 1727. • 

When Swift arrived in Ireland, Stella was on the 
verge of the grave. For six monilis she had been 
only TirescTVod hy constant riiedieal nttendnnce and 
flU|)porr. In this languishing state, she bad a re- 
markable eonversaiion with Swil't upon the subject 
of declaring tlieir marriage, wliicli li:is Ikx'Ii inter- 
preted ill a manner high ly prejudicial to the charac- 
ter of tlie latter, as if he hud been guilty Ttlit most 
sullen eriieliy towards the iVieiid wlioae d( cost 
him such dally agony, and for whose sjuritua. 
eolation be composed tlie most beautiful and ntfect- 
ing devotional exercises. 1 give it with every cir- 
iMimsinnee, as nearly us possible, in the words of 
Mr. Tlioophilus Swift, to whom It was eomiiiuni- 
cated by Mrs. Whiteway. “ When Stella was in 
her last weak state, and one day had come in a 
chair to the deanery, she was with difficulty brought 
into the parlour. The Dean had prepared some 
mulled wine, and kepi it by the fire for her refresh- 
ment. AfteT tasting it, she became very faint, but, 
having recovered a little by dt'grees, when her 
breath (fur she was asthmatic) was allowed ^cr, 
cdie de.sircd to lie down. She was carried up stairs, 
and laid on a bed : the Dean sitting hy her, held her 
hand, and addressed her in tlie most uflectionatc 
manner. She drooped, however, very much. Mrs. 
Whiteway was tim only third person present. After 
a short lime, her politeness imiueod her to withdraw 
to the nd joining room, hut it was necessary, on ac- 
count of air, that the door should not be closed : it 
was half shut,— the rooms were close adjoyiing. 
Mrs. Wliiteway had too much honour to listen, but 
could not avoid observing, ihat the Dean and Mrs. 
Johnson conversed together in a low tone; the lat- 
ter, indeed, was too weak to raise her voice. ^ Mrs. 
Wliiteway paid no attention, having no idle curiosity, 
'but at length she lfl‘aid the Dean say, in an audible 
Voice. ‘ }Vcll^ my dear, if you whfi it. i%t shall he 
oiened,* to which Stella answered with a sigh, 'It 
is too late.' ” Such arc, upon the b(Sl and most re- 
spectable autUurilv, the minute particidnrs of this 
remarkable anecdote. The word marriage wns not 
mentioned, but there can remain no doubt that siridi 
was the secret to be owned ; and the report of Mrs. 
Whiteway I received with pleasure, as vindicating 
• the Dean from the charge of cold-b|podcd and liard- 

* Dr. JtUinsoii hiis siven IhiM rirRUiiiRtarice a malevolent turn : 
“ Ho leil tho iuMiac or Fonp, om U fieoina. with very littlo ceremo- 
ny, fiiulinp tliar two tick rrienih cannot livlftopetlier. anil iliil not 
write* to him till he found hiiiim'lf ut Chester.’' siiikinir, om lie 
himielf ili‘clnre9, under weakncM, age, ami wnimd(*fl alTeciioii, 
Swift misht liiivc chumcil fioni%oxein|itiun fniin ceremony, lint 
l^pp Raw Swift at his lodgings in Uindnn. as he hiiiiRcIf write* 
tn Slieridan, more than once at lca»t ; and wlicn tho Dean left 
Cnglanil. he tmik leave ot I'niiu in a kind letter, mfil wriEcn from 
Chinter. hut left for him at Gay'i lixIgingR, oyer which he to wliom 
it WON addraiicd, " wept like s girl" Swill’* Worlti, voL XVII. 
p. 145, 14A 


about eight q clock at night, Mrs. Johnson closed 
her weary pilmiinage, and passed to that land 
neither marry nor arc given in marriage. 

Swift was now in a manner alone in the world, 
nfflicied by many of those varied enlumilies, with 
winch, to use his own words, the author of our be- 
mg weans us gradually from our foiutiiess of life, 
the nearer we approach to the end of it. Disease 
and decay of nature,— the death of many friends, 
and the estrangement or ingratitude of more,— a 
waiu of relish for earthly enjoyments, with a gene- 
ral dislike fur persons End tligigS} daily increasing 
upon him pasi^ns too readily irritable, and the 
kt.‘cn sensation oT remorse, after having extrava- 
gantly indulged theiii^ all tliese evils combined to 
darken his future prospect; and the gleams of clieer- 
fuliiesH and enjoyment which yet occasionally gilded 
his way, grew fewer ond more languid ns bis path 
tended downwards, until he reached the sud point, 
beyond wliieli nil was second childishness and mere 
oblivion. There remained to hiin, indeed, the ap- 
plause of the public, and the society o6 many sin- 
cere and respeetfiil friends, in the land of which he 
wqs.pow iiiiwillingkrsnn inhabitant for life. But 
Ute Jiirincr could give no balm for domestic afflic- 
tion, and most of the latter had been so much ac- 
customed to submit to his huinoiir, and endure 
practical and personal jests, that either he was net- 
tled by their resealiiient when he luished their pa- 
tience beyond endurance, or, while humoured to 
the very extremity of caprice, became SL'iisihle, that 
excess of faniiliarity vi^s followed by contempt, its 
usual euns(‘tiucnce.t He was banished, in short, 

t Mr Shoriilan I*ir rt^IutiMl iIiir aiiundutt* in llio following torma : 

'*A Rliiirt tiin ‘ lii'tori* lii'nluuMi. a Ri'riio imsaoil iH'fwveii tlio 
Dvaii iiid li(‘r, iiii Nccoiint of which I hull from my fathur, uid 
winch 1 rIuiII uilh rcliintaiicc, oa it NCcmR to lN‘iir more 

linnluii ftuift'rehiimunily rliun iui:^ithcr iNirtofhia conduct in 
lifo. Am hIiu found Itvr fiiiui liiMRohition aiiprituch, a low days bo* 
tore it hnpiN'iicil, in the pn>Hi>ncc of Dr. Hhcridiin. iheJiddruHRed 
Hwift 111 till* nirixt i‘Hriii‘Rt iind piithctic tomia to gmiiDicr dying 
roqiiiMt : ' Tliiit, hr tlu; ciTiunoriy of marriagi* had iMiHMud liotwvcn 
liKHigh for HUiidiy coiiRidcrutionR thoy had not isolmhihid in 
that in order lo put it out of lliu laiwor of Rianilvr to lie 
liiiHy with lH*r fume after doulh, hIio aihiiriHl him hy their fnond* 
Mhio to li'i hor huvu th«> KHliRtuction ol'dying ut loaat, though alio 
liail not livcil, Iiim iicknim Icilgud wifi*.’ 

“ Swill miulo no reply, hut turning on hi* hcol, walkcil ailently 
out of the nKHti, nor ever rhw Imu utlcrw.'ini during tin* lew daya 
rIip lived. TIim bi'havionr thriiw Mn. Johnaon into iinH|H*akali1o 
ugoiiicR, find fiir a tiiiiu she Runk unilcr tho woUrht of so cnHil a 
dHnn|Nuiitini‘nt. Uni riniii nftcr, renstd by indignation, she in- 
veighed ngiiinst Ilia cniclty in tin* hitlerest tcriiiR ; and, Mending 
for a lawyer, made Imt will, licfiueathing her turtunc by Iwr own 
name to charitnble uror. 'I'iiiR waa iloiiu in tlie presence of Or. 
Hiieridan. wlunn she iipiMiiritcil one of her r.xeciitnrR.” 

It ciiniiot Im* ilenied that tlwrc is here an niiecdoto told upon 
appnruiilly giMsl anthority. But Mr. Theophiliis Uwift’s anlliority 
RcemR Mtiil prcf'niblc. It was derived from Mrs. Wliiteway after 
ho uftnihed the years of miiiiniMMi, iiiid Mr. Flieridon was a imy 
at I lie tniieof hiM father’s death ; and iilthiMigh neither fntlicr nor 
son were eiiiHihIc of voluntarily propnuutiiig a fulsuiiuiHl to the 
Deari’i pn>jiifiic.i>, yet it secniR more likely that a Isiy iniglit have 
iiiistiiken what his futliei Raid lu him on such a Riilui'Ct, than that 
Mr. .Swift rIhiiiIiI have niisiindenitiMifl ii story tolil to him repeat- 
eilly uiid minutely hy Mrs. Whiteway, after he hiul come to man'a 
estate. In fuel, th:* hanIneHs of h>‘iirt imputed to Uwift, by the 
earlier edition of the story , is not only totally ine.oiiKiKtont with on 
nIftTtion agiinixcil by tlie view of itH dying object, hut with (>vcry 
eirenniHtuncH. Vnriessu whs ilciid,— Stella was dying,— the Dean 
(MMild no longer fear thut tlie H<M;iety or eJuiniR of a wife alMiuld 
In* fiirceil upon linii, -the Hcene wiis closeil. and every reaHon for 
niysier}’ .it mii end. The n‘1alioiis may indeed be reconciled, hy 
RUpiKHing iliiit Ilf Mrs. Wliiteway HiilMi*quont to tlie Rcenc de- 
.id ... The l)^n may at length have n*lent(.>il, yet 
aiiiKd ianoninr of it. Dr. Jolaiaun seema to have 
edi..e 118 given in the lext. 

* The Dean was fuiid of pranks which bonliired on clnldiRh 
.ports. It will InirdlylM* belli ved thar he wmietimeR, by wav of 
exerriRe, iiMrii lo ehuse the (JrailanR, and other nccoiiiintNlutina 
friemU. tliniiigli the large Ofiartmeiils of tlie. Deanepr, and up and 
down Mtiiirs. ilriving them like iNiNeR, with his whip in Ilia hand, 
till he had nceomiilishiid hia URunl quantity of cxcreixn. 1 have 
lienril there wns an olil gentleman, u .Scot, or of Scottiah extrac- 
tion, seltleil in tin* north oilrelnnil. wlmm he list'll to teiize with 
-■line Rtory of the dirt and poverty of his country, till tiu* old nian, 
between jeRt mill earnest, started iqi wii||i liiscnne uplifted, when 
Swift, in gn«t Rooming terror, would tun nwny to hide himseir. 
Hit practical joki's he sometiineH iiuslioilbeyunirevcn tlu; patience 
of the giNNl^nilureil Blieridan, and then was aiiery wRh him nn 
not enduring wluit no man ought to have wisiieil a mend to 
hriNik. Tho Dean’s answer, furinRluncc. to .Sheridun’M rliynies rm 
Bnllyspelhii. tfJw'ift’H Works, vol. XV. p. M,) wim so coarse and 
vulgar, (luinleil, too, and publishi*il,) that Hiieridan considers It 
aa ui Buruiit ou himsidf , and Uie lady he had uccoinininied to toM 
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from Pope, Bolii^broke, Arbuthnot, nnd bis ongi- 
iinl conipf!t*rs, wini wliom he measured mind against 
mind, leui nod to respect himself in respecting them, 
and felt no other superiority than might arise from 
a iniiinentnry advantage in argument.* 

Anii)itiun is often snmthercd when deprived of 
hope, hut its restless ghost Sfdduin fails to hniiiit 
those whom it has called vnssols, and to excite them 
to animosity or vengeance, even after hope is no 
more. Swift, accordingly, after the deatii of Sicllif, 
seems first to have been roused by tin* sense of 
Walpole’s enmity. It was gl-eutly incicascd by the 
conduct of Queen Caroline and the minister towards 
Gay. The promise of her liajest jt’ .s tml ronagi: Toiild 
not decently he witlidrawii fioni the poet, but, as il 
to murk her altered opinion, and^\en eonleinpl, he 
was named gc-ntleman>uslier to the Ih ineess r.oiii.sa, 
then an infant. Gay, with proper spirit, refused the 
appointment, nnd, in the lleggars Opera, took a 
most ample satisfaction upon king, Miiecn, and mi- 
nisters. This mvked affront to his friend opened 
Swift’^ cyei^ if he yet h(|pe«l any thing, cither from 
lheqiicen*^s fuvodr. or tlieintluenceofiMis. Ilowanl.t 
In this huinour he i-oinposed tliecclelirah'd Kliap- 
sody, (173:5?) in which the ironical prais«‘s which he 
bestowed on the nionareli, igiccn, and royal fnniily, 
were taken in such good part, that he n^snrrj i)j. 
King he received a message of thanks. “ Tluj iThap- 
pocjy,” says the doctor, “might have rontiniied to 
S\^ft the favour it luuii ae»iuired him, if Lord TTar- 
vey had not undeceived Queen Qnr<dine, and taken 
some pains to teach her the use and power of the 
irony.*'l: Although a friend to the Protestant siic- 
cossion, he had never regnnb'd with niia'li cordiality 
the family on which the crown was settled: ami 
when there was a report that (Jeor^* I. intenried to 
pnhlish, or sue out a divorce ngainsi Vis unfortunate 
consort, nnd declare a iriiirriugc with the Duchess 
of Kendal, whom he is said to have married with 
the left hand,— the Dean made the peiyilexily of the | 
ininistorH the suhieet of the bitterest epigram which 
his owtf or aiiv other pen ever trnced.ll The atten- 
tions of (hirolifie, wlien princess, had suspended a 
dislike, which now returned w'itli double hitterness. 
One of his modes of mortifying the royal fainily*was. 
to cause a inoniiinent to he erected in theOntficdral 
of St. Patrick’s, to the ineniury of tlie Duke of 
Sehomherg, reflecting bitterly upon his desi'endunts, 
who had declined being at this (;xpense. The par- 
ties whom this inscription iiiiiiiediatcly adected, 

wnterinir ptnn*. V«>i ili«> in Ihm rlirirncter «f iIhi stTond 
Soldiiinii, rrMi-nt4 Iiih very nRturnl nnd just iiiditninrioii. a» nri art 
of iiivh trfiiMiiii ocsiiiiNl lii<* autlMirity, nr, iih Ih’ Ktylrsi if, " n(;.iuist 
all tlin ruli'H nfriMiHun. liHtc.autNl iiiitiirc, judgiiiriit, eniUludr, or 
CAHiiiiion niiiinuTH." Iliid. vtd IX. p. 3',{Q. 

* In llii'M,* iiifliinrholy inoiiiriiLs hr swi'iiia to linve drawn up 
the fidlnuiiur list cirn'iniirkalilr nnd illii!ilriniia ivrMiim, with whimi 
hr hint livrri in intiiiiiiry ut viinoua iH'rnNis uf liiii lifr. Thu ori- 
siniii in arniini; tin* I'lipiTii |irri«rr\id liy Mr Smiiii — 

" Mvn liininus fiir thrir Irariiiiu;, wit. ur yrrat ciiiplnyniciita or 
quality, of iiiy nniiiaintuncei w ho nru drail. - 
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Sir Wiltinm Triupir, 

J^ml Htinirrii. 

Kurt of llnliliix, ' 
lliiriirt. lti!i)Hi|i of Saruin, 

]Mr. Wyclirrly, 

Air. Nir.li. Kowe, 

Nr. AdiliMiiii, 

Dr. ({nrlh. 

Sir Julni Vanhnur. 

Ilr. Siii.ilridKi*. UishopofllriKto], 

Dr. (Inxtril. Risluip of (Micstei, 

Dr. Iliiii), Risliop Ilf 111 rrfnni, ^ 

“ Men i>f iliMtiiirtiiHi, and iiiy frienda, wlw are y(( alive. Feb- 
ruary 19. 17*i8-9.— 


[fonl >Vill(inehliy n*' Rrook, 
rirnn of Windsor, 

Diiki* of Ri'niinirt, 

Eiirl of Ih-rkrlry, 

Antlioiiy III niry, 

Kurl 111 Oxford, lortl-trrninirrr, 
Lorii IJari'iiiiit.lonI cluinccllur, 
Dr. John Kn-iiid, 

Dr Ruti'Iiflr, 

Nr. ('oiivrrir, 

Mr. Prior. 


Enrl of PetprlKirow, • Mr. Onar, 

Duke Ilf Ormond, Kart of Orkiiry, 

Earl of Miirr. I.ord Ciirtrrrt, 

Loot ViariMiiit BoliiiiHnoke, F.nrl of Daitinoiith, 

Loot Batliiiixt. w . .. . 

Enrl of burlinKton, 
liiinl Miiaham, 

William Piillrney, Eaq, 

Dr. Arlmthiiot, 

Mr. Poiw. • * 

t Yot Gay's eauaiw of cimpliiint are mimpthiiu; ovriratril hy 
his tViciuls. See on tliu aiiUicct thu lutriuhicUuii to the Suilulk 
Corn'inomlrnce. ' 

1 Kirsr’a Anwdotea. p. 15. 

9 It was fiHinil amose Swift'a papoia. with tliix^haractoriiirie 
Jotting on thn Imrk. - ‘A ixirkod (n'lisoiiubie I^L 1 wish I 
anew the author, that 1 might hang him." 


Lonl llineiry, Idrndl 
Vi'illinin Rriiiiilry, Eaq. 
Eigl of Pi'iiihnikc, 
I.iml HrrhiTt, 

Sir Andrew Fountain. 


were the Earl of Holdcrncssc and Lord Fitzwalter; 
hut it also touched upon the envoy of the King.af 
Prussio, who, hoving married a grand-daughter iof. 
Schonihcrg, made a formal complaint to Gcorgdl. 
The king expressed himself much displeased, n^id 
said publicly m the drawing-room, “ that the. Dean 
of St. Patrick’s hiicFput up that monument out of 
malice, to make a quarrel betwixt his majesty and 
the King of Prussia.’’ Thus, an irrccoiicilubic breach 
took place betwcon Swift and the court, as well as 
the ministers. On Walpole, Swift mode war both 
in veise and prose, nor dgl he spare even royalty 
itself, fur the “»! erections for making a llirth-day 
Song” are most hitter upon the whole family, espe- . 
Anlly on Queen Caruline.§ 

While thus vesting his resentment against the 
court, Swift continued to apply himself with great 
vigour to the national interests of Ireland, although 
so much dreiidi d and disliked Uv the government, 
that even his friend Oarteret declined to admit him 
to any sitnntioii whirh could give him an ofiiciHl 
right of interfercnee.^l Hut the pntrioiisin of Swtft 
was not to lie damped hy discourngemcnt. In every 
varied form he endenvoiirid to make the people 
aware of their rights nnd interests, — the rulers 
of the impolicy, us well ns cruelly, of their oppres- 
sive rcstiietioiiH. The “View of the State of Ire- 
land the “ Srory ofan Injured Lady the “Letter 
to the Arehbi.«diop of Dublin eoiicerning the W'ea- 
vers;” ihe “Auswit toSir Joliii Hi own’s Memorial,” 
and ninny other Tracts, euntaiiicd in the seventh 
volume,** show' his careful and unremitting alleii- 
tion to the rights and interests of Ireland, whether 
politit'ul, coniniereini, or agrieultiiral.tt Hut the iii- 
iiiiitahle piece of irony by which he proposes to re- 
lieve the distresses of iho poor, hy converting llieir 
children into food fur the rich, has never been equal- 
led 111 any age or eoiintry. _ 'I’he grave, formal, and 
hiisiness-like mode, in which thu calculations are 
given; the projector's protestation of absolute dis- 
interest in the success of his plan ; the economy 
with which he proposes the middling class should 
use this new species of food : and the magnificenct 
which ho attaches to the idea of a well-grown fat 
yearling child roasted whole, for a lord-mayor’s 
feast ; the style of a projector, and the terms of the 
shunibles, so coolly and yet caret ully preserved from 
beginqing to end, render it one of the most extrapr- 
diiiary pieces of liuniour in our language. A foreign 
nufhur was so nineli imposed upon hy the gravity of 
thtf*sly)e, that lie quoted it ns an instance of the ex- 
treme distress of Irelaml, which appeared to equal 
that of Jerusalem in its last siege, since a dignitary 
of tliu church was reduced to propose, as the only 
inode of alleviating the general misery, the horrid 
re.soiiree of feeding upon the ehildVen ol the poor. 

’JMiis repealed inlerrcrenre of Swift seems greatly 
to have annoyed the faction by which Ireland was 
tlien^ruled, nor was their displeasure always silent. 
The mayor and corporation having resolved to pre- 

Swi^’h Wiirka, vol. XIV. p. 439. 

^ He iH'Vrr cfHilil pTexuil on Uinl I'artoro! lonomiiiotehimone 
of tlio truKlefR of tilt* linen iiiniinriictury, nr even ii jiMticu of tlia 
IM'nm. HIr lunlHliip nlwnjM re| liid, "1 am mire, Mr. Dean, you 
ileapixL* ItioHe liutliera, nriil wiiiilil not jirrept of them.’' The 
Deiin uiiKwereil, niy Innl, 1 iln nor.aa I miaht Ih* sen'irealili* 
lo tlw puliliiuii holli eii|iiii‘iiie:ii ; Imt, nx 1 wiiulil not be governMl 
|iy yiiiir eM'ialeney. nor jiih lit ihe linanl, nr .snller ahuHen to pnaa 
there, or .it a qiiur^LT ReoHifiirH aFMi/eii, I know that yon will nut 
indulge me for Ihe yimd of this nnhapiiy niitiiin : lint, if I were u 
worthless menilier orPiirliiimeiit. or a hiskip, would viitn lor Dm 
court, and lK trn> my eniintry. llwn you wiinid readily vrant niy 
riYueRt.'’ iHird Cartun I replied, with equal freedom and polite- 
nexM, ** Wliiit yon .say in literally true, and tlK>Tefore you must ex- 
ciiMi* me." ’lla> Dniiii, sometiiiio alleniania, in company with 
Dr. BoUon. Arehbixhop of Casliel, Dr. Myiipe, Rislmp of Elphiii, 
and uDht tnislees of Dm bi>ard, uiiked him why they would ia>t 
riort him tniKtee. The iircliliislmp answered, "That Im: was tmi 
siwini 11 ra/iir, nnd woiihl cut them all." To which the Dean 
iiiuile IH» n'i'ly. .'<\\il>iuiin. vol. II. p. S17. 

** Ol .Swill's Wnrils. to which these Memoirs are prefixed. 

♦♦ His mnst trilliiiy iMiiintics were iiunlified with a view to the 
inlenjNt ol ln>lnijd Givinip one day a giiiima to the innkl-scrvant 
pfa Iriciid. he rliiirgixl her to biiiLa miwn of Irish stuff wiih hia 
Umnty. Keturiiiiii^ HRcrwanls and findini * * 


uouniy. ii eiuniine aitcrwanis and finding her in the same dress, 
Ih* accused her of negleeiing his ordera. Slw went out and ro- 
**ir. ®P"‘a filleif with a sot of Iho Dean s works. 

' I Mtul. " rikui.i. ..AIIV MinoM.nn.. Sa till, fridli Qtlin I llAVA 


uraoil 
‘ This, 


slu' siiiil, " jiieiMc your reverence, ia the Irish stutfl have 


bisjgiii, nniLlit tier was never inunufkcture^" Swift, as may ba 
BupiHMcd, was highly graUtied. 
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sent the Denn with the fVcedoin of the city in a 
gulden box, Joshua, Lord Allen, although he had at 
'one time rouriechthe Dean’s friendship, chose, in 
the Goiinril and House of Peers, to make a bitter 
invective against Swift, as a Tory, a Jacobite, and 
a lihnllcrof the government ; and publicly upbraided 
the mayor with wasting the money of the corpora- 
tion in making presents to such a character. The 
Denn heard of this attack with tlgi greater indigna- 
tion, as, within a few hours after the invective had 
been pronounced, Lord ^\llcn had sent a common 
friend to him with renewed protiAtj^tions of regard. 
The mediator, fintling other uriologie.s ill received, at 
‘ length said, touching his forehead, "You know, siiiH' 
our floor friend is a little disordered here at times." | 
—"1 know,*" answered the Dean, with great gravity, 

" that, he is a madman ; and, if that were all, no 
man living could (ominiserntc his condition more 
than myself; but, sir, he is a madman possessed by 
the devil. 1 renounce him." Accordingly, he not 
<\^lv yindicifted himself to the lord-mayor and cor- 
poration on occasion of receiving the freedom and 
r«ld box, in terms the most peremt>tory,* hut also j 
uiibhsiied, in an advertisement, 1 a contradiction of I 
Lord Allen’s charge, as “insolent, false, scandalous, | 
Tiifflicioiis, and, in a particular degree, perfiilioiis.' 
Upon (he same occasion he cornposed and published 
the satire entitled Traulus,? the first part of which 
is a dialogue turning upon the inclnncholy apology 

t iroposcd for Allen by their common friend, Robert 
jeslie. And, on several oilier opportunities, the un- 
fortmiate peer was distinguished in the Dean’s sati- 
rical productions.il 

In onlertn maintain this skirmishing warfare, the 
Dean and Sheridan, in 172 S, commenced a periodical 
iiaper called flic Intelligeiieer. But the circulation 
being small, and the price of each miinhcr only a 
halfpenny, the printer could not nirunl to pay any 
young man of talent to act as editor, so that it was 
soon dropped. The Dean gives Pope an account of 
the papers which he wrote for the Inti liiuencer, in 
whole or ill part, being nine in nll.§ Perhaps wc 
ought add some part at least of No. 11., >yliich 
the reader will find in the note, containing a singu- 
lar account of an nfirunt offered to Swift by r’oloiiel 
Abel Rani, member of Parliament for the borough | 
ofGorcy, (called Stpiirc Wether in the Intolligpncer,) 
whose carriage intercepted Swift and Sheridan 
rudely, as iJiey were travelling on horseback.lT On 

* Swill's IVorks, vol. VII. p. 275. "* 

t Su ill's Works, vol. VII. p, 281. 

J Switl's Wurks^vol. XII. p. 420. 
n Switl'.4 Works, vol. XII. p. 464, *r. 

$ Lellur fnini Swill to Fuiiu, 12th June, K.n. Iliicl. vol. XVII. 
p. 376. 

H “ TTO iNTKT.Lir.K.NCEH- No. II. 

“ OccvTttarc Cxvuo, cornu ferit file, enveto. 

** My design, in writing this paper, lifiiis chiefl) to I'TaKise •uirli 
barharums, who lhiiiktlieiii«el\(!S exempt fnmi tliiifie liiw.sui' iios- 
' ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ llOlteK 


. - Jipiirty 1 

tion of tile fullowiiiir fact, which 1 shall 
apenivatiori or partiaiity. 

> * Two rI TjrimRii. oi^imn distinction, travelling to the rounlry 

fiir their iionlili, Imniienod to set iifi lopether pi n snii.ll \ill:ige.* 
which was miller the dominion of a cerium niiiiniil.^i'M.ilieil willi 
dlmiro of titlos, that of a mill' iii-r^iloriel and a H>imre. Due of 
the.<m (fenllemcn, siamlimr in Mu: street, and ol^en im! a eoarhinaii 
driving his imaeli and foul- horses tiiriou:lly ueainstliim, turned ii, 
to the eloflc jNisvAfiR between liis mn nnil tlu? si^n |.(ml ; hut th.,* 

wliicli WHS the usual and most uommixlious way. turned hlKirU.^nti 
drove full upon tin; emitlemHn, without any notice, so that lie was 
un a sudden enclosoil betwor:!! the fon>-liorso8 ; and if his friend 
and another gentleman, who were in theniidillc of thustni't, had 
not sadilcnly cnetl out to stop tlie nmeh, ho must have unavoida- 
bly iH'-cn tnifkiun under the horses' feet, aiiH his body br-iiscd to 
death hy the wlieels running over him. Ilis frieiMl, who saw with 
termr wiiat had like to havu licfalien him, full of indignation, n; 
paired immediately to the aforesaid snairvSr colonel, (to wIniiii he 
was told tho equiiuige belonged,) with a complaint against his 
coachman. But tho squire, instead of expressing any conccin, or 
otruring any redress, sent the Ikictur away with tho following an- 
swer : Sir, I have a groat reimiU fur your cloth, anil have sent my 
eoarJimah ki your fnand's iiardoii, ror nnn of your iH>n*ant8 
this moment told mo what luul happimed. Biit,«ir, saM ihisDoc- 
tor, do you think this is sufficient? 1 diiro vonliire to affirm, if the 
like bod bofollen you within the liburticst of my fijgud, and you 

• Cony, or Ngw Borough. f The LibtrilmorBt Bopulehri’s. 


this occnsioti. Swift, or more Mobably his com- 
panion, IS aaiu to have made tbia impromptu: — 

*Mlcar not, Britain, how Irolund's pride and glory, 

MTas hultoil in a sluugli by Uie Ham of Uuruy.” 

Amid thcae disputes, Carteret, with the skill of a 
thoroiigh-lircd courtier, trimmed between the dan- 
ger of olK iiding ilie English minisiry, or rather of 
ftiriiishing them with an apology lor displacing him, 

were brought to the same danip'r hy his servant, he would mit 
only have him punished, biitat the same time, ho would discharge 
him his servipe.— Sir. (said the colonel,) 1 tell you uimin, t!...: : 
have neat my coacliniuii to ask hi imnlun, and I think tliat is 

laigli, -which he siiuke with some sturdiness : and well ha 
night, for tie h:ui two raimons at his lurf-k.- UoimI GikII said tlio 
lliM'.lur til laiiHelf, (wliSn he lind got nut iif gunshot,) whut a Hot- 
tentot have I Is'eii talking to l wIhi so little vnlues the life of a 
geiitleiiiun, and, as it hiipralled, tiiat very gentleman to whmn 
till! nation lintli in a iNirliRiiliir manner lu'Cii obliged. Back lio 
went, full of re.<ieiitmi>nt for the sligliUng treatment liis frieml met 
with, and ver^ eandidly reiNiited all that passeil; wiiii la'ing a 
tiiiin of II ditleifnt H|iirit fniiii that wn'telieil colonel, ordered ona 
of his M'rvuiil'H to write the tiillowiiig leflfr. 

“ * Sui.— My master mininaiifliMl nio to till wan, tlmt if yon do 
nor puiiiiili and turn otf that villain, your ('Aaieiiiiiun, he will tliiiik 
there was a design iiimiii tiis life. 1 put this in wriUiig for fear of 
iiiistakes. 1 am your humhiu siTvaiit tuxommiiiid, 

‘“A. R.* 

" Vjd superscription wnTi,”* For Squire Wether, or some such 
inimi‘* 

“ This li“lier was delivensl, and away went the travelleni. Tliey 
laid not riMiu far, lieliin' they fell into the roiiipuiiy of a gtaitle- 
iiiaii, u degree iilmve the commiai leael, aiiii wIkj seemed to lie a 
man of riiiidourunil iiib-grily, wlucii eiieouragiii them to recount 
what hail liitiiiieinil. fie suiil m answer, that tla*)' hail a narrow 
iMieii|a‘; and it was a wonder that the wluile towr'ii did not fall 
iiiion (hem at uriee, and worry them ; for the laaiple Uktu hud lit- 
tle or no ilfiotihn iN'sjdes wlwt was engiiiri'il to tla* squire, ns an 
etrise.t Ilf the terrors they lay under fntrn their loiidlonl, who rodo 
tls'in all down as i^iras Ins fux-iimiters. After this he took ue- 
riisiou. with greatspodesty and dereney, to draw his chiirarter, 
wliiVli was to the mllowing purpine: That the siinirc had about 
linis ‘11 Imiidred r'uuiuls a year, iiiiil lived in a long white imm, 
where iiiniian living was one fnrtlimgthulH‘tterfi»rhiiii. That his 
piety consisted ui si.\ psiiims every 4iy idler dinner, williout ono 
drop of wine, 'niat he had oiieo rediuu>d n rertain reverend dean, 
plamiHT than any two of las hrethnm, to Im: as slender iilmut tlio 
waist IIS a weiLsel, hy a for 'tighl's sr^Miring of had nlif to which 
the d>>ui) was imt ueeiisloiiiLsI. That hia fiospitality was williiiL 
Mn: uneloHure of a rumpart, with a drawbridgo. That if any gim- 
tleiiuyi was nrimitti il hy ciinnre. Iiis entertainment was lean salt 
iHH'f.Viiiir lM>er, and muddy ale. That his chanty was os miirb 
upon the caudi as a iiiek-|Nicket ; for his ineihoii was to bring 
otlo-rs to ens:! idotrity schools, hy pruiiiising bis ushuIbiicc, and 
so ieiiviiig them III the lurch. 

"TIkiI, withmit the least linrliire of leaniing, 1 m> was a great 
pn'teiider to orutory and isjetry, and eminently laid at both ; 
whirh. (1 Isipu I shall In: excused the digressiiai) brings to my 
nidnory ii idiaiacter given h 5 ' Julius CaintoliiuM of the Kmiwror 
Vents 'Midior quiili-m orator liiissc dicitur quaiii iNsdn; imo 
(lit verins dieani) iM'jtir |NNda iiiioni rhelor:' vix. He was abetter 
orator than iHiid ; hut, to speak the thing mon> pnipi'rly, hi‘ was 
a viler I'o.*! than an onitnr. But to give you u speRimen of his 
eeiiiiis, I shall n>|N-iit an i pigruiti of his own composition, (and 1 
am very sun* it o; every line his owm, without any help,) which is 
(Irnwii hy a sigii-dauher on the cross brsml ofii ferry-boat, in 
cluiniRtera that liavi> hitherto sloml the fury of all wcuUicn. 

" All you Hint are 
To AimIh'W Heir, 

And you flint lum attend, 

Hhali feiry'd Im 
O er Currick free, 

For Blank's tlic Rontmon's FricniL” 

** Tlie iH’hiivioar of this sfjuire lieiiig of the most savaga kind, 1 
tliink inysidf ohlipsl, out ol the tender reguril wIiirIi 1 Ijoar to all 
strangers and travellers, to animadvert u|ioii him in os geiitlo 
a iiiaiiiier as the oeenuiiiii will allow, and, fherefun', I shall first 
lay flow 11 n few' iNisialuliinis. That every travelling gciitlemart 
is presiiiiied ii» Is'imder Mm protection of tiie governing mayor, 
soven'igii, mririlf, or siiuin* of Mio town or village, which he liap- 
‘ ke his stage that I he laws of humanity, liospitality, 
and rivilily, iijdige him, if tkeru Im no nccommrNlalioii in tls* piib- 

hc-lK" sfitT - -; ofdis'-- ' -•-hii ‘ihr 

■wsiipnly the dr-ficu .. ... 

iiijiifv In* olfereil, eitlMito such stranger or his servants, tlie squire 
is obliged to justify, \indicati>, and espmise their cause. This was 
the nietiKid iilwun;cf1 among the civilized rieople oftheoM Jewish 
ami Heathen world, where wc find some of the patriarchs them- 
selves r^mtlvscemling to wash tlio feet of such travellen as tliey 
entertained. And so sacred was tho regarti for strangers among 
Ute Heathens, that tiMy dionifiefl tlicir supreme god with Mm titlo 
^f Jupiter Hospitelis. NoThing was thought so monstrous os to 
xmer any violence to sojourners among them ; which was so reli- 
giously i>bsmved, that it liecamo iho^lory of Mie most distin- 
guisluM heroes to destroy and extirpate surh as were remsrkaliio 
for their cnielty to stmnwrs. This it was which adthsi so mura 
glonr tothiA'haFOCtor orTheseuB, for tlic punishments Im inflicfod 
on Sisiplius, Prnerastes, Ac. It was owing likewiseto a gcnerrwa 
indignation, that Hercules threw DiomiHla (tlMCulunel and smiro 
of that Bge)4b be devoured by those horses, which he foil with Uie 
flesh of poor travellers ; and 1 And, upon inquiry, that tiicjr wore 
cooch-honca too. 1 shall make no flutliar remark upon tbia, nor 

• . IS* 
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and that of breaking commiinication with Swift, 
whose influence as well ns his talents were not a 
little to be dreaded, even if it had not been Carte- 
ret’s object to presenre and Btrengiheii bis interest 
among the adversaries of Walpole, so far ns it roiild 
be done with security and decency. He was disiin- 
guisbed by a readiness of wit, with which be could 
retort anil parry even the nttneks of Swift. Of tins 
we have already seen a very classical instance. And 
it is said, that, about tln‘ time wlicn the proelaiiia- 
tion was abroad against the l^rnpier's fourtli U tter, 
the Dean visited the castle, and having waited for 
sometime without seeing t|^e iord-liruieiiunt, \trote 
upon one of the wAidows of the (.'haiiibcr uf au- 
dience these lines « 

*' My vory {ifNNi kinl, 'lisi a vr-ry Ii»n1 fa*!k, 

Fora mail to wiiil here, who liiis iiiilliiiii; to ahk.*' 

Under which Carteret wrote the following happy 
reply ^ 

“ Mv v«rv eiKNl Donn. Ilien' mn* frw wlwi roiiio liorc. 

I ll iir " 

On some such occasion, when (/Sirleret had par- 
ried, with his usual dexti-nty, some f-oiii]jliiint or re- 
quest of Swift, lie exelaim^i|l '’What, m (iod’s 
name, do you do hiTe'? (»i:t bark to youi'ti^'i^ 
country, and send us our huohies again !” * 

T||cy appear iinitiiriiily to linve iiiidei stood each 
other, (hirterel look po oireiiiT at the pntiintie ef- 
fusions of the Dean, however veli4<iiient, and Swift, 
without expecting that thorough eliange of mea- 
sures respecting Ireland, which lie knew il was not 
in Carleret’.s power to efleet,« as conteirted to exert 
bis influeiiie as occasion olll red, to prevail on tin* 
lord-lieuteiuint to promote citiier bi^own personal 
friends, or persons whom be liad luflitieal reasons 
for recoin iiictKjing. The Disiii had, in(i(;^(l, no 
longer those high ides» of (‘niteret's |iatrioti'-m, 
which seem to hnyi> dieflited the poem ifititled “The 
Jhrth of Manly Virtue;'* hut, down to the jirriodof 
his leuviflg Ireland, he eoiitiiiued to retain as iniieh 
respect for him ns was consistent with his eonseiit- 
ing to roinaiti llie involuntary insinimeiii of a mi- 
nistry whom he hated, ami their nonniiul ngeift in 
measures which he secretly disappioved.* And he 
acknowledged at the same time, wiili gratitude, the 
lord-lieutenant's iitteiilion to his rei'oininendatiqns. 
Carte.ret’a comiilnisaiiee on siieli oceasions excited 
the loud eqmplaints of Richard Tiglu', am! other 
violent Wliigs, who, knowing by what a prei*aricius 
tenure the lord-lieuteiiaiit held his situation, endea- 
voured to nliirni liim by an outcry that bis favoiiis 
were chiefly conferred upon thosi; who were disaf- 
fected to government: on whieli oeeasiuii Swift, 
with his usual ironical gravity, wrote his Viiuliea- 
lion of FiOrd (hirleret from the charge of iavoiiring 
none but Tories, High-ehurehnien, and Jneolaies,!- 
a;/|ilinitjon, lint Hny tn llie Mf|uiri‘:liiit it is vi<iy liii|.p> fur liini lliv 
pr.-M’iit ii|{e liiiM nut •I'lr Heri-iili‘!i ten, ur n wi'fk v^milif i.ui |>.iks 
I k.* mIiuuIiI ttu'l die wi'iiilit ul'tliiit licni h rtiiti, ur Ih* tl'iuw .1. 
by wiiy of n'priMil, iiniU'r Ins own lioncs’ ti-fi AihI I ni.i) tiirtliiT 
add, tliiit. Ill IliiM wliolu kinydoiii, Iroin oiir cnil of it to li.i* olln r, 
uiiollior Biiuin* rmild nut Ik> liHiiid who woiilil Ih’Ii.oi* l!ii!i*.i*lf hi 
lliu HJiiiii* iniiiiner to tin* miiiif iicrsoii ■ tint. Iiiiiidrni'.. w I hi, on lln* 
contrary, would have |!iii*n all lIu' aiitisifaruuii ihiit u niii 1111*11 uf 
jualiiv, hninaiiity, and niininon iN'iii-voleiiri*. oni.'hl to do. iiisiii 
IliP like iiccidi'iil, ullhoiiirh tln'y had never seen hiiii lN*lbri* I ron- 
ftiM tliH |MiiH.‘r ciintaina iiutiiiiifr iK'Hides n diy fai.l, and 11 few oc' 
caiiuiiul olKii*rviitiuiis ii|Mm il. But, in tin* f.irmer. I told iny 
readun that furlH wunid lie* tlie ehier^nirl of tin* l•ntl•^tll^llMlellt I 
meant to give tlii‘iii. If what I havi* miiiiI iiniy liavetiny i-lleet on 
the iwriioii conei.Tiied, (to wlioni cure bIiiiII In* liikeii to hetid IIim 
accu'i'd.) nr if it heliw to revue th * old spirit of hospirnlily aniung 
UH, - or, at least. lN>get« iiUetpst.itionof tm* like inliinii.ni iisiif'c 
in others, one mirlut iiiy design is niiswert'd. However. il r.iniiot 
bo uiisoiiaonoble to oximmio malice, avarice, brutality, and liyiw- 
criiiyi wherever we find it." 

I find this story of {jqiiiro Ram alliided to by Mr. Gcogechan. a 
eorresiiondent or the nean, who iiiiikes it his luiast, thiii he liad 
filled tlic oflending coachman drunk, md tliendiy occaniNKNl him 
to lose both his place and chanictur. -Swift's Works, vul. XVlI.s 
p. S36. t 

* ** I boliove my LonI Cortcret, sinr^i he is no Unigoc lieutenant, 
may not wish me ill, and 1 have bild hint often that I only hated 
him as llcuranant. I confess lie luid a genteelcr monger uf bind- 
ing the chains of this kingdom than most of bis predec.essors, and 
I confeM, at the same tunc, tiwt he hail, six tunes, n regard to 
my rueommendation, bf prefemne so many of my £ionds in the 
church : Um two Inst acts ot Ins favour were to odd to the digni- 


UesofDr. Delanv ami Mr. Stopford.” 
t Swift's Works, vol. VII. p. WJ. 


in which he ascribes the promotion of Sheridan, (m 
speedily checked,) and that of Dclany, to the licu- 
tenantrs old-fnsliioncd tustu for clAssical literature, 
which, in these cases, had unfortunately prevailed 
over the inure Inudnblo quality of party zcal._ In 
this treatise the demerits uf Lord Allen and Tiglie 
arc exposed, us having been most active in exciting 
those clamours among the high-flown adherents ijf 
the ministry, or, as Swift entitles them, the hopers, 
pretenders, expeclcr.s and profes.<!ors, whose claim 
It was to engross all the favours of government. 
Besides his fricqdShip for tlic lord-licutcnant him- 
self, the Dean w'ns upon the best terms with hjs 
lifly. his mutlicr-iii'law. Lady VVorsley, and his 
whole family, as appears from’ liis “Apology,” ad- 
dressed 10 Lady Cariercl.t “ 

111 the course of these three years, the Dean liud 
some other literary eneoimters. /)nc of his nntago- 
mst.s .Iqnathaii Smedicy, Dean of Cloghcr, a man 
of indifli rent rjinraeter, a trader m the petty srait^ 
dal of literature, a violent Whig witlnfl, had paly* 
lished a tolerably eoinplelc collection of nil the ri- 
baldry w'hicli he could compose or rake togelbcr 
again.«-‘t Pope and Swift, under the title of (julli- 
vKRiANA, or a fourth volume to their Miscellany. 
Tins presumption not only procured him a promi- 
nent place in tlic Duueiad, but, upon his corning to 
Ireland under the proTeetioii of tlic Duke of Grafton, 
and becoming D an of Clogber, gained him the fur- 
ther distinction of repeated nofiec in the Dean’s 
sulires. It was not unprovoked, for Smedley’s 
“much malice” was “mingled with n little wit,’’ 
and, like the abuse of all who care nut what they 
say, bis iniiipooiis sometimes hit the mnrk.tl But 
what set'iiis to have provoked the Dean more than 
p( rsonnl libels, to w'liieh be was in general insensi- 
ble, was, that Sinedley nifected (0 court Carteret's 
favour ill the “ looser rhyme,” with whieh “t’other 
Jonathan,” as he familiarly termed Swiff, useil to 
propitiate Ormond and Oxford. A part of the Dean's 
displeasure even fell upon Debiny, who, being ii 
good deal about the person of the lord-lieiilemint, 
and hy no menn.s so iiidiflerent to liis own interest 
as the ihoughtles.s SluTidan, endeavoured, by poet- 
ieal I'pi'^tles, fables, &e., oeeasiuiially to awaken bis 
patron’s benevolenee. Swift, who de.«pis(d what 
he called the trade of a “sweetener,” unmoved by 
the oernsional strokes of flattery to himself, inter- 
sp 4 *m*d ihroiigii those pieees, rebuked Delany with 
< onMdernlile a.'-perily for his assentation. The Doe- 
tor bad given further oftence by nttaeking the Intel- 
lig<*ncer, to whieli be w’as not aware Jhat Swift was 
a eoiilriluitor. This nrodiieed “ Badily's ehnrneter 
of the Tntelligeneer,’^ in wliieb the assaults of Dc- 
Iniiy on Sheridan are compared tul!lioseof the wasp 

: SwiflN W'ork'f, vol. XIV j). l(P5. 

n Wt* pniilrd II loli'riililf* pfK'm of Sirifillcy'H on Swift's infrt.’il* 
nil lit till* follow iiiir, tliiiiipli a nmligiiaiitiNirientnri-, linn non* 
•>i.l(":ilili! point ami vivucily.uM wull us a ilMlertcd rcBi'inlilunct* to 
tliii llounb cliarurti'r:— 

THE DEVIT/S LA.ST GAME, 

A SATIRE. 

" Sait* Old Nirk to St. Mir*hii(>l, you iim; me hut ill, 

To iiiippri**;<; nil my fon*i‘. niid n'Hirniranll my iikill ; 

Jsot nil* l-HiRi* 111 ri-ligiiin. I'll show my cihmI parts. 

And tiy iKyonr donirini* r.iii liiiliinru my arts 

'T H a mnTrli, rrn il Ihenni'i*!. and dmw olf his giianl. 

And im* dmil slipi fnmi him, to piny n court card. 

The first lrt*lp he soiielit was n iinulifii'il inimi, 

That hail ronipass niiil void I'or the iiscAe design'd. 

TImtu oceiin’d u iH*rl nnrliing, a sfirk of phiircTi limlici. 
siWIin juul KtillnesH of will, hut his inomis were Iimlicr: 

'JCi*. wit served for mason, and iKissioii firrzeal : 

XV Iki had t(.*etli like a vi|x*r. niid tail like an ccl : 

Wore llie malirc of hell with lieavenly grace, 
or iiumoiireiichapting, and easy of face ; 

His tongue fluw'irwilli honey, his eyes flash’d delight: 

He despisMl wh it was wning, ami nlsised what was right 4 
IIhiI a pack to laticii luckily ; never thought twice : 

Anil wilji conrsencss of heart had a tnsfe that was nice. 
Nature torm'd him malignant, but w'liutting him fust. 

He wns wlgwl for decay, and too brittle to last. 

He would f|uaml with virtue Itieniisc 'I was Ids fire's. 

And w'M hardly a friemi to the vice which lie chiim *. 

He could low notlijng grave, nothing pleasant forbear; 

He wWi alwCys in jest, hut was most so in nruicr I 
Mini be pmiseil, quoth the devil, a fig for all grace I 
80 he iikmUmm a new brogue o'er thulwonxc of his face ; 

^nl him pride ulme horie. and conceit uIkivc splef*n, 

Dlipt him into church service, and cull’d Iiiiii a Dean." 
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who pursued the eagle even to the bosom of Jupi- 
ter, and even ther^ 

*' The spiteful insect stunir the God." 

Bti\, from the address to Delanv on the libels writ- 
ten against him, it is evident, tltat, notwithstanding 
these satirical effusions, he retained a considerable 
place in the Dean’s favour. Indeed, it was the in- 
fluence of Delaiiy, which indirectly, or perhaps di- 
rectly, occasiuiicd the final offence taken by Ciiiecn 
Caroline against Swift. •To understand this, there 
must be produced on the stage thrcc^characiers of a 
Very subordinate and dubious description. 

The Reverend Thomas Pilkiiigtoii was introduced 
by Delaiiy to Dean Swift's notice, and obtained a 
liiiinbb; post in his cathedral. Having some viva- 
city of talents, though totally devoid of principle, 
he made himself agreeable by petty attentions and 
services ; and, upon his expressing a wisii to go to 
Rtigland, the Dean, who was ever anxious to reward 
kipdness amflo serve merit, or what seemed to he. 
such, gave him warm recommendations to his old 
friend llarher, then Lord Mayor of Loudon, who 
made Pilkiiigton his ehaolaiii. He also iiilrodueed 
him to Pope, BoHnghrokc, and one or two other 
friends. But they were soon disgustnl by his im- 
pudence and undisguised profligacy, which produced 
from Bolinghroke, and even from Barber, an expos- 
tulation to Swift on the too great leadiiicss with 
which he granted such rccoinniendalioiis.* Pil- 
kmgton's wife was a person of iniicli the same de- 
scription with himself, haying sonic clcverncs.s, 
much petulance, and a plentiful lac'k both of virtue 
niid discretion. From her husband’s being for .«ome 
time about the Doan's person, this gossiping dam 
picked up some knowledge of his pt^culiar hahit.s, 
and some, little ancedoti'S concerning him, which 
she aflerward.s represented as haying all taken place 
ill her own presence, with llic addition of ahundaiiee 
of figmetiis which hiul no foundation whalevcr.t 
About the snm<'. time, ami also by the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Delany, the. Dtjan interested liiiii- 
self coiisi<lerubly in advancing n suhseriittiuii fur the 
poems of Mrs. Barber, the wife of a woollen-draper 
in Dublin. She was desirous of dedicating her 
hook to Lord Orrery, and she prevailed upon the 
Doan to ask permission of his lordship to siiph ef- 
fect, and Swift’s letter to that purpose is printed as 
preliminary M her dedication. When this pers^m 
went to England in 1731, to get her work printed. 
Swift appears to have recoin nioiidod her to Dr. Ar- 
bulhnni, Gay, Ltidy Betty Germaine., Mrs. (Vsnr, 
Mr. Barber the printer, and others, whom he fluiught 
likely to advance her interest. But an extraordinary 
cireumstanee iiccuTred : for about this time Queen 
Caroline received three letters, with the Dean’s sig- 
nature, hut written in a feigned hand, recoin mend - 
mg to her in very haughty and uiihci-oming tcuiis, 
an intpiiry into the distresses of Ireland, ami de- 
scending at once, from a warm and even violent 
exposition of national grievances, to the case, of 
Mrs. Barber, who is extolled, in the most extrava- 

g aiit manner, as omiiieni for genius and merit, an 
onour to her counfT'y and to her sex ; the best fe- 
male p let of this or any other age, ho^ured or 
envied by every man of genius in F.ngland. Queen 
Caroline was extremely incensed at the tenoiir of 
these letters, as well she might, nor did she drop 
her resentment, ulmough Mrs. Howard expn>ssed 
her conviction that they were n forgery. Swift, oft 
his part, wrote to Pope and to Mrs. Howard, disa- 
vowing the letters alluded to,t disclaiming those ex- 

• * Siu Swifl'ri Workw, vol XVIII. p. a07. , 

t Hur prutoiMleii intimacy at the ilcanrry was in Iho highest iln- 
n c.xaaKomti'il, tor she was never even seen there liy Mrs. 
iiteway. Yet, in some way nr ntlier, sho And iictiui'eir ennsi- 
dcrai)l!> kllnwledf.^> of the Dean's Iwhits Put example, one of her 
anecilotcs is. that she saw Swift cut tho leaves out of a liiUMi- 
somely IhiiuuI book of poems, and pnt them into the chimney 
icnite, saying, he would give UititU wliat tliey wanUd gri>atly— 
jf rs— anil that she was emplored by him to paste into the cover 
the letters of IiLs friends. Now, among Dr., I.yon's parK*i|. tliere 
OK actually tho folio boards of, a Ixwk which hnff snfleied tfiis 
ofiemtioii. and in tlie inside, a list, in Swings hand, of tlie letters 
which had lieen pasted in to supply the original cUnteifts. 

J Dr. Jiihnson says, "lie urged the iminoliabihty of the accusa- 
tion, but never dcnlra it ; he snumes between cowoidico and vera- 


travagiint eulogies which were licSbcd on Mrs. Bat- 
per with Bp little luudcsty, and explaining, that he 
had only taken an inicrest in hur subscription, incail- 
ing to assist humble and indigent merit. Nothing 
inure, indeed, could be infe?re(rfrom ilie terms of his 
letter to Lord Orrery, printed in Mrs. Bin bur’s hook 
as preliminary to her dedication to that iioblemaii. 
Nor was it to be thought that he would have ex- 
pres.sed himself in ferms of sucli exaggeration to 
Queen Caroline^ whihi he was writing his r. al opin- 
ion to the public ill a'-' tour, of deceiil iiioderiition. 
But in this exculpation, he resinned all his former 
causes of di.<«pleasure against tlie queen and Mrs. 
llovviird, (now ('oiiiileHS of Suilblk,) partieulnrly 
his being advised liy the hitler to reiniiiii in London 
after life death of Gep.’ge 1., when he dcsigni'il to 
have visited the continent ; nor ilid he forget the 
unrujuited pri'seiit of Iri.sh silk, nor her majesty’s 
omitting to send the promised iiiiidals. Lady Suf- 
folk returned a good-iiumoured ftiiswer, and Lady 
Betty Germaine alterwards undei^ook, with*grent 
spirit, the defence of her friend. "But the idea of 
her iiisiiiecrily was loo deeply impressed upon the 
Dean's mind ; all future eorrespoiideiict*. was drop- 
ped, bet vvei-n them; anA the hreucli heeaiiic irreeon- 
cilanQ^ between Swift and the court. 

The render may be disposed to ask, who could 
have taken it upon them to forge letters addreswd 
to the queen by such a persfjii 7 The only latter 
preserved is m a large female liaiiil, hearing no re- 
seniblniiee whatever to that of the Dean, any iiioro 
than the outrageous coinpliiiients to Mrs. Barber 
currespuiid Willi hi.s tiftite or style, who, even in 
praising his dearest friends, usually eonveyed his 
eulogy iiiidiT a jViask of irony, and whose ta.ste was 
too just to bestow sueh extruvagaiil eoiiiriieiulutioiis 
oil vers#v>s whieh scaree reiu-li iiiedioerity. It is 
therefore prohahle they weri*4>rged by Mrs. Barber, 
or some of hi^ friends; whieh is the more likelv, ns 
sennditl imputed to her an intrigue with iqi Irish 
literary eharneter of some distineiioii. The Pilk- 
iiigtoiis, hushuiid and wile, were also acquainted 
with the poetess, and eitluT of tliem were capable, 
from 'talents and disposition, to have eommilled 
sueli nil imiioslurt*, and knew enough of the Dean’s 
style to execute such a clumsy imitation as that let- 
ter e.\hil>its. There i.> some reason to think Mrs. 
Barber became aliirined at the probable ('oiisequenec 
of these letters, and dreaded the queen’s reseiiliiient. 
Indeed, the vexation that Swift W'as to experience 
from these, unworthy Pilkingluns did not terminate 
here, and it may he as well to conclude the subject 
at once. 

Swift readily ahnndoned the profits of his publi- 
rntions to tliose whom he meant to favour, and, in 
his regard for Mrs. BjirluT, he permitted her to sell, 
for her own henefit, the “Ver.ses to a Ladv, who 
de.sired to be nddnssed in the heroic style.” She 
conveyed them to tlie pre.ss through the medium of 
the notorious Pilkingtoii. Some passages awak- 
en»*d the wrath of Walpole, who, though generally 
iiidiflereiit to satire, .sec ms to have feared that of the 
Dean, and eaiiglit at the opportunity of making his 
puhlishers an example. Piikington betrayed both 
Bai her the printer, and Mottc the bookseller; and 
city, and taIkH liirf lu> noihing." It w urpleaKBiit 

to »l»ii;rvc oiii> tnaii of g.>iiiii<( midi liaryh mill uiiduHcrvoil 
rcniim's on :moihiT Iii Iih lalliT to Hope, SwitY iiIIowh In; might 
III* guilty of tiiiiy - " lint ii Hiirli a d«’gn*i* uh to wrili? to the qtici'ii, 
uliii hiu umimI III • ill uill ml any riiiisc, and to write i>i Much a 
nianpiT im tin* I. tti r yoiy nl iin*, inid in ifiicli a Ntyle, mid to have 
«i much zeal for oii« alir h! a Mtriinf!. r. ami to nialci* aiich a de- 
arriptiun pi a woninn as t pndi r lu-r li roni all mankind ; and to 
instariRP it as on • nt' the .. itcst grievarid'Hof Iroland. tliat lior 

.ity has nol ..oil Mrs. narlwr. a wonlleii-drapor'sHilb 

derailed in the worlil, Is'cause .she has a knack at wrsffyinf , — 
was to sijpiNisi , or fear, a iiilly so trnnHCeiident, that m> man 
r.iMuld lie guilty if, wisi uns’not fit Tor Dvillain You know the 

Ii-fter , ... - .■lospil is not my liund : and why I should dis- 

lise my hand, and yet sign my name. sAtnild seem iinncrounta- 
e." SwitY’H''Works, vol XVII. p. 'dS9, 390. Can this be fnaly, 
termed Hhnflling'' Surely (he iKiiiilmg nut tlui utter alis^nlity of 
an BcciMaiiar«is the stnunrest iKisMililc iiiiHle not only of deiiyingi 
lint dispniving it. TJie n*nder may also iviniriare the temis of the 
forrcd letti^r vnth the limited mid i|imlifii«J nommondHtioii hr 
whieh the Dcct ri*eomiiieiiils Mia Barber to thn pniiecfiori or 
LnnI Orrery. Tla>8P rariiiot la* better expreased than in tlie prefa- 
tory letter with wliirh ho hoiioiin'd her very iiidiflemrit vulnnic of 
pocma. and whicji ihe reader will find in vuL X. p. 400. 
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they were subjeAed to repeated examinations before 
the privy-cuuiicil. But as neither judged it necessary 
to be punctual in recollecting any eircumstaiiccR 
which could be prejudicial to theniselvcs, they were 
dischargeil without an^^punishnient.* Indeed, ac- 
cording to our modern ideas of libels, we search 
the poem in vain for any passage upon which such 
a charge could be grounded. But it is possible that 
it does not now appear in its original state, nor luis 
the editor ever seen the first edition. Swift's eyes 
were now opened to the infamy of the Pilkingtoiis. 
which he expiesscd strongly m a letter to his old 
friend. Alderman Hnrber.'^ For Mrs. Bo rher, how- 
ever, lie retained his regard, and at her request, s< 
late I 1736, bestowed upon he» tlie iiianuseript of 
his “Essay on Polite Cuiweisatioii,’' a set of dia- 
logues which he had coiiipned thirty years before,^ 
for the purpose of exposing the (luaint and Iritical 
smartness which good spirits and gaiety of tciiipcr 
pass off in certahi circles for wit and hrilliniiey. At 
the spme time it must be owned, that, in the editor' 
apprehension a* least, the Dean’s native humour 
has predominated over his desire to ridicule the con- 
versation of the times, for thui who frequent so- 
ciety must often have partaken in dialogues much 
more tiresome than those of Miss iVotable and Tom 
Neverout. The predominance of proverbs iit tliAie 
diglogues must certainly have been rather ow'ing to 
the Dean’s ooculiur \|uinour, than to any eiistum or 
fashion of the time. , , 

The occasional poems which the Dean published 
about this time, were nuiiieroiis and of various 
kinds. Some were satirical, and suck were almost 
universally given to the pnblie aiionvmously hv 
Tiienns of the hawkers. Under tliis di'seription fall 
the various political poems nlrend>'^nentioiicd ; and 
such as wc have still to allude to, the attacks upon 
Lord Allen and Tiglit\ published in tin TntcTligciie 
or in single sheets or broudsidi's, asaliey are gene- 
rally termed, which were consigned to the hawkers. 
Thesf^may he classed with his political satires in 
prose, since the Dean seldom was oflended to the 
extent of making a public assault upon his adversa- 
ry, without attacking liiiii at once witii both wea- 
pons, of prose and verse. 

There was another class of fugitive pieces in which 
the Deon neglected both the decency due to his sta- 
tion os a elci^ymaii and a gimllcmnn, and his credit 
08 a man of literature. These were poems of a 
coarse and indelicate character, where his irnugiiia- 
tion dwelt upon hlthy and disgusting subjects, and 
his ready talents were employed to embouv its itn- 
piiritics in hiiinoroiis and familiar vi;rse. The best 
apology for this unfortimate fierversioii of taste, in- 
dulgence of caprice, and abuse of t.nicnt, is thehnliits 
of the times, and situation of the aiiihor. In the 
former respect, wc shoiild do great injustice to the 
present day, by comparing our manners with those 
of the reign of George I. The wrilings cvj n of the 
most csteeme t poets of that period, contain pas- 
sages whiclt, ill modern times, would be accounted 
to deserve the pillory. Nor w us the lone of conver- 
sation more pure than that of composition ; for the 
taint of Charles ll.’s reign coiilinned to infect socie- 
ty until the present reign, wlii’ii, if not more morni, wc 
have become at least more decent than our fathers :ll 


and although Swift’s ofTcnccs of this description 
certainly far exceeded those of contemporary 'au- 
thors, the peculiarities -of his habits and stale of 
mind arc also to be received in extenuation of his 
grossness. This unfortunate propensity seems near- 
ly allied to the misanthropy wlpeh was a precursor 
of his mental derangement ; and notwithstanding 
the talent employed upon those coarse subjects, 
“The Lady’s Dr|.'ssiiig-Uooni,” — “ Casinus and Pe- 
ter.”— “ Chloc,” and olhef poems of that class, are 
to DC ranked with the descripiion of the Yahoos, ns 
the marks of an iticipient disorder of the mind, which 
induced the uAlhor to dwell upon degrading and 
■disgusting subjects, from which all men, in posses*^ 
8‘oti of healthful taste and .sound faciiltif s, turn with 
abhorrence. If it be true, as alleged by*Delnny, that 
this propensity only distinguished the latter years of 
Swift’s life,§ it may be mon: remlily accounted for 
from this cause, than by suppfising that Swift ac- 
quired from Pope a habit of thinking and writing-in 
which he for exceeded Pope himself. •Indeed, as ho 
used to call upon Pope to admire Rabelais inhro 
than the Bard of Twiekcnhnm was disposed tP do, 
it may be urged with probability, that Swift rather 
led the w'ay than ri'ceivod lessons in the coarseness 
so rankly practisi d by the witty Frenchman. V It 
may be fasily remembered, that neither in this nor 
other cases, (iinlettli when he had some particular 
point in view-,) did the Dean write with a view to 
publication. He produced and read his poems to 
the little circle of Iriends, where he pri'sideil as abso- 
lute dictator, where all applauded the manner, and 
none, it may hi; j)resnm('(l, veiiturrd to criticise the 
subject. ( topics were re(]iiestcd, and frequently 
granted. If refused, the auditors contrived to wnto 
down from meinor>' an imperfect version. These, 
in the usual course of things, were again copied re- 
peatedly, until at length they fell into the htiiids of 
some hackney author or bookseller, wh()^ for profit, 
or to aflront the author, or with both views, gave 
them to the piibjic. It would seem that, even to 
Pope himself, Swill refused an explicit ueknowledg- 
iiientof his having written them.** 

The verses of society, to borrow a phrase from the 
French, those light passages of humour which W'cre 
written merely for the cireh‘ in which Swift lived at 
the time, have been already noticed. Besides the 
con.shint war of jest and gibe and whimsical eccen- 
tricity which was kept up between the Dean and 
Hficridiin, he had now formed an intimacy with Sir 
Arthur Achcsqii and his lady, which gave occasion 
to some of his most dislinguished productions of 
this kind. At their scat of Gosford, in the north of 
Ireland, he spent in 172S 0 almost a w'holc year, ns 
simiiig Sir Arthur in his ngriciiliairnl iiiiprovcineiits. 
and lecturing, as usual, the lady of the manor, upon 
the iiii|iroveiiient of her health hy walking, and her 
mind hy reaiiing; and he appears to have found a 
dottle pupil ns well ns an obliging hostess. Sir 
Arthitr liiinsclf thought with the Dean on political 
siihjeets, was a good scholar and fond of the classics, 
which pn-dilccrions formed his bond of union with 
Swift. The circnmstniicc of his letting a ruinous 
building, called Hamilton’s Bi^iv'ii, to the crown for 
a hnrraiji, not only occasioned his being distin- 
guished Hi the Apology for Lord Carttret,tt hut gave 


* Sec MoUe’d nrcoiint of Iht* jnntVr in a Mti'r to iIm Dean, 
Slit July, 173R. SwilVH WiirlcH, viif XVIII. p. a'i3« 

“I ccHifess that Dr. Deluiiy, *' ' nt pr ;hcr wc 

have, in a ven* unlucky recuiiiineriiler. tlr he furrud me 
tenanec Pilkinxtan ; irnnHliiCfi] hitii tiAnc, ami pniiMCHl flic wit, 
virtue, and hiinuiur of him anil hm uifi*, iihcn'iu Ih* prim'd the 
fiihiMt mpuc. ami rIio the nuwt pmllifnitc wlwrc, in cithitr kinf- 
dom." Swifi'!i Works, viil. XIX. p. ia."i. 

I 11 Hcenni to be the Riimc with tlu! Essay on Convenation, 

which he desianwl for Pnhlicapon^ 

II The Editi>r was told by hit late mpretted rriend, Mr. John 
Kcinblc. that then.* existed u distinct omi tmilitiun of a cniiviain- 
fjon haviny passed iHitwcen n loily of hiLdi rank seated in a b ... 
the tlieatre, and Mr. ^Migrevi*. tin.* ri*lehrutei| dranuitist, wlw 
was iilaacd at some distance : which is ho little ht tiir tl'i>«c panes, 
that a mko of common oiitward decency would Jiaidly employ 
auch laiwunee in a brothel Indeed, it is only laA'ssitr)' to refer 
to the oidinnry newels by which iwir unecstors were amused, to 
estimate the improvftne .f of puIiIic ilelic^cy. Jho EiUlor was 
aeoiiainted witJi an old lady of family, who assilhx] him that, in 
fin yminfor days. Mrs. Bohii^s novels were as eurreiillv juioiUho 
toilet os the works of Miss Edgeworth at present ; and dcacruwu 


with some hiininilr her own surprise, when, the Imok , falling into 


t Ho says Delany, and adds, that Iw had heani the Dean rebuke 
Stella with y^t asimrity tor iisiny a coarse allusion in society. 
Ilh dohciicy, Ikiwpvit, must have orTn only occasional andcann- 
cioiiH. fiir tlM> Jonryal tiimislies man v instances liow little it inllut 
diced Ills own rorresponderce with remnica As to Delaiiy'i 
charce ayainst Po|h*. I suspect it arose fnim personal pique. 

IT Silence’s Anr-nkitcs by Sinycra, p. Hi. 

** It is Huprosed the followiny postscript of a letter from Pope, 
9’h January, 1733-4, refnis to some cim'osify whieh Mis. Martha 
Bknirit had exprcHscd on the s^'ject of some of these indelicate 
ioems : “ 1 am just now told, #rery curious lady intends to write 
to von. to pump you about some jxiems said to lie yours. I^ay 
teV licB that j-oii have not answered me on the same nueationar 
and that I shml lake it as a thiny never to be foryiven fmm you, 
i^ym tellji^^er w'hnt you have concealed fhim me.” Swift'i 

t? 8 m Swift'a Works. voL Vn. p. 803. , 
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rise one of the Dean’s most lively pieces of fugi- 
tive humour.* The company also whom lie met at 
•Market-Hill was agreeable to him. Among these 
were distinguished Robert and Henry Leslie, sons 
of .the celebrated nonjuror, Diftljcslie. 

Tho younger bro|hor, Henry\irslic, was an excel- 
lent scholar, and a perfect fine gentleman. He had 
attained the rank of liputenant-colonel in the Spa- 
nish service, but lost his commission upon a n'guln- 
tion being adopted agaiiftt the employment of Pro- 
testants. He resided for several years in the town 
of Market-Hill, near Sii* Arthur fAcheson’s house, 
and Swift appears to hove been Ins Vnest for about 
• six months, in ir.'iO, the year following his long resi« 
dence in Sir Arthur Acheson’s family. At Market- 
Hill he also met Captain Creichton, an aged and 
reduced officer of dragoons, whose campaigns had 
been chiefly directed against the Scotch we.si-coun- 
try Whigs during tilb reign of Charles II. and James 
relieve this old gentleman’s necessities. 
Swift cornpik'd his tales of youthful adventure into 
a*distinct narrative, which was puhli.«hed for the 
captain’s benefit, with considerahle success. 

Ifis residence at Market-Hill was so agreeable to 
Swift, that at one time he seems to have thought of 
rendering it more permanent, by taking a lease from 
Sir Arthur, with the purpose of hiiilding a villa. The 
name of the chosen spot was eiiaiigcd ffoni Drum- 
lack to Dratiier’s Hill, in order the better to deserve 
the intended honour; and Sir Arthur, or some friend 
in his name, uiihlished a poem in the Duhlin Jour- 
nal, addressed to the Dean, and exulting in the fu- 
ture fame of a place on which he had resolved to fix 
his rcsidf;ncc.t If we are to interpret literally the 
poetical apology which Swift made for laying aside 
this project, he had not found Sir Arthur uniformly 
guided by his opinion in the inanugeineiit of his es- 
tate, and had diseovered that the knight’s taste in 
literaturi\ being turned toward metaphysies, was 
more different from his own than ho had expected. 
Rut a growing roluetance to expend money, and the 
distance of the situation from Dublin, a distance 
rendered incommodious by the Dean’s increasin 
Infirriiities, were probably the real reasons for his 
declining a nroject, adopted perhaps hastily, and 
without niiicn reflection. 

Indeed his presence as n visitor, in the state of his 
health and spirits, was not altogether without in- 
convenience. Family tradition says, that Swift was 
already subject to those capricious and nioodj^its 
of melancholy and ill-humour, which preceded the 
decay of his undersiatiding. He sometimes retired 
from table and had hi.M victuals carried into his own 
apartment, from which he would not stir till his 
good-humour reliirncrl. And in one of those fits of 
caprice he look the liberty, during Sir Arthur Ache- 
sou’s absence, to cut down an old and pieturcsiiiie 
thorn near the house, which his landlord particular- 
ly valued. On this occasion, Sir Arthur was*scri- 
ously displeased, and the Dean was under th&neccs- 
sity of propitiating him by those verses, wliuMi have 
rendered the old thorn at Market-Hill imiiiortal.i: 

* “ Thu Granil Uiiuslioii Dulmiuil, Wliuthur IIainiltoir!i Dawn 
, ahiMild In! tiirnud into a Barnink or MaU-nonsu^" Swill aunt a 
partoftliM iKK'iii, title of tliu Hiirriirk, lo the Intcllu'un- 

cur. AtlurwunlH iniiny r.o|)iK!i worn Iraiirirrilii'll fnim onu wnirli 
hail liucn obtaaiod from Lunl Cartnrut, ami at li'iiKm it ronml its 
way to tliu public. Sue SwitVa Works, vol. XV. p. 171, aiul vol. 
XVill. p. 6. 

t Theiie, with the other vemes comimscil at Market Hill, ore 
printml tomthur in Swffl'n Works, vol. XV. ii. 165 . 

I Mr. Snoridari has pruaervud two aiifcdotes of Swift about 
this period. Captain Hamilton of (3ast1o Haiiiillon, a idnin 
country gentleman, hut of excellent natural sense, came upon a 
visit at Market-Hill, while thn Duati,w^ staying Uhtu. “Sir 
. Aithur, upon hearing of his friunil s urnvul, ran out to receivu him 
at the door, followuil by Swift. Tlie captiiiia who did not .sen tlm 
Dean, as it was in Uw dusk of the rvciiing, in his blunt way. u|ion 
entering the huuso, exclaimed. ‘ that he was very sorry he was so 
unfortunate to choose that timo fiir hisvi<iit.' — * Why so?'—* Be- 
cause I Iw'nr Dean Swift is with you. Hu is a great scholar, a 
wit ; a plain country 'squiru will have but a bad time of it in his 
company, and 1 don’t like to bo laugriod at.' Swift then steppeii 
to the captain, ftum iMihind Sir%rfhur, where he had stoml, and 
aoid to him, ‘ Pniv, Captain Hamilton, do you know how to say 
yen, or no, fimperly * Yes, I think 1 havo iinderatandiiw enouHi 

for that.'—' Then give me your haiid.-^eriond u/Rm it, ^ni and I 
will agree very well.' Tm captain told me ho mvur loissed two 
months so pleosanHy in his life, nor hail eyur met wlfh so ugn>ca- 
Us a eomponiun^ Swift pnivod to bo dunng the whole time.” 


B7 

Such Btonea, imperfectly report^ by scandal, and 
listened to with malignant greediness by envy, oe- 
ensioned a charge against Swift, similar to that 
which was preferred after his residence at (3aiila- 
town House. Against il^s iiinlieinus allegation of 
ingratitude and inhospiianiv, whieh was urged in 
some verses handed about Uuhlin, and afterwards 
pnnted. Swift defended himself at length in a letter 
to Dr. Jinny, Rector of Armagh. He inenliops tho 
Grand Question Debated” ns the ground of tlio 
charge, and describes jthis sort of eoinposiiioii as 
iiiercdy sallies of fancy and humour, iiiiendeil for 
private diversion; appeals to .liniiy’s knowledge, of 
the w'hule history of the torses pn the Ihirraek, and 
the favtuirnlile reeu>lion it met with from Sir Arthur 
Aeheson and his lady, ’riu' charge of ingrntitudo 
brought ogaiiisi him, ht^repels with suilahle disdain. 
“1 was originally,” he observes, “as unwilling to 
be libelled us the nicest ninii can be: hut having 
been used to such treatment ever since I unhappily 
began to be known, 1 am ow •grown hnrdeind; 
and while the friends I have left w41 contiiiiielo use 
me with any kindness, 1 shall need hut a small de- 
gree of pliilosophy to hear me up againslithose who 
are pleast^d to he my enemies on the score of party 
xcal.^d tlif‘ hopes o^ fuming that zeal to aceuiint. 
One Jliing, 1 cunfci^s, would still touch me to the 
quick ; I mean if any person of true genius would 
employ his pen against me; luit if I niii not ift-ry 
partial to myself, 1 cannot rPiiieniher, that among 
at least two thousand juipiTs full of groundless re- 
flections against me, hundreds of whieh I have seen, 
and heard of more, I ever saw any one produetioii 
that the meanest writer roiilii have cause to be proud 
of: for whieh assign a very natural reason; 

that, during thn whole busy time of my life, the men 
of wit (in England) were all my partieuhir frienils, 
alfhoiufli many of them dillered from mein opinions 
of public penjjfms and procce4inga.”ll 
111 this .society, and with these niniisements, but 
with health gradually undermined, Swift midured, 
and oecnsionullv enjoyed existence, from the death 
of Stella, in 17-J7, till about 1732 

* .SUCTION VII. 

r induct iiHiiili^iuifieilClcrio-riiiiii- His cdnlmvcniioa with 
the I)iH iturM A nil ith tin' llishiiiw of Iri'lninl- -Venn's iin Inn 
«wn III il h —Faulkner's editiun uI'Iih Works - His iiuiirn'I with 
ISeltes' orlh - Satin* un dnuiirille I,eaH>ii Cliili- Cnnlruversy 
iii»r the lowering of I lui tluld Coin— History of Queen 
Aiiiie's n-ifrii- .'^iwilVs privaie life nt this pnirNl - -He disixMea 
of his Fori uric loluundanJlospitiil— He Niiikainto iiicniiacity — 
His Death. 

Ehe proceeding to the melancholy remainder of 
Swift’s life, we may here resume an aeeoiint of his 
conduct as a dignitary of the church of England, and 
of the various occasions in whieh he stood forth in 
her behalf, when he conceived her rights assaulted 
and endangered. 

It ought to he first noticed, that Swift possessed, 
in the fullest degree, the only secure foundation for 
excellence in the clerical profession— a sincere and 
devout faith in the doctrines of Cliri.stianity. This 
was doubted during hi.s life, on neeouiit of the levi- 
ties in the Tale of a Tub ; and al.so because be car- 
ried his detestntioiiof hypocrisy to sueh a blnmenbU 
e.xcess, that he was rather willing lo appear indiffer- 
ent about religion, than to be siispccteaof aflecting 
over zeal in her cause. Thus, when in liondon, he 
rose early iii the moriiibg, that he might attend pub- 

Tho other anecdote wRonln a ready vply hy a xentlomnn wlw 
imHncd liy thu name of Killhiick Tuitu to Swift, who iiiilirauIiHl 
him with not knowing tin; way to Alnrfcct-lliil. '"'rhat in the 
way,' Maid Swift. ' with all you lri8lilil<N!klit*n«h : you nov(*r know 
llm way to any rdnee liuyoiid Itio nc.\t duiiifliill.'— * Why,’ aiinwce 
Oft Tiiito, ' 1 ni‘%'ur was) at .MurkH'Ilill : Ha\i‘ you not been then*. 
Mr. Doan 1* Hk uckiiuwh'iicerl he liiid — ' Tlien whnt a ilnnincrl 
EugliMli blockhead arc you.'n'iilicd Killhiick, ‘ to find faiil ilh 
Inc tor not directiiiir you tho way to a jilfice wlMim 1 iii‘Vi>r have 
lipon, when vnu don't kiuiw it yoijrMoltFwIin luivn hofin then; {' 
Swill, with ircountcniiiiCA* of irrinit coiinterfoited terror, jmincili* 
ntoly rn*i(! and chanai*il 'iciitH with Doushly, (a man iiAvn*ttt hize 
and itrcnjrlla) who hapfa'iicd to Im noxt to him. i>liiriiiL'ttN‘i;iaiil 
In'twecii him and Tuitc to pnitoct him airaiiiHt that wild ninn. and 
ikulkiiut iN'hind him like a child, with wc)U ac'Mt fl'ar, to tiin no 
■mall untortwiniuiit of the cnmiiany, wno. Iwwovor, wero nol 
tinrry thnt thu D(*an had m*'? witli bin inuteh.'' 

» f .vitl'a Worlu, vul. XVlll. p 6. 
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lie worship obscrvallon ; and in Dublin, 

Delaiiy was six Tnonths in his liuusv beluro lie dis- 
coverni that the Dean read prayers to his family 
with punctual rcKularity. tie was equally regular 
in his private devotions. , The place whi(:!i he occu- 
pied as an oratory was a small cloaet, in which, 
when his situation rL*quircd to be in some degree 
watched, he was daily observed to pray with great 
devotion. When his laculccs, and pLriicularly lus 
ineniory.becnn to fail, he used often to inquire an x- 
iqpsly whether he had been in this apartiiu ntin the 
course of the day, and if niiswi'rcd in the niliriiiniivo, 
seeiiied to be delivered from the appreliensiov that 
he bad neglecttxl tl 4 ; dutieA of devulioii. 

Thus impressed with the pri^-ucal belief of the 
Iniths which it was his profession lo teaeli, he \ins 
punctual in the discharge of llmse [iiihiic duties in- 
cumbent on his dignified station in tiie elinreh. ITe 
read the service in his cathedral regularly, though 
with more force than grace of eloeniioii, and ad- 
tninistcred the ssil'rainent weekly, in the most so- 
lemn <iiid dcvouVinanner, with ins own hands, lie 
nreached also in iiis turn; and the sermons which 
have bee* preserved h»'lu- his own severe censure, 
that he could only preach paiiiphlcts.’* On the 
contrary, Swift’s diseonrsc^' •ontaiii s trough lepsi- 
hlc, and precise language, which distiiiginsTws idl 
his prose writings. They arc not, indeed, without 
n oast of hia peculiar hunioiir, hut it is not driven 
beyond the verge of^projiriely. As he considered 
the power of pulpit elocution as^of the last consi*- 
qiicnce to the cimrcli, lie used lo intend particularly 
to the discourse of every voiing eleuyinaii who 
preached in his cathedral, imd never failed to iiiiiuite 
down such word.a es s»*enicd too oli.««*nre for the 
iindcrstniidings of a popular congiV^ntion. In his 
Letter lo a Clcrgyniau, lie has dwelt upon this coiii- 
iiion error of young preachers, which, willi other 
c.xcollcni reiinirKs eonlsiincil in that tmilisc, shows 
lliiit Swift not only valued the dignity of his order, 
but kn^!W that it can only he maintained by flic 
regular discharge of clerical duties in a decorous 
and practical niaiiner. 

But his '/I'lil for the interests of his voungcrljreth- 
reii was not only shown by public arid private pre- 
cepts, and by the tracts he wrote upon the Fates of 
Clcrgyiiien, and the Hatretl against tin* (’lergy — 
he eiideiwoiircd to serve them more etlcrtu ally liy 
patronage and recoiniiiendation. It was to this 
pui pose chiefly he turned his iniiinncy with Carle- 
remand his long frieiul.shin with r<noy Betty Ger- 
maine, who resirlcd in family with his successor, the 
Duke of Dorset, and possi>ss(*d influence with him. 
The frivjuency and urgency of his applications, as 
well as, generally speaking, the worth of those in 
whose favour they were maile, give the best and 
most solid proof of his real interest in lhc])roino- 
tion of clergymen of virtue and learning. 

Within Ins own deanery, Swift was senipiilouslv 
Ecciiratc in iiiaintaiiiing and improving tlie reve- 
nues of the ’living, and rejected every proposal 
which was made to raise wealth for himself, at the 
expense of the esiablishiiient. WMicii he was al- 
most sunk into iinhecility, and love of money, a 
liobit rather than a passion, seemed to he his sole 
remaining motive of netioii, he rejected, with in- 
dignation, a rnnsidcrable sum, oflcred for the re- 
newal of a lease, upon tcrins which would have 
hoen unfavoiirahle for his siiceessors. «To the last 
moment of his capacity, ho kept an aeciirate ac- 
count of the revenues of the catkedrnl, and even of 
the sums collected and expended in charity, of 
which his accounts are now before the editor. One 
is dated so low as 1742.* 

* The entries in IImhmi n'oenlH soniatimcs exhibit the Dean's 
peculiar humour, us fur exaui|ile,— ^ 

** Increased to Mr. fiyonJby Ihi* iiomieiniM vice and nd- * 
vice of my daily snundr and |ii wunl nii>iriblt‘l Wall's 
•on, to 12 seniitidn'ls nt 6) d. i^cr wi>ek. iiirtiiipht, L.O e 6 

Auiuary 12. A l(MUt exinuirdinary l•nlll wiuion, 


1 %vas worriiMl by Mr. Lyon to pi\i> more thniifho 

fund will siipiKirt. However, 1 pivo - — 20 sliitL 
^ 11. To a hlinAparson and his uilo, ^ 


0 2 8i 

The Will's son above mciitionnJ, wns Frauen-. Wilson, Prehen- 
duf of Kilmoctohvojr, living tlien au iu’iiato jii the Dean’s fanii* 


Upon the same principle, the Dean took care, by 
consulting proper judges, that the choir of his ca- 
thedral should he well regulnted, apd his correspond- 
ence with l)r. Arbuthiiot often turns upon procuring 
proper clioristcis. IK.s zeal in this particular also 
survived the decay qf his nhilitic^, fur ho drew up a 
singular document, pioliihiting the members of hia 
ehoir from attending ordinary music meetings, so 
late us 2^th Jununry, 1741. ^ The Dean himself dirt 
not alTert l ither ft) he a judge or admirer of musie,t 
yet he posse.sseil the power of mimicking it in a won- 
derful degree. A||)ersoii i^gretting at his table that 
he had not licnitl Mr. Kusiiigrave, then just returned 
hrum Italy, perform upon the organ; “You slinll 
Tir-ar him now,” said Nwift, and iinniediatily startrd 
oil' into a hurlcsque iinitntiori of the eUromalics of 
the inusiciun, to the inexpressible aiiiiiseiiient of the 
eoiiipnny, excepting one old gentleman, who rc- 
muincil unmoved, because, as*lie said, "he h.nd 
Iicard Mr. Rosirigravr* himself jierfonii the saiwi 
piece that morning.” This exploit lt d 40 the Dean’s 
composing the celebratid ciintata, hurlesquing the 
doctrine of imitative sounds in poetry and nipsic. 
It was set lo nmsic by Dr. John Ecclih.il 

VVifli a gn*at zeal for the rights of his ordt>r, which 
did not, however, in his own o])iiiion, traiisgre.s£Llhe 
hoiinrls of toleration, Dean Swift, upon every oeea- 
sion, when tliequcsukm occurred, obstmatcl)r resisted 
any relaxation of the pr iial laws against (ii.«>scni( is. 
So early as I7rK lit* hail published his “Letter on 
the Sacramental Tcst,”§ and, about twenty years 
after, his “ Narrative of the Attempts of the Dis- 
senters, for the Repeal of the IVst Act,” ai)penrcd in 
the Corrcp|)oiident, a periodical paper of that day. 
1’liis, in 1731, IT he reprinted as an appendix to the 
“ Presbyterians’ Plea of Merit,” a treatise which 
gave the disseiiters peat offence, as it contradicted 
and even ridiculed their prettnsions to peculiar zeal 
for the reformed n*ligioii and the Protestant siicees- 
.sion.** The clninour which thispamiihlet excited, 
did not prevent Swilt from following it up, in the 
next year, by an ironical stulemeiit, entitled, “The 
Advantages Proposid by Repealing the Sacramental 
Test.” In the same year he published “Qiieiies 
relating to the Sncrninental Test;” and in 1733, 
“lhasons for Repealing the Test in favour of the 
Kmiiaii ( ‘atholics ;” in all which treatises, the cause 
of the dissenters was treated with very great seve- 
rity, and it wtis more lh.Tn insinuated, that relaxu- 
tUM* ought lo ho niade rather in favour even of fho 
f'alliolies, than of the Protestant di-ssenters. The 
former he compured to a lion, but chained and des- 
poileil of his fangs and claws; thft latter to a wild 
cal loose, in full possession of t«-cth and talons, ami 
ready to fix flicni into the c.hureltof England. On 
the same subject the Dean wrote several fugitive 
pieces of poetry, and probably more occasional 
tracts than have yet been recovi'nil.+I 

While ^iwift was with one hand combating the 
dissenters, he maiiitiiiiied with the otiera contro- 
versy against the majority of the bishops of hia own 
ehurcli. After the accession of the House of Haiio- 

ly, liut cxiH'lli'd friini it in 1742. fur UKiriir iicr.4orial violence to 
8\\m. Sec PwiIr'H Wurky. vol. XIX. la 2)8, and note 

t See Morky, \nl, XIX. F>. 251. 

: Bi-c hiHC.'cn,ea lo liiiiiKeli; in liM Worka, vol. XIV. n. 397. be* 
giiiiiinir, 

I' JJrnve Denn of Hf. Patrick'n. how romes it to paxH, 
llint )iMi, who know miixic no more tliiin an ana," &o. 

H .«lcc Swift'H Wnrka, vol. XIX. p. 3«2.fiotp. 

A See n i.i, and Switl'a Worka, vol. VIII. p. 3.51. 

7. J’- ’** fl'wb P- 

■ *”2 tracts on llic aumc subject liavo been uoUveted 

by lir. Ilarri'lt . -- 

The Tost Act examined by the To.st of neanon. 

“ Londiitiir kb hia, cnlpntur ub illia."— Jlorol. 

Dublin, prinUii in the year 1733. 

History of the Arts, iii whicli the mistakcf in some late 
wntinea niraiiiKt it an* n'ctilii'd, and the inipurtnnce of it to tho 
rhiirch exp niiii’d. Printeii at London. Dublin, ruprintiil by 
Gtwfio Fttulkiirr, in INsex Street, opnoHite to the Briilpc. 1733. 

1 Iw caae of tin* Te.st coiiaidoreli, witli res|icct to Imloiid. Dub- 
lin. Faulkner. 1733. 

1 Wt'anLimrwsibilitios of lietter unitina Protestants, Ike. 
by n-iH'ftlinr tH». Teat. Diililiii, priiii«l by Faulkner. 1733: 

.Several q! hia imm'IicbI pieces aro levelled ayaiiist the claims of 
^ the Fable of Uie Bitches, and the Tale of a 

Nettle, dtc. 
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ver, divines of low-chnrcb pnnciples were of course 
selected to fill vacant sees, besides which, in cases 
wtiurc the ministcjjr found liiiiiself obliged to confer 
preferment, without a strict Agard to character, he 
n}\turally inclined to make thAnnrty an Irish rather 
than an English prelate. V^cn some instances 
of this kind, real* or alleged, were lamented in 
Swift's riresence, he denied the imputation, with 
his usual ironical bitterness. "No hfanic,'’ he said, 
"rested with the court for the^e appointments. 
Excellent and moral men had been selected upon 
f'very occasion of vacancy. Bu^ it unfortunately 
has uniformlv happened, that as these worthy di- 
vines crossed Hounslow Heath, on their road tg 
Ireland, to take possession of their bishoprics, they 
have been .regularly robbed and murdered by tlie 
highwaymen freciuenting that eominon, who seize 
upon their robes and patents^ come over to Ireland, 
and are consecrated bisliops in their stead." , 

^ With such an idea of the Irish prelacy, joined to 
.ifs native si^rit of independence, Swift was induced 
tn regard with a very jealous eye any innovations 
which they might propose, nlfecting the great body 
of tile clergy. Under this impression, he wrote, in 
172;t, “ilrguiiients against i-nlarmiig the Power of 
Bishops ill letting I.eases,” a latitude which, he 
foreboded, might lead ultimately to the inipoverish- 
iiieiit of the church. In the stttne tract he combats 
sonic of Lord Molesworth’.s aruiimeiits against the 
mode of collecting tithes. In 17:tl, tlie bishops of 
Ireland, or a inajurity of them, brought two hills 
into Parliament, one for the punio.so of enforcing 
clerical residence, and, with that view, for eonipi 1- 
ling the clergy to build houses upon their glebes; the 
other for siiluiividing large livings into ns many por- 
tions ns the bishops should think lit, reserving to 
the original chiireh only :;00/. perannimi. In these 
hills, which were passed in the House of Lonis, 
Swift thought he iliscovered a selieme. on the part 
of llic Irish prelates to iiiipoveri.sh and degrade the 
body of the clergy, besides subjecting them to the 
uhsohite dominion of tiieir spiritual superiors. He 
argued against the measures with great aermiony, 
in two tracts, entitled "On the Hill for the Clergy 
re.siding upon their Livings," and "Considerations 
upon two bills sent down from the TToiiso of Lords 
to the House of Comiiiotis, relating to the Clergy.” 
Both bills vi'cre tlirow'n out by the House of.(Jom- 
mens ; upon Avhi<*h occasion Swift indulged him- 
self in some hitter pootieni satires against the^jis- 
coinfitcd bishops.* The violence of his di.slike to 
tliese proei'cdings breaks out in a private letter to 
Ilia former frii'inl, Dr. yieriie, IJishop of Cioghe^^in 
wliieli he eritilles tlieiii “ llio‘«e two ahominnhle hills 
foroiislavingarid |jpggaring tlieelergv rejoices that 
he was not in iiitiiiiate liabits with the bishop when 
he voted for them, lest he should have dis«*overed 
"marks of indignation, horror, aiul despair, both in 
words and deportment;” and eoneludos wilh«call- 
ing God to witness, " that I did then, and do now, 
and shall for ever, firmly believe, that everylnshop 
who gave his vote for eitner of iheso bills, did it with 
no other view (bating further promotion) than a 
pruineditalcd design, from the spirit of ambition and 
love of arbitrary power, to make thc.wholc body of 
the clergy their slaves and vassals until the day of 

i 'udgnient, under the load of poverty and contempt. 

[ have no room for more rharitahlc thoughts, ex- 
cept for those wh^will answer now, ns they must 
ot that dreadful day, that what they did was out of 
perfect ignorance, w.*int of consideration, hope 6f 
future promotion, (an argument not to be conquered,) 
or the persuasion of cunninger brethren than ihem- 
* selves ; when I saw a bishop, whogi I had known 
so many years, fall into the same «nare, which word 
I use in partiality to your lordship. Upon this open 
avowed attempt, in almost the Ivholo bench, to 
destroy the church, 1 resolved to have no more 
eominerce with persona such prodigious gran- 
deur, who, 1 feared, in a little time, would expect 
me to kiss their slipper. It is happy for ni^tht\jt I 

* See vane* “ On tlio lri'«h BifihopB, 1731,” Swift’s Works, vol. 
XU. p. 459, n.id‘* Judas.'* vol. XIV. p. W9 ; also*u Utter to S^- 
r^n, 12lli Scptcjpibcr 1735. Vol. XVllI. p. 970. 


know the persona of very few bishops ; and it is my 
constant rule never to look into a couch, by wliirn 
1 ayuid tluj terror that such a sight woiilii strike me 
with. To this violent philippic Bishop Sterne re- 
turned a very civil and temperate reply. t 

About this period, that is, between 17:}0 and 1735, 
the Dean produced some of his best pieces of poetry. 
The Rhapsody on Poetry, which coiitjims, perhaps, 
a more sustained flight ot poetical exnressimi than 
any of his other compositions, is dated in 1 7 : 1 : 1 . Dr. 
King gives us the curious iiiformation, that he was 
assured hy Swift that Tie received the thanks of the 
royal^'nmily, who had interpn-N-d literally the iroiii- 
enl passages of praise addressed to them in the po 
eni,— a singular instniiecof ohtiiseiiess of intellect ! 

Theri’lchraled verses on Swift’s ow'ii death were 
probably written tibouf 1730 or 17:11. This singu- 
lar eompomid of knowledge of mankind, satire, 
and misanthropy, is founded upon the well-known 
inaxiniof Rocheloiieniilt, "That we find something 
not unpleasing in the misfortunes of our best 
friend.s. ' A spurious copy, eontiyning onIy*:fTioiif 
iw'o hundred lines, was published in f.ondon, under 
the title of the"Iiife and character of«l>. Swift, 
written by himself," with a dedication to Pope. 
Tliis^^he Dean, in ajinter to his illustrious friend, 
Wipiyes to his having shown the real poem to hia 
acquaintance, some of whom had retained passages 
hy heart. But he reprobates the spurious piecf^ n.s 
full of the eant which he moyt despised. "1 would 
sink,” he says, "4o lu: a vicar in Norfolk, rather 
than be charged with such a perfurmiuice."7 In 
the same letter he expresses his determination not 
to print the Friic copy, ifh being improper to be seen 
until the autlior should he no more. On this point 
he afterwards ^Itcri’d his opinion; and so late as 
January, 17nM-P, intriiHled Dr. William King of Ox- 
furdll viith a copy to he published in London. But 
ns the rliaraeters of the prime-minister and Queen 
Caroline wefc loiu’hed with no gentle hand. Dr. 
King’s courage failed him, and the poem 
lished ill a mutilated condition, omitting all such 
sarensins as might be construed into 11 filud. Thu 
Deay, ill whose estimation those passages w’ere pro- 
bably the most vnlnahlu part of the poem, was dis- 
pleased with the eniitioii of his editor; and Faulkner, 
the Dublin bookseller, luiblished, by his direction, a 
full and genuine copy of these celebrated verses, with 
notes at length upon the political nlliisions, in which 
the story of the promised medals was not omitted. 

To return to the year 173’2.— It nnpenrs that, about 
this time, the piracy of the booKsellers upon the 
Dean's literary property had alarmed his friend 
Pope, who put Swift upon his guard against the su- 
lieitatinns of the London trade, the rather as he him- 
self designed a fourth volume of the Miscellanies, 
which hepiiblished in the month of Febninry, 17.'12-a. 
His ohieet he states to have been, to secure a genu- 
ine edition of the must yaliinhle of the Dean’s fugi- 
tive pieces, and to antieinate the sehemes of the 
booksellers who were piihlishing what they could 
collect, without discrimination, inserting some of his 
own fugitive pieces, in hopes, ns he modestly ex- 
presses hiinseif, " his weeds might pass for a sort 
of wild llowers" when mingled with his friend’s 
garland. § 

But Faulkner, who was now rising into eminence 
as a Dublin book.oelh’r, eliicftv under the counte- 
nance and patronage of Dean SwifMT was the first 

♦ Swift’8 Wi»rk». vol. XVIII. |i. 145, 513. 

t l4.>ltf’r to Ht k^iiy, I7j:i Woi^fl, vol. XVIlf. p. 115. 

n Dr. AVillium Kiiiir, «on ot* the Kpv IVroffriiio Kiiiir, born i.. 

leffi, Ik Prini'ipul ofSt. IVInry'H Hnll in 1719. FIc ritfMxl can* 

fliiiutc for llie UnivcrNitv, uiid In'iiig iinsiircpRsfiil, wmih over fn 
IreliiiKl ill 1757, wImto Iu* becuinc well known to Kwill. Flrt 
Icaniing. liia turn fur Kntin*. iiiiil n (luifiriiined Mpirit of hatred to 
the exiatini; cnivemiiH-nt. re^minondeil him to Hwift, wIiomp cnii- 
^piirc Ik* enjoyed. Hn wiiff Ioiik nt ihi* heuil of thp Non-jnrinir 
or Jarobitc inleroDt at Oxfonl, but finally iloKPrtpfl if. Dr Kina’s 
AnticrIoteH of his Own 'I'iiiips huirc been mtely iNiblishcd, and con- 
tain mmip inlfrestin^ imrticuliim. 

Hou Swift's Works, vol. XVIII. p. 43, 98. • 

Jiunps Vocy, wlio was ut one time n partner of Faulkner, 
pahliahtil I without datel n collection of Bwift's pipers, in 
and verse, pntmcil ’* Tho Drapivr's Miscrllsny.” It cirntains too 

1. The ‘^Moilpst Propasnl” for eating the Children of Uw Poor. 

5. Tbo Jounial of a Dublin Latly. 



TO MISCELLANEOUS 

who had ihn hoDOur of givina to the world a col- 
lected and uiiifumi edition of the works of this dis- 
tinguished English classic. The original edition 
consisted of four volumes, (increased after the Dean’s 
dentil by repeated supplements.) The arrangement 
is iineominunly ruiifusecl and mcoheriiit; nor is 
there the least reason for supposing, as seems to he 
intimated by Lord Orrery, and is positively averred 
by Wilson in the 8wiftiann,* that the Dean himself 
revised, or even nuthori/ed, the jiublicaiiun. Faullf- 
niT, after the decay of the Dean s faculties, no doubt 
f(*'iiul his interest in proptl^ating such a report, 
hw. Swift’s letters have since shown that he was 
barely passive upon^lhe oe«asioti. Indeed, far from 

S 'ving Faulkner authority for the publication, the 
can avers that he expressly tolfl him, he was de- 
sirous his works sliouhl mft be printed in Dublin, 
but in London. Faulkner replied, that ns the 
pieces were the properly of various booksellers, 
they could not be piiblisiicd in a collectid state in 
England; that lit was assured of a iiunicrous list 
*o^Siibseribers ; ^nd, hoping the Dean would not 
be angry at his pursuing Ins own inlertst, he inti- 
mated an yiteiition to proceed in his purpose, even 
W'lthoiit neruiission of the author. This is the 
more to be regri'tti'd, ns (jligrles Ford, whom the 
Dean had intrusted so often in conveying hi.<f Aiflj^- 
r.atioiis to the press, had oflcTcd the use of his cor- 
rcQfed copy of Gulliver's Tin vels, and other facilities 
fur improving a gcniiiiie editiun.t Swift, as the 
laws of Ireland nflorded tio remedy, had no alter- 
native hut reiuniniiig (luiescent I arid he repeatedly 
expresses his regret that the collection had not been 
published 111 London, by ni* ngrcciiienn among the 
English booksellers who held his copy-right.^, rather 
than in Dublin. There is, therefiljii*, no room for 
Huppo.sjng that this Dublin editioirunderwciit the 
oorrectioii of the Dean ; and, indeed, so g%‘at w’as 
bis indifference to literary rc'putnt ion, that it is pos- 
sible he would hove inveii liirnsi If In fie trouble up- 
on the matter, even had the book been published in 
Londofl, as he himself desircd.t 

3. 1‘iH'in to King fioorjw, hi Lilliriiiian Vorsp, lioginning 
vniiKs lilcxi ihU:.” lS|iuriuu«.1 ^ 

4. Niiinliy I'oriiliy. 

6, Fiiilhliil liUTiitory of thu HuuhcIioM Goods of Doan Swill. IBy 
Shoridnii.I 

6. Klopy on ilii> dcntli of Doinnr 

7. Lvttor in iMdiiiirof I Ik* iisirifliinnors to a Minister M'housi'il se- 
veral linnl words in Ins Horinuii. ^'ou ijwitl's IVurks, vol. 
IX. p 307. 

* See HwiIVs Works, vol II. p. !rtl. 

t Sw ill's Works, vol. XVIII p. ITu. Tliero is siibjoini'd to tlio 
letter in the oniiiiiiil MH. the follow nig iKMlseript : 

A Catiilopiie of Ponifihlels and Fiipon, wliirli 1 have iNiinid. nnd 
IhiMe marked " snnrie I believe I enii have any of iIhj othco 
fnini Aid 11. lAlJennan BurlMT.J 
* rondiiet of I he Allies. 

* Itenuirks on tin* Harrier Treaty. 

* Adviro to iIni (leloher Club. 

A New Jonniey to I'liris. 

llciiinrks on the l.vUer to tho Hcvrn T.onls npimintod to ox 
amini! Groinr. 

* Some Hensons to prove that no Whig is obligoil to upixisc Iwr 
Mnjosl> 

1ni|Mirlunr,e of the Gimnlinn. 

* rrefiiee to tlie llishoii of Hariiin's IntnHlnefion. 

Mr. Collin's Discourse of Freo-lliiiiking abstiucU’d tor the Cac 
of till* Poor. 

Public Spirit of tlic Whips. 

* Hornee. WrewwMs ff 
* Kxninineni. from NninlM>r 13 to Number 45. 

* Toinnd's Invitation tn Dismal. 

* Hitlliid ni'on Note in thnne. 

* Ponce nnd Dunkirk, a Song. a 
* Windsor Pn>nhei*y. • 

* Hugh (/. c. Hue) .ind Cry nRor Dismal. 

* Pretender’s lA*ltpr to t Whig I.ord. • 

Some Froo Thmiglits on the present State of Affairs, nexer 
printed. 

? Sec file Dean’s sentiments roneeniing Faulkner’s undertak- 
ing, in his Works, %'nl. XVIII n. Kt. 31)0, xi.l, but puilieularly n 
letter to PtgTe, p. im. wlicniii Ini stales bis eonversntion wi ' 
Faulkner on the Hiiluert. The Intn^r I'H'une Swift used toe 
press great displensiiie lit T.ord Orrery's linting insinuated that (ps 
distinguished relative hud coriectiKi tiie Dublin eilitimi The Denii 
had a recaid for FaiilKner os un imiustrious young man, but ho 
was much too fnvoloiis a clmroetcr to Ih* admitted to his eonfi- 
donee. ^Iwre is n well-known niienlnte. that Faulkner oiire 
called on the Dean. Aill dressed as a Ibsliionablo In^u of tho day. 
Swift received him ns a stranger, with much aflecteii resis*ct, loit 
to believe lienvas George Faulkner. Thivbookseller was 
obligra to retire, and ri>ap|ienr in n dress more snitch to his station. 
"An, my good ftiond Ocotge," said the Dean, "lam happy to 
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The piincipnl interest which Faulkner could claim 
in the Dean was his having sufiered from political 
prosecution, a fate which, sooner or later, befell most 
of Swift’s puhlishcrs.i The circuifisiancc arose out 
of n rciiiurkable incidmt of the Dean’s life, which in 
now to he narrated. # 

In a satire priiitcdin 1733, ridictlling the dissenters 
for prctcndii.g to the title of “Brother Protestants, 
and Fellow Chrisrians,” tho Dean, among other lu- 
dicrous illustrations of theirspresumption, introduced 
this simile : 

“ Thus nt the bar tho booliy B , 

Thntigh hul6u rmw n o’erpays his sweat’s worth, 

Who knows 111 law', nor text, iiw iniirgeiit, 

CiiHh Hiiigloton his hndhur Sergeant. 

The blank in the termiiintion of the first couplet 
indicated Mr. Bettesworth, a member of Parliuiiicnt, 
.*iiid sergeant at law, II remarkable for his florid elo- 
culioii in the House, and at thehar, who had been 
very active in moniotiiig those pToeetdings which 
Swift regarded as prejudicial lo thoch*rgy. Upon 
reading the lines, he was wrought up to Such a height 
of iiiflignation, that, drawing out a knife, he swore 
he would, with that very iiisirumcnt, cut out ‘the 
Doon’s ears. After this dciiiinciiitiuii. he went in 
the height of his fury to the deanery, ana from thinec 
to Mr. Worrnll’s, wh»*re Swift was on a yi.‘»it. The 
fniiiily w'crc at dinm;}', ami the stranger being shown 
into another npurliiient, the Dean was calli d out to 
him. The sergeant advnneed to him with great 
haughtiness, and said, “Doctor Jonathan Swift, 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, I am Sergeant Bet-tca- 
worth this being his alfected mode of pronoun- 
cing his name. “Of what recimeiit?” answered 
Swift. After a very angry parley, Bettesworth be- 
gan to raise hi.s voic*c, and gave such indications of 
yioh'nce, that Mr. Worrnllaiidthc servants rushing 
in, eornpellcd him to withdraw. The tradition in 
the Dean’s ioioily bears, that Beitesw’orth actu- 
ally drew his knife: but the Dean’s own narrative, 
transmitted to the lord-lieutenant, does not counte- 
nance that last excess, only ufhrming, that, by lUi- 
tesworth’s own report, he had a sharp knife in his 
pocket, nnd n footman attending in the hall to open 
the door to one or two riiflinn.s whow[oited his sum- 
mons in the street.! The Dean remainul composed 

Bcc yon ' Hero miir n (*0x01)11111 iin hour nyo. who proti*n(l(‘il to 
{)U<«s tbc yon, bnt 1 pent Inin parkini'.’’ Tho Doaii'i iic(|uii'scvnrc 
111 Fiinlkncr’a l■rlitl(ln, thonah hi*hii(i noiin*iii;ji lo rrovent it, ruixi d 
the jcalouMV of Molto. lOiil ntliiT Loiiiioo lir)ok.si llor’i, w ho hi*lU 
liMcopy-riirfitH. Tin* Ibrmcr filorl a liill in Chanri*ry iiyninst Fnulk- 
iipr, to iirivciit till* *««|f* ol’Uic* Dublin l•(lil|Oll of Swill’M Wnrka in 
Rneiiiiiil. iiitiTixiHcd on tlii!* orruaioii ini ni(*iliiilnr, (.sue Iim 

letter to ]\1oite,*AMh May, 17ri6, in hia works^ vol. XYIII. 1) 4n>.) 
mill It woiilil m peiir his nii'ilintion wna MiirreBarnl, froiii tho (nil>* 
lent (iiiiiriibli! intercourse iN-tweeii be two bookselh 
ThL*rb>iiie issiiiil tobavi* In>l*ii sngi.'eHteil by 11 ruiiiiai cirenm- 
ce. A porter bmiifrlil u biirden to tliinieairH bouse while lio 
busy with the poi in. iiiul liilKnirine to find a rhyme, for this 
mine, the iiion) anxiously, tbnt Bettesworth eviiltdl 
Hi lln* ideiiofilH heint' 1 'ipos«dili* Tho fellow's demand lieiou 
ronxulnn'd n*i exortntniil, he wiped his forehead, Hayini!i with the 
humrnir of u low Iri^iiiinn, "Oh* your rexerenco, my sweat's 
worth Ivlf n rrown.” Thn Dean instantly oaiipht at tho wonls, 
"Ay, lliul it is, -thrro’s half a cniwn for yon.” This anccilute 
is aiven on tho nntliorily of Mr. Theorhiliis Swift. 

§ Various accounts of Him interview have bei 11 eiver., bid that 
of the Doan to the Duke of Dorset, written iinnieniutely after il 
tnr,k lilacs, oueht to lie preferred. Swill’s Works, vol. XVIII. p. 
193. 'fhe Ibliuwiny ndditional nirciimsnmces are nienlioned by 
Sln’ridan. XO Mr. Dean,” soid Better worth, in answer to the 
retort mentioned in the tp.xt, " we know your powers of niilliry, 
you knoxv well eiionyh that I om one of bis majesty's xvrirennts 
at law.’’ W'hot then, sir?”— "Why then. sir. I am come tn d«- 
iniiTid of yon, whi*thi*r you are the niilliw of this poem, (prudn- 
cinir it) and thise vilbiimMis lines on me’”— at the samo tiiiio 
rvulina tliem iilond with yreat vehemr nco of rmphnHis, and niiicb 
iresliciilatinn,- “ Sir,” said Swift, *‘ it was a piece of advire 
pivtn me in ;ny early days, by LonI Somers, never to own or dia- 
oxvn any wrilinir laid to niy chance ; bccausi* if 1 did this in some 
cases, whatev(*r 1 did not disown afterward, would inftilliiily 
U* imputed to me a^irc. Now sir, 1 takn this to have lH*en a wry 
wise maxim, ancl ns such havo followeil it ever since ; and 1 Lc- 
lievn It will hiinlly be in the power of all yonr rhetoric, cs erent a 
master us yon are at* it, to make mn swerve from that ndc.” 
Many other tjniiipi passed, us relotod in the nlwvp-mentioneif 
letter. But when Bettesworth wns yoiny away, he saiil, " Well, 
iiniw you will five n e no sutiffaction in this aflnir, let mo tell 
you. yiMirgnwn is your pndcction : under tho sanction of which, 
like oiie ot your own Yahoos, who had climbed up to tluj top 
ol • min tree,^yoii sit seetire, ond srinirt your filth round on nil 
miinkiiur.” Swift hud candour enough,, not to conceal this Inst 
rirriinixfnivie. 14 the same time saying, '* Ibot iht* fellm showed 
more wit in this than he thought him pooiesscd uf." 
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und unmoved during this extraordinary scone. It 
\eas fortunate for the sergeant’s person, as well ns 
his cliaracicr, tluit lie did not proceeii in his incdi- 
tated vengeance on the persm of an old man, and a 
clergyman, since the atteinpmust have been made 
at the risk of his yfe. So sotm as the news trans* 
pired, the inhabitants of that pan of Dublin, called 
IKarl of Meuih’s Liberty, nsseinhied, and sent a de- 
putation to Swift, reriuesting his permission to take 
vengeance on Betteswnfth, for his intended viohmee 
to the Patriot of Ireland Swift returned them 
thanks for their zeal, biA cnjoimsl them to disperse 
peaceably, and, adding a dunntion*f)f two or three 
guineas, prohibited them from getting drunk wil4i 
the money, adding, ’’You arc my subjects, and 1 ex- 
pect you will obey me,” It is no slight proof of the 
despotism of his authority, foundexl as it was solely 
upon respect and gratitude, that his defenders eom- 
piiud with his reemnmendation in both particulars, 
•'^pd peaceably and soberly scparnicd to their dwell- 
ings. For aainc time, however, they formed a '*'iard 
lAnong themselves for the purpose of watrliinc; the 
deanery, and the person of the Drapicr. lest Bettes- 
worih should have adopted any new scheme of vio- 
lence. 

The consequences of this rashness were very seri- 
ous to Mr. Bettesworth, for not only was he over- 
whelmed by the Dean and his fffends with siilirc and 
ridieiiie, to which he had shown himself so keenly 
sensible,* but, in the bitterness of his heart, heeoii- 
fessed, in the House, of Commons, that Swirt’s satire 
had deprived him of twelve hundred pounds a year. 
Yet his irritability was rather increased than allayed 
by this unplcasing result, as appears from a subse- 
quent instance. 

Dr. Jo.siah Horte, Bishop of Killmore, afterwards 
Archbishop of Tuam, iilthough he had formerly bt'cm 
himself an object of Swift's satire,! was now ad- 
vanced so far into his infitnaey, that the Dean, in 
I7;i6, condeseenrl('<l to be the prelate’s agent, in cor- 
recting and transmitting to Faulkner, a satire com- 
posed by Horte, upon the gniernl taste, for Ciuad- 
rilletf or, in the quaint words of the bishop’s re- 
quest, “lie pruned the loose feathers, sent the kite 
to the Falconer, and set it a Hying.” The satire wus 
of a very general and eoinmon-plaee kind, but un- 
fortunately proposed, among other regulations, that 
nil disputes ana altercations at play sliould he laid 

before the “renowned Sergeant B with a 

fee of one fish, ad rntorem^ and a right of oppeaTto 
a wooden figure in Easex-strcct, known by the name 
of the Upright Man, m case the stsrgoniil’s de- 
cision should be iinsntisfaelory. This insinuation 
was sutHeient to rouse the angry feelings of Mr. 
Betteswortli, whofnlthough the iiaine was dropped 
■out of subsequent editions of the saiire, thought it 
worth his wliile to coinnluin to the House of Com- 
mons of breach of privilege. FanlkniT the priiiter 
was arrested, put to considerable expense, and 
thrown into jail among ordinary felon.s, thofigh he 
prayed to be admitted to bail. The Dean, whose 
blood boiled at these tyrannical proceedings, avenged 
himself upon Hartley Hnteliiiison,ll the justice of 
.|ieaec who signed 4he committal, by two or three 
aevere lampoons, and wrote, upon tne i^e < 
sion, the indignant lines coniniciieins ” 

*• Bettor wo all were in imi gnivoa 

TliuiiJivo^i Nlnvery to hIsh eii.”f 

♦ "BettcBwortirHGxultatiuii." Swifl’ii Works, vol. XII. p. 439 
*' Kpigroni inacrilioil to thf Iloiiourabic Hergennt Kito,” iiowfinil 
rrrovcrufl, lb. p. 440. “Tlip YuImki’s 0\crthniw, or the Kevan 
flavle'H new Bnllnil," lb. p. 441. “ On tho ArobbiHlmp of Cmilicl 
_anil BeltOMWoTth,” Ib. p. 446. 

• ♦ See tho '* Siqrm, or Mmerva'x Petition,” ftwifl'a WorhH, vol. 
XIV. p. 360, in which BiHhon Bcrkclpy’s moral!i aro complimented 
at the expenso of Ihoso of his brolner prolate. Horte is tlM>ru 
tenmwl Bishop Judas ; but it seems imccTtain whether he is tho 
prclato designated by the samo IiatcAil epithet, in the vmses so 
entitled. Ibid. p. S89 l The chief motive of tlie Dean’s complai- 
■anro seems to nave been a ho|)^tliat Horte might be induced to 
provide for Slieridan. Ibid. vol. XIX. p. <9. 

! ” A new Proposal for the hotter Hegulation and Iminuve- 
moot of Quadrille.” Ihid. vol. VII. p. 37S. ^ • s 

n Seen Vindinnrion of the Liuel, Swift's Works, vol. XII. p. 469, 
and a Friendly AiKilugy for a cortnin Justice of Peare. Ibid. p. 499. 

$ The senthneot expressed in this ofMiplet seems tobavo occu- 
pied the Dean’s yiind much at the time. It is written down 
Yob Vill. 


Faulkner naturally looked to Horte for tome in- 
deiniiihc.iiion : but the bishop ntimatcd to hinii 
that in such dealings the bookseller is the adven- 
turcr, and must run the hazni^ of gain or loss.** 
This sorditl and iinharufsonie evasion occasioned 
8wifts writing to the bishop a very severe letter, 
iich. It IS to bo presumed, produced ibe booksellor 
some more satisfactory answer.lT 
• In 1733, the Dean's nttention was attracted to somo 
proceedings in the Irish v«riinnient, which seemed 
to him subversive of the rights of the clergy. A hill 
had been brought, in to the House of Commons for 
eneoforaging the lini'ii gnanufactory, containing a 
clause for commuting,, by a tleipeiunl modus, tho 
tithe payable on the articles of hemp and flax. Tho 
Dean, with Grattan, Jackson, and other clerg>'men, 
on behalf of the clergy of Ireland, presented a peti- 
tion, praying to he hi’nrd by counsel against this part 
of the bill; and Sw'ift composid, on the same sub- 
ject, a treatise nddri'sscd to tliB members of tho 
House of Gomnions.**, The bil^ appears, iarC^ 
sc<iiicncc of this opposition, to have been drop! ; but 
siinsenncnt vexations arose to tlic clergy from tho 
somo quarter. 

In 1734, an almost^firnernl resistance was made 
^flfflst the tithe of pastiirnm>, or tithe of agistment, 
ns it^s technically called. The House of Commons 
interfered against this claim on the part of the oler- 
gy, and so eireetually, that tUe rlergy were intimi- 
dated from making, and courts of law deterred from 
receiving, suits upon that ground. The Deon ana 
many of his brethren viewed the. conduct of tho 
Cominons on this ocension as partial and oppres- 
.‘*ive,— partial, because so many of the members 
were affected by thnt rlnim, that they might be 
considered ns Jlidging in their own cause, and rm- 
pressiv^ because Swift conceived that the tithe for 
a’jistment was ns plainly ci^prised in the act of 
Henry VIII. «.a that of corn nnd hay. Other cases 
oeeiirred about the same time, which seemid to in- 
dicate a general disposition on the part of tnc great 
land proprietors to innovate upon, the rights of the 
ehiirei). A cruel nnd exaggerated instance was tho 
ensc^f the Reverend Roger Throp, who, refusing to 
surrender to thf‘ patron of his living^ Colonel Waller, 
some of its most important rights, is alleged to have 
bcH*n harassed by so many law-suits, assaiilis, and 
arrests, that his courage and health gave way under 
them, and he actnnily died of a broken heart. Ro- 
bert Throp, brother of the deceased, presented to 
Parliament a petition, stating the manifold grievan- 
ces which his deceased relation had sustained from 
Colonel Waller, and praying the House to permit 
the course of law to proceed against him by arrest, 
notwithstanding his being a member of Parliament. 
About November, HS.*!, while this petition wasindo- 
pendence^ the Dean appears to have written for (he 
newspapers a statement of Mr. Throp’s case, which 
product^ on the colonel's part an ndvertisemciit, 
ofii'ring a reward for discovery of the author.tf 

with one or two triflirqr vnrintioiM iipon nevcml memorandum pa- 
pi>r^. Sue thi* vuniuH in ln» workR, v<il. XII. |i. 467. 

IT Swift’ll Wiirks, vi»l. XVIII p. 471. In a mibiirqiient letter to 
ShKitInn, tlie Dunn Hayn. ” I did wrilo him, IBiahap Horte, 1 latuif , 
a letter with a witnexii. rplatinc to hi* printinii Quadrille, (did yoii 
c\x>r Huo it,) with which he half ruined FaiillEiier. He promiraa, 
ntrainnt hiB nnture. to conHidur him, hut intcrooai d an excepUini 
whirb I lielievu will dcitroy the whole." Had. vol. XIX. p. 69. 

, ** “ Amie rpHNona ncalm^ the Mil for aettlinc the tithe of 
hemp, flax, ftor by a mmluR.” Swift’R WoHib, vol. Vtll. p. 934. 

tt cin the mil NovoinlMT. 1785, Mrs. Whitoway writes to tho 
Denn, “ Mr. Waller has printed an advNtinement, dlhring ton 
miineaR reward to nny iidnon that will diBcover the author of a 
iwraaniph. Raid to lie the case of one Mr. Thrap. I do not know 
whothur yon heanl any tlihiR of Ruch an afliiir liefbre you left 
town, but 1 think it Ib Raid there ia Rome trial to bo about it lie- 
fure the Hinmo of ('oimnonB. either next week, or the week fill- 
Inwiiiir. r hes you will not leave your papem and tettcin on tho 
tiible, aa you ubinI to ilo at nie Deanery, for hoys and virb and 
vdves will be iiropinf.” dwM’a Woriis. vol. X^l. p. 404. 

.^To this hint the Dean leplioRi ” As to Valler’R ndvertiRement. 
if I was in town I would, for the tou fuinnaa, let him know tho 
author of rlie narrative ; and I wish you would, by a leltei m an 
unknown hand, inform nun of what I nay ; fori want the money 
to repair RomndefScicncioB here.” Ibid. p. 441. It would be satiw 
factory todiiieover the Dean'e *' parBcrapii,”«whirh. fWmi tbruato 
nnd internal c'ridence, muRt have been iKatmct from the octavo 
pamrfolet on the Rome auldrat, entitM, ” Lay Tyranny, or the 
Clerf y OnpruRRod by Fatrona and Improfmtnn. iuRtaneud id tto 
memomble caae of the Reverend Mr. KOforTlBUp.” DuumtiTto, 

• u 
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When the petitivi came before the House, it was | 
refused unanimously. 

These combined circumstances induced Swift to 
regard the existing Irish House of Commons as de- 
termined enemies to the«right8 of the church, and 
as learned to oppress the clergy. He gave vent to 
his indignation in more than one satire, but particu- 
larly in the last poem of any length or importance 
which he ever composed, entitled the Legion Clul)* 
Old age had now long overtaken him, and even 
when he was holding the {i^n on this occasion, he 
had a continued and intense attack of his constitu- 
tional vertigo, from which he never fully rccoi’ercd. 
The Legion Club is, notwithstanding, one of the 
moat animated and poignant satires that even the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s ever produced. It seems al- 
most impossible that the poet should have sustained 
the extreme virulence of invective with which the 
description opens. Yet, when the poet descends 
from general to individual satire, every line has the 
of a hornet. The , persons chieny satirized in 
this~ remark able firod uc tion, ore Sir Thomas Pren- 
dergast, Colonel Waller, and other nieinbers whom 
the Dean^’egarded as most active in opposing the 
claims of the clergy. “The puppy pair of Dicks.” 
Richard Tighc and Richaftl' Uettesworth, luSf-old 
foes, arc not forgotten. The poem was no sioner 
published than spurious copies appeared, in which 
the number of individuals satirizeef W'us eonsiderahly 
enlarged. It gave olFencc, as may easily he 
supposed, 811(1 prosecutions w6ro threatened, but 
none took place.* . , ^ . 

About the same time the Dean oppc^cd a scheme 
proposed by the primate Houlter for regulating the 
exenango of Ireland, by diminishjjpg the value of 
the gold coin, which his lordship pri'saged would be 
the readiest mode of increasing the quantity of sil- 
ver ciirron^, of which the want had beca much 
fblt. The Dean had<t dislike to the rn’i/niite. which 
was by no means lessened by his being the real 
and cmcicnt prime-minister for Ireland, and^the 
chief correspondent of Walpole upon matters iiHeet- 
ing that kingdom. He had exercised his satire upon 
him accordingly. t But at the time of loi^cripg the 
gold coin, Swift's exertions excited a Icrmimt, 
which, though it subsided sooner, and without pro- 
ducing any change in the intended measure, resem- 
bled, in other respects, the opposition to Wood’s 
scheme. The Dean spoke against the measure at 
the Tholael or Exchange of Dublin ;t he distributed 
songs among the people : and on the day when the 
proclamation was read, displayed a black flag from 
the steeple of the cathedral, and caused a dumb or 
muffled peal to be rung by the bells of St. Patrirk’s. 
The discontent of the lower orders v 
that danger was apprehended to the piiiiiutc’s per- 
son. and his house was guarded by soldiers. At the 
lord mayor’s entertainment, the archbishop publicly 
charged Swift with hoving inflomed the prejiidiees 
of the people against him. ”1 inflame them,” re- 
torted Swift, conscious of his power among the 
lower orders, ” had I lifted my finger, they would 
have torn you to pieces,”— a threat which he after- 
wards expressed in poetry.ll The measure of lower- 
ing the gold coin, however, proved prneiienlly ad- 
vantageous, and the clamour which it excited was 
speedily forgotten, 

Thus ended Swift’s last interference in public af- 
fairs, in which, excepting (Turing the earlier part of 


* See letter from Swft to Shiiiilan.Workji, vol XIX. p- 70. 
t Sec an eirigrem, Work*, vtll Xll. p. 459. AIro “The 

«<VW« on Rover, a Lailfr'* Spmtiel.’’ vol. XIV. p. :«<i. Them* 
were written in. ridicule of what wav railed PhilipN' Namby 

r Mja. Roiiltrr, 


Pamby verisevi the miHtrcH ot the vimnwl brina 1 ...... 

who wav very fat. Tm ivimate wa« the patron of Pbilipv. and 
broufht him to Ireland aa hiv secretary, which pnilmbly did not 
increara Swift’a respect fur him. idlcncc the line of Pope, 

“ Still to our bishop Philips seems a wit." a 

S See Mn. Whiteilhj's letter to Sheridan, “JThe Dean, tins 
day, (Mth April, 1730,) wenttolheTholsol as a nlercluint, to swii 
a petilftm to the oovommont asainst lowerinir the fold. wlM>ru we 
hMr he made a long aiieech, for which he willdie leckoned a 
J^ite.” Swifl's WarkMj vol. XVIII. p. 470. ^ 

See “Ay I 

Xll.p.471.^ Al _ 
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George I.’s reign, he had been actively end. often 
perilously engaged froni 1708 to 1736. He continued, 
however, on all 9ccnsioiis, to express and maintain 
his original seniiincMS, of which he was so tena- 
cious, that he refuscdfio accciit of the freedom oi tjij 
city of Cork, until thfV recorded imon the instrument^ 
of freoiloiii, and the silver box iff which il w-as pre- 
sented, ihcir approbation of his political and pain- 
otic principles, as the ground of distinguishing him 
by such an honoifr.§ At a«suhsequcnt period of ex- 
treme weakness. Bishop Kiindle has mentioned with 
indecent triiiiiipn,/*specinlly considering he had called 
Swift fiicnd, andnstance that his political dislike sur- 
vived the decay of his mental faculties. In 1741-2, 
upon the reported disgrace of Lord Orford, he set up 
an cciuipage.lT Nor is it to be forgotten, .that Boling- 
broke iindPulteney fed his antipathy against Walpole 
and the royal fninily, by regularly trnnsiiiitting to 
him the lampoons of the day.*** 

But although the Dean imist from henceforward 
he coii.*«idercd hh having censed entirqJy lo intertfst 
himself in the politics of the day, his mind, ns is usual 
in age, uppenr.s to have reverted to those earlier 
scenes in which he once played a busy part, and ho 
heeame, in 17.37, desirous of publishing the History 
of the Peace of Utrecht, which he had written in 
1714. With this view, he gave the manuscript, now 
entitled “The History of the Four last Years of 
Queen Anne,” to Dr. King of Oxford, that it might 
be printed in. London. A report of his intention 
having transpired, si'cnis to hav(j aloniied the Karl 
of Oxford, (son of the celebrated statesman,) Mr. 
Lewis, (under secretary of state during the last years 
of Queen Anne,) and other persons concerned, who 

4 the Dtiui'm Ictler fo tlio Muyur iind Corirorution of Cork, 
15th August, 1737, III his Works, vol XIX. p. 99. 

IT T)u‘ Denii ust-ii liirmerly to siiy, thiit lip wiis tlw poorpst nma 
II Jn'Iiiiid uIhi whs spm‘d iii plati-, iirid the riclu.‘Hl who kept no 
.sniTiiiKe Thu iircoiiiit of liis spiling iqi oni- in thus given by 
Ihslioii Rinuilp, ill n li-tti-r pruKprvrd in the Britisli JVIuspiiin. “Ah 
noon us DfUii Snil) liuuni that I.ord Orford, uus rlMniiM'<i'd from 
I’owpr. Iiu uwHkpiiiMl with onv fliudi of light from his drunniing of 

' ' u was, mid cripd, 1 niudp n vow that I wuulil sctiiua 

that man was ItiriM-d out of his plaucs : iiiiil having 

tlie gocNl fortune to Ih-IioIiI timi day, long dunpuirud of. I will sliuw 
tliat 1 wns siripprc : mid sent for a ronrh niiikur. Tim o|N>rator 
coinuN, liiul ( IIP alinost ruaily - -it wnv sent honiP,— horsi-s wi-ro 
Miruluiniid,— und tiu- Dean piitprpd the tnuinplimit double viiunot, 
supiNirlpd by two old woiiu’ii. mid his daily flatiinT, to unturluiii 
him with thu only niusir In* had an car to In-nr at this ago ; tlipy 
nnidp up the i-nrlic aniirni*. and with iiiupIi ado, eiinbled his du- 
rn'Pit ruverenru louiiduro ilw fatigue of travulling twinp round 
our gn-nt miuiiru, by the runiiiii and aniusciiit-nt ol tliidr fiilsoinu 
curiiiii-iidations, which Im coll.s fncptiouH idfiisuiilry. But tho 
iK>xt pm;qii(-t broiielit woni, (w lint lying vnriuts Ihcso iinws-wntuni 
an*!) th.’it Lonl Ortimrs party rpviv(*n, Ac. Swill sunk bach in 
the uonicr of tlip pourh, liw imdpr jaw fell ; liv wiis nirricd up In 
his (-hiimlN-r mill gn iil chair, mid ol»tinutuIy n-fiisud to Iw lillud 
into tlar tipm-lNTuiis \chip|p iiny more, till IIn* now h-w ritcrs iit 
Ipiist slmll In- h.mg( il for di^piving him lo imnuinc ihni LonJ Or* 
ford w’NH bona Jlde out of powpr, tlaiilkh visibly out of place. 
Mow In* ilu'Oiiirs of si-i-ing vungcuncu takpii on any, who, odd 
tcilow I Im thii ks morp richly iiphptvh it ; and mnri.* ho cannot 
send IImiii out of tin* world wiih dishonour, Ihi iiitiiiids soon to 
go qiit of It ill a |s-t.“- I^-ttpr signed Thonins Derry, dutvd March 
90. ft4l-2. MHS. Biroh. 4-291. BrWnh, Muarum. 

Thuihshop Is inrorrpct in siipiwHiiig that 8wiltlnid asido tho 
p(|ui|-iigu which was thus set iiii. It apiH-an from Wilson's afU 
davit. (Swill’s Works, vol XIX. p. 959, note,) that Swill, in July, 
1749, had a rorriage of Ins own. 

** The Dean hud hilwllpd n iNipor containing three such lam* 
rmoiw, “An PxrullpiitHiiDr, prose imrLand part verm, rocnived 
Nuvpmbur Ist, 1738.” 'I’lip verses are n buricsqiiu iiirlli-day ode 
lor 17.39, (hf I’ultpiipy or Cltostorlipld.) in the nxsiimpd penun ot 
“ Collpy Bnjs, &i| mid some lines on ii ruiMign having been 
m-iil uliriNid, willioijt tIh> words Dei Giatia in the legend. Both 
have been printed ’I'he prusc lampoon is less known, and slmll 
be insi-rtcd us a ciirioKily. • 

Buppoeed to hr written on occonn/ if three fenttemen being 
• aeen m Kenalngtort Gantcne by the King and Queen, whUe 

they wet e walking. 

“ Now it ciinip to pass in the days of NcbnchadnpTzar, King of 
itehyloii, m the 8tli inontb. in the 6tli year of thu King, in the lie* 
ginning of ray harvest, that tlic King and the Qiiuun wolkeii 
anii-iD-ami in the gardens w-hieh they had i-lanted iiiMjn the banka 
of the nyer, tm* great river Euphrates ; mid behold tnore opiN-nnid 
on u sudden three ^ariiied niun^ sons of tlie giniits: iliun Nebu* 
chndncxKor the King lifted up hia voice and cried. Oh, men of war, 
wiio he ye, who lie yv7 and is it pence 7 But they answunal hini 
not. n^n spake lie and said, There is treorhuiy. Oh, my Quuun, 
there IS irt'acliery ; and he tiirlBi-d his face and fled. Now when 
tho Queen had seen what hod liefiillcn my lord the Iting, slip girt 
tv iwurnnH and fled aloo, crying, Ob, my Gud I So tlie Kiiw and 
the Qaecn rim laaetbcr, but the king ratran lair mightily, flir Iw ran 
very swiftly, neillier turned he to the right linnrinor to tlie lull, 
for he wifli soft) afiaid whore no tour wai, and fled wlwn no moo 
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fcarod lest the Dean, in his state of mind and body, 
might be inadequate to the delicate tusk of correct- 

• ing a work in winch the chanicterB of Harley and 
all who had acted with him vkre deeply implicated. 
Mr* I^ewia pressed, in their TOniiiion name, to be 
permitted to see the inanuscrip%before it was sent to 
press ; a request which the Dean granted with hesi- 
Ration and reluctance.* The “History’* was ac- 
cordingly peruscid by Lord Oxford and some of his 
friends, and, in a letter from Mr. "Lewis, they state 
various objections to its appearing in its original 
«tate. Several of these apfply to ]ji’Tiat may he con- 
sidered as the speciosa mirarula of the Dean’s nar- 

. rative, such as the imputations on the courage qf 
Marlborough, and the in.<iinuaiion that Prince Eugene 
rccominen^'A the assassination of Harley. But they 
principally demurred to the inannor in which the 
Dean naef drawn several characters of the leading 
Whigs, and expressed their convi<‘tion that, if the 
History were published without alteration, nothing 
eihdd save ^lie printer and publisher from some 
giievous puiiisliment. Lewis, therefore, conjured 
the Dean, hy his own fame, and that of t hose fi tends 
whom he iiK'aiit to honour hy his narrative, and us 
ho valued his personal iiherty, and the enjoyment of 
his fortune, not to nermit tlie manuscript to be print- 
ed hntil he had adopted the timendtneiils his letter 
suggested.t The Dean, iinabU or unwilling to at- 
tempt the required alterations, silently aeqiiiesced in 
liic oniiiioii happily expressed hy Lewis, that the 
period of which he treated was too remote fur a 
paiiiiihlot, yet too early for a history.t What be- 
came of the original iiianuscript does not appear; 
but the History wasptihlishediii IT.'iS, hy an anony- 
iiious editor, who itrofesses to give it us n literary 
curiosity, from u cony which hud been accidentally 
iircserved m Ireland. The whole preface sustains a 
high and violent tonoof Whig polities. To such an 
iineongeiiial editor was the lb>nn to owe a posthu- 
mous obligation, for publishing a work suppressed 
during his life time at the request, or rnthci the en- 
treaty, of his Tory friends. The llistory was coldly 
received hy the piihlie, as relating to events gone hy 
and forgotten. A French version of it appeared in 
ITrt.MI 

It was through the ineflium of Dr. King that Swift 
sent to the press, as already observed, the “Verses 
on his own Death," and he seems also to have me- 
ditated the publication of his well-known Instruc- 
tions to Servants, on which, though it only exist%as 
a fragniunl, he had bestowed much pains and ob- 
servation., He himself was n kind, but a strict mas- 
ter, and his mode of managing his domestics would 
hardly have succeeded with any one but himself, 
who had eslahlis|^ed his will as despotic, however 
capricioiis.$ He was equally minute in observing 

* Si'i* a IoIUt fitiiii Mr. anxintiitly pn'Mini; tliia rrtiiiost, 

wall June, ir.i7. Swifl'H WorkH, v<il. XIX. p K7, with tlie 1 K‘hii's 
aiHwiT. 8th April, p 93, inliiiiiiliiia Mime ditliruliy in conialyinit 
witli it Mr. F.i'wis luruin writeH iiihiii the hhiih* aulyi'Ct, 4tli 
Au^niMt rolliiu iiifr, and the Dean uppeura nductunlly Uillavc ec- 
qiiicsniil. 

t This imiNirtant letter, which enntaina the real rraaon tbr Blip* 
preHsiiiK the “ lIi.itory," is dined 8th April, 1738. It ia now fimt 
PIiIhikIk'iI in the edition of Swill's Works, to which these Me- 

• irioira arc pralixed, vol.|^IX. p. 133. It i'4 iiiinteii in the Th'Uirs 
liuiid, ‘ On Minii> inistaReii in the History of Four last Years,” 
with the n‘ni:irkal)le lulilition, "Mnn mnl prndf^ft."m 

J See Dr. letter of ‘J3d January, 1738-9. Hinfl's Works. 

xx)l. XIX. p. ira. m which, however, then' wiisniiimiairtant imra- 
sniph omitted hy tlio transrribi'r, as 1 am iiifonned liy Mr. 'I'iiu- 
opIiiliH .Swift. After the word “ direct,'* p. 180, anil lii'fon' com- 
rnenciii{; ttui next paiiE^i[ih, the original inunnscript iiruceuds 
thus : - • 

“ I say niilhinfr nlmut your mnnnscript of the History, because 
I have lican iHsiired hy LunI Orrery anil Mr. Po|h> that yiai are 
aatisfieil witli Mr. Lew'ia', anil have Bu.s|iendi*il the puliJiration of 

• tliat work in corisequeiir. 1 ' of his reim'sentalion." 

This passaiw Hums up the eviileiice riincermng the siqipiession 
of the History of the Four last Yeiira ot Queen Anne. 

n 8omi!whal too iiiiiply entitled “Histoire ilii Hegne de la 
Reino Anne d'Anglelurre,*' 8vo. with a flhtiUoiu AinBto.nlaui 
Ullo-iaign. 

§ Thu sto^ is well known of his commanding Sweetheart, 
ax he cnllucl hw cookmaid, Mfi|y, to carry down a joint of meat 
and do it leee, and on hw iillegiiu; that was imiKissiblc, his grave 
raqiiest. tliat when in flituro she pleased to ciiinniit a fiuilt, lie 
InhwiI she would nhoiMe one which iriifiht be rnem^d. Upon Un- 
other occasion, after he had permitted Sweelliuurt to sot nut lat 
a journuy to sec a sister’s wedding, he sent fw hw back, hy 
ezpresb, to sliut the door. At another time, Iwanng one of 


the servants of others, and told Xord Orrery one 
day, that the attendant who waitca had coniiiiitted 
fifteen faults during the time of dinner. Yet his 
mode of repntnanding thorn was more frequently 
whimsical than harsh. Upon one occasion, a ser- 
vant waiting at table had displeased him : there was 
laver oil the table, called in Ireland slonk, which 
Mrs. Wliilewny was fond of; the Dean had lasted 
imd disliked it, but said nothing, till about to reprove 
the man, when he broke out with “ you-you-you 
worse than sloak." &Jpmetinies he chose to mix in 
the mirth of his donmstics. Once finding that his 
liousijKtH^peri Mrs. Riogeway, bad, according to cus- 
tom on his birth-day, iitndo an entertainment for 
the neighbours, reriuesied to know at whose ex- 
pense the treat was provided, and understanding 
that he himself was thcf founder of the feast, he sat 
down among the guests, and partook of their cheer 
with great good humour. Upon another oeeasiun. 
he and some friends resolved to eelcbrate a elnssical 
Saturnalia at the deanery, and acTiially placed thdr 
servants at table while they themsslvcs atteiKhWoir 
them. The hiitler^ who represented the Dean, acted 
his master to the Iift\ He sent Swift toathc cellar 
in quest of some uarticular wine, then aileeied tube 
disao^ented with the %iine he brought, and com 
manilcti him to bring another sort. The Dean sub 
missivcly obeyed, look the bottle to the side-board 
and decanted it, while the butler still abused hintin 
liis own style, and charged hiiti with reserving sorno 
of the grounds for bis own drinking. The Dean, it 
was observed, did not altogether relish the jest, but 
it was carried on os long as it gave amusement; 
when the tallies were rftnoved, tne scene reversed, 
an eiiterlnininent served up to the proper guests, 
niid every thing^ondueted by the very servants who 
had partaken of the Saturnalia, in an orderly and 
respectAil manner. IT These anecdotes serve to show 
that the Dean look a partici4ar pleasure in observ 
ing this class of society, and explain the extraordi 
nary insight which he had obtained into theix habits 
and character. The Instructions to Servants form 
only a fragment. The Dean had intended a more 
regular work, but indisposition interrupted his la- 
bours.** In 1 73ft and 1 739, he cxprc8BC.s, by repeated 

his si'rvnnts in the act of undrcBsina, exiimhs a luxurimis wish 
that 111' could ride to linl, llic Dean BUininoiii'd tiiu mini up sitiini, 
ixiinmandcd him to tvteh a horse from tlie iNuIdonk, and iimparo 
him fur n journey, and when the poor fellow reixirtfd thiit the 
Ikhsu was ready, ” Mniinl him then, sirrah,” said thu Dean. “ and 
riilii to bi'd.” 'i'licru is another well iittesbal uiiuixlute, cominu- 
iiiented hy the late Mr. William Waller of Allanstown, near 
Kflls, in Mr. Tliuophilus ftwill. Mr. Waller, while a youth, woa 
ridinx near his fuUiur’s laMise, whero he met a gniitlenian on 
hnraelNink ruadiriff A little Run>risnd, he iiskeil the servant, who 
thilowrd at mime ilistiincc, wIh'io they rame from ? ” From tlra 
Illiiek Lion,” nnswi'n'd the man. ” Aral when' are you ftoiiig ?” 
— “To heaven, t lielii've,” n'joiiu*fI the Hemiiit, *' for my master's 
praying and 1 am fastinfr.” On furlla'r iiiquiry, it proved that tho 
Dean, who was then going to Laracor, iioil rehukuil this inuii for 
preseiitiiifr him in the mnniinir with dirty boots. “ Were they 
nleaii,” niiswert'd ila* fellow, " they would mmii be dirty again."— 

” And if you out your braakfast,” retorted thi' Di'an. "ixni will 
bi^ hungry again, so you kIiuII tiroccfxl witlmut it,” which nircum- 
Btiiiire gave rise to tlie man’s lion-tnot Anotlicr instance of Ins 
strict iliscipline. coininunicuted by Mr. &wift, shall close this 
long iHite. 

" He was dining one day in the country, and at going away tho 
m'rviint of the family brought iiirn Ids horse. As the man held 
Um! hone, iIhi Di'nn ciilleii to his own mnn, and askt>d him whe- 
ther it w'oiild not be rirop<T to give something to the servant fur his 
tnnihli'? The man iissciiled. and the Dean askeil him what he 
tlMiudii would lie imiiicr to give tho man, and wliether half a 
crown was tfsi niucli 1 ‘ No su I'-- ' Very well,' rojilied Swift, and 
{rave the tnaii4he half nrown. When tho boanl-wages of the 
iiu'i'k eanm to bo pnid, he stopt the half crown, and read his 
lervuiit It lecture ; lellinc him. it was liiMuty to attend him, and 
lot to leave him to thelaro of others : Tliat he brought him to 
the house tliiit ho might not give troublo to otliers ; and iiresseil 
his argument by Bupiiosing lie would not in future be quite so 

'nenMixof his inaster's money.” 

IT Tliis anei'ilote is given by Mr. Thoophilus Swift, on tho an- 
thoritv of Mrs. Wliiti'W'uy. It appeam in an oxoggornted niid dis- 
turtoif form in the Sw iftianaiarol. II. p. 54, wlKira it is said there 
ws a |)u:|ioBc to make tlie Satumaliu annual, Imt thutUic Dean, 
imdilo to onduro tlie raillery of tla* butlgr, gave a louse to ras- 
ion, beat hiseropreHontative, and drove tho servants out of the 
room. For thi'se additions, I am infhnned by Mr. Swift^tlu'ie is 
no fiHiiidtttiorL 

** Tlie fiiinlwlng is a flnirment of an intendeil preface. It oc- 
piirs in tho original drenght of the instructions, hut is iii many 
piorrs eftkcfxl iRrui illogible. I am indebt^ to Mr. llwophilua 
Swift for u cujiy of that which nnnnins intulljfihl«;* 

* *[TiooorthTU\owrdttMnting.\ ” Arrelacotoseivaiiti, 
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enquiries of t aiilkner, some anxiety about a part of 
tlie iiiaiiuscript.*^ It was not, however, published 
until alter his death. This is almost the last literary 
subject in which Sw'ift seems to have been interested. 

We rcimii to the private life of Swift suliscquent 
to I7.T2. The incidents ate short and nielanchuly. 
For a while his correspondence with Pope, Hoiin;;> 
broke, Gay, and the Duchess of Uui'ciishorry, Gay’s 
lively and spirited patroness, su.^iaiiied his conni‘C> 
tion with England. Bolinghruke atieiiiptcd, sti late 
as 1732, to negotiate an rxchiinge of his deanery 
with the livini^of Burlield hi Berkbliire.-T But it 
was too late. The sacrifice of dignity and income, 
considerable at any lime, iliecaiiie iiiipo.ssilile”alier 
the habits of nearly Iw’eiity years. 'J’lie die W'as 
therefore east, and Swift was tA elose liis days m 
the country of his hirlli. no^ in that of his eiiuiee. 
Indeed, although his dislike to Ireland doe.s not ap- 
pear to have abated in its iienniony, his desire to 
exchange his residence there for an abode in Eng- 
land must have keen gradually diniiiiished, as, in 
4lMih»pguag;c of ^le poet, 

" TIo after tio was loosened from his heart 

and when^his remnant of life could only be spent 
in melancholy rticolleetions^pf the past, or anxious 
antieipations of the future. ' * ” 

, The sudden death of the kiiid-h(‘arted and iffTec- 
tio^ate Ciay was the first severe shock of this na- 
ture. Pope's letter ivniouiieiiig this event is en- 
dorsed by Swift, “Received Dee/uiiher irith, (1732,) 
but nut read till the 20lh, by an impulse foreboding 
some misfortune.” The death of Arhulhiiot fol- 
lowed in 1734-6. Swift thvH expressi's himself to 
Pope on the breaches thus made among their 
friends; “The death of Mr. Gay and the Doctor 
liave bec ‘11 terrible wounds near iiif heart. Their 
living would have been a great comfort to jnc, al- 
though ] should never have seen them : like a sum 
of money in a hank, fitim which I shofdd receive at 
least annual interest, as I do from you, and have 
done frdtn my Lord Bulingbroke.*'4: Lady Mashatii, 
tiic iiioviiig spring of Ctuecii Anne’s last ndininis- 
iration, and Bwift’s firm friend, died about th(‘ same 
[M'riud, and the Earl of Peterborough followed, iH the 
year 1736. Rolinghroke and Pope remained ; hut the 
former, seeing all his politieal hopes blighted, retired 
in disgust to France, in 1734, and ill hcullli on both 
sides gradually slackened Swift’s intercourse with 
the Bard of Twickenham. But it is a false and ma- 
licious insinuation of the notorious Mrs. Pilkington, 
that there was any rcluxntiun in the mutual regard 
of the illustrious fiieiids; LonI Orrery, who had the 
liest access to know', has given toslimony, and pro- 
duced proof, ihot their friendship remained sincere 
and perfect on both sides till closed by death. On 
the presentation copy of the Duneind, with which 
she pretends the Dean was hut littl*; pleased, Bwift 
has written Audoris Amiciesimi Donum— nn ex- 
pression of superlative warmth. 

The Dean’s ncalth was now gradually giving way 
under the pressure of age, and his recurring fits of 
deafness and giddini'ss. His judgment and powers 
of thought continued indeed clear during the iiiier- 
vals of his disorder ; but his iiiciiiory became ini- 

“ 1 have ralciijatiHl tlu'm ilirectionn chiefly for towii*i>crvantR ; 

] r«t liavp hero anti tlwre Rrattcnnl bihiic imiucr tor tin* country. I 
jttvo hkcwiRo cuiiMilcrod Mnme fliinurn only for imviitc limiiliea, 
troiii 400/. UtXvmi. jifT annum ; hiiaothfra for great iwisojw and 
gent lemon of plentiful ovtatost. 

‘‘I led niy muator, wImi liotl gtit Iho Imiise maid with rhilil.and 
ha save iiia a portiim to marry Iwr. and vtt mo an utfirv in llie 
citttinm. 

“ Tju»re are aimc way» of McrvnntR, ijiat 1 cannot aivoarr-aiioii 
fi»r : howpyor, for htmour I have mentioned thorn ; bocainic I 
Uoubt nut tlioni wub wnno rooaon for it. 

“ Add the dirertioiM without nsnitjii iit the end, in a tlifforont 
letter. My ilirertioni are httiil for ihniilioii from 400 /. to loo or 
iliT Hill not *' 


in my way. I Hero follow somu ini|N>rliTt pnwiuinsH T Tlie iiivto- 
clcnce of aorvanta of both aoxiw, romilotod at Ikmoo. uikI with 
atruiigen ; tlio latter nrcording to Uicir nouteiu. Jiwk tSumurvet 
tokea idoM of Dick Devonahiro." 

* Swin’a Worka, voL XIX. p. 163. . 

t Swift’a Worka, voT XVIII. p. 16. « 

t Si^'6 Worka, vul. XVllL p. 311. 


perfect, and his temper, always irritable, Mras now 
subject to viulent and Iraiitic fils of passion uppn 
sliglit provocation. These inroads upon his facul- 
ties were prccuisors o£ the final disorder whose ap- 
proach he had luiig^retided. So early as 1717,11 
we are inloriiicil by Efr. Young, that, while walking 
with Swiit about irmile out of Dublin, the Dean 
.stopped short. “We passed on,” says the author 
of the Night Thoughts, “but perceiving he did not 
follow U.S, 1 went back aigl lound him fixed as a 
statue, ami earnestly gazing upward at a noble elm, 
wliieh, ill its uppenuosi hrjjnches, was much with- 
ered and (Jeeuyv:<l'.' I’ointing at it, he said, *1 shall 
bo like that tree, 1 shall die at the top.’ ” Orrery also 
iflforms us, that when the Dean, in conversation, 
dwelt upon the period of iiieiitul imbecility which 
ejosed the lives of Sotiii^rs, Marlborough', and other 
disiinguislied eonleiiipornries, it was never without 
a dee]> and anxious presage of, his own fate. To 
the same fi'eling of inteniai decay may be tract'd 
his aiiSwiT to a friend who meniiuned some one as 
a fine old gi ntleman : “ What !” said tHc Dean witji 
violence, “ have you yet to learn that there is no 
such thing as a line old gentleman'? If the man 
you speak of hud either a mind or body worth a 
farthing, tiny would have worn him out longago.”§ 
It would be vain to enquire, whether this awful 
foreboding, beeoniiiiu more terrible as its ncroiii- 
plishiiieiit approaelii"] neiirei,inlliieiiee(l Swift m the 
disposal of his ioituiie; whether he took the hint of 
establishing a Lunatic Asylum from a leltir of Sir 
William Fowiies upon that subject*,^ or whether, 
as he hiiiiself alleges, 

**IIc irnvo tlMi little wealth ho had, 

1'u iHiild a h(Hi<M> fur Ibulit or inutl, 

To allow, liy oni‘ KUtiric tuurli, 

No iiutiiin waiiU‘il it so niucti."** 

Such, however, was the resolution he formed, and 
it was his first intention to/'iiduw his purposed hos- 
pital with land to the extent of three hundred puunils 
per annum ; but after in vain endeavouring to make 
such a purchase, and even advertising fur that pur- 
pose, 11 he at length sufiered his fortune to reimiiii 
upon the various mortgages in which it was vested, 
and left to his executors rlie trouble of culleeiiiig iitiil 
investing it in land. Nor was he less anxi(>ij.s about 
(he site of his intended hospital. In, 1734-6, he )>re- 
sented, a iiieniorial to the corporation of Dublin, 
praying that a piece of ground on Oxmantown-green 
might be assigned for this purpose, which request 
was immediately complied witli.tt In 1737, a inort- 

n Tlie date ia aaiiifmiHl from Dr. Juhnaun’a (or Mr. Crofl’ii) pro- 
hahk> conji'ctun*. Iluit Dr. Yiniiic ttcrvmpaiiifd hia witty and pro- 
flifrule patron, the Diikc of Wharton, tn IrolHiul in tliut yi ar. 
When Wliarton rolulcd aoine ufliia miachie\ou8 pruiikH to the 
Dean, (who roully esiei'iiit'd hiii tulenta.) bp made this reniarka- 
lite answer, "'fake a frolic to Ih‘ virtiioua, my lord; it Hill pive 
von more pleaMin* tliiin any yon have yet tried." Dclnny hiia 
.newhat injiiriKl this niiei-irntc-, by sulwtitutiiif the wonWfon/;i/r 
fktt pleamir*, Kwifi Inis riilu'iiled Young's bonilmst in his siiiii . 
ll|iiill ll^llt |(ut I aim "Mi'iiin. Knt in the Verses on Younfi's Sotire. 
nml in the Ithapsody on Poetry, he seems father to eensuro 
Y(Hni|c's politics iluui his talents. 

$ At one lime he refinested Mrs. Whiicway to mention tn him 
any derny which she niiaht uhsenr in his furiillies " No. Sir." 
she replicil, “ I Iwve reiiii (.ill Ulus." A similar story is recorded 
by Mr. Sheridan of his father, who, (less imnlent,) complied nith 
the niiiH'st, mid extorted from the Dean toe iiucstion, " WlH'tlier 
In* had ever ronil (iil Bins?" 

^ Dated. W!i Se|ilemlN>r, 173S. It is a proposal for huildini; a 
lleccptricle for T.iinuhcM. See SwilVa Work-, >oI. XVIII p. 44. 

•* Verses on his ohii death, in his AVorks, vol. XIV. p. 369. 
tt Ktf. this iidvcrtiseiiieiit. Swift’s Works, vol. XIX. p. 146, and 
his corresiHiiideiice Hith Mr. r,errard, lliid«!i 147. 

n No IV. B.\lracrM from the l.siiidon onil Dublin Maravine, or 
Di^ttlemnn's Monihly Inielliacnrer. I.oiidnii printed, and Dublin 
reprinted for Geor(;c Faulkner, tor the year 1736. 

N. B. This was a piratical ru-improssiun, or Dublin edition, of tlie 
LoniliHi Mnnaxinc. 

January SI, 1734-s.^On Friday last, the following memorial 
w’ns presentisl at tlu> quarterly ofwcrobly of tlie Lord Mayor, Ai< 
deniieii, and Cumrnon'Council. 

" Tn the Bight HonfiiAiihIc tho Lord Mayor, dec., the Memorial 
of tlH‘ Deiiii ol St. Patrick’s. 

*' SlicH'cth,- -That the said Dean having, by his last Hill ami 
tcslHinent, settUd his whole forltilk* to erect and endow a Hom- 
pitiibin or rieiirlhis city, for the support of idiots and lunatics, and 
iM'itig utb-jsi'ii tLut a plot of ground in Dxrnaiitnw n-grren Hinild 
be H cuiheiiieifl. iiluce whereon to erect flic said ,llm|-ital, lio 
f lH‘n*forc humlily ilesires, that your liordship. or*fl this bonoiirolde 
board, will ^leush to grant him such a plot of ground uu Uiu said 
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main act was in agitation, fur preventing settlement 
of landed properti^ upon the church, or upon public 
charities. The Dean presented a petition to the 
House of Lords to he excepted from this hill, in case 
It should pass into a law. Thwetition .stated, that 
lie luid long since beejueuthed h& fortune to charita- 
ble uses for the beiic^t of the kmgdom ; and if the 
ciception which he prayed for should not he grant- 
ell, he would be under the necessity of remitting it 
abroad for the same pious and worthy puniuses. 
The mortmain bill did nolfpass intef a law, and the 
exception became unnecessary. Prom the repented 
ptatenient in these procirdings, thi^ the Dean had 
long since settled his estate for rhe^beneht of the 
Hitcndcd foundation, it appears that hisexi.'<tingw’ill, 
dated 3d May, 174U, was not the first dcsiination of 
his property.. The funds which finally devolved 
upon the hospital, amounted to above t;‘n tlioiisatid 
pounds, wliicti was the sum of ISwift’s savings in 
the course of about thirty years. 

{[^ie internal regiilalioii of Swift's family had for 
some years bt^n under the innnagetiieiit of his kind 
an(4 aflectionate relation Mrs. Whiiewfi v.* She was 
the. daughter of Adam Swift, the Deiiifs uncle, and 
was the only relation to whom he ever showed any 
attachment; a distinction which she has been 
thought to ow'e to her not bearing the family name. 
It was a littleness in the mind of Swift, that the 
recolleetioii of the parsimoiiioiissediieation he had 
reeeived from his unele (xodwiii mixed iii almost 
every refleetion which he turned tow'ards Ins rela- 
tives. Ill his eorrespondeiiee, he rejientedly declares 
his dislike to Ins own faiiply. alihoiigh he sometimes 
makes a cold (‘xception iii favour of Mr. Deane 
Swift, t ihe grandson of his iin<‘le Godwin, and re- 
presentative, though by that unpleasant link, of his 
favourite ancestor, Thomas, the loyal viearof Good- 
rieli. Even to this young getitleiiiun the Dean ex- 
tended no share of dfectiial patronage; and the only 
influence which his relationship produeut upon Ins 
kinsman’s fortunes was of an inil'avournhle nature. 
Mr. Deane Swift, however, paid the cold and lelur- 
tnnt courtesy of his illiistriniis relative with the wiirni* 
est attachment, and vindicated his memory, after 
dentil, from the charges of I.ord Orrery. Yet how 
little he owed to his patronage, will appear from the 
following rernnrknhle anecdote. Sir Kuhert Wal- 
pole ofli-n-d Mr. Denne Swift prcferiiieiit in the 
church, if he chose to take ordi'rs. Mr. Dcnnc Swift 
was then considerably indi'bted to his <listinguished 
kinsman; and. influenced also hy his hahils yf 
allaehriieiit and respect, consiilfed him on the flat- 
tering proposal thus made to him. The Di-an, indig- 
nant at the idea of his kinsman receiving any favour 
from Walpole, insisted on his rejecting the minister’s 
proposal, hut never took ineasun-s to cojiipensale 
him for the injury wTiieh his fort lines thus sustained.^ 

noon, nnd for Iho Hniil 1190, U|xiii fluclitpriiiM t.a yunr Lunbliipuml 
Worshi|i!i sliiill think lit," 

"'I'In; Liird Ahijcir, Aldermen, nnd rniiiii'on-rouiieil, \|erc 
pleiiH ' orrier u eiiiiiniittee to in*>j'ect tlie 8aiil rn'eii, liir the 
■nivnt plot of 1 ,'ruiiiid whereon to 1 rent the itnif IJoh 

pitnl." 

March, nsK. 

* Hnwkeswortli erroneously, or irunrioiwly, represented Mrs. 
Wliitewfiya« the Oeaii'H lioinn -keeper. Nritliinir niiild he more 
incorn*e.t. .'«hc wiui a Indg of tiileiiN, fut>luoii, iind iiideiH.'ndeiil 
fortune, fniiii wlioni the Inf e Mr. 'rhefiphi'iH Hwifl inhentefl n 
cimfiidenihle estate in the roiinty of l.irnenek. Mrs.^'liitewny 
WiiH twice niarne<l. Her first IiiinIiiiiiiI was tlin Itev Theophihis 
Hnrri-uni. neiiii of ('leinnueiiuisc A duiiirliU r of Uum minriucv 
miirried Mr I)ei:neSwifl.niid wits the mother of my lute ohligiitg 
coireHiMiiiderit. to wtionigtlie readtr, us well us the editor, is so 
much indi'liied. 

t By n sininilur coincidence, tlli^ crntlemun Isiro Uith Iho fnmilji 
name of the iiiithor and the elericnl title hy w'liirli Im was uni%-er- 
sally distinpiiished. But he derived Iiih ('liiisliun name of Draito 
from his griinilmother. Miss Deane, daughter nnd ht'iresM of Ad* 
Iniml Deane, wIki served tlie Farlinineiil wiUi eclat during tlie 
civil wnm. 

I It is proper to give tliis remarkable nnecilute in tlie words of 
the late son and representative of Mr. Deane Bwift,— " My father, 
Imvinff an rnsy fortenc, had taken to no proftssion. Ho was an 
excellent scholar, bur a very bad wntrr. No ninn of his day un* 
dcrMloofl lhi> (irvttk languap! Iiettcr; anil Im wns familiar with all 
the orieninl Iniifritaffcs. He wui^a very inorul man : and, from 
an innate love of religion, had made divinity his immediate study. 
He had takf^n a defneuof A. M. at Oxfoni. and was in every re- 
spect quulitied for an excellent divine. Wuliwle hgew hiii, afld 
one dny sent for him. He went ; and Walimie asked him, who* 
tto it was hiB intention to take orders} Mg fiiiUier»waB tl^ 


To account for this extreme and unjust violence it 
IS proper to remember, that the Deim was now in a 
stale of infirmity, when passion nnu prejudice had 
begun to obscui'e the fine sense nnd judgment which 
Ihcy at length altogether eclipsed. But to Mrs. 
White way Swift was uniformly kind, and repaid 
with esteem and gratitude the assiduitv with which 
she watched over his family afiairs, his charities, 
nnd the miinugcmcnt of his liousehultl, which must 
otlpirwiac have been abandoned to menials and in- 
terested persons. 

The acciunintpnce of t|)c Earl of Orrery, who en- 
deavoured, by his assiduous attention, to recommend 
hiinsell^to Swift during the latter part of his life, was 
^Icss disinterested. The clflirnetcr.of that noble au- 
thor is now pretty generally iiridei stood. Proud, 
cold, and unnmiablc, in private life, he could stoop, 
wht‘rc It was necessary fur the purpose of attaining 
the chnrncttT which he chiefly iiflccted, that of a 
nutn of genius; and Herkeley happily remarked, that 
his lold^hip would have been such, had he known 
how to set ahoiit it. Asa seiifl'ulding for his arnbi-^ 
tioiis tlesirc of literary distinction, Logtl Orrery rcurttl"’' 
iiiiieh upon his interest with the Dean. He courted 
linn by em'oimastic verses, but without tfre fancy 
and power of Dclany ; anti, contrary to the bent of 
his natpre, even veiled U^dignity so far as to imitate 
thttfiiey tions trifles of Sheridan, without possessing 
either his humour or fiicility.il But these sacrifices 
were not without their object ; and, in his celebrafod 
Doii Swift’s Life and*VVritings, the noble 
aiilhor seems to huvtf sought indemnitieation for the 
homage he hud eonstrained himself to pay to Swift 
w’hile alive, and for the coldness with which his 
court had. it is said, been iif some instances receivcd.§ 

iilMNit twenty iieven yitpri of ope. He aMwererf, he bail no Much 
design. W'bIihjIo tlie* denirpil that Im* Mould think of it, and that 
Imi Mould provide for him in Ihe ch'.nih ; nnd even M'oiit mo far an 
to loll liiiri.Aliul, at 11 pnipi'r time, tic M’oiild make him n bisihuii. 
SM’ifl very kodii lu'iinlof Mhut Iwid piiHMod, iind lont for my In* 
tiMT. Miuiin Ih‘ iiMWiit riinrerninp tin; •ruth of tliu fact. SMitt 
HiHiii iiorooivod Ihiit WiiIiniIo doMipiiMl to prefer bw reliitioii over 
liiM boucl ; Hiiii tbiit wbilo tbr Deiiii roiild, not make Mninetf a 
IiioImip, no ini|>cdiinf‘iit Htood 111 the way of praple who Ruvi his 
n.'inie. SmiA roinoniitriilod viry Rlningly M'itii iny fnllivr, m'Iio 
did not rlion><e to give up IIm* pnmppcis held out to him. But 
8\titi wuM vhnuhttenn nil (K'PBRionN. Wluilevor lit* Riiid nr willed 
iiiiiMt lioT)lM*>i-d BoKidoM the ronpoet that iny father hiid tbr him, 
Mhirli iippninrlM-il iiliiiiiHt to idolutry, he oMeil him asoi)/., an iiii- 
inonne Kiiin in tlioRO diiys ; bis eniateH were mortgageil for it to 
the Demi. TIk* Di-un flid not nliHobilely promiRu n n'lniMxinn of 
theiMii. blit HigiiitiefI in very indifriiant terms, that if ho did not 
II liniiiiio'li orders, be M’Oiild alMa)H find him his enemy ; but if Ihi 
M oiiid pi\ e up till* idea of orders he (tlic Dean) would itlM'ayH Im Iim 
fifi*nd, nnd M ould prt/vide fur him in the etate. My fulhor yield* 

(*fi , wns not rnnde a bn-hop ; m us not pmvidi-il fiir by Hm if>, but put 
uii»n tin* shelf; left his son, (myself,) to pay the moitynge, with 
:i Iona nrrenr of inti'iost upon it ; iirid ull Unit iny fstiHT receiml 
fMiiii iiim. In till* vrilut* of a single fnrtliirig, ns n favour. M-as that 
Mliioh mil} Ih* n-iid in the Doiiirs m ill. My fnllmr loved the Dean 
to an l•\el•K•l iilrnost uiipiiriillelcd ; but 1 havi* often heard him say, 
tliril the Di'hii miis the only enemy that, to his kiinw ledge, be ever 
Imd in his life, Mitli the ejiceptiun of Dclany. I know not who* 
llier I liuve cleiirly expriRsed mvself oIniiiI Walindn and niy fu- 
tlier ; hilt 1 would sum it up with sasing. that them wns no par* 
tiriiliir friendsliiii b(*tM’ern W'iiIimIi* nnd Mr. Denne 8 m iI>, and that 
their polities liilVen’d tutu ea-io. Tlio motive of Uic ininisler M-on 
not to serve my fiilhcr, hut to mortify the Dean : the Dean knew 
it, ai'.d sncrifieiMl my fiillHT to his spleen. This is the truth of 
the iiiHlter. But iny fatln'r M-oiild have done honour to Walpulc'a 
clioiee." 

The ingenious editor of Ihe SMiftiann ninntioiia, that ns SM’ifl 
dislikitl his reliilions, (on iicenunt, os he allegi-ii, of their def»*ne- 
nir} from tlm loyal Ihitliof Ihe viciirnfComlrieh, see his Works, 
vol XIX. |i. SOI,) so till*} ileteslifl him, nnd distinguished him hy 
tlie nickname of Top Kin. Many of them liod bi'como rich, 
nnd Mc-ro prulHihly mortified by his avowed neglect of Uieir claim 
to hi*! nnliee ns kinsmen. 

n See hiB I.onh<hii>’s lM>avy aClempt at literary frolic in the ahape 
of a leiler wriltcn hoitkMunis. Swifl’a Works, vol. XVIll. p. 861. 

In triiMi. T^ml Orrery, tiuiugh lie affected tlio chiiructer of tho 
fiend of Sm ill, had no cftnexiiiition of hulhoiir. He aneen Mith 
cfinlomptuouM irrnvily, at tlie Din’Ctions to Servants, and treata 
as "sour Biniill-lNN>r" the Dean's light effusions of fancy and 
frolic ; liut lie exiiocts his son to be extravnKantl;i ileliglilcu with 
the BccrAintof Wood's iirocussion, in which vanoua iiersons ex- 
press tlieir resentiiieiit in the terms of their calling : an tlw cook, 
who threatens to laete hiiii.—tko tailor, to ait in kia akirta, dec. 

^ Tlio real cause of Lord Orrery’s treatment of Swill originated 
in a letter tluit had lieen found unopened by Swifl's executors 
among his payors. Tho letter was endorsed. " This will keep 
cold.” Ijfinl Orrery had also learned, that when Im sent the |ia- 
per-book to Swill on hh birtledny.the Dean, on reading flw words 
" Dear 8wiA,’*in tin* firat^ine. exclaimerl with great indigiinnce 
nt his familiarily-'" Dear Swift? DenrSwiA? Bnyl Buyi Pshaw! 
Pshaw I What (dries the boy moan? Kriandfi FrUndt Sincen 
FftenAI Fooll^yl Boyi" Mrs. Whitowoy, being prcwntwlieh 
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The work unquestionably displays some tolent, and 

R reserves much ^ Swift that mijjEht not otherwise 
ave becui known. But the seventy with which the 
Dean’s failings were censured and rccordeil, is nut 
only Jneonsisumt with the, friendship and defenmcc 
which Orrery affected during his lifp| hut, in many 
cases, deviates into inai^euraey* and exaggoraiiun, 
and cxceedscveii the privilege of attack winch might 
have tiGcn permitted to a profi'ssed hut liberal enemy. 

It is some apology, though hut n poor one, for the 
dark shades with which Orrery drew the eliaracter 
of his departed friend, that he had never known 
Swift until the decline of lilt, marked, as it was, by 

the loss of those friends who rendered life siiigjorta- , . ... 

Me to him,— hy the iriereare of infirmities ami irrita- ^ng some of ihose visitors, whom she knew to be 


dean of St. Patrick’s, and, after in vnin attempting 
to intoxicate him, had recourse to measures of in 
timidation and personal violence. Wilson nttenlpt- 
ihI to vindicate hiinsjdf by an affidavit, in w'hich he 
ascribes the disgrui&ful struggle, which certainly 
took place, to a fit m frenzy on the Dean’s part. II 
But his account ww not credif^ed, more especially 
ns he was supposed to have been guilty of acta o" 
peculation while he was a guest at the tlcanery.k 
He was forbidden to return there, and died soon 
alterwards. * * 

Airs. Wliiicway was Swift s chief guardian against 
such selfish and dangeroifh guests as this man. An 
altercation ontf- took place between them, coiiccni- 


bility,— and by tlie gradual declension of the powers 
of intellect. , 

A more sincere and dis/^nterestod friend of the 

Dean was the good-natured, lighr-licBTt* <1, and in- , ,, . , . 

genuoua Sheridan. But of Ins soeiety the Dean was j your flatterers and syi'OphuntsV’ and then left thi 
in a great .measure depnvt d. He had rc.<«i'fried his fioii.^e m anger, resolving not to return. For 
residence in DiiMin about 1731, ami retired to the 
•flKt»«school at CfiVHii with a diniinislieii income, hut 
unbroken gaiety of heart and spirits. ATr. .Sheridan 
has recorded an affecting eireunistani’c, which ha])- 
pened while his father was on the point of n'lnoval. 


^^orthlessumi low-mindtd, and observed to be gain- 
ing influence over the Dean. The dispute growing 
high. Airs. Whitewny ruse from her seat, and drop- 
ping an unery courtesy, said, ”1*11 leave you, sir, to 

Vo 
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days she kept her resolution ; and in <hat lime had 
iiiort than a dozen vi.sirors at her door, who enqi^r- 
d with gient concern for her hraltli, after the un- 
happy eirnimstunce that had befallen her. Thu 
fart w as, the Dean had gone round to his friends, 


The Dean ’’happened to cnrikiii just at tliengp‘jliat and with a serious facedeplori'd the misforliirie that 
the woikmcii were taking down the pietiinii nw* he himself had witnessed, that Mrs. Whileway had 
other furniture in the porlour: liiat parlour where ! suddenly been stizisl with a fit of madness, and had 
foi^such a number of years he find passed so many i hi'i*!! taken home in t* most distrnctid state of mind, 
happy hours. Striieb with the sight, he hurst iiitii i When he thought the deception had sufficiently 
tears, and rushed into a dark cl isct, where he con- 1 worktd, lie called, and making Inr a silent how, sat 
tinned a quarter of an hour before he could compoMc | down. Afr. Deane Swift was in the room ; being at 
himself. VVlien it is eoiisulered that he W'ns at that < that time on a visit at Airs. Whilewuy’s. The Dean 
time verging on seventy, aH age in wUich the heart j converst'd with him for about ten minutes, without 
generally is ealloii.s, and almost deiul to the fine iif- interchanging n word ora look with Airs. Whitewoiy. 
fertions, there cannot be a stron^r cuiifutatiun of | He then got up, lookul kindly at Mrs. Whilcway, 
the charge iiinde against him of his want of feeling; . and turning to Air. ^^wift, ’’/fo^this visit was to 
as I believe the instonces are very rare of persons at j you, sir.” Tn uttering the word he glanced liis 
thuttimeof life, capable of being so much moved by I eye at Airs. Wliitewuy, bowed to them both, and 
such an incid.ent.”1 . ® 'withdrew. Their cordiality was iiisiiintly rent wed. 

The Dean ill. the following year visited hia friend The last scene was ntiw rapidly nporonching, and 
in his^ew residence. The amu.'«cmeiit of ridtlles } the stage darkened ere the curtain fell. Prom I7:Hi, 
and Anglo-Intin verses was rcnewetl, hut the charm downw ard, the Dean’s fils of periodical giddiness 
was lost. Mr. Sheridan describes Swift ns having and deafness had relurmtl with violence; he could 
become moody, and prone to violent fits of passion, neither enjoy conversation, nor amuse liiniscif with 
receiving with awm the nttcniiona ofl'erctl him by writing; and an obstinate rt solution which he had 
the burgesses of Cavan, who eainc out in a hody to formed not lo wear glasses, prevented him from 
nieet him, and repaying theiii reliiciantly with a reading. ThcfollowingdisniHl letter to Mrs. White- 


niggard and sparingentertainiiieiit at ilieiiin. Other 
instances occurred, at this unhappy peiiodtif hi*» life, 
intimating the irritability of a temper w liicli couhi no 
longer bear the slightest retort, even when seaHoned 
by the wit which he used so much to admire. After 
two years residence at Cuviin, Dr. Slierulaii, with 
disappointed hopes and an impaired fortune, sold his 
school, and returned to Diihlin. He resided for a 
short time at the deanery; hut Swift was inciipahle 
either of giving or receiving consolatiori, or even of 
respecting the feelings of the attached friend of so 
many years. It is painful to record that they part- 
ed on bad terjns, and that Sheridan died soon af- 
tcrwiirds, witiioiit any recoiictliuliori having token 
placc.t 

The Dean’s solitary and unhappy situation was 
such as now exposed liiin to inifiositioii, and even to 
insult. One Francis Wilson, a prebendary of his 
cathedral, who resided in the deanery, and had been 
named by Swdft one of his executors, formed, it is 
said, a plan.ol availing hinAelf of the weakness of 
the Dean’s intellects, to get hiinsclf appoinied sub- 
tly cxpnwNiiira we^ ®pd. rrmhrkod iKat Lord Orrrry’n wn-anl, 
wIni WNMml III the hall, iDwiit easily licnr llii-in. They wen* pro- 
iNilily reported ; and the alight whirh they inilicate waa not emied 
by the rafidaonM* IvIUt which the Pi’ h» lurdaliiii on 

thooceamon. SwitVa Worka, vul. XVIII. p. 7S. 

* Lord Oneiy fiwt hnmehed the riynH-nt that Swill nwrlit be 
tlu* imtural mni nt Sir William Tetiiile, wliich saa momlly hn- 


way, ill 17 in, is almost the last docunicnt which wc 
I >f the cclchnitcd ^wift. ns a rniionnl and re- 

fl „ being, it awfully foretells the catastrophe 
which shortly after look place. 

” I have, been very misenihlo all night, and to-day 
cxlrcmi ly dinf and full of pain. 7, am so stupid and 
conroiiiKU'd, that I cannot express the niortification 
I am under both in hody and mind. All I can say 
is. that 1 nin not in torture; hut 1 daily and hourly 
expect if. Prav let me know how your liealiK ! 
and vfiur family. 1 hardly understand one word f 
write. I am sure my days will be very few ; few 
and miscrnhle tlu'y tmist lie. 

**I am, for ihosc few days, 

“liours entirely, 

“ J. Swift. 

” If 1 do, not blunder, it is Saturday, 
uly 20ih, 1740.” 

His understanding having totilly tailed soon after 
these melancholy expressions of grief and affection, 
Ifis first state was iIihI of a violent and fiirioiis lu- 
nacy. His estate was put under the ninnagenient 
of trustees, and his person confided to the core of 
Dr. Lyons, a r..'spcc table elergymnn, curate to the' 
Rev. Robert King, Prelrendnry of Dunlnvin, one of 
Swift’s executors. This gentli man discharged his 


t Rlieridan'ii Lifo of qyvifl. 

! Mr. Sheridan Manm Mra. Whiteway am Imvina inflamed the 
fiuarrel. ^Mr. Tht*o|ihiuM Swill ha« denied thin charyi^ and }iro- 
daeed irora than mm anecdote, to almw that Mrv. Whiteway. «m 
the eontrary, acted at a mediator hofWeen dm flcan and Dr. 
Sheridan, which the tone of their correniHinitfiire iM*eini; nlmi to 
indnafe. There if tfb oocaaion Ibr rnleriiig nd mtel j into tlw 


melancholy tasK with great fidelity, being much and 
gratefully attached to the object of his care.^ From 

n SwifVii Woriu, vol. XIX. |I?SS7, 958, 859. 960, 961, and note, 
p. 9.18, 959, SKO. 

i The wrviuita at the drnnery toM Mn. Whitewny, tliat they 
obServiHI M'liAm uMiaily liraufht with him an empty poitmantcaa, 
and rarrird it away filleilwlth bcioke. . , 

T The moit hiinuto acconnt vt thii nidanclioiy period ia five* 
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a stnie of -outrageous frenzy, aggravated by severe 
bodily suffering, the illustrious Dean of St. PntrickV 
sunk into the situation of a helpless changeling.* In 
•the course of about three yenra he is only known to 
have spoken once or twice, length, when this 
awful moral lesson had subswted from 1743, until 

by Or. Delany. "In thi beinnniuf of the year 1741, hi* umh-r* 
ktanilinfr wan so much impiunifl, aiul liis poasioiiH no greatly in- 
crpaiii.Nl, that ho was utterly incapablp of coiivi>ntntion. Strangers 
wiTc not permitted to atiproach liiiii, anil his tricnils Toiind it 
necessary to have giiardiuns aitpointuil of Kis person ami cstatn. 
Karly in the year 174‘i, his reason was wholly sulivertiNl, uini his 
rage laicame aliHolute madness. Tlai last la'moii whom lie knew 
was Mrs. Wlati'wuy ;* and theSight of hw, whi*ri ho knew her 
no longer, threw him into tits of so violcrft and dn>adlij|, that 
,shp was lona'd to leave him; amr the only act of kindiK>sa tlmy 
i-eniaiiied in her imwer was to call once or twice a week at tii^i 
diNinery, enquire alter his honllh, and sec that iirriiMT cure was 
taken of him. Uometiues sImi woulil stoiil a kaik at him when his 
hack was towards har, iiiit ilid not dure to vuntiin* into his sight. 
He woulil neither cat nor drink while the servants who hranght 
him hi^ pravisions stuid in tiuf risun. His meat, which wasserviNl 
up nuidv rut. he wNiiild Aimctimes sutler to stand an hour iiiam 
*un tiilile hefiire hi* woiikl touch it ; and at last hu would eat ii 
wictking ; tiir diiung 11114 iiiisuraldo stiito of his iiiiiul, it was ius 
Gonstaiil ciHfoirrto walk ten lumrs a day. 

%In UeliilMr. 1747, after this frenxy had r>ontimtoil several 
niotiths, his left eye swelled to IIk* sixe of an egg, and the lid ap* 
INNinHi to lie HO much iiiHamed and diseoloun‘d, that the surgunii 
PX|NN:ted It wrailil mortify ; several lorge IkmI** also broke out mi 
hn anns and his biNly. The extreme irnin of this tumour koot him 
wnkiiig near ii mouth, and during one woi'k it was with ditliciiity 
Ihutiive iHTSfins kept him, hy men.* foire, from tearing out his 
eyes. Just lieton* the tiinioiir perfectly iqdiMidiNl, and the piim left 
him, he knew Mrs. Wliilewuy, took her liy the hand, and s|Mike 
to h-T with his firmer kiiidncss : that day. and tlie following, ia* 
knew his pliysinan and surgisin. and all his rnriiily, and apiMsmsl 
to have so far raeovered his iindeTstnnding nod lemtier, lliiil tlie 
surireoii was not without Iio|n‘.s he might oiiee more enjoy soeiety, 
and be aiiniseil with the eonipfuiy of liis old friends. Tins lh‘|M*, 
lioweviT. was hut of short diimtioii ; for u tew days nfterwurds Ik* 
sunk into a stiito of total iiiHeiisihihly. slept iniirli. and could not, 
without griNit dilHniilly, he pn'vailed mi to walk aemss the mom 
This was the eflect of another tMalily disease, his hniiii iN/ing 
londfNl with water. Mr. Stevens, nii ingi'nioiis clergyman ol ins 
e.liar>li*r, pmiioiinecd tin's to lie the case duniig his illness, and 
lUNiii o|HMiiiig his head it npis'HitNl that he wus not mistaken : Imt 
though he often eiitr«‘atea the flenirs friends and pliysieiuiis that 
his s ull iiiigitt Ih< trepanned and the water dischargisl, no regard 
was paid to in's opinion or advice. > 

" Aft 4 T the Dean hod cuntiiiinNl silent a whole year in this help- 1 
less Mtat 4 * of idioey, his liousekee)M>r went into Ius pKim on tin* 
JUth of Novi inlier in the morning, telling him that it was Ius htrlh- 
day, and that lionlin‘s and illuniiiintiniis were, preparing to eele- 
liratp it as usual ; to this he immediately replksl-^* It is all tolly, 
they hoiillietter let it alone.' 

" He would often attempt to sis'ok his mind, lint eoiild not re- 
collect wools to express his iiieaning; upon which he would 
slinitf iin his shoulders, shako his head, and siali heariily. Armmg 
nil kinds of smells, none otfended him so niueh ns the snifft' of a 
candle It liaiipcnrsl that n yisiiig girl, the danclitcr of his Immisc- 
kee|N‘r's ndatioii, blew out a candle in hi.s eliaiiiher , at which hi; 
knit liis brows, looked angry, and said. ' You are a little diity siin I’ 
He spoke imi mure of it ; but seemed displeased with her the 
wiioh* evening. 

'* 801110 fithor iristoiicps of short intervals of soiisiliility and rea- 
son, after Ins madness hud ended in slniMir, aeein to pn>ve that 
lii.s flisoriler, whatever it was, hud not destmyeil, hut only siih 
Itunded the iKiwere of Igs inmil. 

*' He \va.s Moiiietiines visitisl liy Mr. De.xiie Swift, a relation, 
and niMMit Christmas, I74:t, he set mod desirous to spiNik tn him 
Mr Swift then told liiiii he came to dine with Inin, and Mrs 
Itidgewny, the house keeper, iiiiiiiediiitely said. 'Won't joii gi\e 
Mr. Swift a glass of wine, sir •' To tins he iiiiule 110 uus wop. lull 
showed ho iiiiderstiNNl the qiiostion, hv .shagging up Ins shbiitders. 
ns ho had Ih'cii used to ilo, when ho liiul a mind a frieiui should 
spend the o\oning with him, and wliieli was os niucli ns fos.iy 
‘ You will mill me in wine.' Soon after he ngnin eiidenvonrrd, 
wi ll a giNMl ileiil of (uiiri, to find wonls; hut at last, after many 
efforts, nut lasng able, ho fetched a deep siah, and was afterwards 
•ailont A few months aftl'rthis iifMin liis hoiisekoeixT's n'lnoving 
a knife, as he was going to catch at it, he shrugged im his slioiil 
dors, and said. * I am what I am and, 111 ahoiit six Wiiniites, re- 
peated t he same wonls i wo or th*t*o times. 

“ In the year 1744, he n tw and th -n rnllod his sen-ant by his 
namo, onil onca a'^miittcd to snenk to him, Imt not la-ing able to 
exiiress his meaning, hdiilMiwi-d signs of nnich imeiisiness, and at 
last said, * I am a fiml.' Once afterwanls, as his sen-ant wrus 
taking ow-ay his wnteh, he siiid.* Bring it here and when til: 
same servant was brankiiig a hard large coal, he said, ' That is a 
stone, you hloekhead.' 

" Prom this time, he was ia?rfrrtly silent, till the luttor end of 
*Orlola*r. 1745; and then died without the least pang orconvul- 
aion. in the seventy -eighth year of his age " 

* The curiosity of stmiigors sometimes Iml thorn to soc this nx- 
traonlinary man in this slate of living deutl^ 'lIu* fatlicr of the 
lale fginl Kiiiedder. one of the Editor's most intimate friends 
was i»r the numlwr. He was told that the servants privately look 
money for gratifying the curiosity of stran^ni, Imt declined to 
have recourse to that miale of ifiiitifying his curiosity. He saw 
tlio Dean liy means of a clergyman, (Dr. Lrons probably.) who 
was at that time totally unconscious of all Uiat^scdLoio^^d 
him, a Ijving wreck of humanity. * * 

* HU first eourio. Bee a latter dated Nov. 8; 1789. 


the 19th October, 174R, it pleastnl God to relefifie the 
siibjecl of those Memoirs from thit^ralttmitouB situ- 
ation. He died upon that day without a single pang, 
BO gently, indec*d, that Ins Httoiidants were Boarco 
awiirc ot the inoineiit of his dissolution. 

. ‘hen that the gruiwude of the Irish showed 

Itself in the tiill glow of iiniiunnl enihusinsm. The 
intcrv.fti w.is forgotten, during whieh iheir great pa- 
triot had been dead to the world, mid he was wept 
asd inourned, nu if he had boon ea]|. d away in tlic 
full career of his piiblio services. Young and old of 
all ranks surrounded the house, to pny liie Inst tri- 
bute of sorrow and of nffi'eliuri. lioeks of Ius hair 
were «o engerly sought after, lli:it Mr. Slioridnn 
happily applies to the entnusinmii of the citi'/oiisof 
Dublin, the lines ofs Shakespeare, 

" Yra, licg a hair A* him for memory, 

And dying lnl■llli•ln it wit Inn their wills, 

KiNiueiilhmg it ss a rich legacy 
Unto til. ir iiMur. "—SAairegpmre. 

The remains of Dean Swift wer# interred, agrcea 
bly to his directions, with privacy,-! iii the grenUtislf;;*- 
of St. Patrick’s (’’athcdral, when" an inscriution, 
Ci)mi>o.«(ed by liimself, records bise,\ertioiis ibr liberty, 
and Ilia deteslution of oppression. * 

• HIC DEPOsfl^^M RST CORPUR 

• s J()N.\TIIAN BWIPT, S. T. P. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Person, llalais, am! I'nvnti; rhnrncter of Swift - .lis ConvcniR* 
lion— H is K ending" A piuiriMit Incnnsistenc his Clinraclor 
- Ills t;im'iiy Ills Talents for ('riticiimi"CharactL‘r of tho 
DeaiAin a l^uet- -As a Prime Author. 


Swift was in person tail, strong, and well made, 
of a dark eoniple.vion, but with blue eyes, black and 
busby eyebrow.s, no.^e .somewhat auuilinc, and fea 
lures whieh remarkably cxprijssed llie stern, tinugh- 
ty, and dnuiulcss liirn of his iiiind. Ho was never 
known to Iniigb, and bis smiles nn* bpppily charac- 
terized by the wi U-knowii lines of Shakespeare. In 

t It np)N;ars from the following onimnled cximstnlntion, ad 
dres-eil hj .Mrs Wlutewny to oim of the exerutiirs, that timir 
(uin-ieie was In Imre iiiteri reted the woni privacy so strictly as to 
I'lfi r a sordiil niul luihecfiiniiig olisciirity It would mipcur that 
tli» lemonst mures of Ius iVieiid iiiid nNiitiim were ottendfal to 
Thi: orirmal pais-r is iiiiiniigst tliiwii Is'lonfiiiig to Mr. Swift. 


Mrs. Whitewav to sonic one of Dr. SxviPi’s Exccuton. 

1745. 

" Sin, 

" Tun iiiiligniition whieh the tow-n have c-xrircsscd at the man* 
ner of ImryiMs llmir Patrii>i, is 11 enaif his memory is dear as his 
life wfiN fHiC4i soPi them. I aiii tolil. and I wish my authority may 
iiotlM* triii;. that Dr Swift is to la* ejirrierl out of his Imck iloornt 
on • in the iiK.n'ing. by liiiir | orters.into the chiin-h, attended only 
hy two rliTcvnieii. with 'lie cirrnmsliince of the ri>spe.ct paal to 
them, of giving eneli a scarf. I know his desire was to Im biincil 
UN i-rivalelv as inhsiIiIi; ; Imt, weie the sumo imrsons to he cxecu* 
tors III a duke, ami a iium who hiiil left hut five poiinils behind him, 
would the wont 4 lie e iiist'iied in the same literal sense? and I 
appeal to yiHiifelf. whether ever you knew a gentiemun. whtMe 
cfirtme was not in danger of being arrested Ibr debt, treaffNi in 
sncli H inan-'i-r- an exi-ryted crimienl. tcawlioin tho law doth not 
allow Christian luiriiil, ronld only be iisinI thus, hy some slight 
aoqnsintance. Surely to hang the room Dr. Swift lies in with 
black, to give him a henive. arid n few niffiireing couches, would 
be jmlgisl a riiner.xl •-iifficiently private fi>r so great a man ; and 
tlmt he himself tliiiught deceney rergiisite at a funeral, may iio 
known by wluit hi: itid for his liiNiest, trusty servant, Alexander 
M'Gee. If this expen -e h» mhmglil too much to be token fmm 
tllh nohli* charity ho hntli lieqiieiithed I make the offer of doing 
ft, and iliwin* it may la* taken out of mt lemcy, as the last re 
H|)pnt I can j'R^ to my gnsit and worthy fnend. . 

** If this favour lie denicil me, 1 shalf let whoever menliona thia 
affhir in my Iwaring, knruv tlie offer f have mode. 

" I am, tfir, 

" Your moat olicrliontand most hurnhle servant, 

• " Mamha Whitbwat. 

" Oetoier 22 , 1746, ten in the morning.’* 
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deed, the whole desenplion of Cassius might be ap* | 
plied to Swift : ^ ! 

He reads much, 

17c is 41 frieat observer, and ho looks 
Quito through the dec'ils of men. - 
SebJoin he smiles, and smiles in such a sort, 

As if he mock'd hirtiNdlf, and scurii'd his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at any thing. 

The featiiros of the Dean have been preserved in 
several paintings, busts, and medals.* In yuiit)^ 
he was reckoned handsome; Pope observed, that 
though his face had an expr^sion of dulness, his 
eves were very particular, 'iliey were os azure, he 
said, as the heavens, and had an unusual exprcfisiuii 
of acuteness. In old age Ate Dean’s eounteiiancc 
conveyed an expression which. t|iough severe, was 
noble and inipres.sive. He suoke in public with fa> 
cility and impressive energy ; and as his talents fur 
ready reply were so well enlciiinteri for politieni de- 
bate, it iiinst have increased (lie iiiorlilientioii of 
Queen Anne’s ininytters, iliat they found tliernse.lves 
umiblo to seeiire him a sent on the beneli of Kisliops. j 
rnTe {^vornmeiit of Ireland drinded his eloquence as 
much as his pen._ 

His inantiers in society were, in his bettor days, 
free, lively, and engaging, not devoid of pcculiantti's, 
but bending them so well to rtr'iimstaiices, tlui^. his 
ooinpnny was uni versa I ly courted. When age antb 
infirmity had impaired the elasticity of Iiis spirits 
•ind^he equality of his temper, his conversation was 
mill valued, not only Vm aecounl of the extended 
•ind various ueqiiaintanee with life and manners, of 
wliieli it disiileyed on inexhaustible fund, but also 
for the shriAvd and satirical humour which seasoned 
nis observations and aneedu^es. This, according to 


* There w nil excellent portriiil of Dean 8 i\{lt nt Um* I>i*iiiiery- 
hoiixe, Dulilin, luiiiitni liy Ihniluu. A veiiiiHii^il eiirs in Ihi^ piece 
liHpliiyiinr n .scroll, coiitiining a Liitiii iiiseriplioii, partly iimleci 
pliiTiilile, hut which refers to the Denii’a exertionM in prooeiriiiirror 
llie chiireli tlM‘ irrnnt of ilie tirxt friiilN anil (eiitiM. At the hottom 
sf the cam ana is tlie lulluwiit^ inscriiilioii : * 


KI'PIGIRM IiejIfS nsv. AIIMOnCM VIKI JONATH, HWIFT, .S. T. P. 
R(:cr.Ksuv OATH, a pat. pen. uscani in PiiHPKTPCM ha* 
nrw AIDICM Tones OI.KUI ET UrJCSCK VR.f’.CIPlIB OENTIS I 
ItFCCH, AMOniS BT OnKEltVANTL.V. ElUSO PINUI CPBAVIT CAPl- 
TCLUM SPPM. 

PICV.aKNTI TIBI MATITIQS (.AnClMCR HONOHBS. * 

ML ORITCRTTM ALIAS, Nil. ORTI'M TAI.B FATKNTES, 

In the back ilistaiice, tiiroiiuli Ihe w imlow, is seen in iM'Miioettvp, 
the an>:it wrenterii liuorof die eHthed'iil of.si. Pntrirk’s, leiiding 
iniiiit (liuti ly 111 that uitlc iii wliicIi the illiisirioiiH piitnot m iu' 
U>rred The tiiwfr. or afeenle, is |>h'-fiiiiiiently coiiDeiciioiix, 
lurwever minute this piirt of tlie ilniw ing he 1 l is to Ik* olH,fT\eil, 
that at the periial flic oriiniiid painiiiur was tnken, tlK> xiiins 
which now coiiipIeteA Hint fine Qulliie 8 trueluie,lMul not Ihs'H 
en-ct(Hl. 

'ilie frame ia of liinck Iriali oak, curioiixly and taatofully cnrrrd, 
witli II v.irietf of t'nilileiiiiilieiil (iinireA, liiiviiiir.nt tlie IhiUoiii Ilie 
anna of the ijcancry and of 8 \\iA qiinriered in one ceiitrliooii. 
The iinfnrtiinnie tnsic of oin- of Iih Miiccessor'i cnuHisI tliin fmiiic 
t<i Im‘ gilded. This pintim' Hlioiild nof lir nientiuiieil without re- 
conling tlie iNitriotie diNintcreHiiMlneaa of Dfiiii ('raduc, wliu, 
when 0 fin' broke out nt tin; d«-iiiiery- house, eiiiiiniiiiideil iliiise 
who aasiHtisI to leiive their e\er 1 ioii>i to snvc hit own pr<i|ier(y 
anilhoukM, until they had aucun-d (Im* luctiiro <i|' iiis renowned 
priHieeevMir 

Another |Nirt<ait. siipiMisi-d to he one of the lie"! likenesnea in 
existenee. and ulso piiiiiteil by Ijiudoii, is the )iro} erty of Dr. 
Hill, of niiliHii Th« expreMNiun of Ihe feiituitsi difier iii Munc 
icaiiects fnini tlie pictiin' in the deanery, heinir in iher of it deep 
ond nielanclioh east, than of (he Mleni, liurali, and iiuiK-raUve 
character. 

There is a iMirtniil of Di>rin Swifi at Ilowtb Caatle. It m n full 
length, painted I 13 Uindoii. He is nMireiieeted in the rlenc. j coa- 
tlime. To the jell of Ihe ficiire i.s necii the Ti'niple of Kuiite in 
tlie iMck gmnnil ; oil the l)e.in'a riphi nppenra the peniiiH 1 fire- 
land, extending a liuin'l-wrvnth, iih ulioiit t 4 i crown tlw piitrint -, 
in Ilia left hand he holds fiulli n scmll. on w hich ia Written. “ Tlie 
fiiurth Drnpier'a Letter." At his feet, on tlu* richt of tlu* i ieture, 
liiw lioiieil thef*nHiii 8 pn'uriieo llVir;d; he ia di-picted in agony. 
On a acndl ia wrillen " W^wl’a I'uteiil " • 

A full length I’niiilinpofthe Dean, ill his clerical hnhit.ia placed 
in the theatn*. or exniniimt ion hull of Trinity ('nllige, Dublin. 
Tlie lamil and fiL-iirt.' with koiiic \nriiiiiuii of nltituile, np|H*Br to 
be copied fWim the oij i ninting nt the dennrry-lioiiao. He la Iwre 
n'preaciitoil iw Htnndii'g between two pillnra ; in the apiiec la*- 
twoon. in the baek-groiind, ia giveiiPa view of tlie atceple and 
■pin) of SL Patnrk’a. • 

In the miiaeuni ofTriniliv Collep-, Dublin. the»e ia a dark planter 
buat, or east, of Dean Swift. It ih an impmsaion tiikeii fmm the 
maak, apiAed to tin' fare after death The expresaiun of rounte- 
nance ia moat iiiiequivoeAilly maniaral. aqd one aiileof tlie mouth 
(the left,} horribly mintortcd tlow nworda, aa if convirracd by pain. 
It ia engraved for, Mr. ttirrcira Eaauy. 

Tlmre ia a marble bult of D(*an Swift in tlra po^csoion of Dr. 
Duke. Btephen’a-groen, Dublin. 


Orrery, was the last of his powers which decoyed , 
but the Dean himself was sensible that, as his me- 
mory failed, his stories were too often repeated. His 
powers of con versa tioo and of humorous repartee 
were in his time regjfrded as unrivalled 5 hut, like 
most who have assurfcd a despotic sway in conver- 
sation, he was sonirtimes silenced by unexpected 
rcsistnncc.t He was very fond of puns. Perhaps 
the application of the line of Virgil to the Indy who 
threw down with her mantua a Cremona nddlc, is 
the best ever was 'mode ' 

** Mantua, ve miaers nimjiim vicina Cremonoe I" 

The comfort winch lie gave an elderly gentleman 
who had lost his spectacles, was more motesqne. 
‘^f this rain continues all iiiffht, you will certainly 
recover them in the morning betimes : . 


** Nocto riluit tota— rtMlciiiit apoctaciila mane." 


His pre-cminenre in morclcfiptimntc wit is osserted 
by ninny anecdotes. A man of distinction not rp-^ 
markable for rcgiilnrity in his private eoi\|Ccrns, ehoso 
for his motto, J^Jt/ues hmtd mate notvs. “HcIt^iT 
known than trusted,” wiia the Dean’s translation, 
when some one related the eiretimsianee. 

Swift had an odd humour of making extempore 
proverbs. Observing that a gciitleiiinn, 'n whoso 
garden he walked with some friends, seemed to have 
no intention to rcqiiect fheiii to eat any of the fruit. 
Swift observed, ” It was a saying of his dear grand- 
mother, 

*' Alwas’x pull a pcocli 
When It IN within your reach;" 


and helping himself accordingly, his example was 
followed l>y the whole company. At another time, 
he framed an ” old saying ond true” for the benefit 
of a person who had fallen from his horse into tho 
mire : 


*' The more ilirt, 
The Icaa hurt." 


The man rose much consoled ; but as he was a 
collector of proverbs himself, he wondered he had 
never before heard that used by the Dean upon the 
occasion. lie threw some useful rules into rhyming 
adages and indeed, as his Journal to Stella proves, 
had a facility in putting rhymes together on any tri- 
lling occasion, which must have added considerably 
to the (low and fneility of his poetienl compositions. 

In his personal habits he was cleanly, even to 
scniptiloiisnesa. At one period of his life lie was 
saki to lie in bed till eleven o’clock, and think of wit 
for the dny;ll hut latterly he was an early riser. 
Swift was lend of exercise, and particularly of walk- 
ing. And although modern peclestilans may smile 
at his nrosposing to journey to Chester, by walking 
ten miles a day ; yet he is said ti^liavc taken tins 
c.xercise too violently, and to a degree prejudicial to 
his health. He was also a lolerahle horseman, fond 
of riding, and a judge of the noble aiiiiiial, which 
lie clwsc to celebrate, ns the emblem of moral merit, 
under tlpe name of Hoiiyh nhnm. Exercise he press- 
1 ed on his friends, particularly upon Stella and Va- 


t At an inn, Rpring the cnok-maiil Hcraping a piopc of inntlon, he 
aikf 'll linw many iiinfrp.> 4 )t 8 nhc hnd gut out of i 1 1 " Not no many aa 
uro in j'our hcnir," nnxworod the wench sitarlly. The I)i>an w.-ia 
angry aeil complaiiieri to her miRtn'XH On iiiiutluT ornanoii, he 
wax Hilenceil^iy a worthy citizen, Alihrmiiii llrown. who. havinir 
uiHlerninn liix rnillery in xilciice fluiiiig ihii lime of diiirer. all of 
a siuiiJen raiM.>fl hix lieail from the plate, on oh«er\ifi|r Swift take 
apple-xBUce to tlie wieg of a rluck, and exrinimeil. " Mr. Dewn. 
3 *ou eat your dark like a gnoxc." At imoiher time, he nxkra 
Kenny, a Camielite. rriext, whom he met at Mni. Whiteway'i, 
" Why the r'atiKilic rliureh iibinI pictures and images, when the 
church of England did not 1 "—" Bt'causc," answvn cl tlie priest 
readily, '* wt* are old hniisekeeiicrs, and you are m w beainnerx." 
Hwift wax KO xiirpriseil and incensed that Ih* left tlie rcMim, and 
would licit stay diniior, llioiiah he had come to Mix. Whiteway'a 
with that intention. But these instances of irritrliility orcurred 
during the latter years of his life, when he could not endure coii- 
Uadirtion. 

1 Blaaidan cpiotes tiro of them. One of them woi a directioa 
to Ukwc wlw nde together thiuugh Uic water: 

'* When through thn water nai do ride, 

Kci'p very close, or very dfide." 

Another relating to tho deeenting of wine : 

• IfjPirat hick slow, and then rack quick. 

Then rack slow till you come to the thicL" 

I Spcnoe'i Anecdote!. Bingcr'i Edit p. tl. 
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neftsa, as a sort of duty ; and scarce any of his letters 
conclude without allusion to it; especially as rclat- 
jnf{ to the preservation of his own health, which his 
constitutional fits of deafness -And giddiness render* 
cd very precarious. His habir of body in other re* 
spects appears to have been inUficrent, with a ten- 
dency to scrofula,* which, perhaps, hastened his 
mental disorder.* But the immediate cause was the 
pressure of water upon the head, as appeared from 
the dissection after deallirt * 

Of his learning we have already spoken; it seems 
to have been both cxtensiwi and myiful, but not pro- 
foundly scholastic. Of modern langaages, he spoke • 
;ind wrote French with facility, and understoodJ 
Italian. His Latin verses indicate an imperfect 
knowledge qf prosody, and no great corniiiutid of 
the language in which they are written. The poem 
called Rupes Carberiui, has, in puriieiilnr, been se- 
verely criticised. It«is seldom that Swift alludes to 
^’nglish literature ; yet it is evident he had perused 
wim attention those classics to which his name is 
now added. Jlow carefully he had read Milton ap- 
peiWB from his annotations on the Paradise I ^ost, for 
the benefit of Stella. Chaucer appears also to have 
been his favourite, for I observe among his papers a 
iiiemoranduin of the oaths used in the Canterbury 
Tnlek, classed with the personages by whom they 
are used. It appears from, a note upon Mr. Todd’s 
edition of Milton, that Swift was n peruser of the 
ancient romancers of eliivalry.t Hut he never men- 
tions the romances and plays of the period in which 
he lived, wiihout expressing the most einpliatie con- 
tempt. To the drama, particularly, ho was so in- 
oifferent, that he never once alludes to the writings 
of Shakespeare, nor, wonderful to he told, dues he 
appear to have possessed a cop v of his works. After 
noticing this, it will be scarce field remarkable, that 
the catalogue of his library only contains the works 
of three dramatic authors. Hen Jonson, Wycherley, 
and Rowe, the two last being presentation copies 
from the authors, in 17(K) and 1702. History and 
classical authors formed the Dean's favourite stu- 
dies, and, during the decay of his faculties, his read- 
ing was almost entirely confined to Clarendon. 

Swift loved the country, like most men of genius, 
but rather practised rural occupations than rural 
* sports. At Quilca, Gaulstown, and Market-Hill, 
he delighted in acting as a sort of overseer or bailiff 
to those employed iii improving the properly of his 
friends,, and he dwells fondly in his Journal on liis 
plantations and canal at Larucur. 

It does not appear from any part of his works, 
unless, perhaps, the TiOtin vi the rocks of 

Carbery,!! that he was an admirer of the beautiful or 

* DiiriiiK liif rmiiiteiipjwit Cavnn, he was Inrmentnl willi an ill* 
cenms iihiii, 01)101 mnitioncii in hn lotltTS ; and in liiii Journal 
fliorc i« a iiiiiiiitf; iiiul rather iliHgiHtinx acrouiit of an I'niptioii 
iitMin hiN ghniildiT. Ho 8cnt for a ourgi'oii Ix'longiiijr to tin; bar- 
raokM, wiinn at Cavan, to drenn liin wound. 'I'lio yoiinir iiiaiion- 
tennl with fear and trcmblinir, fiir all iiieii ntiKyl in awe o(*the 
Dean. “ Look ye, nir.'* Raid Swift, raiflinie hio le? from tii« xtool 
on which it wur rxtoniicd, “ my shin in very biidly hurt ; I huvo 

wilt for you, and if 5'on cap cure if, by I'll advertiw 

you. Here’s fivo guineaM Btr you, and you need look for no more : 
MO cure me ai fast as yini ran.” Tlic yoiing man Riiccwdiol ; and 
the Denri, wlm liked Initli Jiio Rkill and liio mwleRty, was kind to 
Rim, oftioi ORked him Urdinnor. and wlwii tin* euro wao rtmi- 
plolinl, mailo him a comiilimiMit of live MuiiiciiR irion*. Jn a lottor 
to Mra. Wliitoway ho nayR, ihu shin cost him but thn.« euineOM ; 
the rest he pniliably sot down lo bonevolenco. 

t T)r. Kina Rays, that nlioiit three yonrs before his final decay, 
lie oliservrol, he was •affected by the uino whieh he drunk alter 
dinner, and that next di^, on his cnmidaiiiinir of liis lionith. In* 
timk the liberty to toll him lie wan afiaid In; hail drank Uni miirl^ 
wine. Ho wos startled, and replieil, that he alwnys lookcil on 
himself as a very tcmiiemtn man, and never exceeded the quan- 
tity his physieian prcsoriliofl. “Now his nlirRiciun,” eontimieR 
Kiiif , '* never drank Ipr.s than two Inittles of elurct alter dinner.’’ 
nut it must In* n'lncmliercd that Kinir himself #as n strict water- 
drinker —K/n^'s AnrcdntKH ttfhiM Oton T^mes, 11. 16 . 
t Swift’s Works, vol. II. p. 157 . 

“Open fly 

The infernal doors, and on llicir liingus grate 
Harsh thunder.’* 

Mr. Trald. on Mr. Walker’s authority, ,qiioteB a note of Swift 
on this fiassaw, fVom Don llf>lianis, i>art ii. ch. 18 . “ Omu fine 
the hnixon Ihldi -g donr», ffrattnv hnrih thunder tm their Uirniiii 
himres.’’ This remark does not 1 *» — - 

Swift’s notes on Milton, mentionoc. . . 

nls oe,e.iir in the stall-eopy of Don Relianii 
He lay down on his breast to view tlie precipice, and became 


ittnvnnren munner on their tiirniiig 
not apiwar in tlie editor’s dhpy of 
itionod page II, noto, neither do tlic 


romantic in landscape ; but he was ^curious, though 
not a scientific, observer of any singular natural 
phenomena which cauu* under his nttention.f 
The humour of stubborn milepeiiilciice, which in- 
fluenced llui Dcnn s wholes chiiTucter, siaiiips it, nt 
first exniiiimitioii, with a whole clinm of paradoxes. 
A devout believer m the truths of Clirisiiunily, a 
constant observer of the rules of religion, iind zeal- 
ous even to slaying in the eniiso of the church of 
Knglund, Swift assumed an occasional levity of 
wniing, speaking, and, acting, which caused hia 
being hniiidtd us an infidel, n contemner of public 
ordiiiii^ccs, and a scoffer of church-disciphnc.lif Nor 
w-ns this all. A zealous Tricnd of liberty in tempo- 
ral politic.«i, lie fictcf] during his whole life with tlio 
Tory party,— disliking Irijland** even to virulent pre- 
judice, he was the first and most cflecluiil vindica- 
tor of her rights and liberties; and. charitable and 
benevolent to the extreme limits of n inoderuie re- 
venue, be lay under the reproach of avarice and 
parsimony. An admirer of par;uloxc.s, like Dr. Ful- , 
ler, might havt; found pojiits in hi# history as'tvell 
as opinions, capable of being placed in strong con- 
tiast. The first writer of his age was disgraced at 
college; the principal Hiipfiorter of Queen Anne’s 
last aihpinistrntiun, wkdke interest had made rnany 
a prelate, was himself unable to attain that dignity ; 
and he who in his writings exhibited n lone of the 
most hitter misanthropy, was in active life a steafly 
patriot, a warm friend, and a bbiintifiil patron. Ho 
had also this remarkable fate ns a political writer, 
that, although his publishers were in four insla;#ccB 
subjected to .arrest and examination,— allhi>ugh 
large rewards were twice ofFered for discovery cl 
the author of works generally and truly ascribed 
lo him,— yet he Acver personally felt the grasp oi 
power ; 

• “ For not 11 Jiulns noiilil lie found. 

To hull hull for tlin‘i* hui^red iMiiinil.’'tt 

Many of these apparent paradoxes arose from 
Swift’s stern and unbending pride of temper, #vliich 
rather contemned and avoided public upplause, than 
studied to present his character under favoiiraoie 
coloiirj to the general eye. Even his politeness as- 
siimecT often a singular turn of cynieism, and much 
of his coiidnct in lile reminds us of his favourite stylo 
of coiiipositioii, that irony 

“ Wliirli lip was laini to intnalnce, 
llelinial it first, and showed its ush." 

From he same cause he often exhibited, in his 
first addri'Hn. a sternness and hluntness of demean- 
our, which, detached from the mode in which he well 
knew how lo n-pair the pain he had given, was harsh 
to his inferiors, and uncivil 10 those of higher rank. 
An anecdote which, though told hy Mrs. Pilkington, 
is well attested, hears, that the Inst time he was in 
London he went to dine with the li^arl of Burlington, 

so xiddy (owinx probably to Iiir ronstitiitional vcrtisri) that ho 
durst not rise ; and IiIh two Hi>r\’nntH won* forcodtodrug him buck 
by tlio hoolii to some ilistaiiri; iVoin the brink. 

§ Tlio follow iiic iiirti'oroloirioal obsorvations iin* copiod from the 
Donii’i Ribln, which lM*iir<i Iiir iinmo, “ Junnthuii Swift,’’ and tlio 
dnti*, “ Fob. 11, 1697.’’ “ Mali dio 3tio, 1698. nix niiilta docidit, 
nbliora vra|H>r: 6! a iid 9iii tiro codona. no non noliiin nocto, vc- 
miii otiarn ad oriisliiii dioi purloin iiioridiiiimm, ooiilhrta hiiiiii 
jni'uit, arboiitiiiwiijo spiRoiRsiino iiibmroliut : Imic vidi prope viciini 
diet Purnhiiiii in corniUtu *lii Surrey. 

“ Jan. 27, 1798*6. 

“Mpiiro Mnrtio, A. D. 169^, sinvit pt’stis inter oqiiofl, non 
Roliiin per iimiihls Uritarinicus, sod foro omiiiiio Euiuiiani gras* 
sata ’’ 

tr "1 liato Lont,’’ hn ■.ivr, in his JoiirniU to Stella, “ I hate fur* 
inity iiikI siMir fiicos ’’ Swift's Works, voi. II. p Sta Many sto* 
rioH w’oro, Isiwovor, iniiuilod to linn witlaiut any eniunil. 

** TIk* Donii ilislikod Ireland as a rosidonot*, lait in itsolf.nrwith 
n*fl>rciiRe to tla; niifiinilqiinlilioinr ils inhabitants, but on arroiint 
of its being siiUii‘*’ti>d to 11 sort of subultorn oppression, (xiiiully 
dogruding lo tlio oliuructiT*' of thosi* w lio ioflictod and tlwse wlio 
endured P. 1 luivo. tlioroforu %*jeotf‘d iViiin this odilion, a lam* 
TNHfri entitled, “Some nrcoiiiit of tlio Irish, by the lato J. 8. 
D. D. D. H. P. Svo. LoniliNi, 1753." TIu'r 1|Vm*I, which charges tlm 
Irish with nil siMs of vires, and even with r4»wunUcf*, has soma 
wit; but il is the wit of Want nr Tom Rniwn. nitlier •Imii of 
Joiia'han HwilL Doctor oC Divinity, and Dean of rtl. Patrick's, 
whose name and titles are inijinated by tlio initials on tlie tiu» 

allinion fib this rircumstanco, lie once snid. ho 
times near lioing hunired, and that iHsifilc siiiiposwl no <»ulq 
1 bring in the Pretender in Ids hand, and place on him Uie crown. 
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who was then hr t newly married. The Karl being 
willing, It IS supposed,, to have some diversion, did 
not iiiiroduee hmi to his lady, nor mention his name. 
After dinner, said the Dean, “ Lady Kurlington, 1 
lieur you can sing ; sing me a song.” The Indy look- 
ed on this unceremonious manner of asking n favour 
with distaste, and positively relused. ile said, She 
should sing, or he would make her. Why, madam, 

1 suppose you take me for one of your poor English 
hedge-parsons; sing when 1 hid you." As the earl 
did nothing hut laugh at ihir freedom, the indy was 
so ve.xed, that she burst into ti ars, and relin d. Hia 
first compliment to her wlyti he saw her ngniir, was, 
" Pray, nindnin, are joii us proud and ns ill-iintured 
now, as when 1 saw' you last?”. To wliieli she an- 
swered, with great humour, "No, Mr. Dean; IMl 
sing for yon, if you please.’’ From wliieh time lie 
conceived great esteem for her. The Dean received 
with (Himplaisance siu-h praise ns was deheately ad- 
ministered ; but It. heiungLd to his charjn*ter to repel 
jkvhi^ever was e.Klra vagant or eonrse. When a friend 
protessed to lovf: tSwili better than all his friends 
and relations, he said, "Tlie man is u fool.” And 
when Porfd talkwl to him of a lady who admired him 
above all things, he rt plied, "Then 1 despise her 
heartily.”* In fact, he seenirf'ratlier to liavewu«ri.et- 
chI his friends to gratify him li>; imjilieit eomphari^^e 
with his liiiinotir, however \siiiiiiMcal, than hy any 
venial flattery, disguising perhaps from hiiiiself,fhat 
Bueh servile eompliaiice was the grossest sort of 
praelienl adulation. 

Much ultuelii'd to his own profession, ho had a 
strong prejiuiiee ngain.st ili^* military t,iind the law. 
Vet it is probable he would have been a brave and 
distinguished soldier, and eerlnin that he must have 
risen nigh at (ho bar, lO wliieli liis'<italoiit.s were pe- 
eiilinrly adapted. His dislike to soldiers u as proha- 
hiy heightened by his indifli>rent opinion of'‘3Iarlho- 
rougli, and other geiKral otVieers, wlip w(*re /ealous 
against the peace of Utrecht ; and (he disinclination 
of coins of law to couiiteiMiice the lillieoJ agist- 
ment, seems greatly to iiave a; gravated his dislike 
to that profession.t 

* Hiiiccr'fl Sjiein'i*’* Anecdote p 958. 

* llix imniciiuiry eiiiKain uf <lni nniiM, in the mein on ITamilt 

Hawn, liold.<< poTHcly liincuntru \ illidiu n iil HuUlier 

nnnmenuirutfcl ai llic Kssuv on Moilcrn Kdiieiilioii : “ I) ii itie, 
iliM'Uir, HU) vvlint you will, the army Ks llie only seliool for ireiitli- 
incii Do you tliiiik iiiy Lonl MarllKinniirli lu'at th,' Frciu-li with 

I r...:...' n '. .. ! nca into gcMid 

roiiiimiiy, whiit m he hut iiii 1 1) n me, 1 would In* alad, hy 
(j il, to nee any of your Heholar.'^, with Iim nouna aiul liw vertai. 
ami hia pliiloMophy and tnionometry, wlint ii tiinire he uoutd 
make at ii MieKe, nr hlockade, or rciieouiiteriiu.'. 1) n lue,” Are. 
8wif>'H Work<i, vol. IX p 164, Yel there were tiiiieM when 
the Dctiii eiivieii tlie inilitiiry prenijfiitive of iiNinc; iH'rsoiiul easti- 
KHtiiiii. Seeing u i!rnyiii,*iri aliusiim hia overliiaiied )jor«e, lie ac- 
liieked the fellow wiili Iiim whip, ami khvu liiiii Reveriil hlowo, ex- 
cluiininir at eiirli Rtnike, " <) that I were a eaptiiiii of h irse !" (in 
amitlier occnMioii, he fella II «c|uire with whom he ImJ a violent 
di!i|iule, " he lieartiJy wmlieiJ, to miike liiiii nIhiw his liiimilily. Jus 
quarrel hiiil rut her been with ii eiiptum of druKonns tli,iii with tlic 
Dean uf .St. Patrick's.” Perliitpa the Dean on ImiTIi oecusioiis 
leeolliM'tefl Km? WilliiinrR |in>|HWiil to Timiiiote liiiii iii the amiy. 

: In ivaa. when Swift exeeiiled the re\i.'«ion » f (iiilliier’s Tra- 
vels, mentioned p .'i9. note, Iu> inade the iiioiit hitler iiilililionR to 
the pasKiures iifleeting lls' luwuiul its pnifessurs. .Mioiit the same 
time, he iiidulaiHl his humour with u most e.xtrnordiii.tr 3 tiicH'k 
tnal, in ndiciile uf the n8u/.es llieii uhoiiT tube held iii the eoiiiity 
of Meutli. The sciMie was Arlsiilla, flifi lions,, of J\lr. I.iidlow, 
where the Jnekioiis, (i rat tuns, Mr Stopford, and other fa\uurit,"« 
of the Dean, were ushemhled. Hheridnii. it six'iiiv. had iK-eii iruilty 
of u iN'tty ilelii:f|uciicy m hiscli.imh, r Thu rest shall he iihridaefl 
from the numitive of Mr. Tlieo),|iilus Swift. "A trihiiiiar m 
crccteil, and ull iliiiiffs pn'imreil irtdtic and reirukir form. A ploiii 
kitchen tulile is turned with iis top downwards, niiil into tins diwk 
Sheridan is imt wjaless and Imre-heiuleil ; while Swift himself 
mounts tiio seat of juskee. with his owm wip frix/.cd, nod hushed 
into n full iKiltom, ami act inverted on his head. AM'rviiiit maid's 
■ciirlet clfjuk is flunif over his shoulders, to represent the oiIh's of 
a jmiffe, and Annin's baud is c.iiwerted into thiii of n chief jus- 
tice. The jrmiHl jury are sworn, and thii hill found ; Hu* |N>tty 
jury twom in tlieir turn, and the iirisoner )itit on liis friil. The 
erier commands siluiic^^, nml the lawyers are rnnireil. Th. 

^vlty and dpr(injii\|irevail ; niurthe only smile that piissihLoii 
the occasion, u.. • fnuii the liiilieniuseireiiitistRiice of Mr tsAm' 
Amt. wlio liciiif fixi'd Tor tin* erown, derliinsl he could nut do 
hi* duty A* A true lawyer, iiiileKs he shuuld Im> fee^ on IniIIi s' \ 

A sccoIkI fee, tlierefore, in open c^iurt, on Is-hiilf of 

Che luiioner ; nm! , jjld my n it her, he nctiialljui- ' ; : „ 
dmtiile fee ciyhtoon shillmys. He is said tu have cjindurted hini- 
•olf with wondcifiiWuimour and ndilress thruui!|itlie ulioleof the 
trial. Th(* Jackson* and Grattam, linii likewidp their respt'ctivc 
ttationa in tho C 4 Uise. Moat of the ser\tnit* are rxaiiimmi. and . . 
«pite of KMafea and voucutic*. Mn. Ludlow benmlf ; who i* 


PROSE WORKS. 

The Dean’s temper, while he was its master, was 
strictly economical, hut the reverse of avaricious. 
He gave to the utmoat of his pov^r, hut he suflcrcd 
no advantage to be ^ken of him. This was for n 
lime an obstacle to his populority; for the vulgar 
are always inclined db praise an easy and indifferent 
tciiiiicr, in preference evt»ii to liberality, when mctcf’ 
forth hy the severe test of merit. Hut the Dean's 
real and discriminating charity aimed at a better rev 
ward than popiflar appliAisc. Even in his latter 
years, when habits of economy had assumed the 
appearance of piy8iniony,'»’they could not overcome 
Ills principle of benevolence. When he was ex- 
tremely ill, he heard of the ruin of Mr. Ellis, a cuhi 
net-maker, an industrious young man, newly mar 
riiil, hy a easual lire. The Dean infrlnntly gave 
Mrs. VVhiteway twenty pounds for the use of the 
young couple, charging his friend to coneenl the 
(piarkr from wliieli the relief had been administered. 

It is a well-known fact, that Swift, with the firs^ 
five hundred pounds wliieli he roiild ^all his own, 
instituted a fund for granting siiiali loans to sijfh 
industrious nrtiKiiiis and tradesmen as could hnd 
st'ciirity for reiiaying the money hy sniull weekly iii- 
stalinents; hut insisting upon punetiinlity in these 
repayments, without which the fund must soon havu 
been exhausted. Dr. Johnson, no friend to Swift’s 
fame, has represented this cireumstanee in an iinfa- 
I voti ruble view, as if he “employed the catchpoll 
I under the nppearauee of chanty.” Yet, no one 
I km^w better than Dr. Johnson the uselessness of 
vagiK* and iiidi«ierinuniite bounty, or the ndvuntago 
, of awakening the needy to liahits of regular eeoiio- 
i my. It is more honourably reported, that miiny 
I fnniiliesofcousidertible respectability in Duhlinoweil 
the rise of their prosperity to assistance from this 
I small fiiiitl ; nor can it be doubted, that the practice 
j of regiilnriy saving a portioii of weekly income, to 
repay the assist a nee thus ad'orded them, had more 
influence on th(*ir future fortune, than might have 
, been derived from double tho sum conferred as an 
eleemosynary gilt. II 

The Dean’s views extended beyond the immediiito 
relief of the, poor, though he always earned about 
him a certain sum in diflerent kiiitls of coin to ho 
distributed to deserving objects. lie chiefly laboured 
to place the mode of providing for them upon some 
permanent footing, which should at once render 
imposition diflicult, and secure relief to the neces.si- 
toiis. On this siibjeet he wrote several Tracts. 
I8ee his Works, vol. VII. p. :W2, et acq.) He also 
exercised a kind of police among the poor women 
who maintained themselves by selling flowers, fruit, 

liiiifjf* tu Hii'far on the tcssrl nllofrrrf to Imvo siiftmil iNiJJiitioii. 

liirt, at inieiit hr i xpi'Clrd, i* ikst of guilty ; and 8\vift, 
j wiiii all till* siiloiiinify uf jiHliri*. iirunouiiires sunloiici' uf di-ulh 
I fill the tn'nililiiig Klu'ridiiii, awfully cuiirliidiiig with ‘ Thu I^inl 
! Imv<* iiu'iry on yuiirwiiil!’ A nipe is jinMliirfd ; ShiTiiIuii sfis* 

I Ilf shall 1 h> liuiip'd 700 fnmta; out of thf duck he sprinirs. and 
I tliff^iip stairs, the wluilf ruiirt in full cry lifter him. Itiit fear 
' hn\ini%ailiIfiJ wings tu his frot, he had siiffifipiit time tu luilt 
liH chniniNT diMir, wliirli lie barrii'iiduixl as well us lie could, with 
wlinl liiriiitun> was in (he riHiin. Here fur two hours he rniiuiiu'd 
liivsiffifd ; at Ifiigtii lie rnpitulutcd, un a solemn assurance tliut 
Ire sliiiiild nut Ire hanced 

” In a liai' or two lire judges arrive ; and. hearing tho c<iiitempt 
that Swift nod put ii|Hin them, send lift express with »ii areuiiiil 
of it In tliyli>rd‘lieutci!uiil, wire very wisely Iiuighed at thu frolic. 
Not liiidinir lire rulress they oxireetixl, they make a tiwiniil com* 
pliiint to the bishofis, w ho IiHiI nearly resolved to take up the mut- 
ter seriously : Isit one mf>re pnid nt than tire rest, rccoinineniled 
that tlii> whole sliuiilil he hushed ii|i.” 

M Of riMirse, Isuweeii tlic liiimuur uf ^ Dean and that uf thn 
inif>riur Irish, Mime mid nneedute.* occurred in the inanninuneiit uT 
Tliis fund. Duo old woman is mid iresitively to h ive refused pay- 
ment, IrecHiise, ns alio said, the money liitd nut luck willi her 
siiiec s1u‘ hud dealt with the ehiireh ; and she Irernmc so vorife- 
mtis ill her eniiiplumts, that the Dean gave up his claim, feariry, 
ns Ilf said, site wMild meet him with un actiun of dnnages In. 
imx'ing lent her tliu money that bnuight so many miRft>rtiin«’> with 
it.~ A rohliler wiin liiiil fieen piiiieiiiiil in his nrat rayment uf a 
all instalment. Itpil a tankard of ale by tire. Denii's order*. At 
his rind pH)iiient, Ire icfiuesti'd the suiiin refreshment, upon 
which tl, > D(;an, in u rng(^ ordered him todepart, and let him see 
h mure ; with which injunction the man punctually com- 

plied. glad no dnulit tu ]iuy hi*9leht .«sily. Upon am ther oe- 

I r::. I.in, It is said, that n iieraon w ho wished to borcow a small 
sum m money, Ireing asked by Swift wInhii he pmiiosixl a* se- 
curity? " I hwe none to ofler,” said the pcior >nan. “except mg niy 
faith ill my Redeemer.” Swift nrcepted the seenrity, made the 
entry nrconlihgly with ull furmnlily, mid dceliirvd, tliat none ul 
liis debiur* wo* moiu punctual than this man. 
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and Rudh nrticlca of petty traffic. He had nick- 
jiJVincs for many of iheni, according to their peraon^ 
and occupations, as Flora, Cancerino, Siuiiipa- 
* nyinpha. and so fbrth. It is^aid he was once in- 
terrupted in his office of censor of those petty deal- 
er&, by one of them who aiTect^ to mistake him for 
' >Hi{;;;ins, a bustling, pragmatical clergyman of the 
'time, who had made himself remarkable by the ve- 
hemence of his high- church politics. Swift liked 
the mistake so ill, that he was observed afterwards I 
to avoid the street in which this woman kept her 
booth. In general, hu\^!ver, he neither met reply 
nor resistance, and as his nuthority^wus always ex- 
. ercised for the. bernffitof the public, so it was usually 
‘ mingled with bounty towards his subjects.* * 
The exertions of his own life bear witness to the 
Dean’s love of his country, and regard for literature; 
and one of his last public acts exhibited the interest 
which he took in tbc prosperity of the University of 
])ublin.t These sentiments formed ^he basis on 
which he founded his friendships; for in his better 
days every imlividual whom he fuvuurtxl was recurn- 
nwnded cither by learning or patriotism. And if, in 
some latter instances. Ins regard was less worthily 
conferred, it was when bis situation exposed him to 
have the ufTectation of these qualities passed upon 
iiim for the reality. The steadiness of hia friendship, 
and his readiness to discharge the duties which it 
imposed, at every lisk of loss or danger to himself, 
has been already comniernoratcd. His prejudices 
and antipathiea were often too rashly adopted, and 
grounded in general upon reasons of political aver- 
sion. But Swift's mind was open to conviction, and, 
in most instances, when the ardour of controversy 
had subsided, he renewed the friendships it had 
broken oft', or has spoken with candour and genero- 
sity of the objects of his satire. In two cases, 
however, he seems to have been implacable. His 
resentment outliviid the faculties and the life of 
Marlborough, and attended his funeral with a sati- 
rical epitaph, which, however witty, dishonoun'd the 
writer more than the hero. Nor was he able to 
forbear a sarcasm against Steele, even in the Rhap- 
sody on Poetry, when death ought to have sileticiHl 
rc8(*ntment. In his latter and more evil days, he 
classed his friends, into Ungrateful— Grateful—In- 
dirt'erent— and Doubtful. VVe give the arrangement 
in a note, only observing it seems to have been 
made in a moment of spleen and suspicion; and 
that the Dean retained for many of these wlmm 
he has stigniati'/ed as untfratr/iU a aincere value, 
incon-sistent with their meriting that odious cha- 
racier.t 

* lie was cvrry wliero rpcpi\ oil liy llio oin inn pcnplp with tin* 
most |irotiHii]d mspiT^ unit used to nsiy tlu'y liuuld sulisonlic for- 
ty shilhiiOT a year to kri'p hiiii in liats, m iiuintTuua wo • fho 
Imiwh which tic recfiviMl and rrpulnrly n*tiirt ml. Upon one 
Bitiii lie iTidilc u liidinniiiH cxiN'riiiiciit on th . 'ilic iM'licf in Iris 
niithiirity. A iiuiiibur of iN'opie haviiii? usHniiibIml round llm 
dfuncry to Rce nii ecliiwe, Hwit> liecumc tired of tli .... 
i‘.omnianrli>d the c.ricr to make pmcluination that tlw orhrMo wim 
put otf by iMiinmand of the Dean of Ht. Pntriek’H. 'rm!i exfra- 
oriliimry iinnuiiKiatioii wus rucuivml with arnat gravity, and wan 
the ineiins of dHiMiniiig the iiH^emliled star-Kiixera. 

t From the Loniloii and Duhliii Mngu'/iiie for Maroh, 173R, p. 
250.--“ Last Thursday and yuHtenluy, his firare IIh* ArrhlnslKip of 
Diihlui, and the LonI Iftihop of Clopbcr, met ut our university us 
visitcra, tooxnniine into tlu* conduct of the lellows, and tlip uhu- 
■cs of tte colk>g». The HiiV. Dr. Hwift. D. 8. P. D.iWtu prusent, 
and spoke against some ciimiptiniis iiimI abuses." 

: LIST OF PllIENDS, 

Ungrarrfut-<imif^ul— Indifferent— and Doubtful. 
Archbishop of Dublin (Dr. Mr.Stratford, .1 

King), - - - - M. M. Ford, - • g. 

Mr. Rend, - - • d.ff. Mr. Pope,- g. 

Captain Bomegc, • - g. Mr. Gay, - g. 

Mr. Harrison, • ■ d..g Dr. Purnell, u.d. 

Mr Fiddes, - • - f. Mr. Miinl^, (the Post- 

L. Pr. (Lord Primate Muster,) - 

Marsh), - - - g. Dr. Kairmond, 

Mr. Warbiirton, (curate at Dr. Kebeat Pooley, 

Larucor,) - - • - i Mr. Hiafins, - 

Mr. Walls, • - «. John Grattan, • • • g. 

Humphrey May, «u Robert Gmttan, - g. 

at last, - - ^ Dr. ^lany, i. portly 

Dean of Down, Pratt, - Mr. Lightbum, • • u. 


Mr. Berkeley, 
Mr. Sti-elo, 
Mr. Forlius, 
Mr. Barber, 


u. Charles Grattan 

- t«. Mr. Curtis, ■ 

II. Mr. Corbiwt, 

- «i. Mr.Ncibit, • 


g. 

- u 


The same libOTality distinguished him respecting 
criticism, whether he received it friftn others, or coiii- 
municated his own remarks for their benelit. At 
Addison s suggestion, Cas we have olready stated.) 
in the short poem of Baucis and Philemon, he struck 
out forty verses, added foAy verses, and altered ih® 
same number. On another occasion, lu* puts a pam- 
phlet into the hands of a clergymun belonging to 
hiB chapter, for the benefit of liis remarks. The 
critic 8uggc.stcd two alleraiioii.**, which he instantly 
adopted. When the work appeared, lie beeaino sc*n- 
sible that the passagA were altered for the worse, 
and expressed to the Dean his regret iliat the iilter- 
ation^should have been liuggesteii, and his siirprisn 
that he had acquiesced in them. “ Sir,” said Swift, ” J 
coiisidenKl that tli^passages were of no great conse- 
quence, and I made lheiniteratioii.s you desired with- 
out bcsitntioii, lest, had I stood up in their defence, 
youiiiighl have imputed it to the vanity of an author 
unwilling to hear of hia errors ; and by this ready 
conmliancc, I hoped yon would, ift nil times hereaf- 
ter, be the more free iii your reniadts.” 

The sniiie eritici.sni to which he Tiiniself so readily 
deferred, he was willing to extend for the benefit of 
hia friends, or of any young man of promising ta- 
lent; and his friend 'JU4kcll has justly characterized 
Ijiih hr this capacity 

“ Hn too, from wIhmii fitti‘ntivc Oxfiml ilraws 

Rules fur just thinking, anil puetie laws, • 

'I'll gniwiiig hiinlii hiH leiininfl luil shiill lend, 

TIu! Mtrirtest critio, mid tlic kindest friend." 

Of these criticisms, there are many specimens m 
his correspondence, in which his chastity of taste, 
and f;orrectnos8 of poi«i(‘al ear, arc eminently dis- 
played. It sometimes happened, however, that when 
tcazed for an oAtiion by those upon whom criticism 
'd have been thrown away, he was uriablo to 
represi^llic causticity of his disposition. To ono 
poet he returned his mamisemt carefully folded up; 
assuring thekuthor that ho hSd gone through it vnth 
care, and struck out at least half the faults. Tho 
poor bnni, impatient to profit by Swift’s Remark, 
stopped under a gateway in his road homeward, 
and, opening the packet, di.scovcrcd to his infinite 
morrihcniioii, that the Dean had carefully blotted 
out every second line in his poem. With this whim- 
sical expression of satincni humour, his conduct in 
the case of young Mr. Fiizhcrben may be advanta- 
geously contrasted. This youth, expelled from his 
father’s house by hard usage, applied to the Dean, 
as the general patron of the oppressed against pub- 
lic or domestic tyranny. He sent him some verses, 
with whieh Swift was pleased. The Dean not only 
vvrotca most iidiiiiriible letterll of mingled interces- 
sion and remonstrance, but supplied tho young man 
with money for relief of his imniediiito wants. Hu 
then waited upon the obdurate father, rebuked him 
for delaying to answer his letter, and extorted his 
consent that the young man should be sent iq pro- 
seriiie his medical studies ut Leyden, with a suitablo 
allowance. 

As an Author, there are throepcculiarities remark- 
able in the cliaraeter of Swift. The first of these 
has been rarely conceded to an author, at least by 
his eon temporaries. It is the distinguished ntiributo 
of ORIGINALITY, Olid It cannot be refused to Swift by 
the most severo critic. P>en Johnson has allowed 
that perhaps no author can be found who has bor- 
rowed so l^ilo, or hasvo well maintained his claim 
to be considered as original. There was indeed 
nothing written before his tinm which could servo 
for his model, and the few hints whieh he has adopt- 
ed from other authors bc;nr no more resemblance to 
his compositions than the green flax to the cablo 
which is formed from it. 

The second peeuliiypity, whieh has indeed been 
Already noticed, is his total iiidiftercncc to literary 

Mr. Tooke, 

M- M- (Mm. Manley,) „ 

Dr. Sarbuvcrcll, - i Queen C- 
Mr. Trapp, • - - i. Mr. Wood, 

Mr. Smyth, - - i. 8ir . 

Dr. St- (Bishfp Sterne, ) - u. Mn. Bafber, - 

B Dated 19 Moich, 1734-6. See his Works, vol. XVDi. p. 9 


g. Mr. Jnmni Stopfuid, • 
g. Dr. SlK'ridnn, - 



sa MISCELLANEOUS 

fnmc Swift executed his various and numerous 
works as u rnrpeftlcr forms wedses, mallets, or other 
implements of his art, not with the puriwsc of dis- 
tiiigiiisliiiiK himself by the v. orkrnanship iK'stowcd 
on the tools themselves^ but solely in order to render 
them fit for ncconiplishitft; a certain purpose, beyond 
which they were of no value in his eyes. He is oiteii 
anxious about the success of his argument, and 
angrily jealous of those who debate the principles 
and the purpose for wliich he assumes the pen, bht 
he evinces, on all occasions, an unairecied mdidisr- 
ence for the fate of his writifigs, providing the end 
of their publication was answered. Tlie careless 
mode in which Swift siilfcrcd his works to get to 
the public, his refusing them the credit of his iiaiiu*, 
and his rcnoiinemgnll eoiiiiectioli with the profits of 
literature,* indieote his clisilbin of the character of a 
professional anthor. 

The third distinguishing mark of Swift’s literary 
character is, that, with the exception of liistoiy, (for 
his fugitive attempts in Pindaric and Latin verse are 
too iMiimportniiLto be noticed,) he has never at- 
tempted any st^le of coniposition m wliicii he has 
not obtained a distinguished pitch of ex(‘cllcnee. 
Wc may olteri think the imiiicdiutc niodeof exercis> 
ing his talents tiilling, and* j|uiiielitiies coarse and 
onensive; but his Anglo-hitin virses, his fimm'tft 
his indelicate descriptions, and liisNioleril puiitieal 
saUTcs, are in their various departments as excellent 
as the subjects adiiiktcd, and only leave us room 
occasionally to regret that so much talent was not 
uiiiforinly employed upon iiohler topics. 

As a poet, JSwift’s post is ure-eiiiiiu lit in flic sort 
of poetry wliich he ciiltivatAi. He never atUiiipfed 
any species of coiiipositiuii, in which either the sii 
blime or the pathetic were rcqiiired^f him. Hut iii 
^very department of poetry where wit is necessary, 
he displayed, us the subject chanced to n.(iiiii^‘, cither 
the blasting hgli tiling of satire, or the larnhent and 
inetcur>like eoruscaiiohs of fruliesotm^liiimour. His 
powers of versifieation are admirably adapted to his 
favpnrife subjects. Rliyine, which is a liundeuffto 
an inferior poet, be, who is master of his art wears 
as a bracelet, ftlwift was of the latter deseripliun ; 
liis lines fall as easily into the best uruiiiiiiatic^il ar- 
rangement, and the most siniple and forcible expres- 
sion, as if he had liei'ii writing in prose. The num- 
bers and the coincidence of rliyiiies, always correct 
and natural, though often iiiiexpeeted, distinguish 
the current of liis poetical composition, which exhi- 
bits, otherwise, no iiiaikoi the dillieulty with which | 
these graces are attained. In ie.«pect of matter, 
Swift seldom elevates his tone above u satirical 
diatribe, a moral lesson, or a poem on nianrieis; 
hut the former arc iiiirivniird iii severity, and the 
lattcT in case. iSumetimes, however, the intensity 
of his satire gives to his poetry a churaeter of em- 
phatic violence, which borders upon grandeur. This I 
IS peculinrly distingiiislinhlc in the Rhapsody on | 
Poetry, wliicli, according to Dr. King, lieaeeoiiiit- 
cd his hear batire, and surely with great justice. Yet 
this grandeur is founded, not on sublimity either of 
conception or expression, but upon the energy of 
both ; and indicates rather ardour of temper, than 
power of imaginatioii. /Viei7 indi^natio tersus. 
The elevation of tone arises from the strong mood 
of passion rather than from poetical fancy. When 
Drydeii told Swift he wuuld never hen poet, he only 
had reference to the Pindmve Odea, whyre power of 
imagination was necessary for success. In the 
walk of satire and^familiar poetry, wit, and know- 
ledge of mankind, joined to fneiuty of expression, 
are the principal reiiuisitea for exceilenec, and in 
these Swift shines unrivalled. I'adeiius and Va- 
nessa may bo considered ns Swift's rhe/-<VaniTre 
in that class of poems whie|j is not professedly sati- 
rical. It is a poem on manners ; and, like one ef 

t III a letter to Pult^y, I2th Mny, 1735, the Penn rayH. '* 1 
never Ktit a fart bins for any thine I writ exrept onc<*, about fiaht 
yean ago, ami tliat by Mr. imitlfnt tnaiiHgi'inciit for me.” 

Thn probably allutlu to ISiilliver'H 'I'nSrelH, for xiMch Po|U! cer- 
tainly obtained from the liuukriuller 300Z. Tlierc may. lM>w«‘ver, 
be some qiieeUun. wRethor Ihm auin wiu n<»t left ft Poiie’g iIih^nh 
■al.aa well av that which he got lortla: Muccllahiea.aml wtiMUi 
absodoned to bim. 


PROSE WORKS. 

• a 

Marmontel’s Contes Moraux, traces the progreai 
and involutions of a passion, existing between two 
persons in modern society, contiosted strongly in 
age, manners, and sitnation. Ycf even here the sa- 
tiricnl^vein of Swift has predominated. Wc look, in 
vain for <U ptli of feeling or tenderness of sentiment; 
nltliougli, hod such existed in tlte poet’s mind, the 
circuiii.stnnees must have called it forth. The my- 
tholugienl fable, winch conveys the compliments 
paid to Vafies.«>n, vs ns cold«n8 that addressed to Ar- 
delia or to Miss Floyd. It is, in short, a kind of 
poetry which iicitluT niFeots sublimity nor pathos, 
but in which tlw graceful fneility of the poet unites 
with the acute observation of the observer of liuniaii 
nalun*, to conimemorate the singular contest be- 
tween Ciideiius anil Vanessa, as an eiitraordinary 
chapter in the history of the mind. 

The Dean's promptitude in coniposition was equal 
to his sniootliness and felicity vof expression. At 
Mr. Gore's, in the county of Cavan, he heard the 
lively air called the Feast of O’Rourkc^nnd, obtain- 
ing 11 literal translation of the original Irish song 
from the author, Mr. Macgowrnn, executed wtHu 
surprising rapidity the spirited translation which is 
found in liis werks.t 

Of the geii(‘rnl style of Swift’s poems, Dr. John- 
son has said, in langiinge nut to be amended — 
"'They are often liiiniorous, almost always light, 
and have the (iiialities which recoin mend such coin- 
positions, cnsiiiLSs and gaiety. They are, for the 
most part, what their author intended. The diction 
is cuirect, the numbers are smooth, and the rhymes 
exact. There seldom occurs a hard-lnhourLU ex- 
pression, or a redundant epithet ; all his verses ex- 
emplify his own detinition of a good style— they 
consist of ‘ piopi r words in proper places.’ ’* 

As a historian Sw'ilt is entitled to little notice. 
The History of England is an abridgment, written 
evidently in iinilalion of Paterculus^ hut w’ithout 
those advantages in point of information which ren- 
der the Latin author valunhlc. The Dean abon- 
doned his task, because, as he said, with a sort of 
smile, to Mr. Deane Hwift, have found theiii all 
such a pack of rascals, I would have no more to say 
to them.'’ His aeeount of the Four Last Years of 
Queen Anne has little pretensions to the name of 
history; it is written with the leelings and preju- 
dices of a party \^riter, and does not deserve to be 
separated from the Fxniiiineis, and other political 
trivets, of which Swill was the nulliur. The ten- 
dency and purpose of these various publications, a. 
well as of the Drapier’s Letters, have already been 
illiistrnteii. 

Hut although his political treatises raised his feme 
w'lien puplished, and are still read as excellent mo- 
dels of that speeies of composition, it is to his Talo 
of a Tub, to the Hattie ot the Rooks, to his mo- 
ral rurnnnee of Gulliver, and to his smaller, but not 
less exfjuisite satires upon men and manners, that 
Swift owes the extent and perniaiiency ol his popu- 
larity as an English rlassie ot the first rank. In re- 
ference to these works. Cardinal Polignac, to whom 
8wift was well known, used the reraarkahle ex- 
pression, Qu’i7 aroit fcaprit creatnir. He pos- 
sessed, indeed^ in the highest p'Crfection, the won- 
derful Di^'ver of so cm body ing and imagining forth 
“ the shadowy tribes of mind,” that the fiction of 
the imagination is received by the reader asif it wero 
truth. Undoubtedly the same keen and powerful 
intellect, which could sound all tne depths and shal- 
iBws of active life, had stored his niinil with facts 
drawn from his own acute observation, and thus 
supplied with materials the creative talent which lie 
possessed: forgalthough the knowledge of the hu- 
man mind may be, in a certain extent, intuitive, 
and subsist without extended acquaintance with the 
living world, yei that acciuaintance with manners, 
equally remarkable in Swift’s productions, could 
only be acquired from intimate lamiliarity with the 
actual business of the world. 

In fiction he possessed, in the most extefisive do 

* XtV. p. 141. Thi* Donn has dniitted the laat aix venoa. 
Pcrimia tlic niVlmr himself chuae tuaupprosa Uieni as icfieding 
I upon the Cstliulic tHUgf. 
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iree, the art of verisimilitude the power, as we 
observed in the case of Gullivers Travels, of adopt- 
ing and sustaining a fictitiou&character, under every 
peculiarity of pljalbc and circirnistancc. A consider- 
able part of this secret rests upon minuteness of 
narrative. Small and detach^ facts form the forc- 

I ground of a narrative when told by an eye-witness. 

' They are the subjects which immi«iiately press upon 
his attention, and have, with respect to him as an 
individual, an importance, whicU they are far from 
bearing to the general scene in which he is engaged ; 
just as a musket-shot, glassing near the head of a 
soldier, makes a deeper inipreskian on his mind, 
than all the heavy ordnance which has been dis- 
charged throughout the engagement. But to a dis- 
tant spectator all these minute incidents are lost 
and blcndeh in the general current of events ; and it 
requires the dcscriniination of Swift, or of Dc Foe, 
to select, in a tictiUous narrative, such an enumera- 
tion of minute incidents as might strike the beholder 
of a real fact, especiallv such a one as has not been 
taught, by an eiilargeu mind and education, to ge- 
neralize his observations. I am anticipated in a 
sort of parallel which 1 intended to have made be- 
tween the romances of Gulliver and Robinson Cru- 
soe by the ingenious author of the History of Fiction, 
whose worils 1 adopt with pleasure, as exprc.ssing 
an opinion wliich 1 have been long induced to hold. 
After illiistrating jiis proposition, by showing how 
Crusoe verifies nis narrative of a storm, through 
means of a detail (if particular incidents, he pro- 
ceeds :—'Mhosc minute refereni'cs immediately lead 
us to give credit to the whole narrative, since we 
think they would hardly have been inentioned unless 
th(^ had oeen true, 'rlie same circumstantial detail 
of facts is remarkable in Gulliver’s Travels, and we 
are led on by thein to a partial belief in the most 
improbable narrations.”* 

The genius of De Foe has never been questioned, 
hut his sphere of information was narrow; ana 
hence his capacity of fictitious invention was limit- 
ed to one or two characters. A plain sailor, as 
Robinson Crusoe,— a blunt soldier, as his supposed 
” (Cavalier,”— a sharper in low life, like some of his 
other fictitious personages, were the only disguises 
which the c.vteiit of his inforination permitted him 
to assume. In tliis respect he is limited like the 
sorcerer in the Indian tale, whose powers of^trans- 
foriiiatiuii were confined to assuming the likeness of 
two or three animals only. But Swift seems, like 
the Persian dervisc, to have possessed the facultV of 
transfusing his own soul into the body of any one 
whom he selected ; - of seeing with his eyes, em- 
ploying every organ of his sense, and even becoming 
master of the pow<*ra of his judgment. Lemuel 
Gulliver the traveller. Is ' Bickerstaft' the astrolo- 
ger, the Frenchman who writes tlic new journey to 
Paris, Mrs. Harris, Mary the cook-maid, the grave 
projector who proposes a plan for relieving the poor 
hy eating their children, and the vehement Whig 
politician who remonstrates against the endrniiiies 
of the Dublin signs, are all persons as distinct from 
each other as they arc in appearance from the Dean 
of St. Patrick’s. Each maintains his own charac- 

* ter, moves in his «wn sphere, and is struck with 
those circumstances which his situatioritin life,^or 
habits of thinking| have rendered most interesting 
10 him as an individual. 

The proposition I have ventured to lay down, re- 
flecting the art 8f giving verisimilitude to a ficti- 
tious narrative, has a corollary resting on the same 
principles. As minute particulars, pressing close 
igion the observation of the narrator, occupy a dis- 

• proportionate share of his narrative and of his ob- 
servation, so circumstances more important in 
themselves, in many cases, attract his notice onlv 

K rtially, and are therefore, but imperfectly detailea. 

other words, there is a distance as well as a fore- 
ground in narrative, as in natural perspective, and 
the scale of objects neceAarily decreases as they are 
withdrawn from the vicinity of him who reports 
them. In this particular, the art of Svwft is«quslly 
manifest. The information which Gulliver acquires 
• Diinlu'/slliitoiy of Fiction, voL I1I.V iOO. 
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from hearsay, is communicated in a more vague and 
general manner than tlint repimed on his own 
knowledge. He does not, like other voyogers into 
Utopian realms, bring us back a minute account of 
their laws and goveniinent, but merely such general 
information upon these ibpies, os n wtJl-infornied 
and cuiipus stranger may be reasonably supposed to 
acquire, during some months njsidenoe in a foreign 
country. In short, the narrator is the centre ami 
main-spring of the story, which neither exhibits a 
degree of extended informaiiun, such as eirrum- 
stances could not pt'rAit him to acquire, nor omits 
those minute incidents, which tin; same circuni- 
stanpis rendered of iinpartnnce to him, because im- 
mediately afiecting his own person. 

Bwift has the iiniro easily attained this perfection 
of fictitious narrative, 'because in all his works of 
whatever descriplion, he has maintained the most 
undeviating attention to the point at issue. What 
Mr. Cambridge has justly observed of the Battle 
of the BookSi is equally true as % general cliarac- 
teristicof Swift’s writings; whoetg'r examines them 
will find, that, through the whole piece, no one epi- 
sode or allusion is introduced fur its ow^ sake, but 
every part appears not only coiisistenf with, hut 
wmten for, the express purpose of slrengthciiiiig 
gncl Idpporting the wtiolc. 

Upon the style of Bwift, Dr. Johnson has made 
the following observations, which arc enutled to 
great weight from the learning and eharnctrr of the 
critic. It is, howpvor, to be considered, that tho 
author of the Rambler may he suppuscu in some 
degr^ to undervalue a structure of composition, so 
strikingly opposed to Ms own, and that Dr. John- 
son, as has already been observed, appears to have 
been unfricndl 3 mu the memory of Dean Swift. t 

‘‘111 his work^ie has given very difttTciit specimens 
both o( sciitiiiicnts and expression. His Talc of a 
Tub has little resemblance to his other pieces. It 
exhibits a vehemence and riffiidity of mind, a copi- 
ousness of images, and vivacity of diction, such as 
ho afterword never possessed, or never exeficd. It 
is of a mode so distinct and peculiar, that it must be 
considered by itself ; what is tnie of that, is not true 
of orfy thing else which he has written. 

” In his other works is found an equable tenor ol 
easy language, whicli rather trickles than flows. 
His delight was in simplicity. That he has in his 
works no metaphor, as has been said, is not true ; 
but his few metaphors seem to be received rather 
by necessity than choice. He studied purity ; and 
though perhaps all his strictures arc nut exact, yet 
it is not often that solecisms can be found ; and 
whoever depends on his authority may geiicrnlly 
conclude himself safe. His sentences are never too 
much dilateil, or contracted ; and it will not be easy 
to find any enibarrasamcnt in the complication of 
his clauses, any inconsequence in his connections, 
or abruptness in his transitions. 

” His style was well suited to his thoughts, which 
arc never subtilized by nice disquisitions^ decorated 
by sparkling conceits, elevated by ambitious sen- 

t Whon omploypd in writinir the Dean's life, ]>r. Johnson rc- 
reived two invitiitioiis from Dranc Hwifh Ew] , to hikmiU some 
time nt his hmiMc in Word'stcrahire, one of which was rnnvLTtfl 
hy Mr. Thpf>piiilus Swift, his son, to whom I owe this informa- 
tion. The purpose was to make iwery cominiiiiipution in his 
power, that might throw light on the history of his m>at and lio- 
lovRil n;lntivR. But Dr. Johi»on doclineii tlur inviriitinn, nnil oven 
refused to m*aivc the informnionofTered, or to communicate with 
Mr. Deane Swift ursin the sulquct. ir would In* ilitlieult to ussigii 
a motive for the prejudice i^uinst Swift, so obvious in Dr. John- 
son's coniliict on tins fxirnsitin, as w’i*ll in ninny pa-sngea of 
hia life of tho Dean, esprrinlly consMcrinit that these great teen 
coiiicificd in iwhtical senliincnts. There is a loiter from Earl 
Gower to some friend of Swift, dated Ist August, 1738 , in which 
he endeavours to secure the Dean's interest for the pnnNisu of 
procurinir for Johnson the degree of Master of Arts in the 1 Jni- 
versity of Dublin, in order to^eiidor him eligible to lie feaclN*r or 
f charity-school at Afipfoby. Tlie Dean may have refused or 
neglected this applicution. The late Bjshofi of Droinoro, " 
had many opportiiiiitieM of personal nljnervation, if opini 

that Dr Johnson's dMiko to Swift arose from IIn* Dean's having 
oppoaodMr. Madden'a scheme for distributing prizes 1h Trinity 
Coilege. It wiust he remembered, that Dr. Johnson hin.ielt r. 
visf^mndden's poem on tlic death of Boulter. Yet certainly it 
is unlikely that, so late os 1742, when thntfriinate diwi, tlie Dean 
should have ^ibUely interest^ himself in the affain of the unt* 
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Jf , that ihe abiolutely diiiinlieritol 

lor only son Thvuuut fur ho greater crime than that of roblHiig 
an.firenanl when he was a boy. Ami thus much is certain, that 
. except a church or chapter lease, whiah was not renewed. Tlionias 
iMVcr eiuoyeil more than one ImndnA pounds a year, which was 
all at Goodrich, in Herefordshire, whereof not above one half is 
now in the lawsesaion of a great grandson. 

His original picture* is now in Uio.liands of Godwin Swifi, 

^ of Dublin, Esq., his gnftt gniiulson, as well as that of his wife, 

' who seems to have a good deal of the shn>w in lier countenance 
whose onus of an heiress are joined with his own ; ami by the 
lost lie seems to have been a iierson somewhat thntastic ; for in 
these he gives os his device# a dolphin (in tiMise days called a 
Swift) twisted about an anchor, with this motto, Fentina iente. 

Tliore is likewise a seal with the same ctMii of arms, (his not 
wined with his wife's,) which ehc said WUliain commonly made 
use of and this is also now in the posscsshin of Godwin Swift 
above mentioned. 

His eldest son Thonuu seems to havi; been a clergyman bt'KAe 
his father's death. He was vicar of Goodrich, in Hemfonlshire, 
within a mile or two of lloss; he had likewise another church 
living witli about one hundred pounds a year in land, us 1 have 
already mentioned. He built a house on liis own lumi in the vil- 
lage ot Goodrich, which, by tlio arclutecture, denotes the builtk>r 
toliave boon somewliaf wliimsirAl and singular, and very much 
toward a pngector. Tlio Imuse is above a hundrcrl years old, and 
still ill giMMl rmiair, inlialiited by a tenant of liie lemalc line, but 
the landlord, #yuung gentleman, lives upon Ids own estate in 
ladnnd.t 

vThis Thomas was distiniraislied by his e.ourage, as well as his 
loyalty to King Charles the First, and the sunerings lie iimler- 
went fiN- that prince, more tlian any person of his condition in 
England. Borne historians of those timeg, n>latc several iwrticu- 
lars of what he actid, and wliat liardMliins he underwent for tho 
lieilon and cause of that blessed martyred prince. He was plun- 
deretl by the Jloundheadi ix-and-tliitty times, some say aiiovc 
ftfty. He engngiHl his small estatis and gathered all tlw money 
lie could get, qiiilted it in his waistcoat, got otf to a (l . . held f . 
tlio king, wlwre, ladtig asked by tlie go\ertKir, who knew him 
well. “ Wliot he could do Ihr his majesty T" Mr. Bwift said, “Im 
would givit the king his coat," and striiqiing it uft‘, presented it to 
tlie governor: who oliserving it to lie worth little, Mr. Swift 
said, " then tuge my waistcoat he bid the goremor to weigh 
it in his hand. who. ordering it to be ripped, found it linml with 
three hundred broad pieces of gold, which, as it proverl a season- 
able relief, must lie allowed an cxlruordinury supply fruiii a pri- 
vate elersyriian with ten clnldrcii, of a sinall estate, so often 
plunderen, and scsiii after turned out of his livings in tlie church. 

At another time. Iieing inionned that three bundled horse, of tlie 
teliel iNirty, intendifl in a week to puss over n certain river, uinni 
an attempt against tho Cavaliers, Mr. Bwift having a lieail me- 
chanically turned, he contrived c«‘rtain pioe4ia of iron with tlmM*n 
*'nkea, wlien*of one must always be witli tlie (loiiit upwunl : In 
placed them over night in the fonl, w’hem he received noliex; tliat 
the rebels would puss early tlio next morning, which tlwy accord- 
ingly did, aisl lost two hundred of their men, who were dniwned 
or tmd to death hy tht* fulling of tiieir liorsos, «g torn hy the spikes. 

His sons, whereof four were settlod in Ireliind, (driven thither 
by tlicir sufterings and by tim death of thuir fatlier,) related many 
other passages, which they learned either fiom their thlher him 
self, or ftnm what hod been told them hy tlio moat creflihlc |le^ 
sons of Herefonishirc, and some noighlMiiiring counties : and 
(vhich some of those sons often told to tlwir cTiildreii ; many of 
which are still remomherad, but many more forgot. 

lie was dcrcivudof Ixithof his church livings sooner Uiaramost 
other loyal clergymen, upon account of his sujierior seal for the 
king's cause, and his estate sequostercil. His proformonts, at 
kast that of Goodrich, were given to a fanathml soint, who scru- 
pled not, liowcvcr, to conform uisin the Restoration, and lived 
many years, I think till after the Revolution : 1 have seen many 
persona at Gofslrich^wbo knew and told me his name, which 1 
cannot now remeinD^. 

Tho lord-treasun'r (Oxford told the Dean, that ho hail oraong his 
father’s (Sir ISdward Harley's) iwik'is, sevisrul lettimi fnan Mr. 
Thomas Swift, writ in tlioso times, which ho pminiseil to give to 
the grandson, whose life I am now writing ; lait new^r^ing to 
his house in Herefordsliiro while he was troasurer, and thoiiuovn’s 
death happening in threo days aftor his removal, the f)ean went 
to Ireland, and the earl lieiiig tried for his life, and dying while 
the Dean was in Irelnml lio could never get them. 

,Mr. Thomas Bwift died in the year 1658, and in the 63d year of 
his aj(B : his body lies under the altar at Gowlrich, wiili a shcMl 
inscription, i He dieihabout two yean before tlie return of King 

* Drawn In 1603, at 67 ; his wife's In the same y 64.— D. 8. 

J Theea plcUiree arc etill preserved in thr fsmily. 

This house, now the property of Mr. Tlieophilus Bwifi, is still stand- 
ing. A vault ia shown benestli the kitchen, nereaalble only hy raising one 
of the 6sg stones, •irsrawereeoncsealed llis prurlsionsuftirenfl and milk, 
which supported the Ii#s of the family after they had Iwen plunderni l>y 
the Parliamentary soldiera The vicar was in those days consnleml as 
aeoidnror, sspeelnlly whrn, his neighbours beina discharged from insist- 
ing him, and all hla provisions destroyed, ha still eoiitiiiiied to sobsist his 
family. This vault ia probably one of the poeullarUies of archiisoturc 
Hoilced by the Dean. 

I ll should he four.— 8. ■ 

Tills was erected ^ th# Dean, and was the aulijeet of soma pleas- 


C^ea the Bocond. who, hy the reemnnieiHlation of iamo m 
lalm. hud promuml, if nvor God NhonhLreaUire Idm, that ho 
woubl (fumotq ,Mr. Bwift in llm churcli.Yiid othorwioe reward 
lua fiimily^, for hm oxtraonliimry lervim-a and lical. and peiwcu- 
tions m the reyal eauac: But Mr. Bwift'a niarit dM with Mm- 
■elf.ir 


anUy between Pope and him, page 8, note. Al the same lime tlie Doan 

K ve a chalice to the church of Ooorlrieh. The following note, direotliig 
w It should bs eunveyed thither, is ropMI from a Tragmeiii found 


9W It should os eunveyed thither. Is ropien from u fragmeiii round 
mong Mr. Lyons* papers. It seems to have been written by that great 

E ndeon of the viear of Ooedrleh, who wae Uien In poeeeesioo of part of 
family estate. ^ 

" DoeUir Bwift will bee obllgllng to (loodrleh in preaenting the on; 
to our ehureh, which ia Goodrich church, und Is a vicarldge endow' . 
Our grandfather, Mr. Themae Swift, wae vicar of this clinseh oC Good- 
deh. The present vicar ia Mr. Danicll Wilson, ^wlll hli| rtrf SBlh 
way to direct the eupp to BristnII, to Mr. James llillhoiiae, nisrehant 
then, a^ direct him to deliver it to the premnt vlclr'i order. We have 


corr^iKlenee every fortnight by a nevlgahle river to BristnII.*' The 
chalice had lieen Uie pr^rly jif Swift's Rramiraiher, as appean fh>m the 
following iiiK-rlptioii : TIIOMah HWII-T, IILJLB KCtM^KRljE BEC- 
TGR, NOTlia IN IIIBTORllB OD KA QLJE F^xYt KT PASSUB 
J58T PRO CARtILO PHIMO, KX HOC CAUCE feiROTANTIUUS 
PROPINAViT KUNDKM CALICKM JONATll.^HT S. T D. 
DECAN. 8ANCT1 PATRICIl, DIJIH.IN, TIIO.VIA: KX klLlO 
NEPOS uric ECCLESI.G IN PKIIPKTHAM DKDICAT. irJ5 

This inscription ia from a scroll in the Denii'a Iini-i1.writiiig, liearing 
the folliiwing variation In tint of Tickell tlie poet " riniiw ex hoe 
ealiee eonset rntum Jdeliinu fuga aul niorbo pi upmnvil.'* It Is said, 
by traditioii In Mr. Tiekeli’a family, that the inacription was also reviud 
by Addison. • 

n It appears that the Dean Intenddl to have enlirged this meinnriai of 
js snccktora with the aaestiince of Dr Lynns, ninoiig a hose papers tho 
eilitur fuiiial the fullowliig meniwtaiMlnin, labelletl in Swift's lisml-wriiing| 
" Memoirs of niy eraiidf.ither, Thomas Swift, by Mr Lyniis. Apni 
1738 " The cditur has prefiaeil tlie extract from Mercuriiis Husticiis, to 
winch Mr. Lynns' ineiiioraiida refer. 

" When the khirl of Ntaiiiford was In nerefonlahire. In Oetoiipr, 1649, 
and pillagwl all that kept faith anil allegiunre to tlie king, iiifnrmation 
was given to MisirU Bwift. wile of Tlimnua Ba'ift, parson of (iomlrh'li, 
that her iioiise was di‘slgiied to be pliiiidvreil. To prevent so great a dan- 
ger, she instantly repaireil to llerefonl, where^he earl ilien was, eoiiia 
ten miles from her own home, to petilitni him tliai no violence might bo 
oflered 10 her house tir goods. He most nobly, and accunliiig to tho 
gooiliieiis Ilf Ins disposition, threw tlie petition away, ninbswore no imsll 
odilis that she shaiihl lie pliiiidereil tO'inorrow. Tlie guml geiitlewoninn, 


Tinip, coiihlstiiig of seventy horse an.! ihiriy fool, which were iiaiigers-on. 
(birds of prey^) ciiiiie to Mr. Swift's liuuse. There they took awey all 
. “* - ■ ■ 
away ; tliey empty his byis, and fill tlie licks wiili mail ; they rob liim 
of his cart und six horses, and make tliis purl of ilieir theft the means to 
convey away the rest. Mutris S» ift. much aOriglited to see siieli a sight 
as this, thuiighi it best to save lierselr ilnnigh siie lost her goutls ; llicra- 
fore, taking up « young child 1b her ariiia, began to secure herself by 
flight, winch one of the tre , iviug, he cuminandeil hei 

or (holding Ins pistol at her breast) threatenrrl to shoot her deail. Sha 
(giiinl woiinin) learijlg deatli, u hether she went or rctiiriiiHl, at last, shun- 
ning that ileaih whiniwss next unto her, ' ' sha ‘ u her ho 

where she saw liericif iiiiih il yet durst not oppose or aik why they 
did si>. dlaviiig ilniG rifled the house and gone, nest iiionniig early aha 
il iliere again ^tiiions the earl to show soma 
iiipa II ligr and In ‘ ten cliihJreiR and that he would be pleasnl to 
e her horses, p part of her guotls, to be rcstoml unto her. 

roiii granting her petition, that ha would not 
ail it. When she could not prevdi henclf, sho 
I use of the nicdliiti jii of friends. These have Uie repulse too, hia 
able, Without any inclination m mercy. Ak 
last, hniniig that all men* Imuris were not adamant relentlsss. she Icavei 
the e-tel, and makes her s Ulress to (Tapiain Kirle, who, upon her earnest 
entreaty, grants her a pi 'teciion fur wlmt was left : but for restitution, 
there was no hope for tfiii . This nrulevtlon cost Iwr no less than thirty 
shillings. It seems pint ' and ink are dear in those parte. And now, 
thinking herself sec protection, she returns home, in hope tliat 

wh.it was left she might enioy in peace and qiiietneu She had not Irnsn 
long at home but Captain Hirle sends her wuni, tliat, if it pleased her, 
■lie might buy four of her own six horses agsln, assuring her, by her 
father's servani and truant, that she should not fear being plnmlered of 
them any more by the Knrl of Stamford’s forces, while they were In thoea 
psrU. Encouraged by these promises, she was content to buy her own, 
anil dspositeil sight pounds ten shiliiiigs for four of her hones. And now 
conceiving the storm to be blown over, and all danger past, and plaelnf 
much confiilencc in her piircliHseii protection, she causes sll her g oo>la 
secured in her neighbours' liiuises to Iw hrought lioine ; and, since It could 
not he better, rejoiced tliat slie had not lost all. She had not enjoysd 
Uiese ihoughls long, but Captain Kirle sent unto her fur soiiie vessels of 
cyder, « hereof having tssied, hut not liking it, since he could not bavo 
drink for himself he would liave provender for bis horse, and thcreforo, 
insteoil of cyder, he demands ten bushels of oats. Mlstris Swift, seeiiif 
that the denial might give s'lme ground of a quarrel, sent him word that 
her husband had not two busliels of oala in a year for tythe, nor did they 
sow any on their gleab: both of which were moat true. Yet, loshovr 
how willing she was (to her power) to comply with him, that the mem 
seiiger might not reiiirii empty, she sent him forty ihillings to buy oats. 
Suddenly after the cuptain of Goodridge castle sends to Mr. Swift’s houai 
for victual and corn. Mislris Swift inalaniiy shows him her protection. 
He, to answer allow with show, shows her bis warrant, and so, without 
any regard to her protection, seizeth upon that prorision which was In 
the house, togeilier with the cyder which Captain Kirle hod refused. 
Hereupon Mislris Swift writes to Captain Kirle, complaining of this »• 
Jury, and the affroiil done to him in slighting Ids protection ; but befora 
the messenger could return with sn answer to her letter, some from (ha 
castle come a second time to plunder the house, and they did what they 
came for. I^escntly after euinea a letter from Captain Kirle in answer 
to Mistris Swift, that the EnrI urstainfunl did tw no means approve of dm 
injuries done unto her, withal, by wfwd of mouth, aenifs to her for 
mure oate. She, perceiving that ae long ws she gave they would never 

expectation, on the 3il of December, Captain Kirle’e lieuten.int, attendaS 
by a considerable iinmlter of dragouna, eninss to Mr. Swift’s house, and 
demands enlranre ; but the doors being kept shut against them, and not 
being able to force them, they bruko down two iron bars In a alone win- 
dow, and so, with swords drawn and pistols cocked, thM enter Urn 
house. Being entered, they take all Master Swift and his wile’s apparel, 
his books, and hia ehildreii'a cloathe, thev bsing in bad ; and those poor 
children, that hung by their cloalha. unvniling m port with them, i‘ 
swung them shout until (their hold-fast falling) ihsy dashsd tl 

against tha walla They took away all his servants’ eloltes, and n 

so clean week wtlhra^hat they left him not a stiirl to cover his nBksa- 
T:.cr= .as oM i^lie children, an infant, lying In the craiils, (1^ 
rob'd that, and left not the little poor soul a rag Ui defeiiil it from flit eoU 
They look adBy all the Iron, pewter, and brns ; and s very fair eapbooia 
of flasiM, which they could not carry away, Uiqy I® aod 
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Ho loft ton antiH and three or fiiiir dauehtera, mort of which lived 
to lio men anil womoiif hia cldcat aoii, Godwin Sioift, of the Inner 
Teiiiplu,* Eau. (an atylvd liy Guilliin Um lierald, m whoM book 
the fiimily is ileHfrilwiI at large,) - . 


hefiire tlw Keatorutiun. 


wan, 1 think, called to the bar 

He married a relation of the old Mar- 


ehiuneaM of Ormniiil, and u|niii Ihutaeoouiit, oa well na hia ftthM-'a 
hiynlty, tlio old Duke of Omiondmadehimhia attoniey-gcneml in 
tliR iMilatiniitc of 'fippeniry. He liad four wivea, one of which, 
to tht! great oflence of hn family, waa crt-hi'trcaa to Admiral 
Deane, wlm waa one of the rvgicidca. Goila'in left auveral chil- 
dren, who have nil eatatea. He wna an ill pleniltT, but tiurhuiM 
alitUt foo^ doxteroua in the aubtio paita of Um law. , 


the fniir horeei lately r^nned are with them lawful price cjinl 


, lin, fliKlIeft 

nothing of all the gnndahnt a few atiinl^ror liia wife, ehililrrn, nwl ccr- 
vaiiu, to ait down niiil lieiiiuaii their il'tireiwd riniilition ll.iviiig taken 
away all, ami liring gone, Mmiria Swif*, in eoiniianuon to her pmir infant 
in the cradle, took it np, alniort atarvul willi cold, ami uTappniPit in a 
petticoat, which alie louii nil' from herXrIf: and now Impnl, that having 
nothing to Inac would lie a lietler prniectinn for tlieir perMnm than (hat 
which wIikIi alie purehaeed of C-iinain Kirie f'ff tliirty alnllingo Hnt, .la 
if Job’s meuengcr would never make an end, her three iiiniil-M‘rvaiite, 
whom lliey in tlie oaatle had uoinpelleil to carry tlie poultry to (lie e»Bue, 
return atid'lell their niiatria that they in the cnatle aatd,thal they had a i 
warrant to aeixe upon Mialria Swift and hrlng her into (he ra.tle, and 
that they wuiild miilie her lliree inaid-aervaiHa wai( on Iter (here, threa(- i 
Cniiig to plunder all iiiiilej the petlienH(, mid other uncivil iinninleat 
wonli, not fit fur iheni to lipeiik, or me to write, llerpnpon Mietria Swilt 
fled to the phice wliere her fiiialiiind, for fear of llie reliela,1iml wiilMirawii j 
hiinielf. Hhe had not l•l•ll gone two hnnra, lint (hey come from (lie j 
enaile, anil bring witli (lieiii tliree teams lo carry away wliat wm liefure | 
deaigiied for plunder, hut wanieil iiieaiia nf conveyance. When they , 
came lliere waa^ imteli of lireud hot in tlie oven. Tina (hey aene on. 
Ten chililreii on their kiieea rntreat Iml fur one loaf, and at last, with much i 
iinportiinily, obtained it; tint before llwteiu)dTeii had eaten it tbev ^ok 
even that one loaf away, and left them dmitiite of a niorael df^jreuiL; 
amongut ten cbildren UHiiaacking every corner nf the liotiae, timl no- | 
thing iiiighl Im left hehiiui, lliey ‘flud e aiiiall pcwier diah in which the i 
dry-mne had put pap to feeil the poor iiifniil, llie iiioilier wlio gave it 
Biick liriiig (led in a.ive her lifik Tliia they aci/e on loo The uurae in- i 
treats, for Gcara aake, thiit they^rould apiire dint, pleading, that, m the 
muthcr'a nhaeiicp, it waa all the anateiiniice wliteh waa or could be nrn- 
vided to aiiainiii the life of the chilil, and, on her kneca, intreated to aliuw 
mercy unto ihe child, that * knew not the right haml from the left,’ a 
motive which prevaileil with GwI hiinae^,tliuiigli Juailyjncenaed a|aiiiat 

“ Maaier SwifCa eldeat ann, a youth, aeeiiif thia liarbarmia eriicKy, de- 
manded of them a nnaoii for ihia m hard iiaage 'Uii>y replied, (hat Ilia 
f.ithrr waa traitor to (lie king ami l«.(r1iumeni, and a^ed, that they wniiM 
keep them an ahori, ihat they alio'iltl eat the very fleah friiiii their arnia ; 
niiil, to iiiitke goiiil ila'ir wuril. (Iiey tltrealen the miller, that, if Iwgrowiid 
any corn fur these children, they would griiul liini in hia uwii nffll ; ami, 
not eniitented witli Ihia, they go ^ Mr Swift’a neat neigliboiir, (wiioae 
daughter woa hia servant,) and %ke Inin prisoner ; (fey exainine him 
on iKkth what guoda of Mr Hwift’a be hiiil in hia cuatiMly. He profeasing 
that he had Jione, they charge liitn to take his ilanghter aw ly fniiii Mr. 
flwift's aerviVe, or else they threaten to plunder him ; and, tu make sure 
work, tliey make liiin give them aeeiirity to uliey nil iheir cumiiiuiida 
Terrified with this, the neighiHiurs aland afar off, and pity the diairemeit 
condition of lliese peraccuied cliildreii, lint dare not come or aeiid ta their 
relief. By ihia means the children and aervaiils had no auaienanee, Inirdly 
anyihing to cover iheiii, from Friday aix o’clock at night iiiiiil Saturday 
twelve at night, until, at last, the neighbours, moved with tlie laineiiU- 
ble cryrs and ciniiplaiiiia nf the children and aervaiita, one ol the neigh- 
boura, overlooking all difli.'ultiea, anil allowing that he durat lie charita- 
ble in clcsintr of ibrne inoimlere, venliired in, and brought tliera auine pro- 
stiaiun. And if the world would know what it waa that ao caaapvnted 
theae reliela agaiiiat ihia genllemaii, the Karl nf Stamford, a iiiuii that w 
not bound to give un acconiit of all liia avtiniia, gave two reaauiia for it : 
flrat, liecanae lie had Ijinight arnia and conveyed them into Monmoulh- 
ahirc,— which, under liia lordship's good favour, was not so : ami, secoinf- 
Jy, becAiiae, not long before, he preached a serinnii in Hosse ii|Min that 
teat, 'Give unto Graar the dungs that arc Cieaar’a,' in which his lord- 
ship said he had apnkcii ireasiui, in endeavouring to give (^'lesar mure 
tliaii his due Theiie two crniu's cost Mr. Swifi no leas tlian 3IXM." — 
JhfercuriuM Ruatiriu. IjOiiiIoii, IMS. 8vo, p. (U— .88. 

Heie hegiti Dr l.yons* Memoirs. The passages in Italics arc written 
by Swift. 

“Thus far the MeJciiry ; which being about a year after the transact- 
ing of these barlmriiiea, cnnld out aeenuiit fur Mr Switt'a acijiiestniiion, 
liecaiiae (hat was not forniully laanvil jiiiiiil about Uiree ye,HTS after, via in 
I iliid the Coiniiitiiee of llcrelunl sr- 
Iniheridge into tlwi hands of Joiiaiiiaii 

AS following. This Mr Drydeii was 

e the cure duly olTiciated ; and to rcoaive, gather, ami diapose of tlw 
dues of llie living 

•' When his other living nf Qridstow was pul under sequestration, I 
know not. But SeptemlMT ‘J-lih, that year also, the same riuiiiuiiiee or- 
dered Ilia ejecliiieiit from it uir arandal ai * ’ ' 

actual servics agiiinHi the Parliament. 

ordered Mr. JuiMthan Smith, the (lieu curate, 

f •• What became nf him aftervarde I knuw not, but in 1851 one John 
ftlomera got thie lirtng.^'] 

« The JBIth Merch lullowiiig^ the eommfllee also onlereihhia ejectment 
also from Gutlieridge, and the indueiiiig of Giles Uawllus toaocceeil bim 
In that parish, and asstgii the aame rmsoiis for it, as they hefore had done 
for the turning Kim out of B^dstow.” 1“ In IflSl, one WJUiam Ting- 
Aam woe admitteit to if.*’] * 

'• Mr. Swift was also unprisoaed by the eoiomittea as toon as tlw 
gairlaon of Hereford fell iiitn the hands of the rehela. I find him in 
custoihr at Ragland Castle, when the cuinmiliee ordered hia etectiueiU 
from Goiheridge 

•« He had a temporal astale in Gotheridge and Maratow, which the 
name committee onlered to lie seqaeatraledl Ane. 4, 1816. After which Iw 
ondwed many liardaliws with Ins niimeroua (aiiiily, but lived hi he re- 
■torad with the ehurcli and Ms ua}i>aiy, and died at UoUiendgc in n 
mood old age.*' ('* A mietate,/or he died 1658 ’*1 

* Of Gray's Inn, not of the Inner Temple ->D. A 

In n fragiiAit of the Dean's hand-wriimg, entitled *' Memorial of my 
mndfalher for a moouiuenl at Goodrich," theft, it*, w n. i* of armorial 
Caariiigs, " Or, (Jlicvron nehiile argent and axure hetweeu three bucks in 
full eourae, vert. N. H. Hkexe arinx home by Godwin i^ili of Good- 
gidga, do. of Hereford, fisq. one of the Society of Gray's Ain " 

11 Thngedlinn words won laloriiDCd lathe origiunl, aoine time Mler It 


iiecaiiae inai was lun lorniuiiy lasuvii jiiii 
1648 ; and, on July .5th that year. J fin 
qiiestercd and ordried the pndHa of Goth 
Dryilcii, iiiiniiiter, iiiiiil the Cliristinaa fi 


year iiiau, me same riuiiiuiiiee or- 
l 1 and deliiiqiien.;y, awl lor lieiiig iti 
nit. At tlie Bsiiiie time elan, they 
curate, tu be inducted in ikiseare." 


liv(>d kmgfVaa extrvmcly poor, 
~lr. Strath, who hod beon bet 


Tho ooeond ion of Mr. TktmtuStM wm called, fiv ^ Mtnfl 
name, whsbriid at Oxford, and tookt^Tu. Ho raumud thuelduRt 
daughter of Sir IVilHmn d’Aoenant, but died young, ond left only 
one Bon, who waa also callMl THwhm, nndjB now redor ot Put- 
enham in Sumy. His wiifcw lived kni 
and in imrt auigjorteil.by the lamous Dr. ( 

huabiiiiirii iiitininlf friend. „ , . i m 

Tim rest of bin boob, aoufar as I can call to inind, were Mr. 
Dr^cn Swift, nalltid bo after the name of bn mother, who was a 
ni'ttr relation to Mr. Drydon tho poet, Willktm, Jonathan, and 
Adam, who all lived and died in InilamI ; but none of tlicm left 
mule ioBue except JoneUhan, who, lM>iwie a daughter, left one srra 
liorn fleven nHiiitlia after hit father'll death, of wIwbc life I intend 
to write a fi‘W memoriala. 

J. H. U D. and D. of St. P , was the only «on of Jonathan 

Swift, who woB tho Bewiith or ciAith non of Mr. Thomas Swift 
ulmvc mentioned, Boftiniineiit for nis loyalty and his BufleringB. 

IIiB father died yiaiiig, about two yeum after Inn marriage ; ho 
hM Homu vmploymeiits and agencioB ; hia death was much la* 
iiii>fite(l on account of hki reiiututioii lorintegriiy, with a tolerable 
giMMi uiifler^tanding. 

Ho mniriiHl Mm. Abigail EriekA of iMiccBtcrahire, deacendod 
fnan tho most ancient tiiinily of the Kricks, who derive their 
lineage from Erick the Poreator, a gn'Ut dinimnnder, wlm raised 
an army to opiMMC the invasion of William tho Contiiieror, by 
wlKim he WHB vanotiislietl, Imt afterward vinplovtHl to comniaiul 
that prince's forcos ; and in his old age retired to his house S'li 
Iiciceatenihire. wlwre liis family has contHiiied Wer since, Imt 
declining every ugv, and aru now in the cumlilion of veiy privi^ 
geiitleinen.il 

This marriage wbb on imth sidca very indiscreet, for hia wife 
brought her liudiand little or no fortune : and his death hniipeniiig 
so suddenly, $ Imforc he rottlil make a suffirieiit twtulilishinent for 
hiH fiuiiilv. Ins stui (iiot then bom) lutlh often been heard to say, 
that he felt the coiiRetiuences of that marriage, not only through 
the whole counoof his c(k>e.ation, Imt during II m greatest iiart of 
his life. 

He was honi in Diiiilin, on SL Andrew's day ; and wlicn lie W'aa 
a year old, an event happened to him that seems very untisual ; 
ftir hi.H nurse, who was h woman of Whiteimveii, lieing luukT an 
alMolute neri‘Rsity of seeing one nf her relaiiims, wlm iNMiig tlwn 
extremely sick, umifroni whom she exiiectedn legacy ; and being 
extri'mely fond of tho infant, ahestnliMiira on shipboanl nnkisiwn 
to his iiNither and uncle, and earned him with her to Whiteliaven, 
wht're Im> continued ftir almost tlirec yearn. For, when tho niattiT 
was disi‘oven>d, his mother se.nt onlers hy all means not to Imxartl 
a sccoimI %'oyn«v till he could <m butter able tu bear it. The nurse 
was BO rnrefiil of him, that tadon* he returned he h'ld Jeanieil to 
B|N.>n : nral by tlie tune that he was five years old he could read 
any dintifer in tlie Bible. 

After Iris return to Ireland, lie was sent nt six yean old to the 
srluNil of Kilkenny, from whenco. at fourteen, he was admitted 
into the iinivmity nt Diihliii ; where, by tlie ill treatment of bis 
nearest ndations, hr* wtts so much discouraged and Biink in hia 
spiritB, that he t(Ki iiiiieh neglected some parts of his acndeniic 
atudies , for which ht* hiul no great relish liy nature, and tunieil 
luiiiscif to rending history and ntM'fry : so tliot, when the tinio 
cniiie fig taking liis degree of Inichelur.anhoiigh ho hail lived with 
groat rcgulanty and due nbservaiire of the statutes, he vi'as ston- 
IuhI of'hisdegivc for dullnesH and iiisufficieiiny ; and at lust Iwnlly 
udmitred, in a iiianiier little to his citslit, which is called in thaC 
cfdlege gpeciali gratia. And this diseriHlitable maik, as 1 am 
told, stands upon record in their college registry. 

. The tniiihles tlien breaking out, he went to his mother, who 
livedin Ia;icester; and after eontinuing tliere some months, he 
was received hv Hir William Temple, wlmse failier hiiil lieen a 
great liriend to the family, uiiil who was now retired to liis hiMiaa 
railed Mfsir-Park, near Fnrnliani in Siirroy, wliere he continued 
fiir HlsNit two years : for he hup^iened, liefore twenty years old. by 
H surfeit nf fmit, to roiitrnct it giddiness and cokiness of stinnach. 
thill almost hrniiglit him lo his grave ; and Ihis disorder punnica 
him, with intcrniissiuiis of two or threo years, to tho end of liii 
life. lT)mn this occasion he returned to Ireland, hy ativice nf phy 
sirians, who wf^akly itiiagineil lluit hia native air might beof somo 
use to recover )hs health : hut growing worse, lie soon went Imck 
to Hir Williaiii Teinrile ; with whom, growing into some confi* 
denre, lie was often triisti!d with tnallcni of great imixirtanrsi. 
King WillAim hud a hiirh esteem for Rir Williitm I'emple by a 
long acnuaintunce, while that geiitliunan was amimssndor and 
mediator nf a general peace nt Nlme/pien. The king, soon after 
Ins exiiedilion to England, visited his old friend often at Sheen, 
and took his advice in alTniis of greatest consi*quence. But Sii 
William Tennde, wuiiry of living so near'ijondon, and resoIvinL 
to retire to a more (s-ivutu scene. Imiight an <*8(8(0 near Faraham 
in Kiirrey, of ifthiut lUO/ a year, u here Mr. Swift accompanied him. 

Ahiiut tliis time a iiill woa hniught into tho House of Communi 
for triennial imrliainunts ; against which tho king, who was a 

waa first written, and were dex'igiied by the Docllr to be a sneer upen tha 
ineinury of his uncle >-0 R. 

X ffhii laily hail iniiuli uT her celebrated con’e peenliar liamoiir. Sha 
came to visit him after he wna Kttleil at Laracor, and Imiged with Mr. 
Brent, a printer in George’s Lane, Dublin, liiisbaiHl of the peraon who 
was afierwants the Dean's housekeeper, and who is eommeiuoraisd by 
him in the laughable venes, lieginnlns— 

" Diiigtey and Braut, 

Vr'hervvrr they went,’* Ac. 

Mrs Swift, who lisd probalily diicovcreil the goulpliig temper nf lier 
landlady, amiiseil her crwlulitj by pretending ane bod come to Irelaiid 
to receive Uie oddreues of a lover, and under that ehiraeter received her 
aoa Joiiathan’e first visit, before ohe aequaiuled Mrs. Brent with the Irifk 
■he had pul upon her curiosity. 

I The family of Erlri, which his prAluced many eminent man, faellll 
represeuUM by two respectable liraiiehea, (lie Ueyneke of Ijcice«ter town, 
and tim Herrteke of liesuinaiior. Of Imih tlieeo briiiehee, dIsUiict pedi- 


grees find itany cifiiaut historical anecdoteaare clvon In the "History 
of Leieealershire," Vol. II. p. 915 ; Vol. III. p. 148. 

I See at die conckuioii ofthii orttel* Mins portiettltrs ooacsrniiig tba 
nilifortiuies of fiwifi'a ponnia 
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■Inncer to our constitution, was very averse, by the advice of 
some weak iieoplo. who iiorsuaded tlie Earl of Portland that King 
ClArles the First lust his crown and life by consenting to pass 
such a till. The earl, who was aweak man, came down to 
Moor-Park, by his miqcsty's orders, to have Sir William Trmplo's 
advice, wlui said much to show him tlio mistake. Bui he continued 
sMI to advise the king against iiassiiig tla: bill. Whercuimn Mr. 
bwifl was sent to Kensington with tins whole account of the 
matter in wriUiig, to convince the king and the earl how ill thi'y 
were infonned. lie told the earl, to wnom ho was referred by Ins 
majesty, (and gave it in writing,) Uiat the ruin of King Cliarlns 
the First was not owing to his luusing the tricniiiiil bill, which 
did not hinder him from dis^dilving any Barliainont, but to I lie 
passing of ariotliur bill, which put it out of his power to dissolve 
the iMirlianieiit then in being, witliout tlie consent of the Iwuse. 
Mr. Swift, wIm was well veraca in English history, altliough lie 
was then umler twenty one years old, gave nic king u^ short uc- 
eoiint of the matter, hut u more large one to the Eurl of Portlur^, 
but all in vain ; fur the king, by ill uilvisers, was iirovuik'ii iipoh 
to refuse passing tlie bill.* This was tiu; first time tliut Mr. 
Bwill hod uiiy^miiversc with courts, and lie told his friends it was 
the first iiiciJuiit that helpi^ to cun* liini of vanity. Tlie coiise- 
quoiice of this wrong step in his niaji>Mty was very unhappy ; for 
it out that pnnee uiide^a necessity of iiitnuliieing tlujse people 
colled WliigN into isiwer and emriloymeiits, in order to jiacify 
them. For, altlHiugh it be held a part of tin* king's prerogative 
to wfhse passiiig alMll,yf>t the learned in tlu! law think otlieruise, 
from that expression used iit the coniiiation, wlu-reiii the pmice 
oFUges himself to consent to all laws, quas vutj^ua rJegerit. 

Mr. 8 wifi lived with him (8ir William Temple) some time, but 
resolving to settle himself in some way of living, was inclined to 
take onlera. However, iilthoiigli his fortune was very sniiill, he 
laid a scruple of luileriiig into iTiu church merely for suptxst. and 
Hir William Temple, then Isung muster of the liolls in Irelaml, 
oficrcd him an empliiy of iilsjut l‘JU/. a tear in tliatollice ; wlH>ri“ 
iilMiri Mr. 8wifl told liim, that since he 4ad now* an oinsirtuinty of 

Jiving without heiiig I... . 

was reiMnimeiiiled to the Lord Caiiel, thim Lord Dejiuty, whc.^ 
gave him a int-lM-nfl in the north, worth alsiiit lue/. a year, of 
which growing weary'jii a few months, he retiiriit'd to England, 
resigned Ins living in favour of a frieinl. and continued in .Sir Wil- 
liam Temple's huiMe till the death of that great man, wlsi, Ih‘- 
sides a legacy, letl him the rare and trust and advantage of pub- 
lishing Ins {tosthuiiious writings. 

UiNin this event Mr. Kwil) removed to T.ondon, and applied by 
pctilnsi to King William. U|siri the 1*1111111 ofapniniise hiHiiiii- 
lesfy had iiiiiile to Sir W^illiaiii Temple, that he would give Mr. 
8wiflu prels'iMlofCanterhiiryor Wi*sliiiinsier. Tha Karlof Koiii- 
ney, who pnifi'sscd much iViendshin for him, promiseil to second 
Ins petition ; hut ii.s he was an old, vicious, illitiTflfe rake, witliout 
any sense of truth or honour, said not a wonl to the king. And 
Mr. Hwifl, afler long Httendaiice in vain, thought it ls*tter to 
comply with an invitation, given him liy tlKi Eurl of Uiukeley to 
attend him to Ireland, as his cliapluiii and piivnte secretary ; Ins 
lordsliii) h.iviiig Isien apisiinted one of the lonis-justices of tlmt 
kingdom. Tie attended his lorvlship, who landed near Watcrfiinl, 
and Mr. Swill acted os secretary during tiiu whole joiirnev to 
Dublin. But another iicrsuii h.ad so iiiHiiiuiited hiiiiself into llsi 
carl's favour, by telling hiiii that theiMist of secretary was not 
imqier for u clergyman, nor woiikl Is) of any ail vantage to one wIki 
only ainicfl at eliureh nrefermeiirs. that hw lunlslup, aflpr a pour 
apology, gave that office to the other. 

In some nionths the deanery of Derry; fidl vacant ; and it was 
the Earl of Berkeley's turn to disisise of it Yet things we^ so 
ordered, that the secretary having n'ceiviul a hrilie, the deanery 
was flispoHeil of to another, and Mr. Hwilt was put off' with some 
other chtircli livinn not worth above a third part of that neh 
deanery, anil at tins present not a sixth. The exoiise |>n*teiided 
was lus iH'iiig loo young, although he were tlicii thirty yean old. 


Extract qf authentic partieuJare reepectlnit the parents qf Dean 

Siofjt, from Caunectlar Duhiffg'e History qf the King's Inn, 

Dublin, lb 06 , p. 816. 

“ The reader must at last lie relieved from the languid dullness 
of King’s Inns extmetH, anil the ohservat ions wliieh aecifliipany 
them, by an illustration of n matter wliirli ascertains t|p> binli of 
as gnsit n gt'iiiiis, arid ns imbendiiig a patriot, as ever graced this 
country : it also recognizes the Hcccsint giviMi by that eminent 
man of his family and inirentuge, siiiirsiried by an iindoiihted 
document of his father. In I66.S. .Tonathan Bw'ift memoriuls the 
bench for the office of stewnnl. or iindepln’asun r, iiKslestly 
stating, that he was iiiinlinisl fiir the employment, by heing an as- 
sistant to Mr. Wale, who lately filletl that sitilafioru lie further 
M*t ffirth, that his father and whole family mrre loyal, nnri 
faithfully served his vnnjestv. ns well nv Charles L, hy whteh 
they were great sufferers. 'I'hat geiitlemiin was iidniiitisi on 
attoroey, orid niemlwjuif thn King’s Inns, Hilary Term, 16i», in 
tlie nilliiwing terms : Jonathan Hvvifl, gentleman, was ndniitteij 
into tl^ society of the house, and hath paid for his admission tthe 
usual fee) 1S«. 4d., on the 96th of January, 1664-5.' On tlm 2.5tn of 

January, 1665-6, he was oppointi. 1 !, 

and afterwards authorized to n*ceive from the meniliors the is>n- 
skms and cast tommons for tlie benefit of Mn. Wale, willow to 
the preceding steward. * 

'* On the 85th of April, 1667, Mr Swift’s untimely death caused 
a similar aiiplication from his afflicted widow to Uie Bench, that 
they may authorize her lirotherin-law, Mr* William Swift to col- 
lect the arreor due to her husband. Her rcraiest was acceilcd to 
with becoming promptitude. Such order had a proper effect: 
however, 19/., and upwards, remained u|ion settlement due fhmi 
her husband to the society, anir looi. from tin members of tl»t 
society to Mr. Swift, of which 78/., and upwards, was due by the 
persons who dined at the Bench table. Tho Jbgal rwideu will 
blush to hear the rule of that grave, learned, atia religious body. 

* This happened in the vnr 1663, when the bill Ibr triennial parlia- 
mtiiw' vu relcctsd, ust uy the king, but by tlis Heaae of ComiDona 


It wu not to advance the 100/. to thii unfortunate woman, nor 
manfully to disrhnrge tlie acknowletlgeiBileht of their own de- 
faulteni. but to cIhminc, out of the ariears due to tlie Bench tolile. 
a sum to liulame her account of 18/., and to recommend a lup- 
tlier payment tnmi tlie boily at large. 

“The birth ofiMir peat countryman shall lie now ascertained 
Mycmd cavil or doubt.. He wan bum on the 30tli of November 
1667 ; and in the following moiiili of January, his motlicr ronewa 
a cuiimlaint of arroiirs to the Bench, with a pailiciic rvpresenta- 
tiun of Iwr necessary distress. How many r^mtrailictiuiis were 
hcretoiurc reconciled to moke him a native of I^'icester : his rno- 
iber must iK! presiimuil to travel |Kwt, und at ^•uHe. Rir the tiiiriHMa 
oT apiicurmg at the King’s Inns in live weeks from her lying-in. 
All this IS to be bi'Iievuil 111 prefereiire to his own account, or tlio 
Attestation of a respectable friend. However, fkiiey or falselmid 
must, 1 believe, yield to recorded truth, which would Im settM 
beyond contradirtion, if abstracts of King’s Inns acriHints hud 
tieen priiiU'd during the Deatfa life, which laudable riiHtuin lias 
been only adopted from tlie year 1797. Let un integrity similar 
to Swill's murk fiitun*%nee.diites, and tho precediiig circuiiistan- 
rcs nseerlain Iim birth, the giroh'ssion of lus father, und lionnst, 
tuit uiimentixl adversity of the surviving parent. It was her ag- 
gmva'ed inisfiirtune to solicit an unfia*ling group, wliiiso Hiibre 
reconh attest a more prompt dinpositioii to supiiort fraud and 
eiiroiirnA^ tyriiimy, tliiin to render justice, or to rehevo with sen- 
sibility the orpliim and widow’s fbnom sioli. 

“ Meantime |a*rsonnl distress mulliplicil, and denrivcti IsTilliis- 
trioiiM offspring of iimtnrnal care : for wi^re told, in tlie life of 
Hwift, that he was nursed by a Whitehaven woman, who wa« 
iNit fund by Ins iiniioverMlicd parent, Isil, feeling tlie accuatomeil 
affection ottnclu'd to her situation, earned the infivt with her to 
England. This authentic memorial may satisfy the doubts, nr re- 
move tlie Hci‘ptie.isni bo ncrdilly raised, and industriously circu- 
latdM,%l)inil ibc time anil plac^iof his birth, or the situiilioiinf tho 
ftimilp. Ireland is biitiated with the brave, Imncst, and ciilight- 
eiiixl natives wlm have untloiibtedly adorned her citleiular. Swill 
bad iieilliur vanity nor meanness sufficient to deny his coioitrv. 
His classic and accomplished friend^lr. Bheridiin, has confirmeii 
this furl : an aiitbonty sufficient to outweigh, by cliaracter and 
situation, a host of veiAl or interested biographers.” 


Certificate qf pr. ttwift'siy^^ci^t^en at Dublin and sent 

[Swift has himself stated, in tlie fiuegoing memoir, that he waa 
n/imitled to his digree, in a manner little to his i-nHlit, ciijh.xl in 
that college sjtei^li gratia. No such wonls n|>pear on llu* fill- 
lowing teslhnonla ; w'hich is not surprising, since, if I rightly 
under.-qatid Dr. Hiirriitt, certainly tlu* liest possible authority 
upon the iNiiiit, the jihnigt* jicr gratiam is never in- 

serted ill Kuclih‘,ertitu‘utes. which iliirely contain the fact that 
the degree bus Is^en liuly lukcn. Tht* words used by 8wifl am 
rather |K>rliaiis to Is* undi*rsliKNl hisloriciilly, than iBerally ana 
fiirmally, and only meiiri in general, that hi; gamed nis iTegroe 
Tutlier by favour tbaii merit, tlsiiigh no such entry was placed 
U|Niii the register. But as Kwiil, during all this memoir, ap- 
)N*agi to have had his memory sufficiently accurate, as to tho 
iniHsiiges of bis early life, (a circumstance* very common wliero 
till! iiieiiiory has failed in later events.) it was iinisMsible fiir 
a biognipher to n'fiise bis evidenco rf;s|>ertine a particular, 
which no Olio would willingly invent respecting niniself.] 

Omnibus quorum interest salutem. Nim pneimsitus sneiique 
seiiiores Oollegii Eacro sanefic et iiidividue Triintaiis jiixta Dul>- 
liii, tesiaimir Jonathan Sw'ifl, die ilecimo rgiiiilo Febniarii 1685, 
grsilum biiccnliiiireatiiH in artihiis siisceiiissi*, pnestito priiis fideli- 
liiiig erga regiimi inajestatem jiirumenlo. (luod de pnslie.to toa- 
tinioriiiiin. sulisrriptiM singiiloriim numiiiibiis, ct collegii sigillo 
ifiio in bisee utiiniir, cuiilirmarifliim ciinivirnus. Datum die tertiu 
Muii 1698. Robert Huntington, Fra'ixis. L.S. 

St George Ashe. 

Richard Reader, 

George Broum. 

Benjamin Scragge. 

Qiiibus in vcMorabili conyregntione mngistoriim regentiurn, 1« 
die Junii 1698 habits, piibliCHlis, Joiiathuii Swill (gratii priua 
|N>tit& et cpiiccbH.O ud ciiiideiii gnidum, slatiim, et dignitatem, 
ndiiiisHiis tint apud Oxoniciises, qiiibus insignitus crat apud suoa 
DiiMioienseg. Jonathan Swift, M.A. 

lu Nov. I7’'i.i. Hart Hall, July 5, 1698. 

Wni enpia. 

Ric. Rawlnison. 

hih. Convocat, ab anno 168.1, ad ann. 1603. 

4 JtilJi, Iby/. Wlien’fiH Thomas Swift, a c.oinriletc Bachelor o. 
Arts of the University of Dublin and now of Buliol, has licen in- 
conNinited und adinittiMl tia the same degree in the university, 
since vvhirli ftme ho has |M>iiiirrned all the exercises reiiiiinMl hr 
tla* siHliit es for I Ik? taking tlie degree of Masrer of Arts, saving only 
ffiat of iletermiiiing in J^ent, which hqJiumbly prays may, by the 
favxnir ot tlie University, lie dispensefl with, in regnni tlie exeieise 
rnnniit U* iIimh* at (his lime of (he year, and it will lie of some 
concern to him to lie admitUxl to be a candidate, for the degree of 
Master of Arts this term ; and whereas Jonathan Swift, a com- 
plete Rnrheliir of Arts in tlie university of Dublin, and now of 
Hart Hall, being under the same circiimstanees, and petitioning 
fortlio same favour ; We, acfxirding to tho (siwer of the Chancellor 
slelegnted to ns in that behalf, do hereby give our cmiseiit, that 
liotli their requests lie rommiinicateil tt the heads of Imuses, ora 
pniposcd in convocation. Given under our hanils and seals ilm 
[fourth day] of July, 1693. Jonathan Edwards, \b;e. Can. 

^ Fitxhm-bert Adams. 

^ Ra. Bathurst. 

* KxtraetcdSft'oni ths Congragatton-Beak^y (hi* Rev- Mr. Fran^ 

■ Wise, D.D. keeper of the srchlve* of ihe Oniveriily •»f('»f‘»nl 
I cMBiDaBicsiid by Ricbsrd Rawlinspn, LL.D, snd F.R. s( Aut. B.Y.F. 



APPENDIX NO. 11. 


DR. SWIPES WILL, WITH 

■ The doeumente aro meRorved in thePreioKaUve office, Henrietta 
Street. D^lin. rhe will is written upon vellum, by llw Dean's 
oun hand. The codicil, which ii now inibliRluMl for the fiiat 
time, is upon paper. It is nut in the Dcan'H hniid-wriniur. ex- 
cepUng the date and Riynaturc. The following to Mra. Wliitu- 
way, never before pubushnd, fomiB an introduction to the will.J 
A Letter qf the Dean to Mr». Whiteway. endoraed hy hiaf, 

** MarchyB, 1737 , Directiona to Mrs. WMtetoay." 

As soon as you are asRured of my death, whetlmr it Mhall hai)- 
pen to be in town or the country, 1 neoire you will go iininediiitely 
to the Deanery ; and if 1 die in the country, 1 flcKiro you wiU send 
down a strung e^iffin, to liuve iny b.vly ImMjglit to town, and de- 
posited in any dry part of Ht. Patrick's CatlMidnil. Then you aio 
to take my keys, and find my will, and send for as iiiiuiy of my 
exccutora as aro in town, and in pnisenn* of tlin't* of them Imve 
my will read ; ami what yiai huc tlierein that reluten to vouneif, 
and is to take place afU'r niy death, you are to do in tiieir pre- 
wnce, first delivering rny keys to my exi'iMifors, iiihI tlieii demund 
ing those keys to search wfu^re my reiiily iiioney lie*!, and take it 
Hu your own use, as my will enuKiwars you. Hut u|Hin flieir notes 
you are to lend the money to them, tor IliecliargeH of my fumrel,, 
aa directetl in iiiy will. Then yon are to i«<h> that one or more of 
my said c.\eciitoni slinff onler niy plate and h<iii>iehMld simmIm, and 
other tilings of value, and what are loekt np in my dcnitoires, 
cabinets. Ac. to Im enicnMl in u list, and Mut'iireii in their seicrnl 
places, for my exccutora to disiiose of tliein as my will provales. 

You are likewise to deliver the kevs of all tla* rrMini.s, l■ellura. 
Ac. to my said execiitora, mid ollenii# entreat them tocnaiwto 
tlie Deanery, and luiraiio the din'cUuiM in iiiy will. &c. « a 

Deanery Utmae^ March m 6 , 1737 . Jonatii. Swift. 

Yur are to deliver my execuUirs nil my lamds, niorfsaires, and 
paiMirs ndatiiig to money, when th(‘y shall have ofireed wlwre 
to deiMMit tlieiii with security, taking their receipts. 

Deanery Ilousr, March qSt ITS 7 . * Jonatii. Hwift.* 

In tht! name of God, Amen. I. Jo.vathan Kwikt, Doctor in 
Divinity, und peiiiMif the ijathedral rhurcli of .St. Patrick, Diili- 

do here make my'last will aiul lestuiiieiit, Iwreiiy revoking all luy 
former wills. ■ 

Imprtmla, f lasineatli my soul to GimI, fin lAniMe hoiios of his 
mercy ihroiigh J«>!iih Glirist.) and my laaly to the earth. And I 
desire that my laidy may In; huricti in the great aisle of Uic said 
catlicdnil, oil the south side, under the pillar next to thff iiioiiii- 
tiient of Primate Narcissus ivjbirah, three days ath*r my lU^'ease, 
OH privately as lawHible, and at twelve o'clock atiiight, and that 
a blacJi marble of feet s«|iiare, and soien feet rmiii tiu* ground, 
fixed ui tlar wall, may Ih* en'etixl, with the following insuniitioii 
in large letters, dci-ply cut, and strongly gililvd. * 

Itent, 1 frivt‘ and iMHincnlli to my executors, all my worldly siih- 
staiici*, of whnt nature or kind soever, (except sueh part thereof 
It ia aiiigulur, th.*!! smoiig lha paprra ao alr.iiieely recuverA by 
Mr. Hniilh, ihcri' la a fi 1 Mra. Whitvwny, uf ili« 

tenor In moat parlicnin a tlial which ia pri'iiTTi'il in tlie riTonla, Imi 
‘ . ., ami piirliculnriiy III namciiing the t'hiirch of 

Itolvhesil for Stwifl'a plsce of acpiilliire. There la aiiiiie difTerein'O nlsu in 
Uie hal Ilf caecutura, which, perliepa, aroae troin the Desii’a iiicrvaaing 
defect of memory. 

TO MRS. MARTHA WHITEWAY. 

Ae Boon as Mra. Wbitpway heara of my iWeanc, alie la to rnmo Imme- 
diately to the iJeanery, and firat take all the keye of niy cabineU, tainl 
eoal them np in a phice, in the preaeiice iif Mra Anne KelKi'WMy, Roger 
Kenrick, my verger, and Henry I.ninl, if any (if iheiii lie then alive, am! 
In tbo nelghhonrhiHid. Then Mra Whiiewiiy i<i tu vend lor na ninny of 
niy eircutura aa are in town ; and npeniiig my acriituiira, ileliver them 
my will, and let one of ih« aaid eaeciilura n ud iiiywilluiel riMlicile: 
There ahould he three of my execntura prcheiii at leiiHl ; they nre nil in 
numiier nine. Then, Mra. Whileany ia to lake nil ihe re.uly inuiify she 
can flitil, If there be two hundred poiimla, but im mure, which lihewiae 
ohe . * ... 

happen to liave nut raeh einiiigh, ur 
Uanaporling my i iniy to Holyheml, for 
that town, aa din t led In niy will, tli. 

■ending my piste to miiie banker, together wiih my vnlii.ilile e ■novitiea, 
which ahe knnwa where lo fliid, iiiHiiy of which iirr hi'i|iienihn| in John 
Whiteway. younger mm of Mra. Mnrtiin Wliiiewiiy, ami aeiit m the aanl 
Martha tu be kepi for the nw ol her muiIboii, L-sci-jit aoinc bonka lief|iicalli- 
Sd III my laid will nr codicila. 

I have wntien Uio iianicaof my eseciUora in the page on the right hand 
•r Ihia P^cr. 

Mra. Whiteway U to aecnre the broad papcrdinok in iiunrtn, wherein 
the debiB duo to me, and deliie 1 owe, eniervd to ihia prHvcnt month ol 
April 1737— aevon together with the whole stale of my foriuiie, at debia, 
■lortgagn, fte., and plate, and valualils cnnoailiet, hiiiu^hnld gonda, 

amare of tytbce, and ' ■ which i to ha-- • 

oopy of: and Mra Whiteway k all i rigagei 

bnads, ae., which ahe la to give to my eaiil evrciiiiin, lafcing ihvir receipt, 
fal cider to .eive the aeveral intereau nr pnnApala lo piirohaae laiide, 
asdeolnndinmy la- rill, which whei ^ • 

in form in the proper eourUj they are liiiinbly ilefinil to ftilAI aa auon ae 
Iks/ eonvsniently can. Signeil and aealed, April Uil, 1737— aeveii, 
HiineaaaM present. JONATHAN SWIPT. 

Anns RMgeway. Ales. Uroneere. 

{Namee of Ihe ExeCutoral 

■lobsit Lfaidaay, Jiwlleo In the Eton Biumard, Recorder. 

Common Pleas. • Robert ( iratian, of 8i. Andoena. 

Henry Singleton, Prime Ssrjesnt Jamea tirattan, of St. Nick Within. 
Ooeior Dolaay. James Futpford, of Finglaaib 

RMbsid Haiinsm, M.1I. James Kins, of St Dridea. 

[On tht back of ihle letter.!*--* * * 

Fm Mrs. Whiteway to mad, and keep when floiahed.— Codicils. 

April Id, 1797. ^ € 

• i!W this inserlptlon, aso p. 17. 


THE CODICIL ANNEXED. 

as is herein aflor particularly devhed,) for ^ following m aik. 
rnirnuBus, that is to say, to the intent that Uiey.ur flic survivors M 
survivor of them, his executors, or adminiolrBtora, as aoiin oa con* 
wnieiitly may bo after niy death, shall turn it all into teady mon^, 
ami Iny out tlie same in purehasing lands of inheritance in fee 
sitnidi*. situate in uny^pioyinco in Irelaml, except Connaught, but 
ns irearui the city of Dublin as cfmvciiiently cun be found, and 
nut ent-iimimreil with, dr subject to, any leases for lives reneu able, 
or any tonne, tor yvnra longer than thirty-one ; and I desire that a 
yearly annuity of twenty fNiunds gfcrling, out of flu* annual pro- 
fits of sueh lands. wlreiPpurrhascd, and out of the yearly income 
of my sasl fortune, devised tu mv executors, as aforesaid, until 
simIi purcluise shall be made, slmll be paid to Rcboera Dingle;^ 
of ihe city of Dublin, spinster, during her life, by two eaiial half 
yeariy payments, on the feast of All Haints, and 8t. Philip, and 
.<L Jarob, tlie first payment to k* made on such of tiie said feaete 
as shall hniiiieii next atler my tkiath. And that the residue of tlie 
yearly prohts of the said lands, when purchased, and, until such 
fiiirehusK lie inoilc, tlie residue of tlie yeuR^y income and interest 
of toy stiiil fortune devised us aforesaid, to my executors, shall bo 
laid out ill purchasing n iiicee of hind, situate near Dr. Steeveiis’ 
Imspital, or. if it cnniiot bo there had, soiiiowheroru or near tlie 
eity of Dublin, large enough fiirtlio purimaes herein aflermeiiT 
(iuiied, and in huildiiig thereon a hospital large enouj^h for tM 
‘Ption of as many idiots and lunatics us tlie annual iiieome of 
siiid lands and worliily substance shall be siifficieiit to main- 
tain : and I desire that the said hospital may be called 8t. Pat- 
rick's Hospital, and may Is- isiilt in such a manner, that onother 
liiiiidiiig may In‘ added unto it, in case the endowment thereof 
shall Is* enlargetl ; so that the adiiitional building may make tho 
w isile edifice iregnhir and noinplete. And my fiirlhor will and de- 
sire is, Unit wlreii tlie suiil iMispital shall lie built, tlie whole yearly 
iiiciiiiie of the mid lands and estate shall, fur ex'er after, lie laid 
out III pnividiiig vietuiils. rlolhing, medicines, attendnnee, and all 
fitiier iiecessarieM for such idiots anil liiiiatirs as shall be received 
...... .lie same ; and m repairing und enlarging tlie building from 

lime to time, us tk-re may be oceusioii. And, if a sufficient num- 
' r -if idsits and lunatics cannot reuilily k found, I desire that i- 
eumlileH may lie taken into the suiil hospital to supply such defi* 
rietiey ; hut that no iienion shall k admitteil into it, thet lukurs 
under any jiifi-rtioiis disease ; and that nil such idiots, linisiics, anil 
inennibles, as shall k rereiveil into the said hospital, shall con- 
stantly live und rc.<iidc therein, as well in tk night as in the day ; 
and tliHt the sn lanes of iigeiits, receivers, officers, servants, atitl at- 
tendants, to k employed in tk* bu8ine.ss of the said kispital.Hhull 
the wkle exceed one-fifth i>art of the clear yearly income or 


s or survivor of tkin, or the kirs of such, sball not havo 
‘r to demise luiy part of ihe said lands so to k purr- based as 
aforesaid, but with consent of tho I.onl Primate, the lAird High 
('liannellor, lire Lord Arclibi.ihop uf Diihlin, the Dean nfChnst- 
church, tlie Dean of HI. Patrirk's, tk Physician to thcHtate, and 
the Surgeon-General, all fur the time kung, or tk gn>ainr imit of 
them, under tk>ir hands in writing ; and that no lenses of any part 
of tire said lands shall ever k made otkr than leases for yeans 
not I'xceediiig thirty-one, in iNissession, and not in reversion or 
remairiilef, and not ilispiiniNliuble of waste, wkreon shall k re- 
served the kst and most improved rents, that can reusoiiahly and 
miNkmtely, without nicking the tenants, k gotten for tk same, 
wilknit fine. Provided always, and it is my will and earnest de- 
sire, that no lease of any jwit of the saiil lands, so to k pureliascd 
a.4 nforosaid, sliall ever lie made to, or in trust fk. any ^M'lsun 
liny way concerned in the execution of this trust, or to. or in trust 
fiir, any ireraon any way related or allied, either by eAiiisaiiguinily 
or affinity, to any uf the neraons who shall at that time be coii- 
erenietl in the execution of this trust : and tliad, if any leases shall 
Imptreii tu he mnile contrary bi mjr intention akive expressed, the 
sniiie shall lie utterly void, and ot no efl'ect. And I further desire, 
until the rharter herein after meiilionod shall be obtained, my 
exceiitora, or tk survivors or survivor of tkm, his kirs, execu- 
lora, or Kfiministrators, shall not act in tliei*xeciition uf this trust, 
but with tk consent ami ufifuoktion of the said seven additional 
tniot4>es, or the greater part of tk-m, under Uieir hands in wnting, 
Bittl shall. w’iUi such consent and appruliulkiii as aforesakl, have 
imwer, from lime to time, to make rales, onlera, and regulations, 
for tkgovemnrentnrid direction of tk siiiil kispitul. And 1 mako 
it niy nxiuest to my snul executors, lluit tky may, in convenient 
time, apply to his Majesty for a charter tiJ incoriNirate tkm, or 
such of them ns shvll k then living, and tk said additional tnis- 
tiHW, fur the lAiermanagi-ment and conduct of this charity, with 
a iNiw-er to purehiise lands ; and to supiily, bv election, such va- 
cancies happening in the curiioration, as ^uU nut k supplied by 
succession, and such other powxira as may k thought exficdiont 
for tk due execution of this trust, acconiingrto my intention here- 
in Iwfore exprcsBi'd. And, when such cliartor shall k obtained, 1 
desire tlmt my executora, or the survivors or survivor of them, or 
the kin of such survivor, may convey, to tk use of such corpo- 
ration, in fire simple, for tk purposes aforesaid, all such lands 
and tenements ns shall k purnhased. in manner uiove mentioned. 
Provided always, andit is my will and intention, that my execu- 
ton, until tk said ckrter, and afterwards tlie ccsiiwation, to k 
kroby incorporated, skll, oat of tk yearly pnofits of tk said 
lands wkn purchased jind out of tk yearly income of my said 
fortune devised to my cxccuton as aforesaid, until such purchase 
k made, have power to ivimbunie tkmselves for all such suma 
of tlieir owii money, as tky sball necessarily expend in tk exe- 
cution of this trust. And that, untlltk said charter k obtainM, 
all acts wrhich skll at any time bo done in the executioii of this 
trust by the .greater part of my exeeuton then living, with tk 
cmnscht oP tk gfbater part of tk said additionaf trustees, under 
their hands in writing, skll be as valid am effectual aa if all my 
exeeuton had eoneuired in tk same. 
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^ki^fn the^lrawinc plrtUM of tho late Cottoton of 

to Alfjtanilor M'Aiilar,%:(wi., tlie «iH boa 
HI winch Um tro«loiii ol iIm city of Duliliii wan iinweiiteu to me. 
M a teiilimoiiy of tho cslccni bimI |ovn 1 have for nim on account of 
hM areal leariiina. fiiw natural pnrtii.iinnflpcteil piety and bcnovo- 
Icnco, and liu truly iMu^mble aoal in dntbnre of the leaal nahta 
of the clorayi in opposition to nil their iinplrovokod ri|i|in*mon). 


I the inheritance of the tithen 

wf tlio parish of Uftemock, near Trim, in tliu county of Meath, 
for two liundred and sixty pounds sterlinK : I tieqiieath tile said 
tithes to the vicars of Laiucor, fur tho tmejbeinai timt is to say, 

BO Iona as the iirescnt Hpiscor*al roligiiffi snail continue to he the 
national established faith ami profession in this kmgdoin: but, 

M iieiiuver any other form of ('hristiaii religion shall liecome the 

o-stabTishcd faith in tins kiiigiloin, 1 leave the said titlies of Bffor- 

rtlirk to lie bestowed, as tliL* prufiU come ih, to the mMir of tlm said I/m, I liequeatli to Draiie Swift, Ksq , my lame Kilvi^sra iili'ah 
parish of Laracor, by a wiH'kly rmiportsm, and by such utlinrolIii*.crs consisting of a Israc sdver plate, an nik-pot, a sand-liox and Imll 
as niay then have the iwwer of distnlNitina charities to tho iHNir of of the same metal. » aim ut,u 

the said lArish, while ChrisUanitv under any shaiio shall Iwtolera- item, I be<|iieath to Mrs. Mary Bniher, the medal of Queen 
ted among us, still excepting prohwsed Jews, s^heista, and infidels. Anrib anil Prince acorgitf which she formerly pave me. 

.. . . . 1 i — .... ... 

Item, I lieciuenth to the Uuvfrend DorUir I'atrick Deliiiiy, my 
medal of Queen Anne in silver, anil on tlM> nwerae, tlie BihIiom 
of Englaml kiieuling lielorc her most sacred Majesty. 

• ‘ . Jf^t, niciiuoath to the lluvercvd Mr. James King, Prels'ndiiry 

Martha Whilcway, my lease or leases ot tlie said Iiousia ; #ofTippcr,my larac gilded medal of King Charles the First, and on 
I also bisineath^ loathe said^Mamia, my lease, of forty year . the reverse, a crown of tiigrlynlimi, with other deviees. My will, 


//m. Whereas I have some leases of certain houses in Ke* 
vin’s street, near tlic neanorv-liouse, built upon the Dean’s ground, 
anil one other house, now inlialiitad by Hengr Land, in Deanery* 
bane alias Alitre-allcy, some of which leases*aie let for fiKtyonc 
xi-ars, or forty at least, and not yet lialf expired, 1 iN*queath to 


Coodman's Holding, fur whicli 1 receive ten fjounds per annum; 
which are two houses tv more lately built ; 1 beqnoatli also to the 
said Manila, the sum of three hundred jMiunds sterling, to he isiid 
lier by my executors out of my ready money, or Iwnkdiills, imine* 
diatcly alter my ileatii. as*iioon os tlie executors mfM>L 1 leave, 
moreover to tlie stud Martha, my repeating gold wali:h, my yel- 
low tortoise-shell stiutf-lMix, and her clioice of tour gold rings, out 
of seven, which l%iow iMMsess. 

Irm, 1 bmiuualh to Mrs. Mary Swift, alias Harrison, daughter 
of till- said Manila, my plain ^Id watch made hy Qiiare, to 
wluiiii also I give my Japan writing-desk, bestowed to me by my 
Liiily Worsley, my square tortoise siHdl snutThox, richly lined and 
ininiil with gold, given to me by tlie right honouralile Henrietta, 
now (Countess of Oxford, and the seal with a Pegasus, given to 
me hy^he Ooiiiitess of Uranville.* 

Item, 1 licquenth to Mr. Ffiilliot Whiteway, eldest son of the 
aforesaid Martha, who is limil to lie an atromoy, the sum of sixty 

I Niimds. as also five poiinds to be laid out in the pundiase of siieh 
aw-lKioks us the honoiirnhle Mr. Justjr4! Lyndsay, Mr. Stuniiuni, 
or Mr. M’Aiilny, shall judge* pngier for him. 

Item, 1 Iwfiueath to Mr. John Whiteway, youngi'st mm of tlie 
said Marthu, wlio is to he brought up u surgeon, the sum of one 
hundn*!] iMiniiils, in onler to qualify hiiii fiir a surgeon, but iituler 
tlie direction of Ins mother, which said sniii of one biiiiilnsi 
INiiinils is til h<i piiid to Mrs Whiteway, in ladiiilf of her said son 
John, out of tlie arrears wliieli .shall he due to me from my cJiureh 
livings, (except llio.se of the deanery tithes, which are now let to 
*he llev. Doetur Wilson,) us sikiii as the said urri'ars can be paid 
to iny executors. I also leave the said John five iHiiinds to Is* 
lain nut in hnying snrh physical or ehinirgiciil Ixkiks as Doctor 
(Jnitt&ri and Mr. Nichols shall think fit for him. 

Item, I liequeatli to Mrs. Anne Kidgeway, now in my family, 
the profits of the leases of two houses let to John rownly, 
for forty years, of ivhich only eight or iiiiio have expired, tor 
wiiieli tiie said Oownly paycth me nine iMiiiiids slerliiif/ for rent, 
yearly 1 also liequeatli to the said Anne, the sum of one linn- 
dreil iKinnds sterling, to be paid her hy my executors, in six weeks 
after my decease, out of whatever money or Imiik hills 1 may 
IHissess when 1 die ; ns also three gold rinf»,tho renioinderof the 
■ seven above mentioned, after Mrs. Whiteway hath made her 
rhoiee of four : and all my small pieces of plate, not uxeuediiig 
111 weight one ounce and ono third part of an oiiriec. 

Item, I liei]UMith to my dearest friend Alcxamler Pope, of 
Twickenham. Esr/., my picture in miniature, drawn by Ziiick, of 
Roliert, late earl of Oxfonl. „ „ . . - 

Item, 1 leave to Edwaid, now carl of Oxfiinl, my seal of Julius 
(Vsiir, sa also another seal, suiifMised to lie a young Hereuli,>s. 
ImiiIi very civiicc nnlhiui's, and set in gold ; Imth which 1 clsiose 
to liestow to the said Karl, because they lielonged to lair late most 
excellent Majesty Queen Anne, of ever glorious, immortal, and 
truly pious meinury, th^al nursing mother of her kingiloms. 

Itan, I leave to tlie lleverencl Mr. James Etoniiinl, Vicar of Fin- 
gii'ss. my picture of King t^.hiirles the First, drawn by Vaiidyck, 
which w-us eiven to -jc hy the snki James ; aho, my large picture 
of hinis, which was given to me hy Thuinus, Earl of Pemhnike. 

Item, I lieiiiieiLth to the Reven-nd Mr. IUilN*rt nrattiiii, Prijien- 
dary of St. Audoeirs, my wld liottle-screw, which he gave me. 
anil my stmng-lsix, on coiiilition of his giving the solo iisiAf suid 
liox b> his hmther, Dr. James Grattan, during the hie ot the said 
Dortor, wlai hath more occasion for it, and the second best bea- 
ver hat 1 shall die Tio8M(*Msed of. . , ^ . 

Item, 1 iHsiucath to Mr. John Gratton, Prebendary of Clonme- 
tlian, my silver box in which the freedom of the city of Cork was 
|ire.sentcd to me ; in which I desire the said John to keep Uio tri- 
barco he usually cheweth, called iiigtail. • 

Itan, 1 lH.H]iiciith all my horses anil mares to the Reverend Mr. 
John Jackson, Vicar of Santry, liigi^ther with all my horse furni- 
ture : lamenting that 1 had not credit cniMigh with any ohief gr^ 
vernor (since the chrfhgc#f limes) to get some additional church 

E eferment for so virtuous and worthy a gentleman. 1 also leave 
m my third best beaver hat. . • 

ItetH, 1 lieqiicath to the Reverend Doctor Francis Wilson, the 
works of Pinto, in three folio volumes, the Earl of Cliirrmlim's 
History in three folio volumes, and my liest Bible ; together with 
thirteen small Persian pictures in tlie dnwing-i|g>m, and the small 
silver lankanJ given to mo by tlie coniriliution of sumo friends, 
whose names are engnived at tlie tottoip of the said unknrd. 

Item, I lieoueath to the Earl of Orreri, the enamelled silver 
plates to distinguish bottles of wino hy, giveiPto me by his excel- 


lils beantirnl seal has liern engravad for thia adition of 8wfft*s 
I friim a drawing by the liigealoua Mr. Baiikaa of Dublin. Th« 
; la a figure of Pegaiiia In gold, covered with white enamel : the 
j inane; rare, ayaa, tall, ami huofa, (left) gold. The mount colour- 
ed iii anaiiiel, like atone ; between the wiiiga of Pegaeue,^hera ima amsU 
fold ring by which It may be pendaiii 
The Apollo and byte an engraved (Intaglio) on a very flna eolourad 
Cbrneiiau ; ths workfflsoahip very bcanUful, bat the dssrga #VfiicA 


nevcrthelosB, is, that if any of the nlxive menlioiied Icgateca 
shrmid die before me, that tlam, ami in that case, tim respectivu 
legacies to tlunn la'qiicatliefl, sliull revert to myself, and Imcoiiio 
again subject to it:y diKisMiil. 

Item, wliercas I have the lease of a field in tnist fiir me, com- 
monly colled rlie Vinevanl,* let to the lleverencl Doctor Frarieis 
Cnrliet, and the trust duclareil hv tlie said DAstiir ; tin* suid fielil, 
with some land on this side of the nmil, making in all alxiut three 
acres, for which I pay yearly to tlie Dean%nfl chapter of Bt. 
Patrick's * * « * 

Whereas I have hiiiP a strong wall round the siud pieiM* ot 
ground, eight or nine fent high, fae^ul on Ihn south Ispect with 
nrirk, whirh cokI nieiilHive six hundred /mimds sterling : and like- 
wise. engtjier piet‘.e of gtoniel^is afon'snid, of half an acre, iid- 
Joieing biinnl-plRce, calleil tliet^aliliage-giinlen, now tenanted 
hy William While, ganlener : my will is. Hint the gnniiid eiirlusiHl 
hv file great wall may In; sold for the reniuiiifler of lliu leiiseiJit 
the highest price iiiy executors can get for it, in belief and hoiiCs, 
that the said price will exceed three hiiAlreil pounds at the lowest 
viiliie : for whirh my siirrs'scor in the Di‘nnery shnil hum the* first 
refusal : and it isinyeitriiesldc'sire. thiittliesucceerling Deans and 
ciiaptors may preserve the said Vineyard, and pii*ce of land ad- 
joining, wIhto the.snid White now liveth, so as to lie alwa)*s in 
tho hands of the succeeding DAins during tlanr office^ by each 
Dean lessening one fourth of iIk> iiiirchase money toeHehsucewed- 
ing Dean, and fiir no lutire th m the prekenf rent 

And 1 appoint theOilononrahli* Hola>rt Lindsai, one of tho 
Judges of the* Court of Cominoii Picas ■ Henry Singleton, Esq., 
Prime Serffgnnt to his Majesty ; the Reverend Doctor Patrick Do- 
lanv, Clianeellor of St. Patrick's: the Reverend Doctor Fmneis 
Wilson, Pri^M’ndiiiy of KilmaetolanjH; Eaton Stiinnanl, Ksq., 
Heconler of tlie City of Duhlin ; the Reverend Mr Rols-rt Grat- 
tan, Preheiulnry of St. Audoen's ; tho Keverend Mr John Grat- 
tan, Preliendnry of Clonmelimn : the Reverend Mr. Jan^s Stop- 
fnnl, Virnr of Fiiigla<s : the Reverend Mr James King, Preben- 
dary of Tipiier ; and Alexnriilcr M'Anliiy. Esq. ; iny exe.cutoM. 

In witness whereof, I hnx’i* hereunto set tny hand and seal, and 
piihlishell iiml ileclarr-tl I his ns my last will and ri>Hlameiit, tills 
third day of May, one tlniusand seven hundred iiilil forty 

Jonathan Swift. 

Signed, neated, and ptihUshed, ly the abnve-nanied Jona- 
than Swift, in prrvencr qf ua, who have aubeertted our 
namea in Ma preaence. 

Jo. Wynne. Jo. KuchforL William Dunkin. 

C0nir4L TO THB WILL OP DEAN SWIFT *, 

Which, it ia believed, waa never pubfiahed in any editiont^ tha 
Life or Worlea of the Dean qf St. PatriOc^a. 

[Dr. Barret, xvhn has obligingly giiTn me this copy, hod not met 

W’ith it when lie iiuhlishetl his Essay on the Early Part of the 

Life of Swift. "1 

In the name of GcmI, Amen. 1, Jonathan Swift, Doctor in 
Divinity, nnil Dean of the Cuthednil Chiireh of St. Patrick's, 
Dniilin. iM'iiig weak in liody, but Round in iiiinil. do make this co- 
dicil |init of my lust will uiiil lestument, and do appoint this 
writing to have tlx* same fiiree mid et1i>et tliereof 

When'ns the Right Iloiuinmlile Tlie^ipliiliis, lionl Newtown. de- 
eeased, did. hy his hist will and testament, beiiueiilh unto Anne 
Brent n legacy of twenty iKiiinds sterling a year during her lifo. 
in e^insideRitioii of the fiing and faithful service of her, the said 
Anno : And < »-lM>reiiH the i:iid Anne, since the death of tlie said 
Lord Ncwtovvi did ii larry with Anthony Ridgeway, of thecity 

* Mrs. Pilkingtoii’s ilncriptlon of Nnliolli'i Viiirysnl U probably co^ 
red, ilioiigh llie ino.lr in which it ii civeii may be apunryphal. ** I’ll 
■ciMi fur yinir hiiiibniiil,” taifi the Dean, " to diiip with ue, ami In tha 

meantime wp'l I go ami take n « 

may that Iw, lirP' aaiil elir. — " 

ohcdietl one of my iiriahlioiira out of.” , ^ , 

or rather the ficM, which wm wiiiare. anil piicIum>iI with a alone wall, 
the Draii asked her how ihe Iisril it 7 "'VWiy, pray, sir,” aaid she, 
” where is the ganleii 7”— ” Look liehiiul ymi,” s.-iii) he. She iliil so: 
anil olwerved the aniiih wall was lined with brick, and a great iiiiiiilier oi 
rniil trees plameil against it, which, iMiiig then in lilosanm, lookwl very 
beniUiriil. ” What are you so Intent on 7” said the Dean.—*' The opening 
bloom,** replied she ; whirh hroiighl Waller’s liiica to her reinembrauee, 

** Hope wait! np^ tha flow*ry prime.'* 

" 9h I** replieil lie, ** you are In a poetical vein ; I tlioiight you hod 
been taking iiiitire of my wall. Ii Is the beN In Irelaml. When tha 
masoiia wers building it, (aa most irademien are rogues,) I watclwd 
them very close, and, as iifteii as they could, they put in a rotien stoiia ; 
if which, however, I took no notice, until they had built thrA or four 

percl beyond l> ^ I i absoluta n ■ • - • ijiwrtie-. 

and king of tlw rabble, . way v ' the wall ihrowa 

down to the plac^liere I observed the rotten igpne ; bimI hy rfoingN 
five or BIX times, «6 workmen were at met convinced iiwoa ibsir lutereet 


ri the Dean, ” to diiip with us, ami In the 
n wulii ill Naboth's viiieyanl.”—” Where 
Why, a eanleii,” said the Dean, ** I 
out of.” When they entered the garden, 
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ofOiiblin, rnfiinot maker: and that the said Anthony Ridecway, 
and Anne hiM wife. valualile conRiderationa did erant and aa- 
aien unto me. the anni Dr. Swift, the aaid annuity or rent cliarin! 
or twenty iNiiiiiira Bterlinir tier annum, to hold to me, my execii- 
om, ami adiiiinDdraturR, during the life of the Raid Anne, and the 
Raid AntlMMiy Ridgeway being aince dcail : Now 1, the «iaHl Dr. 
Swift, do hereby deviae and liemieRth unto the Reverend Ur. John 
Wynne, Chanter of St. PatnekT, Dublin, the Reverend Mr. JaineR 
King. Curate of St. Bridget'a, Dublin, arid the Rcvcrt'nd Dr. Fran- 
ciR Wili^. Prebendary of Kilmii!Ctulway,and the Rurvivor or Riir- 
vivoiR of them, their heirs, cxcnutora.and adininistnitorR, tlieRaid 
annuity or yearly rent rliatve of twenty imundM sterling i^-r an- 
num, devised by the Roid Lord Newtown to the Raid Anne,*to 
have, leeeive, and enjoy the same, during the life of tlie said 
Anne, to tlio i«HeR, intontR, and puhiorpr liereinafter siieeifieil ; 
that is to say, it is ny will, that my Raiii tniRtei.'S, and the survi- 
vivr or RurvivoTR of them, his and tladr lieirs, exiTiitors, and nd- 
miniatratom, shall (so soon after (hey shall have ren-iviHrilN* an- 
nuity, or any part thereof, as eonvenuMitly tla*)* can) pay or cause 
to be paiil unto the sanl Anne HidgewayUie said annuity of twen- 
ty poiinil.s Rteriing |M>r aiiiiiini, during her life. In witness wliero- 
of. 1, the aaid Dr. Jonathan Swift, Hiive hereunto set iny hand and 
Real, and iMildiMlieil tins eodinl, ns part of niy last will and testa- 
ment, Uiis fifth day of March. 1740. Jonathan Swift. 

Signed, nealed, and published, in presence qf us. who 
^oitneesed this %odieil, in presefirt- qf the said testator. 

John Lyon. William Diinkiii. Roger Kciulrick. 


AL. 

It may lie interesting to the reader to know something of tlm 
history ami ftCvsent slate of the HuRjiital, for tlai foundatiun of 
which Swift bequeatiuil his fortune. 

It hiu iNicii ohsorvml in the Medtors, that Oxinantoi^ikCiKKni 
was at one tune proposml for tlw: site of the inteniled wduni, 
(sec p. 74.; But this plan was laid aside, and tlie hiiildnig, ns 
dirccteil hy Sw id. in liis will, was erected in the vicinity ot Dr. 
Stei^rns* Hospital, arboining to James’-street. in the city of 
Didilin. The Dean is snid«to have obsm-ml, that if it could lie 
niailc tn reach fmin flieiicn to the PlHen^ Park, tla'ra would lie 
always a siiflicioiit niimlior of ocnipiiiits. 

The tnistmw were inr4irpornted by charter, .^th August, 1746. 
The funds lieqiiestlNNl by tlie Dmin being found inadisinate to 
rimipleti* the building on the scale mtendeir. they hrere augmented 
by contrilsitiritM ami legacies of well disiiosen rairaons, and in 
17S7, the asylum wns npem^fiir reception of Mitients TIh* biiild- 
iiig, as it stands nr present, forms a pnrnllelferrain. of winch one 
of the more narrow .sides is stilS npeii. Tlie II(M|iital c^nisistH of 
three stories : the feniiile waols to the west of the huibbng, rang- 
ing from smith to north, ami the wiinls fiir men toward the cost, 
and miiging to the same poigts. The hnsement^.ontuins the offi- 
ces m*cessiiry for the establishiiient. The cells am one hiindreil 
and sixty-nine in nnmlier, and tlie health of tlin inilinpfiy imtientH 
is pniviuetf fiir by sii separate galleries ftir exercise, which ran be 
heated or ventilated aceonling to the season of the year, and arc 
kept in the highest onler. These gnlierieR open uptiij giirdons 
ami airing gniumis, which the patients occupy when tlm imture 
of (lieir cases will iwrmit. 1 am informed, that the uttnon onier 
and elcanliness prevail tluongliout this nsyluni, ami that the iin 
forluiintc inhabitants are, u|iun no oeension whatever, suhjocted 
tn puiiishiiiciit nr severity. Tlic Iligipital, like the Bedlam of 
I^oraon, was finmerly open to the iiuhlic, but no visitors are now 
admitted without a ticket from one of tne governors. 

In onler to maintain this extensive estithhshmcnl, it was found 
necuRanry to ndiiiit imticntH of tlie iM'tler ranks as iNNinlers, at 
difierent rates, acr^irdiiig to their circuiiiRtnnci’S. TlM*rc are at 
present in the HoRpitnl tliiilcen patienls of the first class, nt one 
hundred guineas |ier year ; fiirly-one IsNirdera of the second class 
at sixty guineas iier year ; six resis'ctublo females niaintainml a„ 
boorden, but without expense ; fifty-one pauiwrs in llie female, 
ami fifty-two in tlio male warila aniounling in all to one liun- 
drea ana Hivty-tlirfs> patienTs. 

Fnim th(‘ flinils hefineathefl by tlie Dean, and by various oflicr 
teHtutors, pnrticiiliirly Sir Richard Ti<*vinge, Rurt., Dr Sterne, 
BiRhop of Cloglier. Reverend John Worrall, Dr. Joshua Pullen, 
and otlions, the endowment of tlie Trinity Hospilul aiiifsmts to 
SSOOf. a year. V.-irious grants linw been made liy IIn* Irish Parlia- 
ment, aiiiuunliiig in all to 6WK)/., for the piirfioHe of discharging 
debt and enlarging the cfltablislinienf. The anniinl e^a'iKlitiire of 
the Hfwpital amounts to SSOOf. yearly, which is faiUmilly and ju- 
diciously laid mit for the benevolent piinioses of the institution. 

These partirulan areahridgml fninillic infiirmatioiifurniHhi'dto 
Mr. Hartstungc by the Rev. Donn Keating ofSt. Patrick’s, wliose 
unremitting attriition to tliw cxcellont cliarity is beyond all praise, 
and liy Mr. Camiiliull, the pnnient Master ol the Hospital, whose 
jiiiltrimn and humane inanageiiicnt ought not to be fergotten in 
this place. 

TUB CHARACTER OP DR. BWAt, AFTER lIlSi DEAni. 


October 31«(, 1734. 

On Saturdai^last, died, at tigs Deanery- 
House in Kevin Street, 

The Rev. JONATHAN .SWIFT, D. D. 

Dean of St. Palrick’s, Dublin : 

The greatest genius tlmt this or perham any other age 
or nation ever pnaliiccd. 

His indefkiigalilc amilication lo stmly in his earlier 
daya. induced a total deprivation of liia 
understamlina.iii which state he has 
continiAd for some years pasL 
His writings, 

Vhinh must be admired ns long ns tlie EngUsh 
language continues to he ua:'gn4nr.'i» 

Are remarkable Air a vein of wit atm humour, 

Which runs through tlie whole of them whlmut 
exception, and whicli h not tn lie met mth 
in thoee of uiy other auUior. 


His satire, though poignant, was intended mthhr lo 
rcnimi tlian ridicule: 

His manner wns ever easy and natural ; 

His Ihouetts new and pleuiiw; 

His style chaste and rJolAhed { 

His verse smooth ond flowing. 


In his private character ho was no less oxcollont i 
Ills csHiveisiitioii was always pleasant and agieeable | 
He was riioiis willmut hypocrisy, 

Virtiifiiis witlmiit nustr^rity. 

And bpiiefiismt withuiit ostentation. 

As he loved his country. 

So lie was ever watrfifiil of its interest. 

And xealous to promote iL 
No wnmier titen, 

Tliat w itli tl^se qiiulifidlions and endowmenti, 
He iieciRiie tlic delight of his nountiymen, 

And tlie ndniiiation of foreignerB. 

Ill short, it may with justice lie said, 

I'liut he wns n gnmt and gixKl man, 

An honour to his country and to liunian nature 


A PORTRAIT OP DR. SWIFT, 

Presented to the Vntrersity qf Or ford the late John flarher, 

EsH; is pUucied in the Picture-Uallery there, with this InscrW* 
tion: ^ 

lONATHAN SWIFT, 

DECAN. S. PATRIC. DVBL. 

EFFIGIKM VIRI MVSIS AM1CIS61MI, 

INCENIO PRORSVS SIBI PROPHIO OELEBERRIMI, 

VT IPbVM SVlS OXON1EN6IBVS ALIQVATENVS 
REDO.VAKRT, 

PARIETEM IIAJIEBE VOLVIT BODLEIANVU^ 

A. D. MDCCXXXIX, 

10I1ANNE.S BARBER, ARMIGER, 

A (.DERM ANN VS, 

NEC ITA FRIUKM PRAETOR LONDINENBIB. 

In English: 

JONATHAN SWIFT, 

Dean of Kt. Patrick's, Dublin. 

This portrait of tlie Muses' Ihciid, 

Of a happy turn of wit. iiectiliar to Imnself, 

Tlmt he might in some sort be n stoa'd to his Oxford 
Friends, 

Was plac4xi in the wall of the Bodleiau gallery, 

A. i>. MDrrxxxix. 

At the desire of John ItARnsR, Esquire, 

Alderman, and some time Lord Major of London. 


Dr. Stniiford, Bi.shnp of Cloyne^ who always acknow’ledgen 
that lie oweii every step uf his pretermeiit entirely to Sw'ift, paid 
tlic following tribute to tlic memory of his deevased friend and 
benefactor: — 

** MEUORUB JONATH. SWIFT, 8. 


QiTgM vivum ex aninio coliiir, amico liceat niortuum deflere, 
atqiio hoc (piafiriiiiqiip fungi miinere. 

“ A. C. I74.'i Oct(4)ris die i9mo ofiiit Jonathan Swift, Daccmiia 
EerJesHe Calhednilis Snncli Pntririi Diihliniensii ; vixit aiinos 
seutuagiiita septoiii, deceiii merisis, 19 dies. 

** Vir, ultra quam heinini conressum viiletur, maximis omatiia 
virliitilsM. Vires iiigenii inirmida? potiiis, iiuam a quoquani cx- 
oplniiflai; quiis excrciiit pruTipuc in politwis et |H)clica. 

" Incorniptiis inter iiessinius mores ; magiii atque constantis 
animi ; lilaTtiitis semper stiulinsissiiiius, atque nostri reipiibiicss 
status, a GoUiis qiiondiini snpienter institiM, loislator nernetnus, 
propugnatis- ac(>rtiinu8. ('ujus tamen thmmin, ambitu et largi- 
tirine iiili-fi nediitam ut vix iiimn dignubci possit, so'iiius indigna* 
lumdiis plornimt. 

” Pnlria; iitnoro flngrans, serteni Hilieniis’ qnotii's deflevit, quo- 
tioK luborunli Hiilivenit. tiiKtes ipistola* illu> imiifiiinni interiliine, 
qmluis, iivulHiii iniscn' luhnntem, jnmque juganliciieasiibeiintein, 
prexil, confiriiiavit ; iinpiis iiiiniicoruni conatihus fbrtiter infractis, 
pnixtralM. 

*' l*rivatiim si inspirins vitnm, rum illo gratins, lepores, salea 
ntnriissi; dams ; qiiihus minvissim:' Hennoncs rniidili, suninio ta- 
.neii cum deenre, utimte cui iiniei- proisiigjum, quod verum, quod 
decAuiR, amicis et civihus siiis assidui' coinmcndaie. 

**Ncc levifff flngirioniin vindex, ftaudes, amliitionrm.avaritiaro, 
diclisneerrimc lar(*ravit. exemplo feliciter oppressit. 

** Erya Imiiios cimiis. lils'ialis, piiis, commouis amicoram anxid 
inscrviens ; pro paurmrihus semper sollicitus ; quorum egestati in 
hac uilie min* consuluit, iiecunii ntutiio ibta itifiniis arlifHMim, in 
rata, e'qiie exiyiift portione, p<‘r septinilnas reimndenda, undo 
multi paupertnti jam siiccurrihentes, sesc imulntim cxpeilierunt. 

'^Idcm, ubstincMitin! exemplar aiiCiqiirm.parei* atque duriterrext 
femilinrem Bflininistrnvit ; quasque siU inutiles spemebnt ones* 
sedulo tamen comparatas, doniui liospitali condendo!, monem 
niagiiifice legavit ; ujii idiots et lunatmi, collati muneiis ignaii, » 
pi-* semper tractaromiir. 

'* Hie vir, tantus talisquc, qui vividis incenii vinlms kmg^ genus 
humanum suiicrabnt, a civihus ingnitis diu neglectus. magnatum 
invidiam, srpiiis, gtatiam vix unquam expertus, trigiiita duos an- 
nos latuit in Hibernia, nullo ultra decanatiim insignitus titiibi ; 
quod tamen illi pm votis accidisse inter omicos constat, quippe 
cui semper in ore cnil ; non tam igferre, quo genere honoram sis 
ort^iM. quam a quilius ct inter quos. .... 

TRndcm senio, atque intolcrandis capitis dokmlNia confectus, 
mente,. f lemorjp. sensu imulatim ricficientibus, jamque penitns 
extinctis, per qiiatuor postremos vita* artnos, inter morentes ami> 
cos mortuus vixit quern tamen onuii laiuto dignissimum hUcun- 
leciaut divina iogenii lumina." 
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ADVBRlfSEMEKT. 

* • 

The following Biographical and Critical Sketche* 
—for they claim no more important name— were writ- 
ten for the pnn^ose of serving as prefaces to a Collec- 
tion called Ballantyne*s Norelist'a lAbrary ; a work 
undertaken by the late Mr. John Rallantyne, book- 
seller in KdiiiburglF, a person whom no one knew 
without being desirous to oblige him. It was car- 
ried on after gts death bv Messrs. Hurst and Robin- 
son of London, for the iiencfit, in some measure, of 
Mrs. Rallantyne, but is for the present suspended. 
It lids since been thought advisable to publish the 
Preliminary Notices in the present connected form. 
It may be necessary to observe, that the Live.s do 
not lay claim to the merit of much research, being 
lake.n from the most accessible materials; and that 
the Critical Opinions are such as have occurred 
without much or profound study to one, too much of 
whose time has been spent in that “ delightful lande 
of faerie,” tlie seducing makes of fictitious narrative. 

Abbotsfobo, IsL Sept. 1825. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 

The Tiifc of this excellent man. and iiigenious 
author, has been written, w'ith equal spirit and can- 
dour, by Mrs. Rurbaiild, a name long dear to elegant 
literature, and is prefixed to her publication of the 
Author's Correspondence, inthlislieil by Philips, in 
six volumes, in 16(M. The leading circumstances of 
these simple annals are necessarily extrneicd from 
that performance, to which the present Editor has 
no means of adding anything of consequence.^ 
Samuel Kicharuson was born in Derbyshire, in 
the yi-ar 16S9. His father, a joiner by profession, 
was one of many sons, sprung from a family of 
middling note, which had been so fur reduced, thgt 
the children were hroiighl up to mechanical trades. 
His mother w.is also decently descended, but an 
onihan, left suelrin infancy by the death of both her 
parents, cut off within half-an-hoiir of each other 
by the great pesiilpricc in l(!i(i3. Her name is not 
mentioned. Olil mehardson was conneete.d by eiii- 
ploynicnt with the unhappy Duke of Muiinioiith, 
after whose execution he retired to Shrewsbury, ap- 

f irrhcnsivc, perhaps, of a fate, similar to that of <3ol- 
ege. his brother-in- trade, well known in those^iines 
by the title of the Protestant Joiner, who was exe- 
cuted for high treason in the reign of Charles II. 

Having sustained severe losses in trade, (he elder 
Richardson was unable to give his son Samuel more 
\han a very ordinary education ; and. our author, 
who was to rise so high in one department tf litera- 
ture^ was left unncquainicd with any language ex- 
cepting his own. Under all tliesc disadvantages, 
and perhaps in sonuniicgree owing to their existence, 

{ ^011 iig Richardson very early followed, with a singu- 
ar bias, the course which was most likely to render 
his name immortal. We give his own words, for 
they cannot be amended - 

• “ I recollect, that I was early noted for having 
invention. I was not fond of play, as other hoys : 
my school-fellows used to' call me Serious and 
Gravity : and five of them partieulutly delighted to 
single me out, either for a walk, or at their fathers' 
houses, or at mine, to tc^ them stories as they 
phrased it. Some I told them, from my reading, as 
true ; others from my head, as mere invention ; qf 
wliich they would be most fond, and often were 

* Tommr Potts ia the name of an old ballad puBliihed in Rit- 
■on's Anciont Songs^. 


affected by them. One of them particularly, I re 
niemher, was for piittinfL mo to write a history, as 
he called it, on the model of Tommy Puts ;* I now 
forget what it waa^ only that it was of a servant 
man preferred by a fint young lady (for his good 
ness) to a lord, who was a libertine. All my sioriea 
carried with them, 1 am bold to say, a useful mo- 
rat.”t 

But young Richardson found a«till more conge- 
nial body, of listeners among the female sex. Ar 
old lady, indeed, seems to have resiffited an admoni 
tory letter, in which the future teacher of morals 
contrasted her pretensions to religion, with^icr habit- 
ual indulgence in slandcyr and, backbiting; hut with 
the^Ming and sentinAntnl his reception was more 
gfonous. “ As a bashful and not forwardtboy,” ho 
says, “I was an early favourite with all the youpg 
women of taste and reading in the neighbourhood. 
Half-a-dozcn of them, when met to work with their 
needles, iisetl, when*they got a book they liked, and 
thought I should, to borrow mo to read to them ; 
their mothers. Bornetimc% with them ; and both mo- 
thers and daughters used to be pleased with the ob- 
servations they ftut me upon*making. I was not 
more than thirtedh, when three of these young wo- 
men, unknown to each other, having a high opinion 
of my tiKitiiriiity, revealed to me their love-secrets, 
in order to incjfice me to giveethem copies to writo 
after, or correct, for answers to their lovers' letters ; 
nor (lid any one of them ever know that I mibs the 
secretary to the others. 1 havo been direcU'd to 
chido, and even repulse, when an offence was cither 
taken gr given, at the very time wlien the heart of 
the chider or re.piilser was open before me, overflow- 
ing with esteem and affeeiton ; and the fair rcpulser, 
dreading to be taken at her word, directing this word, 
or that expression, to be softened or changed. One, 
highly gratified with her lover’s fervour, and vows ox 
everlasting love, has said, when I have asked her 
direction, I cannot tell you what to write; hut (her 
heart on her lip.s) you cannot write too kindly. All 
her fear was only, that she should incur alight fur 
her kindness.’’^ 

His father had nourished some ambitious views of 
dedicating young Richardson to the ministry, but, 
as his cireum stances denied him the means ul giving 
him necessary education, Samuel was destined to 
that profession most nearly connected with litera- 
ture, and was bound apprentice to Mr. John Wilde, 
of Stationers' Hall, in the year 1705. Industrious 
as well as intelligent, regulated in his habits, and 
diverted by no head-strong passion from the strict- 
est course of duty, Richardson made rapid progress 
in his employment as a printer. 

“ 1 served,” he says, “ a diligent seven years to it ; 
to a master who grudged every hour to mo that 
tended not to his profit, even of those times of lei- 
sure and diversion, whiem the refractoriness of my 
fellow-servants obliged him to allow them, and 
were usually n1 lowed by other masters to their ap- 
prentices. 1 ,Btol(i from the hours of rest and relaxa- 
tion, my reading times for improvement of my mind; 
and, being engaged in a correspondence with a gen- 
tleman, greatly my superior in degree, and of ample 
fortune, who, had lie livtfd, intended nigh things for 
me ; those were all the opportunities 1 had in niy ap- 
prenticeship to carry it on. But tnia little incident I 
may mention ; I took care that even my candk: was 
of iny own purchasing, that I might not, in the mo^ 
trifling instahebj^rimke my master a suflbrer (and 
who used to r^ll me the pillar of hisdiousc,) and not 

t Life of Ricbaidfon, vdL 1. p. 31, 37. 

2 Life of RickaidMMi, vuL L p. 33, M. 



SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 


to disable myself by watching or sitting-np, to per- 
form my duty to him in the day time.”* 

The correspondence betwixt Richardson and the 
gciitleinan who had ao well selected nti object of 
patronage, was voliiininous ; but at the untimely 
death of his friend, it wis, by his particular desire, 
consigned to the tlnines. 

Several years more were spent in the obaeiirc 
drudgery of the printing-house, ere Rif^hanlsoii took 
out his freedom, and set up as a master-printer. 
His talents for literature were soon discovered ; and, 
in addition to his proper bu&iness, he used to oldign 
the booksellers, by furnishing them with prefaces, 
dedications, and such-like' garnishing of thc'works 
submitted to his press. He printed several of the 
popular periodical papers of the day, and at length, 
through the interest of Mr. Onslow, the Speaker, 
obtained the lucrative employiiieiil of printing the 
Journals of the House of Commons, by wliieh ho 
must have reaped considerable advantages, although 
he occasionally Irad to complain of delay of payment 
on the part of aweniinenl. 

Punctual in nis engagements, and careful in bis 
Bupcriiite;ideiice of his biisineas, fortune, and re- 
spect, its sure nccoinpanunent, began to flow in 
upon Richardson. In 17ri4p^ewns chosen Master 
of the Stationers’ Company; and in I7G0, 
ehased a moiety of the patent of printer to thcKing, 
which seems to have added considerable to his re- 
venue. He was now a man in very easy eirciim- 
Btances: and, besides his premises in Salisbury 
Court, ne enjoyed the luxury of a villa, first at 
North- End, near Haiiimersmith, afterwards at Par- 
sons-green. ' 

Riebanison was tuvu-e married : ^rst to Allington 
Wilde, his nia.ster’s daughter, andfftcr her death, in 
17:tL, to the sister of James I,cake, bookseller, who 
survived her distinguished husband. He lyis made 
a feeling coinmciiiorntion of the family misfortunes 
whieli he sustained, fn n letter to Lady Bradshatgh. 
” I told you, madam, that I have been married twice ; 
both fillies happily : you will guess so, as to iny 
first, when I tell you that 1 cherish the memory of 
iriy lo.st wife to tliis hour : and as to the second, 
when I assure you that 1 can do so without deroga- 
ting from the merits of, or being disallowed by, my 
present, who speaks of her, on all occasions, as re- 
spectfully and afleetionately as 1 do myself. 

” By my first wife I had five sons and one daugh- 
ter: some of them living, to he delightful prattlers, 
with all the appearances of sound ricalth, lively in 
their features, and promising ns to their minds ; and 
the death of uric of them, 1 doubt, nceelernting, from 

? ricf, that of the otherwise laiulably afflicted iiinther. 

hove had, by my present wife, five girls and one 
hoy ; 1 have burie<] of these the. promising boy, and 
one girl : Jour girls I have living, all at present very 
good ; their mother a true and instructing mother 
to them. 

" Thus have I lost six sons (all my sons) and two 
daughters, every one of which, to answer your ques- 
tion, 1 partial with with the utmost regret. Other 
heavy deprivations of friends, very near, and very 
dear, have 1 also suffered. 1 am very suseeptildc, I 
will venture to say, of impres.sion8 of this nature. 
A father, an honest, worthy father. I lost by the ac- 
cident of a broken thigh, snapped by a sudden jirk, 
endeavouring to recover a slip passing through his 
own yard. My father, wliom I ntteijdcd in every 
stage of hia last illness, 1 lung mourned for. Two 
brothers, very dear to me, I lost abroad. A friend, 
more valuable than most brotbers, was taken from 
me. No less than eleven Rffecting deaths in two 
years ! My nerves were so affected with these re- 
peated blows, that I have been furred, after trying 
the whole materia medi^a and consulting many 
iihysicians, as the only palliative (not a remedy, to 
be expected,) to go into a regimen ; and, for si^ven 
years past, have I forchorne wine and flesh, and 
fish ;’'and, at this time, I and all my family are in 
mourning for a good sister. neither I 

would have partis, conid I have had my choice. 
From these nnerting dispciihations, will you not 
• Lilsor Richsidson. vol I. p. 41, 49. 


allow me, madam, to Aimind an unthinking world, 
iiiiinersed in pleasure^ what a life this is that they 
are so fond of, and tifarin them against the affect 
ing changes of it ?”t , „ ’ , 

But thia amiable and excellent man was not do 
privcil of the most pleasing exercise of his nfiections, 
notwithstanding the breaelies wkich had hern made* 
aniong his offspring. Four daiiglilcrs survived to 
render those duties which the aflectioriate temper 
■f their fiithcr ri^jidered peculiarly precious to him. 
Mary was married during her father’s lifetime to Mr. 
lliteher, a rcsuectnhle siirf^on at Bath. His daugh- 
ter Martha, wlif^ had been nis principal amanuensis, 
bceame, after his decease, the wife of Edward Brid- 
geii, Esii. ; and Sarah marriisd Mr. Crowtlicr, sur- 
geon, in Boswell's Court. Anne, a woman of a 
most amiable disposition, but .whose weak health 
had often alarmed the affections of her parents, 
survived, nevertheless, her sisters ns well ns her 

f iarents. A nephew of Richuruson’s paid him, in 
li.s declining years, the dutie.sof a son, and assisted 
him in the conducting of his business f which cori- 
liides all it is necessary to say eoneerning the 
descendants and connexions of this distinguished 
an trior. 

The private life of Richardson has nothing to de- 
tain the biographer. We have mentioned the suc- 
cessive opportunities, which, cautiously, yet ohly 
improved, led him*to eminence in his nigldy res- 
pectable profession, by. that slow but secure pro- 
gress, which has nothing in it to arrest attention, 
or to gratify curiosity. He was unceasingly indiis- 
trions ; led astray by no idle views of speculation, 
and seduced by no temptations to premature expen- 
diture. Industry. brougbt independence, and, finally, 
wealth in its train ; and that well won fortune was 
husbanded with prudence, and expended with libe- 
rality. A kind and generous master, he was eager to 
encourage his servants to persevere in the same 
course of patient labour by which he had himself 
attained fortune; and it is said to have been his 
common practice to hide half a crown among the 
tyi^es, that it might reward the diligence of the 
workman who should first be in the office in tho 
morning. His hospitality was of the most liberal, 
as well ns the most jiidieioiis kind. One of his cor- 
respondents describes him as silting at his door like 
an old patriarch, ami inviting all who pasiiied by to 
enter, and be refreshed ; -and this, says Mrs. Bar- 
bnuld, ” whether they brought with them the means 
of amusing their host, or only required his kind 
notice and that of the family.” He was mmerous and 
benevolent to distressed authors, a class of men 
with whom his profession brought him into contact; 
and had oeensiun, more than once, to succour Dr. 
Johnson during his days of povirtyi and to assist 
his efforts to force himself into public notice. Tho 
domestic revolutions of his life, after mentioning the 
losses he hud sustained in his family, may be almost 
stiiftintxl up in two great events. He changed his 
villa, ^ which he indulged, like other wealthy citi- 
zens,^ from North-End to Parsons-Green : and hia 
rinting establishment, from the one side of Salis- 
ury-Coun to the other ; which last alteration, he 
complains, did not meet Mrs. Richardson’s appro- 
bation. 

If we look yet closer into Richardson’s pnvote 
life, (and who loves not to know the slightest par- 
ticulars conrerning a man of hia genius?) wc find 
so much to praise, and so vcry^ittlc deserving cen- 
sure, that wc almost think wc are reading the de- 
scription of one of the amiable characters he has 
drawn in his own works. A love of the human 
species; a desire to create happiness and to witness 
it; a life uiirli.4turbed by passion, and spent in doing 
good; pleasures which centred in elegant conversa- 
tion, m bountiful hospitality, in the exchange of all 
the kindly intercourse of fife,— marked the worth 
and unsophisticated simplicity of the good man’s 
character. He loved cLildren, and knew the rare 
art of Manning their attachment; for, puctuking in 
that- respqct the sagacity of the canine rare, they 
are not to be deceived by dissembling attention. A 
* Life of llidiuilion, voL 1. p. 4B, 49,60. 
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SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 


h^jr, wh6’shaiPBd tliehiMpitaftrof Uchardaon, and where criticiam miirht have had too much aerentjr 
givps an excellent account V the internal rcgula- in it. And he scctna to have bt'cn^reaervcd even in 
• tions of his virtuous and ord^ly family^ remembers the presence of Johnson, thoiigb bound to him by 

tn iliea lrT*na nnri tinnirini* nn nia wfiftla na rkKIitviitii-tn an>1 akItVm....l. .U.,., L 


creeping to his kitee, and 
well, as the f^d nature 


1 hanging on his words, as obligation, and although that mighty a 
with which he ,backcd her fessed to have the talent of *' making 


aristarch pro- 
him rcare,” 


pefiuons, to oe permitted to remain a little longer and of calling forth his po^iwra. Nordoeshp appear 


■when she was summoned to bed, and his becoming 
her guarant(?e, that she would not require the ser- 
vant^ assistance to put her to bed, and to extinguish 
ihc candle. Trifling as these reflections m^ seem, 
they are pleasing proofs that the author of Clarissa 
was, in private life, the ipild good man which we 
wish to suppose him. 


to have associated much with any of the distinmiish- 
cd geniuses of the age, saving Dr. Youngi with 
whom he corresponded late m life. Aaron Hill, 
who {mtnotically endeavoured to make him a con- 
vert to wines of British manufaetiire; and Mr. Ed 
wards, author of the fimons o/ Criticism, though 
both clever men, do not deserve to be mcnlioiicd as 


centrated admiration of the circle in which he lived. 
Such a weakness |inds root in the mind of every 
one who has obtained general applause, but Rich- 


IBII lU llllll. « A Ulfl.ll I,I|-¥C1 

The predominant failing of RiimardBon seems exceptions. 

— •_! — L — I — — II.. tpi^p society of Richardson was limited to a little 

circle of amiable mid accomplished persons, who 
were contented to allow a central position to the 
author of Clarissa^ and, to revolve around him in 
inferior orbits. Tbe families of Highmore and Dun- 

„ combe produce more than one individual of this 

ardson, the gentleness of whose mind was almost description; and besides Mrs. Dpnellan, and the 
feminine, was peculiarly succeptible of this feminine Miss Fieldings, whom Richardson loved, notwith- 
wcakness, and he fostered and indulged its growth, standing the offences of their brotRer, tlicre was a 
which a man of firmer character would have crush- Miss Mulso, Miss Westcombe, and other ladies 
ed and restrained. The cup of Circe converted men besides, full of veneration for the kind instriictcr. 
into beasts ; and that of praise, when deeply and ca- whom they were pernutted to term their adopted 
gerly drained, seldom fails to make wise men in some fathen • Mrs. Charlotfe Lennox was also a regular 
degree fools. There seems to have been a want of insitct at Parsons-Green, and scarce could remember 
masculine flrmncss in Richarddbn's habits of think- a visit in which her host had not rehearsed at least 
iiig, which combined with his natural tenderness of one, but probably two or three, voluminous letteVs, 

heart in inducing him to prefer the society of women; *' ~ ‘ i:.-.-..: :*i 

and women, from the quickness of their feelings, as 
well as their natural desire to please, arc always the 
admirers, nr rather the indoiatcrs, of genius, and 
generally its willing flatterers. Richardson was in 
the daily habit of seeing, conversing, and corres- 
pending with many of the fair sex ; and the unvari- 
eif, and, it would seem, the inexhaustible theme, was 


if he found her in the humou^of listening with at- 
tention. * 

While Clarissa and Sir Charles Grandison were 
in progress, Jlichardsnix used to read a part of his 
labours to sonic of this chosen circle every morning, 
and receive, it feay readily be siinposecf, a liberal 
tribute of praisef with a very nionerate portion of 
criticism. Miss Highmore, who inherited a pnter- 


uiiii, II wuiiiu Bueiii, iiii; iiiCAiiauaiiiiic iiiuiiic, wan t;riuviaiii. ataiss wiiu iiiiiuriivu n fjiiicr- 

his own writings. Hence Johnson, whose lofty nal ta^e for painting, has recorded one of those 

. I • L .u ’ I J^t\ A i ¥»:_! i : 


pride never suffered him to cherish the meaner foible 
of vanity, has passed upon Richardson, after a just 
tribute to liis worth, the severe sentence recorded 
by Boswell I only remember,” .says the biogra- 
plier, “that Johnson e.vpressc!d a high value for his 
tnlcnts and virtues: hut that his perpetual study 
Wits to ward off petty inconveniences, and to procure 
petty pleasures : that his love of continual siipertor- 
i(y was such, that he took care always to be siir- 


sccnes in a sgiall drawing, v^iere Richardson, in a 
morning'gown and cap, is introduced rending the 
manuscript of Sir Charles Grandison ti^such a 
little group. 

This was all very amiable, though perhaps bor- 
dering on an effeminate love of flattery and ap- 
plause; hut it must be owned that our author dis- 
dain(*d no flattery from less pure hands than thoso 
of his ordinary, companions. We will not dwell 


used to give large veils to Speaker Onslow’s ser- 
vants, that they might treat him with respect.”* An 
anecdote, which seems to con firm Johns<in’s sLatc- 
iricnt, is given by Boswell, on authority of a lady 
who was preseniPM'hen the circiinisinnce took place. 
A gentleman who had lately been at Pans, sought, 

wliiln in n Inmn n.ttnnnnir nt 19 inli m*#! a#in’ a villll 


rounded by women who listened to him imifliciily. upon poor Letitia Pilkingtoii, whose wants, rather 
and did not venture to contradict his opinions; and than her extravagant praises, may bo supposed to 
that his desire of distinction was so great, thaP he have conciliated the kindness of Richardson, not- 
withstanding the infamy of her character: but we 
are rather scandalized that the veteran iniquity of 
old Cibber should not have excluded him from the 
intimacy of the virtuous Richardson, and that the 
gray profligate could render himself acceptable to 
.... the author of 5?ir (7ran</won by such effu- 

whilo. in a large coimiany at Richardson’s villa at sions of vulgar vivacity as the following, which wo 
North- End, to gratify the landlord, by informing cannot forbear inserting I have just finished the 
him that he had seen his Clarissa laying ofi the sheets you favoured me with ; hut never found so 
king's brother’s table. Richardson observing that strong a proof of your sly ill-nature, ns to have hung 
a part of the company were engaged in conversa- me up upon tenters till 1 sec you again. Z— ds ! 1 
tion apart, affected not to hear what had been said, have not patience, till 1 know what’s become of 
but took advantage of the first general pause, to I her.— Wh}^ you ! 1 don’t know what to call you !— 
address the gentlesnnn with—” Sir, I think you were Ah ! ah ! you may laugh if you please : but how will 
saying something about”— and then stimped in n you he able to look mo in the face, if the lady should 
fiuttcr of expectation ; which his guest nnortifird, ever be able to show hers again 1 What piteous, 
by replying, “A mere trifle, sir, not worth repeat- d— d, dism-nceful pickle have you plunged her in? 
ing.”t , For Gods sake send me the sequel; or— I don’t 

The truth seem# to bo, that Richardson, by nature know what to say !”t-^ct another delectable quo- 


shy, and of a nervous consfltiitioii, limited also b;|^a 
very narrow education, eared not to encounter tn 
conversation with those rougher spirits of the oge, 

* Life of Riehanlaon, Vol. I. p- elicii. eliAcii.— Thm character 
wiu siven at the Imium of a veiwrablu Scuttieh Judge now no 
more who was so neat an aiiinirpr of Charles Grandison, 
that he w'as said to have ruad that work over once every year in 
tlie course of his life. 

t jidinson himself felt pride on findinjE his Dictionary in Ijord 
sfcarsdule's dressinicnium. aniLpfHntud it out to his friend, with 
thi! classical quotation. Qu^ Terra noatri non plena laboris. 
Yet iindor correction of Iwth thfue groat autliora, the more suh- 
'' ' fame is to find a popular work, not in Uio cloaet nCthe 
gri'at. wlio buy every book whicli boars aiiunie, lin in lliecabnicbi 
of the iNiur, wlio must have mode some saeiifico.hi efiect the pur- 

VOL.VIJI 


tation from the letters of that merry old good-for- 
nothing, which, ns addressed by#i rake of the theatre 
to the most sentimental author of the age, and os 
referring to one of his favourite and most perfect 
characters, is, in its way, a matchless specimen of 
elegant vivacity.— “ The delicious meal 1 made of 
Miss Byron on Siindaf last, has given me an appe- 
tite for another slice of her, off from the spit, before 
she is served up to the public!* table; if a^ut five 
o’clock to-morrow afternoon will not be meonve- 
nient, Mrs..Bi:owq, and I will come and pidalc upon 
a bit moro'onfcf: but pray let your whole family, 

• * 

1 CmtnpaedeaBS of lUelianboni yid- II- P- its, iTfe 
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with Mrs. Ricbardson at the heed of them, come in 
for their .shnre.*J* 

An appetite for praise, and an over'indulj^nce of 
that appetite, not only teaches an author to be ra- 
tified with the applause of the unworthy, and to 
prefer it to the censure of the wiae^ hut it leads to 
the less pardonable error of begrudging others their 
due share of public favour. Richardson was too 
good, too kind a man to let literary envy settle deep 
in his bosom, yet an overweening sense of Ips own 
importance seems to have prevented his doing fin- 
tire justice to the claims of those who might he 
termed his rivals.. He, appears to have been rather 
too prone to believe ill of those authors, i 

whose works exceptions, hi point of delicacy, might 
justly be taken. He has insertefl in Ins Correspond- | 
ence an account of Swift ’9 earlier life, highly inju- 
rious to the character of that eminent writer, and 
which the industry of Dr. Barrett has since shown 
to bo a gross misrepresentation. The same tone of 
feeling nas marfo liiin denounce, with the utmost 
seventy, the indecorum of 7 Vi«/ra/« AfA/i/idy, with- 
out that tribute of npulause which, in every view of 
the case, was so justly due to the genius of the au- 
thor, and, which would have come with particular 
propriety from Richardson, himself a master of the 
pathetic style of cumpositi.yi. , Richardsoi^^qpms 
also to have joined Aaron Hill in the cuckoO|Song, 
that Pope had written himself out;— and. hiiaily, 
the dislike which he manifests towards Yielding, 
though it originated <n a gratuitous insult on the 
part of the latter, breaks out tau often, and is too 
anxiously veiled under an afTectation of charitv and 
candour, not to lead us to suspect that the antriorof 
Vom Janes was at least ifo obnoxioifs to Richard- 
son through the success, as from t^ alleged immo- 
rality, of nis productions. It woi^l have been ge- 
nerous in the wealthier and happier of these com- 
petitors for public fame, to have rcfiectod, that, 
while his own bark lay safe in harbour, or was 
wafted on by the fnvcfiiring gnlc of apfilaiise, his less 
fortunate rival had to struggle with llic current and 
the stoVm. But as this disagreeable subject will be 
found canvassed in Fielding’s Life, we will not fur- 
ther dwell on it here. Of all pictures of literary life, 
that which exhibits two men, of transedhdent, 
though different talents, engaged in the depreciation 
of each other, is moat hnnihling to human nature, 
most unpleasing to a candid and enlightened render. 
Excepting against Fielding, Richardson seems to 
have nourished no positive literary feud. But it is 
;o be regretted, that, in his Coircspondence, we find 
few traces that he either loved or odiiiircd contem- 
porary genius. 

It may appear invidious to dwell thus long on n 
fiifliciently venial speck in a character so fair and 
amiable. But it is no useless lesson to show, that 
a love of praise, ond a feeling of literary emuhirioti, 
not to say vanity, foibhis pardonable in thcniselves, 
and rarely separated, from (he poetical tniiipera- 
ment, lead to consciiuences detrimental to the de- 
served reputation of the most ingenious author, and 
the most worthy man, as a dead fly will pollute the 
most precious unguent. Every authoif hut espe- 
cially those who cultivate the lighter kinds of lite- 
rature should teach themselves the stern lesson, 
that their art must fall under the frequent censure. 
Nan est lanti ; and, for this reason^ they should 
avoid, tta they would the circle of Alcina, that sort 
of society, who so willinglyiform arouqd every po- 
pular writer on atmosphere of assentation and flat- 
tery, and represent his labours as a matter of great 
consequence to the world, and his popularity ns a 
matter to be defended on all occasions, and against 
all rivals. , 

Dismissing these considerations we cannot omit 
to state, that Richardson’s cprrespondcncc with one 
of his most intelligent and enthusiastic nduiirvrs, 
commenced| and was for some time carried on, in a 
manner which might have formed a pleasing inci- 
dent irfionc of the oiithor’s own romances. This 
was Lady Rrndshaigh, the wife wMiHloger Brnd- 
sh^gh, of HRigh,^n Lancashire, whose very consi- 
* ComifiHindoiice of Riehardioo, toL U. li. iTf. 


derable talent, and ar|!cnt taste for literature, had to 
contend with the prfjudiccs which in those days 
seem to have rend^d it ridiculous for a lady of 
rank and fashion, tffc wife of a country gentleman 
of estate and consideration, to enter into correspond- 
ence with a professed author. To, gratify ‘the 
strong propensity she felt to engage in literary Inter 
course with an author of Richardson’s distinction, 
l^ady Bradshaigh had recourse to the romantic ex- 

e edient of commencing the correspondence with 
itn under an aftsiiiiied nhme. Thus, with all tho 
precautions against discovery which are sometimes 
resorted to for le^s lionesf purposes, Bichardson and 
his incognita nfamtained a close exchange of letters, 
^ntil they seem, on both sides to have grown de- 
I sirous of oecoiiiing personally known to each other ; 
and the author was induced to walk in the Park at 
a particular hour, and to send an accurate descrip- 
tion of his person, that his fair correspondent inignt 
be able, herself unknown, to distinguish him from 
the vulgar herd of passengers. The following por- 
trait exhibits all the graphical accuracy with which 
the author was accustomed to detail the appearance 
of Ills imaginary personages, and is at the same 
time very valuable, as it describes the external ap- 
pearance of a man of genius, in whom great powers 
of observing life and manners were combined with 
bashful and retired habits. 

“ I go through tha park,” says Richardson, “once 
or twice a week to my little reiircment ; but I will, 
for a week together, be in it «‘very day three or four 
hours, at your command, till you tell rne you have 
seen a person who answers to this description; 
lamely, Short ;, rather plump than emaciated, not- 
vithstanding his complaints; about five, foot five 
-iiches; fair wig; lightish cloth coat, all black be- 
sides; one hand generally in his bosom, the other a 
cane in it, whieh be leans upon under the skirts of 
Ills coat usually, that it may imperceptibly serve 
him as a support, when attacked by sudden tromours 
or startings, and dizziness, which too frequently at- 
tack, him, but, thank God, not so often as formerly ; 
looking directly fore-right, as passers-by would iiiia- 

S ine, but observing all that stirs on either hand of 
iin without moving his short neck: hardly ever 
turning back; of a light brown complexion; teeth 
not yet failing him ; smoothish-fuced, and ruddy- 
cheeked : at sometimes looking to be about sixty- 
five, at other times much younger ; a regular even 
pace, stealing away ground, rather than seeming to 
rid ‘ ft Krfty eye, too often over clouded by niisii- 
iies^H from the head ; by chance lively : very lively 
it will be. if he have hope of seeing a lady whom ho 
loves and honours ; his eye always fin the ladies ; if 
they have very large hoops, he looks down and su- 
percilious. and, as if he would bethought wise, but 
perhaps the sillier for that : as he appronclies a lady, 
bis eye is never fixed first upon her face, but upon 
her feet and thence he raises it, up, pretty quickly 
fpraLdull eye; and one would think, (if we thought 
him aLall worthy of observation,) that from her air 
and (inc last beheld) her face, he sets her down in 
his mind as so or so, and then passes on to the next 
object he meets: only then looking back, if ho 
greatly likes or dislikes, as, if l|e would see if the 
lady appear to. be all of a piece, m the one light or 
in the oti^er. Are these marks distinct enough, if 
you are resolved to keep, all the advantages you set 
out with ? And from this odd. this ;* grotesque figure, 
think you, madam, that you naxe any thing to ap- 
prehend 'I Any tiling that will not rather promote 
tffan check yoiir mirth 7 I dare be bolil to say (and 
allow It too) that you would rather sec this figure 
than any other you ever saw, whenever you should 
find yourself gmycr than you wish to 
I«a(jy Bradshaigh, like other ladiinn upon similar 
occasions, could ^ot resist the oppoftunity of exor- 
eising a little t;npriciou 8 tyranny. Ricbordson's 
walks m the Park were for some time unnoticed. 
Both parties seem to hayc indulged in a gentle 
coquetry, until both were likely to lose temper, and 
th£ coinplauita on the gentleman’s side be.came 


a fittlc^een^nd eager. At iength Lady Bradshaigh 
^ CorresponiliMico of ItichanlBon, vol. IV. p. 290, 991, 99a 
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dropped the mash, and conn icd afterwards to be It was by mere accident that Richardson appears 
in her own person the vaIue\correspondcnt of the to have struck out the line of composition so peculi- 
•aiithor. It IS but mstice to saf. that the sense and arly adapted to his genius. He had at all times the 
spirit with which dhe supports her own views, even j>en of a ready correspondent; and, from his early 
when contrary to those of Richanlson. render her ngc, had, ns we have seen, been accustomed to lend 
letters the most agreeable in the collection, and it to others, and to write, of course, under dilTerent 
bonstitiite a great mffcrcncc^ betwixt her^and some characters from his own. There enn be no rloiibti 

that, in the service of the young women who em- 
ployctLhim as their amanuensis and cuiitidant, this 
nrftural talent must have been considerahly impro- 
ved ; and as little that t]j^c exereise of sucli a power 
was pleasing to the possessor. (Chance at length 
* ■ inployed in the service of the 


ent woman, her letters want Bath the vivacity orcasigned its being emi, 

talent displayed in those of Lady Rradshaigh^ public. The account will Be best given in the words 


others of the author’s female correspondents, who 
arc satisfied with becoming the echoes of his senti- 
ments and opinions. Lady Rradslmigli had a sister, 

Lady Kchlin. who also corresponded with llichard- 
son ; but although she appears to have been an ex- 
ccLlont “ * ’ 

.and ta __ . , ^ ^ - 

Yet Lady Eeliliii, too, had her momenta of nmbi- of his own letter t^ Aaron Hill, who, in common 
lions critieisiji. She even tried her hand at reform- with the public at lar^ had become prcssiiigly 

ing Lovelace, as Mrs. Karbauld infonna us, by the — * * ^ ' ‘ ~ ^ 

aid of a Dr. (Christian ; a consummation, as the 
render will nnticina%B, much better meant than suc- 
cessfully executed. 

Neither tht^adiiiiration of the public, the applause 
of admirers, nor the deserved ancctionofhis triends 
and family, could screen this iuniablc author from 
Ilia sbnp' in the lost of huinaiiity. Resides his fa- 


anxious to know if there was any foundation in fact 
for the history of Paititla. 

“1 will now writb to your question —Whether 
there was any original groundwoi;|c of fact, for the 
general foundation ofPiiniela’s story. 

*' About twenty-five years ago, a gentleman, with 
whom 1 was intimiitely acouainted, but who, alas! 
is now no more! [probably tlio eorresrifjgiclcnt of 
fortune and rank, mentioned p. 3.J met with such a 
story qs that of Paiiielnitn one of the suiiiiiier tours 
^lid^ne used .to take for his pleasure, attended 
with one servant only. At every inn he put up at, 
it was his way to inquire after curiosities in Its 
iieiglihourhood, either ancient dr modern ; and par- 
ticiilai^ lie asked ^vhu was the owner of a fine 
lioiisi^s it seemed to him, beautifully situated, 
which he had passed by, (describing it,) within a 
mile or two of the inn. 

'*It was a fine house, the* landlord said. The 


iriily rnisfortiinesj Richardson was afflicted with in- 
difierent health, in the nainfiil shape of nervous dis- 
orders. Sedentary habits, and close attention to 
business, had reiufered aconstitqjiori delicate, which 
nutiirc had never made strong; audit will readily 
he believed, that the workings of an ima^nation, 
constantly labouring in the fields of fiction, inereas- 
erl, rather than relieved, complaints, which afiected 
his nerves at an early period. If. as he somewhere 
says, he made the distress of nis characters his 
own, and wept for Claris.sa and Clementina, as if 

they had not been the creatures of his own fancy, owner was Mr. j| — i a gentleman of a largo estate 

a ill more counties than one. That liis and Ins lady’s 
history engaged the attention of every body who 
came that waj^ and put a stof^to all other inquiries, 
though the hoflsc and gardens were well worth see- 
ing. The lady, he said, was one of the greatest beau- 
ties in England ; but the qualities of tier iiimd had 
no equal : beneficent, prudent, and equally beloved 
and admired by high and low. That she had been 
taken kt twelve years of age, for the sweetness of 
her manners and modes W, and for an understand- 
ing above her years, by Mr. U ’s her, a truly 

worthy lady, to wait on her person. Her parents 
ruined by surctiship.s, were remarkably honest ond 
pious, and had instilled into their daughter’s mind 
the best principles. When their misfortunes happen- 
ed first, they attempted a little school, in their vil- 
lage, where they were iiiiieh beloved ; he teaching 
wriiing and the first rules of arithmetic to boys; his 
wife plain needle-work to girls, and to knit and spin ; 
hut tliat it answered not: and, when the lady took 
their child, the industrious man earned his bread by 
day labour, and the lowest kind of husbandry. 

“That the girl, improving daily in beauty, modes- 
ty, and geiiteiil and good behaviour, by the tune she 
was fifteen, engaged the attention of her lady’s son, 
a young gentleman of free principles, who, on her 
lady’s death, ,at ten Ip ted, by all manner of tempta- 
tions and devices, to w^duce her. That she had re- 
course to as many innocent stratagems to escape 
the snares laid for her virtue ; once, however, in des- 
pair. having he-en near drowning ; that, at lost, her 
noble resistance, watchfulness, and excellent quali- 
ties, subdued him, and he thought fit to inako her 
his wife. That she behaved herself with so much 
dignity, swci'tness, and humility, (b&t she made hcr- 
sdf beloved of every body, and even by his relations, 
who at first despised her ; and now had the bless- 
ings both of rich and poor, and the love of her hus- 
band. 

“ The gentleman who^old me this, added, that he 
had the curiosity to siay in the neighbourhood from 
Friday to Sunday, that lie might see this happy cou- 
ple at church, from which they never absenieu thetn- 


the exhiiusiiun of his spirils must have cxasperatetl 
his malady. His nerves were latterly so iiiiieh sha- 
ken, that he could not convey a glass of wine to 
his rnouili, unless it was put into a large tumbler; 
iiitd heeomingunahlc to undergo the fatigue of eom- 
iriiinieatiiig with the prineipnl superinteiident of his 
liiisiness, who ehqiieed unluckily to ho hard of hear- 
ing, all eommunieatioii between them was main- 
tained by means of writing. He did not long sur- 
vive the space a.ssignod by the Psalmist as the ordi- 
nary duration of liiimnn life. On the 4tli July, 1761, 

Knmiiel llielianlson died, aged seventy-two, and was 
biiriHil, neeordiiig to his own directions, beside his 
first wife, in the middle aisle of St. Bride’s Churi^, 
followed by the afieetioiiate grief of those who were 
admitted to his society, and the sorrow of all who 
rnriiirned over (a4t;nts uniformly and conscientiously 
dedicated to the service of virtue. The following 
epitaph .was written by his learned f^iend^M^s. Car- 
ter, but is not, wekielieve, inscribed on his tomb. 

“ If (‘viT wiiim IjoncvoliMicn wafl dear. 

If e\i:r wind. -Ill cslueiii Hiihure, 

Or iTfiiiiine niiicv deep uttciititui wmi, • 

Approiirli witli ii^e lliu duht— iif llirliardHon 

WliiiL niou;fh hiN muse, tlirniiirli distant reirions kmgm, 

Alit.'lir m'oni tile Inliute of this hiimlilp stone ; 

Yi‘t plituKins ii> his griitlu shade. iiuiHt prove 
'I'liL* inpimi'At plifleu of friLMiiiidiip anil of Liivo ; 

For ol> will thi*so, from \'i>nal tlirnmrs exil’d, 

• And oft w ill imiod>nse. of asiicct mild, 

And wliito robed ('Imrity. witli Htreaminir eyas, 

Frcfineiil till- cloiiter whore I heir luitron hos. • 

Thu rcHiter, learn ; and teiini from one whoso wo 
Bids her wild verso in artie!iii aow-ntH flow : 

Fur. Ruuld she frame her iiuiiiImth to oummend 
The Inihliaiid, r!nhoraoiti/.eii, and friend ; 

Ituw would her iiiuae display, in eaual strain, 

The rritir's jndamont and the wriliT’a vein I— • 

Ah, no I expiHst not from the ehisol’d atone 
Till', pniiscs. irravnn on our hearts alone. 

'J'iiere shall his liune a lasting shrine acquira ; 

* And ever sliiill his movint; pace inspire • 

Pure truth tixt honour, virtiurs nloasine lore ; 

Wliilu Ittsti) and scionco ciown-tliia favour’d shore."* 

, Richardson's character as a man,*after all deduc- 
tions have been made for circumstances and for hu- 
man frailly, cannot be tooghighly estimated. It re- •'•y ...^ 

mains only to consider him as an author, and, for selves: that, in short, he did see them : that nerue- 

ihis purpose, to review his literary car^r, a^ the Portw'cnt waw A^cetiiess, ease, and dignity mm- 

productioiis which it gave rise to. ^ ^ cled ; that he. never saw a lovelier woman : that her 

. husband waiPas fine a man, and seemed even proutl 

• Lifb of Ricluidson. vol. 1. p. 813. of his choice ; and that she attracted the respects of 
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the persons of rank present, and had the blessinf^fs 
of the poon—Tt^ relaterof the story told mo all this 
with transport. 

“This, sir, was the foundation of Pamela’s story; 
hut little did I think to make a story of it for the 
press. That was owinf&to this occasion. 

“ Mr. Hivincton and Mr. Osborne, whose names 
are on the title-page, had long been urging me to 
give them a little hook (which, they saiiJ, they w€*re 
often asked after) of familiar letters on tht^suful 
concerns in common life; and, at last, I yieldcwl to 
their importunity, and begin to rcrr)lh*cf such sub- 
jects as I thought would be useful in such n design, 
and formed several letters, accordingly. And, among 
the rest, I thought of giving one or two as cautions 
to young folks, circumstanced as Pamela was. Lit- 
tle did 1 think, at first, of*mnking one, iiiiich less 
two volumes of it. But, when I began to recollect 
what had, so many years before, been told me by my 
friend, I thought the story, if written in an easy and 
natural manner,! suitable to the simplicity of it, 
might possibly introduce a new species of writing, 
that might possibly turn young people into a course 
of reading different from the pomp and parade of 
romance ovTiting, and, dismissing the improbable 
and marvellous, with which povels generally abound, 
might tend to promote thecdlise of religion and'vir- 
tiic. 1 tlu-refore gave way to eiilargoTiient ; rfnd so 
Pamela became as you sec her. Hut so little did I 
hope for the approbation of judges, that 1 had not 
the courage to send the two volumes to your la- 
dies, until I found the books vCell receiviHi Jjy the 
piihlie. 

“While T was writing tb-^ two volumes, my wor- 
thy-hearted wife, and the young ladv who is with us, 
when 1 had read them some part olPtho story, w'hich 
I had begun without their knowing it, used to conic 
in to iny little closet every night, with--* Have you 
any more of Pamela, Mr. R. ? We are comd-to hear 
a little more of Pamo*a,’ &e. This qncoiiraged me 
to pniseeule ft, which I did so diligently, through all 
my other business, that, by a memorandum on my 
copy, 1 began it November 10, 1739, and finished it 
January 1(1. 1739'40. And 1 have often, eensiirable 
as 1 might be tiionglitfor my vanity for it, and less- 
ening to the taste of my two female fricnd.s, had the 
story of Moliere’s Old Woman in my thoughts upon 
the occasion. 

“If justly low' were my thoughts of this little his- 
tory, you wrill wonder how it came by such an assu- 
ming and very impudent preface. It was thus 
The approbation of these two female friends, and 
of two more, who w'ere so kind ns to give me prefa- 
ces for it. but which w'ereiniieli too long and eireum- 
Btnntinl, ns 1 thought, made me rc.solvc myself on 
writing a preface; I therefore, sriirited by the good 
opinion of these four, and knowing that the judg- 
ments of nine parts in ten of readers wTre but in 
hanging-sleeves, struck a bold stroke in the ureface, 
you see, having the umbrage of the editors cha- 
raeter* to screen myself behind.— -And thus, sir, all 
is oiit.“t • 

Pamela, of which the reader has thus learned the 
origin, appeared in 1740, and made a most powerful 
sensation in the pnblie. Hitherto, romances had 
been written, generally speaking, in the old French 
taste, eontainin'g the protracted amours of princes 
and princesses, told in language coldly extravagant, 
and inernphysienlly absurd. In these wearisome 
performances, there appeared not the most distant 
allusion to the ordinary tone of feeling, the slightest 
attempt to paint mankind as it exists in the ordina- 
ry walks of life— all was rant and bombast, still and 
buskin. It will bo Richardson’s eternal praise, did 
he merit, no more, that he tore from his personages 
those painted vizards, which concealed, under a 
chimsy and afiected disguise, every thing like the 
natural lineaments of the human countenance, and 
placed them beford'ua bare-faoed, in all the actual 
change; of feature and complexion, and all the light 

* Under the charurtor of the rdiUir iMnaiffnH^nt n'wnmonda- 
tinns to thn leitora, wiiicli iw wm Umneil by •oiuo of his 
ftutmls. , . C 

t of Rlehaidson. voL I. p- 69. 79. 


and ahado of human Thassion. It required a reader 
to be in some degree ^luainted with the huge folios 
of inanity, over whiein our ancestors yawned them- 
selves to sleep, er(rhe can estimate the delight they 
must have experienced from this unexpected return 
to truth and nature. 

The simplicity of Richardson^ tale aided the cf- 
.ict of surprise. An innocent young woman, whose 
virtue a dissolute master asaaiis by violence, as well 
as all the niildcr means of seduction, conquers him 
lit last, by persevering in the paths of rectitude ; and 
is rewarded, by being raided to the station of his 
wife, the lnw'fuf.p:irtir.ipatcr in his rank and fortune. 
Such is the simple stoj^ by which the world was so 
fiiuch surprised and afli|Cted. 

The judicious criticism of Mrs. Barbauld has 
pointed out, that the character of Pnnielh is far from 
attaining a heroic cast of excellence. On the con- 
trary, there is a strain of co^l-hlooded prudence 
which nins through all the latter part of the novel, 
to which we are obliged almost to denv the name of 
virtue. She appears originally to have h'ad no love for 
Mr. B ; no piission to conibut in her own bo- 

som ; no treaclitiry to subdue the garrison while 
the enemy was before the walls. Richardson volun- 
tarily evaded giving this colouring, to his tale, be- 
cause it was intended more for edification than for 
eficct ; and because the example of a »ouhrettt fall- 
ing desperately in IdVe with a hand some young irias- 
ter, might have been imitated by many in that rank 
of life, w*ho could not have defended incmselves ex- 
actly like Pamela ugniiist the object of so dangerous 
a passion. Besides. Richnrd.son was upon prmriple 
unwilling to exliibit his fovourite characters as great- 
ly subject to violent passion of any kind, and was 
much disposed to dethrone Cupid, whom roinanee- 
writers hadin.stnlled as the literary sovereign of gods 
and men. Still, the character of Pamela is, some- 
what sunk by the eager gratitude w'ith which she 
accepts the hand of a tyrannical and cruel m,aster, 
when he could not at a cheaper rate make himself 
master of her person. There is a parade of geiiero- 
rity on his side, and a humiliating degree of creeping 
submission on hers, which the case by no means 
rails for, and unless, like her namesake in Pope’s 
Satire, Pamela could console herself with the 
“gilt chariot and the F'lanilcrs mares,’’ we should 
have thought her more likely to he happy as the 
humble wife of poor Mr. Williams, of whose ho- 
nest affection she makes somewhat too politic a 
use in the course of her trials, and whom she dis- 
cards too coolly when better prospects seem to open 
upon, her. 

It is. perhaps, invidious to enter too closely upon 
the general tendency of n work of entertainment. 
Blit when the admirers of Pameta challenged for 
that work the merit of doing more good than twen- 
ty sermons, we demur to tlie motion. Its good ef- 
fects must of course have operation among young 
wonKui in circmnstanccs somewhat similar to those 
of the heroine; and, in that rank, it may he ques- 
tioned, whether the example is not as well calcula- 
ted to encourage a spirit of rash enterprise, as of 
virtuous resistance. If Pamela became Esquire 
B *8 lady, it was only on aircoiint of her virtu- 

ous resistanec to his criminal attacka; but it may 
occur to an hiimhlo maiden, (and the case we be- 
lieve is not hypothetical,) that to merit Pamela’s 
reward, she must go through Pamela’s trials; and 
that there can he no great hanri in afibrding some 
eiscoiirngeincnt to the assailant. Wc need not add 
how dangerous this experiment must be for both 
parties. 

But wc have elsewhere intimated an opinion, that 
the direct and obvious moral to be deduced from a 
fictitious narrative, is of much less consequence to 
the public, than the mode in which the story is 
treated in the course of its details. If the author in- 
troduces scenes which excite evil passions, if he fa- 
miliarizes the mind of the f traders with impure ideas, 
or sophisticates their understanding with fpise 
views, rf mQ»-olity, it will be an unavailing defence, 
that, in the end of his hook, he has represented vir- 
tue as triumphant. In the sanio manner, although 
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Bome objefifion mny be madf to the deductions The tale, like that of its predecessor, is very simple; 
which the author desired andkxpectcd should be but the scene is laid in a hi;;lu'r rank Jf life, the cha- 
dfuwh from the story of Pame\ yet the pure and ractera are drawn with a bolder pencil, and Uie 
modest character obthe En;^Iish maiden is so well whole ncconipanimcnts arc of a far loltier mood, 
maintniiied during;, the work ; her sorrows and alllic- Clarissa, a character os nearly approuchinu lo per- 

tiuns’are borne with so much meekness: her little fection as the pencil of the«uthor could draw, is 
intervals of hope or eoinpurative tranquillity break pcrMciitcd by a tyrannical father and brother, an 
in on her troubles so much like the specks of blue envious sister, and the other members of a family, 
sky through a cloudy atmosphere, that the whole re- who devoted everything to its aKRrniidizciiieiit, in 
collection is aoothina, traQquilizinf;,,and doubtless ordcajk^'rompcl her to marry a very disnKreiMible 
edifying. Wc think little of Mr. B , his charac- suitor. These intrigues and distresses she commu- 

ter, or his motives, and arc only delightfxl with the nicates, in a series of Isttcrs, to her friend Miss 
preferment of oiir favourite, because k ^eems to give Howe, a young lady of an ardent, impetuous dispo- 
89 much satisfaction to herself. The pathetic piis- sition, and an enthusiast ii^friendship After a se- 
sage, in which she describes her incficctual attempt fies of sufibrings, rising almost beyond endurance-, 
to escape, mny he selected, among many, as an ex- Clarissa is tempted to throw herself upon the pro- 
ample of the* beautiful propriety and truth with tection of her admirer Lsvelacc, a character, in 
which the author was able to throw himself into the painting whom, Richardson has exerted his utmost 
character of his heropie. and to think and reoson, skill, until helms attained the very diflicult and criti- 
and express those tliougfits and reasons, exactly as cal point, of rendering every reader pleased with ms 
she must have done had the lictitious incident really wit and iihilitics, even while detesting the villany of 
befallen such a^icrson. his conduct. Lovelace is rc’prescntcd as having de- 

Thc inferior persons arc sketched with great truth, voted his life and his talents to the suBversion of fe- 
and may be considered ns a group of English por- male virtue ; and not even the charms of Clarissa, 
traits of the period. In particular, the characters of or the generoHity due to her unprotected simnlion, 
the father and mother, old Andrews and his wife, can rr^coneilediiin totne iijpnof marriage. Thisspe- 
arc. like that of Pamela herself, in the very Ik'st eies ol* i*rverted Quixote is not much understood 
style of drawing and, culouriiig ; and the interview in tnc pA'-seiit age, when a modern voluptuary seeks 
of the furtiicr with his landlord, Vlien he inquires the gralihention of his passions where it is most 
after the fare of his daughter, would have immortal- easily obtained, and is seldom at the trouble of as- 
ized Richardson, hud he never wrote another line. suiilt, when there is any probability of the fortress 
It may he hors observed, that, had the author lieing resolutely defemfed. But in former days, when 
lived in the present day, ho would probably have nien, like Lord Baltimore, were found, at the risk of 
throw'll into the cliuraeter of the deeply-injured pea- life itself, capable of cmplpying the most violent 
sant a spirit of manly indignation, which the oetrn- means for the ruin of innocence, a character ap- 
siun demanded. But in Rieluirdson’s time, the proaeiiirig that of iLovelnee was'not perhaps so un- 
bonds of siihordinatiun in society were drawn very natural. That he sfloiild have been so siiecessful in 
strictly, and he himself appears to have had high previous amours, is not very probable ; and, ns Mrs. 
and exaggerated ideas of the iiiiportniiee of wealth Barbniild Bistly observes, he was more likely to hove 
and rank, as well as of domestic uiitlionty of every been run tiiroug^ the body longd>ofore ever lie saw 
kind. Mr. B - does not seem to have iiieiirred any Colonel Murdeii. But some exaggeration must bo 
severe eensiirc among his neighbours for the villa- allowed to the author of a romance ; and conuder- 
nics wliieli he practises upon Pamela ; she herself ing the part which Lovelace had to perform, it was 
supposes them more than atoned fur by liis conde- necessary tlini his character should be highly eoluur- 
seensiori in wedding her, and consents to receive ed. 'I'hjp pcrfidioiiB lover, actuated, it would seem, 
into favour even the unwomanly and infamous Mrs. as much by the love of intrigue and of enterprise. 
•Jewkr.'S, because the old procuress had acted a part as by his desire to liiiinble (he Harlowc family, and 
she should have been hanged for, at the eoinmand, low'er tlie pride of this their beloved daughter, whose 
forsooth, of a generous master. There is want of attachment lo him, was not of the devoted charac- 
t'lste in this humiliation ; and a touch of spirit upon ter which he conceived was due to his merits, forma 
the occasion would not have misbecome even th* a villanoiis scheme for the destruction of her virtue, 
all-forgiviiig Pamela. Without the least regard for the character of a wo- 

Notwitiistaiidiitg such defects, which, in fact, only man, whom he always secims to hove intended for 
occur to ns upon a critical perusal, the pleasing siiii- liis wife at some future period, he contrives to lodge 
plieity of a tale so true to nature commanded the her w'ith the keeper of a eoniinon brothel, and to 
general rfnd enthusinsiic apninusc of die public. It ulace around her the inmates of such a jpiuce. At 
was ill vain that the misebicvoiis wit of Fielding length, everv eflort to accomplish his guilty purpose 
found a source for ridicule in that very simplicity of having failed, he odministers opiates, and violates 
mural and of incident, and gave the w'orld Joseph the person of his vieiini while under their influence. 
Andrew.% an avowed parody upon the Pamela»oi But he obtains nothing by his crime save infamy 
Richardson. It chanced with that veiy liuniarous and remorse. The lady dies of a broken heart, and 
perforinniiec as with the ShmheriPs Week of Gay, he himself falls bv the sword of one of her kinsmen, 
that renders lost sight ultogetlicrof the satirical pur- It cannot be denied,, that this, story is attended 
pose with which it was written^ and were dclightr'd with many improbabilities. Allowing for Lovelace's 
with it on account of«its own intrinsic merit. W^e very peculiar character, admitting that his selfish- 
may be uermitted to regret, therefore,- the lone of ness, his pride, and his love of intrigue, had hordrn- 
iTiind with which Fielding composed a work,*iii pro- eri his heart to all consequences, surrounded it, as he 
fessed ridicule of such genius as that of Richard- himself says, “with flint and callus,” and induced 
son ; but how cmi wc wish that undone, without him to prefer a crooked and most foul path to one 
which Parson Aiiam# would not have existed 7 which was fair and honoilroble, there is no excuse 
The success of Pamela induced some wretched [for his correspondent Belford, os a man and a gen- 
imitator to carry on the story in a continuation, cn- tlcnian, keeping his friend’s infamc^is secret. Nay, 
titled Pamela in IRgh Lift. This intrusion pro- we arc imt to blame Clarissa herself, who, in her cs- 
V)ked Richardson to a similar attempt in which he cape to Hampstead, did not place herself under the 
represents Pamela’s husband ns reclaifncd from the guardianship of a mogistrate. We will venture to 
prosecution of a guilty intrigue by the patient sor- say, that Justice Fielding would have aflorded her his 
rows of his virtuous wife. The work met with the most eficctiial protection f and that if Tomlinson, 
usual fate of continuations, and has been always the false Miss Montame, or any other of Lovelace’s 
justly accounted an unnatural and unnecessary ap- agents, had ventured to appear iif the oflTice, they 
pendage to a tale so complete within itself as the would, have been committed by his worship ag old 
first part of Pamela. acquaintances. In our own day too, though that 

F/ight years after the appearance of^ Pame/a# was not a feature 'blf the writer’s age, the whole 
Richardson published Clarissa^ the, work on which story of the dopement would hav9 flown on the 
his fame as a classic of England will rest for ever, wings of the newspapers not to Hampstead and 
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Higngate only, but to Truro and Newcaatle-upon' 
Tyne ; and non a Mrs. Moore or a Mrs. Rawlins in 
Enf^land but would have been too particularly bc> 
guainted with “the mysterious affair of Harlowc 
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The first four volnmn of Clarissa having appeared, 
and a report havinaAcen spread that the catastro- 
phe was to be imlDrtunntc, many remonstranceo 
were made on the subject byofliose readers who 


Place,” to be deceived by the representations of shrunk from the extreme pain inflicted by the tragi- 


Lovelace. Rut it is unfair to tax an author too se- 
verely upon improbabilitcs, without conceding which 
his story could have no existence ; and we have the 
less title to do so. because, in the history of real life, 
that which is actually Inic bears often veryiiHlc re- 


cal part of the narrative, and, laying aside the con- 
tcmplatinii of the moral, comfilained, that in a pro- 
fessed work of anniscment, the author had contrived 
to harrow up their feelinjN to a degree that was in- 
tolerably painfvl. ^Old Gibber raved on the subject 


semblance to that wliich is probable. If every as- like a profane Bedlamite ; and, what was perhaps 
bault were skilfully parritd, and every man played of more consequence tp^Richardson, the rumour of 
with ability, life would become like a trial of aKill . Lovelace’s suujJbss, and Clarissa’s death, occasioned 
with foils, or like a game, at chess, and strength and J Lady Bradshaigh s opernng her romantic corres 
address would no longer be defeated by time and^ pondcnce with him under the assumed name of Bel- 
chance. which, in the wordsMif Solomon, happen four. In reply to the expostulations . of the latter, 
unto all men. •> Richardson frankly stated his own noble plan, of 

The conduct of the injured Clarissa through the which he had too just u conception to alter it, in 
subsexiuent scenes, whicn are p«*rluips among the compliance with the remonstrances of his eorres- 
most affecting and sublime in the English sc1h‘k)1 of pondents. 

Indeed, you are not particular your wishes 
for a happy ending, ns it is railed. Nor can I go 


romance, raisins her. in her calnniitmis condition, so 
for above all around her, that her cliaracier beams 
on the rcadci* with something like superhutiinn 
splendour. Oiir eyes weep, our hearts achej yet 
our feelings triumph with the triiitii|)h of virtijc, 
as it rises over nil the odifo which the deepest mis- 


throiigh some of tlie scenes myself without being 
sensibly touched. (Did I not .say that I was another 
Pygmalion ?) But yet I had to show, for example 
sake, n young lady stniggling nobly with the. great- 
est ditficulties, and triiiinphing from the best mo- 
tive.s, in the roursq of distresses, the tenth part of 
which would have sunk even manly hearts; yet 
tenderly educated, born to nfliueiic-e, naturally meek, 
although, where an exertion of spirit was necessary, 
manifesting herself to be a true neroine.”t 
Defeated in this point, the friends and correspond- 
ents of Richardson became even more iinportiinato 
for the reformation of Lovelace, and the winding 
iip^ the story by his happy union with Clarissa. On 
this subject also, Cibber ranted and the Indies im- 
^ ^ ^ plored, with an earnestness that seems to imply at 

poet, that a good man, strug^gling with tnc tide of once a belief that the persons in whom they inter- 
ndvorsity, and .surnsoiinting it. wa% a sight which csted themselves had an existence, and that it was 
the immortal gods might look down upon with plea- in the power of the writer of their memoirs to turn 
sure. ^Thia is a subject which Mrs. Hurbnuld has their destiny which way he. pleased ; and one dam- 
dwelt upon with a suitable feeling of the dignity of sel, eage.'r for the conversion of Lovelace, implores 


fortune, and even degradation, iinve throwalnfolhe 
scale. There is a noble pride amid the sornAv with 
which we €*.onternplate the distre.sses of siic-li a bc'- 
ifig as Clarissa, becoming more exalted over that per- 
sonal dishonour, vynicb, when it has once taken 
placx*, iind€>.r what eircumstane^s soever, is generally 
understood to infer degradation. It was reservi-d to 
Richardson to show thens is n chastity of the soul, 
w'hicli can henin out spotless and unsullied even af- 
ter that of the periftin has beemiolatcd ; and the 
dignity of Clarissa, under her disjjrncc and her ini.s- 
fortiiiics, reminds us of the saying of thjj ancient 


her sex. The more contracted and limited view of 
Clarissa’s merit, merely as resisting the. effusts of n 

e ractised sctlucer, although it was unquestionably in 
Lichardson’s view, his biogranbcr reasonably spurns 
as degrading to womanhood. Clarissa, bred in a 
superior rank in life, led astray bvno strong passion, 
courted by a lover, who had immediate marriage in 
his power, must have been a subordinate person in- 
deciJ, if incapable of repelling his ntteiiipts at disho- 
nounng her person. 1 cannot avoid transcribing 
the exrellent reflections which follow this renson- 
inj?:— “The real moral of Clarissa is^ that virtue is 
tniiinphant in everv situation ; that in dn-unisinn- 
ces the most pnififul and degrading, in a pri.soii, in a 
brothel, in grief, in destruction, in despair, it is slill 
lovely, slill commanding, still the object of our 
veneration, of our fondest aff’cetions; that, if it is 
seated on the ground, it can still sny with Con- 
stance, 

* Hero u my tlironc, liiiUcinxi come Ikjw to it.’ 

The Novelist that has produced this effect has 
perfoniird his office well, and it is immaterial what 
particular maxim is selected under the name of a 
moral, while siieh are ibo render's feelings. If our 
fi>clings arc in favour of virtue, the novel is virtuous; 


Richardson to “save his soul as if there bad been 
actually a living sinner in the case, and his future 
state had literally depended on the decision to be 
pronounced by her admired nutlior. ^ 

Against nil these expostulations Richardson hard- 
ened himself. He knew that to bestow Clarissa 
upon the repentant Lovelace would have been to 
undermine the fabric he had built. This was the 
very purpose which the criminal had pruposinl to 
himself in the atrocious crime he had committed, 
and it was to dismiss him from the scene rewarded, 
not punished. The sublimity of the moral woula 
hove been altogether destroyed, since vice would 
have been no longer rendered hiitefiil and niiscra- 
ble through its very success, nor virtue honoured 
nnd triuinrihant even by its degradation. The 
JcaTli of Clarissa alone could draw down on the 
guilty*liend of her betrayer the just and necessary 
retribution, and his guilt was of far too deep a dye to 
he otherwise expiated. Besides, the author felt, and 
forcibly pointed out, the degradation which the fer-. 
vent creation of his fancy must have sustained, 
could sl^, with all her wrongs forgotten, and with 
the duty imposed on her by matrimony, to love, ho- 
nour, ond obey her betrayer, hove sat down the com- 
mon-place good wife of her reA^’-nicJd roke. Indeed, 


if of vice, the novel is vicious. The greatness of those who peruse the work with attention, will per- 
Clarissn is shown by her separatinjg herself from her «eive that the author has been careful, in the earlier 


lover, as mon as •she perceives his dishonourable 
views; in her choosing death rather than a repeti- 
tion of the outrage ; in her rejection of those over- 
tures of marriage, which a common mind might 
have accepted of, as a refuse against worldly disho- 
nour; in her firm indignant carriage, mixed with 


stages of his norrntivc, to bar out every prospect of 
such a union. Notwithstanding the levities and 
constitutional good- humour of Lovclocc, his mind 
is too much perverted, hisimaginotion too much in- 
flamed, by his own insane Quixotism, and above 
all, his heart is*too much hardened, to render it pos- 


calm patience and«Christian resignation, and in the sible for any one seriously to think of his conver- 
greatnessof mind with which she views and enjoys sion as sincere, or his unj^ii with Clarissa as happy. 

the approaches of death, and her meek forgiveness -* = — ' ' 

of her unfeeling relations.”^ 


These arguments, however, were not at first rea- 
dily admitted hf Richardson’s warmest i 
* Life of RicluinlMM, vol. 1. p. ISO, 


He hod committed a crime for which he ,deservra 
death by the law of the country ; and hotwiih- 
sfanflVng tifose good qualities with which the i 


— outhor 

admirers, has invested him, that he may not seem an actual 
^ CorrcipondiiDOo of Richanhon, vd. IV. p. 18 S. 
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incurnate 'fiend, there is no riitler hut feels vindic- nnny dirt;i't nppenis tu /he pnj^sionft, Htattid too in a 
tiveplcasurc when MordenpaAra the sword throuj^h nanner sn irresistible. And liiKli aAiis reputation 
iiis^body. . m j - u ? i it was even more exalted 

On the other h^d, Clarissa, reconciled to her in those of France and Gerninny, whose imainna- 
violater, must have lost, in the eye of ,lhe render, lions arc, more easily excited, and their passions 
that dignity, with which the refusal of his hand, the more easilv moved by tales of fietitioiis distress, 
dnly poor reparatioif he could oflTer, at nresent in- than are the cold-hloodcd English. Foreigners of 
vests her; and it was right and fitting that a crea- distinction have been known to visit Hampstead, 
lure, every way so excellent, should, as is fabled of and to inquire for the Finsk-walk, distinguished a^ 
the ermine, nine to death* on accoitntof the stain a sosfie In Clarissa’s history, just as travellets visit 
w'ith wiiich she had been so injuriously sullied. We the rocks of Mcilleric to view the localities of Rous- 
cannot, consistently with ^he high idea which we seau’s tale of passion. Diderot vied with Rousseau 
have previously entertained of her jfiirity of charac- in heaping incense upon the shrine of the P^nglish 
Xer, imagine her surviving the contamination. On author.* The former cotnMres him to Homer, and 
the whole, as Richardson himself pleaded, Clarissa predicts for his memory the same honours which 
has, as the n^irrative presently stands, the greatest are rendered to the ^itier of Epic poetry ; and the 
of triumphs even in this world— the greatest, even last, besides, his well-kmfWn burst of eloquent pa- 
in and after the outrage, and because of the outrage, iiegyric, records his opinion in a letter to D’Aleni< 
_ — ..... — .. ....... I..J bert : «*" 5"»***»*‘*i i.._ — 


’On n'a jamais fait encore,, cn quclque lungiio 
qiie re soit, dc roman L-gal a Clarisse, ni incnic ap- 
prochant.’' • 


that any woman ever had. 

It has often been observed, that the extreme seve- 
rity «f the parents and relatives in this celebrated 
novel does not belong to our day, or perhaps even 

to Richardson’s; and that Clarissa’s dutiful scruples , .. . . .. . 

at assuming her own estate, or extricating herself himself before the public; and Riehardson, secure, 
by Miss Howe’s means, are driven to extremity, moreover, in the prepossession of a large party of 
Something, no doubt, is to be allowed for the license friends and admirers, wa^ of course no exception to 


There was never, perhaps, an author who was 
not encouraged by popular applause again to venture 


of an* author, who must necessarily, in order to com- 
mand interest and attention, ext^d his incidents to 
the extreme verge of probability; but, besides, it is 
well known, that at feast within the century, the 
notions of the patria pottatas were of a much se- 
verer nature than those now entertained. Forced 
marriages in those days did sometimes actually take 
place, and that in houses of considerable rank;, and 
the voice of public opinion had then comparatively 
little efleet upon great and opulent families, inhabit- 
ing their country-seats, and living amid their own 
depcmlants, where strange violences were somc- 


tha gbnlbral rule. 

The Subject of the third and last novel of this 
eminent author scorns to have been in a great degree 
dietated by the criticisms which Clarissa had un- 
dergone. To his o\vn surprise, as he assured his 
correspondents, lie found that tliegayety, spirit, and, 
occasionally, generosity of Lovclncc, joined to his 
eoiirngc and ingenuity, had, in spite of his criines, 
made him find too much grace in the eyes of his 
fair renders. He wad been so ^<tiidious to prevent 
this, that when IW pereeived his rake was rising 
into an iindiic and dangerous degree of favour with 


limes committed, under the specious pretext of en- some of •the young ladies of his own school, ho 
forcing domestic discipline. Each family was a lit- threw in some darker shades oibchnraeter. In this, 
tie tribe within itself; and the near relations, like according to the tMilogy of .lohnson, he was cmi- 
tlie elders among the Jews, had their Sanhedrim, ncntly sueressfiil ; but still I^ovelacc nppenrwl too 
where resolutions were adopted, as laws to eontrol captivating in the eyes of his fair friends, and even 
the free will of each individual member. It is upon of liiidy Rrqdslinigh ; so that nothing reiniiincd for 
this family compact that the Hnrlowes ground the the aiitlior, in point of morality, hut to prepare with 
rights wiiich they assert with so much tyranny; all speed an antidote to the poison which he had in- 
and before the changes which have slackened the cautiously administered. 

bonds of relationship, we believe that such incidents With tnis view, the writer, tasked his talents to 
were not infrequent. But whether we consider embody the beau ideal of a virtuous character, who 


Richardson as exhibiting a state of manners which 
may liave. lingered in the remote parts of Englaifd 
down to his own time, or suppose that he coloured 
them according to his own invention, and particu- 
larly according to his hi'-'h notions of the " awful 
rule an/] right supremacy,” lodged in the head of a 
family, there caii^^^e no duu4it of the spirit with 


should have all the title to admiration which he 
could receive from wit, rank, figure, accomplish- 
ment, and fashion, vet coinpoiindcd inseparably with 
the still higher (iiialifications which form the virtu 
oils citizen and the faithful votary of religion. It was 
with this view that Richardson tirodiiecd the work, 
originally denominated The Good Man ; a title 


wiiich the picture is executed; and particularly, of which, before publication, he judiciously exchanged 
the vari/jus gradations in which the Harlowe snirit for that of Sir Charl^ Grandison. 
exhibits itself, in the insolent and concciteil brother, 
the mean and envious sister, the stern and unrclAit- 
iiig father, softened down in the elder brother James, 


and again roughened and exaggerated in the ol/i sea- 
man Anthony, each of whom, in various modifica- 
tions, exhibits the same family features of avarice, 

'pride, and ambitions 

Miss Howe is an admirably sketched character, 
drawn in strong contrast to that of ClarTssa, yet 
worthy of being her friend— with more of worldly 
perspicacity, though less of abstracted principle: 

and who, when thly argue upon points of doubt — ^ _ ^ - __ .. 

and delicacy, is often able, by going directly to th% traced to Richardson’s too strong recollection of the 
question at issue, to start the game, while her more aversion which his fnicndly critici^and correspond- 

J tified correspondent does but oeat the bush. Her cuts hud displayed to the melancholy scenes in C/a- 
ligh spirit and disinterested devotion/or her friend, rissa^ in which, darkening and deepening as the 
aeknowlerlging, as she does on all occasions, her story proceeds, his heroine is involved, until the 
own inferiority, show her in a noble point of view; scene is closed by death.. He was resolved 'perhaps) 
and tnough we are afraid she must Jiave given ho- to give hiB,renders some iildemnifioation, and hnvjng 


It must be ackiinwlcdgcd, that although the au- 
thor c.\’crtcd his utmost ubiliiy to succeed in the task 
which he had assumed, and, so far as detached 
parts of the work ore considered, has given the 
same marks of genius which he employed in his 
former novels, vet this last production has neither 
the simplicity of the two first volumes of Pamela, 
n/5r flic deep and overwhelming interest of the ini- 
mitable Clarissa^ and must, eonsidering it as a 
whole, be ranked considerably beneath both these 
works. * , 

The princiflal cause of failure may bo perhaps 


nest Hickman (notwithstanding her resolutions to 
the contrary) rather on uneasy time of it after mar- 
riage, yet it is impossible nttt to think that she was a 
prize worth suffering for. 

The publication of Clarissa raised the ^me ff the 
author to the height. No work had appeared, before, 
perhaps none has appeared aince, containing so 


formerly shown them virtue in its state cf earthly 
persecution and calamity, now resrolvcd to introduce 
her, as John Biinyan says, in her golden slinpcrH, 
and walking abroad, in the sunshine. But tnc au- 
thor did not sufficiently reflect, that the beacon, 
upon an expand headland, scndingsforlii its saving 
light amid tnc rain and the storm, and burning 
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where all around conibinns to its extinction, is a far 
grander and niArc interesting object to the imagin.v 
tioii than the chandelier in a lordly hull, sccurecl by 
walla and casements from the possibility even of a 
transient breeze agitating its brilliancy of lustre. 

Sir Charles Grandistgi is a man of large fortune, 
of rank and of family, high in the opinion of all 
who know him, and discharging with the most 
imnctilioiis accuracy his duties in every relation of 
life. But in order to his doing so, he is accojgqio- 
dniod with all those exterior advantages which com- 
mand awe and attract resnset, although entirely ad- 
ventitious to excellence of principle. He is muni- 
ficent, but his fortune bears out nis generosity ; he 
is alfectionate in his domestic relations, but the de- 
voted attachment of his fainily,lcavea him no temp- 
tation to be otherwise; hhr temperament is averse 
from excess ; his passions are under the command 
of his reason ; his courage has been so often proved, 
that he can safely, and without reproach of the 
world, prefer thi^dictates of Christianity to thoniles 
of modern honour: and in adventuring hiiiisi'lf into 
danger, he has all the strength and address of Love- 
lure himself to trust to. Sir (yharles encounters no 
niisfortiigcs, and can hardly be said to undergo 
any trials. The author, in a word, has sent him 
forth . 

Vicfnrioui, * • 

Happy, aiul gkiriuuii. 

The only dilemma to which he is exposed in the 
course of the seven Volumes, is the doubt which of 
two beautiful and accumplislied women, excellent 
ill disposition and high in rank, sister excellencies 
ns it were, both being devmcdly attacl]cd to him, he 
sliall be pleased to select for his bride; and this 
M'itli so small a shade of partialis towards either, 
that we raniiot conceive his liappftcss to be eiulaii- 
gored wherever his lot may full, except by a generous 
compassion for her, whom he must nucessurily re- 
liiupiish. Whatever other dilficulties surround him 
occnsioiially, vanish iTefore his eoiira;^ and address ; 
and he is almost secure to make fnetuls, and even 
coiivorfa, of those whose machinations may for a 
moment annoy him. In a word, Sir Charles Gran- 
duson walks the course,” without conipctilion or 
rivalry. * 

All this docs well enough in a funeral sermon or 
monumental inscription, where, hy privilege of sup- 

E rrssiiig the worst qualities and exaggerating the 
i-tter, such images of perfect on are sometimes pre- 
sented. Rut in the living world, a state of trial and 
a valley of tears, such unspotted worth, such un- 
varying perfection, is not to be met with ; and, what 
is still more important, it could not, if we suppose 
it to have exisioiice, be attended by all those favours 
of fiirtiiue which are nccuiiiulatexl upon Richardson’s 
hero;— and hence the fatal objection, of Sir Charles 
Grundison being the 

FauIUuM monster timt Uw world ne'er saw. 

It is not the moral and religious excellence of Sir 
Charles which the render is so much disposed to 
quarrel with, as that, while Richardson designs to 

f pve II higii moral lesson hy the success of his hero, 
ic has failed through resting that success on circum- 
Btaiiccs wliicli have nothing to do either wdth mo- 
rality or religion, but might have been, if indeed < 
they arc not^ depicted as the properties of Lovelace 
himself. It is impossible that any very deep lesson 
can be derived, from conteiHplating a qliaracter, at 
once of iinuttaiiiahle excellence, anil which is placed 
ill circiimstniicos of worldly ease and prosperity that 
render him cntircly*siiperior to tbmptniion. Propose 
the example of Sir Charles Grandison to the sordid 
spirit, he will answer, I will be generous when 1 
have such an estate -to the unkind brother or the 
cold friend, I will be nfleciionutc, is the ready an- 
swer, when I meet such reciprocity of tenderness. 
Ask him who fearq- the reproach of the world,, why 
he gives or accepts a challenge 7- -I would do neither, 
ne replbs, were my reputation for courage esiablish- 
^ like that of Sir Charles Grandison. The timid 
may excuse himstdf for not being bold in the defence 
of innocence, because he has neither STir Charles’s 


resolution, nor that Jniniitable command of his 
sword, wnich enablcsAhe hero to baffle, and, in case 
of need, to disarm, fA who may oppose his inter- 
ference. Even the libertine will jilead difference of 
teinpcrarnciit and habits, and contend, that Sir 
Charles had all hispasaionsundersuch complete sub- 
jugation^ that there was no moss danger of his be- 
ing hurried offby them, than that his six long-tailed 
hdrstis should run away with his chariot. He does, 
unquestionably, now and |hcn, in his communica- 
tions to Dr. Bartlett and others, speak of his natu- 
rally passionate temperament as if it were still ex- 
isting; but wo, sqp so littlb of its effects, or rather it 
appears, in spifb of his own report, so utterly sub- 
dued and withered within him, that the only piirposo 
of the confession seems to be, the adding this trait of 
modesty and humiliation to the more splendid vir- 
tues of the hero. 

After all, there may, in this reasoning, be much of 
the perversity of human natiifo, which is always 
ready, like Job’s tempter, to dispute that worth 
which has not been jiroved by adversity. But it vvns 
human nature which the author proposed to instruct ; 
and, therefore, to human nature and its feelings, he 
should have adapted his example of piety and 'mo- 
rality. 

To take the matter less gravely, and consider Sir 
Charter Grandison as a w'ork of amusement, it 
must be allowed, that the interest is destroyed in a 
great measure by the unceasing ascendency given to 
the fortune, as well as the character, of the hero. 
We fe'cl he is loo much under the special protection 
of the author to need any sympathy of ours, and 
that he has nothing to dread from nil thePollexfens, 
0|Haras, and so forth, in the world, so long ns 
Richardson is decidedly his friend. Neither arc our 
feelings much interested about him even while his 
fate is uiidcterinined. He evinces too little passion, 
and certainly no preference, being clearly ready, with 
heart and good will^ to marry either Clementina or 
Harriet Byron, as eircumstiincea may render most 
proper, and to bow griicefiilly upon the hand of the 
rejected lady, and hid her adieu. 

I^ady Brnilshaigh, the frankest, of Richardson’s 
correspondents, states this objection to him in full 
force, and without ceremony You have made 
me bounce off my chair with reading that two good 
girls were in love with your hero, and that he was 
fond of both. I have such despicable notions of a 
divided love, that 1 cannot have nn idea how a wor- 
thvobject can entertain such a thought.” 'I’hc truth 
is,] hat Richardson was always arguing for the su- 
periority of duty and principle over feeling, and, not 
very wisely perhaps, in an abstract view at least, set 
himself willingly to the tusk of combating even the 
senlinient of honest and virtuous love, considered as 
a passion, although implanted by, nature in our 
breasts for the wisest, as well as kindest purposes, 
and lending, were it only by carrying our views and 
wishps beyond ourselves, to many more good con- 
sequences, under the niodificatiQn of reason, than to 
evu, mhnerous as these may be, when it hurries us 
beyond reason’s limits. So far did the author carry 
his contempt and defiance of Cupid, who had, down 
to his time, been the omnipotent deity of romance, 
as even to alarm Lady HradBha%h by some hypo- 
thetical af^giirn'ents in favour of polygamy, a system 
which goes to exclude individual prelferencea with a 
vengeance. 

AH this must be panloned to tl;£ honest and kind- 
hearted Richonlson, partly fur argument’s sake, 
purtly because he had very nigh notions of the rights 
of the husband, as well as those of the master. It 
may be some comfort to the ladies to know, as ap- 
pears from some passages in his Correspondenee, 
that,, like James the First of England, his despotism 
consisted more in theory than in practice ; and that 
Mrs. Richardson* appears to have had her full share 
of practical authority and control in whatever re- 
lated to their q^uiet family. 

Regarding Sir Charles, then, merely as the twenty- 
thousand prize, which was to be drawn by either of 
the ladies m4io might be so lucky os to win it, and 
whose own inclinations scarcely decided him more 
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to the one'lhan to the other, if is clear that the in- 
terest must rest— no very, llattdbns thing for the fair 
4 ex--upon that medilection wIIkE the reader may 
entertain for the English or for the Italian lady. And 
with respect to Miss Byron, amiable as she is repre- 
sented, and with Qualities supposed to approach al- 
most to those of Claifssa in her happiest state, there 
attaches a sort of indelicacy, of which we must sup- 
pose Clarissa, in similar circumstances, entirely in- 
capable. She literally fornvs a league jn Sir Charles's 
family;, and among his friends, for the purpose of 
engaging his affections, an^Js contented to betray the 
secret of her own lovc,,even when ski^believes it un- 
i^eturiicd— a secret which every delicate mind holds 
so sacred— not only to the sister of Sir Charles and 
«ild Dr. Bartlett, but to all her own relations, and 
the Lord kndws whom besides, who arc all to be 
edified by the perusal of Sir Charles’s letters. Most 
readers nave felt that this conduct on Miss Byron’s 
part, (hough designed only to elevate the hero, has 
the (Muitrary effect of degrading the character of the 
heroine. • 

The real heroine of the work, and the only one in 
whose fortunes wc take a deep and decided interest, 
is the unhappy Clementina, whose madness, and in- 
deed her whole conduct, is sketched with the same 
exquisite pencil which drew tlie distresses of Cla- 
rissa. There are in those passages relating to her, 
upon which wc do not dwell, familiar as tliey must 
be to all our readers, seeiies which ccpial any thing 
that Richardson ever wrotc^ and whicli would alone 
be sufficient to rank him with the highest name in 
his line of composition. These, with other detach- 
ed passages in the work, serve to show that it was 
no diminution in Richardson’s powers, but solely 
the adoption of an inferior plan, which renders his 
two earlier works preferable to iSir Charles Grandi- 
son. 

The structure of Sir Charles Grandison being 
wholly different from that of Pamela and Clarissa^ 
enabled the aiilhur entirely to avoid, in his Inst work, 
some free and broad descriptions, which were una- 
voidable while detailing the enterprises of Mr. B 

or I^oveluce. But though he was freed from all 
teriiiitation to fall into indelicate warmth of de.scrip- 
tion, a fault which the grosser a^e of our fathers en- 
dured better than ours, Richnnlson was still uiifor- 
tuiiate in assuming the, tone of elegance and of high 
fashion, to which, in his last work, he evidently as- 
pired. Mr. B — is a eouniry sciuirc ; the Harlowcs, 
a pur.sc-proud and vulgar race : TiOvelaec himself « 
rou in point ot manners ; Lord M has the man- 

ners and sentiments of an old rural gossip; and the 
vivacity of Miss Howe often approaches to vulgarity. 
Many models must have been under the observant 
eye of Uichardsoni extensive os his acquaintance 
was through all, excepting ihc highest circle of fa- 
shion, from which he miglit have drawn such cha- 
racters, or at least have borrowed their manners 
and language. • 

But our author’s amiring to trace the manners of 
the great, as in Sir Charles Grandison^ has culled 
down the censure of an unquestionable judge, and 
who appears, in his ease, disposed to be a severe 
critic. Lady Mary Wortley Montague, in her inimj- 
lahle Letters^ has the following passages His 
Anna Howe and Charlotte Grandison arcr recom- 
mended as patterns of charming pleasantry, and ap- 
plauded by his Bjiint-likc dames, who mistake fully 
for wit and humouifand impudence and ill-nature 
for spirit and fire. Charlotte behaves like o humour% 
some child, and should have been used like one, ana 
whipped in the presence of her friendly confederate, 
J^Iarriet. He (Richardson) has no of the man- 
ners of high life; his old Lord M — ; talks in the 
style of a country Justies, and his virtuous young 
ladies romp like the wenches roiiqjl a May-pole. 
8uch liberlics as pass between Mr. Lovelace and his 
cousins, are not to be excused by the relation. I 
should have been much astonished if Lord Denbigh 
should have offered to kiss me ; and I dare swear, 
Lonl Trentham never attempted such inipertiienoe 
Id you.”* 

* Woikd of Lady Moiy Woitloy Montague, vol. IV. p. isa 


It is no disrespect to Richardson to say, that , ho 
t^iild not have had many opportunities of seeing 
the manners of high life ; for society is formed upon 
principles different entirely from a selection of tho 
best and wisest nicn ; and the author’s condition, - 
though far from being low, tndigent, or disrespect- 
able, placed him in an hiiiiibler and happier rank. But 
there is one sort «»f good breeding which is natural 
and unchangeable, ami another, which, consisting 
of a»>orqiiaintancc with tlic evancseciit manners 
and fashions of the day, is merely conventional, and 
is perpetually changing, Ifke the modes of dress ob- 
served in the same circles. The principles of tlio 
first arcfiinprintcd in every»boBoiii of sense and dc- 
’licacy. But to be ignorant of the latter, only shows 
that an aullior is nolPvcry conversant with the so- 
ciety where those flitting rhles are observed, or, what 
may be equally the ca.se, is iiicnpnhleof tracing their 
changefiif andf fading hues. To t ransgress the rules 
of natural good breeding, or to represent charac- 
ters by whom they should be practised as doinpi so, 
is a want of taste which must adhrge as a blcinisli 
to the work so long as it is read. Burcrinies against 
conventional good breeding run a prcsi'riptivc course, 
and C(‘use to l>e observed when the rules transgress- 
ed have, according to the ysuul niiitahility of fashion, 
b^n *Bili«erseded by otiTerH. Such errors are liko 
Livy’s ^alavinity, which became imperceptible to 
latter readers. It was natural that a person of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague’s taste^ond rank should be 
shocked at the W'ant of decorum which she com- 
plains of, blit at this distance of time wc arc nut 
suflieicntly acquainted with the fashions of George 
the Second’s reign to slwre her displeasure. Wo 
know in general, mat salutation continued for a long 
period to beperrrAted by fashibn, as much ns tho 
more lately licetiseR freedoms of sliaking hands and 
offering the arm ; and with this general knowlu'f 'co 
it is 01 liftin consequence to us, at what partic«jlar 

ear of (3od n^n of quality uvre restrained from 

issing their cousins, or, whether Richardson has 
made an anachronisni in that important i^ntti r. 
The merit of Lovelace, considered as a portrait, re- 
mains to ns the same, notwithstanding that wig, 
which i# now frozen to his head amid his sentimefi- 
tal attendance in the ivy-coppiec, and anon skim- 
med into the fire when he receives the fatal news of 
Clarissa’s death. Wc think ns little of dress or fa- 
shion as when wc gaze on the portraits of Vandyke, 
without aaking^E*^^Ecr the rulf and the sleeve be 
or be not precisely of the cut of the period. Love- 
lace^ whether exactly, corresponding, to the minute 
fashions of his own time or no, continues ccjnally to 
be what he is described in the nervous language of 
Johnson, in his Life of Rowe. ” The character of 
liOthorio seems to nave been expanded by Richard- 
son into that of l«ovclacc; but lie has excelled hia 
original in the moral effect of the liction. Lothario, 
with gaycty which cannot be hated, and bravery 
which cannot be despised, retains too much of the 
spectator’s kindness. It was in the power of Rich- 
ardson alone, to teach us at once esteem and detes- 
tation ; to make virtuous resentment overpower all 
the benevolence which wit, and elegance, and cou- 
rage, naturally excite ; and to lose at last tho hero 
in the villain, t 

Still, however, it is impossible altogether to vin- 
dicate Richardson from Lady Mary’s charge, or to 
pronounce him wholly gi||ltless of trespassing upon 
the essence df good breeding, as well ns upon its 

temporary rules and iiiodifleations. Lady (3 

has as miieh liornc'^lay in her« raillery as Miss 
Howe, and her lord is a double of Mr. Hickman. 
Now there ought to have been a diflercnce betwixt 
the vivacity of a country-bred young lady, trained 
up under a sufliciently vulgar mother, and that of 
Miss Grandison, who hiftl always lived in the very 
first society ; and this Lady Murv has a just right 
to complain of. 

There is a fault also attaches to the inangers of 
Sir Charle.'^ Grandison himself, though doubtless 
intended as a model of elegance and courtesy. Tho 
very care wt^h the author has taken to deck Oil 
t Life of RicbanlHon, voJ. 1. 1 >. los- 
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manners and ^;onvcrsatlon with every becoming 
grace of action and words, has introduced a heavy 
fonnalitv, and a sort of Auurishing politeness, into 
his whole person and deportiiieiiU liis manner, in 
short, seoiiis too much studied, and liis talk too 
stidly complimentary, loo like u printed book, to 
use a Scottish phrase, to permit us to associate the 
ideas of gentlemanlike ease and affability, either to 
the one or the other. We believe this obji‘cuog.lias 
been very generally entertained by the fairer sex, 
for whose protection the Inws of uoliteneeis are in- 
troduced, and who must therefore oe the best judges 
how far, they arc complied with. 
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high, and, comparatjircly considered, perhaps the 
undue supcrioriiv asngiied by Johnson to Richard- 
son over Fielding, against whonv he seems to have 
entertained some prejudice. In one passage he as- 
serts, that “ there is more knowledge of the human 
heart in one letter of Richardsmi’s than in all Tom 
Jones And in another, he mus explains thi pro- 
position : *' There is all tlie difference in the world 
between choracters pi nature , and characters of 
iiiaiiiiers, and there is this difference between the 
characters of Fielding and those of Richardson. 


(iiaractcrs of i^unners. are very entertaining : but 
.«. ii.vy aiu vuiiiiJiieu wiiii. ^ . they are to be findcrsiood by a more superlicial ob- 

Notwithsiunding these iniptrfeciions, and thedis- I'Server than characters of piure, where a man must 
advantage which a new workr always sustains at dive into the recesses of the human heart, t Again, 
first comparison with its predecessors, Richardson's in comparing these two , distinguished authors, the 

r. 1! • ■ L T 1 .. .1 1 1: ... 4 - u:„ tntic uses this ilhistrutiuii. — that there was us 

great a difference between ' them, as hetweeii a man 
who knew how a watch waS made, and a man 
who could tell the hour by looking at the dial-phite.”t 
Dissenting as we do from the conclmions to be de- 
duced from Dr. Johnson’s simile, w'e would rather 
so modify It as to describe both authors as excellent 
mcchnnic.s: the time-pieces of Richardson .showing 
a great deal of the internal work by which the index 
is ri'guluted ; while those of Fielding merely point 
to the hour of the day, being all that most men de- 
sire to know. Or,Ko lake a more imiiingcablc coni- 
puriso.i, the analogy betwixt the writings of Field- 
ing and Richardson resembles that which free, bold, 
and true sketches bear to paintings that have been 
very minutely laboured, and whieh, aniid their cx- 
cclfcnee, stilf exhibit some of the heaviness that al- 
most always attends the highest degree o: finishing. 
This, indeed, is admitted by Johnson himself, in Ins 
reply to the oliservation of the Honourable Thomas 
ErsKine, that Richardson was tedious.—*’ Why, sir, 
if you were to read Richardson for the story, your 
impatience would he so niiieli fretted, that you would 
hang yourself. But you must road him for the sen- 
timent, and consider the story only as giving occa- 
sion to the sentiment.” Were we to translate the 


fame was not dimiiiisheu by tlie piihliealion of his 
Charles (rnint/ison^ and his fortune would have 
been increased but for a mercaiuilc fraud, of a na- 
ture peculiarly studueious. By .some means which 
he could nut detect, sheet after sheet of the work as 
it passed the (Tre.^s was stolen from the author's 
prill img-hoiise, and sent to Dublin, where, availing 
themself js of the relations between the two eoiiii- 
tries as they then stood, sonie un|)riiicij)led booksel- 
lers prepan'd an Irish ednkm of the hook# vshich 
they were, thus enabled to bring into the mariict 
soon as the aiiihor, and, by uiiucrselliiig him, greatly 
limited his deserved profits. Richardson apjjcars 
in vain to have sought redress for this injustice by 
means of his correspondents ini relaiid. 'I'he union 
with the sister kingduiii has, among other beiicfici:il 
effects, had that of rcruh'rii/g such frauds impossible 
in future ; and jn that respect has been of the great- 
est service to literatiA'e. JT 

8 iich is the succinct history ofvlichard.son’s pro- 
ductions, and such was its conclusion. It is only 
necessary to mention, that, besides his tlfrec cele- 
brated novels, he cu^ipletcd that cdlection of /'V 
miliar Lelters^ the coniineiiceiiiciit oT which led the 
way to Poww/a— ‘‘ A work,” says Mrs. Barbniild, 


” usually found in the servant’s driiw'er. but which, civw iw tut. oi^iiuiticTin. i..i^ .1.^ 

when so found, has not iinfrcquently detained the controversy into plain language, it might be siuiimed 
eye of the mistress, wondering all the w(iile by up in pronouncing the works of Richardson the 
what secret clinrm she was induced to turn over a mure instructive, and the more deeply affecting, 
book, apparently loo low for her perusal, and that those of Fielding the more amusing; and iliac a 
charm was -Richardson.” This work, which we reader might select the one or the other for his studies, 
have never seen, is said, by the same authority, to accurditig to Tuny Lumpkin’s phrase, us he felt 
illustrate the extreme aeciiracy witUwhieh Richard- himself in a eoncatciiuliun accordingly with 
1 11 II ' *■ diflerence, however, that be who would laugh 

with Fielding, may open Tom Jones at a venture : 
but he who w'oiild w'cep with Richardson, inust be 
content to read through many pagi^, until his mind 
is ill the mood fittest to appreciate the pathetic 
scenes introduced by a sucecs 5 |f)ii of minute and 
highly laboured details. This no doubt frequently 
occasions u suspension of the narrative, in order to 
aflurd time tor the iniiiute delineation of chsracter. 
*' Rirdiardsoii him.^elf has explained his principle” 
ns is i^'e.ll observed by Mr. I) Israeli. “It,” lie tells 
iis, “I give speeches and conversations. I ought to 
give them justly, fur the humours and per.sons of 
clinrncters cannot be known, unless I repeat what 
they say, and their manner of sj^'ing it.” This pro- 
cess of iiiiniuture painting has, luiwever, its bounds ; 


son had attended to all the duties 

Richardson also wToie, in order to assist Dr. 
Johnson, tiic ninety-seventh number of the Jiam- 
bler^ which the editor ushcrtHl in by (he followingdo- 
served cricoiiiiuiii -*' The reader is indebted for this 
day’s entertainment to an author from whom the 
age has received greater favours, who has enlarged 
the knowledge of hiitnan nature, and taught the 
passions to move at the coiiiiiiand of virtue.^’ 

In rxir detailed remarks on Richardson’s several 
novels, wc have, ns usual, nntieipaied iiiueh which 
we otherwise had to say concerning his general 
merits as an auihor. It will be to' liis iniinortnl 

f iruise, that he was perhaps (he first author in this 
iiie of eomposition, who, in fictitious narnitiye 


threw aside the trappings of romance, with all its and iiiaKy readers will be disposed to acquiesce in 
extravagance, and appealed to the genuine passions ’ remark of D’Alembert,— ■“ La Nature est bonae 
of the human heart. The eirciimsianccs which led imitcr^ innis non pas jusqu'a CenniiV* 


him to descend from the tifills of huinkast into the 


imsmsqut 

It is impossible to tell whether Richardson’s pc- 


walks of nature, are described in his own account of culiar and circumstantial mode of narrative arose 

entirely out of the mode in which he evolves his 
story by the correspondence of the actors, or whe- 
ther his early partiality for letter writing was not 
rather founded upon his innate love of detail. But 
these talents and propensities must have borne upon 
ond fortified each other. To the letter writer every 
event is receiit,*'and is described while immediately 
under the eye, without a corresponding degree of re- 
ference to its relative importance to what has past 
and what is to come. All is, so to speak, painted in 

game 


the origin of Puyula^ and li|! ouickly discovered 
that it was not in humble life only that those feel- 
ings exist which find .sympathy in every reader’s 
bosom ; for, if the riympathy which the distresses 
and the magnanimity of Clarissa excite, be not uni- 
versal, wc cannot envy ihuse who arc proof against 
their eliarm. 

Rieiiardson waif well qualified to be the discoverer 
of a ijpw style of writing, for he was a cautious, 
deep, and minute examiner of the human heart, and. 


like Cook or Parrv, loft neither head, bay. nor inlet the ^re ground, and nothing in the distance. A 
behind him, pnlil he had traced its soundings, and game at w^ist, if the subject of a letter, must be de- 


laid it down in his chart, with nil its niiniiie sinuo- 
allies, its depths, and its shallows. Hence the 


* Ronwnll'fi Life of Johnson, edition 1799, voL II. p. 30. 
t Ibid. vol. 1. p. 60S. 
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tailed as niuch at length ns J debate in the House 
of Commons, upon a subjectwf great national mte- 
resf: and lienee, perlians, tha^eiideney to prolixity, 
*of which the ruadt^a of Richardson frequently coni- 

^^There is an additional advantage, tending to the 
same disagrcoable impression, since it requires that 
incidents must be, in many instances, detailed again 
and again, by the various actors, to their different 
l orrespondenfs. If this jiffords the opportunity of 

f dacing the characters, each in their own peculiar 
ight, and contrasting their thoughts, plans, and 
sentiments, that advantage is at It^ist partly balan- 
ced, by arresting the progress of tne story, which 
‘stands still while the characters show all their 
paces, like horses in the manege, without advancing 
a yard. Kut then it gives the reader, as Mrs. Har- 
bauld well remarks, the assurance of being tho- 
roughly acquainted with those in whose fate he is 
to be intereste,d. Iif consequence of this, adds that 
acepmplished lady, “our foldings are not transient, 
cliciteii here And there by a patlietic stroke, hut we 
regard his characters as real personages, whom we 
knoiy null converse with, and whose fate remains 
to he decided in the course of events.”* The mi- 
nute style of Richardsun is accordingly attended 
\vitli.tliis peculiar advantage, that as strong a light 
ns can be necessary is thrown on every personage 
who advances on the scene, aiM that we have as 
distinct an idea of the individual and peculiar cha- 
racter of every female in Mrs. Sinclair’s family 
whom it is necessarv to name ; of the. greedy and 
hypocritical Joseph liCinan ; of the plausible Cap- 
tain Singleton, and of l^ovelace's other agent-s, as 
we have of Tiovelace himself. The character of 
Colonel Morden, for example, altliough we see so 
little of him, is quite individiinl. He is liigh-spiritod. 
hold, and skilful at his weapon ; a man of the world 
and a man of honour; neither violent enough to 
preeiniiate his revenge, nor forbearing enough to 
avoid grasping it when the fitting opportunity offers. 
The awe with which he is regarded by the Hnr- 
lowes even before his appearance, the respect which 
Clarissa entertains for him as a natural protector, 
pre[»are.s us for his npproiujh as he enters on the 
scLMie, like the Aveng<>r of Blood ; too late, indeed, 

• to save Clarissa, hut a woriliy viiidicater of her 
wrongs, and a no less worthy conqueror of Love- 
lace. Whatever piety and forhearanee there* is in 
his cousin’s last charge to such a man ns Colonel 
Morden, we cannot for a inoineiit be either surpris- 
ed or sorry that it is dL^obeyed. 

It must not be overlooked, that, by the circum- 
stantial detail of minute, trivial, and even iininte- 
resliiig eirrumstniices, the author gives to his fic- 
tion an*air of reality that, can scarcely otherwise be 
obtained. In every real narrative, he who tells it, 
dwells upon slight and inconsiderable circumstances, 
no otherwise inten?9tiiig than because they are asso- 
ciated in his mind with the more important e\^iits 
which he desires to communicate. De Po^ who 
understood, and availed liiiiiHelf on all occasions of 
thus mode of garnishing an iinuginary history with 
all the minute accompaniments which distinguish a 
.true one, was sraron a greater master of this pecu- 
liar art, than was our author Richardson. 

Still, with all these advantages, which %o pecu- 
liarly adapted the mode of currying on the story by 
epistolary correspondence to Richardson’s peculiar 
genius, it has its corresponding defects. In order 
that all may he Wntten, which must be known fcf 
the purpose of the narrative, the characters must 
freiiueiitly write, when it would be more natural for 
Jlicm to be acting— must frwiuently write what it is 
nopiHtural to write at all— and must at all times 
write a great deal oficner, -and a great deal more, 
than one would now think human l^e has time for. 
But these arguments did not probablv weigh much 
with Richardson, an inveterate letter- writer from 
his youth upwards, and hisnself certainly as indefa- 
tigable. (yve had almost enid formidable) a corres- 
pondent as any of the characters he has^rawo. • 
Richardson was himself aw.ire of the luxuriance 
* Lifo uf Richanbiuii, voL I. p. Ixxiti. 


of his imagination, and that he was sometimes apt 
to exceed the patieuee of the rendtr. He indulged 
nis own vein, by writing without any fixed plan, 
.md at great length, which he afterwards curtailed 
and compressed ; so that, strange ns it may seem, 
ni.s compositions were reduced almost one-half in 
point of size before they were cominittud to the press. 
In his two first novels, he showed niiieh nttentiuii 
to the plot; and though difl'use and prolix in nnrra- 
^iQftitPan never be said to be rambling or desultory. 
No characters are introduced, but for tlie purpose 
of advancing the plot }• and there are but few of 
those digressive dialogues and dissertations witli 
whieh*iSir Charles (Trant^i8on abounds. The story 
of Pamela and of Clarissa keeps the direct ronif, 
though it moves slowly. But in his last work, the 
author is much more dxcursivc. There is indeed 
little in the plot to require attention ; tlie various 
events, which are successively narrated, being no 
otherwise connected together, tiiaii as they idace 
the character of the hero in some flow and peculiar 
point of view. The same may be said of the nume- 
rous and long conversations npnh religious and 
moral topics, which compose so great a part of the 
work, that a venerable old lady, whom^we well 
knew, when in advance^ age she became subject to 
drowi^.fits, chose to Hear Sir Charles (trandison 
rend to her as she sat in her elbow-chair, in pro 
fercncc to any other work, “ because,” said she, 
“should I drop asleep in coiirsg of the reading, 1 am 
sure when I awnk(\ I shall have lost none uf the 
story, but shall film the party, where I left them, 
conversing in the ccdar-jmrlonr'* — It is probable, 
after all. tnat-the prolixity of Richardson, which, to 
our giddy-pneed times, is the greatest fault of his 
writing, was noAsuch an objifction to bis contern- 
poriiries. Those^who with patience had studied 
rant and bombast in the folios of Sciideri, could not 
readily fire of nature, sense, and genius, in the oc- 
tavos of Hicliiv;dson. But a laodern reader may bo 
permitted to wish that Clarissa had been a good 
deni abridged at the beginning, and Sir i^harles 
Grandison at the end : that the last two volumes 
of Pamela had been ubsulutely cntieelled, and the 
seconiimueh comnrossed. ' And, upon the whole, it 
might be desired tiiat many of those trivial details 
of dresses and decorations, which relish, to say 
truth, uf the niantua-makers’ shops in which Rich- 
ardson made his first efforts at composition, were 
altogether abolished, especially where they pre put 
into the letters of sensible persons, or impcninently 
tlinist upon us during the currency of a scene of 

E as.sioii. It rcf|uires the recollection of Rieliard.son’s 
igiiest xajwers to maintain our respect for him, 
where he makes Lovelnec, amidst all his triumph at 
Clarissa’s elopement, describe her dress to Belford, 
from top to toe, with all the professional accuracy 
of a nian-inilliner. But it is ungracious to dwell on 
defects, redeemed by so iiiuiiy cxrelicncics. 

The style of Richardson was of that pliable and 
facile kind, which could, with slight variety, be 
adapted to what best befitted his various personages. 
When he wrote in his higher characters, it was co- 
pious, expressive, and appropriate, but, through the 
imperfection of his education, not always strictly 
elegant, nor even accurate. During his life, the 
common cant as usual was. that he received assist- 
ance, which, as a practical lul mission of personal 
incompetence to the taslfc they have undertaken, we 
believe few 'bnien of reputed talent would stoop to 
accept of. It is now known that he wrote his whole 
works without any Aich aid, excepting the Ode to 
WUdam by Mrs. Carter, and a number of Latin 
quotations, furnished by a learned friend to bedizen 
the epistle of Elias Brand. 

. The power of Richai^on’s painting in his deeper 
scenes of tragedy, nevfr has been, and probably 
never will be. excelled. Those i^f distressed inno- 
cence, as in the history of Clarissa and Clementina, 
rend the very heart; and few, jealous of manly equa- 
nimity, should read them for the first time in presence 
of society. In others, where the sanic heroines, and 
particularly 411arissa, display a nolile elevation of 
soul, rising above earthly considerations and earthly 
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oppression, reader is perhaps as much elevated 
towards a pure synipathy with virtue and religion, 
as uninspired composition can raise him. His scenes 
of iininixed horror, as the deaths of Helton and of the 
infamous Sinclair, are as dreadful as the former are 
elevating; and they are directed to the same noble 
purpose, increasing our fear and hatred of vice, as 
the forincr are qualified to augment our love and 
veneration of virtue. In this respect Fieldiiigjmght 
have paid to Richardson's genius the jii.st tnhute. 


other respects, Drydcn rendered to Otwny— “ Yet he 
succeeds in moving tlic^ passions, which I» cannot 
do.” 

The lighter qualities of the lyivcliat wi-rc less pro- 
per to this distinguished «iuthor than those which 
are allied to tragedy. Yet not even in these was 
Richardson deficient; and liis sketches of this kind 
display the same accurate knowledge of humanity 
manimsted in his higher efTorls. His comedy is not 
overstrained ; ho never steps beyond the bounds of 
nature, and nefer sacrifices truth and probability to 
brilliancy of effect. Without what is properly termed 
wit, thcAiulhor possessed liveliness and gayety suffi- 
cient to colour those comic scenes ; and though he 
is never, like his rival Fielding, irresistibly hvlivrous, 
nor indeed ever essays to be so, there is a fijnd*of 
quaint drollery pervades his lighter sketches, which 
renders them very imreeuble to the reader. 

Without a curnpIcTe copy of the Works of this dis- 
ced 

would be deplorably dcfici.'nt; yet the chan 
taste and of fashion, frorr^thc causes, wc ‘ 
stated, has thrown a temporary shade over Rich- 
ardson's popiilarityt Or, perha^, he may, in the 
present generation, be only paying, by comparative 
neglect, the price of the very high reputation which he 
etijoyeil during his own age. For if immortality, or 
any thing approarhqpg to it, isgrant^l to authors and 
to their works, it seems only to be on the conditions 
assigued to that of Nounaliad, in the beautiful East- 
ern tfuo, that they shall be liable to occasional intcr- 
valsof slumber and comparative oblivion. Yet, under 
all these disadvantages, the genius of Richardson 
must be ever acknowledged to have done honour to 
the languoge in which he wrote, and his manly and 
virtuous application of his talents to have been of 
service to morality, and to human nature in general. 
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to that of the lowest and most miscellaneous kind 
to which his fortui|p condemned him, that he ac- 
quired the extended fiiiniliarily with the English 
character, in every rank and aspect, which has made 
his name inimorial as a painter of national manners. 

Henry Fielding, born 22d ^prUi 1707, was of no- 
ble descent, the third son of General Edmund Field- 
ing, liimstdf the third son of the Hon. John Fielding, 
who was the fifth son of William, Earl of Deiibign. 
who died in 1G56. Our aiTthor was nearly connected 


brighter ornament t 
in the wit and beauty of 
t Wortley Montague. The mother of Henry Fieldinjg 
was a daughter of Judge Gold, the first wife of his 
father the General. Henry was the only son of this 
marriage ; but he hod four sisters of the full blood, 
of whuin Sarah, the third, was distinguished as on 
authoress by the history of Ddvid Simple, and other 
literary attempts. General Fielding married a se- 
cond time, after the death of his firsli lady, and had 
a numerous family, one of whom is well rciiieiiibcred 
as a judge of police, by the title of Sir John Fielding. 
It is most probable, that the expense attending so 
large a family, together with a natural thoughtless- 
ness of disposition on the par t of his fn iher, occasioneii 
Ilcnry's being early thrown into those precarious 
circumstances, wkh which, excepting at brief inter- 
vals, he continued to struggle through life. 

After receiving the rudiments of education from 


Of all the works of imagination, to which English strung constitution, a keen relish of Dleusure, 


genius has given origin, the writings of Henry field- 
ing are, perhaps, most decidedly and exclusively her 
own. They arc not altogether beyond the reach of 
translation, in the proper sense and spirit of the 
word, but wo even question, whether they can be 
fully understood, or relished to the highest extent, 
by such natives of Scotland and Ireland, as arc not 
habitually and intimately acquainted with the cha- 
racters and manners of Old England. Parson 
Adams, Towwouse, Partridge, above all. Squire 
Western, are personages as peculiar to England, as 
they are unknc to plln'r countries. Nay, the 
actors, whose character is of a more general east, as 
Allworthy, Mrs. Mdicr, Torn Jones himself, and al- 
most all the siihordiiintc agents in (he narrative, have 
the same cast of iintionaiity, which adds not a little 
to the ycrisimilitude of the tal^. The persons of the 
story |ivc in England, travel in England. quarrel and 
fight in England ; and scarce an incident occurs, 
without its being marked by something, which could 
not well, have happened in any other country. This 
nationality, may he ascrilied to the author's own 
habits of life, which rcMidnred him conversant, at 
difierent pcritNls, Vrith all the various classes of Eng- 
lish weiety, specimens of which he has selected with 
inimitable spirit of choice and, description, for the 
amusement of his readers. Like many other men 
of talent. Fielding was unfortunate, -||his life w'as a 
life of imprudence and uncertainty : but it was while 
passing wm the high society to which he was born, 


became ini hiied deeply with that love of classic litera- 
ture. which may be traced through all his works. 
As his father destined him to the bar, he was sent 
from Eton to study at Leyden, where he is said to 
have given earnest attention to the civil law. Had 
he remained in this regular course of study, tho 
courts would probably nave gained a lawyer, and 
the world would have lost a man of genius { but the 
circumstances of General Fielding determiiied the 
chance in favour of posterity, though perhaps against 
his son. Remittances failed, oiid the young student 
was compelled to return, at the age uf twenty, to 
plunge into the dissipation of London, without a. 
monitor to warn, or a friend to support him. (Gene- 
ral Fielding, indeed, promised his son an allowance 
of two hundred pounds a-year ; but this, os his son 
iksed to say, ” any one might pay who would.” It 
is only neeessary to add, that Fielding was tall, 
handsome, and well-proportioned, had an expressive 
countenance, and possessed, with' an iincoiiimoiilY 
strung constitution, a keen relish of Dleusure, with 


the power of enjoying tliepresent^noment, and trust- 
ing to chance for the future,— and the reader has 
before him siiflicient grounds to estimate the extent 
of his improvidence and distress. Lady Mary Wort- 
ley«Montaguc, his kinswoman, and early acquaint- 
ance,^ has traced his lemperamcnt, and its conse- 
quences, in a few lines ; and no one who can use her 
words, would willingly employ his own. 

“lam sorry for Henry FieWing's death,” says her 
ladyship, in one of her letters, ^pon receiving iiiforr 
matioii of that event, “ not only as I shall read no 
more o# his writings, but because 1 believe he lost 
more than others, as no man enjoyed life more than 
he did ; though few had less occasion to do so, the 
highest of his preferment beinit-ralfing in the lowest 
.sinks of vice and misery. I should think it a nobler 
and less nauseous employment, tp be one of tho 
staflf-oificers that, conduct the nocturnal weddings. 
Hia happy constitution, (even, when he had, with 
great pains, half demolished it,) made him forged 
every evil, when he was before a venison-pasty or 
over a flask of champaign ; and I am persuaded ho 
has known nfore happy moments than any prince 
upon earth. Hia natural spirits gave him rapture 
with his cook-maid, antkcheerfulncss when he was 
starving in a garret. There was a groat similitude 
between hia character and that of Sir Richard 
Steele. He hod the advantage, both in learning, 
and, in my opinion, genius : they both agreed in 
wantmg money, in spite of all their friends, and 
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would have wanted it, if th Jr hereditary lands had 
been as extensive as their inumnation ;,yet each of 
them was so formed for nippiness, it is pity he 
was not immoftah’* 

Some resources were necessaiy for a man of plea- 
sure, and Field ins found them in his pen, having, 
as he used to say mmself, no alternative, but to be a 
hackney writer, or a hackney, coachman. He at 
first employed himself in writing for the theatre, 
then in high reputation, having reoently engaged the 
talents of Wycherley, of Congreve, Vanburgh, and 
Farquhar. Fielding^s cyimeciies and farces were 
brought on the stage in hasty suefesesion ; and play 
after play, to the number of eighteen, sunk or swaip 
on the theatrical sea, betwixt the years 17*27 and 
1736. Nonp of these are now known or read, ex- 
cepting the mock-tragedy of Tom 'IViumb^ the trans- 
lated play of 7%e and the farces of 

Moek‘DoctoT and lnJtrif(uing Chamber-Maid ; and 
7 ct they are the production of an author unrivalled 
jor his conception and illustration of character in the 
kindred walK of imaginary narrative. 

Fielding, the first of British novelists, for such he 
may surely be termed, has thus added his name to 
that of Le Sage and others, who, eminent for ficti- 
tious narration, have either altogether failed in their 
dramatic attempts, or at least have fallen far short 
of that degree of excellence, whjeh might have been 
previously augured of them. Ft is hard to fix upon 
any plausible reason for a failure, which has occurred 
in too many instances to be the operation of mere 
chance, especially since d priori one would think 
the same talents necc'-asary for both walks of litera- 
ture. Force of character, strength of expression, 
felicity of contrast and situation, a well-constructed 
plot, in which the development is at once natural 
and unexpected, and where the interest is kept uni- 
formly alive, till summed up by the cutastropne— all 
tiiese are requisites as essential to the labour of the 
novelist, as to that of the dramatist, and, indeed, 
appear to comprehend the sum of the qualitira ne- 
cessary to success in both departments. Fielding’s 
biographers have, in this particular instance, ex- 
plained his lack of theatrical success, as arising en- 
tirely from the careless haste with which he huddled 
up his dramatic compositions: it being no uncom- 
mon thing with him to finish nn net or two in a 
iiiorning, and to write out whole scenes upqn the 
paper ill which his favourite tobacco had been wrap- 
ped up. Negligence of this kind will no doubt pive 
rise to great inequalities in the productions oi*an 
author, so careless of his reputation ; but will scarcely 
occoimt for an nltribiite sometliing like dulness, 
which pervades Fielding's iilays, and which is rarely 
fi.Mind.iii those works wliich a man of genius throws 
off “at a heat,” fb use Dryden’s expression, inpro- 
digal self-reliance on his internal resources. Neither 
are we at all disposed to believe, that an .‘iiithqr, so 
careless as Fielding, took much more pains in la- 
bouring his novels, than in composing his pTays; 
and we arc, therefore compelled to seek so life other 
and more general reason for the inferiority of the 
latter. This may perhaps be found in the nature of 
those two studies, which, intimately connected as 
they seem to be, i^e yet naturally distinct in some 
very essential particulars : so much bo ag to vindi- 
cate the general opinion, that he who applies himself 
with eminent success to the one, becomes, in some 
degree, unqualifiecL for the other like the artizan, 
who, by a piirticnrer turn for excellence in one me- 
chanical department, loses the , habit of dexterity 
necessary for acquitting himself with eaiinl reputation 
in another; or as the artist, who has dedicated him- 
self to the use of water-colours, is «sually less dis- 
tinguished by his skill in oil-painting. 

It is the object of the novel-writer to place before 
the reader as full and accurate a leprcscntation of 
the events which he relates, as caii be done by the 
mere force of an excitecL imagination, without the 
assistance of material oujccts. His sole appeal is 
made to the world of fancy and of ideas, and in this 
consists his strength and his weakness his ^vefty 
and his wealth. He cannot, like the pajinter, present 
a visible and tangible representation of hu towns 
VoL. VIII. 


and his wooes, his palaces and hi\ castles: but, by 
a wakening the imagination of a congenial reader, 
he places before his mind’s eye, landscapes fairer 
than thqw of Claude, and wilder than those of Sal- 
vator. He cannot, like the dramatist, present be- 
fore our living eyes the hefbes of funner days, or the 
beautiful creations of his own fancy, enibodied in 
the grace and majesty of Kemble or of Siddoiis; but 
he can teach his reader to conjure up forms even 
mm b dignified and beautiful than theirs. Tbesamo 
difiereiice follows him through every branch of his 
art. The author of a^ovel, in short, has neither 
stage nor scene-painter, nor company of comedians, 
nor dfesser, nor wardrobe ; words, applied with the 
best of his skill, must supply all that these bring 
to the assistance bf the dramatist. Action, and 
tone, and gesture, the smile of the lover, the frown 
of the tyrant, the grimace of the buffoon,— all must 
be told, for nothing can be shown. Thus, the very 
dialogue becomes mixed with the narration : for he 
pFiiist not only tell what the characters actually said, 
in which his task is the same as tli^t of the dramatic 
author, but must also describe the tone, the look, 
the gesture, with which their speech was accom- 
panied,— telling, in short, all which, in tne drama, 
It beepmes the provings of the actor to express. It 
aiult therefore, frequently hjippeti, that the author 
best iiiiaiificd for a province, in which all depends on 
the communication of his own ideits and feelings to 
the reader, without any intciweniiig medium, may 
fall short of the skill necessary to adapt his compo- 
sitioiis to the medium of the stage, where the very 
qualities most excellent in a novelist are out of place, 
and an impciiimcnt to^success. Description and 
narration, which fofni theessipiceof the novel, must 
be very sparingly introduced into dramatic compo- 
sition, and scarce ever have a good cfiect upon tho 
stage. ^Kveii Piif}| in The Critic^ has the good sense 
to leave out ” all about gilding the eastern hemis- 
phere and she very first tlftig which the players 
struck out of his niomorable tragedy was, the de- 
scription of Clueen Blizubeth. her palfrey, aind her 
side-saddle. The drama speaks to the eye and ear ; 
and when it ceases to address these bodily organs, 
and would exact from a theatrical audience riiat ex- 
ercise of the imagination which is necessary to follow 
forth and embody circuinstiiiices neither spoken 
nor exhibited, there is an iiii mediate failure, though 
it may be the failure of a man of genius. Hence it 
follows, that though a good acting play may ha 
made by sch^cting a plot and characters from a 
novel, yet scarce any effort of genius could render a 
play into a narrative romance. In the former case, 
tlie author has only to contract the events within 
the space necessary for rcprcsentatinii, to choose tho 
most striking characters, and exhibit them in tho 
most forcible contrast, discard from the dialogue 
whatever is redundant or tedious, and so dramatize 
the whole. But we know, not any effort of genius, 
which could successfully insert into a good play, 
those accessaries of description and delineation, 
which arc necessary to dilate it into a readable 
novel. It mw thus easily be conceived, that he 
whose chief talent lies in addressing the imagination 
only, and whose style, therefore, must he expanded 
and circumstantial, may fail in a kind of composition 
where so much must be left to the efforts of the 
actor, with liis allies and assistants the scene-painter 
and property-man, andswhere every attempt to in- 
terfere with their nrovince, is an error unfavourable 
to the success of the piece. Besides, it must be fur- 
ther remembered, tliat in fictitious narrative an au- 
thor carries on his manufacture alone, and upon his 
own account; whereas, in dramatic writing, he en- 
ters into partnership with the performers, and it is 
by their joint efforts that tho piece is to succeed. 
(Jopartnery is called, by Civilians, tho mother of 
discord ; and how likely it is to srove so in the pre- 
sent, instance, may be illustratca by reference to the 
admirable dialogue between the Player and in 
Joseph Andrewss Book III. chap. 10. The poet must 
either be contented to fail, or to riyike great coiide- 
Bcensions icMho experience, and pay much attention 
to the peculiar qualifications, of those by whom his 
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E iece is to be represented. And he who in a novel 
ad only to fit sbntiments, action, and character, to 
the ideal beiii(|ts, is now compelled to assume the 
much more difficult task of adapting all these to 
real existing person|!^ who, unless their parts are 
exactly suited to their o8rn taste, and their peculiar 
capacities, have, each in his line, the means, and 
not infrequently the inclination, to ruin the success 
of the play. Such are, amongst many others, the 
peculiar difficulties of the dramatic ar^ aifd they 
seem impediments which lie peculiarly in the way 
of the novelist who aspirea*to extend his sway over 
the stage. 

Another circumstance «may in the preseflt day 
mostly interfere with the success of dramauc au- 
thors, and arises from the deca$^ of that I'amjliar ac- 
quaintance with the stage and its afi'airs, which pre- 
vailed during the more splendid days of the British 
theatre. It requires a frequent and close attendance 
upon the stage learn the peculiar points which 
interest an audience, and the art of forming the 
situations^ as ^ey are technically called, which 
arrest attention and bringdown applause.. This is 
a qualification for dramatic excellence, which fash- 
ionable hours and modern manners render difficult 
to any one who is not abso^^tely himself an actor. 
Nevertheless it is of such consef|uencc, thortritVill 
be found, that the dullest and worst plays, Wnttcii 
by authors who have themselves trod the stage, 
are, however intoleri^le in the closet, redeemed, in 
action, by some felicitous positiion or encounter of 

E ersons, which makes them pass muster on the 
oards. But this observation, though arising natu- 
rally out of the subject, cAnnot be said to apply to 
Fielding, much of ^hose life hi^ probably been 
passed behind the scenes, and w||p had, indeed, as 
we shall see, been at one time a sort of manager 
himself. ^ 

We have noticed, that until the year 1737, or there- 
abouts, Fielding hvcA the life of a nun of wit and 
phiasiire about town, seeking and finding amuse- 
ment ill scenes of gayety and dissipation, and dis- 
charging the expense incidental to such a life, by 
the precarious resources afibrded by the stage. He 
even became, for a season, the manager of m com- 
pany, having assembled together, in a number 
of discarded comedians, who, he firoposed, should 
execute his own dramas at the little theatre in the 
Uayinarkct, under the title of the Great Mogul’s 
Company of Comedians. The project did not suc- 
ceed ; and the company, which, as he expressed it, 
had seemed to drop from the clouds, were under the 
necessity of disbanding. 

During his theatrical career, Fielding, like most 
authors of the time, found it iuipossible to interest 
the public sufficiently in the various attempts which 
he made to gain popular favour, without condescend- 
ing to flatter their political animosities. Two of his 
dramatic pieces, Pasquin^ and 7Vie Historical lit- 
sister^ display great acrimony against Bir Robert 
Walpole., ffom whom, in the year 1730, he had in 
vain sought for patronage.* The /reedom of his 
satire is said to have operated considerably in pro- 
ducing a measure which was thought necessary to 
arrest the license of the stage, and put an end to 
that proiiencBS to personal and political satire which 
had been fostered by the success of Gay’s Htgqar^s 
Optra, This measure was the discretional power 
vested in the Lord Chambwlain, of rcfi^sing a license 
to any piece of which he should disapprove. ’Fhe 
regulation was the cause of much clamour at the 
time ; but licentidhs satire ha^since found so many 
convenient modes of access to the public, that its 
exclusion from the stage is no longer a matter of 
interest or regret; nor is it now deemed, a violent 
aggression on liberty, that^^contending political par- 
ties cannot be brought into collision within the walls 
of the theatres, intended, as they are, for places of 
public amusement, not for scenes of party strura;le. 

Abiffit 1736, Fielding seems to have formed the 
resolution of settling in life. He espoused a young 

* We pmiorve aOthc end of this IntroductiiiR. the ad- 
draaaed to Walpola on this oocasioa, as a spociCicn of FioMuif's 
poouy. 


lady of Salisbury, nanled Craddock, beautiful, amia- 
ble, and possessed of^600f. About the same time, 
by the death, it has seen supposed, of his mother, 
he succeeded to a small estate of about 200/. per 
annum, situated at S tower, in Derbyshire, afibrding 
him, in those days, the means of decent competence. 
To this place he retired from Dbndon, but unfortu- 
nately carried with him the aaine improvident dis- 
position to enjoy the present at expense of the 
future, which seqms to have marked his whole life. 
He established an equipage, with showy liveries i 
and his biographers lay sqme stress on the circum- 
stance, that tltfscolour being a bright yellow, re- 
fliiired to be frequently renewed,— 'an important par- 
ticular, which, in humble imitation of our accurate 
predecessors, we deem it unpardonable to suppress. 
Horses, hounds, and the exercise of an* unbounded 
hospitality, soon aided the yellow livcry-nien in de- 
vouring the substance of their ipipruvideiit master ; 
and three years found Fielding without land, home, 
or revenue, a student in the 'Temple, where he ap- 
plied himself closely to the law, and alter the usual 
term was called to the bar. It is probable, he brought 
nothing frorn Derbyshire save that experience -of a 
rural lif& and its pleasures, which afterwards enabled 
him to delineate the inimitable Squire Western. ■ 

Fielding ^d now a profession, and, as he strong- 
ly applied his powerful mind to the principles of tho 
law, It might nave oeen expected that success would 
have followed in proportion. But those profession- 
al persons who cun advance or retard the practice 
of a young lawyer, mistrusted, probably, the appli- 
cation of a wit and a man of pleasure, to the busi- 
ness they might otherwise have confided to him; 
and it is said, that Fielding’ .s own conduct was such 
as to justify their want of confidence. Disease, the 
consequence of a free life, came to the aid of dissi- 
pation of mind, and interrupted the course of Field- 
ing’s practice by severe fits of the gout, which gra- 
dually impaired his robust constitution. We find 
him, therefore, having again recourse to the stage, 
where he attempted to produce a continuation of his 
own piece of 7 Vie Virgin Unmasked j but, as one 
of the characters was supposed to ho written in ridi- 
cule, of a man of quality, the Chamberlain refused 
his license. Pamphlets of political controvcTsy, fu- 
gitive tracts, and essays, were the next means he 
had recourse to for subsistence; and as his ready 
pen produced them upon every emergency, he con- 
trived, by the profits, to support himself and his fa 
nifly, to which he was fondly attached. 

Amid this anxious career of precarious expedient, 
and constant labour, he had the inisfortuiie to lose 
his wife; and his grief at this domestic calamity 
was so exirenie, that his friends bcciinie ajariiied 
for the consequences to bis rcasen. The violence 
of the emotioiq however, was transient, ilioiigh his 
regret was lasting ; and the necessity of subsistence 
conniellcd him again to resume his literary labours. 
At Ikiigthf in the year 1,741 or 1742, cireuineiaiices 
iiiduem him to engage in a mode of composition, 
which he retrieved from the disgrace in which he 
found it. and rendered a classical department of 
British literature. 

The novel of Pamela^ published in 1740, had car 
ried therfnnic of Richardson to the highest pitch ; 
and Fiefaing,— whether he was tired of hearing it 
over-praised, (for a book, several passages of which 
would now be thought highly indelicate, was in 
those days even, rcconiinended*from the pulpit,) or 
whether, as a writer for daily subsistence, he caught 
at whatever interested the public for the time; or, 
whether, in fine, he was seduced by that wicked spi- 
rit of wit whic^i cannot forbear turning into ridicule 
the idol of the day,— resolved to caricature the style, 
principles, and personages of this favourite perform- 
ance. As Gay's desire to satirize Philips gave rise 
to ,7 Tie ShepheriPs Week^ so Fielding’s purpose to 

drew ; and in both casd^ but espc?a?iy in t^e lat- 
ter, a work was executed infinitely better than could 
tfavei^een expected to arise out of such a motive, 
the reader received a degree of pleasure very 
(uifcrent, as* well as far superior, to what the author 
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himBelf appears to nave pro^scd. There is, indeed, Fathers was lost by Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, 
a fine vein of irony in Ficlarns’s novel, as will ap- and, when recovered, was acted alter the author’s 
% pear from comparing it with me pages of Pamela ; death, for the benefit of his family. An anecdote re- 
but Pamela, to which that irony was applied, is now spec ting the carelessness with which Fielding re- 
in a manner forgotten, and Joseph Andrews conti- garded his theatrical fame, is thus given by former 
nues to bo read, for the admirable pictures of .man- biographers , • 

ners which it presdhts, and above all, for the inimi- “On one of the days of its rehearsal, (i. e. the re- 
table character of Mr. Abraham Adams, which hrursal of the Wedding-day,) Garrick, who perform- 
alone is sufficient to stamp the superiority of Field- ed a principal part, and who was even then a fa- 
ing over all writers of bis class. .The worthy par- voimte with the public, told Fielding, he was appre- 
son’s learning, his simplicity, his evangelical purity Imnsive that the audieii^ would make free with him 
of heart, and oenevolencs of disposition, are so ad- in a particular passage, iind remarked, that as a re- 
tnirably mingled with pedantry, kbsence of mind, pulse might disconcert him during the remainder of 
and with the habit of athletic and gymnastic exercise the night, the passage should be omitted,— ‘No 
then aciiuired at the universities by students of all d— n ’em,’ replied he, if the scene is not a good one, 
descriptions, that he may be s.ifely termed one of the let them find tkat tfut.’ Accordingly, the play was 
richest proouciiotis of the Muse of Fiction. Like brought out without alteration, and, as had been 
Don Quixote, Parson Adams is beaten a little too foreseen, marks of disapprobation appeared. Gar- 
iiiuch and too often i but the cudgel lights upon his rick, alarmed at the hisses he had met with, retired 
shoulicrs, as on those of the honoured Knight of into the green-room, where the au^ior was solacing 
La*Marichajwithout the slightest stain to his repu- himself with a bottle of champaign. He had by this 
tation ; andTic is bastinadoed without being degra- time drank pretty freely ; and, glancing his eye at 
decl. The style of this piece is said, in the preface, the actor, wmle clouds of tobacco issued from his 
to have been an imitation of Cervantes ; but both in mouth, cried out,—* What’s the matter, parrirk? 
Joseph Andrews and Tom Jones, the author appears what arc they hissing iiow T—* Why, the scene that 
also to have had in view the Roman Comique of the I begfmd you to retrencm’ replied the actor ; * 1 knew 
once celebrated Scarron. From this author he has ibwoiud not do ; and they nave so frightened me, 
copied the mock heroic style, which tells ludicrous that f shall not be able to collect myself apin the 
events in the language of the classical Epic ; a vein whole night.’--* Oh! d— n ’eim’ reioincd he, with 
of pleasantry which IS soon wrought out, and which great coolness, ‘they have dound it out, have 
Fielding has employed so often as to expose him to they?’’* ... . . 

the charge of pedantry. Besides vanoiia fugitive pieces. Fielding published 

Joseph Andrews was eminently successful; and in, or about, 1743, a volume of Miscellanies, inclu- 
the aggrieved Richardson, who was fond of praise ding The JoUrney /ronF this World to the Next^ a 
even to adulation, was proportionally offended, while tract containing a good deal pf Fielding’s peculiar 
his groiiri of admirers, male and female, took care humour, but of \yhich it is difficult to conceive the 
to echo ba< k his sentiments, and to heap Fielding plan or purport. The History of JoriaL'ian Wild 
with reproach. Their animosity survived his life, the f/reg/ next followed. It is not easy to see what 
and we find the most ungenerous reproaches thrown Fielding proposed to himself by a picture of com- 
upon his memory, in the course of Richardson’s cor- plete vice, uririliuved by anytlHngpf hiinian feeling, 
rcspondeiicc. Richardson was well acquainted with and never by any accident even deviating into vir- 
Fielding’s sisters, and complained to them, -not of tue; and the ascribing a tram. of fjctitious«odven- 
Fielding’s usage of himself, that he was too wise, or tiires to a real character, has in it something clumsy 
too proud to mention,— but of his unfortunate predi- and inartificial on the one hand, and, on the other, 
lection to what was mean and low in character and subjccls the author to a suspicion that he only used 
description. The following expressions are remark- the title of Jonathan Wild m order to connect his 
able as well for the extreme modesty of the writer book with the popular renown of thatinfarnous dc- 
who thus rears himself into the paramount ju^ge of predator. But there are few passages in Fielding’s 
Fielding’s qualities, as for the delicacy which could more cclebrntod works, more marked with his pecu- 
intriide siicli observations on the ear of his rival’s liar genius, than the scene betwixt his hero and the 
sister ; ** Poor Fielding ! 1 could not help telling flis Ordinary, when in Newgate. 

sister that I was cqutuly surprised at, and concern- Besides these more permanent proofs of his indns- 
eii for his continued lowness. Had your brother, trious application to iitcratiiTe, the pen of Fielding 
said I,' been born in a stable, or been a runner at a was busily employed in the political and literary con- 
8pun<'ijig-housc, one should have tliought him a gc- troversies of the times. He conducted one paper 
iiiiis,%ri(l wishei^ he had had the advantage of a called The Jacobite Journal^ the object of which 
liberal education, and of being admittnl into good was to eradicate those feelings and sentiments 
company 1’’— After this, we are nut surprised at its which had been already so efli'Ctually crushed upon 
being alleged that Fielding was deelitutc of inven- the Field of Culloden. The True Patriot, and Ihe 
tion and talent; that the run of his best work^was Champion, were works of the same kind, which he 
nearly over ; and that he would soon be forg(Btcn as entirely composed, or in which, at least, be had a 
an author ! Fielding does not appear to have retort- principal share. In these various papers he steadily 
ed any of this ill-will; so that, if ho gave the first ndvoeatod what was then calhxi the Whig cause, 
ofTenec, and that an unprovoked one, he was also being iittacheil to the principles of the revolution, 
the first to retreat from the contest, and to allow to and the royal family of Brunswick, or, in other 
Richardson those claims which his genius really de- words, a person well affected to church and state, 
niandcd from the liberality of hi.s contemporaries. Hi.s zeal was long unnoticed, while far inferior wri- 
In the fifth number of the Jacobite Journal, Fielding ters were enriched out of the secrct-scrvice-inoney 
highly commemls Clarissa, which is by far the best with unexaivplcd prodigality. At length, in 1749, he 
and most powerfiil of Richardson’s novels, and, with received a small pension, together with ihe then dis- 
ihose scenes in Sir Charles GrandUon which refor reputable office of a Justice. of Pence for Westmin- 
to the history of Clementina, contains the passages ster and Middlesex, *of which h0 was at liberty to 
of deep pathos on which his claim to immortality make the best he could by the worst means ho 
• must finally rest. Perhaps this is one of the cases might choose. This office, such as it was, ho 

in which one would rather nave sympathized with the owed to the interference of Mr. , afterwards 

thoughtless offender, than with the less liberal and Lord Lytlleton. . . 

almost ungenerous mind which so long retained its At this period, the Magistrates of Westminster, 
resentment. thence termed Trading Justices, were repaid by fees 

After the publication of Joseph Andrews, Fielding for their serviees to the public j a mean and wretch- 
had again recourse to tHb stage, and brought out ed system, wliieh made it the interest of the.sl! func- 
The Wedding-day, which, though on the whole un- tionaries to inflame every petty dispute which was 
successful, produced him some small ptoflt. s This brought before them, to trade, as it ^ere, in gijilt and 
was the last of his theatrical efforts which appeared in iniscrv, ai«l to wring their precarious siibsi.^fcnce 
during bis life. The manuscript comedy of The out of thieves and pickpockets. The habits of I* leld- 
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ing, never choice or select in his society, were not 
improved bv tint to which his place exposed him. 
Horace Walpole raves us, in his usual unfeeling, but 
lively manner, the following description of a visit 
made to Fielding in his capacity of a Justine, by 
which we see his mind had stooped itself complete* 
ly to his situation. 

“Rigby gave me as strong a picture of nature. 
He and Peter Bathurst, t’other night, carried a ser- 
vant of the latter’s, who had attempted to shoot 
him, before Fielding, who, to all his other avoca- 
tions,^ has, by the grace of Mr. Littleton, added that 
of Middlesex Justice. He sent them word he was 
at supper,— they must come next morning.^ They 
did nut understand that freedom, and ran up, where 
they found him banqueting with a blind man, [Field- 
ing's brother probably,] ik wh— . and three Irish- 
men, on some cold mutton, and a uono of ham, both 
in one dish, and the dirtiisst cloth. He never stirred, 
or asked them to sit. Rigby, who had seen him 
come so often tb beg a guinea of Sir Williams, 
and Bathurst, at whose father’s he had lived for vic- 
tuals, understoon that dignity as little, and pulled 
themselves chairs, on which he civilized.’’* 

This iif a hiimilialing anecdote, even after we have 
made allowance for the arif^tocratir oxagqerntiun of 
Walpole, who, in acknowlefiging Fiehiing’»tab‘n|s 
elsewhere, has not failed to stigmatize the Uif^iicss 
of his society and hahits.t Vet it is consoling to 
observe, that Fielding’s principles remained unsha- 
ken, though the circumstances attending his oliieial 
situation tended to increase the* careless disre.'^pect- 
ahility of his private habits. His own aceoiiiit of 
his conduct respecting the dues of .the oHice on 
whieh he depended for siihsisteiiec, has nevcT been 
denied or doubted, “i will confess’’ says lie, “ that 
niy private affairs, at the heginrifiig ot the winter, 
had but a gloomy aspect ; for I had not plundered 
the public or the poor, of those sums whi(h men, 
who are always reacly to plunder b^th as niuib as 
they can. have been pleased to susjiect me of taking; 
on the/’ontrn^, by composing, instead of iriduiiiiiig, 
the quarrels of porters and beggars, (which, 1 blush 
when 1 say, hath not been universally practised,) 
and by refusing to take a shilling from a iii^^n w'ho 
most uiidoubl^ly would not have had another left, 
1 had reduced an income of alioiit 500/. a-year, of the 
dirtiest money upon earth, to little more than :UK)/. ; 
a consideruble portion of which rcinuiiied with my 
clerk.’’ 

Besides the disinterestedness, of which he set an 
example unusual in those days, Fielding endeavoured, 
by various suggestions, to abridge the catalogue of 
crimes and depravity which his ofliee placed so close- 
ly under his eye. His Inquiry into the Increase of 
Thiercs and iluhhersy contains several hints which 
have been adopted by sueceeding statesmen, and 
some which are still worthy of more attention rhan 
they have yet received. As a magistrate, indeed, he 
was desirous of retrieving the dignity and independ- 
ence of hitfown office; and his zeal on that subject 
has led him a little further than he will be followed 
by the friends of rational freedom. But we cannot 
omit mentioning, that he was the first to touch on 
the frequency of pardons, rendered necessary by the 
multiplication of capital punishments, and that he 
placed his finger on that swelling iinposthuinc of 
the state, the popr’s-rates, which has wrought so 
much evil, and is likely to work so much more. He 
published also a Charge to Vit Grand Jury of Mid- 
dlesex^ some Tracts concerning Imw Trials of 
importance, and Vl^ft behind him a manuscript on 
Crown Law. On the subject of the poor, he after- 
wards published a scheme for rtisinciing them to 
their parishes, and providing for them in work- 
houscfi^ which, like many others which have since 
appears, only showed that' he was fully sensible of 

* Lciten from tlio Hun Homco Walpolo to Gooree Moiitugue, 
Eaq — Lond. 18IH, ii. 6 R. 

t In hi| poelicaf acciHint of Twinkenham, Fieldins’M roaidence 
in the ncvnlmurlMMMl is not foraotU‘ii,— 

When) Fivldins met nis hunter muse, 

And aa they quaif’d the tiory Juich. 

Dnill natuA atamp’d each lucky hit, . 

With ununafinable wit. * 

Pat isk Register of TwMcenham. 


the evil, without bein^ able to suggest an effectual 
or practical remedy. ^ A aiibaequent writer on the 
same thorny subjectf-Sir Frederick Morton Eden, > 
observes, that Fielding’s treatise) exhibits both the 
knowledge of the magistrate, and tho energy and 
expression of the novel writer. It was^ however, 
before publishing his scheme fo^the provision of the 
pour, that he made himself immortal by the produc- 
tion of Tom Janes, 

* The History of a P'pundling was composed under 
all the disadvantages incident to an author alternate- 
ly pressed by the disagrcpable task of his magiste- 
rial duties, oiidaby the necessity of hurrying out 
feme ephemeial essay or pamphlet to meet the de- 
mands of the passing day. It is inscribed to the 
Hon. Mr. Lyttletoii, afterwards Lord Lytlleton, 
with a dedication, in which he intimates, that with- 
out his assistance, and that of the Duke of Bedford, 
the work had never been completed, as tho aiiihur 
had been indebted to them for tlie means of subsis- 
tence while engaged m composing ii. Ralph Allen, 
tl'.e friend of Pope, is also alluded to us one of his 
benefaetors, but unnamed, by his own desire ; thus 
confirming the truth of Popcu beautiful couplet — 

Let humble Allen, with an awkward ftbame, 

D» gfiiMl by Btculth, and blush t» find it fame. 

It is said that this niunificeiit and modest patron 
made Fielding a present of 200/. at one time, onrl 
that even bjfore he was personally acquainted with 
him. 

Under such precarious circumstances the first 
English novel was given to the public, which had 
not yet seen any works of fiction founcled upon the 
plan of painting from nature. Even Richardson’s 
novels are but a step from the old romance| ap- 
proaching, indeed, mure nearly to the ordinary 
course of cvi'nta, hut still dealing in improbable 
incidents, and in characters swelled out beyond the 
onlinary limits of humanity. The i/i«/«>y of a 
FoundJing is truth and human nature itself, and 
there lies the inestimable advantage whieh it pos- 
sesses over all previous fictions ot this purtieiiliir 
kind. It was received with unanimous acelaiiin- 
lion by the public, and proved so productive to Mil- 
lar the publisher, that he handsomely added lou/. to 
600/., for which last sum he had purchased the 
work. 

The general merits of this popular and delightful 
work have been so often dwelt upon, and its imper- 
fections so frequently censured, that W'e can do little 
inbre than hnslily run over ramind which has been 
repeatedly occupied. The felicitous contrivance^ and 
happy extrication of the story, where every incident 
tells upon and advances the catastrophe, while, at 
the same time, it illustrates the characters of those 
interested in its approach, cannot %oo often be men- 
tioned with the higliest approbation. The attention 
of the reader is never diverted or puzzled by unne- 
cessary digressions, or recalled to the main story by 
abrupt and startling occurrences ; he glides down 
the nifirrative like a boat on the surface of some 
broad navigable stream, which only winds enough 
to gratify the voyager with the varied beauty of its 
banks. One exception to this praise, otherwise so 
well merited, occurs in the storf of the Old Man of 
the Hill an episode, which, in compliance with a 
custom iniroduced by Cervantes, and followed by 
Le Sage, Fielding has thrust into the midst of his 
narrative, as he had formerly in^oduced the History 
of Leonora, equally unnecessarily and inartificiiilly, 
into that of Joseph Andretes. It has also been won- 
dered, why Fielding should have chosen to leave the 
stain of illegitiinaey on the birth of his hero ; and it 
has been surmised, that he did so in allusion to his 
own first wife, who was also a natural child. A 
better renspn may be discovered in the story itself; 
for had Miss Bridget been privately marrieu to the 
father of Tom Jones, there could have been no 
adequate motive assigned for keeping his birth secret 
from a man so reasonaole and compassionate as 
Allworthy. 

^HuifVivcriSthe high praise due to the construction 
and arrangement of the story, is inferior to that 
claimed by the truth, force, and spirit of the cha- 
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racterst from Tom Jonee himself down to Black 
George the game-keeper, andUs family. Amongst 
nhese, Squire Western stands flone { imitated from 
no prototype, and in himself an inimitable picture of 
ignqrance, prejudice, irascibility, and rusticity, uni- 
ted with natural shrewdness, constitutional good- 
humour, and an instinctive affection for his daugh- 
ter,-— all which qualities, good and bod, are grounded 
upon that basis of thorough selfishness, natural to 
one bred up, from infancy, where po one dared to 
contradict his arguments, or to control his conduct. 
In one incident alone, Figlding has departed from 
this admirable sketch. As an Rnglish squire, Wes- 
• tern ought not to have taken a beating so unresist J 
ingly from the friend of Lord Fellamar., We half 
suspect that, the passage is an interpolation. It is 
inconsistent with the Squire’s readiness to engaue 
in rustic affrays. We grunt a pistol or sword might 
have appalled him ;^ut Squire Western should have 
yielded to no one in the use of the English horse- 
whip; and with all his brutalities, we have a 
sneaking interest in the honest jolly country-gentle- 
man, we would willingly hope there is some mistake 
ill tlris matter. 

The character of Jones, otherwise a model of ge- 
nerosity, openness, and manly spirit, mingled with 
thoughtless dissipation, is, in like manner, unneces- 
sarily degraded by the nature of t;ia intercourse with 
Lady Kellaston ; and this is one of the circuniat.iii- 
ces which incline us to believe, that Fielding’s ideas 
of what was gentlcirian^like and honourable had 
sustained some depreciation, in consequence of the 
unhappy circumstances of his life, and of the so- 
ciety to which they condemned hiiii. 

A mure sweeping and general objection was made 
against the Inatory of a KmindLin^ by the admi- 
rers of Rieimnlson, and has been often repented 
since. It is alleged, that the nltiiriate moral of 7hm 
Jtmes^ which conducts to happiness, and holds up 
to our sympathy and esteem, a youth who gives way 
to licentious habits, is detrimental to society, and 
tends to encourage the youthful reader in the practice 
of those follies, to which his natural passions, and 
the usual course of the world, but too much direct 
him. French delicacy, which, on so many occasions, 
has strained at a gnat, and swallowed a camel, saw 
this fatal tendency in the work, and by an avTcl 
prohibited the circulation of a bungled abridgment 
by Dc la Place,, entitled, a translation. To this 
charge Fielding himself might probably have repli- 
ed, that the vices into which Junes siiflcrs liimi^lf 
to fall, are made the direct cause of placing him, in 
the distressful situation, which he occupies during 
the greater part of the narrative ; while his genero- 
rosity,jiis charity, and his amiable qualities, become 
the means of sawng him from the consequences of 
his fully. Hilt we suspect with Dr. Johnson, that 
there is Honiething of cant both in the objection, and 
in the answer to it. “Men,” says that moralist, 

“ will not become highwavrnen, because Macfieatli 
is acquitted on the stage and we add, they will 
not become swindlers and thieves, bccau^ they 
sympaihize with the fortunes of the witty picaroon 
Gil Bias, or licentious debauchees, because they read 
^Vom Jones. The^ professed moral of a piece is 
usually what the reader is least interested in; it is 
like the mendicant, who cripples after some splen- 
did and gay procession, and in vain solicits the at- 
tention of those who have been gazing upon it. Ex- 
cluding from conslaeration those infamous works, 
which address themselves directly to awakening tke 
CTOBser passions of our nature, we are inclined to 
think, the worst evil to be apprehended from the pe- 
rusal of novels is, that the habit in^apt to generate 
an indisposition to real history, and useful literature; 
and that the bes,t which can be hoped that they 
may sometimes instruct the youthful mind by real 
pictures of life, and sometimes , awaken their better 
feelings and sympathies by strains of generous sen- 
timent, and tales of fictitious wo. Beyond this 
point they are a mere elegance., a luxury contrived 
for the amusement of polished life, anik the 4n'&t1fi- 
cation of that half love of literature which pervades 
all ranks in an advanced stage of 8ociety» and 


road much more for amusement, than with the least 
hope of deriving instruction from thtm. The vices 
and follies of Tom Junes, are those which the world 
soon teaches lo nil who enter on the career of life, 
and to which society is unhappily but too indulgent s 
nor do we believe, that, m any one instance, the pe- 
rusal of t ielding’s novel has added one libertine to 
the large list, who would not have been such, had it 
never crossed the press. And it is with conoern we 
add out* sincere belief, that the fine picture of frank- 
ness and generosity, exhibited in that fictitious cha- 
racter, has had as few imitators as the career of his 
follies. Let it not be supposed that we arc iniliflcr- 
ent to ^norality, because ,^e treat with scorn that 
afTectation, which, while, in common life, it connives 
at the open pructico of libertinism, pretends to de- 
test the memory of an adthor, who painted life as it 
was, wjth all its shades, and more than all the lights 
which it occasionally exhibits, to relieve them. For 
particular passages of the work, the author can 
only be defended under the custom df his age, which 
permitted, in certain cases, much stronger language 
than ours. He has himself said, tflat there is no- 
thing which can olfeiid the chastest eye in the peru- 
sal ; and he spoke probably according to thS ideas of 
his time. But in mod^ estimation, there are se- 
Vtf af ftassages at whifm delicacy may justly take 
ofiencT ; and we can only say. that they may bo 
termed rather jocularly course than seductive ; and 
that they are atoned for by tlus admirable mixture 
of wit and argument, by which, in others, the 
cause of true religio*n aiiu virtue is supported and 
advanced. 

Fielding, considered his works as an experiment 
in Blit ish literature ; and, therefore, he chose to pre- 
fix a preliminary Chapter to edeh Book, cxplanato- 
ry,of his own views, and of the rules attached to 
this mode of composition. Those critical introduc- 
tions, %v^iich rather interrupt t lie course of the story, 
and the flow (|f the interest a^thc first periisii), are 
found, on a second or third, the most entertaining 
chanters of the whole work. ^ 

The publication of Tom Jones carried Finding’s 
fame to its height ; but seems to have been attend- 
ed with no consequences to his fortune, beyond the 
temporary relief which the copv-nioney afforded 
him. It was after this period, lliat he published 
his proposal for making an cfleetiial Provision for 
the Poor, formerly nutircd, and a pamfihlct rela- 
ting to the mysterious ease of the celebrated Eli- 
zabeth Canning, in which he adopted the cause of 
common sense against popular prejudice, and failed 
ill coiisr^uericc in the obicct of his publication. 

Amdia was the antliors last work of importance. 
It may be termed a continuation of Tom Jones ; 
blit we have not the same sympathy for the un- 
grateful and dissoliiie conduct of Booth, which we 
yiedd to the youthful follies of Jones. Tiic charac- 
ter of Amelia is said to have be^n drawn fur Field- 
ing’s s.;cond wife. If he put her patience, as has 
been alleged, to tests of the same kind, he has, in 
some degree, repaid her, by the picture he has drawn 
of her feminine delicacy and pure tenderness. Field- 
ing’s Novtds show few instances of pathos ; it was, 
perhaps, inconsistent with the life which he was 
compelled to lead ; for those who see most of hu- 
man misery become necessarily, in some degree, 
hardened to its effects. But few scenes of fictitious 
distress arc more affoctipg, than that in which Ame- 
lia is deserfbed as having made her little prepara- 
tions for the evening, and silting in anxious expccta 
tion of the return oi her unworthy .husband whose 
folly is, in the mean time, preparing for her new 
scenes of misery. But our sympathy for the wife is 
disturbed by our dislike of her unthankful helpmate, 
of whose conversion we have no hope, and with 
whose errors wo havc*no sympathy. The tale is, 
therefore, on the whole, iinpleasmg, even though re- 
lieved by the humours of the doughty Colonel Bath, 
and the learned Dr. Harrison, characterf^ drawn 
with such force and precisionr as Fielding alone 
knew how to employ. , . , 

Millar published Amelia in 1751. He had paid a 
. thousand pounds for the copy-right ; and when ha 
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bei^an to snsp^t that the work would be lud^d in- 
ferior to its predecessor, he employed the folUiwing 
Btratai^em to push it upon the trade. At a sale made 
to the booksellers, previous to the publication, Mil- 
lar offered his friends his other publications on the 
usual terms of discount^ but when he came to Ame- 
liOf he laid it aside, as a work expected to be in 
such demand^ that he could not afford to deliver it 
to the trade m the usual manner. The ruse suc- 
ceeded— the impression was anxiously bought up, 
and the bookseller relieved from every apprehension 
of a slow sale. • 

Notwithstanding former failures, Fielding, ^n 1752, 
commenced a new attempt at a literary newspaper 
and review, which he entitled the Covent- Garden 
Journal^ to be published, twite n-week, and con- 
ducted by Sir Alexander Drawcansir.^ It was the 
author’s failing, that he could not continue any plan 
of this nature, (for which otherwise his ready pen. 
sharp wit, and qiassical knowledge, so highly fitted 
him,) without involving hinisidf in aonie of the par- 
ty squabbles, petty literary broils of the day. On 
the present occasion, it was not long ere he invol- 
ved himself in a quarrel with Dr. Hill, and other pe- 
riodical writers. Among the latter, we arc sorry to 
particularize Smollett, ali^iugh possessed the 
most kindred genius to Fielding’s which lijs 3 ft‘t 
appeared in British literature. The warfare was of 
brief duration, and neither party would obtain hon- 
our by an inquiry inf.o the cause or conduct of its 
hostihtiea. # 

Meanwhile, Fielding’s life was fast decaying; a 
complication of diseases hud tcrniinated in a ilrofisi- 
cnl habit, which totally iiiWerniiued Ifis strong eon- 
Btitntion. The Duke, of Newcusilc, then prime mi- 
nister, was desirous of receiving lu^istanee fruni him 
in the forinntion of a plan, for the remedy and pre- 
vention of secret robberies, and iniiirovingVhe po- 
lice of the metropolis. For the small consideration 
of 6001., paid by govfrnment, Fieldifig engaged to 
extirpate several gangs of daring niffians, which at 
this tine infested London, and its vicinity; and 
though his health was reduced to the last extremity, 
he continued himself to superintend the condiiet pf 
his agents, to take evidence, and make cdinniit- 
ments, until this great object was attained. 

These last exertions seem to have been fatal to his 
exhausted frame, which suffered at once under drop- 
sy, and jaundice^ and asthma. The Bath waters 
were tried in vain, and various modes of^ cure or 
alleviation were resorted to, of which tapping ordy 
appears to have succeeded to a certain extent. 
The medical attendants gave their last sad advice 
in recommending a milder climate. Of his depart- 
ure for Lisbon, m conformity with their oiunion, he 
has himself left the following, nielaneholy record, 
painting the man and liia situation a ihousaiid times 
better than any other pen could achieve. 

“On this day, Wednesday, June 20, 175-1,”* he 
says, “ the, most melancholy sun 1 had ever helu'ld 
arose, and' found me awake at my house at Furd- 
hook. By the light of this sun, I was, in niy own 
opinion, last to behold and take leave of some of 
those creatures on whom 1 doated with a nuither- 
liko fondness, guided by nature and pas.siun, and 
uncured and iinhardencdf by all the doctrine of that 
philosophical schi^l, where 1 had learned to be«ir 
pains, and to despise death. In this situation, as 1 
could not conquer Naturc^J submitteij entirely to 
her, and she made as great a fool of me, as she had 
ever done, of any woman whatsoever ; under pre- 
tence of giving medeave to enjdV, she drew me in to 
suffTer, the company of mv little ones, during eight 
hours ; and 1 doubt not whether, in that time, 1 did 
not undergo more than in all my distemper. At 
twelve precisely my coach, was at the door, which 
was no sooner told me, than I kissed my children 
round| and went iiV.o it with some little resolution. 
My wifc, who behaved more like a heroine and phi- 
losopher, though at the same time the tenderest mo- 
ther in the world, and my eldest daughter, followed 
me. Some friends went with us, and others here 
took their leave; and 1 heard my behavAur applaud- 
* Voyage to Uiioa. 


ed, with mnnymurmnrs and praises, to which I well 
knew, 1 hod no title/*' 

This affecting passage makes a part of his Jour 
ney to Lisbon^ a work which fic commenced du- 
ring the voyage, with a hand trembling in almost 
its latest hour. It remains a, .singular example of 
Fielding’s natural strength of mind, that while 
struggling hard at once with the depression and 
with the irritability of disease,^ he could still exhibit 
a few flashes ofi that bright wit, which once set the 
“world” in a roor. His perception of characicr, and 
power of describing it ^ad not forsaken him in 
those sad moments ; for the master of the ship in 
which he sailed, the scolding landlady of the Isle 
of Wight, the military coxcomb who visits their 
vessel, are all portraits, marked with the master- 
hand which traced Parson Adams and Squiro 
Western. 

The Journey to lAsbon wad abridged by fate. 
Fiohimg reached that city, indeed, alive, and rcnipin’ 
ed there two montlis; hut he was unrble to conti 
nun his proposed literary labours. The hand of 
death was upon him, and seized upon its prey in the 
beginning of October 1754. He died in the Ibrty- 
‘ighth year of his life, leaving behind him a widow, 
and four children, one of whom died soon a/ter- 
wards. His brother, Sir John Fielding, well known 
as a magistrate, aided by the bounty of Mr. Allen, 
made suitable provision for the survivors; but of 
their fate we are ignorant. 

Thus lived, and thus died, at a period of life when 
the world might have expeetrid continued delight 
from his matured powers, the celebrated Henry 
Fielding, father of the Kngli.sh Novel ; and in his 
powers of strong and national humour, and forcible 
yet natural exhibition of character, unapproached as 
yet, even by his successful followers. 

Abbotsford, October 25, 1820. 
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The TJfe of Smollett, whose genius has raised an 
iinperishahle monnmcnl to his tame, has been writ 
ten, with spirit and elegance, by his friend and ron- 
tempornry, the cidebrated Dr. Moore, and more late- 
ly by. Dr. Robert Anderson of Edinburgh, with a 
careful research, which leaves to us little except the 
task of selection and abridgement. 

Our author was dcsceiiacd from an ancient and 
honourable family; an advantage to which, from 
various passages in his writings, he ^eems to have 
attached considerable weight, and the c'onsciousnesa 
of which seems to have contril^iled its share in 
forming some of the peculiarities of his character. 

Sir .Tames Smollett of Bonhill, the grandfather of 
the celebrated author, was bred to the bar, became 
one the Commissaries (i. e. (^lonsistorial Judges) 
of Eulnhurgh, represented the burgh of Dumbar- 
ton in Hie Scottish Parliament, nnei lent his aid to 
dissolve that representative body for ever, being one 
of the (/ommissioners fur framing the Union with 
England. Bv his lady, a daughter of Sir Aulay 
MacAulay of Ardincapic, Sir James Smollett hud 
four sons of whom Archibald, the youngest, was 
father of the poet. 

It appears that Archibald Smollett followed no 
profession, and that, without hif father’s consent, 
he marncu an amiable woman, Barbara, daughter 
of Mr. Cunningham of Gilbertfield. The disunion 
betwixt the son and father, to which this act of im- 
prudence gnyc rise, did not prevent Sir James Smol- 
lett from assigning to him, for his support, the house 
and farm of Dnlqnhiirn, near hia own" mansion of 
Bonhill. Archibald Smollett died early, leaving two 
sons and g daughter wholly dependent on the kind- 
ness 9 f his grandfather. The eldest son embraced 
the military life, and perished by the shipwreck of a 
transtiort. The daughter, Jane, married Mr. Tel- 
fec of Leadhills, and her descendant, Captain John 
Smolflgtt, ILN., now represents the family, and 
possesses the estate of Bonhill. The second son of 
Archibald Smollett is the subject of this Memoir. 
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Tobias Smollett (baptised jTobias George) was 
Jborn'in 1721, in the old bouse Dalqiihurn, in the 
vnlley of Leven, in perhaps the most beautiful dis^ 
trict in Britain. Its distinguished no live has oelcbra* 
ted the vale of Leven not only in the beautiful Ode 
addressed to his parept stream, but in the Expedi- 
tion qf Humphry Clinker^ where he mentions the 
home of his forefathers in the following enthusins- 
tic, yet notexag^rated terms "A very little above 
the source of the Leven, *on the Kke, stands the 
house of Cameron, belonging to Mr. Smollett,* so 
embosomed in an oak wood, that we did not see it 
nil we were within fifty yards of me door. The 
lake approaches on one side to within six or seven 
yards of the window. It might have been placed in 
a higher situation, which would have anbrded a 
more extensive prospect, and a drier atmosphere; 
but this imperfection is not chargeable on the pre- 
sent proprietor, who ;furehased it ready built, rather 
than be at the trouble of repairing his own family 
hous^. of Konbill, which stands two miles from 
hence on the Leven, so surrounded with plantations, 
that it used to be known by the name of the Mavis 
(or thrush) Nest. Above that house is a romantic 
glen, or cleft of a mountain, covered with hanging 
wood^ having at bottom a stream of fine water that 
forms a number of cascades in its descent to join the 
Leven, so that the scene is quite enchanting. 

*1 have se‘.m the Lago di Gardi, Albano de Vico. 
Bolscna, and Geneva, and 1 prefer Loch-Lomond 
to them all ; a preference which is certainly owing 
to the verdant islands that seem to float upon its 
surface, affording the most enchanting objects of re- 
pose to the excursive view. Nor are the banks des- 
titute of beauties which even partake of the sub- 
lime. On this side they display a sweet variety 
of woodland, corn-fields, and iiasturc, with .several 
agreeable villas, emerging, ns it were, out of the 
lake; till at some distance, the prospect terminates 
in huge mountains, covered with heath, which, be- 
ing ill the blooiii, affords a very rich covering of 
purple. Everything here is romantic beyond ima- 
(nnation. Tins country is justly, styled the Arcadia 
nf Scotland : I do not cloiiht but it may vie with Ar- 
cadia in everything hut climate. 1 am sure it excels 
,/t in verdure, wood, and water.” 

A poet bred up amongst such scenes, must be- 
come doubly attached to his art : and accordingly it 
appears that Smnllet was in the highest degree sen- 
sible of the beauties of nature, although his fanig 
has chiefly risen upon his power of delineating hu- 
man character, lie obtained the rudiments of clas- 
.sical knowledge art the Dumbarton grammar-school, 
then taught by Mr. John Love, the scarce, less learn- 
ed antagonist of the learned Ruddimnn. From 
thence he removen to Glasgow, where he pursued 
his studies with diligence and success, and was 
finally hound apprentice to Mr. John Gordon, an 
eminent surgeon. This destination was contrar,^to 
young Smollett’s wishes, which strongly determned 
him to a military life; and he is supposed tolhavc 
avenged hiinself both of his grandfather, who con- 
tradicted his* inclinations, ana of his master, by de- 
scribing'the former lyider the unamiablc character 
df the old Judge, ana the latter as Mr« Potion, the 
first master or Roderick Random. At a liter pe- 
riod he did Mr. Gordon justice by mentioning him 
in the following terms ”1 w'as introduced to Mr. 
Gordon,” says Matthew Bramble, ” a patriot of a 
truly noble spirit, who is father of the linen manu- 
factory in that place, and was the great promoter of 
the city work-house, infirmaryj and other works of 
public utility. Had he lived in ancient Rome, he 
Would have been honoured with a statile at the pub- 
lic cxi)ense.” 

During his apprenticeship, Smollett’s conduct in- 
dicated that love of frolic, practical jest, and play- 
ful mischief, of which his works show many proofs, 
and the young novelist gav^ also several indications 
of his talents and propensity to satire. It is said, 
that his master expressed his conviction of Smol-« 
Ictt’s future eminence in very homely but racpreJbive 
terms, when some of his neighbours were boasting 
* The Idte ComniMdary Smollett 


the superior dcconim and propriety ff their young 
pupils. It may be all very true,” said the Keen- 
sign ted Mr. Gordon ; “ hut give me, before them 
all, my own buhhly- nosed rallant, with the slaiie in 
his npiich. Without attomming to render this into 
English, our Southern readers must be informed, 
that the words contain a faithful sketch of a negli- 
gent, unlucky, but spirited urchin, never without 
some mischievous prank in his head, and a stone in 
his pocket ready to execute it. 

In thcdghtcenth yearo^Smollctt’s life, his grand- 
father, Sir James, died, making no provision l)v his 
will for 4he children of his youngest son, a neglect 
'which, joined to other circuiiistanees already men- 
tioned, procured him /rom his irritable descendant 
the painful distinction which the old Judge holds in 
the narrative of Roderick Random. 

Without efficient patronage of any kind, Smollett, 
in h’s nineteenth year, went to London to siH'k his 
fortune wherever he might find it. He carried with 
him the Rc^icide^ a tragedy, written during the pro- 
gre<«s of his studies, but which, though it evinces in 
particiiliir passages the genius of the author, cannot 
be termed with justice a performance suitcdjrfbr tho 
stage, fiord Lyttlcton, as a patron-- Garrick and 
Lacy,4n^pianngcra-^-gav»1hc youthful author some 
en<9)urngeinent, which, perhaps, the sanguine tem- 

S er of Smollett over-rated: for, in the story of Mr. 
lelopoyn, where he gives the history of his attempts 
to bring the ReeirAde on the stnf;e, the patron and 
the manager are not* spared ; and, in Reresrine 
Pir/de^ the personage of Gosling Scrag, which oc- 
curs in the first edition oiyy, is meant to repr^ent 
Lord Lytlletoii. The story is more briefly tom in 
the preface to the first edition of the Retririae^ where 
the author informs tis that his tragedy “ was taken 
into the protection of one of those little fellows who 
are soinetMiies called great men, and, like other or- 
phans, neglected accordingly. Btiing with resent- 
ment, which 1 Aistook for conienipt, I resolvcd to 
punish this barbarous indifiercnce, and actually dis- 
carded my patron ; consoling myself with the bar- 
ren praise of a few associates, wdio, in the most in- 
defatigable manner, emidoyed their time and influ- 
ence in ft>llecting from all quarters observations on 
riiy picc;e, which, in consequence of those sugges- 
tions, put on a new appearance almost every day, 
until .riv occasions called me out of the kingdom.’^ 
Disoppninied in the hopes he had founded on in 
his theatrical attempt, Smollett accepted the situa- 
tion of surgeon’s mate on board of a ship of the line, 
in the exucilition to Carthageiia, in 1741, of which 
he published a short account in Roderick Ran- 
dom^ and a longer narrative in a Compendium of 
Voyatfcsy publisned in 1751. But the term of our 
author’s service in the navy was chiefly remarkable 
from his having acquired, in that brief space, such 
intimate knowledgi* of our nautical world, ns en- 
abled him to describe sailors with such truth and 
spirit of delineation, that from that time whoever 
has undertaken the same task has seemed to copy 
more from Smollett than fnnn nature. Our author 
quitted the navy, in disgust alike with the drudgery, 
and with the despotic discipline, which in those coys 
was qualified by no urbanity on the port of superior 
officers, and which exposed subordinates in the ser- 
vice to such mortifications, os a haughty spirit like 
that of Smollett could very ill endure. He left the 
service in thc^cst Indicst and after a residence of 
some time in the island of Jamaica, returned to 
England in 1746. Obscure traces of the vexatious 
persecutions which heunderw^ent Airing his service 
in the navy, may be found in Roderick Random ; 
but the temper of the author was too irritable to en- 
courage our fiijl confidence in the tnith of hia satire. 

It was at this time, whqn, incensed at the brutal 
severities exercised by the government’s troops in 
the Highlands, to which romantics regions he was 
a neighbour by birth, Smollett wrote the pathetic, 
spirit^, and patriotic verses entitled The Teara of 
Caledonia. The late Robert Graham, Esq., of Gnrt- 
more, a particular friend and trustee of Smollett, 
has recorded tAs manner in which this efflision was 
poured forth. ” Some gentlemen having met at a 
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tavern were ir.nusine themselves before supper with 
a game at cards ; while Smollett, not choosing to 
play, sat down to write. One of the company, who 
also was nominated by him one of his trustees. 
(Gartmore himself,) oj^serving his earnestness, and 
supposing he was writing verses, asked him if it 
was not so. He acconlingly read them the first 
sketch of his 'Tears q/ Scotlamit consisting only of 
six stanzas: and on their remarking that Uie termi- 
nation of the poem, being too strongly exp’-oased, 
might give ofletice to ptreons whose political opi- 
nions were different, he sat down, without reply, 
and, with an air of great indignation, subjiiincd the 
concluding stanza • 

" Whilo the wnrm IiIimmI lieiinwii my veins. 

And unimtMiir’d nMni>inlirannc miviu, 
npflpntmpnt of my Conntry’B fnfo 
Within my filial limnHi cilmll ImmiL 

Yi!S, Rpitp of thine inHiiliiiip fj^, i 

My aymnathziiiir veran Rhall fluw. 

Mourn haplesB Culedonia, mourn, 

'rhy banish'd ponce, thy laurulM torn I’* 

To cstimattf the generous emotions with which 
Smollett was actuated on this occasion, it must be 
remarked that his patriotism was independent of 
party feeling, ns he had been bred up in Whig prin- 
ciples, which were those /IS his family; andglUiough 
these appear from his historical work to have Hben 
in some degree modified, yet the author continued 
attached to the principles of the Revolution. It is 
also to be remcmWlcrcd, that at the extinction of a 
civil war, the least appearnnee of sympathy with 
the vanquished partvis sure to interrupt fnircr pros- 

I )pc-la of preferment thnn^ny which opened to Smol- 
etl. Ilia feelings for his country’s distresses, and 
his resentment of«thc injuries she sustained, were 
as genuine and disinterested as dio mode of express- 
ing them is pathetic and spirited. 

Smollett, on his return from the West Indies, 
settled in London, And commenced his career as a 
professional man. *He was not siiA^essful as a phy- 
sician, probably because his independent and haughty 
suiri^egleeted the by-paths which lead to fame in 
that profession. One account says, that he failed to 
render himself agreeable to his female patients, cer- 
tainly not from want of address or figure, *for both 
w'ere remarkably pleasing, hut more proliablv by n 
hasty impatience of listening to petty complaints, 
and a want of sympathy with the lamentations of 
those who laboured under no real indisposition. It 
IS remarkable, that although very inany^ perhaps 
the greatest number of successful mexiical men, 
have assumed a despotic authority over their pa- 
tients after their character was established, few or 
none have risen to pre-eminence in practice who 
used the same want of ceremony in the eominence- 
ment of their career. Perhaps, however, Dr. Smol- 
lett was too soon discouraged, and abandoned pre- 
maturely a profession in which success is prover- 
bially slow. 

Smdlet, who must have felt his own powers, had 
naturally recourse to his pen, to supply the deficien- 
cies of an income which his practice did not afford; 
and besides repeated attempts to get his tragedy 
acted, he sent forth, in 174G, Ae/vice, and in 1747, Re- 
proofs both iiqetieal satires possessed of considerable 
merit, but which only influenced the fate of the au- 
thor, as they increased the number of his personal 
enemies. Rich, the manager, was particularly sati- 
rized in Reproof. Smsllctt had written for the 
Coyent-Garden theatre an opera called Alceste, 
which was not acted in consequence of some quar- 
rel betwixt the tfuthor and nihnager, which Smollett 
thus avenged. 

About 1747^ Smollett was married to Miss Las- 
celles, a beautiful and accomplished woman, to whom 
he had become attached in the West Indies. Instead 
of an expected fortune of 3000/., he gained by this 
connexion onlya lawsuit, and increased the expense 
of housekeeping, which he was still less able to af- 
fordr ond was again obliged to have recourse to his 

literary talents. 

Necessity iq|the mother of invention, in literature 
as well as in me arts, and the neceSi»ity of Smollett 
‘brought him forth in his pre-eminent character a 


Novelist. Roderick^Random may be considered as 
an imitation of Lt^Sage, as the hero flits through 
almost every sceife, of public and private life, record- 
ing, as he paints his own advfinturcs, the manners 
of the times, with ail their various shodcs and diver- 
sities of colouring; but forming no connected plot 
or story, the several parts of W'hich hold connexion 
with, or bear proportion to, each other. It was the 
second example of the minor romance, or English 
novel. Fielding had shiirtly before set the example 
in his Tom Jones^ and a rival of almost equal emi- 
nence, ill 1718, brought forth the Adventures of Ro- 
derick Rand&m ; a work which was eagerly received 
by the public, and brought both reputation and profit 
to the author. 

It was generally believed that Smollett painted 
some of his own early adventures under the veil of 
fiction : but the public carried the spirit of applying 
the characters of a work of fijtion to living person- 
ages iniicli further, perhaps, than the author intend- 
eu. Gawkey, Crahuc, and Potion, Micre assigned to 
individuals in the West of Scotland ; Mrs. Smollett 
was supposed to he Narcissa; the author himself 
represented Roderick Random, (of which there can 
be little doubt ;) a book-binder and barber, the early 
acquaintances of Smollett, contended for the cha- 
racter of the attached, amiable, simple-hearted Strap ; 
and the two navel officers, under whom Smollett 
had served, were stigmatized under the names of 
Oakum and Whiffle. Certain it is, that the contempt 
with which his unfortunate play had been treated, 
forms the basis of Mr. Melopoyn’s story, in which 
Garrick and Lyttleton are rouglily treated, under the 
characters of Mnrmozet and Sheurwit. The public 
did not taste less keenly the real merits of this in- 
teresting and humorous work, because they con- 
ceived it to possess the zest arising from personal 
allusion ; and the sale of the work exceeded greatly 
the expectations of all concerned. , 

Having now the ear of the pnblie, Smollett pub- 
lished, by subscription, his unfortunate tragedy, the 
Regicide^ in order to shame those who had barred 
his access to the stage. The preface is filled with 
complaints, which are neither just nor manly, and 
with strictures upon Garrick and liyttlcton. which 
amount almost to abuse. The merits of the piece 
by no means vindicate this extreme resentment on 
tiic>pnrt of the author, and of this Smollett himself 
became at length sensible. He was impetuous, but 
pot sullen in his resentment, and generously allow- 
ed, in his History of England fhe full merit to 
those, whom, in the first impulse of passion and dis- 
appointment, he had treated with* injustice.* 

* DcRiruiiR "of doinx justice in a work of truth for nyroniffl done 
in a work of fiction,'* (In iiru liiR owi.^ exprcHKion.) in pivinx a 
Kkctch of the lilicral arm in hiR History of Ksfflttnd, lie mnurked, 
“ the oxhihitiomi of the Btnxif worn iiiiprovi-d to I he mniit rx(iiii«ito 
ciitertiUnmcnt by the talents and maiiaxement of Unrrick, who 
greatly siiriMiBsed all his predecessors of this, and ijerhuiui every 
otIIStr nation, in his genius fi>r ucling, in the sweetness and va- 
riety pf his tones, the irrcsistihlu mneic of his eye, the fire and vi- 
vacity' of his action, the clegunco of altitude, and the whole pa- 
thos of exprespion. 

" Candidates for liturarv fame appeared even in the highest 
sphere of life, embellished by ,tho nervous sense and extenKivc 
erudition of a Corko, by the delicate taste, the iwlislied muse, and 
tender feelings of a Lyttleton." 

Not Riitisfied with this public declaration of hii sentiments, he 
wrote in still stronger terms to Mr. Garrick : 

•• Dear Sir, Chelsea, Jan. 27, 1782. 

'* I this morning received your Wintet's Tale., and am iigna'ahly 
flattered by this mark of your attention. What I have said of 
Mr. Garrick in the History of Engliiiid, was, 1 protest, the lan- 

K agu of my heart. 1 shall nyoicc. if he tiiiiiKs 1 have done him 
rely justice. I am sure the isiblic will think I have done him 
no more than justice. In friving a short sketch of the lilieral arts, 
I could not with any propriety, torlioar mentioninj^ a gentleman so 
eminently distikguished by a genius that has no nval. Besides 1 
thought It was a duty incumbent on mo in particular, to make a 
public atonement in a work of truth for wrongs done him in a 
work of fiction. 

"Among tlio ather inconveniences arising fnim ill-health, I 
doepiy regret my being disabM from a personal cultivation of 
)iqur good will, and the unspeakable enjoyment 1 should some- 
times derive from your private conversation, as well as iVom the 
public exertion of yoiw talents ; but scquostorml as I am from the 
world of entertainment, the consckHisnesi of standings well ic 
youixipinkn will ever afford singular satisfaction to. 

" Dear Sir. 

• " Your very humble Servant, 

" T. Smolustt.' 
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In 1760, Smollett mnde a tour to Paris^ where he Smollett with the materials for reco^inft her own 
gleaned materials for future wcH-ks of fiction, besides infamy, but, it is said, rewarded him handsoiiiely 
^^Cnlarging his acquaintance witll life and niniumra. for the insertion, of her story. Mr. MacKercher, a 
A coxcomb painter, ^whom he met on this occasion, character of a diilcrcnt description, was also intro- 
formed the original of the exquisite Pallet ; while duced. He was remarkahlo for the benevolent 
L)r. Akeiiside. a man of a very dilferent character, Cluixotry with which he supported the pretensions 
was marked the future prey of satire as the pedantic of the unfortunate Mr. Anncsley, a claimant of the 
Doctor of Medicine. He is said to have olicndcul title and.propeity of Anglesea. The public took the 
Smollett by some national reflections on Scotland, interest in the frailties of Lady Vane, and the be- 
while his extravagant zeal for liberty^ which was in nevolench of Mr. MacKerchen which they always 
no great danger, and his pedantic and exclusive ad- take in the history of living and remarkable charac- 
miration of the manners of classical antiquity, af- t«'rs ; and the anecdotes respecting the demirep and 
folded, as Smollett has drawn thein/an ample fund the man of charity, greatly promoted the instant 
of ridicule. jipopiiluriiy of Pereffrine Pi^le. 

/‘*er«i'rtne Pic/c/e is supposed to have been writ- The extreme license of somejof the 
ten chiefly in J*aris, and appeared in 1761. It was 
received by the public with imcoinnion avidity, and 
a large impression dispersed, notwithstanding the 
eiibrts of certain bcviksellers and others, t^om 
Smollett accuses of attempts to obstruct the sale, 
the book beini^ published on account of tiie author 
himself. His irritable temper induced him to run 
hastily before the public with complaints, which, 
howsoever well or ill grounded, the public has been 
at all times accustomed to hear with great indifler- 
ence. Many professional authors, philosophers, and 
other public characters of the time, were also satiri- 
zed with little restraint. ^ 

The splendid merits of the work itself were a much 
pcater victory over the author's enemies, if he really 
had such, than any which he could gain by person- 
al altercation with unworthy opponents. Yet by 
many his second novel was not thought quite equal 


scenes de- 
scribed in this novel, {$ave deep ofleiieo to the think- 
ing part of the public ; and the. work, in conformity 
to their just complaints, was much altered in the 
second edition. The preliminary advertisement has 
these words:— “It was the author'ij duty;, as well 
as his interest, to oblige the public with this edition, 
which he has endeavoured to render icss unworthy 
of their acceptance, by retrenching tne superfluities 
of the first, reforming its manners, and correcting 
its expression. Divers uninteresting incidents are 
wholly suppressed ; so mj^hu morons scenes he has 
endeavouTcd to heighten; and he flatters himself 
that he has expunged every adventure, phrase, and 
insinuation, that could be construed hv the most 
delicate reader into a trespass* upon the rules of 
decorum. 

“ lie owns with contrition, that, in one or two 

instances, he gave way too much to the suggestions 

to his first. In truth, there occurs betwixt Roderick of personal resentment, aiAl represented characters, 
Random tmd Peregrine a difference, which as they appeared to him at thq time, through the 


is often observed betwixt the first and second efforts 
of authors who have been successful in this line. 
Peregrine Pickle is more finished, more sedulously 
laboured into excellence, exhibits scenes of moreac- 


exaggerated rnedii^n of prejudice. But he has in 
this impression endeavoured to make atonement 
fur those pxtravuganeies. Howsoever he iiiay h;»vc 
erred in point of judgment or discretion, he denes viio 


cuniuiatcd interest, and presents a richer voririy of whole world tofirDVc that he Mfis ever guilw of one 
character and adventure, than Roderick Random ; act of malice, ingratitude., or dishonour. This de- 
but yet there is an ease and simidicity in the first claration ho may he permitted to make wtliout 
novd which is not quite attained in the second, incurring the imputation of vanity or presumption, 

wherelher ' ' ‘ ’ ' ’ ^ " ..r 

for strict 


WHICH IS not qinie aiiainen in me smma, incurring me iiiipiuaiiuii vaiiiiy or prosuiiipiiun, 
the author has substituted splendid colouring considering the iiuineroiis shafts of envy, rancour. 
[:t fidelity of outline. Thus, of the inimitable and rew^ngc, that have lately, both in public and 

nn.ruta nt Kiu t <1 1 inn ** 


.sea-characters, Trunnion, Pipes, and even Hatch- 
way, border upon caricature; but Lieutenant Howl- 
and Jack Kattlin are truth and nature itself. 


iiig anil Jack Kattlin are truth and nature itself, serve, mat me passages reirencnea in tne secoiia 
The reason seems to be, that when an author brings edition are, generally speaking, the detail of those 

..r f i: .u.. ....*1...- ...... u:. ....... 


private, hiteii levelled at his renutation.*’ 

In reference to this palinode, we may barely ob- 
serve, that the passages retrenched in the second 


forth his first repiescritation of any class of charac- 
ters, he seizes on the leading and striking outlinel, 
and therefore, in the second attemot of the sam. 
kind, he, is forced to make some distinction, and 
either to invest his personage with less obvious and 
ordinary traits of cii^aractcr, or to place him in anew 
and less natural light. Hence, it would seem, the 
difference in opinion which sometimes occurs be- 
twixt the author and the reader, respecting the com- 
parative value of early and of subsequent pubUca- 
tions. The author naturally esteems that most npon 
which he is conscious much more labour hat been 
bestowed, while the public often remain constant to 

£1 I 1 r il- _ "i;. 1 . — -.I- 


frolics in winch the autlior has permitted his turn 
for humour greatly to outrun his sense of decency 
and propriety ; and, in this respect, notwithstanding 
what ho himself says in the nassage just quoted, the 
work would have been much improved hy a more 
unsparing application of the nniiiing- knife. Several 

f iersonal reflections were oiinost omitted, particu- 
arly those on Lyttletoii and Fielding, whoiii he had 
upbraided for his dex>endenco on that statesman’s 
putronage.t 

* I.ndy Vane wnti tlio dRiiirhtpr of Frnnriii Hawcii. Enq., of Pur- 
Icy-Hiill. near IluHtling, in U«rkKliirp, oiio oi' U il* Sinitli'nea I)inm> 
ton in U'W, uiul iiiiirned, ulioni tin* iH>giiinin8 of nsi, at tim ase 


bestowed, while the public often remain constant to “““ niurnyd, u loni the iH'gmnins oi iwa, at uio ase 

thpfr first Iiivn nnd nr^ft^r tlio fnmlitv nnd fnitli nf “f •HSVPillfcii, to Lord William Hamilton, who dyine July 11, 
lu ” . mve. anu prefer tiie facility ana trutii of 19 , 17 ^.-,, Lord Vninuiint Vane, ofthe kmg- 

^he earlier work to the more elaborate execution dis- ,i,„n of irpiund, with whoin nho had vanouH snunduluufl lawiuits, 

aK... UV...U Za. U..a al K at... 1 r I _ lav t. »■ 1 I 


ami dii‘d in London, March 31, 1788, in Ihu Hovonty uecund year 
of lipr hfo. 

t Lyltlcton’a cck-hraLpd Monody on tho dt'atii of hia wife, n 
fpcf ■ ■ - ■ • 


played in those which follow it. But though the 
simplicity of its predecessor was not, and cfuld not 
be, repeated in Smollett's second novel, his powers 
arc so far from evincing any falling off, that in Pe- 
regrine Pickle thert^s a much wider range of cha- 
racter and incident, than is exhibited in Roderick 
Random^ as well as a more rich and brilliant dis^ 
plav of the talents and humour of the distinguished 
author. 

• Peregrine Pickle did not, howevef, owe its suc- 
cess entirely to its intrinsic merit. The Memoirs of 
a Lady of Quality^ a separate tale, thrust into the 

work, with which it has no sort of ciinnexion, in the 

manner introduced by Cervantes, and followed by femoiw GwIinaScrae. Ewi. non ami heir oi;j-irMarinadukeScrBa. 
I,e Swe and Fielding «ld*d consider«bJ,r to its SlS'' 

immediate popularity. Ihese Memoirs, which are whutprafpiwionstiv geniuRtlin preiiuminuiiCK » fuumii-in 
now regarded as a tiresome and unne^ssarv exr ' ' 

crescence upon the main story, contain ilie hratory 
of Lady Vane, renowned at that time for her beauty 
knd her intrigues.* The lady not only furnished 


ridipiiii'il by u burlcsciui! Ode mi iIip Doath of iiiy Grandmother, of 
wliich tlie tolluwine may Im u siilKcicnt specimen : 

*' Whom ^oHt thou, witttil Ward, when hapless fato 
From tlMwo weak ariiiH nunc aired gruiiain tore ; 

Theso pious arms assay’d too late 
To drive, the dismal iWiantom from the dmir. 

Gould nut thy lieiilinK ilnin, lilustriniis quack, 

Coulii pot lliy siiliiiary pill pnilonir her days, 

For whom, so olY, to Muryliuiie, alack I 
The sorrels drayg'd tlieo through tl.o wont of ways 
Neither is Smollett more resojctfui to LyttloUin in his personal 
nlmractvr than to his |KK‘lienl talent He deacriljps him as “ tho 


genius this preiiumiiiuiicn is fouiidi 

loiiitless epigrams, an.. - 
witted entjiiisiiist, eiilitle mm 


few flimsy mles, liarroii enislles.' poiiitless epigrams, and ibe^su’ 
pentitiuiis, suggestions of a hiilr- " * . . — 


to that eminent jank he maintains in the wmid of lepers 7 or did 
lie amiuiru tin* reputation of a wit, by u n-ni'tif. .. yt trite iiivcO' 
tivGs against a minister, conveyed 111 a Uieatricul cadence, ao* 
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Dr. Anders^ informs us, that, “at this period, 
Smollett seems to have obtained the deforce of Doc- 
tor of Physic, probably from a forci^^n University, 
and aiinounced himself a candidate fur fame and 
fortune as a physician, by a publication entided, *An 
Essay on the External Use of Water, in a letter tu 

Dr. ^ with particular lleinarks upon the present 

Method of nsinR the Mineral Waters at Bath in 
Somersetshire, and a Plan for rendering more 
safe, agreeable, and efKcacious; 4 to. 17.W.’ The 
performance advanced hj^ reputation ns a man of 
science and taste, but failed to conduct the physician 
to professional eminence and wealth. Thy? ia the 
only publication in the fine of Ins profession which ' 
is known to have proceeded fyni hia pen.’’ If the 
Essay was intended to serve as an introduction to 

f iractice, it was totally unsuccessful. Perhaps Sinol- 
ett’s character as a .satiiist, and the readiness he 
had shown to engraft the peculiarities and history 
of individuals kito works of fiction, were serious 
obstacles to him in a profession which demands so 
much coniidetico as that of a family physician. But 
it is probable that the author’s chief object in the 
piiblicaljon was to assist the cause of a particular 
mend, Mr. Clelaiid, a sur^on at Bath, then enga:;ed 
in 0 controversy concerning the use of thy^c. ccle- 
braied waters. * t ^ 

In the year I7.'i3, Dr. Smollett piiblishcfl The Ad- 
ventures o/ h\rd\nand Count Pathom^ one of those 
works wliieh scemlo have been written for the pur- 
pose of showing how far hiiiiKMir and genius e.on go, 
in painting a complete picture of hiiinari depravity. 
Smollett has made his ^wn defence for the loath- 
some task which he has undertaken. “Let me 

not,” says he, in the dedication to Dr. , (we are 

unable to supply the blank,) *&hc condemned for 
having chosen niy principal character from the pur- 
lieus of tre.ichery and fraud, when I declnuj my pur- 
pose is to set him up as a beacon for the iK'iicHt of 
the inexporicnecd and unwary, whd, from the peru- 
sal of these memoirs, may learn to avoiil the mani- 
fold ^ares with whieh they are continunlly sur- 
rounded in the paths of life, while those who hesi- 
tate on the brink of iniquity may be terrified from 
plunging into that irremediable gulf, by sfirveyiiig 
the deplorable fate of Ferdinand Count Failioin.’ 
But, while we do justice to the author’s motives, wo 
areobligexl to deny the validity of his reasoning. To 
a reader of a good disposition and W'cll-regulated 
mind, the picture of moral depravity presented in 
the character of Count Fathom is a disgusting pol- 
lution of the imagination. To those, on the other 
hand, who hesitate on the brink of meditated ini- 
quity, it is not safe to detail the arts by which the 
ingenuity of villany has triumphed in former in- 
stances; and it is well known that tlie publication of 
the real account of uncommon crimes, ultlioiigli at- 
tended hy the public and infamous punishment of 
the perpetrators, has often had the eHcct of stimu- 
lating t»thcrs to similar actions. To some unhappy 
minds, it may occur as a sort of extenuation of the 
crime which they meditate, that even if they carry 
(heir purpose into execution, their guilt will fall far 
short of what the author has nserihed to his hetitious 
character ; and there are other imaginations so ill 
regulated, that they catch infection troiii stories of 
wickedness, and feel on insane impulse to emulate 
and to realize the pictures of villany, which are 

compantiMl with tiip nirwt ridiciiloUR KiwfurpR, before ho Ik'IiovihI 
it wan his iiitcrcHt to ilriicrt his inustor, and renoiiiiiM; his party 1 
For my own part. I ni>vnr |ierusi*d niiy of his iwritirniaiicos, 1 iiover 
■aw him 0|iun his iiiuith in public, I ttovor Iwanl liim siivHk in lU’i* 
vate coiiversiitioii, without nicuilcetinx and appiyiiig those two 
gnus in Popu’s Duiiciud— 

'* DuIncKR, dcliirhtcil, cy'd the lively dunce, 
RememlHtnnx she herself was pertiiess once. " 

Lord Lyttloton's iiatrnniiiro of’Fieldinx is Hiiis nontcmptuously 
noticed, in a raconimendatinn m u yoiinx author to fta'd the « anity 
of Goslinv Scnig, I3s^* : " I advise Mr dpondy tu xive him tlie re* 
fusal of this same jNistnral : and who knows but Im may have the 
Snod fortune of beinx lish'il in the nuinliur of his heefuatera. in 
wliirJi case he may, in pmccss of time, tic pnivided for in tho 
Customs or Church : ami whim he is inclined to iiiiirry his own 
•KHik-mnid his xroemis imtroii muy condescend to give the bride 
away ; and mny finally settle him in his oltli age as a trading 
M'estiniiuter JuaUco,’'— ’Peregrine PUMCt Edit. 1761, voL IV. 
Ik M3. 


embodied in such narratives as those of Zeluco or 
Count Fathom. 

Condemning, however, the plan and tendency o* 
the work, it is impossible to deny our applause to the 
wonderful knowledge of life and manners, which is 
evinced in the talc of < aunt PjaUiom^ as much as in 
any of Smollett’s works. The horrible adventure 
in the hut of the robbers, is a tale of natural terror 
which rises into the sublime; and, though often 
imitated, has never yet been surpassed, or perhaps 
quailed. In Count Fathom also is to be found the 
first candid attempt to do justice to a calumniated 
race. The bcAcvolcnt Jew of Cumberland had his 
' rototype in the worthy Israelite, whom Smollett 
ns introduced with very great efTect into the history 
of Fathom. 

Shortly after this publication, Smollett’s warmth 
of temper involved him in an unpleasant embarrass- 
ment. A person, called PeterOordon, after having 
been saved hy Smollett’s humanity from iniprison- 
incnt and ruin, and after having prevailed upon him 
to interpose his credit in his behalf to an inconveni- 
ent extent, withdrew within the verge of the court, 
set his creditors at defiance, and treated his bene- 
factor with so much personal insolence, that Smol- 
lett chastised him by a beating. A prosecution 
was commenced by Cordon, and his coimsdl, Mr. 
Home Campbell, dvhether in indulgence of Ins na- 
tural n dencss and impetuosity, of which he had a 
great share, or whether moved by some special en- 
mity against Smollett, opened the case with an un- 
usual torrent of violence and misrepresentation. 
But the good sense and impartiality of the jury ac- 
quitted Smollett of the assault, and he was no soon- 
er cleared of the charge than he sent an angry re- 
Tiinnstrance to Mr. Home Campbell, demanding 
that he should retract what he had said to his dis- 
advantage. It docs not apriear how the affair was 
settled, blit Smollett's nmiiilesto, as a literary curi- 
osity. IS inserted in the Appendix to this Memoir. 
Besides that this exposHilalion is too long for the 
oecosion, and fur too violent to be dignified, Smol- 
lett imputes toCyampbell the iniprobablo charge, that 
he was desirous tu revengt* himself upon the author 
of Ferdinand ('mint Fathom^ beeniise he had sa- 
tirized the iirofessiun of the law. Lawyers are sel- 
dom very sensitive on this head, and if they were, 
they would have constant exercise for their irritabi- 
lity ; since scarce a satirical author, of whatsoever 
ijfiscription, has concluded his work, withom giving 
cause to the gentleman of the robe for some such 
oflencp, as Smollett supposes Campbell to have ta- 
ken in the present instance. The inniiifesto of 
Smollett contains, however, some just censure on 
the prevailing mode in which witnesses are treated 
in the courts of justice in England, who, far from 
being considered as persons brought there to speak 
the tnith in a matter wherein they have no concern, 
and, who are therefore entitled to civil treatment, 
ana to the protection of the court, on the contrary 
are often regarded as men standing forward to per- 
jure themselves, and are therefore condemned be- 
lorehniid to a species of moral pillory, where ihey 
are pelted with all the foul jests which the wit of 
their interrogators can suggest. 

SinoKclt’s next task was a new version of Don 
QuixotCf to wliieh he was encouraged by a liberal 
subscription. The work was inscribed to Don Ri- 
cardo Wall, Principal Sccretarg of %>tate to his Moat 
Catholic Majesty, hy w'hotn the undertaken had 
m>eii eiieoiiragecT. Smollett’s version of this admi- 
rable classic iH thus elegantly compared with those 
of Motteiix, (or Ozell,) and of Jarvis, by the late 
ingenious ann amiable Lord Woodhouseiec, in hia 
“ Essay on the Princinlcs of Translation.” 

“ Siiiollctt inherited from nature a strong sense of 
ridicule, a grcitt fund of original humour, and a hap- 
py versatility of talent, by which he could accommo- 
date his style to almost /*very species of writing. He 
could adopt, alternately, the solemn, the lively, the 
«arc{|i8tic, ,the burlcsiiue, and the vulgar.' To these 
qualifications, he joined an inventive genius, and a 
vigorous imagination. As he jiossessed talents 
equal to the composition of original works of the 
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same species with the romance of Cervantes ; so it 
is not perhaps possible to coflceivu a writer more 
completely qualified to give a perfect translation of 
that novel. • 

**Motteux, with no great abilities as an original 
writer, appears to me to have been endowed with a 
strong perception of the ridiculous in human cha- 
racter, a just discernment of the weaknesses and 
follies of mankind. He seems likewise to have had 
a great command of the various sivles which are 
accommodated to the expression both of grave bur- 
lesque, and of low huinoun Inferior to Smollett in 
inventive genius, he seems to have '^uall^ him in 
'every quality which was essentially reciuisite to a^ 
translator of Don Q,uixote. It may, therefore, he 
supposed, tliOit the contest lietween them will be 
nearly equal, and the question of preference very 
dilliciilt to be decided. It would have been so, had 
Smollett confided in his own strength, and bestow- 
ed on his task that time and labour which the 
length and (kfficulty of the work required; but I 
Smollett too often wrote in such circumstances, j 
that despatch was his primary object. He found va- 
rious English translations at liana, which he judged 
might save him the labour of a new coniposirion. 
Jarvis could give him faithfully the sense of his au- 
thor; 'and it was necessary only to polish his aspe- 
rities, and lighten his heavy nnd»awkward phrase- 
ology. To contend with Motteux, Smollett found 
it necessary to assume the armour of Jarvis. This 
author had purposely avoided, through the whole of 
his work, the smallest coincidence of expression 
with Motteux, whom, with equal presumption and 
injustice, he accuses in his preface of having * ta- 
ken his version wholly from t)ie French.* VVe find, 
therefore, both in the translation of Jarvis, and that 
of Smollett, which is little else than an inijprovcd 
edition of the former, that there is a studiccf rejec- 
tion of the phraseology of Motteux. Now Motteux, 
though he has frorpicntly assumed Pk) groat a li- 
cense, both in adding to, and retrenching from the 
ideas of his original, has, upon the whole, a very 
high degree of merit as a translator. In the adop- 
tion of corresponding idioms, he has been eminent- 
ly fortunate ; and, as in these there is no great lati- 
• tilde, he has, in general, pre-occiipied the appropri- 
ate phrases ; so that a succeeding translator, who 
proceeded on the rule of invariably rejecting his 
phraseology, must have, in general, altered for the 
worse. Such. I have said, was the rule laid down 
by Jarvis, and by his copyist and improver Smol- 
lett, who, by thus absurdly rejecting what his own 
judgment and tdstc must have approved, has pro- 
duced a composition decidedly inferior, on the whole, 
to that of Motteu^ 

“ Smollett was a good poet, and moat of the 
verse translations, iniersperacd through this work, 
are executed with ability. It is on this head that 
Motteux has assumed to himself the greatest lic^se. 
He has very presumptuously mutilated the ndetry 
of Cervantes, by leaving out many entire stanzas 
from the larger compositions, and suppressing some 
of the smaller altogether. Yet the, translation of 
^hose poems which ye has retained, is possessed of 
much poetical merit, and, in particular, those verses 
which arc of a graver cast, are, in my opirson, su- 
perior to those of his rival. 

On the whole, 1 am inclined to think, the ver- 
sion of Motteux Is ^ far the heat we have yet seen | 
of the romance of Cervantes, and that, if corrected j 
in its licentious observations and enlargements, onO* 
in some other p.*irticulars, which I have notice in 
the course of this comparison, we should have no- 
thing to desire superior to it in the Ivay of trans- 
lation.” 

After the publication of Don Quixote^ Smollett 
paid a visit to his native country, in ^rder to see his 
mother, who then resided at Scotston, in Peebles- 
shire, with her daughter »nd son-in-law, Mr. and 
Mrs. Telfer. Dr. Moore has given us the following 
beautiful anecdote respecting the meetmg of the 
mother with her distinguished son. 

” On Smollett’s arrival, ho was introduced to his 
mother, with the connivance of Mrs. Telfer, as a 


gentleman from, the West Indies, whckwss intimate- 
ly, acipiainted with her son. The bener to support 
hta DMumed character, he endeavoured to preserve 
a serious countenance, approaching to a frown ; 
but, while his mother’s eyes were riveted on his 
countenance, he could not Refrain from smiling ; 
she immediately sprung from her chair, and, throw- 
ing her arms around his neck, cxchumcd, ‘ Ah, niy 
son ! my son ! 1 have found you at last T 

” She 'afterwards told him, that if he had kept his 
austere looks, and continued to he niiglu* 

have escoped detection sdtne time longer ; ’ but you.-* 
old roguish smile,’ added she, ' betrayed you at 
>onrp.’, » 

Having revisited the scat of his family, then pos 
sessod by his cousin* an^ spent a day or two at 
Glasgow, the scene of his early studies and frolics, 
Smollett returned to lOiiglann, in order to under- 
take the direction of the Critical Iteview, a work 
which was established under patrogngo of the To- 
ries Olid High-Church party; and which was in- 
tended to triiiintain their principles iv opposition to 
the Monthly DevuWf conducted ncccurding to the 
sentiments of Whigs and Low-Chiirchincn. 

Smollett’s taste and talents qualified hiiii highly 
for pj^Tiydical criticism, gs well as the promptUude 
of his grit, and the ready application which he could 
make of a large store of miscellaneous learning and 
acquired knowledge. But on the other hand, ho 
was always a hasty, and often a prejudiced judge ; 
and, while he hiinsejf applied the critical scourge 
without mercy, he could not endure that those who 
felt his blows should either wince or complain un- 
der his chastisement. To murmur against his de- 
crees, was the sure way to incur further marks of 
his resentment, ai^ thus his criticism deviated still 
more widely from dispassionate discussion, as the 
passions pf the reviewer and of the author bcranio 
excited into a clamorous contest of mutual rejoinder, 
recrimination, Jiid abuse. Mdhy petty squabbles, 
which occurred to teaze and embitter the life of 
8iiiullett^ and to diminish the respectability with 
which h.s talents must otherwise have invested 
him, had their origin in his sitiiiition as Editor of 
the Critical Review. He was engaged in one con- 
troversy with the notorious Shtihbeare, in another 
with Dr. Grainger, the elegant author of the beau- 
tiful Ode to Solitude, and in several wrangles and 
brawls with persons of less celebrity. 

But the most unlucky controversy in which his 
critical oflicc involved our author, was that with 
Admiral, Knowles, who had , published n pamphlet 
vindicating his own conduct in the secret expedition 
against Rochfort, which disgracefully miscarried, in 
1757. This defence was examined in the Critical 
Review ; and Smollettj himself the author of the 
article, used the following intemperate expressions 
concerning Admiral Knowles. ’^Heis an admiral 
without conduct, an engineer without knowledge, 
an officer without resolution, and a man without 
veracity.” The Admiral commenced a prosecution 
against the printer of the Review, declaring at tho 
same time that he desired only to discover the au- 
thor of the paragraph, and, should he prove a gen- 
tleman, to demand satisfaction of a different nature. 
This decoy, for such it proved, was the most effec- 
tual mode which could have been devised to draw 
the high-spirited Smollett within the danger of the 
law. Wnert»the court were about to pronounce 
judgment in the case, Smollett appeared, and took 
the consMUcnces upon himself, and Admiral Knowles 
redeemed the pledge 'he had gitfen, by enforcing 
judgment fur a fine of one hundred pounds, and ob- 
taining a sentence against- the defendant of three 
months’ imprisonment. How the Admiral recon- 
ciled his conduct to the irules usually observed by 
gentlemen, we are not informed ; but the proceedT- 
ing seems to justify even Smollettls strength of ex- 
pression, when he terms him an officer without re- 
solution, and a man without veracity. This Impri- 
sonment took place in 1759, and was, as we have 
stated already, the most roeinorabje result of the 
various quarrels in which his duty as a critic enga- 
ged Dr. Smollett. We resume the account of his h- 
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tenry lahouTA nvhich our detail of these disputes 
has something interrupted. 

About 1757, iSinollett compiled and published, 
‘without his name, a useful and entertaining collec- 
tion, entitled, A Compendium of AtUhentie and 
Kntertaining Voyages, digested in a chronological 
series ; the whole exhibiting a clear view of Ike 
Customs^ Manners^ Religions Governments Com- 
merces and Natural History of most Nations if the 
Known World ; illustrated with a variefy of Ge- 
nuine ChartSs AlapSs Planess Headss <f*c. in 7 yqlfl. 
12nio. This colleelion fhtrodueed to the British 
ublic several voyages which were othcri^se little 
_:nown, and contBim‘d,<4iiiiongst other articles notij 
before published, Smollett’s owri account of the 
Expedition to ( Marthas ftfOs dT which he had given 
a snort sketch in Uie Adventures of Roderick Ran- 
dom, 

In the same year, 1757, the farce or comedy of 
The Reprisalgs or the Tars of Old Englands was 
written and acted, to animate the people against the 
French, with lyhoin wc were then at war. In pur- 
suance of this plan, every species of national preju- 
dice is^, called up and appealed to, and the French- 
man is represented as the living representative and 
original of all the c:aria£turc prints and^ ballads 
against the caters of souve maigrts and wqarerc of 
wooden shoes. The sailors ore drawn to the life, 
ns the sailors of Smollett always are. The Scotch- 
man and Irishman arc hit ofl with the touch of a 
caricaturist of skill and spirit.. But the story of the 
piece is as trivial as possible, and, on the whole, it 
forms no marked exception to the observation^ that 
successful novelists haVc been rarely distinguished 
by excellence in dramatic comtiosirioti. 

Garrick’s generous conduct t<||Smollett upon this 
occasion, fully obliterated all recollection of old dif- 
ferences. Tlio manager allowed the autj^or his be- 
nefit on the sixth, instead of the ninth night of the 
piece, abated certala charges or avivances usually 
made on such occasions, and himself perfornie<l 
Lu8ig.ian on the same evening, in order to fill the 
theatre. Still, it seems, reports were in circulation 
that Smollett had spoken unkindly of Garrick, 
which called forth the following oontradickon, in a 
letter which our author addressed to that celebrated 
performer. 

“ In justice to myself, I take the liberty to assure 
oil, that if any person accuses me of having spoken 
Jisrespectfully of Mr. Garrick, of having hinted Miat 
he solicitf^l for my farce, or had interested views in 
bnnging it upon tiic stage, he docs me wrong, upon 
the word of a gentleman. The imputation is alto- 
gether false ana malicious. Exclusive of other con- 
siderations, 1 could nut be such an idiot to talk in 
that strain when my own interest so immediately 
reciuired a dilferent sort of conduct. Perhaps the 
same insidious methods have been taken to inflame 
former animosities, which on iny part are forgotten 
and self-condcnincd. I must own you have acted 
in this afTnir of the farce with that candour, open- 
ness, and cordiality, which even mortify my pride, 
while they lay me under the most sensible obliga- 
tion ; and 1 shall not rest satisfied until 1 have an 
opportunity to convince Mr. Garrick iliat my grati- 
tude is at least as warm as any other of my passions. 
Meanwhile, I profess myself, 

” Sir, 

' Younmost bumble servant, 

“ T. Smollett.” 

^ In the beginning of the year 17.58, Smollett pub- 
lished his Complete ilistvrfof Englands deduced 
from the Descent of^ Julius Cwsar to the IVeaty 
of Aix-la-Chauelles in 174H; in four volumes 4to. 
It is said that this voluminous work, containing the 
history of thirteen ccntiifjes, and written with un- 
common spirit and correctness of language, was 
composed and finished for the press within fourteen 
monthSf one of the greatwt exertions of facility of 
comi^sition which was ever recorded in the history 
of literature. Within a space so brief it could not 
be expected thgt new facts should be produced ; and 
dl the novelty which Smollett’s history could pre- 
eent must n<^ consist in the mode of stating 
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facts, or in the reflections deduced from them. , In 
this work, the authdr fully announced his political 
principles, which, p’otwithstanding his Whig educa- 
tion. were those of a modem Tory, and a favours 
of the monarchical part of our constitution. For 
such a strain of sentiment, some readers will think 
no apology necessary; and by others none which 
we might propose would be listened to. Smollett 
has made his own defence, in a letter to Dr. Moore, 
dated iid January, 1758. • 

“I deferred answering ,your kind letter, until I 
should have finished ina nistory, which is now com- 
pleted. 1 wasaigreoably surprised to hear that my 
work had met with any approbation at Glasgow, 
for it was not at all calculated for that meridian. 
The last volume will, I doubt not, be severely cen- 
sured by the west^country Whigs of Scotland. 

**1 desire you will divest yourself of prejudice, at 
least ns much as you can, before you begin to peruse 
it, and consider well the facts before you pass judg- 
ment. Whatever may be its defect, 1 protest before 
God 1 have, ns far as in me lay, adhered to truth, 
without espousing any faction, though I own I sat 
down to write with a warm side to those principles 
in which I was educated ; but in the course of my 
inquiries, some of the Whig ministers turned out 
such a set of sordid knaves, that I could not help 
stigmatising thetii for their want of integrity and 
sentiment.’’ 

Ill another letter to Dr. Moore, dated Chelsea, 
September 28, he expresses himself ns follows 
I speak not of the few who think like philoso- 
phcrei, abstracted from the notions of the vulgar. 
The little petulant familiarities of our friend 1 can 
forgive, in consideration of the good-will he has 
always nianifeste^ towards mo and my concerns. 
He is mistaken, however, in supposing that 1 have 
imbibed priestly notions ; I consider the church’ not 
ns a religious, but a political establishment, soiiii- 
iiutoly interwoven in our constitution, that the one 
cannot be detached from the other, without .*he 
most imminent danger of destruetioii to both. " 
use which our friend makes of the Critical Ji jw 
is whimsical enough hut 1 shall he glad if h .ises 
it at any rate. I have not had leisure to do much 
in that work for some time past, therefore 1 hope 
you will not ascribe the articles iiidiscriniiiiately to 
me; for 1 am equally averse to the praise and cen- 
sure that belong to other men. ^ Indeed, I am sick 
of both, and wisli to God tny circumstances would 
fillow me to consign my pen to oblivion. 1 really 
believe that mankind grow every day more mail- 
cions. 

“You will not be sorry to hear, that the weekly 
sale of the History has increased to above ten thou- 
sand. A French, gentleman of talents and erudi- 
tion has undertaken to translate it into that lan- 
guage, and 1 have promised tb supply him with cor- 
rections,” 

Ale a powerful political party were insulted, and, 
as tlfoy alleged, misrepresented in Smollett’s his- 
tory, they readily lent their influence and counte- 
nance to the proprietors of Rapin’s History, who, 
alarmed at the extenrive sale of Sniolletrs rival 
work, deluged the public withVriticisnis and invec- 
tives a|;ainsl the author and his book. In process 
of time the controversy slept, and the main lault of 
the, hiatory was found to be, that the haste with 
which the author had accomplished his task, had 
npcessorily occasioned his sitting down contented 
^ith superficial, and sometimes inaccurate, infor- 
mation. 

In the course of 1760, and 1761. The Adventures 
of Sir Laniylot Greaves appeared, in detached por- 
tion^ in various numbers of the British Magazines 
or Monthly Repositorys being written for the pur- 
pose of givin;« some sinrit and popularity to that 
niisccllBiiy. Smollett appears to have, executed his 
tusk with very little pr^ieditation. During a part 
of the time he was residing at Paxton, in Berwick- 

* ** Jh- Mocv'i fViend was no nrarh enroaed at sume erilieiiimi 

in that Heviuvr. that he cuntinuefl to take it fur no other purpose 
tbsn that lie miaht n>ad all the pubiicatioiu censured by it, and 
none of tboeo which it praised. 
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iShire, on h visit to the late G^rge Rome, Esq., and 
when post-time drew near, he used to retire for half 

an hour or an hoijf, to prepare the necessary quan- 

tity of copy, ns it is technically called in the print 
ing^houae, which he never gave himself the trouble 
to correct, or eveiP to read over. Hir lAincdot 
<Mreaves was published separately, in 1762. 

The idea of this work was pruoably suggested to 
oiir author during his labours upon Don Q,uixote^ 
and the plan forms a sort of corollary m that cele- 
brated romance. The leading imperfection is the 
utter extravagance of the story, applicable to 
, England, and to the period when it is supposed tc^ 
have happened. In Spain, ere the ideas of chivalry 
were extinct amonjrat that nation of romantic Hi- 
dalgos, the thrn of Don Quixote's frenzy seems not 
altogether extravagant, and the armour which he 
assumed was still tl^c ordinary garb of battle. But 
in England, and in modern times, that a young, 
amiabiis and, otherwise sensible man, acquainted 
also with till romance of Cervantes should have 
adopted a similar whim, gives good ioundatioii for 
the obvious remark of Ferret: What ! you set up 
for a modern Don Quixote! The scheme is too 
stale and extravagant: what was an humourous 
and .well-timed satire in Spain near two hundred 
years ago, will make but a sorry jest, when really 
acted from aflectation, at this time of day in Eng- 
land." To this Sir I.ancelot replies, by a tirade 
which does not remove the objection so shrewdly 
stated by the misanthrope, affirming that he only 
warred against the foes of virtue and decorum: or, 
in his own words, "had assumed the armour of his 
forefathers, to remedy evils which the law cannot 
reacli, to detect fraud and treason, abase insolence, 
mortify pride, discourage slander. disOTace immo- 
desty, anil stigmatize ingratitude.'' The degree of 
sanity which the aaiiiible enthusiast posseiises ought 
to have shown him, that the generous career he | 
hud undertaken would be much better nccoiiiplished 
without his armour, than with that suiH'rtluoiis and j 
ridiculous appendage; and that for a" the purposes 
of reformation to t>c clfccicd in England, his pocket- 
book, filled with bank-notes, would be a bettor auxi- 
liary than cither swonl or lance. In short, it be- 
comes clear to the render, that Sir Lancelot wears 
panoply only that his youthful elegance and address, 
his bright armour and generous courser, may; hinke 
him the more exact counterpart to the Knight of 
La Mancha. • 

If it be unnatural that Sir Lancelot should be- 
come a knlght-qrrant, the whim of Crowe, the cap- 
tain of a merchant vessel, adopting, at second-hand, 
the sapie folly, is. on the same grounds, still more 
exci'prionable. Uncre is nothing in the honest sea- 
man's life or profession which renders it at all pos- 
sible that he should have caught contagion from 
the insanity of Sir Lancelot. But, granting the 
author's premises,— and surely we often makc^rge 
concessions with less advantage in prospeorr-tne 
quantity of comic humour which Smollett lias ex- 
tracted out of Crowe and Oabshaw, has as much | 
heorty mirth in it as can be found even in his more 
finished compositions. The inferior characters are 
all sketched with the same bold, free.* and peculiar 
touch that distinguishes this powerful wrimr; and, 
besides these we have named, Ferret and Clarke, 
the, kind- hearted attorney’s clerk, with several sub- 
onlinate personagef, have all the vivacity of Smol- { 
lett's strong pencil. Aurelia Darnel is by far the 
most feminine, and, at the same time, lady-like per- 
son, to whom the author has introduced us. There | 
kis also some novelty of situation andi incident, and 
Smollett’s recent imprisonment in theKing’s Bench, ; 
for the attack on Admiral Knowles, enabled him to 
enrich his romance with a portrait^of the unfortu- 
nate Theodor^ King of Corsica, and other com- 
panions in his captivity% whose misfortunes or 
frolics had conducted thdm to that place of iinpri- 
Bonmcnls 

Smollett's next labour was, to lenih his aid fti 
finisliing that usef .1 compendium. , Tkt Modern 
Universal History, to which he contribilted the His- 
tories of Fraripe, Italy, and Germany. In the year' 
VoL. yiii. 


1761, ho publish^,, in detached numUbin. his Confi- 
nuation of the History of England^ which he ear- 
ned on until he brought the narrative down to 1765. 
The sale of this work was very extensive; and 
altliougn Smollett acquiredji)y both histories about 
2000/., which, in those days, was a large sum, yet 
the bookseller is said to have made 1000/. clear 
profit on the very day he made his bargain, by 
transfemng it to a brother of the trade. Tliis Con- 
tinuation, appended as it usually is to the History 
of England by Hume, forms a classical and stan- 
dard work. It 18 not our present province to exa- 
mine the particular mcriti^ of Smollett as an Histo- 
rian ; but it cannot be denied that, as a clear and 
distinct narrative ofvfacts, strongly and vigorously 
told, with a laudable regifrd to truth and impartia- 
lity, the Continuation may vie with our best histo- 
rical works. Tlic author was incapable of being 
swayed by fear or favour ; and where his judgment 
is influenced, we can see that he ^ns only misled 
by an honest belief in the truth of his own argu- 
ments. At the same time, the Continuation, like 
Smollett's original, History, has the, defects incident 
to hurried composition, and likewise those which 
naturally .ittach themselves to contemporary nur- 
rt^ive. •jSmulIett had in access to those hidden 
causeif of events which time brings forth in the slow 
jirogress of ages ; and his work is chiefly compiled 
from those documents of a piil^lic and general de- 
scription, which often contain rather the colourable 
pretexts which statesmen are pleased to assign for 
their actions, than the real motives themselves. 
The English history^ it is true, suflers less than 
those of other countries from this rcstricti >ii of nia- 
teriuls; for there arc so many byes upon our public 
proceedings, and fliey undergo such .sifting discus- 
sion, both in and out of parliament, that the actua 
motives those in whose hands government is 
vested for the ^inc, become spi^dily suspected, even 
if they are not actually avowed or unveiled. Upoii 
the whole, with all its faults and defieienciesJt may 
be long cre we have a better History of Brituin, 
during this latter period, than is to be found in the 
pages qf. Smollett. 

Upon the accession of George III., and the com- 
nienccincnt of Lord Bute’s administration, Smol- 
lett’s pen was employed in the defence of the young 
monarch’s governincnt, in u weekly paper called 
'Ihe lirituny which was soon silenced, and driven 
out of the field by the celebrated North />'ri/on, con- 
ducted by John Wilkes. Smollett hod been on 
terms of kindness with this dietingiiislied dema- 
gogue, and had twice applied to his friendship^ - 
once for the kind purpose of obtHining the dismis- 
sion of Dr. Joiinson',a black servant, Franci.s Bar- 
ber. from the navy, into which he had inconsider- 
ately entered ; and again, to mediate betwixt him- 
self and Admiral Knowles, in the matter of the 
prosecution. Closer ties than these are readily dis- 
solved before the fire of politics. The friends be- 
came political opponents; and Smollett, who had 
to plead an unpopular cause to unwilling auditors, 
and who, as a Scotchman, shared deeply and per- 
sonally, in that unpopularity, was compelled to give 
up 77ie Briton^ more, it would seem, from lack of 
spirit in his patron Lord Bute, to sustain the con- 
test any longer, than from any deficiency of zeal on 
his own part. So, at leo^ we may interpret the fol- 
lowing passflige, in a letter which he wrote from 
Italy to Caleb Whiteford, in 1770 : - " I hope you will 
not discontinue your sndeavours represent foction 
and false patriiitism in their true colours, though I 
believe the ministry little deserves that any man of 
genius should (lra\y his pen in their defence. They 
seem to inherit the absurd stoicism of Lord Bute, 
who set himself up as II pillory, to be pelted by all 
the blackguard.s of England, upon the supposition 
that they would grow tired and leave off. I don’t 
find that your ministers take any pains even^p vin- 
dicate their moral characters from the foulest impu- 
tations ; I would never desire a sponger proof of 
a bad hearti^than a total disregam of re|)Utation. 
A lute nobleman, who had been a member of seve- 
ral administrations. 'owfted' to irfe. that one good 
18 
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writer was of^ more importance to the govern- tire, called Tke Adventures qf an Atom] in whica 
:Aent than twenty placemen in the House of are satirized the scvep.il leaders of political parses, 
■i^ommons/’ ^ from 17r>4 till the diesolution of Lord Chatham’s ad- 

In 1763, Smollett lent his assistance, or at least ministration. His ineflicient paAron, Lord Bute, is 
his name, to a translation of Voltaire’s works, and not spared in this work; and Chatham is severely 
also to a compilation emitleA 7'Ae Present State of treated under the name of Jowler. The inconsist- 
all Nations^ containing a Geographical Natural, ency of this great minister, in encouraging the Ger- 
Commercial, and Political History of all the Conn- man war, scorns to have altered Smollctt’a opinion 
wits of the knotm World. of his patriotism ; and he docs his acknowledged 

About this time, Elizabeth, an amiable find ac- talents far less than justice, endeavouring by every 
complished young person, the only oUsnring of Smol> means to undervalue the successes of his brilliant 
lett’s marriage, and to wh6ni her fatner was dovo- administration, or to impute them to cnuw,'s inde- 
tedly attached, died in the fifteenth year of her life, pendent of his ascasures. .The chief purpose of the 
leaving her parents overwhelmed with the deepest vork, (besides that of giving the author the oppor- 
sorrow. tunity to raise his hand, like that of Ishmacl, against 

HI health aided the effects of' grief and it was iin- every man,) is to inspire a national horror of conti- 
dor these circuinstances that Smollett undertook a nentnl connexions. 

journey to France and Italy, in which countries he Shortly after the publication of The Adventures 
resided from 1763 to 1766. Soon after his return in of an Atom^ disease again assailed Smollett with 
1766, he publishtyl his Travels throneh Prance and redoubled violence. Attempts being vainly made 
Italy, containing Observations on Character, Cus~ to obtain for him the office of Consul, jn some port 
toms. Religion^ Government, Police, Commerce, of the Mediterranean, he was compelled to seek a 
Arts, and Antiquities, with a parUeitlar Description wanner climate, without better means of provision 
of the Toicn, Territory, and Climate of Nice ; than his own precarious finances could a/Tord. The 
to whuh is added, a Register of the Weather, kindiiessof his distinguished friend and countryman. 
kept during a Residence V/ RighUtn Months in Dr. Armstrong, (then abroad,) procured for Dr. and 
that City ; m 2 vols. 6vo, in the form of Ictf^r^ to Mrs. Smollett a house at Monte Novo, a village 
his friends in England, from diflereiit parts of those situated on the sidc^of a mountoiii overlooking tho 
countries. sea. in the neighbourhood of Leghorn ; a romantic 

Smollett's Travcls*are distinguished by acuteness and salutary abode, where he prepared for the press 
of remark, and shrewdness , of expression,— by the last, and, like music “sweetest in the close,’* 
strong sense and pointed humour; hut tho melan- the most pleasing of his compositions, The Kxpe- 
choly state of the author’s mind indiiceil him to dilion of Humphry Clinker. This delightful work 
view all the ordinary objects from which travellers was published in 1771, in three volumes, 12nio, and 
receive pleasure, witfv cynical contempt. Although very favourably received by the public., 
so lately a sudi^rcr by the moat jjijurioua national The very ingenious scheme of describing the va- 
prcjudices, he failed not to harbour and cherish all rioiia cflects produced upon riiflerent members of the 
those which he himself hud formerly adoptcc^gainst same family by the same objects, was not original, 
the foreign countries through which he travelled, though it has been supposed to be so. Anstey, tho 
Nature had either dexied Smollett tlto taste necca- facetious author of the Neiv Bath Guide, had em- 
sary to understand and feel the beauties of art, or ployed it six or seven years before Humphry Clinker 
else hisicmbittcred state of mind had, for the time, appeared. But Anstey’s diverting satire was but a 
entirely deprived him of the power of enjoying them, light sketch, compared to the finished and elaborate 
The harsh censures which he passes on the Venus manner in which Smollert has, in the first place, 
de Mcdicis, and upon the .Pantheon ; and tlto sur- identified his characters, and then fi'ted them with 
casm with which his criticisms are answered, by language, seniiinerits, and powers of observation, 
Sterne, arc both well known. Yet, be it said with- in exact correspondence with their talents, ternner, 
out otTence to the memory of that witty and elegant condifion, and disposition. The portrait of Matthew 
writer, it is more easy to assume^ in composition, an Brninble, in which Smollett described his own pccii- 
air of alternate gnyety and sensibility, than to prac- liurities, using towards himself the same rigid ana- 
tice the virtues of generosity and benevolence, loifiy which no exercised upon others, is iintfiiinllcd 
which Smollett exercised during his whole life, in the line of fictiiioiis composition. It is pecu- 
though often, like his own Mattliew Branihle, i.in- liarly striking to observe, how often, in admiring 
der tho disguise of peevishness and irrituliility. the shrewd and sound sense, active benevolence, 

Sterne’s writings show much Aourish eoneeniing and honourable sentiments combined in MaUliew, 

virtues of which his life is understood to have pro- we lose sight of the humorous pheuiiarities of his 
duced little fruit ; the temper of Smollett was character, and with what efieet they are suddenly 

“ like n Iiwty winter, recalled to oiir remembrance, just at the time and 

Frosty, blit kiiMlIy.*' in manner when we ien.«it expect them. All 

On his return to Britain, in 1766, he visited Scot- shre^^vh old maids, and simple waiting-women, 
land for the last time, and had the pleasure of re- which Xhall hereafter be drawn^ must bo contenteit 
ceiving a parent’s last embrace. His health was with the praise of npprnaehing in merit to Mrs. Ta- 
now totally ruined. Constant rheumatism, and the bitha Bramble and Winifred Jenkins. Tho pcco- 
pain arising from a neglected ulcer, which had got liaritip.s of the hot-headed young Cantab, and the 
into a bad. state, rendered him a victim to excnlci- girlish romiiiiec of his sister, dte admirnhiy con- 
ating agonies. He afterwards recovered in a great tTrnstcd vigth the sense and pettish half-playful mis- 
degree, by applying mercurial ointment, and using anthropy of their uncle : and Humphry Clinker 
the solution of corrosive sublimate. He givi'S a full (who by the w'ay resembles Strap, supposing that 
account of. the process of tkc cure in a Jetter to Dr. excellent person to have a turn towards niethodism) 
Moore, which concludes thus : “Had I oihmi as well Is, as far as lie goes, equally (rclightfiil. Captain 
in sumiTicr, I should have exquisitely enjoyiid my Lvsniahngo was probably no violent caricature, al- 
expeditiun to Scotland, which was productive of lowing for the manners of the time. We can rc- 
nothing to me but misery and disgust. Belwi'eti member a gimd and gallant officer who was said to 
friends, 1 am now convinced that my brain was in have been bis prototype, but believe the opinion was 
some measure aflerted ; fori had a kind of roaiavtirt/ only entertained from the striking roHenihlance 
upon mu from April to Nov^ember without interniis- which he bore in externals to the doughty cnpraiti. 
Sion. In consideration of these circiimstaiiecs, 1 When //a aip/iry CVmArtr appeared iii London, tho 
know you will forj^ve all my peevishness and dis- popular odium against the Scotch nation, which 
content; and tell good Mrs.Moore, to whom 1 ore- Wilkes and Chur^ill had, excited, was not yet hii- 
sent my most cordial respects, that, with regard to pensed, and Smollett ha'd enemies nmong.st tho 
me, she has as yet seen nothing but the wrong side pqtriodical critics, who failed not to ch.arge Inm with 
of the tapestry.**. . . . undadpartilHity to his own country. They observed. 

Finding himself at jiberty.to resuniU his literary maliciously, .but not untruly, that the cynicism of 
labours, Smollett publiahed, in 17CJ, the political sa- Matthew 'Bramble becomes gradually softened as 
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he journeys northwnrd, and that he who equally 
detested Hath and London ‘becomes wonderfully 
reconciled to walled cities and the hum of men, 
when he finds hinflsclf an inhahitant,of the northern 
metropolis. It is not worth defending so excellent 
a work against so ^yeak an objection. The author 
was a dying man, and his thoughts were turned 
towards the scenes of youthful gayety and the abode 
cf early friends, with a fond partiality, which, had 
they been even less desA-ving of diis anachment, 
would have been not only pardonable, but praise- 
worthy. • ^ 

MoriiuTt et tnorieru dulea raniniacitur Argot. § 


Smollett failed not, as he usually did, to introduce 
nimstdfj with the various causes which he had to 
complain of the world, into the pages of this delight- 
ful romance. Ho i^pears as Mr. Scrle, and more 
boldly under his own name, and in describing his 
own mode of living, he satirizes without mercy the 
book- makcr^ of the day, who had experienced his 
kindness without repaying him by gratitude. It 
docs not, however, seem perfectly fair to make them 
atone for their ungracious return to his hospitality, 
by serving up their characters as a banquet to the 
public; and, in fact, it too much resembles the de- 
sign of which Pallet accuses the Physician, of con- 
verting his guests into paticntd| in order to make 
him amends for the expense of the eiitertainmeiU. 

Bur criticism, whetlier candid or unjust, was soon 
to he of little conseiiueiiee to the author. After the 
publication of his last work, he lingered through 
t)ie summer, and at length, after eiidiiring the vi- 
cissitudes of a wasting and painful disorder with 
unahated composure, the world lust Tobias Smol- 
lett, on the 21st October, 1771, at the untimely age 
of only fifty-one years. Tliere is little doubt, that 
grief mr the loss of his daughter, a feeling of un- 
grateful negleci from those who wore called upon 
to lend him as.sistanco, u present sense of confined 
circumslaiices, which he was daily losing the power 
of enlarging by his own exertions, together with 
gloomy apprehensions for the future, materially 
aided the progress of the mortal disorder by which 
he was removed. 

More happy in this respect than Fielding, Smol- 
lett’s grave at [jCghorn is distinguished by a plain 
monument, erected by liis whIow. to which Dr. 
Aimstrong, his constant and faithful friend, supplW 
the following spirited inscri))tion 


tlicfMsa coiiduntur 
TOniiE SMOLLETT. Scoli ; 

Qiii, prAHiipiii (rcncnisii ct nntiaua niiUu, 
I'rMcae virtulin l•x«.*^lplnr niiiinuit ; 
Aspuotii iiisrt'iiiio, 

• CoriMiR*. vulido, 
l*oi:toru Riiiiiiuso, 

Indiile Hpprimu iM'iiigna, 

Et IbroRUpni litiMilliiU's inunifina, 
liiHiaiiia. 

Irixi'niii fiTuci, iuerto, vonotili, 
OfniiigiMiH; t(>ni liuctriiia! min* ruiiaci, 
Varia fnlnilanini (iiiicnilino, 

Vitjim mor»ir|iU! hoininum, 

Ubi‘rtMlo Biinima luilena.dtipinxit. 
Adi'criio. inturiiii, ncfaii I tali tantcNiue alumno 
Xfi'*! (lurMatjrra onii>arc aiiitplcbut, 
Scciifo iinpio, ixnnvi), rutiio, . 

Quo iniMai vix niMi notlue 
MccainiitiilM Britaiiiiicis 
FovvlNiiitur. 

In moiiinriam 

Optimist amaliiliH omnino viri, 
Ponnultia umicia tleflidorali, 

Hocco mannor 

Uilectiisima aimul et ainunlMflima conjux 
L. M. 

Bacravit 


In the year 1774, a column was erected to Smol- 
lett’s memory near the house in which he was born, 
by his cousin, James Smollett, Esq., of Bonhill, with 
the following nervous and clasOTcal inscription, 
written by Professor George Stewart of Edinburgh, 
and partly by the late Johfi Ramsay, Esq., of Och- 
tertyre^ and corrected by Dr. Johnson. The lines 
printed in Italics are by the latter : ■ 


ISiatn, viator ! 

Bi IfporiR inaeriiiquv vunam bnnianam 
8i morum caliUiMiiiiuin pictorem. 


winiMitm es miniiiM.J m 

JJJjnVsu' pnululum incmoriB 
TOBIJE SMOLLErr, M. D. 

X in virtutiliiM hiHro 
flya* inhomlfie et cire 

tt laudeter iwiteris, 

niiiid iiietiiijcRiicr oninti : 
Qiii in liinrw variw viiraatuf, 
Puaiiiuani, tuliciiuiu Hilii pnairio. 
SfUi iwtcrirt coinniendiivurat, 
MorUi acvriia mptua 
Anno HitatiH 61. 


Lheu I imam procul a tmtiia l 
Piopc Liburiu iNjrluin in Italia. 

Jaixit icpultiM. 

Tali tantoque »#ro, viro, patmelo auo. 
Cm in dfciVRU lampudn 
Sc jKitiiia tradidwHc decuit, 

/jaftc Cotumnam, 

Amorit. emu ! ptane nwnurnentum 
In imit Levinai ripft, 

Qi/im vofRiciilii! Bub cxiiii viui) illuatmtas, 
Primit infant vagitlbtit peitonuU, 
Ponendam curavU 
JACODirs Smollett dc Bualiill, 

Ala c*t n>iiiini.<icero, 

Hot*, iinidcm liunore, 

Non inurJoiiuriincti mcniofin, 
Verum otium cxeniiilo, timsmictiun cbbo ; 
Allis enim, bI mmlo digni Bint, . 
Idom ent vinutia pniutiioin I 


Thcawidow of Smoll^t long continued an inha- 
mtanboT the neighbourhood of Leghorn, supporting 
herself in obseurity and with difficulty, upon the 
small remnant of fortune he had been able to be- 
queath to her. Wc renicnihef a benefit play being 
performed on her tA;cnuiii, at Edinburgh, in which 
Houston Stewart Nicholson, Esq., an amateur per- 
former, hppciycd ill the nart of Pierre. The profits 
are said to have amounted to :m/. An epilogue, 
written for the occasion, by Mr. Graham, of Gart- 
rnorc, wns spokc«i by the fate Mr. Woods, of the 
I hentre-Roynl, Edinburgh. 

Sniolfett’s 0(/e to /ndependence^ the most charac- 
fenslic of his poetical worki^ was published, two 
years after his^enth, by the Messrs. Foulis of Glas- 
gow. The mythological commencement js emi- 
nently beautiful. ^ 

His nnine was appended to a version of Telcma- 
chiis, os, during his life, it had appeared to a trans- 
lation "if Gil Bins, to which it is supposed he con- 
tnhuted little or nothing more. In 1785 , a farce, 
called / Ac Jtra elites, or The Pampered Nabob, 
was acted on the Covent Garden stage, for the 
benefit of Mr. Aikiui. It was ascribed to Smollett 
on very dubious evidence, was indifferently received, 
and has never since appeared, cither on the stage or 
in print. 


The person of Smollett was eminently handsome, 
his features i)repos.sc$sing, and, by the joint testi- 
mony of nil his surviving friends, liis conversation 
in the higjicst degree instructive and amusing. Of 
hiH disposition, those who have rend his works, (and 
who has not done so 7) may form a very accurate 
estimate; for in each of them he has presented, and 
sometimes under various points of view, the leading 
features of his own character, without disguising 
the most uiifavoiirnble of them. Na v, there is room 
to believe, that he rather exaggerated than softened 
that cynical turn of temper, which was the principal 
fault of Ins disposition, and which engaged him in 
so many qqarrels.. It as remarkable, that all his 
heroes, from Roderick Random downward, possess a 
haughty, fierce irritability of disposition, until thf 
same features appear softened, aiVd rendered vencra- 
hie by age and nlnlosophy, in Matthew Braiiibla 
The sports m which they most delight are those 
whi<|h are attended with disgrace, mental pain, and 
bodily mischief to qthtrs; and their humanity is 
never represented as interrupting the course of their 
frolics. We know not that Sincillctt had any oiher 
innrked failing, save that which he himselLhas so 
often and so liberally acknowledged. When unse- 
diiecd by his satirical propensities, he was kind, 
generous and liuuiane toothers; bold, upright, and 
independent^n his own character; stooped to no 
patron, sued for no favour, but honestly and honour- 
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ably maintnim^ himself on his literary labours ; | 
when, if he i.'a8 occasionally employed in work 
which was beneath hia talents, the diseracc must 
remain with those who saved not such a {;enius 
from the degrading drudgery of compiling and trans- 
lating. Uc was a doating father and an aiToctioiiate 
niisbaiid ; and the warm zeal with which his memory 
was cherished by his surviving friends, showed 
clearly the reliance which they placed upon his 
rf^ard. Even his resentments, though often hastily 
adopted, and incautiously expressed, wcrt5 neither 
ungenerous nor enduring. t.Hc was open to convic- 
tion, and ready to make both acknowledgment and 
allowance when ho had* done injnstiec toVjthers, 
willing also to forgive and to be reconciled wlicn lie 
had received it at tneir hand. 

Churchill,* and other satirists, falsely ascribe to 
Smollet the mean passion of literary envy, to which 
his nature was totally n stranger. The manner in 
which he moiitiims Fielding and llicharcison in the 
account of the liferatiire of the contiirv, shows how 
much he understood, and how liberally he praised, 
the merit of those, who, in the view of the world, 
must have been regarded as his iinmediate rivals. 
“The gcfiius ol Cervantes," in his generous expres- 
sion, “was transfused iiiti^the novels of Fielding, 
who painted the eharacters^and ridicuKid iW fdlliss 
of life, with egiial strength, humour, and propriety ; 
n passage which we reciirn with pleasure, ns a [troof 
that the dissagreernenl which existed helwixt Siiiol- 
let and Fielding, did not prevent his estimating with 
justice, and recording in suitable terms, the merits of 
the Father of the English Novel. His historian, 
with Gtiiial candour, procecAls to tell his reader, that 
“ the Iniidnhle aim of enlisting the passions on the 
side of virtue was siiceessfully punned by Uichard- 
Bun, ill his Pamela^ ClarUstty and Grandhaiiy a 
species of w'liting^ equally new and extraordinary, 
where, niinj^lcd with much siipcrlluity and imperti- 
nence, we find a sublame system of oithies, uri ama- 
zing knowledge and eoniinand of human nature." 

Jn leiwing Smollett’s personal for his literary cha- 
raeter, it is impossible not to consider the latter ns 
contrasted with that of his eminent contemporary. 
Fielding. It is true, that such comparisons, tliou^li 
Tecoiiiniendod by the example of Plutarch, are not in 
mineral the best mode of estimating indivulnal merit. 
But in the present case, the contemporary existence, 
the private history, nccoinplishinents, talents, pur- 
suits, and, iiiifortiinatcly, the fates of ihcse two groat 
uiithor.s, are so closely allied, that it is scarce possi- 
ble to name the one without exciting recollections of 
the other. Fielding and Smollet W'ore both born in 
the highest rank of society, buiii ediicnted to learned 

{ irufessions, yet both obliged to follow iniscelluncoiis 
iterature as the means of subsistence. Both were 
confined, during their lives, by the narrowness of 
their circu in stances, -both united an humourous cyni- 
cism with generosity and good nature,— both died of 
the diseases incident to a sedentary life, and to lite- 
rary labour.— and both drew their lust breath in a 
foreign land, to which they retreated under the ad- 
verse circumstances of a decayed constitution, and 
an exhausted fortune. 

Their studies were no less similar than their lives. 
They both wrote for the stage, and neither of them 
Bucccssfiill/. They both meddled in politics, and 
never obtained cfTcc-tiial patronage ; they both wrote 
travels, in which they sno\yed that thqir gofjd hu- 
mour was wasted under the suficrings of their dis- 

♦ Thfi article) urion ThK Hogrjfid, ip the Critical Reniao, 
(that fertilo niothpr or nllRlic iliKricMnsiong in which Smolklt whii en- 
caged.) was BO severe us to call fiirtli tliu honl's luttcr rusentinciit, 
in the Sd edit ion ; where. HSKrilnny tlic otrciisivc article to Huiul- 
Jott, in which ho was mistnlcen, he fli>M npostiirj|iiii7.cs Iiim: 

“ Wlwnco coulii arise this iiushly critic spleen, 

Tho Miisu a tnfler, mid her tiwine so mean 1 
What hod I done, that angry neav'ii simuld send 
Tlie hitterest toe where iniwl I wish'il n triund 7 
Oft hath iny tongdh been wanton at thy nnina. 

And hail'd the lionours of thy tiHitchless fame. 

Fortne let lioary Fielding late thn ground, 
fio nobler Pkihle stand suiHirhly bound ; 

From Lte]f 9 tninples tear tli* liistoqc crown. 

Which, with nt«K justioc, blooms upon thine own." ftc. 

A poet of inferior note, author of a wim callnprhe Race, has 
biought the same charge aguoMt SinoUett, in sCdi eooisor 


ease: and, to conclude, they were both so eminently 
successful as novclistot that no other English author 
of that class has itriglit to he mentioned m the same ' 
breath with Fielding and Smollell. 

If we compare the works of these two great mas- 
ters yet more closely, we may assign to Fielding, 
with little hesitation, the praise of a higher and a 
purer taste than was shown by his rival ; more ele- 
gance of composition and expression ; a nearer ap- 
proach to the grave irony«of 8wift and Cervantes ; 
a great deal more address or felicity in the conduct 
of his story ; and finally, i).power of describing amia- 
hle and virtuouiMcharncters, and of placing before ua 
heroes, and especially heroines, of a much higher as 
well ns more pleasing character than Smollet was 
able to present. 

Thus the art and felieity with which the story of 
Tom Jones evolves itself, is nowhere found in Smol- 
lett’s novels, where the heroes pass irom one situa- 
tion in life, and from one stage of society, to another 
totally unconnected, except that, as ii^ ordinary life, 
the adventures recorded, though not bearing upon 
each other, or on the catastrophe, befall the same 
personage. Characters arc introduced and dropped 
without scruple, and, at the end of the work, the hero 
is found surrounded by a very difTcreiU sot of asso- 
ciates from those with whom his fortune seenitd at 
first indissoinhiy connected. Neither arc the char- 
acters whi(‘h Smollet designed should be interesting, 
half so niriiahlc as his readers could desire. The 
low-minded Roderick Random, who borrows Strap’s 
money, wears his clothes, and, rescued from starv- 
ing by the attachment of that simple and kind-hearted 
auliercnt, rewards iiim by siiiiunaering his substance, 
receiving liis attendance as a servant, and heating 
him when the dice run against him, is not to ho 
named in one day with the open-hearted, good-hu- 
inoiired, and nohle-niiTided Tom Jones, whose liber- 
tinism (one particular omitted) is perhajts rendered 
but too amiable by his good qualities. We believe 
there arc few readers who are not disgusted with 
the miserable reward assigned to Strap in the clo- 
sing chanter of the novel. Five hundred poiind.s, 
(scarce tfie value of the goods he had }>resented to 
his muster,') and the hand of a reclaimed street- 
walker, even when added to n highland farni,_ seem 
but a poor recompense for his faithful and disinte- 
restfxl. attachment. The Kiiglishninn is a hundred 
times more grateful to Partridge (whose morality is 
very qiiestiunabie, and who follows Jones’s fortunes 
wim the self-seeking fidelity of a cur, who, while ho 
lo.'cshis master, has his eye upon the flesh-pots,) 
than Roderick Random shows himself towards tlie 
disinterested and generous attachment of poor Strap. 
There may he one way of explaining this dini;rene.e 
of taste betwixt these groat authofb, by recollecting, 
that 111 Scotland, at that period, the absolute devo- 
tion of a follower to his master was something which 
entered into, and made part of the character of the 
lowc^inks in general : and therefore domestic fideli- 
ty wn8*regardea as a thing more of course than in 
England, and received less gratitude than it deser- 
ved, in consideration of its more frequent occurrence. 

Hut. torf)curto our parallel betwixt the characters 
of Fielding and those of Smollett.Ve should do Jones 
great in iiqit ice by weighing him in ihe balance with 
the wild and ferocious Pickle, who,— besides his 
gross and bn.se brutality towards Emilia, besides his 
ingratitude to his uncle, and tha savage propensity 
which he shows, in the pleasure lie takes to torment 
ofhers by practical jokes resembling those of a fiend 
in glee,— exhibits a low and ungcntleinan-likc tone of 
thinking, only one degree higher than that of Rode- 
rick Random. *The blackguard frolic of introducing ' 
a prostitute, in a false character, to hia sisrer, is a 
sullicient instance of that want of taste and Ameling 
which Smollett’s admirers are compelled to acknow- 
ledge, may be delected in his writings. It is yet more 
impossible to compare Sophia or Amelia to the fe- 
males of Smollet, who (excepting Aurelia Darnel) 
am drawn as the objects rather of appetite' than of 
oUectibn, nifll excite no higher or more noble inteiest 
than might bje created by tlichouiis of the Malioiiie- 
iclaj) paradise. 
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It follow^ IVom this superiority on the side of Field- 
ing;, that his novels exhibit, wore frecjuently than 
those of Sinollct, scenes of distress, which excite the 
sympathy and pity of the reader. No one can refuK 
Ins compassion to Jones, when, by a train of practi- 
ces noon his ((cncrous and open character, lie is ex- 
pelled from his beiielhctor's house under the foulest 
and most heart-rending accusations ; but we cer- 
tainly sympathise very little in the distress of Pickle, 
brought on by his own profligate pro{usion, and en- 
hanced by his insolent misanthropy. We are only 
surprised that his predominj^ting arrogance does not 
weary out the benevolence of Hatchmiy and Pipes, 
.and scarce think the ruined spendthrift deserves 
their persevering and faithful attachment. 

But the dcim and fertile genius of Smollet afforded 
resources sumcient to make up for these deficien- 
cies ; and when the full weight has been allowed to 
Fielding’s siiiKiriorit]^ of taste and expression, his 
northern contemporary will still be found fit to bal- 
ance the scale with his great rival. If Fielding had 
superior taste, %he palm of more liriliinncy of gi'iiiijs, 
more inexhaustible richness of invention, must in 
iiisticc be awarded to Sinollctl. In comparison with 
Lis sphere, that in which Fielding walked was liinited. 
and compared wirii the wealthy profusion of varied 
character and incident which Smollett has scattenul 
through his works, there is a poverty of composition 
about his rival. Fielding’s fame*rests on a single 
clie/tV(Farre: and the art and industry which pro- 
duced Vum Joncs^ was unable to rise toeiiual excel- 
lence in Amelia. Though, therefore, wo may justly 
prefer Tom Jones as the most masterly example of 
an artful and well-told novel, to any individual work 
of Smollett; yet Roderick Random^ Pertgrint 
Pickle^ and Ifumvhry Clinker^ do each of them far 
excel Joseph Andreirs or Amtlht ; and, to descend 
still lower, Jonathan Wild^ or The Journey to the 
ne.rt Worlds cannot be put into momentary compa- 
rison with Sir lALncclot Greaves^ or Ferdinand 
Count Fathom. 

Every successful novelist must be more or loss a 
poet, even although he niay never have written a 
line of verse. The quality of imagination is abso- 
lutely, indispensable to liim: his accurate power of 
examining and embodying human character and 
» human passion, as well as the external face of na- 
ture, is not less essential,; and the talent of dosenh- 
irig well what he feels with acuteness, added to *thc 
above n^qiiisites. goes for to complete tlio poetic 
character. Bmollett was, eve.n in the ordinary sense, 
which limits the ,name to those who write verses, 
a poet of distinction; and, in this particular, supe- 
rior to Fielding, v^ho seldom aims at more than a 
slight translation from the classics.* Accordingly, 
if he is*surpassed ky Fielding in moving pity, the 
northern novelist soars far above him in his powers 
of exciting terror. Fielding has no passages which 
approach in sublimity to the robber-sceiic in Count 
Fathom ; or to the terrible description of a sea^n- 
gagenicnt, in which Roderick Random sits ch|fmrd 
and exposed upon the poop, without the power of 
motion or exertion, during the carnage of a tremen- 
dous engagement. Upon many other occasions, 
.^mollett's descriptioga ascend to the sublime; and, 
in general, there is an air of romance in his w'ri- 
tings, which raises liis narratives above the level and 
easy course of ordinary life. He was, like a pre- 
eminent poet of oiir own day. a searcher of dark 
bosoms, and lovbd Id paint characters under the 
strong agitation of fierce and stormy passions. 
Hence misanthropes, gamblers, and duellists, arc 
as common in his works, as robbers in those of 
Salvator Rosa, and are drawn, in most cases, with 
fne same terrible truth and efifect. To compare Fer- 
dinand Count Fathom to the Jonathan Wild of 

* A jiid/re, comiwtont in the hiclmt decree, liai thus charactw 
ixnd SinulleU'g |)ootical compmiitionR. * ThojflmTe a portion of 
dolirjiey, not to be Riund in his novels: but they heve not, like 
those prose fictions, the strength of a master's Imnd. Wore lie to 
— again, we might wieh him to #rite more imtrir. in the belief 


tliat his poetical talent would improve by exercise ; 


e should 


be. (dad that we had more of his novels just us they ara.”— 
mens hfthe British Poets, by Thomas Vamvbeti, vH. VI. SThc 
tnilh is, that in tlieso very novels are expended many of the in- 
gmdients butii of grave and iiumounius pootiy. 


Fielding, would be perhaps unfair toihe latter au- 
thor ; yet, the works being comnosetfoii the same 
p an, (a very bad one, as we think,) we cannot help 
placing thetn by the side of each other ; when it be- 
comes at once obvious that the detestable Fathom 
18 a living and existing miscreant, at whom we 
shrink as frpni the pmsence of an incarnate fiend, 
while the villain of Fielding seems rather a cold per- 
sonification of the abstract principle of evil, so far 
from being terrible, that notwithstanding the know- 
ledge of the world argued in many passages of his 
adventures, we arc compelled to acknowlcdgu him 
absolutely tiresome. 

I It is, however, chiefly in his profusion, which 
amounts almost to prodigality, that wc recognize the 
superior richness of Bniollett’s fancy. He never 
shows the least desire to ifiakc the most either of a 
character, or a situation, or an adventure, but throws 
them together with a carelessness which argues im- 
liiniu^l confidence in his own powers. Fielding 
pauses to explain the principles of Ins art, and to 
congratulate himself and his readers on the felicity 
with which he constructs his narralTve, or makes 
his characters evolve themselves in its progress. 
These appeals to the reader’s judgment, adrfiirablc 
as they are, have soinetinu^s the fault of being dif- 
fus§, md. always the grerfl disadvantage, that they 
remind ^l 8 we are perusing a work of fiction ; and 
that the biings with whom we have been eonveraaiit 
during the perusal, are but a set 0/ evanescent phan- 
toms, conjured up by a magician for our ainiise- 
nicnt. Smollett seldihn holds communication with 
his renders in his own person. He manages his de- 
lightful puppet-show without thrusting his head be- 
I yoiid the curtain, like Gincs do Passamont, to 
explain what he is doing; and flciice, besides that 
our attention to the^tory remains unbroken, we are 
sure that the author, fully confident in the abun- 
dance of Ills nmferinis, has no occasion to eke them 
out with extriiisi|f matter. 0 

Smollett’s sen-eharncters have been deservedly 
considered us inimitable; and the power with whicn 
he has diversified thcni, in so many instances; dis- 
tingiiisliiiig the individual features of eaeh honest 
tar, whi|^ each possesses a full proportion of profes- 
sional manners and habits of thinking, is a most 
absolute proof of the riehnes.s of fancy with which 
the author was gifted, and which we nave noticed 
as hip chief advantage over Fielding. Bowling, 
Truniiii)ti, Hatchway, Pipes, and Crowe, are all 
men of the same class, habits, and tone of thinking, 
yet so completely differenced by their separate and 
individual characters, that we at once acKnowledgc 
ihem as distinct persons, wiiilu we see and allow 
that every one of them belongs to the old l^iiglish 
navy. Tlicse striking portraits have now the merit 
which is cherished by antiquaries they preserve the 
memory of the school of Benbow and Boscawen, 
whose manners arc now biinished from the quarter- 
deck to the forecastle. The naval oflteers of the 
present day, the splendour of whose actions has 
thrown into shadow the exploits of a thousand years, 
do not now affect the manners of forcniast-inen, 
and have shown how admirably well their duty eaii 
be discharged without any particular attachment to 
tobacco or flip, or the decided preference of a chock 
shirt over a linen one. But these, when memory 
carries them back thirty or forty years, must remem- 
ber many a weather-beaten veteran, whose appear- 
ance, language^ and sentilficnts, free Smollet from 
the charge of extravagance in his characteristic 
sketches of British seagiien of the last century. 

In the comic part of their writinj^s, we have al- 
ready said^ Fielding is pre-eminent in grave irony, 
a Ccrvantic species of pleasantry, in which Smol- 
lett is not equally successful. On the other hand, 
the Scotchman, notwithstanding the general opinion 
denies that quality to-his countrymen, excels in broad 
and ludicrous humour. His fanef seems to run 
riot in accumulatitig ridiculous circunistancea^one 
upon another, to the utter destruction of all power 
of gravity; and perhaps no- books ever written have 
excited such i^nls of inextingiiishnbki laughter as 
those of SinoJAtt. The descriptions which affect , 
IS* 
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us thus poweifully^ border aomettmes upon what is I 
called farce orcancaturc ; but if it be the highest | 
praise of pathetic composition that it draws forth 
tears, why should it not be esteemed the greatest 
excellence of the ludicrous that it compels laugh* 
ter? the one tribute ia at least as genuine an ex- 
pression of natural feeling as the other ; and he who 
can read the calamitous career of Trunnion and 
Hatchway, when run away with by their mettled 
steeds, or the inimitable absurdities of the Feast of 
the Ancients, without a good hearty burst of honest 
laughter, must be well qualified to look sad and 
centlcman-likc with Lord Gbestcriield and Master 
Stephen. • „ * i 

Upon the whole, the genius of Smollett may be 
said to resemble that of lliibens. His lueturus arc 
often deficient in grace sometimes coarse, and 
even vulgar in conception ; deficient in keemng, and 
in the diie siibonlinntion of parts to each other; and 
intimating too much carolesan(‘S.-!i on the part of the 
artist. But these faults arc redeemed by such ncli- 
ncss and hrilliiyifiy of colours; aindi a profusion of 
imagination now bodying forili ilie grand and ter- 
rible— now the natural, the easy, and ludicrous; 
there is'So much of life, action, and biisilc, in every 
group he has painted ; so much force and ind^idii- 
ality of character,— that wt readily grant kf tjinal- 
lett on equal rank with his great rival KRldiiig, 
while we place both far alioyc any of their succes- 
sors in the same lin^uf fictitious coiiipositiun. 

AoBOTsroaD, ist June, « 


appendix. • 

LBTTF.Il PUOM TOHfAS RMOLLMT TO THE HON. 

AI.GXANllEIl HUME CAMPBELL. 

Tara Lt^ttnr ensln in a miiKli draught, nent liy tlie to liw 
friVndMr Miu'Kerchcr Tliuc(»iHU(|iionri‘iinr«Miut known, iHtl the 
letter appenn^' n llic European MoiTazine, ff!oi V. from Einol- 
ImH’ii hHiHi-writiiiK. , . . . - 

I have waited Heveral dnya in hope nr rcceivma fnim you 
an aitkiftwItHlKineiil tdiiuhina tleud har'ih, iiiijitHtiliuble, (and, 
lot me add,) unniHiinerly exprosuionfi which you iinnextal to my 
name, in the Court of Kimr'e Bench, when y<Ni uiionod the c.nwo 
dependine botweim me and Peter (Jordon ; and aa 1 d«i not find 
(hat you iiavo duiwvered the least iiiclinutioii to retract ^-hat you 
paid to my pnuudico, I iiavu tuk<‘o Uim luollioil to rcfreidi your iiio- 
inory, anif to (femmid lUieh ciatidfactiun lu a {,'eiitloinan, itvured as 
1 urn, has a riyht tfi eluiiii. .... 

" TIicbuaineM of a counacllnr w, 1 apprcheml, tuinveatiiriOie the 
truth in behalf of Iuh client ; but auiely he iiua no priviltrc to 
blacken and aiqa-'rao tim ehaructcrofihc other party, without any 
reiruni to vernrjty ur deeonim That y«'u asuumed this unwar- 
rantahlo privilcire in cominriitinir uiam ymir brief, I iHilieve you 
will But nndiaid to deny, when 1 ruiiiuid yiMi of tluMu iN>ciiliur 
iluwerM or elocution M'liie.ii you poured forth <iii (hat iiotalne occa- 
eion. First of all, in order lo inspire the ciairt with hornir .itid coii- 
tempr fiir the dotendiint. you eavo the jury to iind.‘rst<(nd that you 
did not know this Dr. Biiioirell ; and, indeed, his rharacier up- 
liuarcd in such n liirlit, from the facts contuiiii'd m yonr iiricf. th.it 
« iiu never Hliuuld desire to know linn. I slioold lie clad to learn, 
of what coiMiMiuence it e.oiilil be to the cause. w'liellMir you did or 
did not know the defendant, or whether ymi find ur bad not iiii 
inclination to lie aej|uaink«l with him } air, thi^ was u pitifui 
Iiorsonality, imleiilateil to depna'iate the cliurarter of a imiitle' 
man to wlami yuu whs a siriinecr, iiii rely to prutify the nnieiiur 
and malice of an uliiindoned fellow wImi hud fetid you to s|H>uk m 
his cause. Did I ever seek your uciiiiaintanee, or court voijr pni' 
toctiun 7 I had been iiifijriiieil, indeed, that your was a lawyer of 
■omc n>piitalion, anil, when tho suit cunimenciil, winiRI have re 
tainod you for that reason, had I not licen unticiiwtcd by tlie pliiin- 
tifl': Init. far fniiii eovetiw your anniiiiintanee, I never dreamed of 
eanhanainj; a wunl with you on that or any otlaT siibjert; von 
mifthl therefuro havo spared ymir invidioiM deelarafioii, until 1 liail 
put it in your power tu mortify mu with n repulse, which, upon 
my honour, would never haw been the ease, were you a niiich 
nwtor man than you really are. Yet this was (ibt thiMmly ex|io- 
ulent ^ usod tu prepuMtiss the jury aninst me. You was hardy 
eiMMiffh tu represent me as a person dovoiduf all humanity Mini 
remorse ; as a burlwms rufflan, illio, in a cowanlly manner, 
hod, with two assoeiHtes as barbarous as niyrelf, culled u iie.aco- 
ablu gunllenmnoutof his ludicine.^, and ussniillt'ii liim in the dnrk. 
with an intent tu inunicr. Such a Ivjirid iiniMtHtion, pnhiir.ly 
fixed iiiion a person whose iimoeAmce you could hardly miss to 
know, IS an oulrsmi, fur which, llailieve I iniyiit find n^paration 
from the law itself, notwitbstanmne your nrlful manner of qiiali- 
fyinff tbe expression by saying, jtrorUed thefaeti can be provat. 
This low siibterfiige nbay, for aught 1 know, screen yuu from a mu' 
locution at law, but can never acquit yuu in that court which 

E ntan of honour holii-i in his own broiut. I sav, you must 
known my innocence from tho weakness of tiw evidence 
I you pniaiiced. and with wliich you eitlmr was. or ouglit 
to have boon prnvjpusly acquainted, as well ni from my nneral 
eharoctor and Uiat of niy antagonist, whirdi il^as your duty to 
have learood. I will venture to uy, you did anow oiy diarac- 


ter, and in your heart believed me innupalilo of sbcli brutalltf 
as you laid to iny choree. Surely 1 do not ovuirate my own 
unportance in aflirmine. tliaC I am not so olwcure in life ns tu havo 
escaped the notice nt Mr. Hume Campliell ; and 1 will be bold 
enough tu challemm him anil tho whole world to prove one in- 
stance in which my integrity was nallod, or at loost left, in ques- 
tion. Have not 1. thcrciorn, reason to suppose that in spite of 
your internal cunvictkin, you undortook tlie cause of a wretch, 
whoso ingralitiidc, villiinv. and rancour, are, I firmly believe, 
without cioiinple in this hingiloni ; tliat you magnified a slicbt 
ciurcctitm fwstuwod by his bencfiintor, in eonscquunce of tho 
most insolent pnivociition, iiitoa dcliiierate ami malicious scheme 
nf assnssinulioii ; anil eiidoavciured, with all the viruleniw of 
dcfiimalioii, to destroy tliu cliaracter, and even tin; life, of an 
injiirod iwnnn, wIhi, as well as yourself, is a gentleman by 
birth, education, and profession 7 In favour of whom, and in 
cotisiHptunce of wMit, wiis all this zeal inanifusted. all this 
•Inmlor exhausted, and all this scurrility disclwrged7 Ymir 
client, wlHim you diicuified with tlm title of Esqnire. and emlea- 
vourml to raiso to the same footing wiUi one in ixiint of station 
ami character, vou knew to Ik an aldect raiBcr?ant, whom my 
ciMiipunion in Immunity had lifted from the most deiilorahle 
sciinos of dUtn>as ; wlHim I luul saved iVom irn|irisoninent and 
niin : wlmm 1 hail clothml and fed for a series of years ; wliom 
I had occadonully assisted with my pf/rso, credit, ami iiifliiciice. 
Yon knew, or ought to havo known, that, iitler having n'ceived 
A fhuiijianil marks of niy beimvoleiine, and pcevuiliai upon mo 
to (•nilursH iiuturi fur tho HupiN>rt of Ills credit, rm viillHirew him- 
iN'If into the verge of the court, nnd took up Ins lialiitaiion in a 
paltry alulioiise, where ho not only ml me and I ho rest of hia 
cn;dirorM at ilefinncc, but (irovukiNi mo by scurrilous and msuluiit 
lollcn ami messages, to clmstLiu bini in such u inniinoras gave 
him a luindio for this prosecution, in which you signalized your 
self us liis clmiiipiim for a very honouraliio lanisideralion. Tlii>ro 
w Boniuliiing so iwliMibly ungrateful. |ieriidiuus, and indeisl dia- 
bolical, in the miiiduct.of the pro.scciitiir, that, even m these 
dcnmoriiie days, I wonder how he csmlil find iiii attorney to appear 
inhislioiulf Ottmpora! Oiiinrt»! Atlcr having thus suund. 
ed the tnimiwl of olilmjiiy in your preamble, luid torlunvl every 
circumstance of the plamtitt‘'H eviilonce to my detnment and dis- 
honour, you atlcimitiil to sulncct iiiu to the ridiculu of the Court, 
hy asking a qiiosljon of m/ first witness, which tmd no more re- 
latren tu the cause, I him if yuu hud desired to know the name ut 
his gramimother. What title laid jmii to ask of a tradesmiin, if ho 
knew me to Iw an author? Wfiat affinity hail this question with 
tlie circumgtHiices of the nssnu'iti Was nut this foreign to the pur- 
pose? WiiH it not impertinent, and pruisMcd with a view to put 
mo out of countenance, ami to raise ilii> luiigli of the siKCinlora 
at my expaiisi>« Thon!, imkauJ, you was disniipninted. as you 
fruitiicntly are in thoso little digressive eflurts hy winch yon iiiuku 
yiairself remarkable- Tlioiigii 1 do not nretemi to (hmscss that 
suimrlntive ilcgn^e of efthmtery by which soino (leople make a 
figure ui Ua> Isir, 1 have assurance enough tosteml the mention of 
iny works wilbout blushing, eswcially when 1 despise the taste, iind 
scorn the |irinciples,ofhiin who would turn them to iiiy dwginr*r. 
You suceei'iled, however, in one particular ; I mean, in raising 
tiu; indignation of my witness ; of whicb you tuik all imaginuldo 
ndvimtiige, puzzling, iierfdexing, and brow larating liim with surh 
artifice, eagerne.ss, and iiimuIi, ns overwliebned him with roiifii- 
Kioii.aiid had well nigh deprived iiieoftlg* iM'neill of'lnsi viibmcc. 
liiir.kly fig me, tin; next gentleman who w'bs callisl mgifiiined 
wlsit rlw other hud swi>re, and pruviil to the satisfaclioD of tho 
.iiidgi* and jury, and even lu your own conviction, lliiU this terrible 
ib‘lik>raU> iissiiMiiiiitiiiii was no more Uiaii asiinpli! blow given to 
a oisral after rc)H>iitcd provocation, and tliut ofllio most fliignint 
kind ; that no advanlugn was taken in point of weiqwiis ; and 
ilial two dndx, wlmro they had nickeil up fig the iiiiniose, had 
airirmeii msm oulli a downriglit fiilselHMMi.-wiili a view to bins 
iny rciiiilaiinn. You yourself was so comieiuiis of this imlpuble 
(brteclion, that yiai endciivoiinsl to excuse them hy a forced ex- 
planation, wiiieh, vou may depend iinnn if. shall not Hcril'en ifioni 
from a pniseculion for )N>rjury. I hmI not say, that this was like 
fsitronizirig a coiiple ufKyiisies \ihu had for 
consequeiilk forleileil all title to tlie aninlenunce, or iiideiMl tur- 
bisiranrj; of the Court ; hut this I will say. that your lemlerm 
for tht'in was of a pieec with your whole ladiaviour to me, which 
I thinliiwas eqiiallv insolent and uiqiist ; for, granting tliat you 
had nmtiv siippwcd inn guilty of an intended aKsasHiiintion laTora 
the trial liegun, you saw me m the miun,u of evidence ucxtuiited of 
that siisrncioii, and heard tlie judge insist iiiioii my iniKM-eiii'o in 
his charge to the jury, who brought in their venlirt ucconlingiy. 
Tiren. sir, you oiiglit in common justiiK to have owned yuurself 
misloken. or to havo taken some otherSipiKirl unity of expressing 
your C/oncem for what yon had said tu my disudvantago ; tlmugn 
even siicif' an acknowlmiguicnt woiikl not have licen a sutli- 
cioni reparatinn. tafause. before my witnesses were culleil, many 
immuns left the r.ourl with impressions tu my prqjudicu, conceived 
from the calumnies which they hoard you espouse and encourage. 
On the whole, you opened the trial win sucit hypcrlwlical i npe- 
yiosily, and nondiietial it with such riarticuliir bitteniess and ran- 
Riur, that every body mgeeived you wa« more than ordinarily 
interested : and I rsiuld not diviim the myslerious Isgid of union 
that attaelieil you to Feler Qonlon, Ksq. until you furnished me 
with a key In wliolo secjot, by that strong empbiisis with 
which you igonounced itie words— Ferdtoand Count Fathom. 
Tlwn r discovered tlie soiirco of your gisid will towards me, n furJi 
is no other than tho iHatory of a lawsuit inverted in that iierfigm 
anee. where the author takes occasion to oiiierve that the coun- 
sel lieiraved like men of consummate abilities in their iirotession ; 
exerting themselves with equal inilustry, eloquence, and cruilitiim, 
in tlieir endeavours to perplex. fiic itulh, brow-beat tlie evidence, 
puzzle the judge, and mislead cno jury. Did any part of tin's clsi- 
racter cornu iioineio your own coriscienoe? or did you resent it ns 
k sarcasm laiellod at the whole bench willmut dislinetion? 1 teko 
it for vranted, that tins must haw been llu! origin of your enmity 
to me ; because I can recollect no other circumstance in my con- 
duct, by wlitch I could incur the displeasura of a man whom I 
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Bcareo kncuvkky Bicrht, and witli whom I never had the least dis- 
pute, or indeed ciMicem. If this was llie caw;, you pay a wry 
scurvy comidiinent to your own iriteiriity, by lutbunng n clisracter 
whi^nM not applicable to any honest man, and give the w«irlti a 
haiiille to believe, that our courtii of juatice atand areaUy in neetl 
of relormittion. Indeed, *tlic petulance, license and bufloonery of 
WMiie lawyers in the exerejbe of their function, is a rc|iroacli uran 
decency, and a scandal to the nation ; and itis aurprising tliat die 
Juilge, who representa hh Majesty's twrson, sliould wmer such 
insults upon tlie dignity of the phice. Rut, whatever liberties of 
his kind are granted to counsel, ih> sort of frewloiii, it seeitis, 
must be allowed to the evidence, wlio, by the by, are of much 
more consequence to the cuusl. You will take Ujion )ou to divert 
the auilivncc at tlio expense ot Uie witness, Ry imisTtiiiciit allu- 
sion-' to some [larts of his private character and aflaini ; but if he 
nretnida to retort the joke, you imiilt, nbiiso, nnii Isdlow nguinst 
luni, as an impudent tellov/, wlio fails in bis Hapecl to flu: Court. 
It was in this niuiincr you behavud to iny first wit ness, ulioiii )oi% 
'first pnivokod into a puBaion by s'our iiUMrious iiisiiiiiHtioiis ; then 
you took uii advantage of the confusion which you Imd i‘iitiiileil up- 
on him ; and, lastly, you insulted him, as n isTson who linil sbiilili'd 
in bis evidi'iice. Tbis niiglit have iHien an irrepiirable ipjiiry to ilie 
clidructer of a tradesman, had not he Isicn luckily kiiowii to tiv- 
wiiole jury, and many otlier iiersona in Court, ns u iniiii of ii*i- 
qucstioiinble probity and credit. Sir, n witness Iiiih as sooil ii title 
as you have to the protection of the Court ; und oiislit to have 
more, bucHiise evidence is absolutely necessary for the iiive liisii- 
lion of truth ; ulK-reas the uiiii of n lawyer is of^oii to involve it 
in doubt and obscurity. Is it for tbis purpose you so fre<]uently 
deviate fnirii the (Miint, mid endeavour to raise the mirth of tlii> 
audience with fiut jokosiind insipid similes ? or have you really so 
niisurnidy mistaken your own talents, a.« to sot up for the cha- 
racter ol a niun of humour? For my own imit, wisri: I disimmil to 
be merry, I hIumiIiI never desire a more pn^gimiit siilueet of ruli- 
cule, than your own up(MMininec and lieliavioiir; but, ns I nm at 
l>rcsent in a very serious nuMid, 1 shall ciinUuit iiijself witli 
demanding adeiiuiitu rcpuriitiun for tlic’iiuiirioiis treatment I 
:L--.ved iiL your liiinds ; otherwise! will in four days put 
this letter in the press, and you shall hear in nnutliur monner— nut 
fmm It rufiiiiii and an US4IISSIII— hut from iin injured geiitleinuii, 
wlio 18 not ushamedof suhscnbing himself,” dec. 
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Thip author, diatiri^iishcd in tho ci^htoenth cen- 
tury, survived till the present was considerably nd- 
vaiict'd, iiiteivstinj( to the public, as well as to private 
society, not only on account of Iiih own claitiis to dis- 
tinction, hut a.s the lust of that constellation of ge- 
nius which ihe predpminaiinf; spirit of Johnson had 
nssciiibled about him, and in which he presidcnl a 
stern Aristarchus. Cumherland’s character and 
writings arc associated witli those of Goldsmith, of 
Burke, of Percy, of Beynolds, names which sound 
* in our ears ns those of English classics. He was his 
own hiogropher : and from his Memoirs we are en- 
abled to trace a brief sketch of liis life and lab'ours, 
as also of his temper and character; on which latter 
Biib jcct we have the evidence of contemporaries, and 
perhaps some recollections of our own. 

Richard Cum^khland boasted himself, with hon- 
c.st pride, the descendant of parents respectable for 
their ^luiion, eminent in learning, and no less for 
wurtlTand piety. aTlic celebrated Richard Bentley 
was his maternal grandfather, a name dreaded as 
well as respected in litcraiurc, and which his de- 
scendant, on several occasions, protected with filial 
respect against those, who continued over hi^ruve 
the insults which he had received from llieiwitsof 
Queen Anne’s reign. This cniiiierit scholar had one 
Bon, the well-known author of The Wishes, and twro 
daughters. T he second, Joanna, the Phojoe of By- 
*.ron’B pastoral, mairied Denison Cumberland, son 
of an arch-deacon, and grandson of Richard Cum- 
berland, Bishop of Peterborough.* Though possess- 


. followmr amiable picture of Richard Cumbcrlarul occurs 

m the lately publislisd OAd very interesting Mumoira of Samuel 
Pepys ^ 

* 18/a MkireA, 1687.— Comes my old friend Mr. Richard 
land to SCO me, wing newly mime to town, whom 1 have not seen 
almost, if not finite, these seven years. In a plain country nnrsmi n 
ilrass. I could not spend much time with him, but iiruyed liini to 
ifBorne with his brotlier, who was witli him, to ding with me to-dny : 
which he did do -.and I hud a groat doal of his guod company ; 
und a most excellent person ho is us any I know, and one tliat I 
am sorry should bo lost and liurieil in a little country town, and 
would lie glnd to remove liiin thence ; anil tlio^rutb is. if he would 
awpt of my sistur’s rortime, 1 ifiiould give ino/. more with him 
than to II man alile to settle her four times as much as I fear ho is 
able to do.” • 

It is impossible to suppress a smile at the manner in which the 
canilid juuniHlisr desenbes the brotlicr-in-law whom ho finnIU 
adoptiMr, not wii limit a glance of regret towards Gianburlsgd:— 

” Fehruartt 7th, 1687 8— Met my cosni Roger airoin, and Mr. 
Jacksun, wIhj is u plain yoiiug man, handsome enough lor her, one 


^ of some independence, he becaine Rector of 
otanwick, at ihc instance of his famer-in-law, Dr. 
Bentley, and, in course of time, Bishop of Clonfcrt, 
and was nf^Twards translated to the see of Kilmore. 

Richard Cuinberland, the subject of this nieinoir, 
was the second child of iWs marriage, the eldest 
bang Joanna, a daughter. He was bom on »he 19th 
of February, 1732;. aiid 4 as he naturally delights to 
record vwih precision, in an apartment called the 
Judge’s Chamber, of .the Master's Lodge of Trinity 
College, then occupied by his celebrated maternal 
grandfather- tn/er syhamAcademi. With equal mi- 
nuteness the grandson of the learned Bentley goes 
through the eoiirsc of hi.s^arlier studies, and regis- 
ters his progress under Kinsman of St. hkimonds- 
hury, afterwards nU Westminster, and finally at 
Cainbridge; in all which ^‘iiiinaries of classiealeru- 
ditioii, he highly distinguished himself. At college 
he endangered his health by the severity with whicii 
he followed his studies, obtained his Bachelor’s de- 
gree with honour, and passed witn triiiinph a pi%- 
culiurly difficult examination ; the result of which 
was his being elected to a Fellowshl^. 

. Amid his classical pursuits, the cultivation of Eng- 
lish letters was not neglected, and Cumbeitand hc- 
I came the author of many poems of considerable 
n^rik. alt may beohservnl, however, that he seldom 
Reeiiis*to have struck out an original iiath for him- 
self, hut rather wrote because others had written 
successfully, and in the niHiiner of which they had 
set an example, than from the strong impulse of that 
inward fire, which iidikes or forces a way for its own 
coruscations, without respect to the course of others. 
Thus Ciiinberhind wrote sn Elegy in a Churchyard 
on Saint Mark’s Eve, because Gray had, with ge- 
neral apiilausc, published an TClegy in a Country 
(fiiiirclivard. lle^omposed a drama on the subject 
ofElfriaa, and with a chorus, in iimiation of Mason: 
licimitaRal Hammond, and he imitated Spenser, aim 
sec-ms to disph^ a mind full oJ^inforinatioii and ac- 
tivity. abounding with tho natural desire of distinc- 
tion, hut which had not yet attained Kiiffieieiit eon- 
fidcnce in its own resources, to attempt, a road to 
eminence of his own discovery ;. and tins is a defect 
from \^iich none of his compositions are perhaps en- 
tirely free. 

Mr. Cumberland’s original destiny was to have 
walked the reapcciable and retired path by which his 
ancestors had ascended to church dignity ; and there 
is every reason to believe, that, as he was their equal 
in worth and learning, his success in life might have 
been the same as theirs. But a temptation, diificult 
to be resisted^ turned him from the study oi divinity 
to that of politics. 

The . Rev. Mr. Cumberland, father of the poet, 
had it in his power to render some important politi- 
cal services to the. Marquis of Halifax, then oistin- 
giiishcd ns a public clinrncter; and in recornpenso 
or acknowli'ilgiiuqit of this. Voting Richard was 
withdrawn from the groves ol Cam, and the tran- 
quil pursuit of a learned profession, to attend tho 
noble lord in the advantageous and cunfideiilial situ- 
atiqii of private secretary. Amidst much circiimlo- 
ciition and moral rcfieciion, which Cuinberland be- 
stows on this promotion and change of pursuit, tho 
reader may fniiiv infer, that though he discliiirged 
with regularity the ostensible duties of his office, it 
was not suited to him ; nor did he give the full satis- 
faction wiiich ])erhnps he might have done, had a 
raw ncndemitiiin, his hedd full, as he says, of Greek 
and Latin, and hi tie acquainted with the affairs of 
the exiating world, bqpn in the first place introduced 
for a time to busy life ns a spectator, ere called to 
take an active, part in it as a duty. His situation, 
however, led him into the best society, and ensured 
liticral favour and patronage (so far as praise and re- 
commendation went) to the efforts of his muse. In 


of no ediirnf ion nor (lisninrse, but of ( 01 % words, and one alto- 
fcthor that I think, will tileaac me well enouffh. My coiien had 
Boi me to frive the odd sixth 100 /. presently, which I intiiiMli'd to 
keep to the liirtli of tlie first child : and let it rii— I shiillTiu cssm 
of the rare. So there parted, my mind pretty w " satistird with tins 
plain fellow ftir my sister ; thouxh 1 shall, 1 •. Imvr noplnwiire 

............ i.i him, ns i.'In. ,r 

like Cumberlondr'— l*RPYS’ Diary, Vol. II. p. SB, and I88. 
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particular, nistconncxion with Lord Halifax intro- 
duced our autnor to Bubb Doddin^ton, afterwards 
liord Meleombe, of Diary memory, who affected the 
character of Mecacnas, and was in reality on accom- 
plished man. 

It was under the joint auspices of Lords Halifax 
and Meleombe, that Cumberland executed what he 
has entitled his first legitimate drama. The Banish- 
ment q/ Cicero--nn unhappy subject, the deficiencies 
of which are not redeemed by much powerful wn- 
ting. This tragedy was recommended to Garrick by 
the two noble patrons of ^umbeilaiid ; hut,, in de- 
spite of his deference for great names and high au- 
thorities, the manager would not venture oif so un- 
pro mising a subject of represen ta lion . 'JVie Ban ish~ 
vientof Cicero was published* by the author, who 
frankly admits, that in doiVig so lie printed Garrick s 
vindication. 

About this time, as an earnest of future favours. 
Cumberland obmiiied, through the infliieriecof Lord 
Halifax, the oflice of crown -agent for the province 
of Nova Scotia^and conceived his fortune siiflicieiit- 
ly advanced in the world, to settle himself by mar- 
riage. In I7r»ti, therefore, heiiniKMl himself to Eliza- 
beth. oiViy daughter of George Ridge, of Kilmerton. 
by Miss Brooke, a niece Cuiiiherlaiid s grand 
father, Bentley. Mrs. Cuinnrrland was aeconfijIwh4?d 
and beautiful, and the path of proiiiofion ai^ieared 
to brighten before the happy bridegroom. 

Lord Bute’s star t^as now rising fast in the politi- 
cal horizon, and both the Manpiis of Halifax and 
the versatile Bubh Doddingtoft had determined to 
worship the infinence of this short-lived liirninury. 
The latter obtained a British peerage,.a barren hon- 
our, which only entitled him to walk in the proces- 
sion at the coronatiofi, and the forni'ir hail the fiicn- 
tenancy of Ireland. The eelebraTcd Single- Speech 
Ilaniilton held the post of Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant, while Cumberland, not t^his per- 
fect content was ol^igcd to coiifim^ himself to the 
secondary departnieiu of Ulster Secretary. There 
was wisdom, perhaps, in the. selection, though it 
would nave been unreasonable to expect the disap- 
pointed private secretary to concur in that opinion. 
No one ever doubted the acute political and piactical 
talents of William Gerard Hamilton, while Ciimher- 
land possessed, perhaps, too much of the poetical 
temperament to rival him as a man of business. A 
vivid imagination, eager on its own schemes, and un- 
apt to be stirred by matter of duller import ; a san- 
guine temper, to which hopes loo often scern as cer- 
tainties, joined to a certain portion both of self-opin- 
ion and self-will, although they are delightful, con- 
sidered as the attributes of an intimate friend, arc 
inconvenient ingredients in the character of a de- 
pendant, whose dutv lies in the paths of ordinary 
business. Besides, Mr. DTsraeli has produced the 
following curious evidence, to show that (Cumber- 
land’s habits were not those which fit a man tor or- 
dinary affairs: “A friend who was in oflice with the 
Into Mr. ('umbcrland, assures me that he was so in- 
trnetablo to the forms of business, and so easily 
induced to do more or to do less than he ought, that 
he, WHS compelled to perform the official business of 
this literary man, to free himself from his annoy- 
ance; andyit Ciimberlund could not be reproached 
with any uefieicncy in a knowledge of the human 
character, which he was always touching with a 
caustic pleasantry.”* 

Cumberland, however, * rendered his principal 
Bomc,cfibctiial service, even in the most worldly ap- 

f ilieation of the phrase—he ditcovered a number of 
apsed patents, tne renewal of which the Lord- 
Lieutenant found a coiivniicnt fund of influence: 
but the Ulster Secretai^ had no other reward 
than the empty offer of a baronetcy, which ho 
wisely declined. Ho wasgvatified, however, though 
less aircetly, by the promotion of his father to the 
see of Clonfi rt in 'Ireland. The new prelate shifted 
bis recidencu to that kingdom, where, during his 
subsequent life, his son, with pious duty, spent some 
considerable part of every year in attendance on his 
declining age. * ^ 

* 'lln Literary Character illuatrated. 1692, vol. n. p. lOf. 


Lord Halifax, on his return to England, obtained 
the seals of Secretarwof State, antlCumberlaiid, a 
candidate for the office of Under Secretary,* re- 
ceived the cold answer from hjs patron, that ”iie 
was not fit for cverv situation a reason scarce 
rendered more palatable by the special addition, that 
he did not possess the necessary fluency in the 
French tongue. Scdgcwick, the successful compe- 
titor, vacated a situation at the Board of Trade, 
called Clerk of Reports,o and Cumberland became 
desirous to hola it in his room. As this was in the 
gift of liOrd Hillsborouc^, the proposal to apply for 
It w'us ill a mqjincr withdrawing from the patron - 
qige of liOrd Hmifax, who seems to have considered 
It as such, and there ensued some coldness betwixt 
the minister and his late private secretary. On 
looking at these events, we can see that Cumber- 
land was probably no good man of business, os it is 
called, certainly no good courtier: for. holding such 
a confidential situation with Ldrd Halifax, he must 
otherwise have rendered himself either too useful, or 
too agreeable, to be easily parted with. 

An attempt of Cumberland’s to fill up the poetical 
part of an bhiglisli opera, incurred the jealousy of 
ilickerstaff, the author of JAtrt in a Viltase^ then 
ill possession of that department of dramatic com- 
position. The piece, called the Sunwier^s 7 Vi/e, suc- 
ceeded in such u degree, as induced the rival writer 
to vein his indigifatioii in every species of abuse 
against the author and the drama. In a much better 
spirit, C^umberland ascribed BickerstafTs hostility to 
an anxious apprehension for his interest, and gene- 
rouslv intimated his intention to inteiferc no further 
with him as a writer of operas. The dispute led to 
important conse(i(ienc.es ; for Smith, w'ell known by 
the dcsc'rved appellation of Gentleman Smith, then 
of Coven t-Garoen, turned the author’s dramatic ge- 
nius into a better channel, by strongly rceonimend- 
iiig to him to attempt the legitimate arania. By this 
encouragement. Mr. Cumberland was induced to 
eoninienec his dramatic career, which he often pur- 
sued with success, and almost always with such in- 
defaiignhlc industry, as has no parallel in our thea- 
trical history. 

The Brothers was the first fniit of this ample 
harvest. It was received with applause, and is still 
on the stock list of acting plays. The sudden as- 
sumption of spirit by Sir Benjamin Dove, like 
Luke's change from servility to insolence, is one of 
those incidents which always tell well upon the 
sppetator. The author acknowledges his obliga- 
tions to Fletcher’s Little LVench Laieyer ; hut the 
eonieily is brought to bear on a point so different, 
that little is in this instance detracted from its 


merit. 

But the West Indian^ which siv'cccded in (tic fol- 
lowing year, raised its author much higher in the 
class oi dramatic writers of the period, and— liail 
Sheridan not been— must have placed Cumberland 
deci(^.dly nt the heqd of the list. It is a classical 
corner^' ; the dialogue spirited and elegant : the cha- 
racters well conceived, oiid presenting bold features, 
ilioiigh still within the line of probability ; and the 
plot regularly conducted, anti happily extricated. 
The character of Major O’FUherty, those who 
have seen it represented by Jack Jonnstonc,* will 
always Consider ns one of the most efficient in the 
British drama. It could only have been drawn by 
one who, like Cumberland, had enjoyed repeated op- 
portunities of forming a true eLtiniate of the Irish 
apntlemsn ; and the Austrian cockade in hiS hat, 
might serve to remind the British administration, 


* Commonly culled Iriiih Johmtone. The judfonent displayed 
by this exrellimt uefor, in bis bye-play, as it is culled, was pccu- ' 
hariy exquisite. When he intercepts the cordial doxvncil fur 
Lady Ruaimrt.and which lier attendant asserts was only coml for 
ladies' (xmiplaints, the quiet and sly oxpresHiun of surprii>e, admi- 
rably subfliied by fiiiod breeding, and by the respect of a man of 
giillantn even to the foibles of tlie fair sex, and the diy mixin in 
which be pronounced that the iMition was very " good for some 

K ntlemrn's complaints too," iiKimato at once the quality of her 
Jyslpn's composing draught, but in a manner accurately runs:st- 
uqt with the rarfiset politenesa of the discoverer, enjoying ibe jest 
hiinHeir, yet aiixiouB to avoiil the most diaiant appcaranc<‘or in- 
miltiiig or ndiculing tiic loiiy’s frailty. Go thy ways, old Jack I 
we sImUI hardly see Ihy like lu Uiy ronac of character. 
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which he had hitherto held a subAdinate situa 

tlOQ. 


that they liad sacnficcd the Berviccs of this noble 
and martial race to unjust reatrictions and political 
prtyudicea. The character of Major O’Plahcrty may 
have had the additional merit of suf^gestinj? that of 

Sir Lucius O’Trigger ; but the latter la a companion, - 

not k copy, of Cuiiibcrland*s portrait. ccssor, in order that he n»h?ht not be tempted ty 

Oarrick, reconciled with the author by a happy alter it at a future period. Cumberland was too 

minrfed to aceent of it, otherwise than 
as a deposit to be ealled back at the testator’s plea- 
sure. Alter the course of several years, Mr Rey- 
nolds resumed it aceordiimly. An'ithoi- rcmarkahle 
disappointment had in •the meanwliile befallen. 

aafVii^K ....... I*.-* 


touch of praise in the prologue to The Brothers^ con 
trihuted an epilogue, and Tom King supported the 
character of Bclcour with that elastic energy, which 
gave reality to all the freaks of a child of the sun, 
wliose benevolence seeinf as instinctive as his 


passions. •• which, ^hile it dosed his farther progress in politi- 

. The Fashionahle Lopert which followed the West^ eal life, gave a blow to hiA private fortune which it 
Indian. WHS an addition to Cumberland’s reputa- never seems to have recovered, and in tlie nut lior’s 
tion. There yvus the same elegance of dialogue, but own words, '* very stfongly eoiitrnsiod and changed 
' — ■"*. The scenes hang hca- the complexion of his latter days from that of the 


much less of the vis comica. 

vy on the stage, and the character of Colin M’Leod, 
tlie honest Scotch servant, not being drawn from 
nature, has little, excepting tameness, to distinguish 
It from the Gibbies and Sawnics which had hitherto 
possession of xhe stage^ as the popular representa- 
tives of the Scottish nation. The author himself is. 
doubtless, of n diflbrent opinion, and labours hard 
to place iiis Fashiunahh Lovers by the side of the 
West Indian^ in point of merit ; hut the critic can- 
not avoid assenting to the judgment of the audience 


preceding ones." 

In the year I7ft0, hopes were entertained of detach- 
ing Spain from the liostile ronfedaraey by which 
Britain wrns all hut overwlielined. That kingdom 
could not but drt'ad the example held cgit by the North 
Americans to their own colonies. It was supposeil 
possible to open u negoeiation with the igiiiister, 
Florida Blanca, and Riclinrd Cumberland was the 
agent [yivately iiitriiRtctjf with conducting this po- 
htieaf ]ntrigue. He was to proceed in a frigate to 


The Choleric Mari was next ae^ed. and was well Lisbon, under pretence of a voyage for health or 
V forgotten; ana other dramatic pleasure; and cither to go on to Madrid, or to re- 


received, though now _ , 

sketches, of minor importance, were given by (him* 
berlnnd to the public, before the production of his 
Baltic of llastini*st a tragedy, in wliieli the lan- 
guage, often uncomnumly striking, has more merit 
than the characters or the plot. The latter has the 
inconvenient fault of being inconsistent with histo- 
ry, which at once aflords a hold to every critic of the 
ihost ordinary degree of information. It was siic- 
cessfid, however, Henderson performing the princi- 
pal character. B‘ ' 

author also wrote 

the. view of serving a meritorious young composer, 
named Butler. 


turn to Britain, as he should be*advised, after nom- 
rniinicating with tho.Ahbt^ Hussey, chaplain to his 
('atholie Majesty, the secret agent m this important 
afl'nir. Mrs. Cumberland and her daughters accoin- 
paiiied him on nhis expedrlion. On the voyage, the 
envoy had an opportunitv,,pr«ciouR to an author 
anij dramatist, of peeing British rourngc displayed, 
on its own proper element, by an action betwixt the 
Milford f^iid a Kreneh frigate^ in which the latter 


. . , . . j’ ii'iivii iii(siiir, Jii iiiv iniiur 

BiekerstafT being olf the stage, our | was capliired. He celebrated this action in a very 
te CalypsOy^ tiiid another opera, with ■ spirited sea song, which we renumber popular soiiio 


years afterwards. 

There was one point of the utmost ronsenutnec in 


Neither did those drninatie labours entirely occupy the proposed treaty, a point which always has been 
Currihorland’s time.. He found leisure to defend the so in negotiations with Spain, and which will again 

'le shall regain her place in 


memory of Ins grandfather, Bentley, in a controversy 
with Lowth, and to plead the cause of the unhappy 
” Daniel Perreau, over whose fate hangs a veil so niys- 
Icnoiis. Cuniherlnnd drew up his address to the jury, 
' ^ • ■ - ■ ■ ^ 1 ,- * 


heeome*eo w’henever she . . 

the European rei*iblic. This point respects Gibral- 
ter. There is little doubt that the temptation of rc- 

^ covering this important fortress was the bait which 

an elegant and eifecting piece of cotiiposiiion, which drew the Spanish nation into the American war ; 
liad much eflect on the audience in general, though and could this fortress have been ceded to its nntu- 
' t failed in moving those who had the fate of tna: ral possessor, mere regard to the Family Compact 
accused in their hands. would not have opposed any insurmountable obsta- 

, The satisfacliop which the author must have dc- clc to a separate peace with England. But the hearts 
rived from the success of his various dramatic la- of the English people were as unalterably fixed on 


bours,^'.cniH to have been eiiibiitered by the criti- retaining this badge of conquest, as those, of 
cism8*1.o which, •whether just or , invidious, all Spaniards upon regaining it; and in truth its l... 
authors, but especially those who write for the the- render must nave been generally regarded at home 


the 

siir- 


and abroad as a dereliction of national honour, and 
a confession of national weakness. Mr. Cumber- 
land was therefore instructed not to proceed to Ma- 
drid, until he should learn from the Ahb^ Hussey 
whether the cession of this important fortress was, 
or was not, to be made, on ,the part of Spain, the 


atre, arc exposed. He acknowledges that he gave 
too much attention to the calumnies and abuse of 
the public press, and tells us, that Garrick iis^l to 
call him the man without a skin. Unquestio^bly, 
toughness of hide is necessary on such occasions; 

buton the whole, it will be found that they who , _ __ - . . , , _ 

give blit slight attention to such poisoned arrows, basis of the proposed negotiation. In the former 
^experience least pait^from their venom. event, the secret envoy ot England was not to ad- 

Tlierc was, indeed^ in Ciimlierland's sUiiation, vanec to Madrid ; but, on the contrary, to return to 
enough to console him for greater mortincations Britain. It was to ascertain this point that Hussey 
than malevolent criticism oii^it to have had power went to Madrid ; but unhapFuly his letters to Cum- 
to inflict. He was happy in his family, consisting of berlnnd, wIk^ remained «t Lisbon, while they en- 
four sons and two duAgnters. All the former entered couraged him to try the event of a negotiation, being 
the King’s service ; the first and third as soldiers^ desirous perhaps, on his own account, that the ne- 
tlie second^ and fourth in the navy. Besides these gotiations should not* be broken i^ofr, gave him no 


domestic blessings, Cumberland stood in the first 
lanks of literature, and, as a matter of Aiurse, in the 
first rank iii society, to which, in England, aucccss- 
liil literature is a ready passport. His habits and 
manners qualified him for enjoying this distinguish’ 


assurances whatever upon the point by which his 
motions were to he regulated. Walpole, the Briti.sh 
Minister at Lisbon, seems to have seen through the 
Abb6’s duplicity, and advj^ed Cumberland to con- 


- -.p form implicitly to his instructions, and cither return 

ed situation, and his fortune, including the profits of home, or at least not leave Lisbgn without fresh 
his office, and his literary ievcnucs, seems not to orders from England. Unluckily, Mr. Cuinberlnnd 
have been inadequate to hif maintaining his ground had adopted the idea that delay would be fafal, to 
in society.. It was shortly after improved by LordJ the success of the treaty, and, suiiguiiie respeefiiig 
(Jeorge (Tcrmain, afterwards Lord SacllHriire,%ho{ the peocxiful dispositions of the Spgiiish iiiinistry, 
promoted him in the handsomest manner to the and confident fin the integrity of Hus-^ey, he rcsol- 
bituatiuii of Secretary to the Board of Trade, at ved to proceed to Madrid upon his own respoiisi- 
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bility — n tcmnnty ngninst which the event ought to negotiation, there can be no doubt that he was anfler- 
warn all political agents. eil to remain at Madrra, in the character of a British 

The following paragraph of a letter to Lord Hills- agent, recognised as such by the ministry, in con- 
borough, shows Mr. Cumberland’s sense of the stant correspondence with the<Secrctary of State, 
risk which he thought U his duty to incur:— and receiving from him directions respecting his 

“I am sensible 1 have taken a step which exposes residence at, or droarture fr^.m, Madrid. There 
me to censure upon failure of success, unless the seems, therefore, to have been neither humanity nor 
reasons on which I have acted be weiglu«d with can- justice in refusing the payment of his draughts, and 
dour, and even with indulgence. In the decision 1 subjecting hini to such wants and difficulties, that, 
have taken for entering Spain, I have had no other after having dedined the liberal offer of the Spanish 
object but to keep alive a treaty to w'hieli any hack* monarcli to defray his expenses, the British agent 
wardness or evasion on my part would, I am per- was only extn^ted from'the situation of a peiinj^css 
siiaded, be immediate extinction. I know* where J)ankrupt, by flip compassion of a pnvate friend, 
iiiy danger lies ; but as my endeavours for the public who advanced him a seasonable loan of five hiin- 
Bcrvice, and the honour of voar adniiriisiration, arc dred pounds. The state of the balance due to him 
sincere, 1 have no doubfthat 1 shall obtain >oiir was indeed considerable, being no less than four 
protection.” thousand five hundred pounds; and it might he 

From this quotation, to which others might be thought, that, ns Mr. Cumberland’s situation was 
added, it is evident that, even in Cumberland s own ostensibly that of a private gen*lleman, travelling for 
eyes, nothing Imt liis suecess could entirely vindi- health, much expense could not— at least ought not - 
cate him from the charge of officious temerity ; and to have attended his cstahliahmeiit.f But his wife 
the events whiJh were in the mean time occurring and daughters were in family with him ; and we 
in London, removed this ehanre to an incalculable must allow for domestic comfort, and even Fomc 
distancf*. When ho arrived at Madrid, he found sort of splendour, in an individual, who was to hold 
Florida Blanca in full po^ession of the whole his- cumrniinicaiion w'ith the principal servants of the 
tory of the moh termed I^ml George Gordqit’sf a^^d, Spanish crown. Besides, ne had been promised an 
like fureigne.rs on all such oconsiuns, bent <lo per- ample allowance for secret-service money, out of a 
ceivc in tlieexplosion of a popular tumult the down- sum placed at histown discretion. The truth seems 
fall of ihe Ilritish ngmarch and ministry.* A iiego- to be, t'lat Tiord North’s administration thought a 
lialion, of a delicate nature at anv rate, and opened thousand pounds \yas enough to have lost iin nn 
under such auspices, could hbraiy bo expected to uiisiict'cssfiil negiitiaiion ; and as Cumbcrlami had 

t irosper, nllhougli Mr. Cumberland did his best to certainly made himself in some degree responsiblo 
Lceti it alive. Under a rtluciant pei^nis ion of the for the event, the same ministers, who, doubtless, 
British ministry, rather extorted than granted, the w;ould have had no objection to avow the issue, of 
envoy resided ahoiir twelve months in Madrid, tr)'- his intrigues had they been successful, chose, on the 
ing earnestly to knit the bond# of amity between contrary event, to disowm them, 
ministers, who seem to have had little serious hope To encounter the unexpected losses to which ho 
or intention of pacification, until at IcngtiFCumber- was thus subjected, Mr. Cuinberlaiid was under the 
land's return was commanded in eyiress terms, on necessity of parting with his paternal property at an 
the isth January, 17 S 1 . Thepomrupon which his unfavourable season, and when its value could not 
iiegoi^ition finally ship wieeked, was that very ar- be obtained. Shortly after followed the dissolution 
Vde to which his instructions from the beginning of the Board of I’rade; and the situation of Seere- 
had especially directed him, the cession of Gibnil- tnry fell under Burke’s economical priming-knife— 
tar. According to Cumberland, the Spanityxls only a compensation amounting only to one-half the va- 
wanted to talk on this subject ; and if he liad been liie being appointed to the holder. Thiisiiupleasing- 
permitted to have given aceommodation in a matter ly relieved from official and political duties, Mr. 
of mere punctilio, the object of a sejiarate treaty Ouinberland adopted the prudent resolution of rc- 
liiight have been acconiplished. To this sanguine linouishitig Ins town residence, and settling himself 
Btatemeiil we can give no credit. Spain wmis at the and his family at Tiinhridge, whore he eontiniied to 
very moment employed in actively combining ihc Irve in rctireinenf, yet not without the exercise of an 
whole strength of her kingdom for the recovery of elegant hospitality, till the final close of his long 
this fortress, with which she naturally esteemed tier life. 

national honour peculiarly eoiinected. She w’us The. Antidotes of Kmintnl Painters in Spnin/m 
bribed by the promise of the moat active and pow- two volumes, together with a (llatalogiie of the Pic- 
crfiil assistance from France: and it is very im- rnres which adorn the F.sciirial, suffered to be made 

f irobable that her ministry would have sacrificed the by the King of .Spain’s express ^ibrmission, were the 
jigli hopes which they entertained of carrying this principal fruits of our author’s visit to the continent, 
inifiortant place by force of anna, in exchange for Vet we ought to except the very pretty story of Ni- 
aiiy thing short of its specific surrender. coins Pedrosa, an rxeellent imitation of I<e Sage, 

Still, however, as Mr. ('uiiiherlond acted with the wdiR^ appeared in the Observer^ a periodical paper, 
moat perfect good faith, and with a zeal, the fault of whieh Cumberland edited with considerable suecess. 
which was only its exeesa, the reader can scarce be This waa one of the literary eiiterprizea in which tho 
prepared, by our account of hia errors, for the iin- author, from his acquaintance with men and man- 
worthy treatment to which he was suhjecti'd. Our nera, os w'ell ns his taste and learning, waa well 
author affirms, and we must presume with perfect qualified to excel, and the work continues to afford 
accuracy, that when he set out upon this mission, nmuscciciit both to the general reader and the 
besides receiving a thousand pounns in hand, he had scholar. The latter is decplv, interested in the ciin- 
assiirancc from the Secretary of the I’reasury, that oiis and classical account which the Observer con- 
all bills drawn by Mr. CuAiberland on*his own bank, tains of the early Greek drama, In this depaitment, 
should be instantly replaced from the treasury ; and Cumberland has acknowledged his debts to th% 
he states, that, not wiiliataiuljiig this positive pledge, ^celebrated Bentley, his grandfather, and to his less 
accornpanuxl by- the naming a very large sum ns known, hut scarce less ingenious relation, Richard 
placed at his discretion, no one penny was ever so Bentley, son of the celebrated scholar, and author 
replaced by government ; and that he was obliged of the comedy or farce termed 77(c Wishes. Tho 
to repay from his private, fortune, to a ruinous e,x- aid of the foriner was derived from the notes which 
tent, the hankers who hsiid advanced money on his Ciimberhind possessed, but that of Richard Bentley 
private credit; for which, by no species of appeal or was niore direct. 

application, waG^he ever able to obtain reimburse- This learned and ingenious, but rather eccentric 
mentp person, was the friend Horace Walpole, who. as 

Whatever may be thought of Mr. Cumberland’s his nephew Ciimberlnnu complains with some jiis- 
politicnl pnidence in venturing, beyond his coniiiiis- fUyvL exercised the rights of patronage rather iinmer- 
aion, or of hi 8 *f 3 anguinc dispuMition, which too long cifinly. He had been unsuccessful us a dramatic 
continued to hope a favourable issiit to a desperate, author, ^is comic piece entitled I'he Wishes^ was 
* Afcuibini. vol. 11. p. IS. written with a view of ridiculing the ancient drama 
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of Greece, particularly in their pedantic adherence | Carmelite, a tragedy, on the regular ^agic plan, at- 
to tlio unities. This was a purpose which could tracted much attention, as the inimitable Sida )ns 
scarcely be understood by a vulgar audience, for played the part of the Ludy of Saint Valois, and 
much of it turned t)n the absurd structure of the Kemble that of Montgomery. The plot, however, 
stage of Athena, and the peculiar stoicism with had that fault which, after all, dings to many of 
which the Chorus, supposed to be spectators of the Cumberland’s pieces— there was a want of origin- 
scene, deduce moral lessons of the justice of the gods ality. The spectator, or reader, was by the story 

from the atrocities which tiic action exhibits, but irresistibly reminded of iJousrhis, and tliere was 

without stirring a finger to interfere or to prevent more taste than genius in the dialogue. The laii- 
them. In ridicule of this* absurdity^ the Chorus in gunge was better than the sentiments; but the 
'IVie Wiishes are informed that a madman has just grace of the one could nitf always disguise that the 
broken his way into the cellars, with a torch in his other wanted novelty. The JJrothers, I'he iVtst 
hand, to set tire to a magazine of Iflinpowdcr; on /ndtan,»and The Wheel Fortune, stand higli in 

•whicn, instead of using any means of prevention or the list of acting plays, and we are assured, by a 

escape, they began, in strophe and antistrophe, to very competent juuge« that First Imtc, wbieli we 
lament their own condition, and exclaim against the have not ourselves lately ■seen, is an cxeellent eo- 
thrice-un happy madman— or rather the tliricc-un- nicdy, and maintains possession of the stage. Tho 
happy friends of the. madman, who had not taken drama must have been Ciimhcrlaiid’s favourite style 
measures of securinff him— or rather upon the six- of composition, for he went on. shooting shaft alter 
times unhappy fate of themselves, thus exposed to shaft at the mark which he did not always hit, and 
the matlnian^%fiiry. All this is a good jest to those often elfacing hy failures the memory of triiimpliarit 
who remember the stoicism with which the ClioriiHcs successes. His plays at last nmouiilbd to upwards 
of VT'sehylus and Kiiripides view and comment upon of fifty, and intercession and flattery were sometimes 
the horrors which they witness on the stage, but it necessary to force their way to the stage. Oa these 
might have been esteemed caviare to the llritisli nu- occasions, the Grccn-rooni traditions avow that the 
dieiicc in general ; yet the entertainment was well vetervii>ard did not hesftate to bestow the most 
received until the extravagant incident of hanging eo^oiis» praises on the company who were to bring 
Harletpiin on the stage. The aiitbor was so aensi- forward a new piece, at the expense of their rivals 
ble of the absurdity of this exhibition, that he wins- of the other house, who had its tribute of eomnicn- 
pered to his nephew, Cumberland, (hiring tho repre- dation in their turn, when their abeeptance of a play 
seiitiitioii,— “If they do not damn this, they deserve put them in his good graces. It was also said, that 
to he d— d themselves and, na he spoke, the eon- w'hen many of the dramatic authors united in a eoin- 
dcniiiation of the pieee was complere. It is much plaint to the li^rd Clianciilor against the late Mr. 
to be wished that this singular performance were Sheridan, then manager of Driiry-Lane, he pre- 
giveti to the pjhlie in print. The notice of Richard vented Cumberland from juininf? the confeihirncy, 
Bi'iitlcy has led us something from our purpose, by offering to hringOaut any manuscript play which 
which only called on us to remark, that he furnish- he should select for pcribrninnco. Kiit selection 
ed CiimherhiTid with those splendid translations was not ui I'nsy task to an outlior, to whom all the 
from the Gn'ek dramatists which adorn The Ohser- offspring of his genius were ^nally dear. After 
per. The author, however, claiiiia for himself the. mueh nervous hesitation, he triTsted the (dinnce of 
praise due to a version of the Clouds of Aristophanes, fortune; and out of a dozen of manuscript plays 
afterwards incorporated with this periodical work, whic+i lay by him, is said to have reached the mnna- 
The modern cliarnctors introduced hy Cumberland ger the first which eamc to hand, without readii.g 
in his Observer, were his own ; and that of the be- the title. Yet if Cumberland had the fondness of 
nevolent Israelite, Ahrahiun Abrahams, was, ho in- an author for hisown productions, it must he owned 
forms us, written upon primuple. in behalf of a per- he had also the fortitude to submit, without mur- 
•seciited race. He followed up this generous inten- muring, to the derision of the public. “I have had 
lion in a poimlar comedy, entitled “ The Jew.** The iny full share of success, and 1 trust I have paid my 
dramatic cnnracmr of Slicva, combining the ex- tax for it,” ho says, good-hiimoiinMlly. “always 
trenics of habitual parsimony and native philan- without mutiny, and very generally without mur- 
thn»y)y, was written in the same spirit of henevolencb muring. I have never irritated the town by making 
as tliat of Ahrahanis, and was excellently performed a sturdy stand against their opposition, when they 
hy .lack Ilannistec. The public prints gave the Jews have been pleased to point it against any one of iiiy 
en'dit for acknowledging their gratitude in a very productions. 1 never failed to withdraw niy.self on 
siihsti^tinl form. The author, in his Memoirs, does the very first intimation that I was uuweleornc ; and 
not (lisgui.se his vil^li, that they had flattered fiirn the only oHence that I have been guilty of, is, that 
with some token of the debt which he conceives 1 have not always thought the worse of a composi- 
them to have owed. We think, however, that a tion, only because the public did not think, well of 
prior token of regard should have been bestowed on it.”* 

the author Joshua, in the talc of Count F*all^m ; , Tho Sacred Muse shared with her dramatic sisters 
and, moreover, we cannot be siiiiiriscd that thr peo in Cumberland’s worship. In his poem nf Calvary, 
pic in auestioD felt a portrait in which they were he treated of a subject which, notwithstanding Klop- 
rendcren liulicroiis as well as interesting, to be stock's success, may be termed too lofty and t()o 
something between an affront and a compliment, awful to bo the subject of verse. He also wrote, in 
'Few of the better (^ass of the Jewish persuasion a literary partnership with Sir James Bland Bur- 
would, wc believe, be disposed to admit cither Abra- gess, (well known as the author of Richard Casur 
hams or Sheva as fitting representatives of their de Lton, ond other compo.sitions,) The Fxodiad, nn 
tribe. ^ enic poem, founded on sacred history. By Calvary 

In his retreat atiTunbridge, labouring in the bosom the author sustained the* inconvenient loss of a 
his family, and making their common sitting- hundreri pounds, and The Exudiad did not prove 
room his place of study, Ciiinhcrland continued to generally successful. 

compose a number of dramatic pieces, of which he ,Thc author also undertook the tijsk of compiling 
himself seems almost to have forgotten the name.s, hisown Memoirs; and the well-known Mr. Ri(*hard 
«nd of wft/’h n mod(;rn reader can traife very few. Sharpe, eiiually beloved for his virtues, and admired 
We have si/bjoined, however, a list of them, with his for the extent of his information, and the grace with 
other works, taken from the index of his Memoirs, which he communicates bv cncoiiraging Mr. 
Several were successful ; several unfoitiinatc ; many Cumberland to become his own hiograuher, has per- 
never performed at all ; hut the spirit of the author formed a most acceptable service t« tlie public. It 
continued unwearied and imdismayed. The Arab is indeed one of the author’s most pleasing w^rks, 
and many omcr plays, arc forgotten , I and conveys a very accurate idea of hia talents, 

luit the character of Peiirudcjock, in the feelings, and character, with many powerful sket(\hes 

F*ortune, well conceived in itself, and admirTOfy f of the age which has passed away. is iinpijssible 
-jpported by Kemble, and since by Gharlps Young, to read, withoft deep interest, Cumberland s ac- 
continues to command attention and applause. YTie * Momoira. vol. 1. 1 *. m 
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count of the Centre in Goodmans Fields, where sanctuary of an invisible body, than to the men 
Garrick, in the flower of his youth, and all the energy dictum of a man with a Chnstian name and sirnaniCf 
of genius, bounded on the stage as Lothario, and which may not sound much better than those of the 

C oiiued out to ridicule the wiitol husband and the author over whom he predominates. In the far- 
cavV’Pnced Horatio; nwhile in the last character, famed Secret Tribunal of Germany, it was the invi- 
Mr. Quin, contrasting the old with the modern dra- sibjlity of the judges which gave* them all their awf'jl 
matic manner, surly and solemn, in a dark-grccn jurisdiction. 

coat, profusely embroidered, an enormous periwig. So numerous were Cumberland’s publications, 
rolled stocking, and high-hcclcd. square- toed shoes, that, having hurried thrpugh the greater part of 
mouthed out ms heroics in a deep, full, unvaried them, we have Vet to mention his novels, though it 
tone of declamation, accoiftpanicd by a kind of saw- is as a writer of fictitious history he is here intro 
ing action, which had more of the seriate than the diiccd. They w^rc three ih number, Arundel^ Hmry^ 
stage. Several charactevs of distinguished iifdividu- find John dt iMncaster. The two first were de* 
als were also drawn in the Memoirs with much servedly well received by the public ; the last was a 
force; particularly those of D<fddington, Lord Hali- labour of old age, and was less fortunate. It would 
fax. Lord Sackvillc, George Selwyn, and others of be altogether unfair to dwell upon it, tks forming a 
the past age. There are some traits of satire and part of those productions on which the author’s li 
ridicule which arc perhaps a little over-charged, terary reputation must permanently rest. 

This work wa^to have remained in manuscript iin- Arunddy the first of these ^novels, wos hastily 
til the author’s death, when certainly such a piibli- writtim during the residence of a few weeks at 
ration appcnrs.with a better grace than while the llrighthelmstone, and sent to the prc£s by detached 
auto- biographer still treads the stage. But Mr. parcels. It showed at the first glance what is scl- 
Cumberland, notwithstanding his indefatigable la- dom to be found in novels, the certainty that the 
hours, bad never been in easy circumstances since author had been well acquainted with schools, with 
his unlucky negotiation iri|Spaiii ; and in the work courts, and with fashionable life, and knew the to- 
itself, he makes the afTcenng confession, .flirfl qjr- pics on which he was employing nis pen. The style, 
cumstatices, parnmoiiiit to prudence and propriety, also, was easy and clear, and the characters boldly 
urged him to anticipate the date of piihiication. The and firmly sketcKcd. Cumberliind, in describing 
Memoirs were bought by Lackinglon’s house for Arundel’s feelings at exchanging his college society, 
TiOO/., and passed .speedily frum^a quarto to an octavo and the pursuits of learning, to uecoiiie secretary to 
shape. * the Karl of G., unqiiestionably remembered the al- 

We have yet to mention another undertaking of tcration of his own destinatioii in early life. But 
this unwearied author, a^a period of life advniictxl there is no reason to think that in the darker sliadc.s 
beyond the ordiiiarj^datcpf humanity. The Edin~ of the Earl of G. he had any intention to satirize his 
hurgh Hltuw was now in pos^*ssioii of a full tide patron, the Karl of Halifax, whom he paints in his 
of popularity, and the Quarterly Review was just Memoirs in much more agreeable colours, 
commenced, or iihoiit to cointneiice, under powerful The success which this work obtained, without 
auspices, when Mr. Cumberland undertoolT the con- labour, induced the author to write /fenry, on which 
duct of a critical work, which he er^itlcd The Ijon- he bestowed his utmost attention. He formed it 
don Reriewt on an entirely new plan, inasmuch as upon Fielding’s model, and employed two years in 
each f rticle was to be published with tlie author’s polishing and correcting the style, i’erhaps it does 
name annexed. He was supported by assistants of not, after all, claim such great precedence over 
very considerable talents ; but, after two or three Arundel os the labour of the author induced him to 
numbers, ‘ scheme became abortive, ^n fact, expect. Yet it would he unjust to deny to Henry 
though the plan contained an appearance of more the praise of an excellent novel. Theie is much 
boldness and fairness than the ordinary selieiiic of beauty of description, and considerable display of 
anonymous criticism, yet it involved certain incoii- acquaintance with F.nglish life in the lower ranks; 
venicnccs, w'liieh its author did not foresee. It is indet'd, Cumberland’s clowns, sketched from his 
true, no one seriously believes that, because the irii- favourite men of Kent, amongst whom he spent his 
posing personal plural We is adopted in a critical l^c, may be placed by the side of similar portraits by 
article, the reader is fniin that circunistaiicc to infer the first masters. 

that the various pieces in a periodical review, arc Above all, the character of Ezekiel Daw, though 
suluected to the revisal of a board of literary judges, the outline must have been suggested by that of 
and that each criticism is saiiclioncd by their gene- Abrnliani Adams, is so well dislingiu.slicd by origi- 
rnl sufirage, and bears the stamp of tlioir joint wis- nnl and spirited conception, thaLil may puss- for an 
dom. ,Siill, however, the use of the first personal excellent original. The Methodists, as they abhor 
plural is so far legilimatc, that in every well-govcni- the lighter arts of literature, and perhaps contemn 
ed publication or thi^ kind, the articles, by whom- those which arc morcsciious, have, as might have 
soever written, are at least revised by the competent bixiu expected, met much rough usage at the hands 
person selected as editor, which affords a better war- of nl^elists and dramatic authors, who generally 
rant to the public for candour and caution, than if represent them either, as idiots or hypocrites. A 
each were to rest on the separate responsibility of very different feelinjt is due fo many, perhaps to 
the individual writer. It is even more important to most, of this enthusiastic sect ; nor is it rashly to be 
remark, that the anonymous character of periodical inferred, that he who makes religion the gcncrul ob- 
criticisin has a tendency to give freedom to literary jeet of his life, is for that sole reason to be held 
discussion, and at the, same lime,, to soften the am- either a fool or , an impostor. The professions of 
mositics to which it might otherwise give ris€!; and, strict piety arc inconsistent with open vice, and 
m that respect, the peculiar language which mem- therefore must, in the guncral case, lead men to 
pers of, tlu! senate hold towards e.*fch other, and , avoid the secret practice of wlial, openly known, 
which is f<»r that reason called parliamentary, re- j^must be attended with loss of character; and thus 
scnibles the prdj^nnry style of critical discussion. An the Methodists, and other rigid sectaries, oppose to 
author who is severely critieised in a review, can temptation the strong barriers of interest and habi- 
hardly be cnntled, in the ordinary cnst3, to take no- tual restraint, in addition to those restrictions whic|| 
ticc of It otherwise than as a literary question; religion and morality impose on all men. Thfe 
whereas a direct and iiiimedintc coUisinn, with a touch of enthusiasm connected with Methodism 
particular individual, sedins to tend either, on the renders it a species of devoiion, warmly affecting 
one hand, to lur|jt the freedom of criticism, by pla- the feelings, And therefore peculiarly calculated to 
cing It under the regulation of a timid complaisance, operate upon the millions of ignorant poor, w'hoao 
or, 0.1 the other, to render it (which is, to say the undrrs.tnndings the meet learned divines would in 
least, needless) of a fiercer and more personal cast, I vain address by mere force of argument ; and, douht- 
and thereby endanger, the dcconim, and perhaps the "’losfi maqy such simple enthusiasts as Ezekiel Daw, 
peace of aociefy.. Besides this, tlierj wiU always be by their well-meant and indefatigable exertions 
a greater authority ascribed by the generality of rca- amongst the stubborn and ignorant, have been the 
ders to the oracular opinion issued from the cloudy I instruments of Providence to call such men from a 
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Slate nf (f^i:prnding and brutal profligacy, to a life 
more worthy of rational beings, and of the name ol 
Christians. Thus thinking wo are of opinion that 
the character of Ezekiel Daw, which shows the 
Methodist preacher in his strength and in his weak- 
ness^ bold and fervent when in discharge of his 
mission, simpK welKmeaning, and even absurd^ in 
the ordinary aflairs of life, is not only an exquisite, 
but a just uortrait. 

Ciiinherland stsorns to ^ave been less, happy in 

aVFliii i/t WA lO *v «« iiiui. uu aaa 

truduced. He forced, as we have some reason to 
^suspect, his own elegance of idea^into an imita- 
tion of Fielding's scenes of this nature: and, a% 
' bashful men sometimes turn impudent in labouring 
to be easy^ our ingenious author has occasionally, 
in his desenfflions of Zachary Cawdle and his spouse, 
become disgusting, when he meant to be humorous. 

The author of U^ry piqued himself particularly 
on the conduct of me story, hut wc confess our- 
selves unable to discover much suflicient reason. 
Ills skein is«ncither more artfully perplexed, nor 
more happily disentangled, than in many tales of 
the same kind; there is the usual, perhaps wc 
should call it the necessary, deCTee of improbability, 
for which the reader must make the usual and ne- 
cessary, allowance, and little can be said in this re- 
spect, either to praise or censure the author. Rut 
there is one senes of incidents, *connected with a 
tram of sentiment rather peculiar to Ciimhcrland, 
which maybe trace<j through several of his dramas, 
which appears in ArutuleU and which makes a 
principal part of the interest in Iltnry. He had a 
peculiar taste in love affairs, which induced him to 
reverse the usual and natural practice of courtship, 
and to throw upon the softer sex the task of wooing, 
which is mure gracefully, as well ns naturally, the 
province of the man. In Jhnry^ he has carried this 
further, and endowed his hero with all the self-de- 
nial of the Hebrew patriarch, when he has placed 
him within the influence of a seductive being, much 
more fascinating in her address, than the frail Egyp- 
tian matron. * In this point, Cumberland cither did 
not copy his master, Fielding, at all, or, what can- 
not he conceived of an author so acute, he mistook 
for serious that author’s ironical account of the con- 
tinence of Joseph Andrews. , We do not desire to 
bestow mnny words on this topic; but we are 
n*inid, such is the universal inaccuracy of moral 
fceiirig in this age, that a more judicious author 
}%oiil(l not have striven against the .stream, hv hold- 
ing up his hero as an example of what is likely To 
create more ridicule than imitation. 

It might he aMo justly urged against the author, 
that the situations in which Henry is placed with 
Siisaiv May, exccq^l tiie decent license permitted to 
modern writers; and certainly tliov do so. But 
Cumberland himself entertained a different opinion, 
and concludes with this apology ; — " If, in my zeal 
to exhibit virtue triumphant over the most tempting 
allurements, I have painted those alliireinents^ too 
vivid colours, I am sorry, and ask pardon of all 
tho^c who think the moral did not heal the mis- 
chief.’* 

Another neculiarj^ of our author's plots is, that 
Vin afiuir of honour, a duel cither designed or actually 
fought, forms an ordinary part of them. This may 
be expected in fictitious history, os a frequent inci- 
dent, since the remains of the Gothic customs sur- 
vive in that pniAicii^r only, and since the indul- 
gence which It yields to the angry passions gives an 
opportunity, valuable to the novelist, of stepping be- 
yond the limits prescribed by the ordinary rules of 
society, anti introducing scenes of viul)|uce, without 
Tiicnrrlng the charge of irnprobability.^ But Ciitnber- 
Innd himself had something of a cnivnlroiis dispo- 
sition. Ilis mind was nurtured in sentiments of hu- 
nonr, and in the necessity of mnintaifling reputation 
witli the hazard of life ; in which he resembled ano- 
thi'rdraniuticpoet, thccelelirated author of Duufflas^ 
wlio was also an eiithusinst on the point of honour. 
In private' life, (hunberland has proved coucagei 
and in his Memoirs he mention.^, with some t^ni- 
tducency, his having extorted from a ’’.rough and 
VoL. YlII. 


boisterous captain of the sea” an anf ogy for some 
expressions reflecting on his frioHn and patron. 
Lord Sackville. In his Memoirs, he dwells with 
pleasure on the attachment shown to him by two 
companies of Volunteers, raised in the town of Tun 
bridge^ and attaches considqpnhle importance to the 
commission of i omniandant. wiili which their 
choice had invested him. They presenti-d their 
commander with a sword, and, when their pay was 
withdrawn, ofitTed to continue their service, gra- 
tuitously, under him. 

The long and active literary life of this amiable 
man and ingenious author, was concluded on the 
7th of <iVIay, 1811, in his eightieth year, at the house 
of Mr. Henry Fry, in Bedford Place, Russel Square, 
and he was interred in Poet’s Corner, Westminster 
AblH?y. • 

His literary executors were Mr. Richard Sharpe, 
already mentioned, Mr. Rogers, the distinguished 
author of The Pletumres o/Memoru^ and Sir James 
Bland Burgess; hut we have seen none of his post- 
humous works, except Retrospertiam^ a poem in 
blank verse, which appeared in 1^12, and which 
seems to have been wrought up out of the ideas 
which had suggested themselves, while 4ie was 
engaged in writing his IVL^moirs. 

Jfla IJumherlnnd had me misfortune to outlive his 
lady alld several of his family. His surviving olF- 
Hpnng were Charles, who. we believe, held high 
rank in the army, and William, a post-captain in 
the navy. Ilis eldest daughter Eliziibelli, married 
lAird Edward Bentirick, sun of the Duke of Port- 
land ; his second, Sophia, was less happily wedded 
to William Baiicock, Ksq.#who died in tlic prime of 
life, and left a family of four grand children, whom 
(chancery awarded to the careW Mr. Cumberland. 
His third surviving^ a ugh ter was Frances Marianne, 
horn during his unlucky embassy to Spain. , *I'o her 
the niitlisr atrectionatefy inscribed his Memoir.^, 

having found in her filial nfl'ecyon, all th 

that the best otTriends could give, and derived, frono 
her talents and understanding, all the eiijuvnicnti 
that the most pleasing of companions coulfl- tom 
municuto." 

in ymith, Mr. Cumberland must have been hand 
some ; in age, he po.ssos8cd a pleasing external ap 
pearance, and the polite ease ofa geiitleinan. accui- 
toincd to the best company. In society, he wm 
eloquent, well-informed, and full of anecdote ; a 
willing dealer in the commerce of praise, or— fur he 
took no great pains to ascertain its sincerity— -wo 
should rather say, of flattery. His conversation 
often showed the author in his strong and in his 
weak points. The foibles are well known which 
Sheridan embodied on the stage, in the character 
of Sir Fretful Plagiary. Put it is not from a carica- 
ture that a jii.st picture can be drawii^ and in the 
little pettish sub-oeidity of temper which Cumber- 
land sometimes exhibited, there was more of hu- 
lorqiis sadness, than of ill-will, either to his critics 
or his contemporaries. He certainly, like most 
poct^ was little disposed to yield to the asstinltB of 
the former, and often like a gallant commander, 
drew all his forces logethen to defend the point 
which was least tenable., lie was a veteran also, 
the last living representative of the literature of his 
own age, ana conceived himself the surviving de- 
pository of their fame, obliged to lay lance in rest 
ngninst all which was inconsistent with the rules 
which they Imd laid dovfn or observed. In these 
characters it cannot be denied, that while he was 
stoutly combatting for the cause of legitimate 
comedy and ‘he regular novel, Clirnberland iiiaiii- 
fested something of personal feeling in his zeal 
igainst those contemporaries who had found new 
'onds, (ir by-paths, as he thought them, to fame and 
lupiihirity, and forestalled such as were scrupulously 
:reading the beaten higli-way, without turning to 
the right or to the left. These iinpA-fections, arising 
perhaps, from natural temper, from a sense un- 
merited neglect, and the pressure of disadvantageous 
eireiim stances of fortune, or from the keen spirit of 
rivalry proper to men of an ardent disposition, ren- 
dered irritableVy the eiigerness of a contest for public 
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applauflc, the foibles rather of the profession 
than the indiv.dual; and though the man of letters 
might have been more happy nad he been able en- 
tirely to subdue them, they detract nothing from the 
character of the man of wortli, the scholar, and the 
gentleman. 

We believe Cumberland's character to have been 
justly, as well as affectionately, summed up in the 
sermon preached on occasion of his funeral, by his 
venerable friend, Dr. Vincent, then Dean pf West- 
minster. "The person you now see deposited, is 
Richard Cumberland, an author of no small merit ; 
liis writings were chietly tor the stage, but of strict 
moral tendency~they were not without tliea faults, 
but these were not of a gross description. Ho wrote 
as much as any. and few yvrute bettor; and his 
works will be held in the highest estinintioii, so long 
as the English language is understood. He con- 
sidered the theatre as a school for moral iinproyc- 
ment, and his remains are truly worthy of minghtig 
with the illustfious dead which surround us. Tii Ins 
subjects on Divinity, you find the true Christian 
spint : and nitty God, in his mercy, assign him the 
true Christian reward !" 


CATAL0GI7B OF CUMBeHL^tNO's WORKS, F.A)a| 

IMIIEX TO ms MEMOIRS. * 

- Epic. 

Calvary, ExodiaoL 

Dramalih. 

Arab, Banishment of Cicero, Battle of Hastings, 
Brutus the Elder, Box-Lobby ChaHenge, Brothers, 
Choleric Man, Country Attorney, Calypso, Carac- 
tacus, Carmelite. Clouds, from gie Greelv of Aristo- 
nliiines. Dependant, Days of Geri, Don Pedro, 
Eccentric Lover, Fashionable I.over, Fajpe Deme- 
trius. False Impressions, First Love, Hint to Uiis- 
banns. Impostor, i.iw, Joanna oft Monttaucoii ; a 
Dramatic Romance, Last of the Family, Mysterious 
Husbend, Natural Son^ Note of Hand, Sailor's 
Daughter, Shakspeare in the Shades, Tinion of 
Athens, Torreiidal, Walloons, Wat Tyler, West 
Indian, Wheel of Fortune, Widow of Delplii, Word 
for Nature. 

Piigilivc Pieces. 

Affectation, T.ines to Princess Amelin, Avarice, 
Dreams, Envy, Epilogue to the Arab, Fragment, 
Hamlet, Hammond, Hiiiiiility, Ju(lge.s, Verses to 
Dr. James, Verses to Lord Mansfield, Verses on 
Nelson’s Death, Ode to the Sun, liines addressed 
to Pirt, Lines on Pride, Lines on Prudery, Lines to 
the Pnnec of Wales, ijnes to Koiniiey tlie Painter, 
Elegy on St. Mark’s Eve, Translations from the 
Troades, Translations from Virgil. 

Prose Publications. 

Curtins Redeemed from the Gulpli, Evidences of 
the C’hristian Revelation, Controversy with Lowth 
on the subject of Dr. Bentley. 

Miscellaneaus. 

Anecdotes ofeminent Painters in Spain, Catalogue 
of Paintings in the King of Spain’s Palace, Sermons, 
Periodical Papers in the Observer, Translation of 
the Psalms, Memoirs. 

Novels. 

Arundel, Henry, JohntDe Lancaster. 

To this formidable list there remain yet to be added 
the critical jiapcrs written by flic author for the 
London Review^; Retrospeditmy a poem, in blank 
verse, on the author’s own past life ; and perhaps 
other piihlicotions, unknown to the Editor. 

Ardotbfobo, December, lb24. 


^ OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

Ouii biographical notices of distinguished Novelists 
were in som« degree proportioned to the space 
which their labours occupy in the Collection for 


which these sketches were originally written. On 
that principle, the present subjeoL so interesting in 
every other point of *View, coulirnot be permitted 
long to detain ‘ns. The circumstances also of Dr. 
Goldsmith’s life, his early struggles with poverty 
and distress, the success of his Brief and brilliant 
career after he had become « distinguished as an 
autlior, are so well known, and have been so well 
and so often told, that a short outline is all that 
ought here to be attempted. 

Oliver Goldsmith was born on the 29th November, 
1728 , at Pallas, (or rather, Palice,) in the parish of 
Fanicy, and county of Longford, in Irelana, where 
his fatlier. thtf^v. Charles Goldsmith, a minister' 
of the Church of England, at that time resided.. 
This worthy clcrgyninn, whose virtues his celebrated 
son afterwards rendered immortal, in the character 
of the Village Preacher, had a family of seven chil- 
dren, for whom he was enabled to provide but very 
inditlerently. He obtained uUiiiiately a benefice in 
the county of Roscommon, but died early ; for the 
careful researches of the Rev. John (graham, of Lif- 
ford, have found his widow m>ra veste senrscens, 
residing with her son Oliver in Ballymahon, so early 
as 1740. Among the shop accounts of a petty 
grocer of the place, Mrs. Goldsmith’s name occurs 
frequently as a customer for trilling articles: on 
which occasions Master Noll appears to have been 
his mother’s usual emissary. He was roeolleeied. 
however, in the ncighboiirhouil, by mure poetical 
einpluynients, as that of playing on the flute, and 
U'andering in solitude on the shores, or ainung the 
islands of the river Inny, which is remarkably 
beautiful at Bally hamon. 

Oliver early distinguished himself by the display 
of lively talents, ns well as by that uncertainty of 
hiiinoiir which is so often attached to geniu^, as the 
slave in the chariot of the Roiiian triunipii. An uncle 
by iiflinity, the Rev. Thomas Contarine, undertook 
the expense of aflbrdiiig to so promising a youth 
the advantages of a scholastic odiicntion. He was 
put to school at Edgeworths- town, and, in June 
1744, was sent to Dublin College ns a sixer ; si situ- 
ation which subjected him to much discoiirngenieiit 
and ill usage, espiritilly as he had the niislbrtiinc to 
full under tlie charge of a brutal tutor. 

On the llith June, 1747, Goldsmith oblnined his 
only uoadcmicnl laurel, being an Exhibition on the* 
foundation ol’Erasnins Smylh(\ Esq. Some inilis- 
creet frolic induced him soon afterwards to quit the 
University for a period ; and he appears thus early 
w have coninieneed that sort of idle strolling life, 
w'hicli has often great charms for youths of genius, 
brcaiise it frees tliem from every .species of subjec- 
tion, and leaves them full masters of their own time, 
and their own thoughts; a liberty which they do 
not feci too dearly bought, at the expense of latigue, 
of hunger, and of all tlie other inconveniences in- 
eidentnl to those who travel without money. Those 
who can recollect journeys of this kind, with all the 
shifts, necessities, and petty adventures, which at- 
tendkiliein, will nut wonder at the attractions which 
they h^d for such u youth as Goldsmith. Notwith- 
standing these erratic expeditions, he was admitted 
Bachelor of Arts in 1749. 

Goldsmith’s persevering fri:.nd. Mr. Contarins,* 
seems to have recommended the direction of his ne- 
phew’s studies to medicine, and in the year 17112 ho 
was, settled at Edinburgh to pursue that science. 
Of his residence in iSeotlaniL Goldsmith retained no 
favourable recollections. He was thoughtless, and 
>he was cheated ; he was poor, and be was nearly 
starved. Y ct, in a very^lively letter from F^dinburgh, 
addressed to Robert Brinnton of Ballymahon, no 
closes a safbastic description of the country and iie 
inhabitants, with the good-humoured candour which 
made so distinguished a part of his character. " An 
ugly and a pcor man ia society only fur himself, and 
Biien society the world lets me enjoy in great abun- 
dance. Fortune has mven you eircumsiaiiees, and 
Nature a power to look^charming in the eyes of the 
I fair. Nor do I envy my denr Bob such blessings, 
wlf.’le I Any sit down and laugh at the world and 
at myself^ the most ridiculous object in it." 
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From EdinburAour student passed to Leyden, of having recourse to that pen, which afterwards 
out not without tWdiversitie^of an arrest for debt, anbrded the public so much delight. He wrote, he 
a captivity of seven days at Newcastle from having laboured, he compiled ; he is described by one con- 
been found in company with some Scotchmen in temporary as wearing a rusty full-trimmed black 
the Frcinch service, and the no less uiiplcnsing va- suit the very livery of the louses, with his pockets 
riety of a storm. At Jjeyden, Goldsmith was pccu- stuned with naperek and his htiad with projects ; 
liarly exposed to a temptation which he never at any gradually he forced himself and his talents into no- 
period of his life could easily resist. The opportum- tice, andf was at last enabled to write, in one letter 
ties of gambling were frequcnt,—he seldom declined to a friend, that he was too poor to be gazed at, but 
them, and was at length dlrippcd of*every shilling, too rich to need assistance ;t and to boast in ano- 

In this hopeless condition Goldsmith cornmen- thcr,t of the refined coiwersation which ho was 
ced his travels, with one shirt in his pocket, and a sometimes admitted to partake in. 
devout reliance on providence. It ismdersrood tboU He iiow circulated profyisals for publishing, by 
in the narrative of George, eldest son of the Vicar oF subscription, his Essay on Polite Literature in Eu- 
Wakefield, the author gave a sketch of the rcsour- rope, the profits of which he destined to equipping 
ces which enabled him, on foot and without money, himself for India, having Jlipuned from the Gompa- 
to make theVour of Europe. Through Germany ny the appointment of physician to one of their fac- 
and Flanders he had recourse to his violin, in which (ories on the coast of Coromandel. But to rise in 
he was tolerably skiNcd^ and a lively tune usually literature was more his desire thanio increase his 
procured him a lodging in some peasant’s cottage fortune. “I eagerly long,” he said, “to embrace 
for the eveninf?. In Italy, wliiTe his musical skill every opportunity to separate myself from the vul- 
wiis held in less esteem, fie found hospitality by dis- gar, as much in my circumstances as 1 am already 

putiiig at the monasteries, in the character of a in my sentiments. 1 find 1 want consiitiition and 

travcfliiig scholar, upon certain philosopiiical theses, a strong steady disposition, which alone inaKbs men 
which the learned inhabitants wore obliged, by their groat. I will, however, correct my faults, since I 
foundation, to uphold against all inipugiiers. Thus, ain cantfqioiis of them.’'§' 

he ohthined soiiictitiies money, sonietiiiics lodgings. Goldsmith’s versatile talents and ready pen soon 
He must have had other resources to procure both, engaged him in the service of the booksellers ; and 
which he has not thought proper to intimate. The doubtless the touches of his spirit and humour were 
foreign Universities nlford similar facilities to poor used to enliven the dull pages of many n sorry mis- 
sdiolurs, with those presented hy the Monasteries, cellaiiy anil review; ft mode of living which, joined 
Goldsmith resided at Padua fur several mouths, and to his own improvidence, rendered his income as 
is said to have taken a degree at T^ouvaiii. Thus fluctuating os lus occunntilln. He wrote many Ea- 
far is certain, that an account of the tour made by says for various periofii(‘nl publication^ and after- 
80 good a judge of Iminnii iiatiire, in circumstances wards collecietl tnmii into one volume, nnding that 
so singular, would have made one of the most eii- they were uiicereiiionioiisly appropriated hy liiscon- 
tcrtaiiimg hooks in the world ; and it is both wonder tciiiporaries. lii the preface, lio compares himself 
and pity, ilint Goldsmith did not hit upon a ptiblicn- to the fnf man in a famine, who, when his fcllow- 
tinii of his trsivols, amongst the other literary re- suilercrs pruposi^ to feast on thcf superfluous port of 
sources in which his mind was fertile. He was not his person, insisted with some iustice on having the 
ignorant of the advantages which lus mode of tra- first slice himself. But his most elaborate efjiirt in 
yelling had opened to him. “ Countries,’’ he says, this style is the Citizen of the World ; betters sup- 
in his Essay on PoWc Literature in Europe, wear posed to be written hy ,u ('liinese philosopher, resi- 
yery different appearances to travellers of difTercnt dent in IJngInnd, in iinilution of the Lettres Per^ 
circumstances. A man, who is whirled through sannes of Moiilcsqiiicu. Still, however, though 
Europe in his post-chaise, and the pilgrim who subsisting thus precariously, lie was getting forward 
"walks the great tour on foot, will form very differ- in society ; and had nlreiidv, in the year I7il, mode 
cut conclusions. JIaud hie.cpirtus lo^ior?* Per- his way as far as Dr. Jofiiisoii, wno seems, from 
haps he grew ashamed of the last admission, which their first acquaintance, till death separated them, 
he afterwards oiiii tied. Goldsmith spent aboi^ to have entertained for Goldsmith the most sincere 
twelve iiipiitlis in these wanderings, and landed in friendship, regnniing his genius with respect, his 
England in the year I74fi, after having perambulated failings with indulgence, and lus person with affec- 
Fraiice, Italy, and port of (Germany. tion. 

, Poverty vyas now before our author in all its hit- It was probably soon after this first acquaintance, 
ternes^ His Irisk friends had long renounced or that Necessity^ the parent of so many works of 
forgotten him; ana the wretched post of usher, to genius, gave birth to, the Virar of Wake, field. The 
an academy, of which he has drawn so piteous a pic- circumstances attending the aale of the work to the 
fure in George’s account of himself, was his refuge fortunate publisher, are loo singular to be fold in any 
from actual starving. Unqucstioniihly, his dcscrip- other, words than those of Johnson, as reported by 
tion was founded on personal recollections, jtticre his faithful chronicler, Boswell, 
he says, ‘‘I was up early and late; I was brow-beat “I received one inoriiiiig a message from poor 
by the master : hated for my ugly face by the mis- Goldsmith, that he was in groat distress ; and as it 
tres^; worried ny the hoys within ; and never per- was not in his power to come to mt^ begging thqt I 
milled to stir out, to seek civility abroad.’* This would come to him as soon as possible. 1 sent him 
ktate of slavery lie qnderwent at Peckhnin Acade- a guinea, and promised to come to him directly. I 
my, and had such bitter recollection thereof, as to accordingly went as soon as I was dressed, and 
lie qfl'eiidcd at the slightest allusion to it. An ac- found that his landlady had arrested him for his 
quaintance iianpening to use the proverbial phrase, rent, at which he was in ^ violent passion. I per- 

Oh, that IB all aliolslay at Peckham,” Goldsmith ceived that hc^ad already changed my guinea, and 
reddened, and asked if he meant to aifront him. L had gut a bottle of Madeira and a glass hdrure him. 
From this miserable condition he eacar jd with dif- put the cork into tha bottle, desired he would be 
ficulty, to that of journeyman, or rather shop-porter, calm, and began to talk to him of the means by 
to a chemist in Fisli-street-hill, in who^ service In which he might be extricated. He then told me that 
A^s recognized by Dr. Sleigh,* his countryman and he had a novel ready for the press, which he pro- 
fellow-student at Edinburgh, who, to his eternal duced to Hooked into it, and saw its merit ; 
honour, relieved , Oliver Goldsmith from this state of told the landlady 1 should 8oon return, and, having 
slavisli degradation. • gone to a bookseller, sold it for sixty pounds. I 

Under the auspices of his friend and countryman, brought Goldsmith the money, ana he discharged 
Goldsmilh commpeed prac^ce as a phj^ician about his rent, not without rating his landlady in aliigh 
the Baiiksidc, and afterwards near the Temnlia: nnH tnnpfnr huvirirr naml him pnill ” 
although ifnsuccessful in 
plenty of patients. It was 
. * Tho Dr. Sligu uf Footo'i fiirce 

inLoiiduiL'* 


procuring, fedk, ^ad s^n 
" rst thought 


L -i > Newberry, the purchaser of the Vwaro/ Waker 

thought ^ ^ Hodsion. Esq. StM Life of GoWsmitU. pn- 

rhe Devil uimiq Two Sticks fixed to liia works, in four vuluoifd, I8ui, vol. 1. 42. 
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fidd^ best kn^lwn to tho present jRcncration by re- 
collection of their infantine studies, was a man of 
worth as well.as wealth, and the fnquent patron of 
distressed genius. When he completed the bargain, 
which he probably entered into partly from uompas- 
B!on, partly from defcrcftice to Johnson's judgment, 
he had so little confidence in the value of his uur- 
chase, that the Vicar of Wakrjicld remained in 
manuscript until the publication of the TracdUr 
had established the fame of the author. 

For this beautiful pocnuGuldsmith had collected 
materials during his travels ; and a part of it had 
been actually written in Switzerland, and (riinsniit- 
ted from that country tb the author’s brother, the 
Rev. Dr. Henry Goldsmith. Hi.sdisEingiii.'^lied friend, 
Dr. Johnson, aided him with bevend general hints; 
and IS said to have coiitriliuted the senlinierit which 
Goldsmith has so beautifully versified in the conclu- 
ding lines. ^ 

The publicatibn of the Trardter gave tlic author 
all that celebrity which he had so long laboured to 
attain. He in/w assumed the professional dress of 
the medical science, a scarlet cloak, wig, sword, and 
cane, ?nd was admitted as a valued member of 
that distinguished society, which afterwards formed 
the Literary Club, or as it<.s more commonly cplled, 
cniphaticany, The Club. For this he madC(';ert4in 
sacrifices, renouncing some of thc^ public places 
which he had formerly found coiivenieiit in point of 
expense and amiiscAieiit ; not w’illioiil ri'gret, for he 
iisefi to say, “In tnith, one iiuist make some sacri- 
fices to obtain good society ; for here am I shut out 
of several places where / used to play the fool very 
agreeably. It often happened amid those shaiper 
wits with w'hom h<? now a.ssociated, that the sim- 
plicity of his character, mingled with an iiinccunicy 
of expres.siun, an midistiiiguishing spirit of vanity, 
and a hurriedness of conception, which led him of- 
ten into absurdity, rcnderecl Dr. Goldsinitli in some 
degree the butt of \he company. Garrick, in par- 
ticular, who probably presumed soincwhnt on the 
superiority of a theatrical manager over a dramatic 
author, shot at him many shafts of small epigrnm- 
iiuitic wit. It is likely that Goldsmith began to feel 
that this spirit was carried too far, and, to Oheck it 
in the best taste, he composed his celcorated poem 
of Iteialiation^ in which the characters and failings 
of his associates are drawn with satire, atonce pun- 
gent and good humoured. Garrick is smartly chas- 
tised : Burke, the Dinner-bell of the House of 
Commons, is not spared; and of all the more dis- 
tinguished names of the Club, Johnson, Cumber- 
land, and Kcyiiuld.s, alone escajic the lash of the 
satirist. Tlie former is not meiitiniied, and the two 
latter arc even dismissed with uruiualified and nfToct- 
ioiiate applause. Retaliation had the effect of pla- 
cing the author on u more equal footing w'ith bis 
society than he had ever before assumed. Even 
against the despotism of Johnson, tliougli much re- 
specting him, and us much beloved by him, Gold- 
smitli made a more spirited stand than was gene- 
rally ventured upon by the compeers of that arbitrary 
Sultan of literature. Of this Boswell bus recorded 
a striking instance. Goldsmith had been descant- 
ing on the difTiciilty and iinportance of making ani- 
mals in an fti>o1ogue speak in character, and particu- 
larly instanced the Fable of the Tiittle Fishes. Ob- 
serving that Doctor Johnson was Iiiimliing scorn- 
fully, he proceeded sniaitly; “ W'hy, Dr. Johnson, 
this IS not so easy as you seem to think ; for if you 
were to make little Ashes talk, they would talk like 
whales.” 

To support the expense of his new dignities. Gold- 
smith laboured incessantly at the literary oar. The 
Letters on the History of Rn^lanit^ commonly as- 
cribed to Lord LyttletoUf and containing an excel- 
lent and entertaining abridgment of the annals of 
Britain, are the 'work of Goldsmith. His mode of 
compiling them we learn from some interesting 
anecnotes of the author, comiiiiiiiicated to the pub- 
lic by I.ee Lewes, an actor of genius, whom he pa- 
tronized, and f/ith whom he often associated. 

” Ho first read in a morning, froifi^Hmnc. Rapin, 
and sometimes Kcunet as mucli as he designed 


for one letter, marking down thupassoges referred 
to on a sheet of papci^ vyith rem Vs. He then roJo 
or walked out vyith a friend or two. whom he con- 
stantly hod with him ; returneeJ^o dinner, spent the 
day generally coiivivially, without much drinking, 
(winch he was never in the habit of,) and when ho 
went up to bed, took up his books and paper with 
him, where he, generally wrote the chapter or 
the best part of it, before he went to rest. This lat- 
ter exercise coat him very little trouble, he said ; for 
having all his inatcrials ready for him, he wrote it 
with as much facility as, a coiiiirion letter. 

” But of all^iis compilations, he used to say. his« 
^''Sder/ions Englidi Poetry showed more * the 
art of profession.’ Here he did nothing hut mark 
the particular passages with a red- lead pencil, and 
for tliis he got tiDO hundred pounds —but then he 
used to add, ’ a man shows his judgment in these 
selections, and he may he often twenty years of his 
life cultivating that judgment.^” 

Goldsmith, amid these more petty Ijjibours, aspired 
to the honours of the sock, and the Ooodnatured 
Man was produced at Coveiit-Gurdeii, 29th January, 
1768, with the iiioderate success of nine nights’ run. 
The principal character the author probably drew 
from the weak side of his own ; for no man was 
more liable than Goldsmith to he gulled by pretend- 
ed friends. The character of Croaker, highly comic 
in itsidf, and admirably represented by Shuter, help- 
ed to save tlic piece, which was endangered by the 
scene of the Boilifis, then considered as too vulgar 
for the stage. Upon the whole, however, Gold- 
smith is said to have cleared five hundred pounds 
by this dramaiic performance. He hired better 
cfianibcrsin the Temple, embarked more boldly in 
literary speculation^ and unfortunately at the same 
time enlarged his ideas of expense, and indulged 
his habit of playing at games of hazard. The Me- 
moirs, or Aiiecuote^ which we have before quoted, 
give a minute and euiious description of his habits 
and enjoyments about this period, when he was con- 
stantly occupied with extracts, abridgments, and 
other arts of hook- making, but at the some time 
working slowly, and in secret, on those immortal 
verses, which secure for him so high a rank among 
English poets. 

” Goldsmith, though quick enough at prose,” con- ' 
tinuvs Mr. F«cwe.s, ” was rather slow in his poetry— 
not from the tardiness of fancy, hut the time he took 
in pointing the sentiment, and polishing the versifi- 
cation. He was, by Ins own coufessioti, four or fivo 
years collecting materials in all his country excur- 
sions for this poem, (7 Vic Deserted Viltage^) and 
was actually engaged in the construction of it above 
two years. His manner of writing poetry was this ; 
he first sketched a part of his design in prose, in 
which he threw out liis ideas as they occurred to 
him; he then sat carefully down to versify them, 
correct them, and add such other ideas as he thought 
bettftr fitted to the subject. He, sometimes would 
exceed his prose design by writing several verses 
impromptu, but these, he would take uncominon 
pains afterwards to revise^ lest they should be found 
uncnniiceied with his mum design. 

” The writer of these Memoird^K Leo Lewes,) called* 
upon the Doctor the second morning after he had 
begun The Deserted Fi/Aiiyc, ond to him he comnui- 
iiicatcd the plan of his poem. ' 8omc of niy friends 
continued he;, 'differ with me on this plan, and think 
this depoiiiilation of villages does not exist— but I 
\%m myself satisfied of the fact. I remember it in my 
own country, and have seen it in this.’ He then 
read what he had done of it that morning, beginning, 

' Dear lovely bowcni of innonence and oa«c, 

Bontu of niy youth, when every sport could please, 

Hiiw often have I loitered o'er thy sreen, 

Wliure liucnhic liaiaiiness eniloar'il each scone I 
How often have I pauscil on every eharm,— 

The sheltered cot— the cultivated farm.— 

Thu never failins broeV.— the lauiy mill,— 

Tile decent church, tlmt topt the nenriibourina hill,— 

I Tlie hawihurn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

•f For otlkins ase and wliwiiorini; lovers made.' 

' Come,’ says he, ' let me tell you this is no bad 
morning's work ; and now, my dear boy, if you are 
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not belter engAgetLJ ahouW be $lad to enjoy a Shoe- Works^ the above reply of Colman’s i^aid to have 
maker' » holiday mHhi you.’ Thia Shoemaker a holy happened at the last rehearsal of the piece, but the 
day was a day of OTcat festivity to poor Goldsmith, fact was (1 had it from the Doctor hiinsclf) as I have 
and was spent in ihft following innocent manner * stated, and he never forgave it to Colinan to the last 
“Three or four of his intimate friends rendez- Jiourof his life.”— It may be here noticed, that the 
vousAd at his chambers, to breakfast, about ten loading incident of the piece «vas borrowed from a 
o’clock in the morning; at eleven they proceeded to blunder of the author himself, who, while travelling 
the City-Road, and through the fields to Highbury in Ireland, actually mistook a gentleman’s residence 
Rarn to dinner ; about six o’clock in the evening for an inn. It is remarkable enough that wc our- 
they adjourned to White Conduit H^use to drink selves are acquainted with another instance of the 
tea; and concluded the evening by supping at the kind, which took place, however, in the middle rank 
Grecian or Temple Exchai)ge Conee-houses, or at of life. * 

.he Globe, in Fleet Street, ^here was a very good It mimt be owned, that however kind, amiable 
oniinnry of two dishes and pastry kept at Mighhury »and benevolent. Goldsmith* showed himself to his 
Barn about this time (five-and-twenty years ago, in contemporaries, more especially to such as needed 
17%) at 10c/. per heaa, including a penny to the waiter, his assistance, he had^o qpiall portion of the jcal- 

and the coini " " ' ' ' ' 

charnf:tcrs, a f,;«v 

had left off trade. ^ , - 

fete never exceeded a crown, and oftener from three- the Editor, which did him but little cvedit. 
and six-pence m lour shillings, fur which the party In the tnenntimo^ a neglect of economy, occasional 


full of natural elegance, simplicity, and pathos, w'as cngugcinents, for which he had received advances 
of the warmest kind.. The publisher showed atj>iice of money, and w’hich it nevertheless, impossi* 


his skill aiui generosity, by pressing upon Dr. Gold- bletfiAr min to carry on with that despatch, which 
smith a hundred pounds, which the author insisted the booksellers thought themselves eiititlcHl to cx- 
upon returning, when upon computation he found pect. One of his last publications vvas a /iiVory q/ 
that it cHine to nearly a crown for every couplet, a the Earth and Animated Aa/t/re, in six volumes, 
sum which he conceiyed no poem could he worth, which is to science ^hat his abridgments are to 
The sale of the poem made him ample amends for history ; a liook which indicates no depth of research, 
this unusual instance of inoderution. Tiissoy, near or accuracy of information, but winch presents to 
Ballytnahun, w'herc his brother the clergyman had the ordinary render a genejral and interesting view 
his hying, claims the Irjnour of being the spot from of the subject, couched in thopplcarest ana most 
which the localities of the DeatrtuL Villatrc were beautiful language, and abounding with excellent 
derived. The church which tops the iicigliboiiring reflections and illustrations. It was of this work 
hifl, the mill, and the lake, are still pointed out ; and that Johnson threw out the remark which he after- 
a linwthuni has snflered the penally of poetical ce- wards inrerwovc in his friend’s epitaph,-- “He is 
lohrity, being cut to pieces by those admirers of the now writing a ^^tlIral History, #ind will make it as 
baril, who desired to have classical tooth-pick cases agriicnble as a Persian Tale.’* 
and tobacco stoppers. Much of (his supposed locality Ihit the period of liis labours was now near, pold- 
mav he fanciful, hut it is a pleasing tribute to the poet smith hud for sonic time been subject to fits of tho 
in the land of his fathers. strangury, brought on by too severe application to 

Goldsmith’s Ahrulgmenta of the Hiatory of Rome scdcntnuy labours ; and one of those attacks, aggra- 
and England iiiay here be noticed. They arc tiiii- vated by mental distress, produced a fever, lii smto 
nently well calculated to introduce youth to tho of cautions to the contrary, he had recourse to Dr. 
k.iowledgeof their studies ; for they exhibit the most Janies’s fever powders, from which he received no 
iniercHting and striking events, without enteringlnto relief. He died on the 4ih of April. 1774, and wnspri- 
enntroversy or dry detail. Yet the tone nssuim.'d in vutcly interred in the Temple, Durial-gromid. A 
the Iliatory of England drew on the uiiilior the rqr monument, erected by subscription in Westminster- 
seiitiiicnt of the more zealous Whigs, who accused Abbey, bears a Latin iiiscripiion from the pen of Dr. 
him of betraying the liberties of the people, when, Johnson:— 

” (jod knows,’’ os he expresses himself in a letter to 


OLIVAKI Gor.DBMlTR, 

Porta>, Phyflipi, Historici, 

Qui tiiillimi fen! ■rnbeniii kuhim non tetigit. 
Nulliim quuil iRtigitnon 
t$ivc riMiu rmrnt niovemli, 

Hive lucryniae, 

AficRtuum iiotenB at ienia dominntor. 
Ingi'iiio, aublimia, viviilua, veraiitilia ; 
OruUoiif. Kruniiia, niiiiliia. veiiuatua. 

Hoc niuiiunifiitiiin Mcmuriiini eolent 
HuflHlium Hmor, 

Aiiiicoruni ildita, 
lATtorum veiieriitio. 

Natua in Hibemin Kerniie IioriKfonlienaia, 
III lotM) nii niimon Pnllaa, 

Nov. XXIX. MDCCXXXI. 

EManm litcria inatitutua, 

Oliiit I.ondini, 

April IV. MDCCLXXIV. 


I<angton, “I had no thought for or against liberty 
in niy4iead ; iiiy whole aim being to make up a book 
of a dceciit size, and which, as Squire Richard says, 
would do no harm to nobody.” 

His celebrated play of She Stoovfi to Conquer, was 
Goldsmith’s next work of importance. If it be the 
object of comedy to make an audience laugh, Jiihn- 
Bon says that it was better obtained hy this play than 
by any other of the period. Lee liCwes was, for the 
first time, produced in a speaking character, as young 
.Marlowi andis, therjifore, entitled to record his own 
recollections concerning the piece. 

, ‘ The first night of its performance. Goldsmith, 
instead of being at the Theatre, was found saunter- 
ing, between sevpn and eight o’clock, in the Mall, , , 

St. Janics’s Park ; afid it was on the remonstrance This eleganf epitaph was the subject of a petition 
of a fnend, who told him ' how useful his prescticeJ to JJr. Johnson, in the form of a round robin, en- 
might be in making some sudden alterations which treating him to substiriUc an English insenption. as 
might be found necessary in the piec&’ that be was more proper for an author who Imd distinguished 
prevailed on to go to the Theatre. Ilesentercd the himself entirely by works written in English ; but 
Btage-door just in the middle of the fifth act, when the Doctor kept his purpose, 
there was a hiss at the improbability of Mrs. Hard- The person and features of Dr. Goldsmith were 
castle supposing herself forty miles ^fT, though on rather unfavourable. He^was a short stout man, 
her own grounds, and near the house. ’ What’s with a round face, much marked with the small- 
that?’ says the Doctc^ terrified at the sound, pox, and a low forehead, which represented as 
Pshaw, Doctor, says Golfhan, who was standing . projecting in a singular manner. Yet these ordinary 
by the side of the scenc^ ’ don’t be fearful of I features were marked by a strong expression of re- 

when we have been sitting almost these twro hfars^ flection and of observation. 

Upon a barrel of gunpowder.* The peculiarities of Goldsmith’s dflqxiBition have 

In the Jjife qf Dr, GoldamUhy piefixed to his t*een already touched iy>on in the preceding narra- 
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live. He w% a friend to virtue, and in hia most titious composition on which the humafrmind was 
playful pages never forgets what is due to it. A gen- ever employed. The grinoipal character, that of the 
tleness, ddicacy, and purity of feeling, distinguishes simple Pastor himself, with air the worth and ex- 
whatever he wrote, and bears a correspondence to ccllcncy which ought to distinguish the ambassador 
the ^nerosity of a diapoaition which knew no bounds of God to man, and yet with just so much of pe- 
but his last guinea. I4 was an attribute almost cs- dantry and of literary vanity as serves to show* that 
sential to such a temper, that ho wanted the proper he is made of mortal mould, aiid subject to human 
guards of firmness and decision, and permitted, even failings, is one of the best and most pleasing pic- 
when aware of their worthlessness, the intiusioiis tiires ever designed. It is perhaps impossible to 
of cunning and of effrontery. The story of the place frail humanity bejpre us in an , attitude ol 
White Mice is well known ; and in the humourous more simple difinity than the Vicar, in his character 
History of the Haunch of Venison^ Goldsmith has of pastor, of parent, andof husband.. His excellent 
recorded another instance of his being duped. I'liis helpmate, witiyill her motherly cunning, and houses 
could not be entirely out«of simplicity ; for ffe, who Rifely prudence, loving and respecting her husband.^ 
could so well embody and record the impositions of but counterplotting his wisest schcniis, at the die ' 
Master Jenkinson, iiiiglitjmrety have penetrated the tatesof maternal vanity, forms an excellent coun 
schemes of more ordinary swindlers. But Gold- terpart. Both, with their children around them, 
smith could not give a refusal ; and, iieing thus cheat- their quiet labour and domestic happiness, compose 
ed with his eyes open, no man could he a surer or a fireside picture of such s perfect kind, as perhaps 
easier victim tathe impostors, whose arts he could is nowhere else catialled. It isVactclied indeed from 
BO well describe. He might certainly liuve accepted coniinon life, and is a strong contrast to tlie cxag- 
the draught oi^neigliboiir Flaiiiboroiigh, and indnhi- gerated and extraordinary ciiarucieri0nnd incidents 
tably would have made the ceiehnited bargain of which arc the resource of those an I burs, who, like 
the gross of green spectacles. With tliis cullihility Bayes, make it their business to elevate and siir 
of temper was mixed a hasty and eager jealousy of prise; but the very simplicity of this charming book 
his own personal cuiisoqii^ncc : lie unwillingly ad- renders the pleasure it nflords niorc periiianent. We 
mitted that any thing as done better than^Hiiiri- read the Vicar of Wakefeld in youth and in.age~ 
self could have performed it ; and snmetinicS made we return to it again and* again, and bless the memory 
himself ridiculous by hastily undertaking to distin- of an author who Contrives so well to reconcile us to 
guish himself upon fubjects which ho dii: not under- human nature. Whether we choose the pathetic and 
stand. But with these wcnkiy*.'*.ses, and with that distressingineidentsof the lire, the scenes at the jail, 
of carelessness in his own nfitiirs, terminates all that or the lighter and humorous partsof the story, we find 
evnsure can say of Goldsmith. The folly of siibinit- the best and truest sentiments enforced in the most 
ting to imposition may well balanced with the hcaiitiful language ; and nerliaps there are few cha- 
universaliry of his lynievolence ; and the wit w*hicli racters of purer dignity have ueen described than 
his w'ritiiigs evince, more than counterbalances his that of the excellent pastor, rising above sorrow and 
riefecis in eonversation, if these could be of coiise- oppression, and Jiibouring for the conversion of 
qiience to the pre.sent and future generations. **As tnuso felons, into whose company he had been 
a writer,” says Dr. Johnson, ”he was of *lhc most thrust by his villanous creditor. In too many 
distinguished class.* Whatever he iminposcd, he did works of this class, the critics must apologize for or 
it better than any other man couhl. And whether censure particular passages in the narrative, as unfit 
we rei^rd him as a poet, as a comic writer, or os an to be perused by y(>uth and innocence. But the 
historian, he was one of the first writers of las time, wreath of Guidsiiiith is unsullied ; he wrote to e.Y- 
and will ever stand in the foremost class.” alt virtue and expose vice; andhe accomnlished his 

Excepting some short Tales, Goldsmith •gave to tusk in a manner which raises him to the highest 
the department of the novelist only one work -tlio rank among British authors. We close his volume, 
inimitable Vicar of Wakefield. have seen that with a sigh that such an author should have writ- • 
it was suppressed for nearly two years, until the pub- ten so liiiic from the stores of hia own genius, and 
lication of the Traveller had fixed the author’s thatMio should have been so prematurely removed 
fame. Goldsmith had, therefore, time for revisal, from the sphere of literature, which ho so highlv 
but he did not employ it. He lind been paid for his adorned, 
labour, as he observed, and could have profited no- 
thing by rendering the work ever so iicrfect. This, 
however, was falw reasoning, though not unnatu- 
ral ill the mouth of the author wlio must earn daily SAMUEL JOHNSON, 

bread by daily labour. The narrative, which in it- • 

self is us simple as pos.siblc, might have been clear- Or all the men distinguished in this or any other 

cd of certain improbabilities, or ntihi r iiti|)os.*<ihili- age, Dr, Johnson has left upon posterity the strong- 
ties, which it now exhibits. Wc cannot, for instance, cst and most vivid impression, so far as person, 
conceive how Sir William Thornhill should c<intrivc manners, disposition, and conversation, arc concern- 
tq masquerade under the name of Kurchcll among ed. do but name him, or open a, book which 
his own tenantry, and upon his own estate; and it he has written, and the sound and action recall to 
is absolutely impossible to see how his nephew, the the imagination at once, his form, his merits^ his 
son. doubtless, of a younger brother, (since Sir peculianiies, nay. the very uncouthness of his ges- 
William inherited both title and property,) should be turcs, and the deep inipressiv|L tone of his voice., 
nearlv ns old as the Baronet himself. It may be We learn not only what he sain, but form an idea 
added, that the character of Biireliell, or Sir Wil- how he said it ; and have, at the same time, a 
liam Thornhill, is in itself extra vagantlv unnatural, shrewd guess of the Mcret motive why he did so, 
A man of his bcncvolciict^ would never nave so long and whether he spoke in sport or in anger, in the de- 
left his nephew in the possession of Vealth which sire of conviction, or for the li^eol debate. It was 
he employed to the worst of purposes. Far less #aid of a noted wag, that hts bon- mots did not give 
would he have nermitted hia scheme upon Olivia in full satisfaction when publiahed, because he could 
a great measure ni succeed, and that upon Sophia not print his face. But with respect to Dr. John- 
also to approach (*.onsumiiiation ; for, in the first in- son, this has been in some degree accomplished j 
stance, he does not interfere at all, and in the sc- and, al though the greater part of the present geiic- 
cond, his intervention is accidental. Those, and ration never saw him, yet he is, in our mind's eye, 
some other little circumdlances in the progress of a personification as lively as that of Siddons in 
the narrative, mjght easily have been removed upon JLady Macbetfi, or Kemble in Cardinal Wplaey. 
revisol. All this, as the world well knows, arises from 

BuV whatever defects occur in the tenor of the Johnson having found iir James Boswell such a hi- 
story, the admirable ease and grace of the narrative, pgrapher, as no man but himself ever had. or ever 
as well as the j)lea8ing truth with which the prin- desarved fes have. The performance, which chiefly 
cipal characters are designed, niakg the Vicar of resembles it in structure, is the life of the philoso 
WakejieUi one of the most delicious morsels of fie- pher Demophon, in Lucian ; but that slight sketch 
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ia ht infefiorin detail and in vivacity toBoswell’a publication of the Rambler, thoughJVot verysuc- 
which, consitljering the eminent per- cessful during its progress, starnpeo^he character 
sons to whom it relates, the quality of miscellaneous of the author as one of the first moral writers of the 
information and entertaining gossip which it brings age, and as eminently qualified to write, and even 
together, ^lay be tci^ed, without exception, the best lo improve, the English language, 
parlour- window book that ever was written. Ac- In 1752, Johnson was depuved of his wife, a loss 
cordingly such has 4)een the reputation which it which ho appears to have felt most deeply. After 
has enjoyed, that it renders useless even the form her death, society, the best of which was now open 
of an abridgment, which is the less necessary in to a man who brought such stores to increase its 
this work, as the great Lexicographer only stands pleasures, seems to have been his principal erijoy- 
connccteu with the d-nartmeiit of Actitious narra- ment, and his great resource when assnileii by 
tive by the brief tale of Rassdns. tnat malady of iiiind whish embittered his solitary 

• A few dates and facts nidy be shortly recalled, for moments. 

the sake of uniformity ot plan, alter which weij The fdier, scarcely so popular as the Rambler, 
‘will venture to offer a few remarks upon Rasselas, followed in 1758. In 1759, Rasselaa was hastily 
and the character of its great author. composed, in order ti^ pay the expenses of his ino- 

Samuel JohnAon was born and educated in Litch- ther’s funeral, and some sTiiall debts which she had 
field, where his father was a country bookseller of contracted. This beautiful tale was written in uno 
some eminence, since he belonged to its iiiagiatrn- week, and sent m portions to the printer. Johnson 
cy. He was born 18th September, 1709. His school told Sir Joshua Reynolds that he naver afterwards 
days were spent in his native city, and his educa- read it over! The publishers paid the author a 
tiun completed at Pembroke College, Oxford. Of hundred pounds, with twenty-four more when the 
gigantic strength of body, and mighty powers of work came to a second edition. * 
mind, he was afhicted with that nameless disease of The mode in which Rasaelas was composed, and 
the spirits, which often rendered the latter useless ; the purposes for which it was written, sho%r that 
and externally deformed by a scrofulous complaint, the aiitlior’s situation wap still embarrassed. But 
the scars of which disfigurtvl his otherwise strong hi^cHrciftpstanccsbecamirxnurecasy in 1762, when a 
and seusihle countenance. The indigence of hia pa- peiisioitof 300/. placed him beyond the drudgery of 
rents compelled him to leave CoMogc upon his fa- labouring for mere subsistence. It was distinctly 
ther’s death in 1731, when he gathered in a siicccs- explained, that this grant wasiiia^eon publiegrounds 
siuii of eleven pounds sterling. In poverty, howev- alone, and intended as hoiuuge to Johnson's services 
er, his learning and his probity secured him respect, for literature. But two political pamphlets. The 
He was received in the best society of his native False Alarm, and that upon the Falkland Islands, 
place. His first literary attempt, the translation of afterwards shov^ed that th* author was grateful. 
I\itlicr lMbo'8 Voyage to Abyssinia, appeared dii- In 176.5, pushed forward by the satire of Churchill, 
ring this pel iod, and probably led him, at a later pc- Johnson published his siibseripfion Shnkspeare, for 
riou, lo lay in that rernote kingdom the scene of his which proposals hiffl been long in circulation, 
piiilosopliieal talc, which follows this essay. About The author’s celebrated Journty to the Hebrides 
the same time, he married a wife considerably older was publinlicd in 1775. Whutev(;r might be his pre- 
thaii liiiMself, and attempted to set up a school in judices against Scotland, its naiives must concede, 
the neighbourhood of Litchfield. The project proved that his reniarlra concerning trie poverty and bur- 
unsuccessful ; and in 1737, he set out to try to mend rciiness of the country, tended to produce those siib- 
his foriunos in liondon, attended by David Garrick, sequent exertions, which have done much*to re- 
Johiison had with him in manuscript hia tragedy of iiiedy the causes of reproach. The Scots were angry 
Irene, and meant to commence dramatic niithori because Jolinson was not enraptured with tlieir 
Garrick was to be bred to the law— Fate had difter- scenery,* which, from a defect of bodily organs, he 
^ent designs for both. could not appreciate, or even see ; and they appear 

There is little doubt, that upon his outset in Ijon- to have set rather too high a rate on the huspitidity 
doll, Johnson felt in full force the ills which a«8uil paid to a stranger, when they contended it should 
the unprotected scliolar, whose parts arc yet un- shut the mouth of a literary traveller upon all sub- 
known to the public, and who must write at once jects but those of panegyric. ,Dr. Johnson took a 
for bread and for distinciiun. His splendid imitif- better way of repaying the civilities he received, by 
tion of Juvenal, Ijondon, a satire, was the first of exercising kindness and hospitality in London to 
his works which drew the attention of the public ; all such friends as he had received attention from in 
neither its celebrity, nor that of its more briU Scotland, 
iaiit ^iccesHor, the Vanity of Human Wishes, the His pamphlet, entitled Vaxaiion no T\/ranny, 
deep and pntheiic morality of which has often ex- which drew upon him much wrath from those who 
traded tears from those whose eyes wander dry supported the A merienn cause, is written in a strain 
over pages professedly scntimentul, could save the of high toryism, and tended to promote an event, 
poet from the irksome drudgery of a writer of all pregnant with much good and evil, the separation 
work. His tragedy of Irene was unfortunate on of tne mother country from the American colonics, 
the stage, and his valuable hours were conmimed In 1777, he was engaged in one of liis most pleas- 
*in obscure labour. He was fortunate, however, in ing ns well as most popular works, TVie Lives qf 
a sthing and virtuous power of thinking, which pre- the British Poets, which he executed with a degree 
vented nis plunging into those excesses, in which of critical force and talent which has seldom b^n 
* neglected genius, iiAatching at momentary gratifi- concentrated. 

cation, is so apt to lose character and respectability. Johnson’s laborious and distinguished career ter- 
Wliile his friend Savage, was wasting considerable miiinted in 1783, when virtue was deprived of a 
powers in temporary gratification, Johnson was ad- steady supporter, society of a brilliant ornament, 
vancing slowly falit siiirely into a higher class of so- and literature «f a successtTul cultivater. The latter 
ciety. The powers of his pen were supported by part of his life was honoured with general applause, 
those of his conversation ; he lost no friend by ' for none was more fortunate in obtaining and pre- 
niiscondiict, no respect by a closer approach to in- serving the friendship of the wiseJand the worthy, 
timiicy, and each new friend whom h^madc, con- Thus loved and venerate^ Johnson might have 
liniiea still his admirer. been pronounced happy. But Heaven, in whose 

’File booksellers, also, were sensible of his value eyes strength is weakness, permitted his faculties to 
as a literary labourer, and employed him in that la- be cloudra occasionally with that mprbid afiecdon 
borioiis and gigantic task, a Dictionary of the Ian- of the spirits, which disgraced his talents by prej'u- 
gu^e. How It is executed is well Known, and dices, and his manners by rudenesA 
sumcicntly surprising, conquering that the learned When we consider the rank which Dr. Johnson 
author was a stranger to the Northern languages, held, nut only in literature, but in society, we can- 
on which ‘English is radically grounde^and ihaf not help figuring him to ourselves as the benevolent 
the discoveries in grammar, since madcuy Horne giant of some fairy tale, whose Mndnesses and 
Tuoke, were then unknown. In the meantime, the courtesies arc Aill mingled with a nart of the rugged 



The work can acarce 1)e termed a narrative, being 
in a great measure void of incident ; it is rather a 
set of moral dialogues on the various vicissitudes 
of human life, its follies, its^fears, its hopes, its 
wishes, and the disappointment in which all termi- 
nate. The style is in Johnson’s best manner: en- 
riched and rendered sonorous by the triads anil qua- 
ternions which he so much loved, and balanced 
with an art which perhaps he derived from the 
learned Sir Thomas Hrogrn. The reader may sonie- 
times cumploi% with Boswell, that the unaileviatcd 
l^irture of human helnlessness and misery, leaves • 
sadness upon the mind after perusal. But the moral 
is to be found in the conclusion of the Vanity of 
Human Wishtu^ a poem which treats of the same 
melancholy subject, and closes with this sublime 
strain of morality : — , 

Pour forth thy furvoun fora healthful mind, 

Obedient pnsiHioiis, and a will itvian'd ; 

Fur Love, which scftrce cullective man cad fill ; 

For Patience, loverei^n o'er transmuted ill ; 

For Fuilh, that^ puritiiifr for a liaiiiiier seat, 

Counts death kind nature's sienal of retmat : 
riifse goods fur man the laws of Heaven onlain ; 
riH“Me imods He grants, who grants tlio (siwnr to gain : 

With tlwse celMtiai Wistloin calms the mind, 

And makes the happiness she cannot find. 
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ferocity imp6x >d to the fabulous sons of Anak : or ( the nothingness of earthly hopes, to teach us that 
rather, perhaps, like a Homan Dictator, fetched | our affections ought to be placra higher. 

from his farm, whose wisdom and heroism still re- ' 

lished of his rustic occupation. And there were ' 
times when, with all Johnson’s wisdom, and all his 
wiL this rudeness of disposition, and the sacrifices 
and submissions which he unsparingly exacted, 
were so great, that even his kind and devoted ad- 
mirer, Mrs. Thrale, seems at length to have thought 
that the honour of being Johnson’s hostess was al- 
most counterbalanced by the tax which he exacted 
on her time and patience.* 

The cause of those deficiencies in temper and 
manners, was no ignorance of what was m to be 
done in society, or now far each individual ought, to 
suppress his own wishes in devour of those w'ith 
whom he associates: for,*th<iorctically, no man un- 
derstood the rules of good breeding butter than Dr. 

Johnson, or could act more exactly in conformity 
with them, whqn the high rank of those with whom 
he was in company fur tliu time required that he 
should put the necessary constraint upon himself. 

But during th^ greater port of liis life, he had been 
in a great measure a stranger to the higher society, 
in whiAi such restraint is necessary; and it may be 
fairly presumed, that the uidulgcnce of a vaiiety of 
little selfish peculiarities, Nvliich it is the .n^fcUof 

g ood breeding to suppress, became thus fanmiar to 
iin. The consciousness of his own mental supe- 
riority in most companies which he frequented, con- 
tributed to his dogmatism ; and when he had at- 
tained his eminence as a dictator in literature, like 
other potentates, he was not averse to a display of his 
authority: resembling iif this particular Swift, and 
one or two other men of genius, who have had the 
bad taste to imagine that tlieir talents elevated them 
above observance of the comiilbii rules of society. 

It must be also reiiiarked, that in Johnson’s time, 
the literary society of London was iimch fliorc con- 
fined than at prescqjt, and that he ^at the Jupiter of 
a little circle, sometimes indeed nodding approba- 
tion, hut always prompt, on the slightest contradic- 
tion, to launch the thunders of rebuke and sarcasm. 

He was, in a word, despotic, and despotism will oc- 
casionally lead the best dispositions into u|ibecom- 
ing abuse of power. It is not likely that any one 
will again enjoy, or have an opportunity of abusing, 
the singular degree of submission which was render- 
ed to Johnson by all around him. The unreserved 
communications of friends, rather than the spleen of 
enemies, have occasioned his character being ex- 
posed in all its shadows, as well as its lights. But 
those, when summed and counted, amount only to 
a few narrow-minded prejudices concerning country 
and party, from which few ardent tempers remain 
entirely free, an over-zeal in politics, which is un 
ordinary attribute of the British character, and some 
violences and solecisms in manners, which left his 
talents, morals, and benevolence, alike uniinpeach- 
able. 

Of Rasselaa, translated into so many languages, 
and so widely circulated through the literary world, 
the merits have been long justly appreciated. It 
■■ ’ no sorri 


was composed in solitude and sorrow ; and the me- 
lancholy cast of feeling which it exhibits, sufliciently 
evinces the temper of the author’s mind. The re- 
semblance, in some respects, betwixt the tenor of 
the moral and that of Candide, is striking, and 
Johnson himself admitted, that if the authors could 
possibly have seen caclf other’s maiiuscript, they 
could not have escaped the charge of plagiarism. 
But they resemble each othqf like a wholesome and 
a poisonous fniiti Tiie object of the witty French- 
man is to induce a distrust of the wisdom of the 
great Governor of the Universe, by presuming to 
arraign him of incapacity before the creatures of 
his will. Johnson uses arguments drawn from the 
same premises, with the benevolent view of encou- 
raging men to Ibok to another and a better world, 
for the satisfaction of wishes, which in this seem 
only to be awakened in order to be disappoint^, 
like one is a fiends merry devjl,, we CTant-~who 
scoffs at and dhrides human misenra; the other, a 
Irien^y though grave philosopher V'hu shows us 


LAURENCE STERNE. 

Lavbence Sterne was one of those few authors 
who have anticipated the labours of the biographer, 
and left to the world what they desired should be 
known of their family and their life. It is hut a 
slight sketch, however, addressed to his daughter, 
and stops short just where the reader becomes most 
interested in its progress, being very succinct in all 
which regards the authors personal history. 

‘Roger Sterne,* (says this narrative,) grandson 
to Archbishop Sterne. Lieutenant in Handasidc’s 
regiment, was married to Agnes Hebert, widow of 
a captniii of a good family. Her family name was 
(I believe) Nuttlc;~thoiigh, upon recollection, that 
was the name of herfathcr-in-iaw, who was a noted 
sutler in Flanders, in Q,ucen Anne’s wars, where 
my .father married his wife’s daughter, (N. B. he 
was in debt to him^) which was in September 26, 
171 1. old style.— This Niiltle had a son by my grand- 
mptlier,— a fine person of a man, but a graceless 
whelp! -what hecanie of him 1 know not.— The 
family (if any left) live now atClomiiel, in the south 
of Ireland ; at wliich town I was born, November 
mother arrived from 
Dunkirk.— My birth-day was oiflinous to my poor 
father, who was, the day of our arrival, with ma’hy 
other brave officers, broke, and sent adrift into the 
wide world, with a wife and two children the elder 
of which was Mary. She was born at Lisle, in 
Prf;nMi Flanders, July lo, 1712, new style.— This 
child was the most unfortunate .—She married one 

* Mr. Sterne WM deecended l^ni a fkmily of that name in Biif- 
folk, one ut which cnttled in NotUimhaiiMhire. The following 
^nealosy u extracted from ThQresby*M)ucatUi Lco^eiiau, p. 
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Dr. Ricimrd Strme, « Elizabeth, li e u ghtlf r 
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db. 1670. 
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Weemans, in Dublin, who used her most unmcrci- 
fully spent his siibstanec, bopame a banknipt, and 
leR my poor sister to shift for herself ; which she 
was able to do but for a few months, fiir she went 
to a friend’s house in tho country, and died of a bro- 
ken heart. She was a most beautiful woman, of a 
line fi^uFe, and deserved a better fate.— The rrgi- 
ineni in which my father served being broke, he left 
Ireland as soon as 1 was able to be carried, with the 
rest of his family, and ciune to the family- scat at 
Klvinffton, near York, where his iiioiher lived. ^ She 
was daughter to Sir Roger Jacques, and an heiress. 
There we sojourned for about ten m^iths, when the 
.regiment was established, and our household dc-i 
'eainped with bag and baggage for Dublin. “ Within 
a inonlh of qur arrival, my father left us, being or- 
dered to Exeter: where, in a sad winter, my mother 
and her two children followed him, travelling from 
Liverpool, by land, t^ Plymouth.— (Melancholy de- 
scription of this journey not necessary to be trans- 
mitted here.)— In twelve months we were ail sent 
back to Dublfh.— My mother, with three of us, (for 
slie Iny-in at Plymouth of a boy, Jorani,) took ship at 
Pristol, for Ireland, and had a narrow escape from 
being cast away, by a leak springing up in the ves- 
sel. At length, after many perils and struggles, we 
got to Dublin.— There my father took a large house, 
furnished it, and in a year and a half’s time spent a 
great deal of money. In the y^ar one thousand 
seven hundred and nineteen, all unhinged again; 
the regiment was ordered, witli many others, to the 
Isle, of Wight, in order to embark for Spain in the 
Vigo expedition. We aecoitipanied tiie regiment, 
and were driven into Milford Haven, but landed at 
Pristol; from thence^ by land, to Plymouth again, 
and to the Isle of Wight;— where, 1 remember, we 
stayed encamped some time before the eiiiharkatioii 
of the troops (in this eimcdition, from Rristol to 
Hampshire, wc lost poor Joraiii,--a pretty boy, four 
years old, of the small-po.x) -iiiy mother, sister, and 
myself, remained at the Isle of Wight during the 
Vigo expedition, and until the regiment had got 
back to Wicklow, in Ireland ; from whence my 
father sent for us.— We hud poor Joram’s loss sun- 

K licd, during our stay in the Isle of Wight, hy the 
irih of a girl, Anne, born SSeutemlicr the twenty- 
• third, one thousand seven hundred and nineteen.— 
This pretty blossom fell at tlic age of three years, in 
tile barracks of Dublin. She was, as I well remem- 
ber, of a fine delicate frame, not made to last long, -* 
os were most of ray father’s babes. We embark^ 
for Dublin, and had all been cast away by a most 
violent storm ; but through the intercessions of my 
motlier, the captflin was prevailed upon (o turn hack 
into Wales, where wc stayed a month, and at lengili 
got into Dthliri, imd travelled by land to Wicklow; 
where niy father hod for sonic weeks given us over 
for lost. We lived in the barracks at Wicklow one 
year — (one thousand seven hundred and twenty) 
W'hcn Devijehcr (so called after Colonel Deviieher) 
was born ; from thence we decamped to stauialf a 
year with Mr. Featherston, a clergyman, abouf seven 
' iiiiljts from Wicklow ; who, being a relation of n\y 
mother’s, invited u.s to his parsonage at Anirno.* it 
. ^was in this parish^uring our stay, that I had that 
‘wonderful escape in falling through ^ a mill-race 
whilst the mill was going, and of being taken up 
unhurt ; the story is iiicreaihle, but known for truth 
in all that part of Ireland, where hundreds of the 
common people noclied to sec me. From hence we 
followed the regiment to Dublin, where we lay in 
the barracks a year. In this year (one thousaiiu 
seven hundred and twenty-one) I learnt to write, 
j&c. The regiment ordered in twenty»>two to Car- 
rickfergus, in the north of Ireland. We all de- 
camped; but got no further than Drogheda;— thence 
ordered to Mullengar. forty miles west, where, by 
Providence, we stumbled up-m a Wndl relation, a 
collateral descendant from Archbishop Sterne, who 
* Thw villasp, or rather hambt, ii within a fbw miles of thn 
romantic lake enlM Ulamlelow. on which are to be seen tlw 
■insularly intenwtiiiir eccluwastical oiitiquitieM, called the r’evmi 
CUiiirehui. 'J'he null where Stemc onciNintcFed tMa rpmOkublo 
rifik ha'i ken only lately deitroyed : and his escaiio still lives in 
villttsu tnidinon. 


t^ook us all to his castle, and kindly t^Rertained us 
for a year, and sent us to the regiment to Currick- 
ferm]^ loaded with kindnesses, &c. A most rueful 
and tedious iourney had we all (in March) to Car- 
ricKfcrguB,. where we arrived in six or seven days.— 
Little Dcvijeher here died; hy was thret: years old: 
he had been left behind at nurse at a farm-houso 
near Wicklow, but was fetched to us by iny father 
the Btirnnicr after :— another child sent to fill his 
place, Small. This babe, Uio, left us behind m this 
weary journey. The autuiiiii of that year, or the 
spring afterwards (I forget which) my father got 
leave of his colonel, to fi.x me at school,— which he 
did near Halifax, with an able master ; with whom 
1 stayed some titrii!, till, by God's care of me, my 
cousin Sterne, of Klvingtoji, became a father to rne, 
and sent me to the university, Ac. &c. To pursue 
the thread of our story, my father’s regiment was, 
the year after, ordered to Londonderry, where ano- 
ther sister was brought forth, L'litherinc, still living; 
hut most unhappily estranged from me by iiiy un- 
cle’s wickedness and her own folly. PVom this sta- 
tion the regiment was sent to defena Gibraltar, at 
the sii'gtv where my father was run through tho 
body by Captain Phillips, in a duel ( i he aiiarrt^ being 
about a goose!) with im^h difficulty he siirvivcth 
thauf^ with an iiripairca constitution, which was 
not able to withstand the hardships it was put to; 
for he was sent to Jamaica, where he soon fell by 
the country fever. whi(‘li took away hjs senses first, 
and made a child of him ; and tiien, in a month or 
two, w'alking about continually without complain 
ing, till the moment he sat down in an arm-chair, 
and breathed his last, whfth was at Port Antonio, 
on the north of, the island. father was a littlo 
smart man, active to the last degree in all exercises, 
most ijaticnt of fatigue and disnppoiritmciits, of 
which it uleased God to give him full measure. Ho 
was, in liTs temper, somcwliat rapid and hasty, but 
of a kindly swtj^t di.spusition, gold of all design ; 
and so innocent in his own intentions, that he siu- 
peetpd no one ; so that you might have cheatejl him 
ten times in a day, if nine had not been sumcient 
for your purpose. My poor father died in March, 
1731. L remained at Halifax til) about the latter 
end of tlint year, and cannot omit mentioning this 
anecdote of myself and school-niastcr : ' -He had the 
ceiling of the school-room new white-washed ; the 
ladder remained there. 1, one uiiliieky day, mount 
ed it, and wrote with a brush, in large capital letters, 
LAU. STERNE, for which the usher severely whip- 
ped me. My master was very iniieh hurt at this, 
and said, before me, that never should that name 
be efiheed, for I was a hoy of genius, and he was 
sure I should come to preferment. This expression 
made me forget the stripes I had received. In the 
year thirty-twot my cousin sent me to the univer- 
sity, where I stnid some time. 'Twas there that I 

commenced a friendship with Mr. H , which has 

been lasting on both sides., 1 then came to York, 
and my uncle got me the living of Sutton : and at 
York 1 became acquainted with your motherland 
courted her for two years :"she owi 
me, hut thought herself not rich enough, or me too 
piMir, to be joined together. She went to her sister’s 

in S ; and 1 wrote to her often. I believe then 

she was partly determined to have me, but woald 
not say so. At her return she fell into a consump- 
tion ;— and one evening that I was sitting by her, 
with an almofet broken hSart to see her so ill, she 
said. "My dear Laurey, 1 never can be yours, for I 
verily believe 1 have pot long to live ! but 1 have 
left you every shilling of my fortlinc." Upon that 
she showed me her wdll. This generosity over- 
powered me. It pleased God that she recovered, 
and 1 married her m the year 1741. My unclet and 

t Ho was oilmittod of Jcrim’ ^oIIoso. in tlio YTniveniity of Com* 
liridKO, Sth July, 1739, uiulrr tho tuition of Mr. Cannon, 

MatricuIntiNlSSth March, 1735. * 

AdmitttMl to the degroo of B. A. in January 1735. , 

AdmittiMl M. A. at tlw coniinnnoi>iiii‘iit of 1750. 

! JaqiifB Ktonio, I.L.D. Ho wa* Pn'lM'nHnryofDiirhain. Canon 
llcaHlontiary, Pr»>crntor, and Prclioiiiluryof York, Roefor ofRiae. 
and Rrrtor of Hqrnafv cum R iaf on, lurth iiPthu £uit Kidiiig 01 
the county of YuJk. He died Juno 9ili. 1739. 
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myself wereTflen upon very pooH terms; for he 
soon got me the Prebendary of Y ork but he quar- 
relled with me afterwards, because I would not write 
paragraphs in the newspapers though he was a 
parly man, 1 was not, and detested suen dirty work, 
thinking it beneath life. From that period he be- 
came iiiy bitterest enemy.* By my wife’s means I 
got the living of Stillington ; a friend of hers in the 
south had promised her, that, if she married a cler- 
gyman in Yorkshire, wlien the living became va- 
cant, he would make her g compliment of it. I re- 
mained near twenty years at Button, doing duty at 
both places. I had tnen^verv good health. dSuuks, 
painimg,t fiddling, and shooting, were my amuse- 
ments. As to the Squire of tig* parish, I cannot say 
we were on a very friendly fooling; hut at Stilljna- 
ton the family of the C s showed us every kind- 

ness ; ’twns most Iriilv agreeable to bo within a mile 
and a half of an amiable family, wlio were ever cor- 
dial friends. In the year 17GM, I took n house at 
York for your moilier and yourself, and went up to 
liondon to iJuUisli+ my two first volumes of Shan- 
dy.! In that year lionl Falenubridge presented me 
with tfee curacy of f’oxwoiild ; a sweet retirement 
in comparison of Sutton. Iti si.\’ty-two I went to 
France before the peace feas concluded ; »rui you 
both followed me. 1 left you both in Fra’nsc, and 
in two years afier, I went to Italy for the leeovery 
of niy health; and, when I called upon you, I tried 
to engage your inoftier to return to Pmgland with 
me:ll she and yourself are nt«leiigth eoiiie, and 1 
have had the inexpressible joy of seeing my girl 
everything I wished for. « 

“ I hare set t/oirn ^hesr particulars relating ta my 
famitv and self /or my Ijydia^ 


. in nasehtreaj'tershe 
"inieht hare a curiosity^ or' a kinacr motive, to hutw 
them.*' ^ 

To these notices, the following brief account of his 
death has been ndo^ by another u’fiter: — 

As Mr. Sterne, in the foregoing, hath brought down 
the account of himself until within a few mouths of 
his death, it remains only to mention, (hat he left 
York about the end of the year 17rt7, and came to 
London^ in order to publish The Sentimenttn Jour- 
ney, whieh he had written during the nrecediiig sum- 
mer at his favourite living of f ’oxwoiild. ITis health 
had heefTfor some time deelitiiiig; hut he continued 
to visit his friends, and retained hisu.su.al flow of spi- 
rits. In Fehruary, I7ai^, he licgaii to iicrceivc the 
appruaciies of death; and wilh the concern of a 
good man, and the solicitude of an affeetioiiure pa- 
rent, devoted his attention to the future >\elfnrc of 
his daughter. His litters, at thi.s peri«id, reflcet .so 
mueli credit on his character, (hat it is to he Inmcnled 
some others in the collection were permitted to sec 
the light. .After a short struggle with his liisordcr, 
his debilitated and worn-out frame siihmitted to fate 
on the Irtth .lay of March, 17(jH, at his lodgings in 
Bond-street. He was buried at the new hiiryiiig- 
gruund belonging to the parish of St. George, ICano- 
ver-Miuarc, on the 22d of the same month, in the 

* It liHth, liowi>v4>r.licpniniiinu.ited,tliat fnrwime liinc wrolis 
a iiuriiMliriil ijuiht ut York, m dutiiiico of llw W'liijf 

Intcrput.— .Uo/irA/(^ Rnriew. vol. T.lll.. p. J41. 

t.A spurimen of .Mr. ^ternp'rt iiliilitifN in the art of ilvaiirninf , 
may Ihj wto in Mr. Wuiliiiil'd IVm-om. hvo. I7W. 

^ Xl*’* d’’!'.* ittilion w;aK iirintofl in flip iiri'Rorlmir year at York. 

§ file tiillowiiiK w tlie onipr in wliich Mr. puliliciitiona 

appeonsl * 

1747. The raac of Elijah and the Willow ofVarepImth consi- 
dered. A Charily Hprtnon |in>iirhcd on Good Friday, A|iiil 17, 
1747, for thcaiuiiMirt of two r.harity spIiuoIh in York. 

1730. THp Ahtwpj u^oimcipncp. wijl forth in a sermon preached 
uiUie cnthpjiral pJmw*lT ut Rt. Petpr. York, nl ih.> aummer A-isi/i-s, 
benire tim Hon. Mr Baron Clive, and the Hull. Mr. Baron Binytlie, 
on Sunday, July 9>, 1750. 

1759. Vol. I anil 9 of 'I'rivtram .Shandy. 

1700. Vrd 1 ami 2of.SpmioiiM« 

1791. Vol. 3 and 4 ofTriotrani^hanily 

1792. Vol Sami 9 of 'I'ristram Hh.tni]}'. 

1795 Vol. 7 and 8 of Tristram Rhandy. 

1799. Vola. 3, 4,6. and 9 of Rpmionii. 

1767. ^ol. 0 of Triatrain Rhandy. 

1798. The Rentinii-ntul Journey. 

Tins remainder of Ida worka were pnlilished after his death. 

I From thi« panaAte, it iipiHiarH that the preapot account of Mr. 
fSterne’a Life and Family uwe nrittvii aliout 4x iijoiiUh uuly bo- 
tuo hk lieaLb. 


most private manner; and hath since been indebtea 
to strangers lor a iriofiuinent very unworthy of his 
memory; on which the following lines are inscribed : 

Near to this Place 

LieH the Body of 

The Reverend LAURENCE STERNE, A. M. 

Died September 13, 1768|1[ 

Atfed 63 Yean. 

To these Memoirs we can only add a few circum- 
stances. The Archbishop of York, referred to as 
great-grandfather of the. author, was Dr. Richard 
Sterne, who died in June, 1G83. The family earner 
ft-om Suflblk to Nottinghamshire, ond arc described 
by Guillain as bearing Or a chevoron, between three 
crosses florv sable. The crest is that Starling proper, 
which inignt incur the censure of a zealous herald. 

It is a pun upon Estmmeau, the French for n star- 
ling, ns approaching to the proper name Sterne. 
This may be termed canting, in the armorial lan- 
guage, but the pen of Yorichasrendeied it iinniurtal. 

Sterne was educated at Jesus College, Cnnibridge, 
and took the degree of Master of Arts there in 1740. 
His piottM^tor and patron, in the outset of life, was 
his uncle Dr. Jnques Sterne, who was Prebendary 
of Durham, Clnnon Residentiary, Precentor, and 
Prebendary of York, with other good preferments. 
Dr. Sterne was a Whig, and zealous supporter 
of the Hanoverian succession. The politics of the 
times being extremely violent, he was engaged in 
ninny controversies, particularly with Dr. Richard 
Burton, a surgeon and man-niidwife, whom he had 
arrestofl upon a charge of high-treusun, during the 
affair of 1745. Laurence Sterne, in the Memoir 
which precedes these notices, represents himself as 
having quarrelled with his uncle, because he would 
not assist him wdth his pen in controversies of this 
description ; yet there is reason to believe he adopted 
his kinsman’s enmities in sonie degree, since he con- 
signed Dr. Burton to painful immortality, under the 
name of Dr. Slop. 

When settled in Yorkshire, Sterne has represented 
his time ns tiiueh engaged with books, ninsic and 
painting. The former seeins to have been in n grt>at 
measure supidied by the library of Skelton Castle, 
the abode of his intminte friend and relation, John 
Hall Stevenson, author of the witty and indorent 
collection, entitled Crazy Tales, wlicrc there is a 
very hiimuiirous desrriplioii of liisaiieient residence. 
niHler the name of Crazy Ciistle. This library had 
the same east of untiiiiiity wdiieh belonged to the 
(^stle itselC and doubtless contained much of that 
riihliish of aiirieiit literalurp, in wliieh the labour and 
ingenuity of Sterne contrived to firftl a mine. Until 
1759, Sterne had only printed two Sermons; but in 
that year he siirprisen the world, Jiy publishing tho 
two first volumes of Tristram Shandy. Sterne, states 
liiin.srlf, in a letter to a friend, as being " tired of em- 
ploying his brains for other people’s advantage — a 
foolish sacrifice I have made for some years to an 
ungra|f-ful person.”— This passage probably alludes 
to his quarrel with his uncle n and as he mentions 
having taken a small house in York for the educa- 
tion of his daughter, it is probable that he looked to 
Ilia pen for some assistance, though, in a letter to 
nameless doctor, who had accus'd him of writing/ 
in order to have nummum in loctdo, he declares he 
wrote, nut to he fed, but to be famous. Tristram, 
however, procured the author both fame and profit. 
The brilliiiiit genius, which mingled with so much 
{eal or affected eccentricity, the gaping astonish- 
ment of tile readers who could not conceive the drift 
or object of the publication, with the ingenuity of 
those who attempted to discover the meaning o^ 
passages which really had none, gave the book a 
most ex traonlinary degree of eclat. But the oppinuso 
of the public was nut itnmingjed with censure. 
Sterne was ndt on good terms with his professional 
brethren : he had too much wit, and too little for- 
bearance in the use of it ^oo miieh vivacity, and too 
little respect for his cloth and character, to maintain 
the foriiia}*tics, or even the decenciee, of the clerical 
station ; and, moreover, he had, in the full career ol 

tr It iri scarcely ncoeiisury to olMorvo, that tliis date b enroneoua. 
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hifl humour, assigned to some of his grave compeers In this place we may insert with J0bpricty those 
ridiculous epithets and characters, which they, did notices of Sterne ond (lis valet La FTC'iir, which ap- 
not. resent the less, that the/ were certainly witty, pear in Mr. Davis’s interesting selection of aiiec- 
and probably applicable. Indeed, to require a person dotes, which he has entitled an Olio, 
to pardon an insult on account of the wit which ac- “ Ln pieiir was born in Burgundy. When a mere 
companies the infliction, although it is what jesters child he conceived a strong passion to see the world, 
often seem to expert, is as reasonable as to desire a and at eight years of age raif away from his parents, 
wounded man to admire the painted feathers which His prevenancy was always his passport, and his 
wing: the dart by which he 18 pierced. The tumult wants were easily supplied- milk, bread, and a 
was loud on all sides ; but amid shouts of applause straw-lied amongst the peasantry, were all he want- 
and cries of censure, theninorietyof 'iYislram spread ed for the night, and in the morning he wislnd to bo 
still wider and wider, and the fame of Sterne rose in on his way again, 'rhissrariibling life he eon tinned 
nroportion.. The author therefore triumphed, and till he attained his tenth year, when being one day 
bid the critics defiance. “I shall Be attacked an«i on th^Puiit Neuf at Pari#, surveying with wonder 
pelted,” he says, in one of his letters, “ either from the objects that surrounded him, he was accosted 
cellar or garret, write whatl will ; and besides, must by a drummer, who#iasily enlisted liim in the scr- 
expect .to ntiVc a party against me of man v hundreds, vice. For six years LaVleur beat his drum in the 
who either do not, or will not laiiish— tis enough i>ench army; two years more would have entitled 
that I divide the world— at least I will rest ronterilcd him to his discharge, but he preferred anticipation, 
with it.” On another occasion he says, *’lf my cue- and, exchanging dress with a peaf||int, easily made 
mies knew that, by their rage of abuse and ill will, his escape. By having recourse to his old expe- 
they were cieciually serving the interests both of dients, he made his way to Montreuil, where he iii- 
myself and works, they would be more quiet ; but it traduced himself to Varenne, who ibrtunatcly took 
has been the fate of my betters, who have found that a fancy to him. I’he little accommodations he need- 
the way to fame is like the way to heaven, through od were given him with cheerfulness ; andtis what 
much tribulation ; and till I shall have the honour to wc sow we wish to see flourish, this worthy land- 
hc as much maltreated as Rabelais and Swift were, I h^d* pflQiiiised to get iBiii a master; and ns he 
must continue hiiii.ible, for 1 have not filled up the deemtU the best not better than La Fleur merited, 
measure of half their perseciitioiss.” he promised to recoiiimciid him to unj^lilord An- 

The author went to liOiidon to en joy his fame, and ffiout. He fortunately could perform as well as 
met with all that attention which the public gives to promise, and he introduced him to Sterne, ragged 
men of notoriety. He boasts of being engaged four- as a colt, but full of health and hilarity. The little 
teen dinners deep, and received this hospitality as a picture which Sterne has drawn of La Fleur’s 
tribute; while his contemporaries saw the festivity Amours is so fpr true— H# was fond of a very pretty- 
in a very ditferetit light. “ Any man who has a girl at Montreuil, the elder of two sisters, wlio, if 
name, or who has the power of pleasing,” said John- living, he said, resembled the* Maria of Moulines ; 
son, ^‘will he very gcnernlly invited in fiUiidon. her he afrerwunld* married, and, whatever proof it 
The man Sterne^ I am told, has had engagements might be of his alleciion, was none of his prudence, 
for three months.” Johnson’s tccliiigs of morality for it iiiAde him not a jot richer or happier than ho 
mid respect for the priesthooil led him to speak of was before. She was a mnntua-maker, and her 
Sterne with contempt; but when Goldsmith added, closest appliennon could produce no more than six 
‘‘And a very dull fellow,” he replied with his em- gotts a-day; finding that her assistance could go 
phatic, ‘‘Why, no, sir.” ^ . little towards their support, and after having had a 

The two first volumes of proved intro- daughter by her, they separated, and he went to ser- 

duciors— singular in their clisiractcr certainly— to vice. At length, with what money he iiad got to- 
two volumes of Sermons, which the simple tiuiiicof gether ny his servitude, he returned to his wife, and 
theRev. liniireiiceSteriie. (oTcyelhebeeuinc known they took a public-house in Royal-street, Cnluis.— 
as the author of this wild and capricious offspring There ill-luck attended him,— war broke out; ond 
of fancy,} would never have recommended to imiicc, the loss of the English sailors, who nuviguled the 
but which were soug.it for and read eagerly under packets, and wln> were his principal customers, so 
that of Yorick. They mointniiied the character of reduced his little business, that he was obliged again 
the author for wit, genius, and eccentricity. to quit his wife, mid cortide to her guidance the lit- 

Tlie third and fourth volumes of Tristnn. appear- tie trade which was insuflicient to support them 
cd in 17r>l, mid-the fifth and sixth in 17132. Both both. He retiirneil in March 1 7S:l, but his wife had 
thc.se publications were as uopular as the two first flud. A strolling company of comedians passing 
vol'-uncs. The Mvcnih and eighth, which came through the town, had seduced her from her hoiii& 
forth ill 17G5, din not attract so much attention, nnd no tale or tidings of her have ever since reached 
The novelty was in a great measure over; and al- him. From the n(*riod he lost his wife, says ouriii- 
thoiigh they contain sonic of the most beautiful fonnonr, he has friHiueiitly visited Rnglaiid, to whose 
passages which ever fell from the author’s pen, yet natives ne is extremely pcirtial, sometimes as a ser- 
neither uncle Toby nor his faithful attendant were geaiit, at others as an express. Where zeal and 
sufficient to attract the public favour in tne same diliguiice were rcKiuired, La Fleur was never yet 
decree as before. Thus the popularity of this singu- wanting.” 

liir work was for a time iinnoded by that peculiar In addition to La Fleur’s account of himself, (con- 
and afliected atyle^hicli had at first attracted by its tinues Mr. Davis,) the writer of the preceding ob- 
' novelty, but wniclfceasijd to please when it was no tained from him several little circumstances relative 
longer new. Four additional volumes of Sorninns to his master, us well as the characters dcpicttnl by 
appeared in 1766; and in 1767 the ninth and last him, a few of which, as tlicy would lose by abridge- 
volunie of Tristram Shandy. ‘‘ I ahull publish,” ment, I shall give rerbathn. 
he says, ‘‘but one 4his year; and the next 1 shall ‘‘There wiJre moments?’ said La Fleur, “in which 
begin a new work of four vnliirncs, which when my master appeared sunk into the deepest dejection 
finislK'd, 1 shall continue Tristram with IVcsii —when his culls upoQ me for my services were so 
Bi)irit.” seldoiii) that 1 sometimes apprehensively pressed in 

The new work was unquestionably Iris Sentiment- upon his privacy, to suggest whnt 1 thought might 
al Jovrney s for which, according to the evidence divert his melancholy. He used to smile at my wcll- 
of La Fleur, Sterne had mode much larger collec- meant zeal, and 1 could see was happy to be relieved. 
lioMs than were ever destined to see the light. The At others, he seemed to have received a new soul- 
author’s health was now become ettremely feeble ; he launched into the levity natural a mon pays,*’ 
and his Italian travels were designed, if possible, to said La Fleur, “and cried gaily Enough, ‘ Vire la 
relieve his consumptive «omplaint8. The remedy bagatelle it was in one of those moinenis that 

( iroved uiiBiiccessfiil ; yet he lived to- arrive in Eng- he became acquainted with the Grisette of the glove 
and, anil to prepare for the press the ^rst p^prt of shop— she afterwards visited him at his lod'un^, 
the Sentimental Joarnty^ which was publisued in upon which La Fleur made not aPsingle remark ; 
1768 • but on naming the fiXU de chambrct his other visit- 
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ant, he exclaiuird, ' It was certainly a pity— she was 
80 pretty nnd petite' ** 

The jady iiientioped under the initial L., was the 
Marquise Lamberti ; to the interest of this lady he 
was indebted for. the passport, the want of wliicb 
began to make him seMOusly uneasy. Count de B. 
(Breteuil,) notwithstanding the Sliakspcare, La Fleur 
thinks, would have troubled himself little about 
him. Choiseul was minister at the time. 

“ Poor Maria 

Was, alas! no fiction.— When we come up to her,” 
said La Fleur, “she was grovelling in the road like 
an infant, and throwinjip the dust upon he/head— 
and yet few were more lovely. Upon Sitme'a ac- 
costing her with tenderness, and raising her in his 
arms, she collected herselV, and resumed some com- 
nosure— told him her tale of misery, and wept upon 
his breast - my master sobbed aloud. 1 saw her 
gently disengogc herself from his arms, and she 
sung him the service to the Virgin; inypoor master 
covered his facp with his hands, and walki d by her 
side to the cotrage wIktc she lived ; there he talked 
earnestly to the old woman.” 

“ Kv6ry day.” said La Fleur, “ while we staved 
there, I carried them meaJ and drink from the ho- 
tel, and when we depiirtccrfrom Moulincs,.thy*hiss- 
ter left his blc-s-sings and sonic money w^ih the 
mother.”—” How much,” added he, ” 1 know not - 
he always gave mo^ than he could afi'ord.” 

Sterne was friMiuently at a loss upon his travels 
for ready money. Remittances were hecorne inter- 
rupted ny war. and he had wrongly estimated his 
expenses ; he had reekcfiied along ihc post-road.s 
without adverting 43 the wretchedness that was to 
call upon him in his way. 

“ At many of our stages my nTaster has turned to 
me with tears in his eyes--' These poor people op- 
press me, La Fleur; how shall I relieve fiie? lie 
wrote much, and U\b. late hour.” told I. a Fleur 
of the inconsiderable quantity he had published ; he 
expressed extreme surprise. “I know,” said he, 
” upon our return from this tour, there was a large 
trunk completely filled with papers.”— ” Do you 
know any thing of their tendency. La Fh*ur7”- 
“Yes; they were miscellaneous remarks upon the 
manners of the difihrent nations he visited : and in 
Italy he was deeply engaged in making the most 
elaborate enquiries into the diflering governments of 
the towns, and the characteristic peculiarities of the 
Italians of the various states.” 

To eflect thi.s, he read much— for the collections 
of the Patrons of Literature were open to him ; he 
observed more. Singular as it may seem, Sterne 
endeavoured in vain to speak Italian. His valet ae- 

S uired it on their journey; but his master, though 
e applied low and then, gave it tiji at length 
as unattainable. -“I the more wondered at this,” 
said La Fleur, ”aa he must have understood 
Latin.” 

The assertion, sanctioned by Johnson, that Sterne 
was licentious and dissolute in conversation, stands 
thus far contradicted by the testimony of Ln Fleur: 
“ His conversation with women,” no said, ” was 
of the niost interesting kind ; he usually left them 
serious, if he did not find them so.” 

The Dead Ass 

Was no invention. The mourner was as simple and 
aflecting as Sterne has related. La Fleur recollect- 
ed the circumstance pcrfei'tly. 

To Mojtks 

Steme never exhibited any particular sympathy. La 
Fleur remembered several pressing in upon liini, to 
all of whom his answer was the same— Mon pere, 
jt suis occiipc. Je suis p^iivre comme mus. 

In February Tiaurenee Sterne, his frame ex- 
hausted by long debilitating illness, expired at his 
lodgiii^s at Bond Stre^'t, London. There was some- 
thing in the manner of his di nth singularly resem- 
bling the partviilara detailed by Mrs. Clu'iekly, ns 
attending that of FalstnOj tjie comi^'er of Yorick 
for infinite jest, however unlike in other particulars. 


While life was ebbing fast, and the patient lay ofl 
his bed totally exhai!,9ted, he complained that his 
feet were cold, and requested the female attendant 
to cluifc them. Bhc did so, anc|, it seemed to relieve 
him. He complained that the cold came up high- 
er; and whilst the assistant was in the act of rub- 
bing his ankles and legs, he expired without a groan. 
It w'as also remarkable that his death took place 
iiiueh in the manner which he himself had wisned ; 
and that the last office»wcre rendered him. not in 
his own house,' or by the bond of kindred anection, 
but in an inn, and by HtrRngers. 

Wc arc well -acquainted with Sterne’s features 
^and personal appearance, to which he himself fre- 
quently alludes, lie was tall and thin, with a hec- 
tic and consumptive appearance, blis features, 
though capable of expressing with peculiar efiect the 
sentimental emotions by which he was often iifibct- 
ed, had also a shrewd, humorous, and sarcastic 
character, proper to the wdt, and the satirist, and not 
unlike that which predominates in the portraits 
of Voltaire. His conversation was iiTiiriiated and 
witty; hut JohiiBuii complained that it was marked 
by license, better suiting the company of the Lord 
of Crazy (Castle, than of the great moralist. It has 
been said, and probably with truth, that his temper 
was variable and unequal, the natural consetHieiiee 
of an irritable bodily frame, and continued bad 
health. But wc will not readily believe that the pa- 
rent of uncle Toby could be a harsh, or habitually 
a bad-humoured man. Sterne’s letters to bis friends, 
and especially to his daughter, breathe all the fuiid- 
iif'ps of affection ; ami his resources, such as they 
were, seem to have been always at the command of 
those whom he loved. 

if we consider Sterne’s reputation as chiefly 
founded on Tristram Shandy^ he must be regarded 
as liable to two severe charges;— those, namely, of 
indecency, and affectation. "Upon the first accusa- 
tion Sterne was himself peculiarly sore, and u.sed to 
justify the licentiousness of his numuur by repre- 
senting it as a mere breach of decorum, which bad 
no perilous consequence to morals. The following 
anecdote we have from a sure source Soon after 
Tristram had appeared, Sterni^ asked a Vorks-hire 
lady of fortune and condition whether she had rend 
his book. ”l have not, Mr. Sterne,” was the an- 
swer.; “ and to be plain with you, 1 am informed 
it is not proper for female perusal.”— “My dear 
good lady,’^ reniied the author, ” do not be gulled by 
sech stones; iiie hook is like your young heir there, 
(pointing to a child of three years old, who was roll- 
ing on the carpet in his white tui)ics,) he shows at 
times a giMid deal that is usually concealed, bul it is 
all in perfect innocence!” This witty excuse may 
be so ibr admitted ; for it cannot<be said that the ii- 
rentious humour of I'ristram Shandy is of the 
kind which applies itself 10 the passjons, oriscnleu- 
inted to corrupt society. But it is a sin against taste, 
if alluw'ed to he harmless as to morals. A handful 
of niitf is neither a firebrand nor a stone ; but to 
fling it about in spurt, argues coarseness of iiiiiid, 
and w'ant of common manners. 

Sterne, however, began and ended by braving the 
censure of the world in this paadculnr. A remark- 
able passage in one of his li tters shows how lightly 
he was sometimes disposed to treat the charge; and 
what is singular enough, his plan for turning it into 
ridicule, bimmiis to have been sejious. “ Crehillon {le 
^Is) has made a eonvcnlion with nio, which, if he is 
wot loo lazy, will be no had persiflage. As soon as 
1 get to Toulouse, he has agreed to write me an ex- 
postulatqry letter on the indecencies of 'I'. Shandy 
-“Which is td he answered by recrimination upon the 
liberties in his own works. These are to hepriiited 
together- Crehillon against Sterne— Sterne against 
Crehillon— thq copy to be sold, and the money equal- 
ly divided : this is good Swiss policy.” 

In like manner, the greatest admirers of Steme 
must own, that his stylt^s afieeted, eminently, and 
in a degree which even his wit and pathos are inade- 
quate to stlpport. The style of Knhelais, which lie 
assumed for his model, is to the highest excess 
rambling, excursive, and iiitcrmiiigled with the 
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grentcsl aosurditics. But Rabelais wns in sornc 
meofluro eu[ni)(;llcd to adopt this Uarlctiiiin’s habit, 
ill order that, like licensed jesters^ he might, under 
the cover of his foAly, have permission to vent his 
sative against church and state. Sterne assumed 
the manner of hie maeiter, only as a mode of attract- 
ing attention, and of niuking the public stare; and. 
therefore, his extravagancies, like those of a feigned 
madman, are cold and forj:cd, even in the midst of 
his most irregular flights. A man may, in the pre- 
sent day, be., with perfect impunity, as wise or us 
y/itty, nay ns satirical, as li^ cun, without assuming 
the cap and bells of the ancient jesCSr us an apolo-:i 
*gy: and that Sterne chose vomiitnriJy to appear 
under such a disguise, must be sot down as mere af- 
fectation, anti ranked with his unmeaning tricks of 
black or marbled pages, employed merely ad cap- 
tandum rulgus. All popularity thus founded, car- 
ries in it the seeds of;deeny ; for eoeeniricity in com- 
position, like fantastic modes of dress, however at- 
tractive wheu'lirst miroducrd, is sure to be carica- 
tured by stupid imitators, to become soon unfash- 
ionable, and of course to be neglected. 

If w'c proceed to look more closely into the man- 
ner of comiiosition which Sterne thought proper to 
adopL wc find a sure guide in the iiigeiiioiia Dr. Ker- 
riar of Manchester, who, wilii most singular pu- 
iicncc, has traced our auihor ib.'oiigh the hidden 
.sources wlioiice he borrowed mo.‘«t of his learning, 
nnd many of his more striking and peculiar cxprc.s- 
Pions. Rabelais, (niiich Ics.^ read llian .spoken of,) 
tlu; lively but lic(>ritiuus iiu.ocellany callofl Mtyeu tie 
Pnrveuiry and D’/Vubigne’s iitiron tie h\vvrste^ with 
many other forgotten untbors of the Ki.vtceiith cen- 
lurv, were smressively laid under contribiilioii. 
Ihirion's since celebrated work on Melancbol>, 
(which Dr. JhVrriar’s Essay instantly raisrjl to dou- 
ble priec in the book-market,) allordcd Sterne nii 
end]i'!4H mass of tpiotatioiis, with which hi* iin.scre- 
piiloii.sly gnriii'^lied his pages, as if they had been 
collected mllie course of liisowii extensive reading. 

style of the same author, together with that of 
llnliop Hall, furnished the author of 'Vrisirttm 
with many of those whimsienl expressions, simili s, 
and illustrations, whieli w<*ro long believed tlio ge- 
imitu; ciriisioiis of liis own eeceiiiric wit. For proofs 
* of ibis sweeping eliargc we iimst refer the reader to 
Dr. Kerriar’s w’cll-known FCssav and llln.^-traii m.s, 
as he delicately terms them, of iSteriic’s Wnliiig-s, 
111 wliieli it is clearly shown, that he, whose mun- 
ii'T and style were so long thought original, was, ill 
fact, the most unhesitating plagiarist who ever erih- 
bi>d from his predeces-sors in order to garni.sli his' 
^ own pages. It must be owni'd, at the same lime, 
iliat Sterne selects tlic irntorials of bis niu.snie 
work with so tiiuMi art, j-daces them so well, and 
polishes them so highly, that in most ca.ses, we 
are di.spo.scd to pardon the want of onginality, in 
consirie.ration of the e.xipiisitc talent with which 
the borrowed materials are wrought ap into the new 
form. ^ 

- One of Sterne's most singular thefts, eonsidcring 
the 'tenor of the passage stolen, in his dechiination 
against literary denredaiors of his own clas.s: 

Shall we,** says ■^(Sterne, “for ever iiinke new 
books, as apothecaries make new medicines, hy 
pouring only out of one vessel into another'? Are 
we forever to be twisting and untwining the stime 
rape— for ever irf the.- same track 1 for ever at the 
same pace'?” The words of Burton arc, “ A.s apo- 
iliecarics, we make new mixtures, everyday pour' 
out of one vessel into another; and as the Romans 
rolihcd all the cities in the world to set out their 
Had-sitixl Ronu!, we skim the cream of other men*s 
wits, pick the clioice flowers of their tilled gardens, 
to set out our own sterile plots. Wc weave tTic same 
web, still twist the same rope ogair./ and ogain.*’ 
Wc cannot help wondering af the coolness with 
which Sterne could transfer^to his own work so clo- 
'-pient a tirade against the very arts which he was 
practising. 

'Mneh hao been said about the right of an author 
to avail himself of his predecessors* labqiirs; and, 
certniiiiy, in a general sense, he that revives the wit 
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and learning of a former age, and purs it into the 
form likely to captivate his own. confers a benefit 
on his contemporaries. But to plume himself with 
the very language and phrases of former writers, 
and to pass their wit and learning for his own, 
was the more unworthy iil Sterne, as he haa 
enough of original talent, had he chosen to exert it, 
to have dispensed with all such acts of literary pet- 
ty larceny. 

Tristram Shandy is no narrative, hut a collec- 
tion of scenes, dialogues end portraits, humorous or 
affecting, intermixed with much wit, and with imieh 
loariiin|>\ original or borrowed. It resembles the ir- 
regularities of a Gothic room, built by some fanciful 
collector, to contain the niiscellancuus remnants of 
antiquity which his pains have accumulated, and 
bearing as little proportion in its parts, as there is 
connexion between the pieces of rusty armour with 
w'hich it is decorated. Viewing it in this light, the 
principal figure is Mr. Shandy the eltfer, whose eha- 
racler is formed in many respects upon that of Mar- 
tiiius Scriblerus. The. history of iVBirtin w^as de 
signed by the celebrated club o'f wits, hy whom it was 
coiiimoiiccd, ns a satire upon the ordinary pArsuits 
of learning and science. Sterne, on the contrary, 
had povarlicular object of ridicule; his business 
was uidy 'to create a person, to whom he could at- 
tach the great inianb^y of extraordinary rending, 
and aritirjii.ited leiiniiri,;, which ho bad collected 
He, tberctore, siipnosrcl lU Mr. Shnndy u man of an 
active and iiicrapny.<ii*:il, but at the same lime a 
whiiii.sienl cast of mind, whom too much and too 
miscellaneous learning hnd't '‘ought within a step.or 
two of madness* nnd who acv<;d in liic orrliiiury aT- 
fairs of life upon the absurd tlu Aries ailopted by the 
pedants of past ngi4, fie is most ailmirnhly coii- 
fia^tcd with his wdc, well de.«erihed as a good Imly 
of the tria? pi)eo-enraiite school, who neither ob- 
structed the progress of her )iii.«baiur.s hobbyhorse, 
to use a plinise \^iicli Sterne haifrendi'red clus.sicnl, 
nor could he prevaded upon to 8[).'irc him tlie least 
adiiiiratiori for the grace and dexterity with wdiich 
lie managed it. 

Yonek, the lively, witty, sensitive, and heedless 
Parson, w the well-known personificatpin of Sterne 
hiiii.Mi lf, nnd undoubtedly, like every portrait of him- 
self, drawn by a ina.Hterof the art, bore a strong re- 
semblaiiee to tlie original. Still, however, there 
are shades of simpliejty tliroivn into the character 
of Viirick, which did not exist in that of Sterne. 
We cannot believe, that the jests of the latter were 
so void of malice prepense, or that his satire flowed 
entirely out of honesty of mind nnd mere jocundity 
of liiimoiir. It must bo owned, moreover, that 
Sieriie was more like to have stolen a pa.«*aage out 
of Stevinijsif he could have found one to hi.s pur- 
pose, than to have left one of his manuscripts in 
the volume, with the careless indifli rciiee of Vo- 
riek. Still, however, w'e gladly rccogui/c the ge- 
neral likeness between lliti author and the child 
of his fancy, nnd willingly tuirdon the pencil, which, 
in the delicate task of selif-deliiicntion, has soften- 
ed some traits of his own features and improved 
others. 

Uncle Toby, end his faithful Siiuirc, the mo.st de- 
lightful cliaractcrs in the work, or perhaps in any 
other, arc drawn with aucli a pleasing force and <lia- 
crimination, that they more man eiilitlc the author 
to a free pardon for his liteJary peculntions, his in- 
dccoruTii, and his afli'ctatiun ; nay authorize him to 
l»*ave the court of criticism not forgiven only, butap- 

E lauded and rcwiirdcd, .•ftj one wdio |ias exalted and 
onoured humanity, and iiimrcssed upon his readers 
such a lively picture of kindness and benevolence, 
blended with courage, gallantry, and simplicity, that 
their hearts must he warmr^l whenever it is recalled 
to memory. Sterne, indeed, might boldly plead in 
his own behalf, that the pns.sages w'hieh he biirrow- 
ed from others were of little value, in coniparisiun 
to tlio.*«c which are exclusively original ; amrtliat 
the former ini.ght have been written by many per- 
sons, while in his own proper line, liu' stands ahuie 
and illimitable.'* 8oiiictning of extravagance may, 
perhaps, attach to Uncle Toby’s favourite amuse- 
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mentfl. Tel tti England, where men think and act 
with little regard 19 ridicule or censure of their neigh- 
hours. there is no iiiipussibility, perhaps no great im- 
probability in supposing, that an humorist might em- 
ploy such a meciianiciu aid as iiiy Uncle's bowling- 
green, in order to cncqprago and assist his imagina- 
tion, , in the pleasing but delusive task of castle 
building. Men have been railed children of larger 
growth, and among the antic toys and devices with 
which they are amused, tlie device of iny Uncle, 
with whose pleasures wo are so much disposinl to 
iipathize, does not seAn so unnatural upon re- 
fection as it may appear at first sight. . 

It is well known (thnmgh Dr. Ferrior’s fnhours) 
that Dr. Slop, with all his ohstetrical engines, niay 
be identified with Dr. Bufton<iof Vorlt, who publish- 
ed a treatise of Midwifery in 1751. This person, os 
wo have elsewhere noticed, was on bad terms with 
Sterne's undo ; and though there had come strife 
and unkindnesB betw'ccii the uncle and the nephew, 
yet the latter seems to have retained aversion against 
the enemy of ^.he former. But Sterne, being no po- 
litician had forgiven the Jacobite, and only prose- 
cutes the Doctor with his raillery, as a quack and 
a Catnolic. 

It is needless to dwell ^onger on a work so gene- 
rally known. The siyle employed by Stetfie m fan- 
cifully ornamented, liiit at the same time dgorous 
and inasciiliiie, and full of that aniiuniioii and force 
which can only bedortved by an intimate ncqiinint- 
iinccwith the early Fmglisli prose writ or.s. In the 
power of approaching and touehing the finer feel- 
ings of the heart, he liim never been excelled, if in- 
deed be has ever been etplallcd { and iiitiy he at once 
recorded as one of flic most nficeted, and one of the 
riioat simple of wriicrs, —as om' of the greatest pla- 
giarists, andoneof (he most original geniuses, whom 
Sliigland has i»rodiieed. Dr* Ferriar, who seemed 
born to trace and detect the various maxes through 
which Sterne carried on his doprcjiatioiis upon an- 
cionl and dusty authors, apulogixes for the rigour 
of his inquest, by doing justice to tho«e merits w hicli 
were peculijirly our author’s own. We cannot bet- 
ter close this article than with the sonnet in which 
his ingenious inquisitor makes the ntncndC(,honour- 
ablu to the sliade of Y’^urick. 


“ Bterne, for whoKc Kukc I iilod thrnii!;1i miry wnyv, 
or AiilU|ii>! v'lt ami iiuiblilinv iiiii/r)i dioar, 

I.i>t nut lliy sIi.mIu iii:ilii;iiaiit miniro iL'iir, 

Tliiiiisli ouyftl Ilf liiirmwi'il niirtli iiiy st un li iN'tmyii. 
Loiifr tili'iil that tniriii in «In^t o. niiruMii iliiyx, 
C'n'wnili’ln (iiiidc nr wuiituii VnlniH iliMr ;) 

Till wakfil liy tlu'C in Sk'ilion's joymn pilo. 

Shi> tliinir nil 'I'ridtrnin lior oupririoud niyii ; 

lint tlif> tinii'kti’ar that cliix'kd nnr u anilurini; smile, 
III Hiiilrli n [Niusn nr iiiicxpcflcil iiinry. 

Owii.T thy Iriin iim<ifury itml I.« Ki*va«’s 
Alariii's waiirienncs. umi the prisoii'/r's llirnus, 

Fix Umo cunspiuuuiu on the thrune uf slury.” 


HENRY MACKENZIE. 

For the biographical part of the following Memoir 
we are chiefly inilehted to a short sketch of the life 
of our distinguished eonternporary, compiled from 
the most authentic sources, and prefixed to a beau- 
tiful duodecimo edition of 77<e Mnn of 
printed at Paris a few' years since. We have had the 
further advantage of correcting and enlaripng the 
statements which it coitlains, from Tindoubtcd au- 
thority. 

Henry Mackenzie, Esq«,was born at Edinburgh 
in August 1745, bn the same day on which Prince 
Charles Stuart landed in Scotland. His father w'as 
Dr. Joshua Mnckeiv/.ic, of that city : nrni his mother, 
Margaret, the eldest daughter of Mr. Puise of Kilra- 
vock, of a very ancient finiily in Nairnshire. After 
being ediieatcfl at the High-school and University 
of Kaiiibiirgh, Mr. Mackenzie, hy the advice of some 
friends of liis father, was ai tided to Mr. Inglisof 
^dhall, in order to acquire a knowledge of the busi- 
ness of the Exchequer, a law-dcpnrtinent, in which 
he was likely !b have feWwT conip<.timra than in any 
other in Scotland. ^ 


To this profession, although not perfc 6 tly compa- 
tible with that literary; taste which no very early dis- 
played, Mr. Mackenzie applied with due diligence : 
and, in 1756, went toLonclon, to study the modes of 
English Exchequer practice, wFiieh, as well ns the 
constitution of the court, are sitpilar in both coiiii- 
tries. While there, his talents induced a friend to 
.solicit his remaining in London, and qualifying him- 
self for the English bar. But the anxious wishes of 
his family that he should, reside with them, and the 
moderation of <aii unambitious mind, decided his re 
turn to Edinburgh : am|,herc he heennic, first, part- 
ner, and afterwards successor, to Mr. Iiiglis, in tho 
‘‘Office of the Attorney for the Crown. 

His professional labour, however, did not prevent 
his attachment to literary pursuits. Vy,hen in Lon- 
don, he sketched some part of his firstj and very po- 
pular work, The Man uf Feeling^ which was pub- 
lished ill 1771, without his name; and w'lis so much 
a favourite with the public, as to become, a few years 
after, the nceasion of a remarkable literary traud. A 
young clergyman, Mr. Eecles, of B'nih, obt-erving 
that this work was uiiaeconipnnied by an author’s 
iinriie, laid claim to it, transcribed the whole in his 
own hand, with hlottings. interlineations, mid ror- 
reciions; and mmritained his as> 3 uined ridit with 
such nliiiisihle iiertiuai'ity, that Messrs. (*nildl and 
Straclian (i\Tr. Maeken/fc’s puhlishcrs) fouuil it ne- 
ces.ssiry to indcfi^ve the puhlie hy a formal eoutra- 
dictioii. This impostor was nflcrwurds diowned 
while hnthiiig in the river Avon. 

Ill a few years after this, Mr. Maekeiizio piihlislicd 
his Man uf the Worlds whiidi seems to he iriteiided 
as a second part to The Man of Fr.rlht». It 
breathes the same lone of evqiiisile moral di licaey, 
and of refined sensibility. In his former fietiou, ho 
iniagineil a hero constantly obedient to everv emo- 
tion of his moral seii.^e: in The Man of ike H'o/’/r/, 
he exhibited, on the contrary, a person riisliini, ' 
long into guilt and ruin, and spreading mi'^cry all 
around hint, hy imrsuing a selfi.sh and scmisiuiI liap- 
liiiicss which no extioeied to ohtaiii in defiance of 
the moral sense. Ili.s next produetion was Jaiiix 
tie Runhistfify a novel in a senes of letters. The fa- 
ble is deeply interesting, and the letters arc written 
with great eli'giince am) propriety of style. 

In 177*5, Mr. Mackenzie w'as married to Miss 
Peiuiel (Irani, daughter of Sir Liuloviek Grant of 
Gra^it, Bart., and Lady Margaret Ogilvy, hy wliom 
he has a numerous family; the eldest ol whom, Mr. 
yeiiry Josliun Mackenzie, has been ealle*l to tlio 
situation of a Judge of the Supreme Court of Ses- 
sion^ with tile unanimous approhiition of his pro- 
fe.^f’ioii and his country. 

In 1777, or I77S, a soeiely of gentlemen, of Edin- 
burgh, were aceiistomed at theq; meetings to read 
short essays of their composition^ in the manner of 
the Sprrfa/or^ and Mr. Mackenzie being admitted n 
member, after hearing several of them rea*l, suggest- 
ed the advantage of given greater varii'ty to their 
eom^ositions, by ailmitting some of a lighter kind, 
descriptive of common life mid manners ; amriie ex- 
hibited sonic specimens of the kind in his own wri- 
ting. From this arose the A/iVror,* a well known 
periodical publication, to which Mr. Mackenzie per- 
formed tils office of editor, nn*rWas also the piiiiei- 
pal coiitrihntor. The success of the Mirror natu- 
rally icil Mr. Mackenzie and his friends to undertake 
■ihe upon th« same plan, which was not 

less read, adrnirerl, and genciMllv eirculatid. 

^ YVhen the Royal Hociety of Edinhnrgh was insti- 
tuted, Mr. Mackenzie became one of its most active 
members, mid lie has occasioiially enriched this 
volumes of its Traiisnctluna by his valiiahic coiii- 
nnmientions; partiimlnrly by an elegant tribute to 
the memory of his friend. Judge Abcrcrondw, and a 
inemoir on German Tragedy. He is one of the ori- 
'iinal membei^ of the Highland Soeietv ; and hy him 
have been published the volumes of their Transar- 
tiuns^ to which he hnsiprefixed an necunnt of the 
^Institution and principal proceedings of the Society, 
aiuj an ii^iresting account of (xne'ie poetry. 

* RofOin lhi» aSilJaniinry 1779 ; »*nik*d*;7th May I7S0. 

t Rui'un 6lli February 17S5 ; ciulod CUi Jiinuary 17b7. ' 
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In the. year 1792 he was one of thoso literary men 
wha contributed some little occasional tracts to disa- 
buse the lower orders of the people, led astray at 
that rime by the prorailin^ frenzy of the French Re- 
voliuion. Ill 1793, he wrote the lA/fi of IJr. Black- 
larlCf at the request ofaliis widow, prefixed to a quarto 
edition of that blind poet’s works. His intimacy 
witii lllacklock gave him an opportunity of knowing 
the habits of his life, the bent of his mind, and the 
feelings peculiar to the jh-ivation q[ sight, under 
wiiich that amiable and intoresting poet laboured. 

The literary society of Edinburgh, in the latter 
i^art of last ctmtury, whose iiitirnac/ lie enjoyed, is« 
.ilcscribc'l in his Jji/e qf John which he read 

to tile Kiiyal Society in 1812, and, us a sort of Sup- 
plcikieiit to that Life, he then added some Critical 
inys, eliieJly on Dramatic Poetry, which have not 
been publisiied. He has since contributed to the 
Society a eurions Essay on Dreniiiiiig, which was 
heard witii much interest. 

Ill l''0S Mr*Miickeiizic published a eomnlete edi- 
tlfin of 111 ^ works, in eight volumes octavo; iiiduflmg 
a irigjd;, *r.ie Spanish Pafher^iwui .a comedy, 
Witi'r Iftfpncritty wliieh last was once i«rforiued at 
the Tlii'silre- Royal, Covi'iit-Gardeii. The tfiigedy 
Ind ucvr been represerned, in consequence of Mr. 
(T.-iri'ii'k's opinion, tliul the entasiroplio was of tiio 
.''lioi-l;in't n kind for the modern iit.tge; though lie 
ikwiicd til" merit of the poetry, the lbfe«* of some of 
til" sciMU's, and the scope for (iiic aciioii iti the clia- 
raeti-r of Alphonso, ibe. leading person of the drama. 
In lliis edition also is given a eareiiiHv l■olre••t^.d 
eopy of tile tragedv of 7’.ic Prior,- of' I'uniny whieli 
had hi'en repitseiited at Kdinbure.h in I7r»3 with 
great sueeess. 

\ Ain.eu the prose eoniposiiioiH of Air. ATai'kenzie, 
is a p^)llMe{ll traet, An .{mmnt of ProrrcJin^rn 
of the Poriiainrnt of I7'M, wiueli'he was indii<*ed to 
vvrile a! the persiinsi'iii of his old and steady fiieiid, 
Mr. Diindas, afterwards Lord .Abdville. It intro- 
jd liiin to the eoiinteiiaiiee and regard of Mr. 
Pitt, vv’lio revised the work with partienlar care and 
attention, and made several eorreeiions in it with 
liis own hand. S niio years after, .Mr. Mackenzie 
was api uinted, on tlie recoMiineiidatioii of i.ord Mel- 
ville and the Right lion. (leorge ILise, also his par- 
•tienlar friend, to the offii'c (»f (Comptroller o: (he 
Taxes for Scotland, an apiiointment of very etyisi- 
dorable lalioiir and re^pensiliility, and in discharging 
which tins faneiful and niieiiious ainlior has shown 
hisjiowerof enti'riiig into and diseus.sing the mo^t 
(Irv and com|)lieated details, when such labour be- 
came a niiitter of.duty. 


The lime, we hope, is yet distant, when, speaking 
of ilnT> nntiuir us^f thiise with wlioin his genius 
ranks him. a biographer innv with delicacy trace his 
per.sorial « linracter and peculiarities, or record the 
rnaiiiier in wliieli he lias disehargod the duties of a 
citizen. When that hour shall arrive, we trust few 
of his own eonteinporaries will be left to inourntfhiin; 
.but we can nniicipntc the sorrow of a later genera- 
tion^ when deprived of the wit which enlivened their 
hours of eiijoyiiientj the benevolence which directed 
•jUid encouraged thei* studies, and the wisdom which 
iii.siru"ted them in their duties to soeioty. It is 
enough to say here, that Mr. Mackenzie survives, 
venerable and venerated, as the last link of the 
chain wliieli conrtcctsjlie Scottish literature of the 
pre'Jcnt a re with the period when there were giants 
m tin: land— the days of Robertson, and Hume, aiid^ 
Sniiili, and Home, and (Jllerk, and Fergusson: and 
that the rcineiiihrance of an era so interesting could 
not linve been intrusted to a sounder judgment, a 
inure c.irreot taste, or a more tenacious nieiiiury. It 
i.s niiicli to be wished, tlinl Mr. Mackenzie, taking a 
widiT view of ins earlier years than yi the L\fe of 
J/oinr.^ would place on a more permanent rccoril 
Cline of till*, niiecdutes and recollections with which 
he dejigbiM society. Wc ore about to measure his 
capacity for the task by a singular standard,^ but 
belongs to Mr. IVTnckeiizie’s character. Iflj has, we 
believe, sliqi gaiiie of every description which Scot- 
and contains (deer, and probably grouse, excepted,) 


on the very grounds at present occupied by the ex- 
tensive and splendid streets of the New Town of 
Edinburgh ; has sought for hares and wild-ducks, 
where there are now palaces, churches, and assem- 
bly-rooms ; and ha.s witnessed moral revolutions as 
surprising ns this extraordintfry qhange of local cir- 
cumstances: These mutations in manners and in 
morals have been gradual indeed in their progress, 
but most important in their results, and iliey have 
been introduced into Scotland within the last half 
century. Every sketch o& them, or of the circum- 
stances bv whicli they were produced, from the pen 
of so iitielligeiit an observeyr, and whose opportuni- 
ties of observation have been so extensive, would, 
however slight and detached, rival in utility and 
amusement any work of the present time. 

As an author, Mr. Mackenzie has shown talents 
both for poetry and the drama. Indeed we arc of 
opinion, that no man can, succeed yerfcctly in the 
line of heiitious eoiiiposition, without most of the 
properties of a poe.t, though he may be no writer of 
verses; but Mr. Mackenzie possessee^the powers of 
melody in ndditiun to those of poetical conception. 
He has given a beautiful spcrimeti of legendaty poe- 
try in two little Highland hallads. a style of euni- 
positipn •which becomes fashionable from lime to 
tilde, oa Account of its simplicity and pathos, and 
tlivn is again laid nsiile, when worn out by the coin- 
nioii-placc iirodiieiions of mere, imitators, to whom 
its n(i{)rove(i facility oHers itscliiJf recoinnirndation. 
Bill It IS IIS a Novelist that we are now called on to 
consuicroiir nut hi ir’s powers ; and the universal and 
jicriiinncnt popubiriiy of hig| writings entitles us to 
rink him uiiion^ the most distinguished of his class. 
His works ixisscss the rare amHnvaliiable property 
of originality, to wliieli all other qualities are ns dust 
III the baiiuicc; niiil tiie sources to which he resorts 
to excite <»iir interest, are renilcrefl accessible hy n 
path peciili.’irly his own. The reader’s attention is 
not rivctteil, ns«m Fielding’s f^orks, by strongly 
marked ciniracter, and the lucid evolution of a woll- 
e.on.strijeted fable.; or as in •Smollett’s nuvids, by 
broad and strong humour, and a decisively superior 
knowledge of human life in nil its varieties; nor, to 
mcntion^aiithors whom Mackenzie moni nearly re- 
sembles, does 111 ! attain the pathetic etfeet which is 
the object of all three', in the same manner ns Ricli- 
nrtison, or us Sterne. An aecimiiilation of eirciim- 
pfunecs, sometimes amounting to tediousness, u com- 
bination of minutely traced events, with an ample 
cqiiimentnry on each, were thought iiecessary hy 
Richardson to excite and pre|>nre the mirirl of the 
reader for the aflectiiig scenes which he bus occasion- 
ally touched with such force ; and without denying 
him his due merit, it must be allowed that he has 
employed preparatory volumes in accomplishing 
what has cost Mackenzie and Sterne only a few 
pages, perhaps only a few senrencGS. 

On the other hand, altiiough tlie two Inst authors 
have, in particular passages, a more strung resern- 
hlniice to each other than those lormerly named, yet 
there remains such essential points of ((ifterenec be- 
twixt the ns must secure for Mackenzie the praise 
of originality, which we have claimed for him. It is 
nciMile.ss to point out to the reader the dilfereiiee be- 
tween the general character of their writings, or how 
far the chaste, correct, almost stndiuusly decorous 
manner and style of the works of the author of The 
Alan of Peelig-sr^ differ from the wild wit, and intre- 
pid contempt at once of decency, and regularity of 
conipo8iti(|i), which distinguish IVistram Shandy, 
It is not in the genertff conductor style of their 
works that they in the slightest degree approach; 
nay, no two authors in the British language can be 
more distinct. But even in the partiemar passages 
where hutli had in view ^ excite the reader’s pa- 
ilu tic synipatliy, the modes resorted to are diirercnt. 
The pat nos of Sterne in somedegrue resembles his 
humour, and is seldom attained hy simple mcmis ; a 
wild,, fanciful, beautiful flight of thought and expres- 
sion is remarkable in the former, as an extravagant, 
burlewiiic, and ludicrous strain of onnerption and 
language chariyterizes the latter. The celebrated 
passage, wlicru the tear of the recording Angel bloU 
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the profane' Oath of Uncle Toby out of the register impertinent, passenger in the stage-coach, and his 
of heaven, a flight so poetically fanciful as to be start of animated mdignation on listenmg ,to Ed- 
strutched to the very verge of extravagance, will il- ward’s story, are ^ilfully thrown in, to satisfy the 
lustrate our position. To attain his oliject— that is. reader that his softness and mntleuess of temper 
to make us thoroughly sympathize with the cxcit^ wore not allied to efleiiimacy ; and that he dared, on 
state of mind whimi bgtrays Uncle Toby into the in- suitable occasions, to do all pat might become a 
decorous assertion which forms the ground-work of] man. We have heard that some of Harley sfeelmgs 
the whole— the author calls Heaven and Hell into were taken from those of the author himself, when, 
the lists, and represents in a fine poetic frenzy, its at his first entrance on the dry and barborous study 
eflects on the accusing Spirit and registering Angel, of the muninpal law, he was looking back, like 
Let this be contrasted witn the fine talc of La Koche^ Illackstone, oh the land of |he Muses, which he 
in which Mackenzie has Sescribed, with such iinex- was condemned to lea v.e behind hini. It has also 
ainpled delicacy, and powerful eficct, the «ublimc been said, thaMhe fine sketch of Miss Walton wao 
scene of the sorrows and resignation of the bereaved 'taken from the heiress of a family of distinction, 
father. This also is painted reflectively 5 that is, the who ranked at that time high in the Scottish fash- 
reader’s sympathy is excited t»y the effect produced loiioble world. But such surmises ap little worth 
on one of the drama, neither angel nor devil, but a the tracing ; for we believe no original chnracler 
philosopher, whose heart remains scn.sitive, though was ever composed by any author, without the idea 
his studies have misled his mind into the frozen re- haying been previously sug^'ested by something 
gions of Bceptidism. To any nothing of the tenden- which he had observed m nature, 
cy of the two passages, which will scarce, in the Ihc other novels of Mr. Mackenzie althougli as- 
iiiind of the nipst unthinking, henr any comparison, smiling a more regular and narrative 'Torni, nrcMike 
we would only remark, that Mackenzie has given us The Man 0/ I'eelin^^ rather the histpry ot eflects 
a moral truth, Sterne a beautiful trope ; and that if produced on the human mind by a senes of events, 
the one claims the palm of superior hrilliancy of iiii- than the narrative of those events themselves. The 
agination, that due to riatiH'eand accuracy of human vilhiny of Sindull is the tale of a heart hardened to 
feeling must abide with the Scottish author.. \ • selfishness, by incessant and unlimited CTatificalion 
Yet w'hilc marking this broad and distinct diflc*r- of the external senses ; a contrast to that of Har- 
eiii’C between these two authors, the most celohra- Icy, whose mental feelings have acquired such an 
ted certainly among those who arc termed seiiti- ascendency as to render him unfit fur the ordinary 
mental, it is but fair to Stcrne,to add, that nl though business ot life. The picture of the former is so hor- 
Maekenzie has rejected his license of wit, and flights rid, that w’e would he disposed to deny its truth, did 
of imagination, retrenclmd, in a great measure, his we not unhappily know, that sensual indulgence, in 
episodical digressions, and altogeth<'r bnni.shed the the words of Hums, 

indecency and buflivinery to which he had too fru- hunlena a’ within, 

quent recourse, still their volumt;s must bn account- And potrilioa the H'clmi;; 

cd as belonmng to the same (‘lass; and amongst and that there never did, and never will exist, any 
the thousand mutators who have pursued their path, thing permanently noble and excellent in character, 
we cannot recollect one English author who is en- which was a stranger to the exercise of resoluto 
titled to the sumedionour. The /oreign authors, self-denial. The account of the victims of Siiidnll’s 
Riccohoni and Marivaux, belong to the same de- arts and crimes, particularly the early history of the 
partnicnt: hut of the former we remember little; Annesleys, is exquisitely well drawn ; and, perhaps, 
and the latter, though full of the most delicate the scene between the brother and sister by the pond, 
touches, often depends for eflect on the turn of equals any part of the author’s writings. 8hou)d tho 
phrase, and tho protructixl emharrnssinent8«of arii- reader doubt this, he may easily make the e.\peri- 
ticial gallantry, more than upon the truth and sim- ment, by putting il into the hands of any young per- 
pheity of nature. The ffetuise and Kmile partake sun of feeling and intelligence, and of an age so 
of the insanity of their author, and are exaggerated, earlv as not to have forgotten the sports and passions 
though most eloquent, descriptions of uverwlielniiiig of childhood. 

passion, rather than works of sentiment. The beautiful and tragic tale of Mia de Raubignf^ 

In future compositions, the author dropped even iaof a very different tenor from The Man of the 
that resemblance which the style of 7Vic Man of World; and we have good authority for thinking, 
Recline bears, in some particulars, to the works of that it was written in some degree as a counter-part 
Bternc ; and his country may boast, that, in one in- to the latter work. A friend of the author, the cele- 
stnncc at least, she has produced, in Mackenzie, a brated Lord Karnes, wc believe, had represented to 
writer of pure musical Addisonian prose, which re- Mr. Mackenzie, in how many yocnis, plays, and 
tains the quality of vigour, without forfeiting that of novels, the distress of the piece is made to turn upon 
clearness and simplicity. , , the designing villany of some one of the dramatis 

Wc are heiic^ led to observe, that the principal ob- persons. On considering his obstTvations, the au* 
jeet of Muckeime, in all his novels, has been to thor undertook, as a task fit for his genius, the corn- 
reach and sustain a tone of moral pathos, by repre- position of a story, in which the characters should 
seriting the effect of incidents, whether important or be all naturally virtuous, and where the calamities of 
trifling, upon the human mind, and especially on the catastrophe should arise, as frequently happens 
those which were not only just, honouniblc, and in- in actual life, not out of senemes of premeditated 
teiligent, but so framed as 19 be responsive to those villany, but from the excess and over-indulgence of 
finer feelings to which ordinary hearts are callous, passions and feelings, in themserves blameless, nay, 
This is the direct and professed object of Mucken- praiseworthy, hut which, encouraged to a morbid ex- 
zic’s first work, which is in fact no narrative, but a cess, and coming into fatal though fortuitous con- 
Bcries of successive incidents, each rendered inter- course with each other, lead to the^ most disastrous 
esting by the mode in wiiich they operate on the conscriucnces. Mr. MackcnziAexecutcdhispuniosc; 
feelings of Harley. The attempt had been perilous gnd as the plan fell in most happily with the views 
m a meaner hand ; for, skQf.ched by a pencil less of a writer, whose object was less to describe cx- 
nieely disnriminaling, Harley, instead, of a being tornal objects, than to read a lesson on the human 
whom we love, respect, sympathize with, and ad- passions, he has produced one of the most hcart- 
mirc, had become the mere Quixote of sentiment, an wringing histories that has ever been written. The 
object of pity perhaps, but of ridicule at the same ve^ circumstances which palliate tho errors of the 
time. Aj^inst this the Author has guarded with sufferers, in whoso distress we interest ourselves, 
mat skill ; and^whilc duped and swindled in Iton- point out to the readpr that there is neither room for 
don, Harley neither loses our consideration as a man hope, remedy, nor revenge. When a Lovelace or a 
of semie and spirit, nor is subjected to that degree of Sindall comes forth like ttn Evil Principle, the agent 
contempt with which readers in general regard the gf all the misery of the scene, we see a chance of 
misadventures of a novice upon town, whilst they their artifiecs being detected],' at least the victims 
hug ilicnisclvcs in their own superior, knowledge of have the consciousness of innocence, the reader the 
the world. Harley’s spirited conduct towards an stern hope of vengeance. But when, as in Julia de 
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Rtmhi^tf'^ the revival of mutual affection on the 
jiart of tw^>T)iire and amiable beings, imprudently 
;ind incautiously indulged, awakens, and not unjust- 
ly. the jealous honour of a high-spirited husband,— 
wlien we sen Julia precipitated into misery by her 
preference of filial daiy to early love,— Suvillon, by 
his faithful and tender attachment to a (1es(*.rving 
object,— and Montauban, by a jealous regard to his 
spotless fame,— we are made aware, at the same 
tunc, that there is no hope of aught but the most un- 
happy catastrophe. The side of each suftcrer is 
pierced by the very staff on Vhich he leant and the 
natural and virtuous feelings which they at first most 
legitimately indulged, prcciifitato them into error, 
crimes, remorse, and misery. 'I’lie cfhcUy to which 
Montauban is harried, may, perhaps, he supposed to 
exempt iiim ijnirn our sympathy, especially m a i age 
when such eifmcs as that of wnicli .Itilia is suspect- 
ed, arc usually borne by the injiin'd parti* a with 
more ecpianinuty than her husband diepluys. But 
the irritable habits of the time, and of bis Spanish 
descent, niusl pleat! the apology of Montauban, as 
they arendinittvd toforin that of Otliello. Perhaps, 
on the whole, Julia de Jiaithianc gives the reader 
too iiiueli nctiinl t»ain tti bo so generally pouiilar ns 
7%c Mtinof since we have found its su- 

periority to that beautiful essay on human sensibili- 
ty, often disputcxl by those whoso taste we are in 
fjenerar intdiiied to defer to. The very aenle feelings 
which the work usually excites niaong the readers 
whose RViiipiithies are liable to ho awakened by 
scenes of fietiiioiis distress, wc are disposed to as- 
cribe to the (‘Xtromc accuracy and truth of the sen- 
tiinciit.s, as well as the beautiful manner in which 
they are expressed. There are few who have not, at 
one’ period of life, broken ties of lovi? amJ friendsiiip, 
Hoerct (lisa ppoint moll ts of the heart, to mourn over; 
and vve know no hook which recalls the recollection 
of such iiKiro severely than Julia dc RoubigrU. 

Wo return to consider the key-nolo, as we may 
term it, on which Mackenzie has formed his tales 
of fictitious wo, and which we have rcp<‘atedly 
described to he the illustration of the nicer and finer 
'icrisihilitics of the human breast. To attain this 
point, niul to place it in the strongest and most un- 
broken light, the author seems to have kept the 
other faculties >vith which we know him to be 
gifted, in careful subordination, /riio Northern Ad- 
liisoii, who revived the art of periodical writing, and 
sketeiicd, ihougli wdth a light pencil, the follies and 
the lesser vices of his time, has showed himself 
a master of idayful satire. The liisiJirian of the 
TTomcspim family may place his narrative, withoiif 
fear of shame, by the side of 7V»c Ficar of Wake- 
Jield. (lolonel (,>austic and Uiiifravillc are' masterly 
conceptions of the laudator temparis arti; and 
inanyjjersonages in those papers which Mr. Mac- 
kenzie contrihutcif to the Mirror and lounger, 
attest with what truth, spirit, and ease, he could 
deserihe, assume, and sustain, a variety of charac- 
ters. 'I’he beautiful landscape-paiming which he 
hoe exhibited in many passages, (take, hir example, 
that where the country-seat of the old Sc.ottisif lady 
“'fnid its acconipanimcnts arc so exquisitely deline- 
ated,^ assures us of the accuracy and delicacy of 
his touch in delineating the beauties of nature. 

* Olut all rlicse powCrliil talents, any single one of 
xvhich mig'iit have siifiiced to bring ineii of more 
hounded ]) 0 wcrs into notice, have been by Macken- 
zie carefully subjected to the principal object which 
he proposed to hintaelfvthe delineation of the human 
heart. Variety of character he has introduced 
sparingly, and has seldom recourse to any peculiarity' 
of incident, availing himself generally of those which 
may be considered ns common property to all writers 
^ roman c.e. His sense of the beauties of nature, and 
power of describing them are carefully kept doian, to 
use the expression of the artists : and like the single 
straggling bough, which shades the face of his 
sleeping veteran, just introduced to relieve his prin- 
cipal ol^cct, but not to eclipse it. It cannot be termed 
an exception to this rule, though certainly a pecu- 
liarity of this author, that on all occasi^a where 
sylvan si)ortB can be introduced, he displays an 
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intimate fainilinriry with them, and, from personal 
habits, to which we have elsewhere aljfidied, shows 
a delight to dwell for an instant upon a favourite 
topic. 

iMsily. The vnt which sparkles in his periodical 
Essays, and m his private conversation, shows itself 
but little in Ins Novels ; and although his peculiar 
vein of humour may be ntach more frequently 
traced, yet it is so softened down, and divested of 
the broad ludicrous, that it harmonizes with the 
most graxe and afiecting parts of the tale, and be- 
comes, like the satire of Jacques, only a more hu- 
mourous shade of melancholy. In short, Macken- 
zie aimed at being the historian of feeling, and has 
»succ*K!dld in the object of^is ambition. Rut as 
mankind are never contented, and as critics are 
certainly no exception Xo a rule so general, wc could 
w'isli that, without losing or altering a line our 
author h.a3 written, he had condescended to give us, 
in addition to his stores of sentiment,— a romance on 
life and manners, by which, wc are x^onvinced^ ho 
vyoiihi ha\e twisted another hraneh of laurel into 
liis garland. However, as Sebastian expresses it, 

** Wlmt liriH been, in unknown j what in, appean.” 

We must be proudly satisfied with what wsihave 
received, and happy that, in this line of composition, 
we cay liainst a living author, of excellence like that 
of lienry Mackenzie. 


HORACE WALPOLE. 

Tun Castle of Otranto is fumarkahlc, not only for 
the wild iiiUTest bf the story, but ns the first modem 
attempt to found a talc of amusing fiction upon the 
basis of the. aiicieiit romances of chivalry. The 
neglect and discredit of these venerable legends had 
coijiincncrsil so eaily as the reign of Queen Klizaheth, 
when, as we learn from the criticism of the times, 
SpiMiser’s fairy with was approved rather on account 
of the mystic and allegorical interpretation, than the 
plain nnoobvious meaning of his chivalrous pageant, 
'rhetlranui, which shortly afterwards rose into splen- 
dour, and English versions from the innuinerabie 
iiovelists*of Italy, supplied to the higher class the 
amusement which their fathers received from the 
legends of Don Reliaiiis and the Mirror of Knight- 
hood ; and the huge volumes, which w^ere oncarihe 
pastime of nobles and princes, shorn of their orna- 
ments, and shrunk intoahridgements, were banished 
tty the kitciien or nursery, or, at beat, to the hall- 
wintlow of the olfl-fnshioiicd country manor house. 
Under Charles II., the prevailing taste for French 
literature dictated the introduction of those dullest of 
dull folios, the romances of Calprctiedc and Scuderi, 
works wliich hover between the ancient tale of chi- 
valry and the modern novel. The nlliaiicc was so ill 
conceived, that these ponderous tomes retained all the 
in«{ificrabie length and breadth of the prose volumes 
of chivalry, the same detailed account of reiterated and 
unvaried combats, the same unnatural and extrava- 
gant turn of incident, without the rich and sublime 
strokes of genius, and vigour of imagination, which 
often distinpiished the early romance { while they 
cxhihiterl all the unnatural metaphysical jargon, 
sentimental languor, and flat love-intrigue of the 
novel, without being enlivened by its variety of cha- 
racter, just traits of feeling, or acute views of life. 
Such ail ill-imagined specits of composition retained 
its ground longer than might have been expected, 

’ only because these romances were called works of 
entertainment, and that^here was nothing better to 
supply their room. Even in the dayaof the Spectator^ 
Clelia, Cleopatra, and the Grand Cyrus, (as that 
precious folio is christened by its butcherly trans- 
lator,) were the favourite q|o8Ct companions of the 
fair sex. But this unnatural taste began to give 
way early in the eighteenth century# and, about the 
middle of it, was entirely supersedid the works 
of Le Sage, Richardson, Fielding, and SmollcA; so 
that even the very name of romance, now so vene- 
rable in the ear of antiquaries and btiok-collcctora, 
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ii?as almost forgotten at the time Tkt CastU q/ ation. and a mind, acute, active, penetrating, and 
Otranto ma^e its first appearance. fraught with a great vanetyof niiscellaneous know* 

The peculiar situation of Horace Walpole, the in- ledge. Travellmg had formed his taste for, the fine 
genious author of this work, was such as gave him arts; but his early predilection in favour of birth and 
a decided predilection for what nioy be colled the rank connected even those branches of study with 
Ckithic style, a term which he contributed not a that of Gothic history and anf'quities. His Ansc- 
little to rescue from the bad fame into which it t/otes Painting and Engrating many 

had fallen, being currently used before his time to marks of his favourite pursuitp ; but his Catalogue 
express whatever was in pointed and diametrical of Royal and Noble Aut/iors, and his Historical 
opposition to the rules of true taste. Doubts^ we owe entirely to his pursuits as an anti- 

Horace Walpole, it is needless to remind the quary and genealogist. The former work evinces, 
reader, was the son of Sir Robert Walpole, that in a particular degree, Mr. Walpole's respect for 
celebrated minister, who held the reins of govern- birth and rank; yet is, perhaps, ill calculated to gain 
ment under two niicc'e8.sive inonarcli.s, with a grasp much sympathy for cith;.r. It would be diflicult, by 
so firm and uncontrolled, that his power <eeemed ^any process or*‘principle of subdivision, to solcct a 
entwined with the righth of tlie Brunswick family, list of as many plebeian authors, containing so very 
Horace was born in the year 1716-17 ; was educated few whose genius was worthy of coiiimemorntion ; 
at Eton, and formed, at that Celebrated seminary, a but it was always Walpole's foible to disclaim a pro- 
school-boy acquaintance with the celebrated Gray, fessed pursuit of public favour, for wliicln however, 
which continued during the parlicr part of their he earnestly thirsted, and to hold himself forth as a 
residence together at Cambridge, so that they be- privileged author, “one of the right-hand fiL‘,”who 
came fcllow-tfavellcrs by joint consent in 1739. did not mean to desetmd into the common arena, 
They disagreed and parted on the c^mtinent ; the where professioniil authors contend peforethepub- 
yoiitnful vivacity, and, perhaps, the aristocratic ns- lie eye, out w'rote merely to gratify his own taste, 
sumption of Walpole, not agreeing with the some- by inruwing away a few idlcliours on literary com- 
what l^irmal opinions and habits of the professed position. There was much allectation in this, which 
man of letters. In the reconciliation afterwanls accordingly met the reward which afiectation usu- 
elfcctcd between them, Walpole frankly (took on ally incurs; as Walpole seems to have siiffered a 
himself the blame of the rupture, and they cuntinued good deal from the criticism which he aflected to 
friends until Gray’s death. desFUse, and occasfonnlly from the neglect which ho 

When Walpole returned to England, he obtained appeared to court, 
a seat in Parliament, and entered nuhlic life as the The liistorimt Doubts arc an acute and curious 
son of a prime minister as powerful as England had exnni{de how minute antiquarian research may 
known for more than a century. When the father shake our faith in the facts most pointedly aver- 
occupied such a situatiote^ his sons had necessarily red by general history. It is remarkable also to ob- 
their full share of that court which » usually paid to serve, how, in defending a system which was prob- 
thc near connexions of those who have the imtron- ably at first adojited as a mere literary exercise, Mr. 
age of the state at tiicir disposnV To the feeling of Wa'Ipole’s doubts acquired, in his own eyes, the res- 
importance inseparable from the object of such at- pcctnbility of certainties, in which he could not 
tention, was added the early habit of connecting and brook controversy. 

associating the interest of Sir Robert Walpole, and Mr. Walpole’s domestic occupations, as well ns 
even the domestic (Utfairs of his foinily, with the his studies, oore evidence of a taste for English anti- 
parties in the Royal Family of F.nginnd, and with quities, which was then uncommon. He loved, as a 
the changes in the public affairs of Europe. It is satirist has expressed it, “ to gaze on Gothic toys 
not therefore wonderful, tliat the turn of Horace riirough Gothic glass and the villa at Strawberrv- 
Walpole’s mind, which was naturally tinged with Hill, which he choose for his abode, gradually 
the love of pedigree, and a value for family Hmours, swelled into a feudal castle, by the addition of tur- 
should have been strengthened in that bias by cir- rets, towers, galleries, and corridors, whose fretted 
cumstances, which secuned, as it were, to implicate roofs, enrv^ uaniicis, and illuminated windows, 
the fate of his own house with that of princes, and wera garnished with the appropriate furniture of 
to mvc the shields of the Walpoles, Snorters, and scurchtf ins, armorial bearings, shields, tilting lances, 
Rpbsarts, from whom he descended, an added dig- and all the panoply of chivalry. The (vothic order 
nity. unknown to their originnl owners. If Mr. of architecture is now so generally, and, indeed, in- 
Walpole ever founded hopes of raising himself to discriniinatcly used, that we are rather surFirised if 
political eminence, ,and turning his family import- the country-house of a tradesman retired from busi- 
ance to advantage in his career, the termination of ness does not exhibit lanceolated windows, divided 
his father’s power, and the personal change with by stone shafts, and garnished by painted glass, a 
which he felt it attended, disgusted him with active cup-hoard in the form of a catmtcfral stall, and a 
life, and early consigned him to literary retirement, pig-house with a front burrowed from the facade of 
He had, indeed, a scat in Parlinment for many an ancient chapel. But, in the middle of the cigh- 
years ; but, unless upon one occasion, when he vin- teenth centii^, when Mr. Walpole began to exhibit 
dicated the memory of his father with great dignity specimens of the Gothic style, and to show how 
and eloquence, he took no share in the debates of patterrs, collected from cathedrals and monuments, 
the House, and not much interest in the parties might be applied to chimney-pieces, ceilings^ win- 
which maintained them. Indeed, in the account down, and balustrades, he did not comply with*lhe 
which he has himself rendered us of his own views dictates of a prevailing fashion, but please his own 
and dispositions with respect to state afTairs, he taste, and realized his own visioAs, in the romantic 
seems rather to have been nent on influencing party cast of the mansion which he erected, 
spirit, and bustling in public affairs, for the sake of Mr. Walpole’s lighter studies were conducted upon 
embroilment and intri;me, than in order to carry any the same principle which influenced his historical 
particular measure, whether important to himself, researches, and bis taste in architecture. His ex- 
or of consequence to the state. In the year 1758, tensive acquaintance with foreign literature, in which 
and at the active age of forty-one, secured from the Ito, justly prided himself, was subordinate to his pur- 
caprices of foiiune, ne retired^altogcther from public suits as an antiquary and genealogist, in which ho 
life, to enjoy his ctWn pursuits and studies in retire- gleaned subjects for poetry and for romantic fic- 
ment. Hm father’s care had invested him with tion, as well as for histoncal controversy. These 
three good ^sinecure ofiices,, so that his income are studies, indeed, proverbially dull ; out it is 
manai^ with economy,^ which no one understood only when they are pursued by those whose fan- 
better how to practise, was sufficient for his expense cies nothing can enliven. A Horace Walpole, or a 
in matters, of virtue, as well aa for maintaining his Thomas Warton. is not a mere collector ox dry and 

high rank in society. minute facts, which th^ general historian passes 

TlMubjects of Horace Walpole’s studies were, over with diraain. He bnngs with him the torch of 
m a great measure, dictated by his habits of think- genius, to illuminate the ruins through which he 
ing and feeling operating upon an animated imagin- loves to winder; nor docs the classic scholar ds* 

c 
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live more inspiration from the pc^ises of Virgil, than 
such an anjtiquary, from the glowing, rich, and pow- 
erful feudal painting of Froissart. jHis mind being 
thus, stored with information, accumulated by re- 
searches into the antiquities or the middle ages, and 
inspired, as he himqplf informs us. by the romantic 
cast pf his own habitation, Mr. Walpole resolved to 
give the public a specimen of the Gothic style adap- 
ts to modem literature, as he had already exhibited 
its application to modern architecture. 

As, in his model of a Gothic modern mansion, 
our author had studiously tndcavour^d to fit to the 
purposes of modern convenience, or luxury, the rich, 
varied, and complicated tracery and carving of the 
dneient cathedral, so, in The CaaH^qf Olrantot i^ 
.WHS his object to unite the marvellous turn of inci- 
dent, and l^iosing tone of chivalry, exhibited in the 
ancient roiimiice, with that accurate display of hu- 
man character, and contrast of feelings and pas- 
sions, which is, or ought to be. delineated in the 
modem novel, lint JVlr. Walpole, being uncertain 
of the reception which a work upon so new a plan 
might experievco from the world, and not caring, 
perhaps, to encounter the ridicule which would have 
attended its failure, The Caatle of Otranto was, in 
ushered into the world, as a translation, by 
William Marshall^ from the Italian of Oriuphriu 
Mural to, a sort oi anagram, or translation, of the 
authors own nnmo. It did not, however, long im- 
pose upon the eritics of the day. *11 was soon sus- 
pected to proceed from a more elegant pen than that 
of any William Marshall, and, in the second edition 
Walpule disclosed the secret, lii a private letter, he 
gave the following account of the orimn of the com- 
position, in wliich he contradicts tlie ordinary as- 
scrhori, that it was coiiiplclcd in eight days. 

“ ‘J//i Afarch 1763. 

I* Shall I confess to you what was the origin of 
this romance'? I awaked one morning in the be- 
ginning of last June from a dream, of which all I 
coujd recover was, that 1 had thought myself in an 
ancient castic, (a very natural dream tor a head fill- 
ed like iniiie with gothic story,) and that on the up- 
permost bannister of a great staircase, 1 saw a gi- 
gantic band ill armour. In the evening I sat down 
and began to write, without knowing in the least 
w’hat I intended to say or relate. The work grew 
on my hands, and 1 grew fond of it. Add, that 1 was 
*very glad to think of any thing rather than politics. 
In short, I was so engrossed with my talc, which I 
completed in leas than two months, that one even- 
ing I wrote from the time 1 had drank my tea, about 
Ri.\ o’clock, till half an hour after one in the inorit- 
ing, when my hands and fingers were so weary, 
tiiat 1 could not hold the pen to finish the sentence, 
^but left Matilda and Isabella talking in the middle 
V a upragraph.” ^ 

It does not seenTthat the authenticity of the nar- 
rative was at first suspected. Mr. Gray writes to 
Mr. Walpole, on 30th December 1764 : ’’ I have re- 
ceived The Castle of Otranto^ and return you iiiy 
thanks for it. It engages our attention her& (t. e. 
at Cambridge,) makes some of us cry a littl^; and 
'^alL in general, afraid to go to bed o’ nights. We take 
It xof a translation ; and should believe it to be a true 
story, if it wore not for St. Nicholas.” The friends 
*of the author, as lApears from the letter already 
quoted, were probaoly soon permitted to peep be- 
neath tho veil he had thought proper to assume: 
and, in the second edition^ it was altogether with- 
drawn by a pTefai'.e, imwhich the tendency and na- 
ture of the work are shortly-commented upon ancL 
explained. From the following passage, translatecr 
from a letter by the author to Madame Dcfifand^ it 
wou)i] seem that he repented of having laid aside 
Iris incognito ; and sensitive to criticism, like most 
dilletantc authors, was rather more hurt by the rail- 
lery of those who liked not his tale of chival^, than 
ratified by the applause of his admirefs. ” So they 
have translated my Caatle of Otranto^ probably in 
ridicule of the author. SiaHie it;— however, I beg 
you will let their raillery pass in silence. Let the, 
critics have their own way ; they give m%no unea- 
sinesB. 1 have not written the book tor the present 


Bge^ which will endure nothing but eoH common 
. I confess to you, my dear frt^d, (and you 
will tmnk me madder than ever,) that this is the only 
OM of my works with which 1 am myself pleased ; 
1 have mven reins to my imagination till I became on 
fire with the visions and feelings which it excited. I 
have composed it m defiance of rules, of critics, and 
of philosophers; and it acesns to me just so much 
the better fur that very reason. 1 am even persua- 
ded, that sometime hereafter, when taste sh^l re- 
sume thq place which philosophy now occupies, my 
poor Caatle will find admirers : wc have actually a 
few among us already, f<y I am just publishing the 
third edition. I do not say this in order to mend! 
cate ydUr approbation.* I^told you from the begin 
ning you would not like the book,— your visions are 
all m a different stylg. I am not sorry the transla- 
tor has given the Second Preface ; the first, however, 
accords best with the style of the fiction. I wished 
it to be believed ancient, and almost every body was 
imposed upon.” If the public apqfausc, however, 
was sufficiently qualified by the voice of censure to 
alarm the feelings of the author, the continued de- 
mand for various editions of 7*he C&atle of Otranto^ 
showed how high the work really stood in pcmular 
cistimation, and probably eventually recondfea Mr. 
Walpole to the taste of his own age. This romance 
has fvt'eii justly C 9 ii 8 idcre(f not only ns the original and 
iiiudelvif a peculiar species of composition, attempt- 
ed and successfully executed by a man of great gen- 
ius, but 118 one of the standard works of our lighter 
literature. * 

Horace Walpole ccvitiniicd the mode of life which 
he had adopted so early as I7!i3, until his death, un- 
less it may be considered 4t8 an alteration, that his 
sentiments of Whiggism, which^ he himself ossurcs 
us, almost amounted to RepuUlicanism, received a 
shock from the Ffriiich Kfivolution, which he ap- 
pears from its coniineiiccment to have thoroughly 
detested.* The tenor of his life could be hardly said 
to suffer interruption by his father’s earldom of Or- 
ford devolving Upon him whence had reacherl his 
74th year, by the death of his nephew. He scarce 
assumed the title, and died a few years after it had 
descended to him, 2d March, 1797, at his house in 
Berkeley square. t 

While* these sheets are passing through the press, 
W'c have found in Miss Hawkins’s very entertaining 
reminiscences of her early abode at Twickenham, 
the following description of the person of Horace 
Walpole, before 1772, giving us the most lively idea 
of the person and manners of a Man of Fashion 
about the middle of the last century ” His figure 
was not merely tall, but more properly long and 
slender to excess ; his complexion, and particularly 
his hands, of a most unhealthy paleness. His eyes 
were remarkably bright and penetrating, very dark 
and lively his voice was not strong, but his tones 


always entered a room in that style i 

delicacy, which fashion had then mode almost na- 
tural ; ckapetiu braa between his hands, as if he 
wish^ to compress it, or under his arm; knees 
bent, and feet on tiptoe, as if afraid of a wet floor. — 
His dress in visitinkwas most usually, in summer, 
when I most saw him, a lavender suit, the waist- 
coat embroidered with a little silver, or of white silk 
worked in the tambour, partridge silk stockings 
and gold buckles, ruffles and frill generally lace. 1 
remember, when a child, ^thinking him very much 
iiudcr-dressod, if at any time, except in mourning^ 
ho wore hemmed cammek. In summer no pow- 
der, but his wig combea straight, #nd showing his 
very smooth, pale forehead, and queued behind; in 
winter, powder.” 

We cannot help thinking that this most respecta- 
ble lady^ by whose communications respecting emi- 
nent individuals the public has been so much obliged, 
has bean a little too severe on the Gothic whims of 

* Madame Defland had mentioned having rend TJka Qutle ef 
Otranto twice over ; but ahe did nut add a wonl of approbation. 
She blamed tho tnuialator for ginm tho Seo<^ Pretaco, chieflx 
becauae ahe UmugM it might oonunU Walpole with VoltaiM 
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«ory. Pt’iidal tyranny was, perhaps, never better 
cxoniphfied, than in the character of Manfred. H»j 
has the cournjre, tlie art, the diipHcity, the niiihition, 
of a barbarous cliieftain of tlie dark nKcs, vet with 
toiichi a of remorse and natural feeliiiR, which pre- 

some sympathy for him when his pride is 
quelled, and his race extinguished. The jjioua Monk, 
and tlic patient Hipp)oliin, arc well contrasted w’lfh 
this selti>Ii and tyrannical Prince. Theodore is tlic 
juvenile hero of a nunantic tale, ami Mafilda has 
niore interesting Hwee*ne|8 than iianiillv !)elonss to 
its heroine. As the diameter of Jsabclln is stu- 
diously kept down, ill order to relieve tliafcuf the 
daii^hUT of Manfred, feV readeis are pleased with 
the coiicliidinctinsimiation, that shehecaine at leimlli 
the hrido of Theodore. 'Bltis fs in some de^^ree n ib> 
partiire from the rules of cliivalrv ; and, In)wever 
natural an oeeurrenee in coinnioii life, rafluT in- 
jures the ina^ic illusions of roMi:nu*c. In other res- 
pcets, making ^in allowance for the evtraonliiiary 
ineideiits of a dark ami leinpesmoiis a^e, the story, 
so far as witli^v llu' course ot natural events, is hap- 
pily detailed, it.s pm^nss is iiniforiii, it.s events in- 
tefesiiytr and well eoinhincd, and the conclusion 
grand, tradeal, and ntrcctiii:'. 

The sivic Ilf V'j ('nutk of Otrorito is n>ir^ and 
corri'ct Kiiglisli of the earlier and more* c^-issi^al 
stnnd'inl. Mr. Walfiole rejected, nj)on ta*«fe and 
prin(‘i|ile, (hose heavy tiioudi powerlul niixIliarKs 
wliieli Dr. .Tolin.'iOR inuioin-d from the Larin lan- 
guaire, and which have simy provtd to many a 
luckless wii;lit, who has essayed lo i]‘<c them, as 
uiimaiiageahio ns the gi^nth ts of Kryx, 

— - — ct |:kiii(1ii<( I't i|isii 

Hue ilhie \iiirlui^ni iiiiniiMi'iii vtiliimiiift vuc«at. 

Neitlier d«)es the puritv of Mr. ^'.alpide’s lam^uasc, 
and the simplieify of Ida narjative, admit that lux- 
uriant, tlorid^ and higIi-\ariii'.lio<] laiidsc;!pe-oaiiit- 
in^, with which Mr^. liadelilVe olt^n adorned, and 
not uiifre»piently ein*umhen il, her kindred roiiiaiiees 
Deseiiption, for its own sake, is scarei-ly once al- 
tuni]it(d in IVie Caslh of (itrunto; and ifautliors 
would consider how very nmeli thisrcsirictiontendH 
to rculr/.e narrative, iliey iiuydit be templed t«\ abridge 
ar least the showy and wordy exuberance of a style 
fittJT for poe.try tliaii prose. It is for llui dialogue 
that Walpole reserves Ids strength ; and it is rc- 
niarkablc how, while eondiictiiig Ins mortal agents 
with all ihe art of a iiiodeni dramatist, he adlien s 
to the sustained lone of chivalry, which marks the 
period of the action. This is not attained by patch- 
ing his narrative or dialugue with glossarial terms, 
nr niiMiiiie phraseology, but by taking rare to ex- 
clude all that can awaken modern associations. In 
the one case. Ids romance would have resembled a 
modern dress, preposterously decorated with antirpie 
ornaments; in its present shape, lie has retained 
the ibrni of the ancient armour, but not its rust uiul 
cobwebs. In illustration oi wdiat is above siatul, 
we refer the reader to ill c first interview of Man- 
fred v\u!i the Prince of Vicenza, wlu:ro the manners 
and language of chivalry are finely painted, as well 
as (he perturbation of conscious guilt, confii.siiig it- 
flelf 111 attempted exculpation, even before a iniUe 
accuser. The charaeiers of the itifcrior domesiics 
have been con.sidered ns not hearing a ]iropurti/)ii 
Bufiicienlly dignified to the res! of the story. Hut 
this is a T>uint on which the uiitiior has pleaded his 
ow'n cause fully in the or&inal Prefaces. 

We have only t4i add, in conclusion lo these dc- 
fliillury remarks, that if TTprace Walpole, who led 
the way in this n'wv species of literary composition, 
has been siirpasswl by eornc of Ids followers in dif- 
fuse bnlliiiney of description, and perhaps in the 
art of detaining the mind of the reader in a state of 
feverish and anxious siis^^^nsc, through a protracted 
and complicated narrative, mere will yuX remain 
with him than the single inerii of originality and iti- 
vetitiitfi. Tin! applause due in chastity and pnicision 
of style,— -to a happy combination of siipernnturnl 
agency with Ininian interest —to a lone of feudal 
manners and •Inn.giiage, sustained by charaeiers 
sUongiy drawn and *veU ili^ciiin&iatcd,— and to 


unity of action, producing scenes oltematcly of in- 
terest and of grandeur;— the applause, in fine, which 
cannot he denied to him who can excite the pas- 
sions of fi'ar and of {lity, must be awarded to tlio 
author of The Castle of Otranto. 


CLARA REEVE. 

# • 

C'r.ARA Rkevr, the ingenious aiitlioress of The 
Oh! Kimlisk Jifiron^ was the daughter of the Ile\e- 
Viul Wiliiam Reeve, M. A., Rector of Krestoii, and 
of Kerton, in Sufiblk, and perpetual Ciinj'bof Saint 
Nicliolas. 1 lor grandratlier was tlie Ri teiend Tlio- 
inns K^'cvc, Rector of Storejinm Aspal, and nfter- 
wnrds of St. Mary Stoke, in Ipswich, where the 
laiiniy had Iven lung resident, and enjoyed tin- rights 
*if fn'o burghers. Miss Reevu’s motlier’s inaiden 

name was Sinilhies, dauiditer of Simihics, 

goiiisiiiith and jeweller to King (jlcor.ke I. 

Ill a letter lo n friend, Mrs. Reeve thus speaks of 
her fniher “]\ly f.ilhiT was eii old Whig; inuii 
him 1 have learned all that I know; he was my 
oracle ; he usi d to make mo rend the Pnrliaiiieiilary 
debates, while he smoked his i)ipe nlu r sup) er. I 
gaped and yawned over them at the tunc, but, una- 
wares to inys.lf, they fixed my inineiplos om e and 
forever. He made me read Kapin's IJislory of Kntt- 
land; th(! information ii gave, made amends ior 
its dryness. I read Ciito's LctUrs^ by Treiiclmid and 
Cordon; I ri'nd the (xroek and Ruiiiau Histories, 
and Piulurch's Li rrs f—nW lliese at an age W'hen 
few p€'ople of eitluT sex can read their names.” 

The Reverem! Mr. l{eeve.s, himsilf one of a fami- 
ly of eight cliildrcn, hail the i-aine numerous siic- 
cessiot^; and it is therefore likely, that it was rather 
Clara’s strom.' natural turn for study, than any de- 
grte of exclusive ean; which lii.siiariiality bestow ed, 
which enabled iier to aciiuin; such a stock of early 
if^formntion. After his death, his widow rt'sidi d in 
l.olchester with tlirie of their daughters; and it 
was here that Miss f Mara Re.eve first het'anie an 
authoress, by translating from Latin Harelay's fine 
old rumanci', entitled Arreois^ laibli.slud in 177 * 2 , 
under the title of The Phii:in\c. It was in 1777 , five 
years nftei wards, iliat she produced her first and 
iiiosi distinguished work. It was published iiy Mr. 
Dilly of the Poultry (who gave ti-n pounds for the 
copyright) under the title of The Chaiiijdunuf V’ir- 
/»#e, a Oolhivk Story. Thu work eaiiie to a second 
edition in the siieccediiig year, and was then first 
called The (Jid Kn^lldi Laron. The cnu.se of the 
eJiangc we do not pretend to guess ; for if Eitz'. '.veil 
he eon^ndered ns the Old English •'.laron^ we do nut 
sec wherefore a cliurncter, passive in himself from 
beginning to end, and only acted upon by utliers, 
should he selected lo give a name lo the story. Wo 
ought not to omit to mention, that this W'urk is in- 
scribed to Mrs. Hrigdeii, the daughter of Richard 
son, wmo is slated to linve lent her assistance to the 
rtvisal and correction of the work. 

The siiceesR of 7Vic Old lin^Ush Baron encour- 
aged Miss Reeve to devote niore^if her leisure hours 
to literary composition, and she published in succes- 
sion the following works :—7Vic 7'wo Alciifors^ a 
Modern Story ; the Pros^resa of Romance^ through 
Times, ('ountries, and Manner.^ i The JJ.vile; or 
Memoirs of the Count de Cronstadt^ the principal 
uicidi'iits of which are borrowed from a novel hy 
M. D’ Arnaiul ; The School far IVidoics, a ^'orel ; 
Plans tf Rducationf with Remarks on the System 
of other Writers, in a duodecimo volume; and 
The Memoirs of Sir Roger de Clarendon, a natu- 
ral Son of Rdwnrd the Black Princ e ; with Anec- 
dotes of many other eminent Persons of the four- 
teenth Centura). 

To these works we have to add another tale, of 
which tlie iiiterest,tnrne(kjpun supernatural nirpeat- 
qnces. Miss Reeve informs the public, in o preface 
to a late lyriion of 77tc Old Rnglish Baron, that 
in compliance wit'i the suggestion of a friend, she 
had coinpused Castle Connor, an Irish Story, in 
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which apyJaritiona were introduced. The inanu- the guilt of which they complain, the matter be- 
ecript, being entrusted to some careless or unfaitJi- comes a ciuesiion of pn*cedt;iu ; in which view of 
ful perso«i fell usidc, and wus never recovered. the case, we may vindicate ! (orace Walnolc for the 
The various novels of Clara Reeve arc all marked gigantic exaggeration of his phantom, hy tlio similar 
by excellent good Aiiise, pure morality, and a com- expansion ot the terrific vision of Fnwdoiin in Ifiind 
potfiil command ofihoae (lualitics which (Hinsiitnte Harry’s lA/e of Waihire. ; end wc could, ’were we 
a good romance. They were, generally speaking, so disposeil, have paralleled his moving i»Ietiire, by 
fa\oisribly received at the time, hut none of them the example of one with whieli we diuscUs s had 
look the same strong possession of the public mind sonic aciiiiaintanco, which was said both to loovo 
ns VVic out KntfUitk Jiarun, uno/i which the fame and to utter groans, to the great alarm of a family 
of the author may be considered as now exclusively of the highest respectabiliiy^ 
rested. , Where, then, may the a-ailer ask, is the. line to ho 

• Miss Reeve, reaped ed and holov^wl, led a retired drawn 6 or what are the limits to be placed to tho 
^ life, adiiiiuing no materials for hiograpliy, until 3n render’s credulity, when thdae of coninuMi scn«ie and 
' DceeinbiV^lM):), when she died at Ipswich, her native ordinary nature arc once exceeded? The ciuestion 
city, at the ailv.uieed age of seveiily-eiglil years, admits only one nm^er,* namely, that the author 
She. was buried in the e.iinrch-yanl ol St. Steidicns, hiniself, being in fact the magician, shall evoke no 
niiconiing to her partienlur dircetion, near to the spirits whom he is not capable of endowing with 

f trave of her friend, ^ic Reverend Mr. Derby. Her manners and language corre.spon>iiiig to their siiper- 
irotlier, the Reverend 'rhoinas Reeve, still fives, as natural character. Thus Shakspcarc, drawing such 
also luT 8iste]|\ Mrs. Sarah Reeve, hoili advanced in characters ns Caliban and Ariel, gave them realilv, 
life. Anotherhrotlicr, bred to the navy, attained the not hy nt)p<^:nling to actual opinions viluch his aiufi- 
raiik of vicc-admiral in that service. eiico might entertain respecting the possibility or 

Hndi are the only pnrticnlnrs which we hove been impossibility of their e.xisti'iiec, but hy investir^ tliciii 
able to collect concerning this accomplished and cs- with biieh attributes ns all renders and spectators ro- 
timahle woman, and, in their sininlu'iry, the reader cognizi*4 ns those which ■iiist have currespuiidcd to 
may remark tliat of her life anil of her character, siifli emniordiinry heinis.s, had their exiaienee been 
As iM iiies, it is our duty to ninke-some furtlujr ob- possible. If he hail pleased to pul into language 
servaiions, which shall he entirny contiiie»l to her the “ s-i|ueaking and eihhcrlng’’^ of those d’som- 
iiiijst celebraletl \york, upon \yhich her fai.*.' nvosi*, hodied pliantoiiis which hauiMed the streets of 
and on which, without meaning di^iparagenient to Rome, no doiiliL liis. wonderful imagination could 
lur other cmnposilioris, wc coiiciive it entitled to have tilled up the sketch, which, marked hy these 
res*. two cmpimtic and siiigiilaj^y felicitous expressions, 

'rhe autliorcfis has liers<‘lf informed ii.«« that Tfir lu* lias left as diaracrerislic of the language of tJic 
Ohf IC/isflish finroii i.m the “lifeniry ollspring of dead. • 

'riif ('astln (f Otntn/o and she ha- ohligvd us Jn this point of vWw, onr authoress has, with e^iunl 
bv piiiniing out the ditierent and more hmiled view’ iudgmeiit ami aecurnev, conniied her llight within 
winch she had adopted, of the supernalural iiia- those lin^ts on whi»*h her pinions could support her; 
eiiiiiery eniphiycil hy Ilorace Walpoh*. *‘^he eon- and though wo are disposed to contest her general 
deiniis the latter for the < xtravagam-«*. of several of principle, we aiw willing to adshit it as a wisi* and 
his conceptions ; for the gigantic «.i/e of Ills swonl prudent om', so far as applied to regulate her own 
ami li Iim't; and for llu; violent fietioiiH of a walk- coinposition. In no part of The (i/d l^JiadiNh JJa- 
ing picture, and a skeleton in a liinnii's cowl. A row, or of any other of her works, docs Miss Reeve 
gliost, slie contends, to he ndinitred as nn iogre- show the possession of a rich or powerful imngina- 
dieiil ill romance, iiiiist behave him*^. ^' like ghosts iu)n. Her dialogue is sensible, easy, ami agreeable, 
of sober demeanour, and subject hiinself to the coni- but neith.rr marked hy higli flights of fancy, nor 
i moil rules still preserved in grange and hall, as cir- strong hursts of passion. Iter apparition is an ordi- 
cmnscriliing beings of his dese,ripiioii. . nary liclion, of which ]>opular supcrsUtion used to 

\\ e must, howe-ver, notwithstanding her miihority, furnish a tlumsand instances, when nigi its were 
enter onr proti'St against relteriiig the realm of slin- long, and u familv, assemlded round a (fiiris.tmas 
dows hy the opinions ciilertaim'd of it in the workl log, had little better to do than to lish'ii to such 
of n’alities. If we are to try gho.sls hy tlie ordinary talcs. Mi'^s Reeve has been very felicitoiislv cautious 
imI( s of hiimauity, we bar them of their privilege'* in shovi ing us no more of Lord Lovel’s ghost than 
cnrii'ely. For iiistanee, why ailinir the exi.'*teiice of she needs niiiHt he is a s.lent apparitinn, palpable 
wan Bwnil phantom, and deny it rlie ternhle utirihnte to the sight only, and never brought forward into 
of mrigiiitynig ils«lalure 1 why admit an enchanted such broad ilay-light as iniTht have dissidvi-d onr 
helmet, and not a gigantic one ! why allow as nn reverence. And so far, vve repeat, the aiitlioross has 
iinpre«*sivo incident the fall of a suit of armour usnl her own power to the utmost uilvnntage, and 
ihiown down, we must suppose, by no mortal hand, gained her point by not atleiiiPiing a step beyond 
and at the same time deny the same supernatural in- It. J-bn we cannot allow tliat flic rule which, in her 
flmMicc the power of promieing the illusion (f#r it is own ease, has been well and wisi-ly adopted, ought 
. only represented ns sneh) upon Manfrcjly which to rire.iiiiiscribe a bolder and a more imngimiiive 
giv«s seeming motion and life to the portrait of his wTiter. 

ancestor? It may be said, and it seems to be Miss In wdiat may be called the eostnmo, or keeping, of 
Riv:ve’.s argument, rfhat there is a verge of prohabi- the ebivalrous period in which the scene of botli is 
Jity, which even the most violent figment must not laid, the language and style of Horace Walpole, lo- 
tr.ins.gresa ; but we reply by The cross qurstiori, that gether with his intimate aeqiiaintance with the 
if we are onco to subject oiir prctCTTiatuTal agents to manners of iliq iniildio ages, form an inoale-ilahle 
the limits of liuman Reason, where arc we, to stop? difFjrencc betivixt 77ie of Otranto and 7 Vie 

We. might, under such n rule, demand of ghosts an Old Knsliftb Jiaron. C^Iaru Reeve, pndi.nbly, was 
neeount of the very circuitous manner in which the^ better nerpininted wnth Plutarch nml Rapin', tiian 
ar pleaseil to open their conmiunicntioiis with the with Frois.sart or Olivitrsdo la jMarche. This is no 
living world. We might, for example, move a quo imputaiinn on the taste of that irijyeuious ladv. Ii 
•irranto against the spectre of the murdered I^ord her flays, Mnehclh was perfsirnicd in a general ’m full 
TiOvel, for Iiirkin.g about the eastern apartment, uniform, and T.nrd Hn.stings w'as (]rc.ssed like a 
wlieii it might have been reasonably expectf3d, that modern high chninl)erlaiivg<>ing to ciuirl. Or, if 
if he (lid not at once iniponch his irgirdcrers to the she looked to roniaiiccs for ht^r authority, those of 
next magistrate, he might at len.^t have put Fitzowen the Preneli school were found introikieing, under the 
into tho secret, and tinis obtained the succession of reign of Ovnis or of Parnmond, or in the f'arly n*- 
hia son more easily than ll!J the dubious and cireni- public of Rome, thi' sentiments and iiinnneis nf the 
tous rnntfi of a single combat. If there should bo court of Louis XIV. In tho pres iit (lav, more af- 
an aiipcal against this imputation. foun’Sei on the tention to costume is deinniuh'd. a'^d authors, as 
universal practice of gliosis in such circumstances, well ns plavors^re obliged to inake atteiiipts, liow- 
wiio always act with singiilar obliquity ill disclosing ever fantastic or grotcsfine, to imitate the manners, 
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on the one hand, and the dress, on the other, of .the 
times in wliicli the scene is laui. Formerly, nothing 
of this kind was cither required or expected ; find it 
is not improbnlde that the manner in which Walpole 
circiims(Tibcs his dialo^pie (m most instances) with- 
in the stilf and stern pvecincts prescribed by a strict 
attention to the manners and lan^ia^e of the tiinr.s, 
is the first instance of such restrictions. In V/ic 
Old Ermlieh Barony on the contrary, a]l parlies 
speak and act much in the fashion ol the scv<‘n- 
teenth century ; einpl«»y^e same phrases of cour- 
tesy; and atlopt the same tone of conversation. 
Baron Fitzowen, and tl^e principal clinracK^s, talk 
after the fashion of country squires of that period, 
and the lower personasos Iikiv^fatrers and >?{ininiera 
of the same era. And “ >fere but the combat in lists 
left out,” or eonvcrteii into a modern duel, the whoh* 
train of incidents niii^ht, for any peculiarity to be 
traced in the dmicct or narration, have taken place 
in the time of Charles II.\ or in either of the two 
succeeding reigns. As it is, the story reads as if it 
had beiMi traitscribed into the langungt;, and re- 
inodeilcd according to the ideas, of this latter period. 
Yet Wf^are uncertain whether, upon the whole, this 
does not rather add to, than dinumsh the interest of 
the work at least it giveJI an ini', rest of a iiidi'r^it 
kind, which, if it cuiinot eoinpele with thht«whlch 
arises out of a highlv ex:tlte<l and poetical imagina- 
tion, ami strict aili ntioii to the eliaraeter and man- 
ners of the middle .fges, has yet tins advanlagCj that 
it reaches its point more snn'l^', than had a highiT, 
inore difiiealt, and more ambitious line* of comoosi- 
tion b«*n attempted. % 

To explain our meaning lie tliilt would please 
the modern worbl, .fet present the exact impression 
of a tale of the middle ages, wilhropeatedly find that 
he will he obliged, in despite of Ins utmost exertions, 
to sa<*rifieo the last lo the first object, andiL»ternally 
expo.se him.self to the just eeiiaiire olthe rigi»l aiitf- 
ipiarv, heeuiise he Iflust, to interest the renders of 
the present time, invest his characters with language 
and sentiments unknown to the pi'riod assigned to 
his story; and thus his utmost elTorts only attain a 
sort of composition between the true and the fieti- 
tioiis, “just as the dress of [.oar, as performdli on the 
stage, IS neither that tif a modern sovereign, nor the 
terulenn naiiitmg and hear-hidc willi which the Bri- 
tons, at the time when that monarch i.s supposed to 
have lived, tattooed their persons, and sheltered 
iheinselves from cold. All tins incon.sisteney is 
avoided, hy adonling tlic si vie of oiir grandfathers 
and greal-graiidfatliers, sufiieieiitly niili(|iiated lo 
accord wilh the antiquated eliaraetiT of the narra- 
tive, vet copious enough to express all that is neces- 
sary to its iniurest, and to supply that deficiency of 
enloiiring which the more niieioiit times do not af- 
ford. ^ 

It is no doubt true, that 77ic Old Knulish Burim^ 
wrillcn in tlie latter and less ambitious taste, is sume- 
tiiiies tame and tedious, not to say iiienn and tire- 
some. The t.jta! ahseiiee of peeulirir chsi meter, (for 
every person introduced is rather described a.s one 
of a genus tliaii as an original, diseriminnted, and 
individual person,) may have its effect in produ- 
cing the p'ediuni which loads the story in some pla- 
ces. 1'his is a general defect in the novels of the 
period, and it was scarce to be cxpecied that the 
ainiahle and ncfiuiiphshed authoress, in her soclurled 
situation, and with acr|ua«ntan«x‘ of events and rha- 
racters derive«l from h(u>ks alone, should have rival- 
led those nnthois who gathered their knowh'dge of 
the human heart from having, like Fiehling and 
Smollett, become nequiunte.fl, by sad experience, 
with each turn of ” iii-any-eoloumd life.” i\or was 
it to be thought that she should have emulated in 
this pnrrieular her protc.typc Walpole, who, as a 
statesman, a poet, arul a man of the world, “ who 
knew the world iike a man,” has given niiich indivi- 
dual eliamcter to his sketch ijf Manfred. What we 
here speak of is not the. deficieney in the. style and 
costume, but a certain creining and low line of nar- 
rative and senteinent, which iiin\ be best illustrated 
by the grave and miniit'* ar3coiinting{;nto which Sir 
PliUip Harclay and the Baron I'itzowen enter, -“after 


an event so unpleasant as the judgment of Heaven 
upon a murderer, brought about by a judicial combat, 
and that combat occasioned by the awful and super- 
natural occurrences in the eastern chamber,— where 
we find the arrears of the estate CTovely set off 
against t he education of the heir, and his early main- 
teiinnee in the. Baron’s family. Vet even these pro- 
lix, minute, and iinnceessary details, are precisely 
such ns would occur in a similar story told by a 
grandsire or grandame to a circle assembled round 
a winter’s fire; and while they take from the dignity 
of the composition, and«W'ould therefore have been 
^ejected by a waiter of more exalted imagination, do 
certainly add in some degree lo its reality, and bear 
in that respect a resemblance to the art '^5‘ith which 
De Foe impresses on his renders the truth of his lic- 
lioiis, hy the insertion of many iiiiiiuto, and imiiiatc- 
rial, or unnatiirnl cireiimstnnces, which we are led 
lo suppose could only be recorded becniiso they aro 
true. Perhaps, to be circumstantial and abundant 
in minute detail, and in one word, theugh an noau- 
thonzed one, to be somewhat vrosy^ is a secret mode of 
securing a certain necessary degree of credulity from 
the hearers of a ghost story. It gives a sort of quaint 
antiquity to the whole, as belonging to the times 
of “superstitious elde,” and those v^um we have 
observed to excel in oral narratives of such a nVitiire, 
nsiinlly stjdv to secure the atrcntioii of rhelr nndi- 
eiiee by emnloying 1 his art. Ai. h‘ast, wlietli'T owing 
to this iiione of telling htT tale, or to the interest of 
the story itself, and its appeal to the secret reserve 
of superstitions feeling which maintains its intlut'iiee 
in most bosoms, The Old Enstljak Huron has al- 
way.s produced as strong an efif'ct ns any slory of 
the kind, altlumgh liable to the ohjections which we 
have freely .stat(>d, without meaning to imr»each the 
talents of the amiable authoress. 

Dismissing tins interesting subject for the present, 
we trust we may find .some future opporiuiiiry to 
offer a few' rnon* uenernl remark.s on the ininuliic- 
tioii of supernatural maehinery into niodern works 
of fiction. 


MRS. ANN RADCLIFFE. 

The life of Mas. Ann Radclif'fe, spent in tlie 
quiet shade of domestic privacy, and m the mter- 
ellangc of familiar nfiections and sympathies, ap- 
pears to have been n.s relirerl and srquestcre'l. as tlio 
fame of her wTitings was brilliant and umversal. 
The most authentic account of her birth, faimlv, and 
personal appearance, seems to be. that coni.iiire)! in 
tlie fullow'ing eommuriieatjoii to uf'Work of cun tem- 
porary hiogranhy. 

“ she w’ns born in Tiondon, in the ycinr I7r>-1, |9th 
July;! the daughter of William and Ann Ward, who, 
though in trade, w'cre nearly the only piTsons of 
tlieir tv.'o families not living in handi^omc, or at least 
easy independence. Her paternal grandmother was 
a (meselden, the sister of the celebrated siirgeoii, of 
whose kind regard her father had a grateful recollec- 
tion, and some of whose presenla, in hooks, 1 have 
seen. The late Ijiciitenant-Culonel Cht*s»;lden, of 
Somerby in Leicestershire, was, I think, another 
nephew of the surgeon. Her father’s aunt, the Into 
Mrs. Harwell, first of Leicester, and then of Dnf- 
field in Derbysli-ire, was one of the sponsors at her 
ftaptism. Her maternal grandmother w-ns Arum 
Oates, the sister of Dr. Samuel Jebb, of Stratford, 
who was the father of Sir Richard : on that .si<le she 
was also related to Dr. Halifax, Bishop of Oloiiees- 
ter, and to Dr. Halifax, Physician to flic King. 
Perhaps it may watify curiosity to state furl her, that 
she was descended from a near relative of the I)c 
Witts of lloljund. In some family papers which X 
have, seen, it is stated, that a De Wilt, of the family 
of John and (Cornelius, eaine to England, under thn 
patronage of government, upon some design of 
draining tlie fens in Lincoliislnro, bringing wilh him 
a daughter,^ Amelia, then an infant. The proaceu- 
tiuii of the plan is supposed to have been interrupted 
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by the robMlion, in the tinin of Charles the First; Mrs. Radclifle’s nonius was more aifvantnscously 
»'*• passod the rcniaiiider dijjjdaycd in the ye«//ia„re, wliiidi appeared 

oi iMH life in a maiisnni near flull, and to have lelt in I7'JU, and wliu li, us we ourselves (then novel- 
many children, of whom vVnn‘iiii was the mother of readers of no ordinarv Q|)uelite) well ret'olJect, at- 
ancestors. traeied in a ronsidmihle de-ree the attention of the 

U Ills adiinrahle writer, whom I nunernber from pnhhu. This work dit-plnys ihe i xubi'ranee and fer- 
ahont the time of ln*r tweiuieth year, wa.s, in her tihfy of imai^inaiion, whielnwas tin* author’s priiici- 
yonth, of a fimire e.Mpusiiely proporlioneii; while fial charfielt risiic. Adxeniuies heaped on adven- 
she resemhiod Iht father, and Ins brother amt sister, tines, in qmok and brilliant sueeessioii, with all the 
in beiiii? low of slaliire. ^[er coniFih'Xion was bean- Imir-braadtli eliarins of e.-:eape or rajitnre, burry the 
tifid, as was her \\ hole countenance, nspcfially her reader alonj^ witli rliein, andilie iimmery and scenery 
eyes, eyebrows, and iiioiit!i. Ol the. faenllie^i of lier by wlneli the action is ‘ffflNNwl, are like those, of a 
mind, let her works speak. Her ^asli*s were such splendid oiicntal tale. Still this woik had ninrkid 
as iiic^lit be e.viieeted from those works. To eoi?- Iraccsroi the dcfccl.s naiikral t«i an nnpraeliscd an- 
■ tcmplat^lie idiuics of creation, but more r>ttrticu- fhor. The scenes were inartilicially eoiineeted, and 
larly the grander features of their di.splay, was one the characters hastily sketched, wiliioni any attempt 
of hi>r chief dcliF'hls: to listen to line music was at individual distinclions; bcins cast in the usual 
another, fchie hud also a j^ratiHcatioii in listening iiioiild ul ardtiit lovers, tyrannical liareiils. with du- 
tu any ^ood verbal sounds ; and would de.<4irc to hear ini-.stic rntiiaiis, niiards, and others, who nad wept 
passaa;eH re])eated fnbn tlicr.atin and Creek classics; or sioriiicd throii;'li the chapters of romance, willi- 
reijiiiriii.::;, at intervals, the most literal traii.^laliuiis out nmen alti>raiioii in tlu-ir laiiiily hnbirsor features, 
that could bif^ivi'n, with all that was possible of for a tinnrii r of a ccntiirv before Mrs. Radchtle’s 
their idiom, liow niiieli soever the vtjr.-iion mmbt be time. iNevi rtlieless, the *S7ci7mn /^^wmact- atlnielcd 
embarrassed by that aim at exactness. Tlioudi iicr mncli notice amon*.? tlie novel-renders of the day, as 
faiu'v was prompt, and she was, as will readily be far execllimx llie onliiiarv iiu;at;n nes.s of stale and 
siiy»i>osMl, qualified in many re.si»ccis for conversa- nninierestiii’:» incident with winch they were at that 
tMiii, -slie liad not the eonlideiice and t«resence of twin* nkijlcd from the ^ieadcnliall press. Indeed, 
iriinri, without wliiidi, a t)ers'jn conscious of beiru' the jitai-n may he claimid for Mrs. Radeliffe, of 
ohsiwcd^ can scaie -ly he at except in lorn?- hiivin;; lucn the first to inrroduce into her prose fic- 
tiit:d soi-K ty. Vi'l she had not h('(‘ii without some tioiis a hcaiirifiil and faiieiiul tope ot natural dc.>4erip- 
f;i)oii examples of what iiiiist have been ready eon- lion and impressive narrative, wliieli had hitiurlo 
versation in more e.xlcnsive circles. Heside.s that a Ihmui exclusively apifli»*d to poetry. Kieldiiif;, Jlieli- 
pri'at part of tier youth had been (las.seri III the ro.d- ardson, Sniolli*tt, even Walpofe, llioii^:.di wriliiiK 
ckneeof her superior relalives, she had the advan- upon an imaginative siilftcct, uii‘ dccaieilly prose 
la.’-c of hemt^ nincli loved, when a cliild, by the late authors. Mrs.Rodcliih* has title to he considered 
Jifi\ iJcFitley ; to whom, on the cstnhli*^liirient of the as the first poet<‘SS of romantic ficiion, that is, if 
fabric, known by the name of Wedi: wood and Iicnl- actual rhythm sffall not he deeiiit'd c.ssential to 
l•■\^^, was apppipriated the siiperiiiteiiderictj of all poetry. 

th.Ji ndated to form and (lesi.i;n. i\Tr. Wedf^w’ood 7/ic f^tniianre of fhn I'^orcsf^ wliieh appenri'd in 
w.is flic iiilidli^'cnt man of coinincree, and the able I7'.M, plju*(d the ntiilior at »>nc(jpm that rank aiidpre- 
clifinisl ; Mr. Ecntley the man of more ^ein'ral einineiiee in In r o\\ n pai ticular style of comjujsition, 
Ibcrature, and of tu.'^lc in the arts. One of her nio- wliieli her woiks have ever since inaintaiiied. IJcr 
tjier's .sisters W'as marricfl to .Mr. Menlley; and, dii- fancy, in this new ctllirt, w as mo.'c retiulated, and 
rin;; tin) life of her aunt, who wmh iiee<»mplis!ied siihketed lo die fetters of a rejiular story. Tlieper- 
‘ac^ordiiis to the moderation,’ — may I say, t lie tri.'jc .soii.s, too, nlthonjjdi perhaps there is noihiim verv 
iTioderation ?--of that day, the little ni<‘ce was a fa- qrhnnai in the conception, were depieteil with skifl 
VMirite;j:uc.sr at <^licl.se*ij and afterwards at 'riirnliam far superior to that which the uulnor had hillierlo 
tirecn, whcie j\Ir. ami Afrs. IJentley resided. At displayed, and the work attracted the laddic ntten- 
t'leir house slie siw .several pjTson.s of (iistifiction lion in proporiion. 'riial of L.a Motte, indeed, is 
for htcraturc ; ami olliers win;, with uit having he^'ii sKelelicd with pariienlar talent, ami most part «>f llie 
.VI (listiiisiiislied, were heiiefic.ial ohject.s of attentym intere.st of the pace di pends upon the vacillation.sol 
for tin ir iiiifids and their manners. Of the foinier a character, wlio, iIidhjl'Ii upon the whole w'e may 
cl-.-iS tin* late Mrs. Moiita:jriie, and onec, I think, rather linn him weak and vicious, than villanons, 
j'l l*io//.i ; of the latter, .Mv.s. Ord. ’f’hc, j'eiif Ionian, is, tie vert hi less, at every moiiieiiL on the point of 
bCuiAM^v^lieni-tn .Stuart, W'as also a visiter tlurf.” hecomiii'' an .•iL'-ent in alrocilii s wliieli his heart clis- 
’Ifi us respect ay y horn and coniiecte:l, MNs Ward, apiiroves of. He is the exact picture “of the needy 
at the aj;{j of twenty-three, aiqiiind the nanic which iiiriii who has known better days;’’ one who, spited 
sin* has made, so faiiiou**, by marrying William Rad- ni the world, from winch he Inns been expelled with 
cliilo, Ksq. #;rinJii!iled at Oxford, and a sMideiit of contempt, and condemned by eireiimstaiiccs to seek 
law. lie renounced prosecution of his lc;^;il studies, an asylum in a desolate inai'sioii full of inysicric.s 
niul b(;eame aflcrward.s proprietor and edito^ of the and horrors, aveiim s himself, hyplayinp; the gloomy 
Chromcle. ^ despot within his own family, and tyranni/iii;^ over 

Tims connected in a manner wdiich iiiiist have, in- tho.se who were .subjected to I'lini only by their strong 
rliieed her to cherish her literary powers, Mrs. Had- sense of duty. A more powerful ajirent appears on 
..lille first came y.*forc the imhlic as a novelist in the seent— obtains the inasli’ry over this dark but 
17 only two years after her marria'^c, ami wdicii irrcsoInie'spiriT, and, by alternate exertion of sediic- 
slie was twenty-five years old. A Romance, enti- lion ami terror, compels him to be his oi^ent in 
tied The Castles of Atklin and Punhat/nr^ which schemes nKaiii.'U the virliie, ainl even the life of an 
she tle'.n produced, n;!jvs hut moderate inlimalion of orphan, whom he was hoiimi in j^ratitude, as well 
t!ie author’s eminent powers. The scene is laid in as in hom)ur*and hospitality, to cherish and protect. 
»Sc()tla'id,*duriiii; the dark a^es, but wdtliont nnv a>- , The lieroirn*, too, w’caniii' the usual costume ol 
teniiit to trace cither lliu iicciiliar manners or scenery imiocenee, purity, and ^‘simplicity, as proper to hero 
of the country : and althonidi, in readins the work i: ^s as while trowms are to the icx in irencral, has 
• w'ith that express puniosc, vve can now trace .some .some pleasant touches of ori;?inaIitv. HerKratefu) 
£j.*rni 3 of that taste, and talent for the wild, roman- aflectiun for the La Motte family—licr reliance on 
lie, and mysterious, which the authoress afterwards their truth ami honour, when iho wifi* had become 
employed with siioli efleet, we c:inn;it consider the unkind, and the fatlier ti^achcrous towards her, is 
\*'ork, on the whole, as by any meaiia worthy of her an interesting and individual trait in her character, 
pen. It is nevertheless curious to compare this Rut ulthouti;h undoubtedly the tiflents of Mrs. itad- 
skcich with Mrs. RadclitT^s more esteemed produc- clilfe. in the important point of drawing aiii>finish- 
tions, .since it is of consequence to the history of bn- ing the characters of her narrative, were greatly iin- 
mari genius to prc.scrvc its earlier cfTcfrls, that we provcil since her rarjier attempts, and iiiarii/esiod 
iiiay trace, if possible, how the oak at length germi- sufficient po\u*r to raise her far above the eomiinm 
nates from the unmarked acorn. ' crowd of novelists, this was not the department of 
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art on whic\i her popuiamy rested. The public i attaehinent by the cloomy influence or unfaithful 
were chiefly ariuiflcd, or rather fii.s(>inatcil, by the 1 and nppn ssive Kiiartliiins, and both become inhabi- 
wonderful conduct ol a story, in winch the author ! tants of iime-stri«’ken towers, and witnesses of 
so successfully called out the feelings of mystery and scenes now i)ordermg on the supernatural, and now 
of awe, while chapter after chapter, and incident . upon the liornhle. Hut this gciierni rcseniblance 
after incident, maintained the thrilling attraction of is only such as wc love to recognize m pictures 
awakened curiosity aiTd suspended' interest. Of wliieli liave been painted by the same hand, and as 
these, every reader felt the force, from the sase in companioiis for each oilier. Every thing m llie 
his study, to the family group in middle life, wliieh Afi/slt rics of I'dolplia is on a larger and more suh- 
nssemhles round the evening taper, to seek « solace lime scale, than in The llomance of the Ihnsf : the 
from the toils of ordiiiaja^ xistence by an excursion ' interest is of a'Tnore agiialiug and iriimmdops na- 
iiito the regions of Jiila-paiion. The tale was the tore; the scenery ol a \^ildcr and niore ternbe de- 
inorc striking, bceause varied and relieved<)>yde- si-ription; the ^-liaraetera disiuiguished by tieicey 
scriptions of the ruincil mtuisinn, and the foicsi v. ith hud more giganlie lealures. iMouioni, n lolly soiileil 
which it is surrounded, under Si> many dilierent I desperado, and (hiplain of (Jomlottieri, ^.-Tiiids be- 
poirits, now pleasing and screiVe, now tjlouniv, now side fj.*i Mollc and his Maiquis, like one'qt IMilton s 
terrible — scenes which coulii only have been drawn flerids hesidr; a wilidi’s jiimiliar. Adeline iscoiilincd 
by one to whom nature had given the eic of a paint- within a ruined niniior-house, hut her sisic r heroim*, 
er, with the siarit of a poet. ' Kmily, is imprisoned in a huge castle, like those of 

In 1793, Mrs. Radel die had the advantage of \isit- feudal times; the one is attacKid and defended by 
ing the scenery 4 )f the Ilium*, and, although we are bands of nriiied banditti, the other onjy threatened 
not positive ot Jlie fact, wo are strongly iiielineil to by a visit fr«)in eoiislablcs and ihiefitukers. The 
suppose, that The Mysteries of Cdoliiho were writ- scale of landscape is eiin.dly diflerenf ; the «juiel 
ten, or, .at least corrtcted, aVfer the date of this and liiniteil woodland scenery of the one work form- 
journey; for the iiiouhlering castles of the robber- ing a contrast with the splendid and high -wrought 
chivalry of Germany, sitimted <m the wild jiiid ro- de.seripliniis of Italian iiiuuntaiii-grandeur which 
ninntic banks of il’iat rilebrated .stn‘iiiii,«sy'fti *41 ocinirs in the 4>tli4*r. 

liave given a bold4'r fliglit to her imagination, and a In gem ral, I'he ^Mysteries of Vdolpho was, at its 
more glowing 4*hara4-ter to Iut C4iIouniig, liian are first apfiearance, corisider4’d as a step heiond Mrs, 
exhibited in 'The. J^omanre of the Torest. The j Rndcldle's formiT work, iu:*,h as tlial had juplly 
scencrv on the Lakes of We.'itiyoreland, whieli Mrs. I advanced her. VVe eiiti-rtam tiii! same oi iiii4Hi in 
llnd4‘iillb visili*d al)4)ur tin* same tillu^ was also | again reaiiiiig them both, even afUT soim* j^ ars* 
highly cal4*ulnt4*4l M aw;tkeii lu-r fancy, as nature i inten'al. Vet llii re wi n* persons of no mean jiidg- 
basin th(*.se wild hut hi autiiiil ri'gmns realized the! iiicnt, to whom the si!U|ilieiry of Ihc Rumanvc of 
descriptions in whn lblliis am lioross lovi’d to iiidulgi*. the l\;resf si‘t)iieil fin fenihle to the nioie highly^ 
IJi’r remarks upon these countriij,'! were given to the eolouri'd and hroadi'r style of The Ahjslrriis 0 / 
public in 179t, in a ViTv widl written work, entitled, Tdofnho; ami it must remain niatler of opmion, 
A Journey ihroufih Jlolland, iW. . whi'llu*? their prefiTeiiee lie h»*tler founded tliaii in 

Much wasofeiyirsi* expei-teu from Mrs. Rfid4*lifi4*’s the partialities i>f a flrsl love, wineh in lilcratiiri*, as 
next eflbrt, ami the Aiooksi'llers felt themselvi’s an- ! in lifi*, an* ofti'ii umiuly preilomuiaiit. With the 
tliori.sc<l in otlering what was then I’oimiilercil sis an J niajoritv of nadirs. tli45 .«iipi.nor maenif'ci'iiiT of 
niipreeedeiited sum, ."lOU/, lor 77ii; Muf-teries o/< iand.s.'npe, and diirnilv of eom-eptiwii of eliaractcr, 
I duipho. It often happ4*iis, that a writers previous j .S(*r'uri‘i] tliepaliii lor the mon* n ci iii work, 
reputation pmves tlie greatest enemy wliieh, in a [ Tlie fifth produelion by whii'li Mrs. Railellflc 
second attcTiipt upon public favour, lie bar to en- 1 airested the aiti iition of flu* piiblii*, was faled to he. 
eouMlcr. Exaggerated 4'xpeetalioiis an* ixciIcmI and | her la^t. Tht H.dioit, wliieli apne'ind m i:'.'n, was 
eiiT.iilated, and critieism, which had been seiliii’i-il , pundmsed by tin* l>of>ksi-lli‘rs lor MiO/, and nbtmned 
into former approbaiioii by ibc pleasure (»f surprise, | a slian of pimlic faviairi'iimii to .my ofit.s pri^Ii ci s- 
ii iw stands aw'aki iii'fl aiid alert to poiinee upi»n ; sons.* f?i*re, too, the aiiflii»r had, with niiicli jiidg- 
everv failimr Mrs. Kadelitfe's po]'ulanTv, how'i'ViT, | ini*in, takiai siieli a point of distance and iJi.siineiion. 
stood the test, and was lieiglileiii'il rather than di- j thjiit while emploMiig Iut own peculiar lali'iit, and 
ininisheil by 'The jMystrHes' of I dolpho. The vi ry | iiainting in the style of which she may hei'on.^idered 
Harm; was fa*«cinaliii,g, and the puhlii*, who nmlied , tlie iiiviMilor, shi* eaunot bi: charged with ii'peating 
upon it with all the i-arn'mc'-'s of curiosiiy, ros4* froiii ' or C4M»vuig lu-'wlf. .She selecti'd the new ami 
it with uiKsated apia lite. When a ffimily was iiu- ' iiowi rfi.l miu hiin-iy atlbrded lu r by the l*e>..4 ro-. 
iiierous, (he voliiiiics always flew, ami were .^oini’- Micifui, w hen estahlislu-d in itsparaibpount .*>111 1 ru.nty, 
times torn, from hand to lianil, and llie I'omnlanits ami tht'D-by had at her liisposal, monks, spn ", dun- 
of tho.se whose stU(Jic.s were thus interniplei), wi-ic gi*oiis, tin* iiinU* ohi/lieue** of the bigot, fhi- dark 
a general tribute to till* genius of tin* aiithur. An - 1 and dominating stiirit of the erafty ]>ni*st,— all the 
otlit>r might hi; found of a ilillerent ami highyr lie- j tlmn«liTs ot the Vatican, and all tlic terroi*s of the 
Kcription, in the. dwelling of the lonely invalid, or liiquisi|ioii. I'liis fori unale adoption plaeed in the 
unregarded votary of celibacy, who was bewitched handsuf the uuihorcss apoweriiii set of agents, who 
away from a sense of .solitiiuc, of indisposition, of were at once sin.jilied wuli means and motives for 
the neglect of the world, or of secret sorrow*, by the bringing fopvaril scenes of liorror ; and lhij.s a tinge 
potent ciinrin of tins mighty enchantress. Perhaps of probability was thrown oyer tvcii those parts of 
the perusal of such works’ may, wit lumt in justiia*, the story, which arc rno.‘=t iiicousistent with the 
be* compared w'ilh the use of ofiiatcs, baneful, wlicii ordinary train of liuiiian events, 
habitually and eonstantly resorted to, but of most Must wrilirs of romaticc have been desirous to 
blessed uower in those mvgiients of pain and of hill- introduce their narrative to^ the ^I'uiler, in .sonic 
giior, when the whole Iu’ikI is sore, and the whole manner vyliich iniglit at once, excite iiilerest, and 
heart siek. if tho.se who rail indiscniiiinately at this prepare hi.s mind for the species of excitation w liieh 
specie.s of coiiipositioii, word* to consider the rpian- it was tin: author's object to produce, lii VY/a 
tity of actual ideusiirc wliieh it produe(!.s, and the If alia this has been aehieved by Mfs. Radeliflo 
much ijreater pioportiou of real sorrow ami distress with an i!tir;iiiiiiiion dej*ree of felicity, nor is rlierc 
W'hich It alleviates, their iihilaiithropy oiiglit to mo- any parr of the romanec itself which is more striking, 
derate their critical pride* or religious intblcrmiee. than its jiupre.ssive comineiic^mient. 

To return to 'The Mysterus 0 / llilolpho. The an- A imrty of )|j)nglish travellers visit a Neapolitan 
thor, pnrsuirijr ht^r own favourite bent of eompMsi- church. “ Within the shadoof the iKirtico, a person 
tion, and again waving her wand over the world of W'ith folded arms, and eyes dircrled towards the 
woiid(4 and imaf-dnation, had judieiously used u spell ground, was paeiiig bcKind the pillars the wliolu 
of broader and more potent command. The siiua- metent of the pavement, and was appareiifiy so cn- 
tiori and distrcsiies of the heroines, have here, and in ga:a*(l by Ifis own thoughts, ns not to obset vo that 
TheRamnvceof theFu'^esL a<gc;ieni^aspeetofsiiiii- strangers wen*, apnroaching. lie turned, however, 
larity. Both are divided from tb»* object of thdr suddenly, ab if startled by the sound of steps, and 
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thrn, witlioul further pniisi.. plided to a door that 
opened into the ehurch, and aisappenrpfj. 

“’rh(3re was soniethint; too extraordinary in the 
figure of this man, ^nd too singular in his comluet. 
to pass unrintiri*tl oy the visiters. He was of a tall 
thin figure, hending^orward Iroiii the slmuldors: of 
a .sallow complexion, and harsli features, and had 
an *’ye, which, as it Itioked ep from the cloak that 
iniiliied the lower pArl of his ruimteiiancc, wa.s ex- 
prcs.dve of iiiieommon feftjcity. , 

“ 'I’hc travellers, on entering the churrh, l«u)kcd 
round for the stranger, wlu) had passeil iliitiier 
before them, hut he was n«»where ♦(» !»e seen ; am^ 
. througlK all the shade of tlu; long aisles, only one 
other pel son appeared. This was a friar of the 
adjoining eonveiit, who sometimes pointed out to 
strangiTs the ohjects in the cliureh wliieli were 
most worthy of attention, and who now, >\ith this 
design, approaelwd ijie party that had just entered. 

“ VVlieii tin* parly had viewed the dilUTeiit shrines 
and wliaievi’j had been jiulgeil worthy of observa- 
tion, and w«TC reinrmng through an ohsj'urc aisle 
towards the portico, they pi re«'ived the |)ersfm who 
liad appeared uiion the slims, passing towards a 
eonli ■^s^lnaI on the left, ami, as lu* <*ntereil it, one 
of till* party poinn-d liim out to tlie friar, and en- 
quired who he was ; the friar liirmng to look after 
him, did not immediately reply, Uit, on ihequesti .n 
being p p< aled, he iiielmed liis head, as in a kind of 
ohei-^nnee, ami ealmly P’ldied, ‘ He is an as'sassin.’ 

Vii assassin!’ exelnimed one of the Knglish- 
incii ; * an assassin, and at liberty !’ 

“ All Italian genlliMiian, who was of the party, 
smiled at llin astonishment of his friend. 

‘“Ill' has sought saneliiary here,’ replied the 
fnar; ‘wilhui theac walls he mav not he hurt.’ 

\ our altars, tlu-n, protect a miinlcicr!’ said 
the Kngrislimnn. 

“ ‘ He could find shelter nowhere, else,’ answered 
the friar, meekly. 

****** 

“‘I’m c»hsi>rve yonder < onfessituial,’ aildid the, 
Italian, ‘that beyond the pillars (ui the left of the 
aisle, below a |)aiiited window. Have yon distovered 
it? Tile eoloiiis of the glass throw, instead of a 
light, a shade over that jairt of the church, which. 

• perli.ms, pievi iits ynm distinguishing what I mean.* 

‘•Tlie I'mulishriian lookid wdiither his friend 
pointed, and ohsiTVed a confessional of oak, or 
some verv dark w-ood, adjommg the wall, and re- 
marked alsf), that it was the same which the assifs- 
siii had just entered. It cijiivi.stuil of three compart- 
ments, eovered w'ith a black canopy, in the central 
di vision \va« the. eliair of the confessor, elevated by 
P<>m^s above the. pavement of the church; 
und*m eiihiT hrfWl was a small closet, or box, with 
steps leading iin to n grated partition, at which the 
penitent might kneel, and, concealed from oliserva- 
lioii, pour into the ear of the confessor, the con- 
sciousness of crimes that lay heavy at his heart. 

“ ‘ You iibscrve it'?’ said the ituliaii. _ • 

“ ‘1 do,’ replied the Knglisliinnn; ‘it is the same 
which (lie assassin had passed into; and I think it 
one of lh«! most gloomy spots I ever beheld ; the view 

• of it i** enough to strike a criminal with despair!’ 

“ ‘ We, in Italy, arc not so apt to despair,’ replied 
the Italian, smilingly. 

“ ‘ Well, but what of this confessional V enquired 
the Kiiiglishnian.* * The iissassiri entered it.’ 

“ ‘fie has no relation with wliat I am about to 
mention,’ said the Italian ; ‘ but I wish you to niarX 
the place, because some very extraordinary circiiiii- 
stnnees belong to it.’ 

• “ * W’hnt are they ?’ said the Englishman. 

“'It is now several years since the confession, 
which is connected with them, was made at that 
very confessional,’ added the Italians ' the view of 
it, and the sight of the assassin, with your suipriiH! 
at the liberty which is allowed him, led me to a re- 
collection of the sto^. When yon return to the 
hotel, 1 will communicate it to you, if you have nO 
pleasanter mode of engaging your tnne.^^ 

“ ‘After 1 have taken another view of jhis solemn 
edifice,’ replied the Englishman, ‘ and particularly 


of the confessional you have pointed to my notice.* 
“ While the Knglishrnaii glanced Ids eye over the 
high roofs, and along the solemn perspectives of the 
Santa del Pianto, he perceived the figure of the as- 
sassin stealing from the confessional across tlio 
choir, and, shocked on afpiiii beholding him, he 
turned his eyes, and hastily imiited the eniirch. 

“The friends then separated, and the Englishman, 
soon after returning to hi.s hotel, received the 
voliiiiie.* Ho read as follows.” 

'I'his introductory pusijMi^iyhu'.h. for the refer- 
ences w'hicli it henis to tlie story, and the anxious 
curiosity it excites in thy reader’s ndnd, may he 
coinpared to the dark aim vaulted gateway of an 
ancient easlle, is followed by a tale of corrt'spondinf^ 
mystery and terror; "in fietailing which, the art ot 
ATr.^. lladclide, who was so great a niistress of 
throwing her narrative into niystery, nflordiiig half 
inlimatioiis of vi iled and secret horrors, is used per- 
haps li) the very iitterinost. And yet, though our 
reason ultimately prett'iis us with this criticism, wo 
believe she generally suspends hen renionstranco 
till the perusal is ended ; and it is not until the last 
page is read, and tlie last volume closed, lhat wc 
feel ourselves disposed to censure that which has so 
keenly linterestcd us. We hecoiiie then at length 
ati'anv that (here is no imeommou merit in the 
g-'inral eontrivance of the story; tliat many of the 
iiieideiits are imprul>ul)Ie, and some of the mysteries 
left unexplained ; yet the impn*H.«ioii of general dc- 
liglit winch \\v hnv('b rtx'eived fnnn the perusal, re- 
imuns unuhati'd, fur it is fouudod on recollection of 
the powerful eniolions ofrwonder, eurionity, even 
fear, to whudi \vo have been subjected during the 
riirreney of the narrative. • 

A yoiuh of liii.:l>vhirlli and noble estates becomes 
e.nninoured of a damsc’l of low fortunes, unknown 
race, aixi all that portion of beauty and talents 
which belongs to a heroine of romariee. Their 
union is oppusad by Ins familf, and chiefly by the 
pride of Ins mother, who calls to her aid the real 
neroof tile tale, her confessor, Father Seliedoni, n 
strongly drawn chariieier iis evcT stalked ihrougli 
the regums of romaiici>, equally detestable for llio 
<*nniea’*be Inis formerly junietrated, and those 
which he is willing to com nut ; formidable from his 
talents and energy; at oiiec a liypoerito and a pro- 
fligate, unfeeling, unrelenting, and implacable. With 
the aid of this agent, Vivnhli, lliq lover, is thrown 
into the dungeons of the Inquisition, while Klleiia, 
his bride, is carried by the jdtiless riionk to an ob- 
scure den, where, finding the service.s of an asso- 
ciate likely to foil his expectation, he resolves to 
imirder her with his own hand. Hitherto the story, 
or, at least, the situation, is not altogether dissimilar 
from till* JMyatfricfs of Udolpho; but the fine scene, 
where the monk, in the act of raising his arm to 
murder his, sleeping victim, discovers her to be his 
own child, is of a new, grand, and powerful charac- 
fiT, and the horrors of the wretch, who, on the 
brink of murder, has hut just escaped from commit- 
ting a crime of yet more exaggeraltxl horror, con- 
stitute the strongest painting which has been pro- 
duced by Mrs. Kadcliltc’s pencil, and form a crisis 
well lilted to he actually embodied on canvass by 
some gn at muster. In theprisDus of the Inquisi- 
tion, the terrific Sclicdoiii is met, cuunlorplotted, 
and at length eonvitecd, by the agency of a being 
ns wicked himself, wlio had once enjoyed hia 
conli'tence. Several pauses of breathless suspenso 
are thrown in, during the detail of these intrigues, by 
which Mrs. Radclitie knew so well how to give 
interest to ihe work. • 

On re-eon sidering the narrative, we indeed dis- 
cover that many of the incidents are imiicrfectly 
explained, and that w'e onn distinguish points on 
which the authoress had doubtless inttuided to lay 
the foniidatioii of something whidi she afterwards 
forgot or omitted. Of the first ela'S, is the astonish- 
ment testified by the Ornnd Inquisitor with such 
striking eifect, when a slrnnge voice was heard, 
even in the awfnl presence of that stern tribunal, to 
assume the lisk of interrogation proper to ita 
judges. The incident in itself is most impressive. 
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As Vivaldi is blindfolded, and bound upon the rack, 
the voit:e of a mysterious a^ent, who had repeatedly 
crossed his path, mid always eluded his seareh, is 
heard in iiiiii$>le in liis cxaiiiination, and strikes the 
whole as-ciiil)ly with coiisteriia'iori. “‘Who is 
come amongst us 7 ’ he [the (Iraiid InqiiisitorJ re- 
pealed, in a louder tone. Still no iin.-^wer was re- 
lumed ; hut again a eoulused miiniiur sounded from 
the tribunal, and a gLUieral oon- teniation seemed to 
prevail. NopcrsonspokewitliMinieieni pi( -< Uunenee 
to he understood by V iv aldi; soinetliiieje.\trnonHiiary 
appeared to be passT?^" aftd be awaited the e-.Hje 
with all the pnlieiiee ho couhl coiiiUMiid. tSooii 
after he heard ilie doors "opened, ae.d the imi e of 

f iersoiis quitting the chambcT. di <i> }“iii nee. fol- 
owed ; hut he eertniiv iluft the Imsiilieis were 
still be.-idfi him, wainiig to In-riii ilieir work of tor- 
ture.” This is nil unqiie'tionably M-ry impre. sive; 
but no other explanaiiou of tin; nitrMdii'*^ eliaracn r 
is given, tiian thrft he is an of.ieer of tin Tnqiu iliun ; 
cinu Mist mice wbieli may evidaui bis bt iMg present 
at Vivaldi’ oxavjiiiatioii, iiul by no jiitmis bismier- 
fe-eriee with it, against the ijiea-ure of diet hand 
IiKluisilcr. The lalter teriainly would iieillier ha\e 
hocn surprised at the prc’enee of one of bis own 
oilleials, nor overawed bve ids d(poiitiien. ^ smee 
the one was a ludiit of ordinary du y, mid lhe#jflK% 
must iiave been aiM omile.'l a-* mi iim.< r iia ue,*. li 
limy be added also, tliai there i.-^ no fall or >a;isf:ie- 
lory reason a sigmdd'or i!ie lell and iiepi ying Ims- 
tility of /ampari to JSeliedom, and tliat tla* na- 
sons wiiieh can be gutluaed aie ijiadi.quutL' and tri- 
vi.nl. # 

We mnr iiotiee mi insfmiee of even gn*ater negli- 
geiiee, m the passager n. .‘•jk I’twig the ruined juilaee 
of tl'e J'li'iroTie di < ^*lmbru^e.■^, wW'i’o tlie iiiiperfeet 
tale of Jiorror liiiittd at hj a peasunf, t‘ne guide of 
Scludoiii, appears to jar upon the galled eoi/bt it reu 
of the monk, and iiuluei s the leader to e\p<-. t a 
train of important ncnseqiieiicc.’ji Itfiioiu .''tionnbiy. 
the ing.Miioii.s authoross liaa meant this liall-toul 
tale to e'jiT(‘spoiid with some iiartieular.s in the pro- 
potfeilde\iiopemenTof the story, wliieli having bom 
liiiislied more linsiily. or in a diirereiit lumiiier fioiii 
wbal slu' intended, she had, like a eamless iimtter, 
iiegli'eted to taUe up Inir “loose stilel.es.’’ It is, 
Iviwever, a bipilkiiig «>f iIk r'.id'.r’s iimudintioii, 
wlueli aiiibors 111 this depar«iii( iil vould do well to 
guard against. At the same time, erities are be ai ml 
iij iiierey to rfiiuanluT, how iriuch more easy it is to 
devise a comjdicated eliaiii of inten st, ilian to djs- 
cntangle it with perfect felicity. Diyilcri, if is said, 
u.'sed to curse the inventor'- ul' lifib acss in the drama, 
and rommice-wTitcrs owe no ble'«siiigs to the iiie- 
liiovy ol liim who devi-^cd e.\])lamifory idiripters. 

Wc have Ik cn foM, lliaf in llii.s beauii!ul romance, 
tlie eiistoiiis and lule.s of the luqni-'ition lia\c bteii 
violated ; -i charge more ca.sily made than orov«:d, 
mid which, if true, is of uiiiior importaiiee, 1 km a use 
its code is happily but little known to ns. It is in.at- 
tcrofniore obvious i riiicisiiij and tlicn'iorc a grealt r 
error, that tlie .sera|(s of lialiaii Imigiiage introduced 
to give locality t«i l!ie ^eciie. are iioi liiini ilv idioscii. 
mid savour of an’e»'Saiioii. Hut if ]\lis. KadcbUe diil 
not iiiiimaicly ini(lej'st.Miul the Imigiiag'' riiul iii.ui- 
tiei'.s of Italy, tile following extrm i may pro\e how 
W'ell >Iic knew how to p.iuit Jlalimi he« m ry, w'b.icli 
she euidd only liave &eeii in the pictures of (^‘laudc 
or Poussin. , 

“ Tiiese excursions sonictimca led to Pir/ziioli, 
Ihiia, or the woody difis of Paiisilippo; and a**, on 
their rttiirii, they midcd uhug the inuuiiiight bay, 
the mclodie.s of ila*.‘,aii .strains f^etmed to give eii- 
chantnieiit to the i-emery of its Fhore. At this cool 
hour the voices of tlic vme-dres.^cis were frequently 
heard in trio, us they reposed, aficr the la'oonr ol tin; 
day, on hoiiuj pleasant proinoniory, undor the Hliade 
of poplars; or tlia hrisk music of the (Inricc from 
nsliermen, on the margin of the waves belovv. The 
boatmen rested on iheii oars, while their cohipany 
listened to voices modulated !iy soiusibility to finer 
eloquence, lhnn«it is in tlic power of art alone to 
display ; and at otlh rs, while they oh.qf*rvcd the airy 
natural grace, w'hieti dk'tiiiguishes the dunce of the 


fishermen and pna.sant girls of Nnplc.s. Frequently, 
as they glided round a iiroimmtory, whose shaggy 
mas.i^es iiopi nded far over the sen, such magic soehes 
of hcniity unfolded, adorned by these dancing groups 
citi the bay liiwond, ns no pencil bould do justice to. 
The dr#p clear waters rullceutV every image of* the 
landscape; tlic ciiils, branebing into wild forms, 
crowned with groves, whose loiigh foliage often 
spread down tliiir stetps in picturesque luxuriance; 
the ruined villa, on soiiu* byld point, peeping through 
flic trees; pca.s.lii is’ cabins hanging on the preci- 
pices, and tile dancing figures on the strand— all 
touched with tlr.* silvery lint and .soft shadows of 
inoonliglit. On the other hand, the sen, trembling 
with a long line of radiiince, mid sbowiillg m the 
clear di.*«tiiMce the t ails i)i vesuds stealing in every 
direction along its sjirfacc, prcseiitnl a prospect n.s 
grand as lli(‘ landscni)e w as b: anlithl.’’ There are 
oibiT descriptive passage.^, which, like those in 77/e 
?,iu-ltroK nf iqiproacli more tieaily to the 

stx lc ol Nnivator ilosa. 

77/c /fu/iati was nccivcd with as fnuch ardour 
ns Mrs. Rarieliirc’s two jircxioiis novels, and it was 
iroiii no eoldness on the )>iirl of tlm pnlilic, that, like 
an actress in full imssi-st-ion i/f npiilaudcd juiweiH, 
she cliojse to n ircat from tlie sl:u,e in the hiaze of 
her fame. After piihln ation of 77n Y/o/ii/k, in 1707, 
the pnidic \ie>-e notjfnvoured with any more of Mrs. 
il.idch/rc’s j.iddication.*^. 

\yc as’c left HI x.ain to c<»nii‘ctnri! the rea.'Jcn.s, 
wliicIi, for more than twiiity vi-ar.s, i‘ondi mned an 
iimigmation so fertile, so far a.s tlic public were cim- 
ciriiul, to stc'.liily. The voice, of unfriendly ciiti- 
cisio, alw.av s as sure an attendant ij(k)ii merit ns 
envy her.seir, may perliaps have iiitimidalefl the 
gemlcmss of her ehmacter; or Mrs. llailclill'e, as 
Irequditly ]ia|.| ens, ii'.:iy ioivc hern disgiisti d at 
suing the niede of eomposiium, wlneh siie liad 
hrqiiu'lit into 1,'iihion, proicm d by tlie host of s>'i\ilo 
iiiiilafors, who coidd only ropy ami niider inoro 
proniinent her difeet.'<, withoiil aspiring to her 
merits Ihit so steadily did slic keep her rc'-olnlioa, 
that for more than twi iitv yi ars the name of Mrs. 
ICadelide was never nu iitioiieil, imk ss with refereri'-o 
to her former prodiietjons. ami m gi m'rni (*<o k IimmI 
w'us the cuireiit of her liu ) lliire was a belief that 
Fate had removed lu r from tli" lec iie. 

iNolw lliisf muling hi r reTrainin.g trom piililicritien, 
it is iiiipn«..sil)le to helime ilia I an inHiginalion so 
strong, supported by sneli ready p.iwers of expn a- 
sioM, .^liould have remained iriactive (inriiig so long 
a jariod; hut the mamisciipts on wliieli slu* was 
oecasioiially eoij/Ioved have a.s yef hei ii w itliiudd 
Irom llie public. \Vc have reaRoii to believe, that 
arimigenu .its were at one time almost . h d , 

lictwviii Airs. Radcliflc and a hf^Thli fe.-p«M-i.vh]o 
IiiiMi.'^lmig-lionse, rc.specling a poetical romance, but 
were broke ii oH’iii cmiseiiui lU’c of the aiilhor clmng- 
ingor delaying her intention of piihlicatiun. It is to 
Ik hoped, that the world will not he uiiiinntcly dc- 
;jii\c(l w’hat undoiihterjly tiinst he the source of 
iinicli j'/lensurc whenever it .'•lirdl see the light. i 

'I’lie tenor of Mis. Raddifie’s private life seems to 
have been pecidiarlv caliii mid stqiiestered. Sho 
probably «lec iiu d the sort of p‘'rBonal notori/'ty, 
which, HI J.>uiidon .soi iety, nsiinily attaches to per- 
sons of literary nienl ; and perhupe no author w iioi^e 
work.*^ v'l ic so universally read and admired, was 
so liitl , ] ih /iially known evgn to the most active 
of that d IK if 7K n}ile of distiiiclioii, who rest their 
paciilii'i . isions to fashion upon the .'■•eIe<-lioii of 
literary .locu- ■ . Her estate was ceriniiily not iho 
less tfracioi ri : and it did not di.siiirb Mrs. Rad- 
cliltcks domi>,ic comforts, although ninny of her ad- 
mirers hdieved, and some arc not yut uiidcct-ived, 
that, in coiipt'iuence of brooding ovi r the terrors 
which she dipictci, her reason liud at length been 
ovcrlurued, mui that the author of The Mysteries nf 
("dolpho only e.xi.sted us the nu lanchoiy inmate of a 
private in:«d>hoiisc. This report was gciienilly 
Sinead, mid so (Mudidciitly repeated in print, aa wi ll 
as in coiivel^aiion, that the. ]*kliior hdievtd it for se- 
veral years, imtil, greatly to his satisfaction, ho 
Icaiiicd from* good auilioriiy that there ncitlier was, 
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nor ever had been, the most distant foundation for 
this unpleasing rumour. 

A false report of another kind gave Mrs. Radclifle 
much concern. In Miss Seward’s Corri'spondetice, 
among the literary gossip of the day, it is roundly 
stutetl^ that the Plays upon the Passions were Mrs. 
Hadclillti’s, and that %he owned them. Mrs. Had- 
clilTc was much hurt at being reported capable of 
borrowing from the fame of a gifted sister; and the 
late Miss Seward would probably have suflered 
equally, had she been aware of the pain she inflicted 

S giving currency to a rumour so totally uiifound- 
The truth is, that, rcshling at a distance from 
t metropolis, and living upon litcAiry iiitclligenci* 
■as her drdly food, Miss Seward was sometimes im- 
posed upon by those friendly caterers, who were 
more anxious to supply her with the newest intelli- 
gence, than solicitous about its accuracy. 

Diiriiifl: the last twelve years of her life, Mrs.Rad- 
clifl'e siiUcrcdfrom a .spasmodic, asthma, which con- 
siderably affected her general health and .spirits. 
This chronic slisorder took a more fatal turn upon 
the 9th of January and uiion the 7th of Feb- 
ruary following, terminated the life of this ingenious 
and amiable lady, at her own house in London. 

Ma^. Raucuffr, as an author, has the most de- 
cided claim to take her place among the favoured 
few, W'liu have been distinguisiied^as the founders of 
a class, or school, ^jiie led the way in a (leculmr 
style of composition, aflecting powerfully the mind 
of the reader, which has since hcfii atlemptcd by 
many, but in which no one has attained or approach- 
ed the excellencies of the original- in vi-n tor, unless 
perhaps the author ol 7 Vie Pamilyof Monlorio. 

The species of romance which iMrs. Radclifle in- 
troduced, hears nearly the same relation to the novel 
that the modern anomaly entitled a melo-dramc 
does to the proper drama. , It does not appf:al to the 
judgment by deep delineations of human feeling, or 
stir the passions by scenes of deep pallios, or awakeii 
the fancy by tracing out, with spirit and vivacity, 
the lighter tra<*c8 of life and manners, or excite 
mirth by strong representations of the ludicrous or 
humorous. In other words, it attains its interest 
neither by the path of comedy nor of tragedy ; and 
, yet it has, noiwithstaiiding, a deo|.), decided, and 
' iiowerful effect, gained by means iiidi'pe.ndeiit of 
both — by an appeal, in one word, to the passion of 
fear, whether excited by natural dangers, or by the 
suggestions of superstition. Tlie force, therefore, of 
the production, lies in the delineation of external fti- 
cident, while the characters of the agents, like the 
figures in many hindscapes, arc entirely subordinate 
nrjjgscxncs in which they are placed ; and an* 
^nl^ilisflll^liii^hed by such outlines as make them 
seem approprialeto the rocks and trees, which have 
been the artist’s principal objects. The persons in- 
troduced, -and here also the correspondence bolds 
betwixt the mclo-dronic and the romantic novel,-- 
bear the features, not of individuals, but of the class 
to which they belong. A dark and tyraiiiiicol^coimt; 
an aged crone of a housekeeper, the, diipositary of 
many a fuiiiily legend ; a garrulous waitiiig-nuiid ; 
a cay and light-hearted valet: a villain or two of 
nil-work: and a lieroineu fiillillud with all perfec- 
tions, and subjected to all manner of hazards, form 
the stock-in-trade of a romancer or a melo-drania- 
tist; and if these personages be dressed in the pro- 
per costume, and converse in language sullicicntly 
appropriate to their stations and qualities,, it is not 
expected that the audience shall shake their sides at 
the humour of the dialogue, or weep over its pathos. 
^ On the other hand, it is necessary that these cha- 
racters, though not delineated with individual fea- 
ture^ should be truly and forcibly sketched in the 
outline ; that their dress and general appearance 
should correspond with and 8upport*the tnck of the 
scone : and that their language and demeanour 
should either enhance the terrors amongst which 
they move, or form, as the action may demand.a 
strong and vivid contrast to them. Mr» Radclin&s 
powers of fancy were particularly happy in depict- 
ing such personages, in throwing upon them and their 


actions just enough of that dubious ligh Avhich mys- 
tery requires, and in supplying them with language 
and iiianiiers which correspond with their situation 
and hnsmess upon the scene. We may take, as an 
^nniple, the admirable description of the monk 
Schedoni.-- His figure was striking, but not so 
froni grace ; it was tall, and, •though extremely thin, 
hjs limbs were large and uncouth, and as he stalked 
along, wrapt in tlie hlaek garments of his order, 
there wiys something terrible in his air ; something 
almost superhuman. His cowl, too, as it threw a 
shade over the livid palegnamf his face, increased 
its severe character, and gave an effect to his large 
melan^oly eye, which approached lo horror. Uis 
was nut the melancholy of a sensible ond wounded 
heart, hut apparently ^hat of a gloomy and ferocious 
disposition. There was 9omething in his physiog- 
noniy extremely singular, and that cannot easily be 
defined. It bore the traces c£ many passions, which 
seemed Lo have fixed the leatures^thcy, no lunger 
animated. An habitual gloom and severity prevail- 
ed over the deep lines of his countenance ; and his 
eyes were so piercing, that they seemed to pene- 
trate, at a single glance, into the hearts of men, and 
to read their most secret thoughts; few fiersons 
could support their scrutiny, or even endure to meet 
tli^'tu twjee. Vet, notwfthstanding all this gloom 
and aitsterity, some rare occasions of interest had 
calk'd forth a character upon his countenance en- 
tirely different ; ana he could adapt himself to the 
tempers and passions of persohs whom he wished 
to conciliate with astonishing facility, and generally 
with complete triumph. This monk, this Schedoni, 
was the confessor and secret adviser of the Mar- 
chesii di Vivaldi.” 

To draw such portraits as S(!liedoni’a, and others 
which occur in Mi^. Rudeliffe’s novels, requires no 
mean powers ; and although they belong rather to 
roiriancf^than to real life, the impression which they 
make upon the imagination is scarce lessened by 
the sense, that Aiey are in soniR sort as fabulous as 
fairies or ogres. Hut when the public hove been sur- 
prised into a universal burst of applause, it is their 
custom to indemnify themselves by a corresponding 
degree of f'cnsurc ; just as children, when tired or 
adniiriAg a new uluy-thing, find a fresh and distinct 
pleasure in breaking it io pieces. Mrs. RadcHffe, 
who had afforded such general delight to the public. 
was not doomed to escape the common fate; and 
the criticism, with which she was assailed, was 
the more invidious, that it was inflicted, in more 
than one case, by persons of genius, who followed 
the same pursuit with herself. It was the cry at the 
IK'riod, and ha.s sometimes been repeated since, that 
the romances of Mrs. Radclifle, and the applause 
with which they were received, were evil signs of the 
tjines, and arguf'd a great and increasing degrada- 
tion of the public taste, which, instead of banuuct- 
ting as heretofore upon scenes of passion, like those 
of Richardson, or of life and manners, as in the 

E agtis of Siiiollctt and Fielding, was now coming 
ack to the fare of the nursery, and gorged upon the 
wild and improbable Actions of an overneated inia- 
giiiniion. I’liere might he some truth in this, if it 
were only applied to the crowd of copyists who 
came forward in imitation of Mrs. Radclifle, and 
assumed her magic wand, without having the power 
of wielding it with effect. No author can be ar- 
raigned fur the defleiencics of those who servilely 
copy his style, and, Colliding their original as the 
shadow follows the substane^ present an obscure, 
distorted, and indistinct outline of what is in itself 
clear, prcK’isc, and distinct. Bnt the inferiority of 
this servile race, is^inuch more like to put the parti- 
cular style they imitate out of fashion, than to en- 
graft its pcculiaiities upon the public taste. 

When applied to Mrs. ftodcliiTe herself, the tone 
of criticism which we allude to will, when justly ex- 
amined, be found to rest chiefly off that d^reciating 
spirit, wbicb would undermine the fair fame of an 
accomplished writer, by showing that she does not 
pp^BB the excellencies proper to a style of compo- 
sition totally different from that w^fiicn she has at* 

I tpinptcd* Tift question is noither, whether the ro« 
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manccs o*‘ nn. Radclinb possess merits which her 
plan did not require, niiy, almost excluded; nor 
whether hers is to be considered as a department of 
fictitious composition, equal in di^mity and import- 
ance to tiiusc where the great ancient masters have 
long pre-occupied the ground. The real and only 
point is, whether, oonsHlered as a separate and fiis- 
tinct spiscies of writing, that iiitroniiced by Mrs. 
Radclitfc produces merit, and ntVords pleasure ; for, 
these prernises being admitted, it is ns iinreusoiiahle 
to complain of the absence of advantages foreign to 
her style and planjss'.flfhropcr to tl of another 
modcof cornpoFition, as to rej/rct that tliex'caeh- 
tree docs not produce grapes, or the vine peaches. 
A glance upon the face of nature is. perhaps, the 
beat cure for this unjust and rfinworthy sysii m of 
criticism. We there beiiul'd, that not oiily e:ie!i star 
diilers from nnollier in glory, but thnl there is 
spread over the face of-Naliir*' a boundleFS variety; 
and that ns a cthuiisand diilerent. J-.iiwls of shriioF 
and flowers, not only have la aiiJUH iiidi pendent of 
each <»thcr, hut arc more deli/l'tiV,l fi-om that very 
eireiirnstaiice. than if they wer uml«*rin, s( tin 
fields of literature admit the same vprie*y ; and it 
may be*^aid of the Muse of ricliun, as well us of 
her sisters, 

* c , 

Millc lialiot orn.itufi, inillo iIiT<M)tcr liiilict. * «. * 

It may bo stated, to the additiornl eonfufion of 
such hypercrities as \vo allude* thatmit oniv tioes 
the infinite variety of human tas^.s ri iiisire (li.Veriiit 
styles of comixjsilioii fur theiv iinti«iealion ; but if 
there yere to he scleetf^l one particiilnr siniemro of 
fiction; wi'iieli possesses Mi arms for/he learned and 
unlearned, the grave and g:iy, the genilemaii and 
the clown, it would 'or, perhaps, that of those very 
roiiianeL's which the severiiy of entie' 
to depn ;iate. 'I’here are many men too mercurial 
to he delighted hy Rieliurdsoirs I'e.tnir'.iul, *but pro- 
tracted display of tligiiassions; and I In* re are some 
loo dull to eoinprehflid the wit of Sri'/e, or too 
laturnine to relish the nature and spi.ii of h'uiding; 
and yet these very individuals wib witli dinienlty he 
Jivorced from The Jinmunce ojf i’le f'orrsf, or The 
Mysteries of Cdutjihn ; for eurio.-ity and a lurking 
love of myatcry, together vvilli ii germ of supersti- 
tion, arc more general in.'‘re<iien{s in the human 
mind, and more widely difl'iised fhrougli i!ic nias«<of 
'Suiiianity, than either genuine t,i:ne for th. comie, 
or tnic feeling of the pathetic. The nnknow-i niitJior 
}f *rhc Pursuits of JAtcralurc^ who, in Kspcct to 
common talcs of terror, 

" bnnHtu an Enirlish lirart, 

Unused at {jrhfMtM ur s t.i siiiit.’* 

acknowledges, nevertheless, th" l.T:iiir.vife rharae- 
ter of 31 ru. Radcl life’s art, and pajs iio ine.'m tri- 
biite to her .skill. Of some sisSi r t;ov« iisi 1:i; t*dlvs 
with slight regard. “Though all of ihe.n an- inge- 
nious ladies, yet they arc too fn iiuenily whining a id 
frisking in novels, till our girls’ headr. i nni wild with 
impossible adventures ; and now and ilien are faint- 
eil with democracy Not so the niii;liry imnd *ian of 
The Mysteries of Udulphoj bred and uoitrished by 
the Florentine muses in their secret .«oli!a» v c.averiis. 
amid the paler shrines of Goiliie supersiiiioii, and 
in all the dreariness of enchant nr.M it; a poetess 
whom Ariosto would with rapture have acknow- 
ledged, as, 

— ' La nmlrif a . 

Damijiclla Trivulzia al Racninpucu.’ "'"O. F. c. xlvi. 

Mrs. Radclifle was not made acquainted with this 
high compliment ^jill long* after the satire was 
published ; and its value was enhanced by the au- 
thor’s general severity of judgment, and by his per- 
fect acquaintance with the manners and language 
of Italy, in which she hacMnid her scene. 

Jt is further to be observed, that the same class of 
critics who ridiculed these romances as unnatural 
and improbable, were disposed to detract from the 
genius of the author on account of the supposed fa- 
cility of her task. Art or talent, they saia, was not 
required to prodiibe that sort of interest an demotion, 
which is perhaps, afier all, more stronfjly excited by 


a vulgar legend of a village ghost, than by the high 
painting and laboured descriptions of Mrs. Rndcliiie. 
Ihit this criticism is not much better founded t4ian 
!. former.. The feelifigs of suspense and awful at- 
tPiitmii which sli excites, are awakened by means 
of springs which lie open indeed to the iirst touch, 
but which arc pi;cnliarly liable hi be worn out by re- 
pented pressure. The public soon, like Macbeth, be- 
come satiated with horrors, unci indifferent to the 
strongest stimuli of that l(:ind. It shows, therefore, 
the excellence und power of 3Ir8. Kadclifle’s genius, 
that she was nble three times to bring hack her 
renders with fresh appetite to a banquet of the same 
itc8crii>tion ; wlfile of her numerous imitators, who 
rang the changes upon old castles and forests, and 
“ antres dire,*’ sciireelv one nttmeted attention, un- 
til 31r. Lewis piihlisfu'd his Monk^ several years 
after siic had resigneil her pen. 

The rnatijrials of these celebrated romnnees, and 
the incfans c'nipioyal in eoiidifeting the nnrrntive, 
are all siloetcd w'ilh a view' to tlic' author’s primary 
ohjoct, of moving flie renckT hy ideas ^jf iiiipenciiug 
danger, hidden guilt, siiptrnnturnl yisitings. hy all 
that is terrible, in shoit, coiiihincd with miicM that is 
wonderful. For tins purpose, h(*r scenc'ry is gene- 
rally as gloomy as her tele, and her personages are 
those at whose frown that gloom grow's darker. 
She has imiforiuly sclc’etccl the? south of Kiiropo for 
Iser nlaec of aeliorf, w’hosn pas'^ions, like tlic weeds 
of the elininte, are siip))osed to attain portentous 
growth iiiuk r the fostering sun ; which abounds 
with minc'd niuiiiimentH u\ amiquity, as w'cll as the 
more mavssive rc'iiinants of the? uikIcIIc ages; and 
where feudal tyranny and Catholic suiicTSUtion still 
eoiiiimie to exercise their .sway over the slave ami 
bigot, and to indulge to the hntighry lord, or morcj 
haughty priest, that sort of despotic power, the. ex- 
ercise, ol w'hieh sc'ldom fails to deprave the he art, 
Olid di^irdcr the judgment. These eirciimstsners 
arc, skilfully selected, to give probability to events 
W’hieh could not, without great violation of truth, 

!)«' rc'presenk'd ns having taken place in JCnglnncl. 
Vc»t, even, with the nllowanc^es wliic'h vve? make for 
foreign minds and manners, the uiiterrninating suc- 
cession of misfortunes which press upon the lic'ro- 
incf, strikers iis us unnatural. She is conriinially 
struggling with the tide of adversity, and hurried . 
downwards by its torrent ; and if any more gay de- 
scription is ocensioiially introduced, it is only as .*1 
eonfrnst, and not a relief, to the melancholy and 
gloomy tenor of lh(^ narrative. 

Ill working upon the sensations of natural and 
.siiper8iitioii.s fear, 3Irs. Radclifle has made much 
iiseof obscurity and suspense, the most ferule source 
perhaps, of sublime emotion ; for there are frjfest'V-'rf'- 
gers tiint do not become familiar mind, 

if ihc^y arc presented to eorisidenilion as certainties, 
and ill all their open and declared character; whilst, 
o’l the Ollier hand, the bravest have shrunk from 
the dark and the doubtful. To break off the narrative, 
wlicn it seemed at the point of becoming most inter- 
esiing“^o extinguish a lamp just when a parch- 
ment containing some hideous secret ought to hifvo 
been read -to exhibit shadowy forms and half-heard 
sounds of wo, are resources which Mrs. Radclifle 
has employed with more effecr than any other ' 
writer of romance. It must be confessed, that in 
order to bring about these situqtions, some art or 
contrivance, on the part of the autl^or, is rather too 
visible. Iler heroines vohuitafily expose thcinsidves 

situations, which in nature a lonely female would 
r4;rtuinlv have avoided. They are too apt to choose 
the midnight hour for investigating the mysteries of 
a deserted chamber or secret passage, and generally , 
are only supplied with an expiring lamp, when about 
to, read the most interesting documents. The sim- 
plicity of the tale is thus somewhat injured -it is as 
if we witne88cd'*a dressing up of the very phantom 
by which we are to be startled ; and the imperfection, 
though redeemed by maiiyiibeauties, did not escape 
thp censure of criticism. 

A principal characteristic of Mrs. RadclifTe’s ro- 
mances, is the rule which the author imposed upon 
herself, that- all the drcumstances of her narrative^ 
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hnwevpr lAjatorions, nnd apparently supeihnmnn, a mooniignt landscape, are more tonzcd^han edified 
were to be accounted for on natural pruicinles, at by the intrusive niinutenoss with which some wcll- 
the winriini? up of the story. It must be allowi^d, incnninn companion disturbs their reveries, divest- 
thnr this has not been done with uniform success, inn stock and stone of the shodowy semhloiiccs in 
and that the author has been occasionally more sue- which fancy had dressed them, and pertinaciously 
cessful in cxeitin?? inmrest and npprchciisions,_ than restorin*; to them the ordinary forms and coiniiion- 
- in ^ivin^ citiier interest or dignity of explanation to place meanness of reality. * 
the means she has made use of. Indeed, we have It niay indeed be claimed as meritorious in Mrs. 
already noticed, as the torment of roiiianec-writers, Rndcii/fe’s mode of expounding her mysteries, that 
ihosenecessary evils, the c^jncliiflingeliaptcrs, when it is founded in impossibilities. Many Hituntions 
they iiiiiat unravel the skein of ad\<;nlures which have occurred, highly tintjiiredHiih romantic inei- 
rhey have lu’cn so iiuluHtrinus to perjilox, and dent and feeling, the rnysfinom^ihseurity of which 
aircoimt for ail the incidents wliich ^ley have been has afterwards been explained by deception and con- 
at so much pains to render imaccountahle. Wrrif fedcraey. Such have been«(he imposlnrcs of supiT- 
tliesc great magicians, who deal in the wonderful siitiun in all ages, and such delusions were also 
niid fearful, jicrmitlcd to dismiss their spectres ns iiractised by the incmbers^if the Secret Tribunal, in 
thev raise them, amidst the shadowy and indistinct the uiiddle ages, and in niorc modern times by the 
ligiit so fnvouraliie to the exhibition of pliantnsinn* Rosicrucians and Illuminati, upon wlio.se iiiaciiiiia- 
gona, without compelling them into broad day' lions Schiller has foundid tlie fine romance of 7Vfa 
light, tlic task were* comparatively easy, and tlie (t/ias'l Seer. lJut Mrs. Iladcliflc has not had re- 
fine fragment of Sir Hertrand might liave rivals in eourse to so artificial a solution. Her hiToincs often 
that ilcparlm^t. Knt the modern author is not sn.^t.'iiii the agony of fear, and her rj*adcrs that of 
penriitted to i-scape in that way. We are told of a suspense, from ineulcni.s which, wnen explained, 
formal old judge before whom evidence was ten- appear of an ordinary and trivial nature; and in this 
dercil, of the ghost of u murdered person having wc do not gn atly aiiplnud her art. A steal tny step 
declared to a witness, that the prisoner at the bur behind tin* arras, may doubtless, in some situations, 
v/asgiidty: the judge admit tod the evidence of the and Wl^en the nerves arc tuned to a certajri pitch, 
spirit to be excellent, biitderiicd his right to be heard jiavc no small inthienec upon the iinaginatioii ; but 
thr.mgli I'lie nioutli of another, *and ordered the if the conscious listener (fiscovers it to he only the 
Rpeetn* to be summoned into open court. The noise made by the cal, the solemnity of the fcclin/; 
public of the current day deal as rigidly, in moving is gone, and the visiomiiy is at once angrv with his 
tor a gtfo wnrrantu to compel an explanation from .smses for having beefi cheated, and with fiis ren.^on 
the storv-t«‘ll.T; and the- author must either at for having acquiesced in tlm decej»tiori.* We fear 
once n'pn .si iit the knot as wortliy of being .«!evered that some .such i«H<liiig of disappomtiucnl and dis- 
hv siiiK'niniural aid, and brng on the stage hi.s pleasure ntleiids most renders, •when they read for 
actual licmi or ghost, or, like Mrs. Radidifl'e, explain the first time the nr^atisfactory solution of the mys- 
by mi I end agency the wliolo marvels of his story. feries of the black pall and the wax figure, which 
’We liavi* already, in .'<oiiie brief remarks on*77o; lias bei'ii adjunrned from chapter to chapter, like 
Castle af Olraata^ avowed some preference for tl* ' soiiielhinS suppressed, becau.se too horrible for the 
more simple iiio'lc, of boldlv avowing the use of sii- ear. ^ ^ ^ 

pernntnr.d macliinery. Ofiosis and witelies, and Tlioro is a separate inconvetiionce attending a nar- 
tlie wiiolc teiu'ts of superstition, having oiiee, and rativc where ‘be iinagimilion has been long kept in 
at no late p^'iiod, bc’en matter of uiiiverHul belief, suspense, and is at length imiierfeeily gratified by 
warranted by legal authority, it would seem no great an explanation falling snort of what the reader has 
Blrcteh upon flu* reader’s credulity to require him, cx|)ccteij^; for, in such* a case, the interest terminates 
whilii reading of what his anecstors diil, to creilit on the first reading of the volumes, and eaniiot, so 
^br the timo what iluise anciiior.s devoutly believed far as it rests upon a high degree of excitation, be 
in. And yet, notwithstanding the success of Walpole recalled upon a second perusal. A jdan of narra- 
nnd Mainnii, (to whom we may add the autlufr of live, happily complicated and ingeniously resolved, 
/'Vmmj,) the mamigcnicnt of suc.h machinery must eorilinues to please after many readings; for, al- 
ho ackiiowlodged a task of a moat delicate natiir^. though the interc.st of eager cunosity is no more, it 
"Tliurn is but one step,” said Bonaparte, “betwixt is supplied by the rational pleasure, wliich admires 
the sulilimc and the ridiculous;” and in an ago of ’ hor’s art, and traces a thousand niinuto 
universal incredulity, wo must own it would ri’quire, pas.sag^. , which render the catastrophe prohabio, 
snl day, the support of the highest pow- jet C’«eape notice in the cngcrncss of a first peru- 
cS^ttf.sa^ ^li^jU|pcrnn rural from slipping into the sn). Hut it is otherwise, wlu'ii soiiie inadcrjiinle 
luduiroiis. Tlie Ihcrtdulus odi is a forinidahle oh- I'niisc is assigned for a strong eiiiotioii; llin reader 
jcciion. feels tric’.cd, and as in the case of a child who has 

’J’here arc Some modemauthors, indeed, who have once seen fhn scenes of a theatre too nearly, the idea 
endeavoured, ingeniously enough, to compound be- of pasteboard, cords, and pulleys, destroys for ever 
twixt ancient faith and modern incredulity. They the illusion with which they were first seen from the 
have exhibited ])h an toms, and narrated proniierics jjropor point of view. Such are the dilliculties and 
strangely accomplished, without giving a defined or dileiiiiiias which attend the path of the professed 
absolute opinion, whether these are to he referred to story-tullcr, who, while it is expected of him that his 
.supernatural agency, or whether the apparitions narrative should he interesting and extraordinary, is 
* Were produced (no uncommon case) by an overheat- neither permitted to explain its wonders, by referring 
ed iiiiogiiiation, and thepre.sagcs apparently verified them to ordinary causes, on account of their tritc- 
by a casual, though singular, coincidence of circum- ness, nor to Bupernaturul agency, because of its iii- 
itances. This is, however, np evasion of the ditfi- credibility. It is no wondc^tliat, hemmed in by rules 
oulty, not a solution ; rfnd besides, it would he load- , so strict, Mrs.TiadcIiflb, a mistress of the art of ex- 
ing us too far from the present subject, to consideu citing curiosity, has not been uniformly fortunate in 
to wliat point the author of a fictitious narrative is the mode of gratifying it,, ^ 
bound by his charter to gratify the curiosity of the The best and most admired specimen of her art, 
lyiblic, and whether, as a painter of actual life, he is to the mysterious disappearance of Ludovico, after 
not entitled to leave something in shade, when the having undertaken to watch for a night in a haunt- 
natural course of events conceals so many incidents cd apartment ; and the mind of the reader is finely 
in total darkness. Perhaps, upon the whole, this is wound up for some stranc^ catastrophe, by the ad- 
the most ortfiil mode of terminating such a talc of niirable ghost-story which he is Tqprcsentcd as pe- 
wondcr, as it forms the means of compounding with rusing to amuse his solitude, as the scene closes upon 
the taste of two difibrent classes of readers; those him. Neither ciui it be denied, that the explanation 
who, like children, demand that each particular cir-« afforded of this mysterious incident is as probable 
curnstance and incident of the narrati^ shall be as romance requires, and in itself cojnpletely satis- 
fully accountrxl for; and the inorc imaginative clas^ ♦By a lingulnr qainciilenre. the late lamcntcil anther of Don 
\vho, resembling men that walk for pleasure through Jum hai iotruduc^thu wry idea into iho last canto of that poonk 
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factory. Ai this is perhaps the most favorable ex- 1 it is to the latter class that,^is author bdongs. Tlia 
ample of Mrs. Uadclifie’s peculiar skill in composi- landscapes of Mrs. Rudclifie are far from* equal in 
tiom the incidents of the black veil and the waxen '' ' 


fiinire, may be considered as instances where the 
explanation falls short of expectation, and disap 


accuracy and truth to those of her contemporary, 
Mrs. Charlotte Smithy whose sketches arc so very 
graphical, that qn artist would* find little difficulty 


points the reader entirely. On the other hanA her m actually painting from theni.^ Those of Mrs..Rau- 

A * A ]* ^ a1- ^ _1 • _1 A mbUiIa. 4 k.* 


art is at once, according to the classical precept, ex- 
erted and concealed in the beautiful and impressive 


lifle, on the contrary, while they would supply the 
Host noble and vigorous ideas, for producing a gene- 


passage, where the Marchesa is in the choir of the ral cflect, would leave the, task, of tracing a distinct 
convent of San Nicolo, contriving with the atrocious and accurate, outline to thp miagination of the painter. 
Schedoni the murder of Ellena. As her, story is usually enveloped in mystery, so there 


March'esa hap^nc^^^ she said ibis, to ' which the" author desired, but withourcommunica- 
casi her eyes upon the inscription over a confessional, ting any absidutely precise or individual image lo 
where appeared, in black letters, these awful words, the render. The beautiful description of the Castle 
‘God hears theeP It appeared an awful warning: ofUdolpho, upon Emily’s first apurooch to it, is of 
her countenance, changecf; it had struck upon her this ,c‘haracter. It aflords a noble subject for^tho 


heart. Sch^oni was too miu;h engaged by his own 
thoughts to observe, or understand her silence. She 
soon recovered herself: and, considering that this 
was a commoii' inscription for confessionals, disre- 
garded what she had at first considered ns a peculiar 
admonition : yet some moments elapsed before she 
could renew the subject. 

“‘You were speaking of a place, father,’ Resumed 
the Marchesa—* you mentioned a — -* 

“*Ay,’ muttered the confessor, still musing— 'in 

a chamber of that bpuse there is ’ 

“ * What noise is that V said the Marchesa, inter- 
rupting him. They listened. *A few low and queru- 
lous notes of the organ sounded at a distance, and 
stopped agoin. 


pencil: but were six artists tef attempt to embody it 
upon canvass, they would probably produce six 
drawings entirely dissimilar to each stther, yet all of 
them equally authorised by the printed description, 
which, althoimh a long one, is so beautiful a speci- 
men of Mrs. Radclitfe’s peculiar talents, that we do 
not hesitate to insert it. 

“ Towards the close of the day, the road wound 
into a deep valley. , Mountains, whose shaggy steeps 
appeared to be ‘inaccessible, almost surrounded 
it. To the east, a vista opened, and exhibited the 
Appenines in their darkest horrors ; and the long 
perspective of retiring summits rising over each 
other, their ridges clothed with pines, exhibited a 
stronger image of grandeur, than any that Emily 
1--.1 mu u_ j — below the top 


*^What mournfql music is that V said the Mar- had yet seen. ,The sun had lustsiL ^ 

chesa. in a faltering voice; 'it. was touched by a of the mountains she was descending, whose long 
fearful hand ! Vespers were ovef long ago V shadow stretched athw'art the valley, but his sloping 

“‘Daughter,’ said Schedoni, somewmat sternly, rays, shooting through an opening of the edifi's, 
'you said you had a man’s courage. Alas fyou have touched with a yellow gleam the suiiimits of the fo- 
a woman's heart.' .. rest that hung upon the opposite steeps, and stream- 

“ * Excuse me, fattier ; I know not why I feel this ed in full splendour upon the towers and battlements 
agitation, but I will command it.— That chamber?* of a castle that spread its extensive ramparts along 

• In tlinf nliamK.iv * vaanmofl <Kii /•iinf'uaanv * Ja » tm i i 


'In that chamber,’ resum^ the confessor, „ 
a secret door, constructed long ago.’ 

‘"And for what purpose constructed?’ said the 
fearful Marchesa. 

“‘Pardon me, daughter: ’tik sufficient that it is 
there : we will moke a good use of it. Through that 
door— in the night— when she sleeps ^ 

“ ' I comprehend you,’ said the Marchesa, ‘ I com- 
prehend you. But why,— you have your reasons, no 
doubt,— but why the necessity of a secret door in a 
house which you say is so lonely— inhabited by only 
one person ?’ 


the brow of a precipice above. The splendour ol 
these illumined objects was heightened by the con- 
trasted shade whicn involved the valley below. 

“ * There,’ said Montoni, speaking for the first time 
in several hours, 'is Udolpho.’ 

“Emily gazed with melancholy awe upon the 
castle, whi^ she understood to be Montoni’s : for, 
though it was now lighted up by the setting sun, 
the Gothic greatness of its features, and ,its niould- 
ehng walls of dark gray stone, rendered it a gloomy 
and sublime olnect. As she gazed, the light died 
away on its walls, leaving a melancholy purple tint. 


‘ I A passage leads to the sea,’ continued Sche- which spread deeper ana deeper, as the tl 

n: #Ka n.iaa^iArt * ^Kara nn amnf iin fKn nirkii ntnin wKila flia Kaitla«*C 


doni, without replying to the question. * There, on 
the shore, when darkness covers it ; there, plunged 
amidst the waves, no stain shall hint of * 

‘"Hark!’ interrupted the Marchesa, starting, 
‘that note again !’ 

“The organ sounded faintly from the choir, and 
paused, as before. In the next moment a slow 
chanting of voices was heard, mingling with the ri- 
sing peal, in a strain particularly melancholy and 
solemn. 

“ ‘ Who is dead ?’ said the Marchesa, changing 
countenance ; ‘ it is a rcQuiem 1’ 

“ ' Peace be with the departed !’ exclaimed Sche- 
doni, and crossed himself: ‘peace rest with his soul!’ 

“ '^Hark! to that chauhv Baid the 'Marchesa, in 
a trembling voice ; ‘ it is a first requiem ; the soul has 
but just quitted the body !’ 

“They listenedcln silencb. The Marchesa was 
much auected ; her complexion varied at every in- 
stant s her breathings were short and interrupted, 
and she even shed a few tears, but they were those 
of despsir, rather than of'sorrow.’’ 

Mrs. Radclifie^ powers, both of language and de- 
scription, have Been justly estimated very hf-'*’" 


crept up the mountain, while the Im tJJscffehta above 
were still tipped with splendour. "Trom those, too, 
the rays soon faded, and the whole edifice was in- 
vested with the solemn duskiness of evening. Si- 
lent, lonely, and sublime, it seemed to stand the 
sovereign of the scene, and to frown defiance on all 
who dared to invade its solitary reign. As the 
twilight deepened, its features became more awful 
in obscurity, and Emily continued to gaze, till its 
clustering towers were alone smo rising over the 
tops of the woods, beneath whoSe thick shade the 
caniages soon aftor began to ascend. 

“ The extent and darkness of these tali woods 
awakened terrific images in her ipihd, and she al- 
most expected to see banditti Mart up from under the 
At length the carriages emerged upon a 


heathy rock, and soon after reached the castle gates, 
where the deep tone of the portal bell, which was 
struck upon to give notice of their arrival, increased 
the fearful emotions that had assailed Emily. While 
they waited till the servant within should come to 
open the gates, she anxiously surveyed the edifice-; 
but the gloom ‘that overspread it, allowed her to dis- 

, tinguish little more than apart of its outline, with 

They hear* at the same time, considerable marhy of the massy walls of the ramoartSi and to know that 
iJuU warm, and somewhat exuberant imagination, il was vast, ancient, and dreary. From the parts 
which dictated her works. Some artists ara distin- she saw, s!«e judged of the heavy strength and ex- 
gui^ed by preSsion and currectnes^f outlme, oth- tent of tbe whole. The gateway before her, leading 
fierce and vividness of theiraolouring sand .iat» the oourts, was of gigantic size, and 
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fendoil by {wo round towers, crowned by overhang- 
ing turrets, embattled, wliero, instead of banners, 
nowWavod long grass and wild plants, that had ta- 
ken root among the mouldering stones, and which 
seemed to sigh, as Hie brec’/e rolled past, over the 
desolation around tli^m. The towers wero united 
by a curtain, pierced and embattled also, below 
which appeared the pointed arch of a hii.ge portcul- 
lis, siirnioiintiiig the gates: from these, the walla of 
the ramparts extended to (ither towers, overlooking 
the precipice, whose shattered oiitlind, appearing on 
a gleam that lingered in th# west, told of the rava- 
ges of war.— licyond these all was lu#t in the obscu- 
ritv of evening.” 

We think it interesting to compare this splendid 
and bL'Uiitiful fancy-picture with the precision dis- 
piayi'd by the same aiitlior's pencil, when she was 
actually engaged in copying nature, and probably 
the reader will be of opinion, that U(Jolii!io\**nn cx- 
qnisiio el'lect-piece, Hardwick a striking and faithful 
portrait. 

” North warn, beyond London, wo may make one 
stop, after a eoiinlry, not otherwise necessary to be 
noticed, to ineiition Hardwick, in Derbyshire, a 
seal of the Duke of Dcvoiisliire, once the residence 
(»f the J'2iirl of Shrewsbury, to whom J<'1i‘/aheth de- 
puted Mho rajstody of tlic unfortunate IMnry. It 
slanils on an easy height, a few miles to the left of 
the road from Mansfield to Chesterfield, and is sip- 
Yii-oiielu'd througli shady lanes, whieh conceal the 
\iow of it, till you arc on the confines of the park. 
Tlire** lowers of hoarvgray then ri.se with great iiia- 
iij.siy aniotig idd woods, and their summits aiipear to 
be coMTed with the lightly shivered fragniciits of 
hattlHiiiciits, which, howevi*r, are soon dhscovered to 
be p Tfcetly carved open wtirk, in which ilie letters 
K. S. iVeiiuiMitiy riccnr under a coronet, the initials, 
and the iiiemorinls of the vanity, of Fdizaheth, 
Counters of Shrewsbury, who hiiill the present edi- 
fice. Its lull features, of a most picturesciiie tint, 
won; finely disclosed between tlui luxuriant woods 
and over the lawns of the paik, whieh every now’ and 
then let 111 a glimpse of the Dcrliyshire hills. The 
seeiu-ry reiiiiiuied us of the exquisite descriptions of 
Karewood. 

“The deep enihow’ering sliad(>s, that veil Klfrida, 
• and those of Hard w'ick, once veiled a form as lovJy 
«M the idt'al graces of the poet, and con.«!pired to a 
fate iiioro tragical than that which Karewood’ wit- 
iic.ssfd. 

“In front of the great gates of the castle couj;t, 
the trrou 11(1, ndonmd hyoid oaks, suddenly sinks to a 
darkly shadowed i?la(l(;, and the view opens over the 
vale of Mcunsdalc, bounded by the w’ild iiioun tains 
Immediately to the left of the pro- 
m w >»*’residem ^ w iie ruined features of the ancient 
on(\ cnwn'ath(j(l with tlie rich drapery of ivy, give 
ati iiit(!resr. to the scene, which the later, but more 
liiiJtorical slructnre, heiglitcns and prolongs. We 
followed, not without eniot'.on, tlie walk which Mary 
liad so often trodden, to tin; fold mg- door j of the 
great hall, whose lofty grandeur, aided by silenci', 
and# Been iiiidor the influence of a lowering sky, 
.suited tin* ti'inperof the whole scene. The tall\yiri- 
^lows, which half pubdno the light they aclinit, just 
allowed ns to distinguish the Inr^'c figures in the ta- 
p(;stry, above the oak wainscoting, and showed a 
colonnade of oak supporting a gallery along the bot- 
tom of the hall, with ^ pair of gigantic elk’s horns 
flourishing between the windows opposite to the en- 
trance. The scene of Mary’s orrival, and her fee^ 
ings upon entering this solemn shade, enine ifivol- 
iinturily to the mind : the noise of horses’ fijet, and 
•nanv voices from the court ; her proud, yet gentle 
and iiudaneholy look, ns, led by my Lord Keeper, she 
passed slowly up the hall ; his somewhat obsi»riui- 
oiis, yet jcfilohs and vigilant air, wliije, awed by her 
dignity and beauty, he reniemhers the terrors of Jiis 
own iinoen ; the silence and anxiety of her maids, 
and the hustle of the snrrAunding attendants. 

” From the hall, ii staircase nscends to the galle- 
ry of a small idinpi;! in which the chaif3 and cusii- 
iiuis used by iitnry still remain, and proceeds to the 
first story; w* here only one apartment btars lU'-mo- 


rials of her imprisonment, the bed, tapestry, and 
chairs^ haying bef*n. worked by herself. Tins tap- 
jstw IS nobly cinbusscd with cmhleuintic figures, 
each with Its title worked above it, ami, having been 
acnipiiously preserved, is still entir4^ and fresh. 

Oyer the chinuiey of an mljoiniiig dining-room, 
to which, as well as to oth%r apariments on this 
floor, Home modern fiiriiitiire has been added, is this 
motto, curved in oak 

" ‘ Thi-re is only this : To fear God, and keep his 
Gominimdmeiits.^ So 01110^8^ valuahle was tim- 
ber than workmanship, -wiiPfirthia mansion was 
eonslntcted, that, where the stair-ea8('.s are not oc 
stone, they arc formed of sblid oaken steps, insu^ad 
of planks : such is that from the sceoiui, or stale 
story, to the roof, wlft>iie(i, on clear days, \^)lk and 
Lincoln Cathedrals are said to be includi'd in tlio 
extensive prospect. Tlii.s second floor is that which 
gives its chief iiifcr(;st to the edirien. Nearly all 
lhea})artnienta of it were allotted to Mary ; some of 
them for state imrposes; and the furniture is known 
hy other pru(3f than its appeararn'c, remain as she 
left it. The chief room, or that of audicnct’, i.s of 
imeonimon loftiness, and strikes by its guiiuli'iir, 
before the veni'ration and teiidern/'ss arise, x^iiehils 
aiitifiuith.s, and the plain told tale of the siin’orings 
ihS'V V|"iM;ssed, excite.”* 

’J’h(; contrast of these two deseriptions will satisfy 
the reader, that Mrs. Rudelili’ekm'W as well how to 
eo]iy nature, as when to indnl'w imagination. The. 
lowers of ITdulpho are uiuh'fiiied, boundless, and 
wreathed in mist anH'obsrnrily ; the ruins of Hard- 
wick are as fully and hold|^' painted, hiit with more 
exaetiiess of ouflino, niul peiliaps less warmth and 
iiiagnifieeiiet' of colouring. • 

It is singular, ihiU though IMr.s. Iladeliff«'’s heniiti- 
fiildesciiplions of Toreign scc'iury, composed solely 
from the imiterials afforded hy travellers, colh'cfed 
and embodied hy her own g»*iiius, wctc marked .1 
a jiarticiilar df't^ree, (to our thinking at least,) v *1 
the chnrncterisiics of fanev-porlrnits ; yet many of 
her rontemporurieH conceived them to be (;xiict riL -*- 
criptions of scenes which she had visited in pe rson. 
Dm; ri'port transmitted to iho public by the b’din 
burgh {Review, stated, tbul Mr. and Mrs. Rndelilfo 
had visit(‘d Italy, that Mr. Radeliflc had beiqi at- 
tached to one of the l?riti.'-h Kmbaosies in that coiiii- 
Iry; and that it was thi-rc his gifud consort imbi- 
bed tlie taste for Pictiircsciue scenery, for moulder- 
ing ruiii.s, and for tni; obscure and gloomy anecdotes 
wiiieh traditjoii relates of ilu'ir former inliabitants. 
'rbis is BO far a mistake, ns Mrs. Radeliflc was never 
in Italy ; but we have already mentioned the proba- 
bility of her having availed herself of the acriiinint- 
ance she fori.K'd in with the niiigniflceiit scene- 
ry on the banks of the Rhine, and fjie frowning re- 
mains of feudal cnstles with which it abounds. The 
inaccuracy of the reviewiT is t)f no great conse- 
quence; hut a more absurd n'port found it.s way into 
print, that Mrs. Uadelifle, namely, having visited the 
fine old Gothic ninnsion of Haddon House, had in- 
sisted iinun remaining n night then*, in the course of 
wdiiHi Blie hndlu'eniii'Sfijred w'iih all ihatcnthiisiaHm 
for Goiliic residences, hiddi'ii i»assages, and nmuld- 
criim walls, which mark her writings. Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe, w'l; are assured, luvcr saw >1 addon House; 
and although it was a place excellently worth her 
attention, and could hardly have been aecii by her 
wiliioiit suggesting some of those, ideas in w'hiehher 
iningimition fiaturally revelled, yet we should sup- 
po'-e the ineehaiiieal aid to invention— the recipe wr 
fine writing— tin; sleeph^in a dismantled andunfur- 
nishi'd old house, was likely t%be rewarded with 
nothing but a cold, and wasnri afleetation of enjhu- 
.*«iasin to which Mrs. RadtdilTc would have disdained 
to have recourse. 

Th(» warmth of iinagindTion which Mrs. Radeliflb 
nianifests, was naturally connc'ctcd with an inclina- 
tion towards poetry, and neeordinffly songs, sonnets; 
and pieces of fugftive verse, amuse and relk’ve. tho 

* JiMiniry llirouyh Htillniifl and tlui Westorn Fninticr «if 
many, with n RcMiirn ilnwii lln.* UliaMs. Tn ••iiirli an* 

Ki’irs.tiiiiw <1uriii;w Tniir In ll.i* l.iik* s of I.uiiCiifliiri*. U 
Ittud, luiil Cntuln nuiiil, liy Ann lladdillu. 4U». 1*85 iafinJTl* 
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rea<1er in the course.of her yolumcB. These are not, 
in this place, the legitimate subject of criticism ; but 
it iTinx be rcmarkco, that they display more liveliness 
and richness of fancy, than correctness of taste, or 
felicity of expression. The language docs not be- 
come pliant m Mrs. Radcliflb’s hands ; and, uiKJon- 
suous of this defect, she has attempted, nevertheless, 
to bend it into new structures of verse, for which the 
English is not adapted. The song of the glow-worm 
is an experiment of this nature. It must also he al- 
lowed, that the irnaciiMeon of the author sometim. 
carries her on to^kst, and that if she herself 
formed a competent and perfect idea of w^at she 
meant to express, she has Hometiiiics failed to con- 
vey it to the render. At other and happier times, 
her poetry partakes of thcr ricfl and beautifiij colour- 
ing which distinguishes her pnisc composition, and 
has, perhaps, the same faulty of not being in every 
case quite precise in expressing the meaning of the 
author. The following address to Melancholy may 
be fairly selected as a specimen of her powers. 

Mrit of love and aiirrow— hail I 
Thy Holfinii voice from fur 1 hear, 

Mincliiiijr with oveiiinff'a dyiii|; gain : 

Hull, with tiiie Huilly-ph'iwiiig tear I 

01 nt this utill, this lonely hour, * • 

Thine own Hweef hour of cliMing day. 

Awake tliy lute, whose channfiil power 
Shull cull up fancy to obey ; 

• 

To paint the wild romantic dream, 

Tliat iiiectfl tJie. ptiet'a nifiifiinir I'l'O, 

Ax on the liank of shadowy Ktn'uni 
He hreatlies to Iwr tlie fervid sigh. 

0 lonely flpir|{ I let thy Miig 

Lead me tlirruigii all thy sacred hniinf ; 

The miiiifitHr '0 iiioonlk'ht iiidlpfi aloiifr. 

'Wlicrc siHiCtrea raise tho midnight chaiint 

1 hear their dirgcii faintly swell I * 

Then, sink utonixi in silence drear, 

IVliile. from (iio pillar'd cluistcr'^ coil, 

Dimly their gliding fomu apiicur. 

Lead where the inno-woods wave on high, 

AVIkmo iKLthlew sodds darkly seen, 

Ah tho exdd moon, with treinhlimr eye. 

Darts her long beams the leave!! bctwceiv 

Lead to the mountains dusky head. 

Where, far below, in ahados profound. 

Wide fiirests, pIniiiH, and hiimleUi sriruad. 

And sad the chimes of vesper sound. 

Or guide me where the dashing oar 
Just breaks the HtillnoM of the vole. 

As slow it trackx tlio winding shun*, 

To meet tho ocean’s distant sail : 

To pelibly hanks that Noiduno laves. 

With measured surges, loud and deep, 

- Where llw dark cliff Lends o'er tlie u aves, 

And wild the winds of autunm sweep. 

There pniise at midnight's sjiontred luiur, 

And list the long-rosounding galo : 

And catch the fleeting mouriliglit's power, 

O'er looming sells and distant soil. 

It cannot, we think, be denied, that we have here 
beautiful ideas expressed in appropriate ytirsifica- 
tion; yet here, as in her prose compositiont^ the 
poetess is too much busied with external objects, 
too anxious to describe the outward, accompani- 



oxpense of a favourite author, wc cannot help con- 
trasting the poetry we have just inserted, with a 
Bong, by Fletcher, on a similar subject. 

f. 

Fab. (Sinfi.) Honcerall you vain delights. 

As Hlmit as urotlip niglits 
Wherein you Kiamil your folly I 
Tliorc's noiigla in thin life sweat. 

If man wen* wuie io sue't. 

Bat only moluncholy I 

Welfcomo, folded annf , and fixed eyes, 

A sigh that piercing mortifies, 

Alobk ihat'H foxtoii'd to tho ground, 

A tongue chsin'd up without a sound I 
Fmintain heads, and pathless gnives, 

Pl&eos which pule passion loves I 
Miwnliglit walks, when all tl(; fowls 
Are wunnly housed, save bab aud owls I 


A midnight boll, a parting groan I 
These arc the sounds wo feed uiion ; 
rliun Htreicli our Itones in u still gloomy valley. 
Nulhiiig’s so dainty sweet os lovely mmniiclioly. 

* The & ice Valour, 
c 

In these last verses the readpr may observe* that 
the iiuiTian fooling of the votary of Melancholy, or 
rather the pale passion itself is nreduininaiit ; that 
our thoughts arc of, and with, the pensive wande- 
rer; and that the “foujitain heads and pathless 
groves,*’ like die landscape in a portrait, arc only 
secondary parts of the picture. In Mrs. Radcliflfe’s 
, verses, it is different. The accessaries and accoiu- 
l^uinimcnts of melancholy arc well described, bii* 
they call for so much of our attention, that the feel- 
in^^itself scarce solicits due regard. We are placed 
aiiioiig melancholy objects, hut our sadness is rc- 
fleetedf from the scene, it is not the growth of our 
own minds. Something like this may he observed 
in Mrs. RadcliHe’s romances, 'where our curiosity is 
too much interested about the evolution of the story, 
to permit our feelings to be acted uifen hy the dis- 
tresses of the hero or herione. Wc do not acknow- 
ledge them ns personal objeets of our interest, and, 
convinced that the authoress will extricate them 
from their embarrassments, we are more concerned 
about the course of the story, than the feelings or 
fate of those of whom it is tulil. 

Hut we must noV take farewell of a favourite author 
with a depreciating sentiment. It may be true, that 
Mrs. Radclifle rather walks in fairy- land than in the 
region of realities, and that she has neither displayed 
the command of the human passions, nor tlie insight 
into the human heart, nor the observation of life 
and manners, which recommend other authors in 
the same line. Hut she has taken the lead in a lino 
of composition, appealing to those powerful and ge- 
nera) sources of interest, a latent sense of superna- 
tural awe, aud curiosity concerning whatever is hid- 
den and mysterious; and if she has been ever nearly 
approached in this walk, which we should hesitate 
to affirm, it is at least certain, that she has never 
been, excel led, or even equalled. 

W40}iave been given to understand, wc trust from 
good tmtliority^ that a posthumous work of Mrs. 
Radcline’s is likely soon to make its anpenranee. 
Come when it will, and contain almost wnal it may 
it must be an acquisition to the public of no com- 
mon interest. 


ALAIN RENE LE SAGE. 

We must on the present, os on fnrmrr,(a^rfr"ap 
commence our biographical sketc^htf^^TOis dcligh^^^ 
author, with the vain regret, that wc can sny little 
of his private life which can possibly interest the 
public. The distinguished men of genius, whom, 
after death, our ndniiratiun is led almost to canonize, 
have tjic lot of the holy men, who, spending their 
lives in obscurity, poverty, and maceration, incur 
contempt, and perhaps persecution, to have shrines 
built for the protection of their slightest relics, when 
once they are no more. Like tl^e life of so many of 
those who have contributed most largely to the 
harmless enjoyments of mankind, that of Le S&jge 
was laborious, obscure, and supported with difficulty 
by the precarious reward of Jus literary exertions. 

Alain Rene Le Sage was horn in a village near 
40 the town of Vannes, in Britanny, about the year 
1 668. The profession of his father is not mentioned ; 
but as he bequeathed some properyfaflo his son, he 
could not have been of the very loWst rank. tJn. 
fortunately he died early, and his son fell under the 
tutelage of an uncle, so careless of one of the most 
sacred duties p{ humanity, that he neglected alike 
the fortune and education of his ward. The latter 
defect was in a great measure supplied by the auc- 
tion of the Pere Bochard*of the order of the Jesuits, 
Principal of the College of Vannes, who, interested 
in the taldffts displayed by the young Le Sage, took 
pleasure in cultivating his taste forliteiatuie. Our 
author, however must have been late in attracting 
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Qonhard’ s' notice; for when he -came to Paris in 
1C93, in his twenty-fiftli year, his principal object 
was* to prosecute his philosophical studies, with 
what ultimate view does not appear. 

With good humou7 and liveliness, joined to youth, 
and, it is said, a ronurkably handsome person, Le 
Sa^ soon felt the intluenee of the Parisian atmos- 
phere, was much etigagted in society, and distin- 

• giiished by an intrigue with a woman of rank, who 
shared with him, as his biographer expresses it, her 
heart and fortune. How tliis amour terminated we 
are not told, but one of a hotter and more virtuous 

' dbaracter succeeded. Le ^gc bcci^ne enamoured 
,of a beautiful young woman, lliedniighterof a joiner 
'in the Rue do la Morlellorie, married her, and, from 
that period, found hie priiiciijal happiness in doti^'s- 
tic ntteetion. By this union lie had three sons, whose 
fortunes we shall afterwards have occasion to men- 
tion, and a dauglitei^ whose filial piety is said to 
have placed her sole occupation in eontribiiting to 
the domestic enjoyment of her celebrated parent. 

Le Sage cominued after his marriage to iViHiiieiit 
the circles of Paris, where literary men mingled ns 
guests upon easy liiriiis, and appears to have ac- 
quired several sincere and active friend.s, among 
whom the Abbe de Lyonne entitled himself not only 
to the- author’s pcrsoinl gratitiule, but to that of 
posterity. He settled upon Le ^nge a pension of 
six hundred livres, and made him, besides, many 
ynluiible prcse.uts, yet scrvo<l him much ic .u*. essen- 
tially by directing Ids attention to iSpanisli literature, 
wliieli lie was afterwards so singularly to combine 
MMth that of his own country.* 

Daiichel, a man of some celebrity, engaged lie 
Sage ill a translation of tlie Le.lt cn* of Ariatenetus^ 
which he caused to be printed at Chartres, (though 
the title bears Rotterdam,) in Ifiy.'i. 

The particular cireinnstuiices of Spain had given 
a strong cast of onglriulity to tlie character of their 
literature. The close neighhourliood of so many 
petty kingdoms, so frequently engagwl in intestine 
wars, occasioned numerous individual adventures, 
which could not have taken place under any one es- 
tablished and extended govern iiieiit. The high ro- 
mantic ehnraeter of cliivaliy which wa-^ chcnslicd 
by tlie natives, the vicinity of the Moors, wiio had 

• iinnorted with theiii the' wild, imagiiiativc, and 
sphmdid ficiions of Arahy the Blesseii— the fierce- 
ness of the Spanish passions of love and vengea'nee, 
their thirst of honour, their unsparing cruelty,— 
plnc(>d all the materials of romance under the ve^ 
eye of the author who wishe^l to use them. If his 
characters were tjigaiitic and overstrained in the 
conception, tho writer had his apology in the tern- 
r|KMi«c.f.'.*h 2 ^(ion where, his scene w'ns laid; if bis 
HUHdents wht^AuMIli^avngaiit and improbable, a coun- 
try in which Castilians and Arrngone7.e, Bfinniards 
and Moors, Mussel mans and Christians, had been 
at war for so many ages, could furnish historians 
with real events, which might countenance the bold- 
est flights of the romance. And here it is impossi- 
ble to avoid remarking, that the French, the gayest 
people in Europe, have formed their stage on a plan 
of declamatory eloijuence, which all otlier nations 

. have denounced a^ntolcrablc; while the Spaniard, 
grave, solemn, and stately, was the first to introduce 
in the theatre all the bustle of lively and complicated 
intrigue:— the flight and the escape, the mask and 
ladder of ropes, closed, dark-lanterns, trap-doors, 
and the whole machinery of constant and hurried 
action ; and that with such a profusion of inven-v 
tion, that the Spanish stage forms a mine in which 
the dramatic authors of almost all other countries 

• 4>avc wrought tor ages, and are still working, with 
very slight chance either of failure or detection. 

Le Sage was not slow in endeavouring to turn to 
his own advantage his acquaintance with the Spa- 
nish drama. He translated from tne original of 
Don Francisco de RojaS) Lt Traitre Pnni, It was 
not acted, but printed in^hc year 1700. Another 
playi Don Pdix de Mendocty he translated from 

* So early atf 1704, Lo Saeo uncleratood the laneimjrc ro wnll oi 
to pivc a tmii/ation of Avelliinccltrri Contfnu/Uionfif DonQuix- 
o:te whicu ^ve mu much olEinoo to CervaiitcM. 


Lope de Vega ; but this also remained unacted, and 
was not even printed, until the author published his 
!2V/cafrc, in 1739. 

Lc Point d* //onn cur, another translation from the 
Spanish, was performed at the Theatre Francois, in 
1702, Without success. The satire turned upcin the 
ppdantic punctilios formerly Annexed to ihe discus- 
sion of personal “dependencies,” as they were call- 
ed, when men quarrelled by the hook, and arranged 
a rencontre according to the rules of logic. Tliis 
fantaetic humour, whinb. go rhi-W as the age of 
Shakspeare, and BeaumorfTanPFletcher, had been 
siicecssftiily ridiculed on tlic English stage, was pro- 
bably rather Pm antiquated \q be the subject of sa- 
tire on that of Paris, in the beginning of the iHth 
century. The Point Of Honour was only twice re- 
presented. 

In 1707, Don Ceesar Ursine a comedy, translated 
hy Le Sage from the Spanish of Cyalderun, was act- 
ed and condemned at the Theatre Francois.^ To 
make the author some amends, the same audience 
received, with the most marked applause, the lively 
farce entitled Crispin firal de son ivIaUre^ which 
Garrick introduced upon tlie English stagc-under 
the title of Neck or Nothing. It is uncominon for 
a dramatic author to be qpplauded and condemned 
foi* tflrq difltrent pieces in the same day; but Le 
Sage’s destiny was even still more whimsical. Don 
Ca'sar^ wc have said, was hissed in tlie city, and 
Crispin applauded. At a repres«ntatioti before the 
court, the judgment v^as reversed- the play was ap- 
plauded, and the farce condemned without mercy. 
Time has confirmed the juilgmcnt of the Parisians, 
and annulled that of Versailles. 

Le Sage made yet another i^say on the regular 
stage, w’llh his cor^edy of Turcaret^ in which he 
has painted the odious yet ridiculous character of 
a financier, risen from the lowest order of society 
by tricks and usury, prodigal of bis newly acquirea 
wealth upon a ^Ise and extriwagant mistress of 
quality, and refusing to contribute even to relievo 
the extreme iiRccs.«iity of his wife and near relations. 
As men of business, and a class, so wealthy, tho 
financiers have always possessed interest at court, 
and thali interest seems to have beep e.xcrlcd with 
success to prc,v<‘nt so odious apersonittcatiun of their 
body from appearing on the stage. The embargo 
was removed bv an order of Monseigneiir, dated 
l-fith October, 1703. While the play was yet in his 
portfolio, Le Sage had an opportunity to snow how 
little' his temper was that of a courtier. He had 
been pressed to read his manuscript comedy at the 
Hotel de Bouillon, at the hour of noon, but was de- 
tained rill two o’clock by th^neccs.sity of attending 
the decision of a law-aiiitlv which he was deeply 
iiiteresled. When he at Icitgth appeared, and en- 
deavoured to plead his excuse, the Dutchess of 
Bouillon received his apology with coldness, haugh- 
tily remarking, he had made the company lose two 
hours in waiting for his arrival.— “It is easy to make 
up the loss, madam,” replied Le Sage; “I will not 
read my c.omody. and you will thus regain the lost 
time.” He left the hotel, and could never be pre- 
vailed on to return thither. 

^Purcaret was acterl, and was successful, in spite 
of the cabal formed against it by the exertions of 
those concerned, in the flnaiiccs. The author, in 
imitation of Moliere, added a sort of dramatic criti- 
cism, ill which he aefendgd the piec« against the 
censures whidh had been passed against it. The 
speakers in this critical interlude were Don Cleofas 
and the Diable Boitcuj^. They appeared on the 
stage us unseen spectators of thftrepresumtation of 
7Vrcarc^ and spoke between the acts, like the as- 
sistants in Ben Johnson’s A?very Man out of his 
Humour ; the tendency of ^e dialogue being to ex- 
ult jn the author’s success, and ridicule the cabal by 
which, it had been assailed. We learn, in tho course 
of their conversation, that besides all the friends of 
the author, and all his friends’ friends, a guard of 
the police was necessary to restrain the zeal of the 
clerks and dependants of tho flnniic^l department. 
Asmodcus maiutains his character as a sniiiist, and, 
pointing out to^on Cleofas a violent debate botwix 
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the frii'iids and enemies of the piece, observes, that ther of a family, to maintain himself and them in a 
&B It became W'arin, the one party spoke worse of calm and modest, but coriTfortable independence, 
the pioiie thiin tliey thouj^ht, and the other thought In 1721, the (^)mic Opera of the Foire was for a 
less good of it than they uttered. tinies-uppressed. ^\n atttinint was made to continue 

Turcaret seems the only original piece which Le the amusement, and elude the f cstrietion, under dif- 
Sage composed on th^ plan ol the French regular feieiit devices. For this purpose, FrancisquC, the 
comedy : and though it had great poignancy of »n- mn linger, fur whom Le Sage had lung InhoiirecL 
tire, the principal character on whieli the whole caused pieces, composed in monologue, to he aeted 
turns, is almost too worthless and too wicked to be on his stage. Le Sage and Fiisclier, late the allies 
ridiculous, or truly comic. Imieed TurcaAt is ren- of Francisipic. had recrtirse to another device, and 
dcred so odious, tl^ ^ nm? was said to have held acted thi‘ir pieces as formerly, in music and dialogue, 
the pallet when the colours were mixed ; and there but by the iiitervenlioi» of piijmctH, instead of real 
was an unauthorized story at one time currAil, that fetors— an idi-a which afterwards occurred to Field- 
Lc Sage, deurived by a financier of a place in the mg. Thctso rival tlieatrcs carried on llicir several 
revenue, had written tlii" satire hi he re- undertakings, in spite both of the comedians of the 

venged upon the whole MiodJ of MallolUra. The Theatre Fi anvoia, and of each other, and some sati- 
author, probably, was not >vitliout some oilers of riciil skirmislies passed between them. In ArUf/uin 
preferment, for he used to speak to his son of having Deuvatiou^ a piece in monologue, written by tlio cclc- 
re/used situations in whicli others beeame rich, but biatcd Piron, l.c Sage and his consort h'usclicr are 
where his conscience must have kcjit him poor— cx- subjected to ridicule by the following jcu dc mols: 
pressions too vague for a biographer to found utiy Punchinello is made to ask, Pou^uui In fol de 
thing upon tbeip, yet which seem to exclude the temps rn Inwps rie diruil-il pus desvotihcs chuscs\ 
idea of his having laid any employment under a pnis/jur Le Sa«c f/« temps en temps (lit de si mua^ 
farinci-general of the revenues. His connexion raises?" In the siiiiie pieee, Arlerpiiii throws a pair 
with the Theatre Fran 9 ois, on wliich alone siieli le- of pistols into the sea, praying there might never 

g nliir pieces can be presuixted, was soon afterwords more be word spoken " de pistolels^ de ui de 

roken oil*. Le' Sage had nllcred to them,* iit a Fu.«Ei,iF.a.” Such jests break no bone.**, and yiroba- 
srnnli piece, in one act, called ]ja Yontine; it was bly discomposef! qur author’s temper as liilJe us (hey 
not acted until 173J; and tlioiu'h the cuiisc is not injured his roiiuiation. The embargo w-as removed 
precisely known, it*xs obvious that the rejection gave from the ,-erformiiiu es at the Fuire, in the cour.^e of 
much oiieiice to the author. Sage was alsxi iiiiich about two years, and our author resumed liis ordi- 
provoked at the airs of superiority assumed by the nary Inboiifs in behalf of its theatre, which he cor.> 
performers towards th«aiifliors, and lie has record- tiiiuid so late as the year 1738, during which he ijro- 
ed his revenge by the niifavoiirnble and ridic'ulous diicid three pieces, wliich were probably his last 
colours in which Ifo has represented the theatrical dramatic efforts, ns he had then attained his seven- 
profession in his romance. m tietli year. 

The truth seems to be, that iiis former attempts It has been said of Le Sage’s works^ that no wri- 
were unsuccessful, because they were fuupded upon tings are more generally and widely known, than 
the Spanish plan of intrigue, in incident and situa- tho.se of his which are remembered, while none a^e 
tiori, and were not therefore imiqifi valued by the so decidedly and utterly forgotten as tlio.se which 
Parisians, whom the excellent Molicro had arcus- have been consigned to neglect. All, the slight 
turned to pieces of character and sentiment. 'J'urca- dramas which we have noticed, os forming so great 
Tct was indeed more in the taste of the age, and was and essential a part of the labours of his life, full iin- 
aecordirigly better relished : but the scenes hang so der the latter class— many have never been printed, 
loosely together, and the plot possesses sc^ little in- and of those which have issued from the press, very 
terest of any kind, that it may be termed rather a few are now read. Nothing ran be more slight lliiin 

dnimiitic satire than a proper comedy. On the their texture. The whim of the day -any rcmnrka-. 

whole, Le Sage’s failure as a comic poet will not ble accident— any popular publication, affords a hint 
excite the surprise of those who may have patience for the story. 'I’iie airs, like those of the litifuar^tt 
to peruse his plays. Opera, arc founded on the cominoii popular b'alliids 

For the sake of connexion, we may trace 1.0 Sago’s iv'd vaudevilles, and nothing is too trivial or absurd 
dramatic career to n period with tiie grentHr brevity, to be admitted into the dialogue. At the same time, 
that it contains hut little to interest tlio reader, thereoccur touches both of wit, nature^ntid hiiiiioiir; 
From tlie stirvioe of the establislied ?xutional The- ns how could it be otherwise in the slightest w’orks 
atre, Le Sage transferred his t>en to thtiso minor es- of Lo Sag<>7 The Frerieh critics, wIionfiiidMdMfi^ 
tablisiiment.s, .termed De la which did not tahly the best .judges, incline to tlw#Jirtn<Tgingfr'»»i 

pretend, and, indc 9 d, wttc not permitted, to oiler to Turcaret^ that he would have risen to cniiiiencc, had 
the public regular dramas, but only to act vaude- be continued to cultivate the regular comedy, in.stcad 
villes, or small light interludes set to music, and of sinking into the minor and subordinate ranks of 
where the music waa supposed, to be the principal an occupation which he held in contempt, and which 
attraction. ' he prq}>ubly thought could not be too slightly exe- 

Tliese subordinate theatres were a refinement ented. Don Cleofas, in the Critique de 'iSircarett 
upon' the puppet-show's and such like exhibitions, says to Asmodeus, as they survey the aiidicnge at 
which used to he shown during the two great Fairs the Theatre Fran 9 ois, "La belle asatmbl e ; qua de 
of St. Laurence and St. Germain; and it waa under r/amca /— Asmodee. II y en auxoit encore d'avan^ . 
this colour that the manager and actors of the Foire ta^e^ sans Ics spectacle ae la F^re, La plupart de 
endeavoured to elude the monopoly enjoyed by the femmes y content avec furcur. Je aui ravi de lea 
Theatre Franyois, and were alternately indulged or voir dans le qout de Itrurs lacquaia et de leura co^ 
restricted in their privileges, as they w’erc able to x'/i era.”— Thus thought Le ^age •originally of the 
find protection at court. The sort oT pieces repre- dignjty of (hose labours in which ho w'as to spend 
sented at the Fut re came at length to bear the name |diis life, and the indifTerence with which he was con- 
of the Comic Oj>ern, of \vl\ir:h Le Sage was the soul, tented to exercise his Tocation, shows that Ida opin- 
He composed, cither entirely, or with the assistance ion of its importance was never enhanced. Goldoni, 
of his friends Dominioue and Fuselier, no less than in circumstances nearly similar, created a mitionu) 
a hundred .and upwards of these interludes, farces, drama, and a taste for its beauties ; but Le Sage 
and light pieces, which^^ost little etfort to so inven- was to derive an undying name from works of a dif- 
tive a genius, and which floated or sunk as popular ferent description. 

opinion 'willed it, ^®^er omitting any opportunity We willingly leave consideration of these epfiemc- 
which presented itself, to ridicule, parody, and sati- ral and forgotten efliisiona of the moment, composed 
rize me Homans^ for so the actors of the regular for the small theatre of* the Foire^ to speak of the 
theatres were termed, in the cant lanmiage of the productions which must aflbrd delight and interest 
Foire. Tliesf exertions were attended with such a so long n^iiman nature retains its present consti- 
degrec of profit, .as, with the reveuie arising Irom tutioii. The first of these was Le Duikle lioUqiLc. 
hia other publications, enabled Le Sage, now thefa- which Le'Sage published in 1707. Tlih title auo 
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f lnn of the MX)rk wore derived from the Spanish of 
icuss Valez do Guovnro, callcKi Bl Diablo Cojudot 
ana such satires on manners as had been long before 
written in Spain by Cervantes and others. But the 
fanqy, the lightness, the spirit, the wit, and the viva- 
city of the JHable Ihiteux were entirely eonimuni- 
cate<l by the enchanting peii^f the lively French- 
man. The plan of the work was in the highest 
degree interesting, and having, in its original con- 
coction, at once a cast of the roim^tic and of the 
mystical, is calculated to interest and, to attract by 
its own merit, as well as by the pleasing anecdotes 
hnd shrewd remarks upon human Kie, of which il 
. forms, as it were, the frame-work and enchasing. 
The Mysteries of the Cabalists afforded a founda- 
tion for the story, which, grotesque as it is, was not 
in those times held to exceed the bounds of proba- 
ble fiction ; and the interlocutors of the scene arc 
so happily adapted to the subjects of their coiiversa- 
tion, that all th^ say and do has Its own portion of 
natural apprm)riation. 

It is impossible to conceive a being more fitted to 
comment upon the vices, and to ridicule the follies 
of humanity, than an esprit foUtt like Asinodeus, 
who is as much u decided creation of genius, in his 
wiiv, ns Ariel or Caliban. Without possessing the 
flarkdr powers and propensitu's ot* a Fallen Angel, 
he presides over the vices and Sullies, rather than 
the crimes of mankind— is malicious, rather than 
iniilignaiit ; and his delight is to gibe, and to scoff, 
and to tease, rather than to torture one of Satan’s 
light infantry, in short, whose business is to goad, 
perplex, and disturb the ordinary train of society, ra- 
ther than to break in upon and overthrow it. This 
charnctiT is riiaiiitnined in all Asniodcus snvs and 
does, with so iiiiich spirit, wit, ncutoness, ana play- 
ful nialiec, that we never forget the fiend,, even m 
thnssc irioinents when he is very near becoming ami- 
uMe as w'ell ns entertaining. 

Don Cleofas, to whom ho makes all his diverting 
communications, is a fiery young Spaniard, proud, 
high-spirited, and revengeful, and just so much of a 
libertine as to fit him for the company of Asmodcus. 
He interests us personally by his gallantrv and gene- 
rous sentiments; and we are pleased with the mode 
m which the grateful fiemd provides for the future 
• hapuiiiess of his liberator. Of these two characters 
licitlier is absolutely original. But the Devil ofiGue- 
vara 'is a mere botlle-coiiiiiror, who amuses the 
student hv tricks of legerdemain, intermixed with 
strokes or satire, some of them very acute, but de- 
void of the poignancy of Le Sage. Don Cleofas is 
a more literal cojfy from the Spanish author. There 
is no book in existence, in which sfi much of the 
•i^^miiTtv««i 3 jracter, under all its various shades and 
•idRtses, is dd'Alftbed in so few words, as in the D/a- 
ole Boiteux, Every page, every line, boars mnrlis 
of that sure tact and accurate developcnient of hu-, 
man weakness and fully, which tempt us to think 
wc are actually listening to a Superior Intelligence, 
who secs into onr minds and moiiyes, and,in mali- 
cious sport, tears away the veil which wcendeavour 
to dnteipoBc betwixt these and our actions. The 
satire of Le Sago is as 9 nick and sudden as it is 
■ 4 >oignRnt ; his .jes^ never is blunted by anticipation ; 
ere we are aware that' the bow is drawn, the shaft 
U quivering in the very centre of the mark. To 
quote examples, would be to quote the work through 
almost every page; and, accordingly, no author has 
afibrded a greater stock of passages, whicli have 
been generally employed ns apothegms, or illustra- 
tions of human nature and actions; and no wonder, 
since the force of whole pages is often compressed 
*in fewer words than another author would have em- 
ployed sentences. To take thu first example that 
comes : The fiends of Profligacy and Chicone con- 
tend fur possession and direction of a^oung Parisian. 
Pillardoc. would have made him a commis^ Asmo- 
deus a debauchee. To unite both their views, the 
infernal conclave made the youth a tnonA-, and af- 
fected a rcconcilintion between thei%contcndiifo 
brethren, y" We embraced,” says Asrnodciis^ ”ana 
have beejf mortal enemies ever since.” It is well 
obscrvcdfby the Into editor ofLe Sage’s works, that 
VolAVIU.. 


the trails of tins kind, with which the Diablt Boi^ 
teux abouims, entide it, much more than the Italian 
scenes of Ghcrardi, to the title of the Grenier a Sel, 
conferred on the latter work by the sanction oi 
Boileau. That mat poct^ neverthelosa, is said to 
have been of u diflorent opii;^un. He threatened to 
disiniHB a valet whom he found in the act of rend- 
ing the Diable Boiteux, Wliether this proceeded 
from the peevishness of indisposition, under which 
Boileaulaboured ill 1707; whether he supposed thu 
ktiowlcdgo of human life,#Bd^ its chicanery, to be 
learned from Le Sage’s satire, was no safe accom- 

{ dishnfbnt for a domestic^ or whether, finally, be 
lad private or personal causes for condemning the 
work and the author^ is not now known. Bui the 
anecdote forms one exairftile, amongst the many, of 
the unjust estimation in which men of genius are 
too apt to hold their contemporaries. 

Besides the power of wit and satire displayed in 
the Diable Boiteux^ with so much brilliancy, there 
are passages in which the author assumes a more 
serious and moral tone; ho sometinits touches upon 
the pathetic, and bometimes even approaches the 
sublime. The per-^onificaiion of death is of tlte latter 
character, until we eoinc to the point where the 
aut^pr’si huiriour breaks^ forth, and where, having 
described one of the terrific phantom’s wings ns 
painted with war, pestilence, famine, and shipwreck^ 
he adorns the other with the repre.-entation ot 
young physicians taking their efegree. 

To relieve the readier from the uniformity which 
might otherwise have attached to the hasty and 
brief sketches of what is Ally sobjeeted to the eye, 
T^e Sage has iiitroduced several narratives in tnc 
Spanish taste, such os the Hi.^ory of the Count de 
Bclrtor, and the n^vel called the Force of Friend- 
ship. Cervantes hod rot the example of varying a 
long naarntive, by the introduction of such novels, 
or historiettrs. Scarron and others had followed the 
plan, but with hiss propriety tlAin TiC Sage, since it 
must be owned, that in a work of which the parts 
ore so uncojincced wi'h each other, as in the Diable 
Boiteux, such relief is more appropriate than when 
the novel serves inariificially to interrupt the progress 
of a principal story. 

The immediate popularity of the Diable Boiteux 
was increased at the time of publication, by the 
general belief that Le Sage, wno lived so much in 
the world, and was so close an ob'-erver of what 
passed around him, had, under Spanish names, and 
with fictitious circumstances, recounted many Pa- 
risian anecdote'^, and drawn many characters of 
the court and city. Some of these were immediately 
recognized. The spendthrift Dufresny (8iippo.-:ed to 
be a descendant of Henry IV. by his grandmother, 
a female called] .a Belle Jardiniere d’Anei) waarecog- 
nized as ihe old bachelor of raqk, who married his 
laundress, to get rid of her claim. The story of ihe 
German baroiiess, who curled her hair with iho 
promise of marriage made to her by an ardent but 
imprudent lover, relates to a similar anecdote of the 
celebrated Ninon de L’Enclos. Baron, the celebrated 
actor, is the dramatic hero, who dreams that the 
ods had decreed him an apotheosis, by transforming 
im into a stage decoration. The celebrated Hel- 
vetius was gem^raliy supposed to be the original of 
the sage Bangrado ; anil doubtless other individuals 
of the faculty,^ which Lc Sage, like Moliere, perse- 
cuted with BIS raillery, nvero also known. The 
satire of both authors fiowed, perhaps, more freely, 
that each of them enjoyed a state of good health, 
which enabled them to^t the faculty at defiance, 
and also because the profesBional recompense of 
physicians, on the continent^ was so mean as to 
degrade tbdr character in society, and suMect them 
to all the ridicule which, sinco the days of Juvenal, 
has attached to learning in rags. 

Besides the personal allusionAwliich we have 
noticed, there are doubtless many others^in, the 
novel, which might be easily understood at the time: 
and the rage for, private scandal probably earned 
the spirit of applying passages in tm work to exist- 
ing persons aad circumstances, much further than 
the writer intended. 
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The popularity of the Diahle Boiteux was un- 
bounded at its first appearance, nor haeit ever since 
been abated. The strongest proof of the ardour 
with which it was received, was, that two 


men entermg the same bookaeUeris shop, in whicl 
there chanced to be only one copy of the work, 
contested the ppssesaioii of it by fighting upon the 
spot, imd the victor having wounded his antagonist, 
earned on the volume as the prize of the field. 
Certainly this well-attested anecdote, to which the 
popularity of Asmocb^iiai^ve occasion, deserved to 
be recorded by the U^on himself. One Dancourt. 
also a dramatist, who supplied his deficierfbes of 
genhia and invention by nis promptitude in seizing 
eveiT topic of popular interest brought the subject 
of the iHable Btntmx oif the stage, in two parts ; 
the first of which ran for thirty-five nights, the 
second for seventy-two. 

It only remains to be said of this celebrated moral 
satire, that nineteen years after it had appeared in a 
single volume, the author published it with aug- 
mentations, which increased the work to two. This 
addition had the usual fate of continuations, and 
was not, at the time, considered as eotial to the 
original publication j but it would now be difficult 
10 perceive any difTerenee between thena ,The 
Dialogues of the Chimneys of Madrid, which wete 
for the first time appended to the Diahle Boiteux^ 
in the new edition just mentioned, were more justly 
censured as inferior* to that celebrated work. The 
personification itself is a very* awkward one, and 
forms a singular contra**t to the unrivalled contri- 
vance by which Don Oleofas ac9uires the know- 
ledge of the interior of the dwellitfgs of men, and 
even of the secrets df their bosoms. 

The three first volumes of GUQlaade SantUlane^ 
comprehending the life of that mos^ excellent per- 
son, down to his first retreat to Lirias, raised the 
fame of Le Sage to the highest pitch, and secured 
it upon an immovaffie basis. Fevwhave ever read 
this charming book without remembering, as one 
of the most delightful occupations of their life, the 
time which they first employed in the perusal ; and 
there are few also who do not occasionally turn 
back to its p^s with all the vivacity which vittends 
the recollection of early love. It signifies nothing 
at what time we have first encounterod the fascina- 
tion; whether in boyhood, when wc were chiefiy 
captivated by the cavern of the robbers, and other 
scenes of romance ; whether in more advanced 
youth, but while our ignorance of the world yet 
concealed from us the subtle and poignant satire 
which lurks in so ninny passages of the work ; 
whether we were learned enough to apprehend the 
various allusions to history and public matters with 
which it abounds, or imiorant enough to rest con- 
tented with the moie direct course of the narration. 
The power of the enchanter over us is alike absolute, 
under all these circumstances. If there is anything 
like truth in Gray's opinion, that to lie upon a couen 
and read new novels was no bad idea of Paradise, 
how would that beatitude be enhanced, could 
human genius afford us another Gil Bias ! 

Le Sage’s claim to orimnality, in this delightful 
work, has been idly, I had almost said unCTatefully, 
contested by those critics, who conceive they detect 
a plagiarist wherever they see a resemblance in the 
general subject of a work, to one which has been 
before treated by an inferior artist. It is a favourite 
theme of laborious dulncss, to trace out such coin- 
cidences ; because they appear to reduce genius of 
the higher order to theusufi stdVidard of humanity, 
and, of course, to bring the author nearer a level 
with his cntics. It is not the mere outline of a 
story— not even the adopting some details of a 
former author, which cd^istitutes the literary crime 
of plagiarism. The proprietor of the pil from which 
Chantry rakes his clay, might as well pretend a 
right ip the figure into whiw it is moulded under 
his plastic fingers : and the question is in both cases 
the same— not so much from whom the original rude 
substance came, as to whom it owes that which 
constitutes its real merit and excellence. 

It is therefore no disparagement to Le Sage, that 


long before bis time th^ existed in other oountriesi 
ana particularly in Spain, that species of fiction tc 
whicii Gil Bias may be in some respects said to 
belong. There arises in every country a species of 
low or comic romance, bearing lomewnat the same 
proportion to the grave or heroic romance, wkich 
farce bears to tragedy. Readers of all countries 
are not more, if indeed they are equally delighted, 
with the perusal of high deeds of war and chivalry, 
achieved by some hero oP popular name, than with 
the exploits of some determined freebooter, who 
follows his illicit trade by violence, or of some no- 
torious sharperr who preys upon society by address 
and stratagem. The lowness of such men's cha- 
racter, and the baseness of their pursuits, do not 
prevent their hazards, their successes, their failures, 
their escapes, and their subsequent fate, from being 
deeply interesting, not to the mere common people 
only, but to all who desire to read a chapter in the 
great book of human nature. We moy use, though 
not in a moral sense, the oft-quoted .nhrase of Te- 
rence, and acknowledge ourselves interested in the 
tale, because ice are 7 ii«n, and the events arc /mman. '* 
In Spain, many of their most ingenious men took 
pleasure in making studies from low life, as their 
countryman, Murillo, found the favourite subjects 
of his pencil among the sun-burnt gipsies, shep- 
herds, and miiletiRrs. Thus the character of the 
Picaro, or Adventurer,, had been long a favourite 
subject in Spanish fiction. Lazarillo de Tormea 
had been written by Juan de Luna ; the History of 
Paul the Sharper, by the celebrated Quevedo. Even 
Cervantes had touched imon such a subject in the 
novel of Riamete and CorladiUo, in which there 
are some scenes of low life drawn with oil the force 
of his powerful pen. But Guzman tPAlfarche was 
the most generally known of any of the class, and 
had been long since translated into most Kuroi^ean 
languages. If Gil Bias' history had a prototype 
among these Spanish stories, it must have probably 
been in that of Guzman ; and some slight resem- 
blance may be discovered betwixt some of the inci- 
dents; for instance, the circumstances in which 
Guzman is about to marry the daughter of a wealthy 
Genoese, and that of the excellent Don Raphael, in 
the house of Pedro de Moyadas. , In like manner, 
the incident of that worthy assuming the dress of a 
dead Jiermit, is anticipated bv Lazarnlo de Tormes, 
in the second part of his Ifistoiv; and probably 
many other resemblances, or, if the reader pleases 
tovcall them so, plagiarisms, might be pointed out ; 
for as the author furnished the plots of his dramatic 
pieces very often at the expense of the Spaniards, 
there is no probability that he would scniplc to bor- 
row from their romances whatever he ibif^RASllitd 0 k. 
to his own purpose. » 

There has been, indeed, an unauthenticated ac- 
count of Le Sage having obtained possession of some 
manuscripts of Cervantes', which hehad used liberal- 
ly, and without acknowledgment, in the construction 
of his tiil Bias. A translation of Le Sage’s novels 
into Spanish, bears also on the title page the vaunt, 
that this operation has restored them to the lan- 
guage in which they were originally written. But 
the styles of Cervantes and Le Sage are so essen- 
tially, different, though each in itself is masterly, 
that, in the absence of positive evidence, one would 
as soon be induced to believe that the Frenchman 
wrote Dan Quixote^a that the Spaniard composed 
Gil Bias, If Le Sage borrowed anything from 
Spain, excepting some general hints, such as we 
have noticed, it may have been some of the de- 
tached novels, which, as in the Diahle Boiteux^ arc 
intenyoven in the history, though with less felicity 
than in the earlier publication, where they do nOt 
interrupt the march of any principal narrative. On 
the other handfit is no doubt wonderful^ that merely 
by dint of acraaintance with Spanish literature, Le 
Sage should have become so perfectly intimate, os. 
Im IS admitted to be on all hands, with the Spanish 
customs, nuinners, and habits, as to conduct his 
reader through four volumes without onte betraying 
the, secret, fnat the work was not comfriBed by a 
native of Spain. Indeed, it is chiefly on T.hiB won- 
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derftil observation of costume, and national man- 
ners, that the Spanish translator founds his recla- 
mation of the work, as the oiimnal property of 
Spain. Le Sage’s^capacity of identifying himself 
with the child of his imagination, in circumstances 
in which he himselrnever was placed, though rare 
in the highest degree, is not altogether singular ; De 
Foe, in particular, possessed it in a most extraordi- 
nary degree. It may be added,, that this strict and 
accurate attention to costume is copfined to exter- 
nal^ BO far as the principal personage is concerned. 

S lil Bias, though wearing the Golillo, Capa, and Spa- 
a, with the most pure Castilian gSice, thinks anA 
• acts with all the vivacity of a Frenchman, and dis- 
plays, in many respects, the peculiar sentiments of one. 

The last French editor of Le S.'ige’s works thinks 
that GU Bias may have had a prototype in the hu- 
morous but licentious History qf Francion^ written 
by the Sieur Moulinct dc Parc. I confess 1 cannot 
sec any particular reseniblaiicc which the History of 
Gil Bias hasi^ that work, excrating that the scene 
of both lies chiefly in ordinary life, as may lie said of 
the Homan Comtque of Scarron. The whole con- 
coelion of Gil Bias appears to me as original, in that 
whicii constirutes the essence of a composition, as 
it is inexpressibly delightful. 

The* principal character, in whose name and with 
whose cemmentaries the story is told, is a concep- 
tion which has never been equalled in fictitious com- 
position, yet which seems so very real, that we can- 
not divest ourselves of the opinion that we listen to 
the narrative of one who has really gone through 
the scenes of which he speaks to us. Gil Bias* 
character has ail the weaknesses and inequalities 
proper to human nature, and which we daily recog- 
nize in ourselves and in our acquaintance. He is not 
by iiiitnrc such a witty sharper as the Spaniards 
painted in the characters of Paolo or Guzman, and 
such as r.e Sage himself has embodied in the subor* 
dinate sketch of Scipio, but is naturally disposed to- 
wards honesty, though with a niind unfortunately 
too ductile to resist tne temptations of opportunity 
or example. He is consntutiunally timid, and yet 
occasionally capable of doing brave actions : shrewd 
and intelligent, but apt to be deceived by his own 
vanity ; with wit enough to make us laugh with him 
• at others, and follies enough to turn the jest fre- 
quently against himself. Generous, good-natured, 
and hiimaiie. he has virtues suflicient to, make, us 
love him, and as to respect, it is the last thing which 
he asks at his reader’s hand. Gil Bias, in ^ort, is 
the principal character in a moving scene, where, 
though he frequently plays a subordinate part in the 
action, all that he lays before us is co,loured with his 
•*..*11 opi..ii;nn, remarks, and sensations. We feel 
ihtrindividualT^^f Gil Bias alike in the cavern of 
the robbers in the episcopal palace of the. Arch- 
bishop of Grenada, in the bureau of the minister, 
and in all the other various scenes through which 
he conducts us so delightfully, and which are, gen- 
erally speaking, very sTwhtly connecteil toge^cr, or 
rather no otherwise rclntea to each other, than as 
they*arc represented to have happened to the same 
man. In this point of view, the romance is one 
• which rests on character rather than incident ; but 
although there is no main action whatsoever, yet 
there is so much incident in the episodical narra- 
tives, that the work can never be said to linger or 
hang heavy. • , ... 

The son of the squire of Asturias is intrusted also 
with the magic wand oif the DiabU Boiteux. and* 
can strip the gilding from human actions with the 
causticity of, Asmoafeus himself. Yet, with all this 
power ot sating the moralist has so much of, gentle- 
ness and good humour, that it may be said of Le 
jSage, as of Horace, Circum prasnomia ludit. All 
is easy and good humoured, gay,, ligb^ and lively ; 
even the cavern of the robbers is illuminated with a 
ray of that wit with whicli Le Sage enlightens his 
whole narrative. It is a work wnich renders the 
reader pleased with himself and, with|.mBnkindf 
where faults are placed before him i,n tne light of 
follies rn titer thsn vices, and where misfortunes arc 
10 interweVen with the ludicrous, that Wo laugh in 


the vev act, of sympathizing with them. All is ren- 
dered mvertmg— both the enmes and the retribution 
which follows them. Thus, for example, Gil Bias, 
during Ills prosperity, commits a gross act of filial 
unduufulnesB and ingratitude; yet we feel, that the 
intermediation of Master Miiscada the grocer, irri- 
tating the pride of a parvenu^ was so exactly calcu- 
latedf to produce the effect which it operated, that we 
continuq to laugh with and at Gil Bias,, even in the 
sole instance in which he shows depravity of heart. 
And then, the lapidation wthch he undergoes at Ovi- 
edo, with the disappointment in all his ambitious 
hopes of exciting tne admiration of the inhabitants 
of nis birth-place, is received as an expiation com- 
pletely appropriate, qpd suited to the offence. In 
short, so strictly are the pages of Gil Bias con- 
fined to what is amusing, that they might perhaps 
have been improved by some touches of a more mas- 
culine, stronger, and firmer line of morality. 

It ought not to escape notice, that Le Sage, though, 
like Cervantes, he considers the hum,an figures which 
he paints as his principal object, faiik not to relieve 
them by exquisite morsels of landscape, slightly 
touched indeed, but with the highest keepiflg, and 
the most marked effect. The description of tne old 
h^imt’g place of retreat illay be given as an example 
01 Huiftt we mean. 

In the History qf Oil Bias is also exhibited that 
art of fixing the attention of the reader, , and cre- 
ating. as it were, a reality evenin fiction itself, not 
only by a strict attention to costume and locality, but 
by a minuteness, and nt the same time a vivacity of 
narrative, comprehending nfhny trifling circumstan- 
ces which might be thought to have escaped every 
one’s memory, excepting that df an actual eye-wit- 
ness. By such a Arcumstantial detail, the author 
has rcruiered us as well acquainted with the four 
paviIioiis«nd corps d logis of Lirias, as if we had 
ourselves dined there witli Gil Bias and his faithful 
follower Scipio.* The well-prifoervcd tapestry, as 
old as the Moorish kingdom of Valencia, the old- 
fashioned damask chairs- that furniture of so little 
intrinsic value, which yet made, in its proper place, 
such a respectable appearance— the dinner, the siesta 
- -all give that closing scene in the third volume such 
a degree of reality, and assure us so completely of 
the comfort and happiness of our pleasant com- 

anion, that the concluding chapters, in which the 

ero is dismissed, after his labours and dangers, to 
repose and happiness— these very chapters, which in 
other novels arc glanced over as matter of course, 
are perhaps the most interesting in the Adventursa 
of Oil Bias. Not a doubt remains on the mind 
of the reader concerning the continuance of the hero’s 
rural felicity, unless he should happen (like ourselves) 
to feel some private difficulty in believing that the 
new cook from Valencia could. ever rival Master 
Joachim’s excellence, particularly in the matter of 
tho ollapodrida, and the pig’s ears marinated. In- 
deed, to the honour of that author be it spoken, Le 
Sage, excellent in describing scenes of all kinds, 
gives such vivacity to those which interest the gcLS* 
tronome in particular, that an epicure of our ac- 
quaintance used to read certain favourite passages 
regularly before dinner with the purpose of getting 
an appetite like that of the Licentiate Sedillo, and, 
so far as his friends could observe, the recipe was 
always eiicecssful. 

At this happy point the ^Adventures qf Gil Blaa 
originally closed ; but the excessive popularity of tho 
work induced the author to add the fourth volume, 
in which Gil Bias is agaite brought from his retreat, 
and, of new involved in the perflb of a court life. 
Besides that the author in- some degree repeats him- 
self— for Gil Bins’ situation under the Gonde D’Oli- 
varez is just the counteipai* to that which ho held 
under the Duke of Lerma— the Continuation has the 
usual fault of such works, joins awkwardly with the 
original story, and is wntten evidently with less 
vigour and originality. Its reception from the public, 
according to a French critic, resembled tho admira- 
tioq gi\'cn to a decaying beauty, whose features re- 
main die same,4hoiigh uieir freshness and biilliancy 
are abated by time. 
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Even after the death of Le Sage, it seemed as if 
Ilia ni/isierpiece was to give rise lo as many Con- 
tiiiiiniions as the Uisiory qf Aniadis. A s))urioua 
History of Don Afphonto Dias dc Lintnt^ of 
Gil Bias of Sanfillanti, pretoiidiiig to be a postliu 
inoiia work of the origyfial author, appeared at Am- 
sterdam, and has been aiiiec repriiiti d. 

In 1717, Le Sage published a translation, or rather 
a poor iinitation, of BoianJo’s Orlando Inamorato, 
wliieh wdd and iinnginativo poem he. has (tegruded 
into n mere fairy tale, «tr4>piiig it eiieetualJy of the 
nnmieul colouring wliieli il had reeeivi-d ironi tlic 
orannal writer. The auvimr intended to liavt eom- 
innted the sanie violenet* upon Ariosto’s solendid 
epic, but fortunately tlu' coiisuiniiiutioii o> the rubli 
attempt did not take ])l.‘iee. ' The ingenious and 
lively Erenehinan was as eoinpieiely devtuil of tli 
rich poelienl fancy of the 'i'uscaii po«‘t, as the lan- 
guage in which he wrote was inadtipiate to e.xpress 
tile heaiitas of the italian original. 

[<e Sage found a more congenial cmplovineiit in 
compiling the AdrnUitns a/lhr ('heralU rdc IJmii- 
rlituc, a brave aea-oll\(vr, or rarlicr corsair - the Paul 
Jones <»f that period, in the West Indian seas. He 
pl•o^e^Bed to have derivi d llie imitciialsof liiis work, 
wliieh was never compleiorl, from the wahm' of tlio 
t-hevnlier, who resided at Tour.**. liU .Sagolnss* wfll 
supported the character of the fiank, hold, half- 
civdr/ed sailor, hut apjuirently four . .hcMask ttoii- 
ble.sfiiiie, if We may 'judge from the iiunieiousepiso- 
des \\ iiieli he has eiigradcd on the principal story. 
I'riMuihly the w'oik ciid ii t become popular, lor 
though a ('lontiniiatioii vfus in some degree promised, 
il never appeared. The CItsralirr de Jiutiudifne 
eame oiif'in nj’i, anti in the same vear f^o tiagepiih- 
lislicd a traiishifioii, or rather niidirjruigeim.iit, of the 
Adrentiirfs of dWlfaruclie^ the most cele- 

brated of the Spani.^li roinaiiees la picaximjae. 

Ill I I, Le S.'ge tniiisinted the History of Vanillo 
fionsah'Hy rnjhd tUe Mtrry DucUJor^ from the 
Spanish of Vinoeiitio Espiiiella. 

.Apparently those siihordiiiate labours had renewed 
the !nirhor’.s taste for ori;unal eomposiiion. The 
Darltf'htr of Salonianca was his lust w'ork of this 
ileseripMoii ; and nit hough vve can easily dcficry the 
Maiiiess and insipidity which indicate the approach 
of II e, and the dc-cay of the liner powers of ohscr- 
valioii and expression, vve are. nevertheless ever and 
am II reminded of that genius wliieh in its vigour 
pro lneed Gil Jilas and the Diable liaiteux. /rite 
jjonitior Of orirfi;/r>iirr {f in, m iiiinijuiicitijj, a faillliv, 
hut Sill'll as r.e Sage aiom: could have eommilted ; 
and iiiany passages have all that nieim ss which dis- 
lingiii«i!ies bis hap]>ier piodnetiuns. The scene, fiir 
exiimple. m wdiieli Carambula is employed in reading 
to slnmlii.T the ^Vleniber of the Coimeil of the Indies, 
wiio iiiipiiiahijr a W'a kens at every instant wdieii Ins 
ri!!id<T slops iij take a inouthrul of Tefresliiiieiit, 
nnglii have heejj told by Asinodeiis liimself. It jiiur^t 
he ow-iud tliut the .^leeiics laid in Mexico have little 
merit of any kind. Le Sage had not the saineare.u- 
late knowledge of tIuMiiaiiiiers of ^^ew Spain, which 
hepospe-ased ri'siieeling those of tlie mollier eoiiiitry, 
and liieneeouiit with whicdi he presents us is in pro- 
portion tint and nninteresting. If il he trm* that Le 
Sage, ji'aloiiK, like other old authors, of the earlier 
proeni;iioiis of Ills genius, preferred this work -the 
child Ilf his old age, lo iiis Diahle Boiteux and Gil 
Dias. we. can only say, t^at the saiiifi decay which 
IS vi.cihlein his talents, must have ajso allected his 
taste, and that lieciTtairily hud not invoked the a.s- 
sistaiiee of the acute Asim^deus when he formed kis 
opinion. 

After tile Dnchrlor of Salamanca^ Lc Sage pro- 
diieed, in I7pi, his la.^t original work, Im Valise 
VVoi/wtc, which nppenrut^, anoiiviiiously in that year. 
Ills last hiboiirs thus appronebed the character of 
those with whufli he opened his career; for the 
Vaiise Trouvre consists of a mi««eell'an(.ous colli.e- 
tion di letters upon various subjects, resembling 
those of Ari.stenetuB, truushiud by our author iii 
ld'.*r>. • 

A lively Collection of Aieedotes and Witticisms, 
published m 17i;), closed llie long itiiiburs of this ex- 


cellent author. Tliey are told with all the anima- 
tion of his own particular numour, and we may sup- 
pose tiiein to nave been amassed in bis portlbho, 
with the purpose of being one day aninlganiatca 
info a regular work, but given fo the public'iri their 
I)re.sent uiicoiniected form, when age induced Le 
J3ai.'e, now in his yfith year, to lay aside his pen. 

Having thus reviewed hastily the various literary 
labours of fa* Sage, we have, in fact, nearly uecum- 
nlished the history c-f his life, which appears to liuve 
rN:eii .spoilt ill the bosom of his faiiiily, and to have 
been diver.silied by no inwdent of peculiarity uncon- 
nected with hisftlieaincal and literary engagemeiita. 
llis taste for retirement was, perhaps, inercHsed by 
the innrmiiy of denliiess, which attacked him so 
early as 170*.), for he alludes to it in the critical inter- 
lude Oil the siihjeet of Turvaret. Latterly, it in- 
creased so imieh, th.at he w;aH under the necessity 
of eonstiinlly using a lieariiig-lrnini»et. llis con- 
versation WHS m-vertiio!e.'''S so delightful, thfit when 
he wi ‘111 to his favourite collee-houifnj, in the Kuo 
Saint Jacques, the guests formed a cii He round him, 
nay, even mouiiied uj on the seats and iiiion the 
tahli-M, in order to catch the remaiks and nnei'dotes 
which fliia eelebruled observer of human nature 
could tell in society, with the same grace and cllcct 
with winch lie reeurdeu them in his w'orks. 

Le Sage's ei euijislanees, though very moderate, 
seem always to have, been i*jisy, and his doiiii-t-lic 
life was quiet and happy. Its tenor w'as somewhat 
mteiriqited by the ta.'<ie whidi carried upon tho 
stage llis eldest ami youngest soii.s. Nothing could 
he more iiatiiia] than that the theatrical art should 
have iiivineihie e}uirm.s lor the .sons of a dramatic 
author; but Le Sane, w'lio Iiad e,\pre.><sed llu*greaii i-t 
eoiUempt and dislike of tliat ]iruii<s.sioii, vvhieli he 
bad painted in tlie most riiiienlous ami odious 
eolours, felt great pain fiom bis sons’ making ehoieo 
of It, whieli probably vviia not les.sened when fbe 
eldest obtained an iionournhle station among these 
very l^nmuis of the Theatre Fniriyois, with whom 
Ills father had waged for so many vears a satirical 
war. This ehlesi .son of Le Sage' wtis a vmilli of 
great hopes, and a iiiost amiable di.^posilibn. He 
had hem educated for tin* bar. Upon enibrneing 
the profeesiun of a eomedian, ho assumed the name 
of Montmeiiil, under which he heeume distinguished 
for Ins e.xeellmee in the parts of valets, peasants, 
and other characters in low cotnedy. Hi was not 
' ‘S-s ri'inarked for the worlli ol his private ’haraeter, 

titfd }..„ .iile....3 fo. . , , „.id lu j-Iy alia' . 

eil a situniioii m the 'I’lieatre Erarieois, he inivtd 
with the best eoiiipany in Paris. Yet his father 
could not for a long time hoar of Montmeiiil’s pro- 
fes.sioiiaI merit, or even of Ilia private viiliies, 
the general rcspeiM in which he w«r*diei(k wilUiMit 
showing evident syiiiploms of groat and painful 
emotion At length a roconeiliiition W'as tllecleil 
liutwixt them, and, passing from di.spleasiirc to tlie 
most afleeiionato excess of parental fondness, it is 
saitl Li^Sago could scarce bear to bo separated from 
the son whose iiaine he bad hardly permitted to be 
iiionliuncd before biiii. The death of Montmvnil, 
which haiqieiicd Sth Septeiiiher 1743, in coiiscijui nee 
of a cold caiiglit at a hunting party, was such a 
blow to his father, then far advanced in life, that 
it determined his total retirement from Paris, and 
from the woi Id. 

Tlie ynniig('st son of our author also became a 
player, iimier the name of Pittenec; and it seoiriH he 
was also a dramatic author, but made no distin- 
giiLshcd figure in either capacity. 

On the other hand, Le Sage's second son showed 
a more staid character than either of his brothers, 
became a stiidciit of theology, and took orders. By 
the piiironagi'of the dueeii, (wife of I^ouis XV.) he 
bccaiiie H Caiiyn of the Cathedral of Hoiilognc., and 
had the beiicht of a iicnsion. The moderate iiide- 
pendeiien w'hich he enjoyed, enablod him, after bis 
father had hem entirely broken down in spirits, by 
the di nth of Moiitnieiiii, to receive both him, his 
ststcr, amrilis mother, under Iiis roof and lo pro- 
vide for them dirriiig llie re*'idiJc of thei^ves. The 
snier (wiiu'has not been before meiitionctfi wascnib 
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nontfor her* filial tenderness, and dedicated her life 
ttf Uie comfort of her parents. 

It WHS after his retreat to Boulosnc, and while 
residing, under the roof of his son the Canon, that 
we obtain an interesting account of Lo Sage, then 
.extremely aged, from me pen of the Comte de Trea- 
\san, to whom the ancient romances of Franco owe 
the same favour which has been rendered to those 
m England by the late ingenious and excellent 
-George Ellis. The reader will feel interested in re- 
'cciving the communication in the tyords of the 
Count himself. 

“ Partt, 2O//1 January 1783. 

** You have requested from me sortie account of 
the concluding period of the celebrated author of 
Gil Bias, Here follow the few anecdotes which 1 
am able to furnish. 

“ In the end of the year 1745, afrer the battle of 
Fontenoy, the late King having named me to serve 
under the Marechal de Richelieu, I received counter 
orders at Koulognc, and remained there, comniand- 
ant of the Boulsnois, Poitou, and Picardy. 

** Having learned that Mons. Lc Sage, aged iip> 
wards of eighty years, with his wife nearly as old, 
resided at Boulogne, I was early desirous of visiting 
them, and of acquainting myself with their situa- 
tion. X found that they lived in family with their 
son, a canon of the Cathedral of Boulogne; and 
never was' filial piety m<ire tendefliy occupied than 
his, in chc'cring and supporting the latter days of 
parents, who liud scarce any other resource than 
the modern tc revenue of their son. 

“The Ahbo Le Sage enjoyed the highest respect 
at Boulogne. His talents, his virtues, his social 
adections^ rendered him dear to Monseigneur de 
Pressy, his worthy bishop, to his fraternity, and to 
the piifilie. 

“1 have seen few resemblances more striking 
than tiiat of the Abla' Le Sage to his brother Mona, 
de Moritnicnil ; he had oven a portion of his talents, 
and of his most agreeable qualities. No one could 
read verses more agreeably. He possessed the un- 
common art of that variation of tone, and of em- 
ploying those brief pauses, which, without being 
actual declamation, impress on the hearers the 
sentiments and the beauties of the author. 

'* 1 had known, and I regretted Mons., Montm^ 
liil. 1 entertained esteem and friendship for his 
brother ; and the late Queen, in consequence of .the 
account which 1 had to lay before her of the Abbe 
Lc Sage’s situation, and his narrow fortune, pro- 
cured him a pension upon a benefice. • 

“ 1 had been apprized not to go to visit Mons. 1.0 
Sage till iKMir the approach of noon ; and the feel- 
ings of that old man made me observe, for a second 
tiuie, the which the state of the atmosphere 
produces in the*{fif*lancholy days of bodily decline. 

“Mons. Lc Sage, awaking every morning so 
soon as the sun appeared some degrees above the 
horizon, became animated, acejuired fiH.'ling and 
force, in proportion as that planet approached the 
meridian ; but as the sun begun to decline, the sen- 
sibility of the old man, the light of his intellect, and 
the abtivity of his bodily organs, began to diminish 
in proportion ; and no sooner had the sun descend- 
*ed some degrees under the horizon^ than he sunk 
into a lethargy, from which it was difficult to rouse 
him. 

“ I took care only to make my visit at that period 
of the day when hfs intellect w'us most clear, which 
was the hour after he had dined. 1 could not view 
without emotion the respectable old man, who pre-* 
served the gayety and urbanity of his better years, 
imd sometimes even displayed the imagination of 
tno author of the Diable BoUtux and of Turcaret, 
But one day, having come more la,te than usual, 1 
was sorry to see that his conversation began to re- 
semble the last homilies of the Bishop of Grenada, 
and I instantly withdrew. 

“ Mons. Le Sage had fapeome very deaf. 1 al- 
ways found him seated near a table on which lay a 
large hearing- trumpet ; that trumpet, aghich he* 
sometimes srmtehed up with vivacity, remained un- 
moved on :.ho tables when the nature of the visit 


which ho received did not encourage hi A to, hope 
for agreeable coTwersation. As 1 commanded in tho 
province^ 1 had the pleasure to sec him always make 
use of It in conversation with me; and it was a les- 
son which prepared me to sustain the petulant acti- 
vity of the hearing-trumpet of my dear and illus- 
trious associate and friend, Mons. de laCondaminc.* 

, “ Monsieur Le Sage died in’winter 1746-7. 1 con- 
sidered it as an honour and duty to attend his fune- 
ral, with the principal officers under my, command. 
His wido^ survived him but a short time ; and a 
few years afterwards, the loss of the Abbe Le Sage 
became the subject of regret to his Chapter, and the 
enlightened society to whiq|i ho was endeared by 
' his virtues.” 

The interesting account of Monsieur de Tressan 
having conducted Lc Sagd to an honoured tomb, 
we have but to add, that an epitapli, placed over his 
grave, expressed, in indiflerent poetry, the honour- 
able truth, that he was the friend of Virtue rather 
than of Fortuiie.t Indeed, when the giddy hours of 
youth were passed, his conduct seems to have been 
irreproachable ; and if, in his works, ho has assailed 
vice rather wdth ridicule than with reproach, and 
has, at the same time, conducted his stoiy through 
scenes of pleasure and of license, his Muse has 
moved with unpolluted ttep, even where the path 
was soihctvhat miry. In short, it, is highly to the 
honour of Le Sage, that— difiering in that particular 
from many of Ins countrymen who have moved in 
the same walk of letters, — he has Clever condescend- 
ed to pander to vice by>wnunth or indelicacy of dc- 
s<'ription. If Voltaire, as iris said, held, the powers 
of Le Sage in low (‘stimatitii, such slight regard 
was particularly misplaced towards one, who, with- 
out awaking one evil thought,* was able, by his 
agreeable fictions, tcsexcite mure lasting and more 
honourable interest than the witty Lord of Perney 
himself, ew!n though Asmodcus sat at his elbow to 
aid him in composing CandUU and Zadig, 
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Of the* author of the Adventurts of a Guinea^ a 
satire which, from its resemblance to the UiabU 
BoUeuXy arranges naturally with those of the author 
of Gil BlaSf we ran say but little. 

Charles Johnstone Was an Irishman by birth, 
though it is said a Scotsman by descent, and of the 
Aiinaiidale family. If so, vfc have atlopted the pro- 
per onliography, though his name seems to liavo 
sometimes been spelt Johnson. He recoived a 
classical education ; and, being called to the Bar, 
came to England to practice. Johnstone, like Le 
Sa^ and the coincidence is a singular one-^was 
subject to the infirmity of dcafnest^an inconvenience 
which naturally interfered with his professional suc- 
cc,ss ; - although, by a rare union of high talents 
with eloquence and profound professional skill, join- 
ed to an almost intuitive acuteness of apprehension, 
we have, in our time, seen the disadvantage splendid- 
ly surmounted. But Johnstone possessed consider- 
oble abilities, of which he has left at least one ad- 
mirable example, in the Adventures qf a Guinea, 
His talents were of a lively and companionable sort, 
and as he was much abroad in the worldj he had 
already, in his youth, kept such general society with 
men of all descriptions, as enabled him to trace their 
vices and follies with a pencil so powerful. 

Chrysal is said to have been composed at the late 
Lord Mount Ed^combe’£% in Devonshire, during a 
visit to his lordship. About 1760,^he work was an- 
nounced in the newspapers as “ a diimassionate dis- 
tinct account of the most remarkable transactions 
of the present times all overfiurope.” The pubUca- 

* Mom. de la Condomine, veiy deaf and veev Importunate, wan 
the terror of the niomben of the Academle, frdm the vivacity with 
which ho uiiod inquirioe, which could only bo •atialiod.by the 
incoDvenicnt medium of hia hearing-trumpet 

t Soiu ce tombeau Le Sage abattu. 

Par le dscou de la Parque importuno. 

B’il ne Art paa ami He la Fortune, 

U fotBNUMiiB anudo la Verio. 
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tion immediately followedj and, posaessinp; at once already employed by Dr. Dnthiirst, the friend of 
the allurement of M'lting lortli the personal and se- Joliiisnn, in tlio Atlrcirlurrs of a linlfpenny^ which 
cret history of living elinractora, and that of strong form the forty-third Nuiiiher of the Adrnittircr^ 
expression and powerful painting, the ])ublic atteii- published :td Apnl, 175:1, several years before ChrysaL 
iioii w'as instantly directed towards it. A se^'ond Itiseliietly in the tone of tUc satire that the ad- 
edition was called for nlmosi immediately, to wlueh ventures of Chrysal dillcr fropi those of Le Sage’s 
the author made scv^Tal additions, which arc in- heroes. We have compared the latter authof to 
corporated wdth the original text. Hut the. public Horace, and may now safely rate Charles Johnstone 
avidity being still unsatisfied, the third edition, in as a prose Juvenal. The Krcnehmnn deseribes lol- 
1761, was augmented to four volumes. Tl;c author, lies which exeMe our laughter— the Hritoii drags into 
justly thinking that it was iinneeessnry to hestow light vices and eriiiies, which arouse our horror and 
iniicn pains in dovetailing his additional matter deti-station. And, as wo before observed that the 
upon the original narrative, and eoiiseious^that nol seetu's of I.e Sam* iiiigRl, in a iiioral point of view, 
one was interested in /he regular transmissiun of *be iniprovt li h^ an mliisun of more vigour,un<l dig- 
Chrymil from one hand to another, ha.s only cun- nity of feeling, so Johnstone might have rendered* 
nected the Original Work nqd the (^intiniiaiioii by his s.i tire more j>oignant, without being loss setere. 
references, which will not he found alway.s litlur by throwing more, lights among the shade.s, ann 
nceiirnte or intelligible, —a point uj-oii whieh lie sparing u*‘tliegrossm ssofsonicofthe scenes which 
seems to have been indillen'nt. he reiuohate^!. As fic Sage renders vice Indieroiis, 

After this sueeessful elUirt, Mr. Johnstone piib- .li)hn«:toiu> seems to paint iven folly as detestable, 
lished the following tdtaeure and loigottiMi works; | as well ns rulieideus. Jhs Herald and Auelioiieer 
'Vhe Reverie ; (n\ A Pti,*,Ii/ to the RaradUs of iin* aiiioiig his ligliti st eharacters ; hut their detcr- 
Poots.'^ a V(^. J'Jmo, 1762. A satire. mined logmryaiid greediness lender them hateful 

*rhe Uistor-y of Arsuretiy Prince of ReJlisf 2 even W'lnlo lliey arc eomie. 
vols. FJino, 1774. A sort ol politii'id rolii.ince. It must he allowed !•> lliiseaustic satirist, that the 

“ The PHtfrim; or, A PiciurLof hi/ef 2 vols. lime in which he li\ed railed for such an imspariiig 
12mo, 1775. ' * • • ami imetmipioiiiising eeiisor. A long course ot mi- 

“ 'ihe History of John Juniper^ lls'j. .'ilif/k Jnni- tionul p« are niid iirosperiiy lind brought with ‘thi'se 
verJackf 3 vols. 12mu, irsi. A romaiiec in low bh.Ksiug.s their iff'-iial altemlniic eyil’s— selfishness, 
life. ^ atariee, and gross dehaiiehery. We arc not now', 

These pnhlie.Ttioiis we peru.«ed long since, but re- |n iliaps, more moral iii our conduct than rni n wu'o 
member not liing of them so tKeuiateiy as to induce ffly or sixty years since; but inodim vice pays a 
US to hazard an opinion on tlu ir meriis. L:i.\ to af-ponniiiees, ami is eoniciiti d to w'car a nia: k 

*So late as 1782, twerfiy years al'Vi’ the appearance of decorum. A Liidv IT and the Ptdlard Ashe, 

af Chrysal y illr. Johnstone went to se» k lortuiie in .‘«o olleii mi>niioTU'd m Ilopiee Walpole's ("orn.s- 
India, and had the' happy elpinee to fmd it tliere, pondeiiee, would not certainly dare to insult dcecn- 
thougli not without eneouiirerUM calamity on the e\ in the public manner then toll rated; nor woald 
road. The Hrillinnt. tJnjitain Alears in whieii be oiir w'lhh st debamdiees venture to imitate the oiaies 
embarked, was wrecked oiT'the Joamia Tshiiids, and of JMedenham Abbey, I'ainled by J(dinstoiu! i'n bin h 
many lives lost. Johiisioiie, with the captain and liornble colours. Ni iilnr is this the bound of our 
KOtrie othi rs, wa.s saved with dn'ln^iity. improvement. Oiir public men arc now inuier ilm 

In ISengal, Johnstone wrote inm li lor theperiodi- neeibsity ol being aeliiated, or at least aj pennng to 
cal papers, under the signature of Om i-of olos, lie ho so, by nobler inoiivcb ilian tin irpn dceessorspro- 
became joint-proprietor of one of liie Hioigal news- jhisiiI to ll.i mselves. Sir ITobeit Walpole, who, 
papers, acquired eoiisidtrablo pioperi\, and dud after Inning govirnrd so many year.s by the must 
about the year IPOO; uiid, ns is eoiiji eiur<M, in the open ami avow ed ecrrupiioii, amassed for himself a 
seventieth year of his a‘ce. »»f ilu .•'C tacts liave more than princely forrune out of the spoils <if the 

been transferred from Mr. Chalmers's JJiotfraphirin state, would not now he tolerated. This age w'ouJd 
Dictionary. not ciuiure tiu* sph iidoiirs of J loughion. Our late 

It is only n.H the author of wdiat baa been termed mmi^^^ r.a and .siatcMiien have died, almost without 
the Scandalous (Miromcle of the lime, that Jol-n- an exception, beggared and bankrupt; n siiic siirii, 
stone’s literary cbaraei»*r aliraeis our noiice. Wo iHat if ilu-y Jollowed ilie dietatihof ambition, they 
have already observed, that there is a close rcH-m- were at bsist free trom llioec of avarice: and it is 
bhincc betwixt the plan of Chrysal and that of the plain that the path of the former may often lie par- 
Diable DoUcut. In both w’ork*', a S|jirit, p''»ss( S'!!-!! allel with that luescnhed by public virtue, while fho 
of the power of rrading the thought.'^, and exr hmi- latter must alway.*! seitiicc its the hy- 

ing the motives of inunkind, is .‘■'Ui»:io-e«l to eoi'iiuii- way of private s« ff;sl!nes«. The general corri.ptioii 
nientc ton niortal « real view-of liumnni’V. >;r’ppijig of tlie miiiisli if lhriii.‘^el\es, and tluir iindisgiiisecl 
men’s actions of their ln>rrow<d pn-u-xi.i ano sioi- foriunes, aequirLil l>y an avowed system of perqui- 
ulated niolm.s, and tracing their ^eu^•l;c• dinetiv to sites, eairied, iii onr’faihevs’ tinus, a corresponding 
their pus.sions or their follies. Hut the I' leneh aiitiior spirit of greed and rai»neity into every departmeni, 
is more fortunate than the ICiiglish, in the imdiMm w'iide, tit the ssuiie time, it blimird the eyes of those 
of cuininunieation lie has eho.oeii, or latin r hoirow- who should have prevented b'jiolialion. If those in 
ed from Guevara. Asniodeus i'* iiimseh' n iiej’SMii- subordinate office.s paid enormous fees to their sii- 
age admirnbiy imaciiicJ and uniformly snstamed, jicriors, it irouUl only be in order to purchase the 
and who entertains the n*adcr as eomiilelely by ihe. privileg«5 for themselves of choaung the public with 
display of bis own character, as by that j»f nay which iiiipiiriiiy. .And in the .«amo manner, if rommissa- 
hc anatomizes for the instruction of Don nes fur the army and navy filled the purses of the 

Malicious as he is, the reader coiiceiv<’s even a kind coinmanflers, they did so only tha^ they might there- 
of liking for the Fiend, afid is somewhat diseoneer- by obtain full license to exercise every sort of pillage, 
ted with the idea of his returning to his cabalistic; bot- at the oxpen.««e of the miserable privates. We were 
tie; nay, could wc judge of the. infernal regions by well nequainted with men of credit and character, 
this single epeciinpn, we ffiiglu be apt to conceive, who served in the Uavaiinah expedition and we 
with Sancho Panza, that there is some good com- have ahviiys heard them alRrtn, that the infamouq 
pany to be found even in hell. (*hrysa1, on the other and horrid scenes described in Chrysal^ were not in 
band, is a mere, elementary spirit, without feeling, the slightest degree exaggerated. That attention to 

E iissioiii orperuhar rhafucter, and who only reflects the wants, that watchful guardianship of the rights 
ack, like a mirror, the objects which have been pre- and interests, bf the private soldier and sailor, which 
sented to him. vrtthont adding to or modifying them in our days do honour to llicsc services, were then 
by aiix contribution of his own. . , , , totally unk no w'n. Theccoinmandcrs in each de- 

The tracing of a piece of coin into the hands of partment had in their eye ;the amassing of wealth, 
various possessors, and giving, an qccoiint of the instead of*: he gathering of laurels, as the minister 
actions and character of each, is an ingenious me- w'as determined to enrich himself, with'indifl'crence 
diiim for moral satire, which, however, had been to the wcllareof his country; and the cider Pitt, as 
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well ns Wfiffp, were considered ns clioractem almost 
ahove liuninnity. not so much for the elorjjicticc and 
hi^h> talents of the one, <»r the military skill of the 
other, ns because they mode the honour and inter- 
est of their country Wieir direct and principal object. 
Tlievrirrrcf/, to use the classical phrase, to contemn 
wealth— the Btntesniiiii and soldier of the present 
tlay would, on the contrary, not dare to propose it 
to himself as an object. 

The comparativc’iniprovginent of onr manners^ ns 
well as of our government, is owiii£»ccrtainIy, m a 
prent ineaBiire, to more geiyiral dillusion of kiiow- 
ladj^o and imprnyement of taste. ^ it was fostered 
by the private virtues and patriotism of tlio late ven- ' 
efated Monarch. The check which liia youthful 
frown already put upon vice and license, is ncftincd 
in Chryml more than once; and the dia^rracc of 
more than one minister, in the earlier part of his 
roie;n, was traced pretty distinctly to their iinvin^ 
nuKmcnied their private fortune’s, _ hy avniliii" thein- 
selves of their tiolitical information to speculate in 
the funds. 'J^c abuses ill public oflioes have, in 
like manner, hc(?n restrained, the system <»f perqui- 
sites alhdislied. and all means of indirect advanlu:;c 
inrerdicted, ns far as possible, to the servants of the 
puhlie. In the army and navy the same salutary 
re^pda4inns have been adopted ; and the (^mimaim- 
er-ui-t Miief has proved hiiiKclf the bi'st friend to his 
family and country, in cutting up oy the roots (hose 
infi.etions cankers, wliieli trnawt’d our niiritary 
streni^th, and whuui are so drjstTvedly sti^niatiKeu 
in the eauslic pa;.'es of Chrysal. 

Tn Jo'.instoiie’s time this reform had not commen- 
ced. and he mipht well have said, with ‘«urdi an ar- 
dent temper ns he seem.s to have po.«!aessed, Dlffudle 
non srribere. ITe has accord iimly in- 
diileen Ills hetit to tlic utmosi ; and ns niosltif his 
chnnelcrs were living persons, then easily reeoft- 
nized, he I’l ld the mirror to nature, oven when it 
rcfleet.s .-luch horrible features. Hu hmsnn^c islirm 
and eiicryctie— liis power <»f person ifyiii;:^ cliaraetcr 
strikim/and forcible, and the piTsoiisof his narraiive 
move, hreatiie, and hpeak, in all thcfresliiiesHof lift'. 
His seritimeiils arc, in pimeral, those of the. bold, 
hi^^li- minded, and indignant censor of a loose ana 
corrupted ni^e; yet it cannot be denied, that Jolin- 
•stone, in his hatred and contempt for the more de- 
ircnerate vices, of in^rmiitude. avarice, and baseness 
of every kind, shows but too much disposition to 
favour (Miurehill and other libertines, who (hous:lit 
tit to looseness of manners, heeau^ 

they said it was hctti-r lliaii hypocrisy. It is true, 
siieli vices may sjilisist alonj; with very noble and 
p:cnerous qualilics; but n.s nil protli^acy lia.s its root 
IP 8eir-|L;rali(icntion and indul.uencc, it is always odds 
that llie weedr-.^rise so fast as to choke the slower 
and iiohliT crofi. 

The same indiilfrrnco to the usual freedoms of a 
town life, i^eems to have influenced Johnstone’s dis- 
like to the Methodists, of whose founder, Vvhitcfi«-Id, 
ho has drawn a most odious and a niostunji|pt por- 
trait. It is not the pro\nncc of the editor of a book 
of pfofessed arniisemenT, to viiidieate the tenets of 
a sect which holds almost all ainiiseincnt to he 
.criminal; but it is accessary to do justice to every 
one. 'J'hc peculiar tenets of' tlitj Methodists arc, in 
many respects, narrow and illiberal— th^ are nl^ 
enthiisiastical, and, acting on minds of a certain 
temperament, have pnvluced the fatal extremities 
of spiritual presuinption, or spiritual despair. But 
to jud^e as wo would desire to be judfred, we imisw 


recommend purity of life, strictness of morals, and 
a resular discharge of the duties of society, are they 
to he branded as hypocrites because^ they abstain 
from Its amusements and itsgaygtiesl Were the 
number of the Methodists to ho multiulied by a hun- 
dred, there would remain enough behind to fill the 
theatres and encourage the fine arts. ^ • 

Respecting' the remarkable person by whom the 
sect was founded, posterity has done him justice for 
the calumnies with which licwaspcrsecilted during 
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his life, and which he bore with the enduring forti- 
tiide at a coufe.'^sor. 'I he poverty in which Wliite- 
neld died, proved his puritv of hearl, and refuted the 
charge so grossly iir^^ed, of liis taking n selfish inte- 
rest in the cliantnhle siihscriptuMis which his elo- 
quence promoted so eireclually. His enthu.siasin— 
for Providence uses, in uecomplishmg great ends* 
(he imperfections as well ns the laleuia of his erca- 
lurns served to awaken, to a eonsciousiiess of their 
deplorable state, tlioiisnnds, to whose npailiy and 
ignornnec a colrlcr preaeluT might have spokiMi in 
vain; and perhaps even the (.'hiircli of Kiiglniid 
herselNins been le^s miiiaired hy the schism ilian 
henefited by the cHerMs of efiiulation upon her learn- 
ed clergy. 'In a word, if CJowper’e portrait of White- 
field has some traits f}f rtnltt‘ry, it still appmaches 
far m*irc near to the original than the caricature of 
Johnstone 

“ TIr Iftvfil tlio u'firlf] (lint lintoil Itim — the tear 
'i'liut (Impirul ii|Hiii the |{i1)li> M im sincfre. 

A*«i)(ii1ih 1 hy HCiiiiflul mill (he of itrilc, 

IJi.s iinlv iihHui-r u.is n ltl:iiiii'li>Hi lilh : 

Ami hu tlii'U |iir;.'fi|, iii.il lie 111, it ilin-wSiie iliirt, 

Mad a hruilii r'M iiiii'n'iit in liia lie.irt. 

PiiiilH IciVf oft'liriht, mill sli'iiiiiiii'Mi uiiliHIiOfl, 

Wi>n.‘ iollowbil well in iiiiii, uiid well trmnicrilNMlf 

Wc tyink these rennr^s necessary to justice, in 
tlwm-rJace to a work, in wliieli (liis memoralile in- 
dividual is so deeply charged. They can hardly l»o 
imputed to any other motive, siriee those likely to 
be iTntifird l»y iliis vindication cannot very eoiisis- 
teiiily seek for it in Ihi.s place. Ihit readers of a dif- 
ferent de.seripfion m/ly do well to remcinber, that 
the cant of imputing to hypi^-risy all pretensions to 
n seyt'rer scale oi» n)i)rnl.«, or a more vivid sense of 
relii,ioii, is ns ofi‘eusive to soumi n ason and (‘hris- 
rian philosophy, n.s^hat which attaelies a charge of 
guilt to inatUTS of ifidifK-reiuH*, or to the ordinary 
ainiipcnieiits of life. 

We wdlild willingly hope that several of John- 
stone’s other oluyacters, if less jirossly calumniated 
(hnn Whitefield, are at least considerably overeliar- 
gi*(l. The first I.ord Hollnnd was a thorongh-hred 
statrsmiuioi that evil period, and the Earl of Sand- 
wich an open lihrrline ; yet tliey also had their lighter 
shades ^f charneter, althoiigli Chnjml holds them 
up to the unmitigated horror of posterity. The snmo 
may he said of others; and this exaggeration was 
the more easy, as .'olinstuno does nut pretend that 
the crimes imputed to those per.siiiagcs were all 
lilernllv committed, but admits that he invented 
such iiieideiils as he judged iiiiglil best correspond 
to the idea which he had forined of their character; 
thus rather shaping his farts neeordiiig to a precon- 
ceived opinion, than deducing his opinion from facia 
W'liicli had actually taken phu-e. 

The truih is, that young, ardent, and bold, theau- 
Utor seems to have eaiigbt fire from his own auh- 
ject, to have united credulity in Belief with force of 
(Icscription, and tn have pushed iiraise too readily 
into pnnegyTie, while he e.xaggeratcd^ cen.‘*urc into 
reprobation. Tie every whiire sliows himself strong- 
ly influenced by the enrrent tone of popular feeling; 
iia)\ unless in the case of Wilkes, whose siinulnted 
jiatnoiism^ he seems to have siisp<*eicd, his acuteness 
of diserirnination seldom ennhles him to correct piih- 
lie opinion. The Kill fiir tlie Niiturnlizntion of the 
Jew's had just occasioned a general clamour, and 
we SCO Chrysal not only e.vposing their commercial 
character in the most odious colours, hut reviving 
the ancient and absurd fame of their celebrating tho 
Feast of the Passover by the immolation of Cnria- 
tinn infants. With the s;^ie prejudiced credulity he 
swallows, without hesitation, all^ic wild and incon- 
sistent charges which wore then heaped upon the 
order of the Jesuits, and which occasioned tlie gen- 
eral clamour for their suppijss 

On the other hand, becau.se it was the fashion to 
represent tho continental war, whiej^ had for its sole 
object the protection of the Electorate of Hanover, 
as waged in defence of the Protestant religion. 
Johnstone has dressed iip the selfish and atheislicar 
Frederick of Prussia in the character of the Protps-. 
tant hero, and ^t into his mouth a prayer adapted 
to tho character of a self-devoted Christian soldier, 
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tion immediately followed, and, posacRfling at once already employed by Dr. Ratlmrst, the friend , of 
the allurement of setting forth the perROnal and sc- Johnson, in the Aihentures of a Halfpenny^ which 
cret history of living characters, and that of strong form the forty-third Nuniber of the Adrmkirer^ 
expression and powerful painting, the public atten- publislierUrl April, 1763, several years before CUrysaL 
lion was instantly directed towards it. A second It is chietly in the tone of the satire that the ad- 
edition was called for almost immediately, to wliieh ventures of Chrysal difler fro|p:i those of Le Sage’s , 
the author made sevi^ral additions, which are in- heroes. We have compared the latter author to i 
corpornted with the original text. But the public Horace, and may now safely rale (Charles Johnstone | 
avidity being still unsatisfied, the third edition, in as a prose Juvenal. I’hc Krenchinnn describes tbl- 
17til, was augmented to four volumes. The author, lies wliich excite our laughter— the Briton drags into 
justly thinking that it was unnecessary to bestow light vices and crimes, which arouse our horror and 
much pains in dovetailing his additional matter detestation. And, as wc before ob&eiyed that the 
upon the original narrative, and consciousgliai no scenes of Lc Sage mignt, in a inornl point of vievv, • 
one was interested in itlie regular trniisniission of "be iin]>rovid by an intusion of more vigour.aiid dig- 
Chi'ysal from one hand to another, has only con- nity of feeling, so .Tohnslonc might have rendered* 
nected the Oriciiiiil Work aivi the (inntiinmiion by his sjitire more poignant, without being less aevere. 
references, which will hot he found aUays cither by throwing more liglits iiniong the shades, and 
accurate or intelligible,— a point upon which he sparing list he grossness of some of the scenes which 
seems to have been iiidilVerent. he reprobates. As Le Sage renders vice huJierous, 

After this successinl cllbri, Mr. Johnstone pub- Johnstone st ems to paint even folly as doleslnble, 
llshed the following obseiirc and forgoilen works: as well as ridiculous. His Herald and Auctitmecr 

“ Tkt Reveries or^ A Flir,ht to the Partulisc of are Hinong his lightest cliaraeters ; Lbt their detcr- 
Foots.^* l‘2ii«), 1702." A saiire. mined ro'.Miery and greediness lender them hateful 

'' ITie History of Arsaceny Prince of Bettis” 2 even while they arc comic, 
vols. Unit), 1774. A sort of polifical romance. It must be allowed to tbiscaustie satirist, that the 

“ The Pilgrim; or^ A Picture of Life” 2 vols. lime in which lie lived enlled for siicli an unsparing 
12ino, 17 6.' • • • • nnd imeonipromising censor. A long course of na- 

“ i'ht History of John Juniper^ Jisq. alidb Jnni- tional peace and prosperity had brought with 'these 
•per Jack” 3 vols. l‘2nio, 1781. A lonrance in low bbssings their iSunl nitendant evils— selfishness, 
life. ^ avarice, nnd gross dehnuchery. We are not now, 

These publications wo perused long since, but re- p< rha,')R, inon» moral m our conduct than men wtro 
member nothing of tlnmi so accurately as to induce fifty or sixty years since; hut inodeni vice pays a 
us to hazard an opinion on their iiieiiis. tax to appearances, and is conicnted to wear anun'k 

So late as 1782, twerhy years ufV‘r iht' appearance oftleet»ruin. A fiatlv H and the Pollard Ashe, 

of Chrysah Mr. Johnsto’ne went to sci k iortnne in so ul'ton mentioned in Horace Walpole’s Corres- 
Indin, and had the'‘happy cl]ance ItJ find it there, pondeiict', would not certainly dare to insult dcceii- 
thoiigh not without encounterfng calamity on the e> in ihc public manner then lulenited ; nor would 
road. The Brilliant. Cnjitiiin iVIears, in which he our wildest debauchees venture to imitate the orgies 
embarked, was wrecRcd olfthe Joanna Ishinda, and of Mwlenham Abbey, iminted by .lolmstonc ill such 
many lives lust. Johiistoue, with the captain and horrible colours. Neither is this the bound of our 
some others, was saved with diiVn<iliy. ^ , improvement. Our public men arc now' under ihe 

In Bengal, Johnstone wrote imu h lor Ihepcriodi- nect ssity oi'heiug actuated, or at least aj.pcaiing to 
cal papers, under the signature of Oin i^opolos. He be so, by nobler motives than their pn decessors pro- 
bccame joint-proprietor of one of t lie Pciignl nc\ys- posed to thimselves. Sir Boberi Walpole, who, 
papers, acquired conskicrable projierty, and dud afier having governed .so niiiny .years by the most 
about the year 1800; and, as is eonjeeti ire'll, in the open and avowed eerruption, amassed for himself n 
seventieth year of his age. Most of tin $•<< facts have more thun princely foru.nc out of the spoils of the 
been transferred from Mr. Chuliiiers’s Bioffraphical state, would not now be tolerated. This age w'ould 
Dictionary, not endure the splendours of Houghton. Our late 

It is only as the author of what has been termed ministers and .^tnTcsincn liave dii'd, nlinost witliout 
the Scanuahnis Clironiele of the time, that John- an exception, beggared and bankrupt; a sure sign, 
stone’s literary character nliracis our iioriec. W'e that if they loliowcd the dictates of ambition, they 
have already observed, tliat there is u close resem- were at least free from those of avarice : and it is 
blancc betwixt the plan of Chrysut nnd lliat of the plain that the path of tlie former may often lie par- 
Diable Hoiteur, In both w’orks, a Spirit, possi ssed allel witli that inescribed by public virtue, w'liile the 
of the power of reading the tlioiighis, ami explain- Intier must always seduce its vu^j^^bdrito the hy- 
ing the motives of iiiaiihind, is puiq>o-ed to cominii- way of private seffislines®. ’I’lie general eorri.ptioii 
iiicate to a mortal areal view of liuinani'v, sirippm.g of the nnnisterB tbeinselvcs, and ihiir undisguised 
men’s actions of their borrowed pre-rexts ami sim- fortunes, acquired by an avowid system of perqui- 
iilatcd motives, uiid tracing their source directly to sites, cairied, in our fathers’ times, a corresponding 
their passions or their follies. But ilie Krem hauilior hfiirii of greed nnd rapacity into every department, 
is mure fiirtimate than the English, in thi’ nicdimn while, ^it ilm ssnnc time, it blimied the eyes of those 
of comniiiiiication lie has chosen, or ratlicr borrow- who should have prevented spoliation. If those in 
cd from Guevara. Asmodeiia i'^ hiinsrlt u person- subordinate ofin:cs paid enormous fees to their sil- 
age admirably imagined and uniformly siistniiicd, periors, it coubi only he in onlcr to purchase the 
and who entertains the render us completely by ilie privilege for tbenisi lvcs of ehcaCing the public with 
display of his own character, as by that of any which mipuriiiy. And in the sonic manner, if coinmissa- 
hc anatomizes for the instruction of Don Cleofas. ries for the army and navy filled the purses of the 
Malicious ns he i.s, the reader conceives even n kind coininanders, they did so only that they might there- 
of liking for the Fiend, alid is somewhat disconcer- by obtain full license to exercase every sort of pillage, 
ted with the idea of his returning to his cabalistic bot- at the expense of the miserable privates. We were 
tie; nay, could we judge of the infernal regions by well acquainted with men of credit nnd character, 
this single specimpn, we Alight be apt to conceive, who served in the Havannah expedition \ and wo 
with Sancho Panza, that there is some good com- have always heard them aiTirm, tliat the infamou^ 
pany to be found even in hell. Chrysal, on the other and horrid scenes described in Chrwalt were not in 
hand, is a mere elementary spirit, without feeling, the slightest degree exaggerated. That attention to- 
passion, or peculiar chafocter, and who only reflects the wants, that watchful guardianship of the rights 
hack, like a mirror, the objects which have been pre- end interests, the private soldier and sailor, which 
sented to him. v^thout adding to or modifying them in our days do honour to these services, were then 
by anif contribution of his own. totally unknown. Theucoinmanders in each de- 

The tracing of a piece of coin into the hands of partment had in their eye ;the amassing of wealth, 
various possessors, and giving, an account of the instead ofithc gathering of laurels, as^the minister 
actions and character of each, is an ingenious me- won determined to enriern himself, with’ indifference 
dium for moral satire, which, hovAver, had been to the welfare of his country; and the cider Pitt, as 
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well as WMfe, were considered as characters almost 
above liunianity. not so much for tlic cloqjiencc and 
high talents of the one, or the military skill of the 
other, 118 because they made the honour and inter- 
est of their country tficir direct and principal object. 
Thev to use the classical phrase, to contemn 
wealth— the statesman and soldier of the present 
day would, on the contrary, not dart to propose it 
to himself as an object. 

The comparative improvtment of our manners^ ns 
well as of oiir government, is owin|»ccrtainly, m a 
^ent measure, to mure gcryirnl diHiision of know- 
‘ ledge and iini)rovemcnt of taste. 6 u^ it was fostered 
by the private virtues and patriotism of the late ven*' 
'crated Monarch. The che.c;k which his youthful 
frown already put upon vice and license, is noticed 
in Chrysal more, than once ; and the disgrace of 
mpre than one minister, in the earlier part of his 
reign, was traced pretty distinctly to their having 
Qiigmcnied their private fortunes, by availing them- 
selves of their political information to siicculntc in 
the funds, l^e abuses in public ollices have, in 
like innnncr, been restrained, the system of perqui- 
sites abolished, and all means of indirect advantage 
interdicted, as far as possible, to the servants of the 
public. In (he army and navy the same salutary 
regulations have been adopted ; and the Coinniand- 
er-iii-(Jhicf has proved himself the beat friend to Ins 
family and country, in cutting up ny the roots those 
infeciions cankers, which gnawed our military 
strength, and which are so deservedly stigmatized 
in the cauHlie pages of Cliryml. 

In Joiinsioiie’s time thi.s reform had not commen- 
ced, and he might well have said, with such an ar- 
dent temper as lie seems to have possessed. 
ed*snlifr(nfi non srriberc. He has nccordingly in- 
dulged his bent to tlie utmost ; and as most of his 
characters w<‘re. living persons, then easily recos;- 
nized, he held the mirror to nalnrc, even when it 
. rcllects ancli horrible features. Hi.s language is firm 
and energetic— liis power of personifying character 
Btrikintr and forcible, and the persons of Ins narrative 
move, breathe, and speak, in all the fresh ness of life. 
His sentiments are, in gencrnl, those of the hold, 
high-minded, and indignant censor pf a loose and 
corrupted age; yet it cannot be denied, that Jnhn- 
•stone, in Ins hatred and contempt for the more de- 
generate vices, of ingratitude, avarice, and hnscncss 
of every kind, shows but too much dispositioh to 
favour Churchill and other libertines, w'ho thought 
lit to practice open looseness of manners, bccau.^ 
they said it was better than hypocrisy. It is true, 
eiicn vices may sph.sist along with very noble and 
generous qualities; hut as all prodigacy has its root 
IV self-gratilicotioii and indulgence, it is alw'aysodds 
dint the weeus-^eiso so fust as to choke the slower 
and nobler crop. 

The same indulgence to the usual freedoms of a 
town life., seems to have influenced Johnstone’s dis- 
like to the Methodists, of whose founder, Whilelield, 
he has drawn a most odious and a most uniiut por- 
trait. It is not the province of the editor of a hook 
of pKifessed amusenicnT, to vindicate the tenets of 
a sect which holds almost all ainusemcnt to be 
. criminal ; but it is iecessarv to do jnslicc to every 
one. The peculiar tenets of the Methodists are, in 
many respects, narrow and illiberal — they are also 
ciithusinstical, and, acting on minds of a certain 
temperament, have produced the fatal extremities 
of spiritual presumption, or spiritual despair. Rut 
to judge ns wo would desire to be judged, wc musw 
try their doctrine, not by those points in which they ‘ 
differ, but by those in which they agree with au 
•thcr Christians ; and if we find that the Methodists 
recommend purity of life, strictness of morals, and 
a regul ar discharge of the duties of society, are they 
to be branded as hypocrites because^ they abstain 
from its amusements and itsgayeties? Were the 
number of the Methodists to ho multiplied by a hun- 
dred, there would remain Inoiigh behind to fill the 
theatres and encourage the fine arts. ^ • 

RcspectinETthe remarkable person by whom the 
sect was founded, posterity has done him justice for 
the calumnies with which hewasperseedted during 


his life, and which he bore w ith the enduring forti- 
tode of a confessor. '1 lie poverty in which White- 
field died, proved Ins purity of heart, and refuted tho 
cnarge so grossly urged, of his taking a selfish inte- 
rest in the charitable subscriptions which his elo- 
quence promoted so efreetnally. His entliusiasin— 
for Providence uses, in accinnplishing great ends* 
the imperfections ns well ns the talents of his erca- 
iiircs served to awoken, to a consciouaness of their 
deplorable state, thousands, to whose apathy and 
ignorance a colder preacher might have spoken in 
vain ; and perhaps even the (*hiirch of Knginnd 
herselNias been less impaired by the schism, than 
benefited by tho eflccts ofeTniilntion upon her learn- 
ed fdergy. In a word, if Cowper’e portrait of Whito- 
field liiiK some traits ^f rtaitery, it still approaches 
far mure near to the original than the caricature of 
Johnstone 

“ Tic Irn-ed the world tliaf hated him— tlic tear 
That ilrnp))f>d upnii the Dihlr \vu.s Miiiri>n>. 

AcaiiiliHl by Rfuiidiil iind lliu toii;fiif- of Hiriie, 

III!} imly uiiMiwr wiis it blariit'k'M iili* : 

And ho that mid he lliiit1lir>‘vv#iio Jitrl, 

Hml ourli u hrtiliif r'a inliTi^st in liis hfurt. 

Fiinra liiw of Christ, mid slemiiiifsHmibriliod. 

Were fuilowed wcH in iiiin, and well traiisoribed?" 

We think these remarks necessary to justice, in 
tlw l^qlare to ii work, in which this incmorahlc iti- 
dividiiul is no deeply charged. They ran hardly bo 
imputed to any other motive, since those likely to 
be gratified by this vindication vnniiot very consis- 
tently seek for it in this place. But readers of a dif- 
ferent description m^y do well to reinetnher, that 
the cant of imputing to liypqprisy all pretensions to 
a scyorcr scale ofr inorals, or a more vivid sense of 
religion, is os ofiensive to .sound reason and (fliris- 
tinii philosoiihy, nsdiat which attaelies a charge of 
guilt to matters oMndifferenee, or to the ordinary 
aiiiUFcincnts of life. 

We wtriild willingly hope that several of John- 
stone s other chty'acters, it less grossly cninmninred 
than IVhitefield, are at least considerably overchar- 
ged. The first Iiord Holland was a thorongb-hred 
statesman of that evil period, and the Karl of Sand- 
wich an open lihcriine ; yist they also had their lighter 
shades ^f character, nllhoiigli Chrysnl holds tliem 
up to the unmitigated horror of posterity. The some 
may be said of others ; and this exaggeration w'bs 
tho more easy, as John.stone does nut pretend that 
the rriiiics imputed to those personages were all 
literally eoinniittcd, but admits that he invented 
such incidents iis he judged might best correspond 
to the idea winch he had formed of their character; 
thus rather shaping his facts according ton precon- 
ceived opinion, than deducing his opinion from facia 
which liad aetimlly taken plnee. 

Tho truth is, that young, niilcnt, and hold, the au- 
thor seems to have, caught fire from his own sub- 
ject, to have united ercdulity in Belief with force of 
description, and to have pushed praise too readily 
into panegyric, while he exaggerated^ een.siire into 
rejmihation. He every where shows himself strong- 
ly infiuenecd by the current tone of popular feeling: 
rin>\ unless in the case of Wilkes, whose simulotcd 
pntiiotisin he seems to have suspected, his acuteness 
of discrimination seldom enables him to correct pub- 
lic opinion. The Bill for the Naturalization of tho 
Jews hod just occasioned a general clamour, and 
wc SCO Chrysnl not only exposing their commercial 
character in the most odious colours, but reviving 
the ancient and absurd fable of their celebrating the 
Feast of the Passover by the immolation of CTiris- 
tian infants. With the si^ne prejudiced credulity he 
swallows, without hesitation, allihe wild and incon- 
sistent charges which were then heaped upon the 
order of the Jesuits, and which occasioned the gen- 
eral clamour for their suppress 

On tho other hand, because it was the fashion to 
rei^resent the continental war, whic]| had for its sole 
object the protection of the Electorate of Himover, 
as waged in defence of the Protestant rdigion. 
Johnstone has dressed up the selfish and atheisticar 
Frederick of Prussia in the character of the Protes-. 
tant hero, and yut into his mouth a prayer adapted 
to tho character of a self-devoted Christian soldier, 
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who drew his sword in the defence of that religion 
which was enshrined in his own bosom. This is so 
totally out of all keepine and character, that one can 
scarce help thinkins tnat the author has written, 
not his own sentiments, but such as were most like- 
ly to catch the public mind at the time. 

, But, feeling and writing under the popular impres- 
sion of the moment, Johnstone has never foiled to 
leel and write like a true Briton, with a sincere ad- 
miration of his country’s laws, on ardent desire for 
her prosperity, and a sympathy with her interests, 
which more man atone for every error and prejudice. 
He testifies on many occasions his reject for the 
House of Brunswick, find leaves his testimony 
against the proceedings first commenced by Wilkes, 
and so closely followed by imkators of that unprip 
cipled demagogue, fur the purpose of courting the 
populace by slondering the throne. It is remarka- 
ble, that notwithstanding his zeal for King George 
and the Protestant religion, the Jacobite party, 
though their expiring intrigues might have furnish^ 
some piquant anecdotes, are scarcely mentioned in 
Ctirysal. * 

A Kev to the personages introduced to the reader 
in Chrysalj was furnisned by the author himself to 
Lord Mount Edgecombe, and another to Captain 
Mears, with whom he sailed to India. If isgiub- 
lishcd by Mr. William Davis, in his collection of 
Bibliographical and Literary Anecdotes^ with this 
caveat " The author’s intention was to draw ge- 
neral characters ; therefore, in the application of 
the Key, the reader must exercise his own judg- 
ment.” The Key is wbjoined to the text, with a 
few additional notes, imistrativc of such incidents 
and characters as pqopcrly belong to the history or 
to public life. Anecdotes of nrivatc scandal are 
willingly left in the mysteiy in Which the text has 
involved them ; and some instances occur, in which 
the obvious misrepresentations of the sathist have 
been modified by explanation. Hut when all exag- 
geration has been de*ducted from thfs singular work, 
enough of truth will still remain in Chryml, to in- 
cline the reader to congratulate himself, that these 
scenes have passed more than half a century before 
his time. 


ROBERT BAGE. 

Robest Bao^ a writer of no onlinary ment in the 


correspondence, the discriminating touches wliich 
mark the men of business in his novels. 

The father of Robert Bage was a paper-maker at 
Darley, a hamlet on the river Derwent, adjoining 
the town of Derby, and was i^markabfe only for 
having had four wives. Robert was the son of the 
first, and was born at Darley on the 29tb Februaiy 
1728. His mother died soon after his birth; and 
his father, though he retained his mill, and contin- 
ued to follow lus occupation, removed to Derby, 
where his Bon*received his education at a common 
school. His attainments here, however, were very 
remarkable, and such dS excited the surprise ana 
tdmiration of all who knew him. At sevep years 
old, he had made a proficiency in Latin. To a ' 
knowledge of the Latin language succeeded a 
knowledge of the art of making paper, which he 
acquired under the tuition of his father. 

At the age of twenty-three, Robert Bage married 
a young woman, who possessed beauty, good sense, 
TOod temper, and money. It may be presumed that 
the first of these was the first forgottcii% the two fol- 
lowing secured his happiness in domestic life ; the 
last aided him in the manufacture of papi^ which he 
commenced at Elford, four miles from Tamwortb, 
and conducted to the end of his days. 

Though no roan was more attentive to business, 
and no one in the country made paper so good of 
its kind( yet the direction of a manufactory, com- 
bined with his present literary attainments, did not 
satisfy the comprehensive mind of Robert Base, 
llis manufactory, under his eye, went on with the 
regularity of a machine, and left him leisure to in- 
dulge his desire of knowledge. He acquired the 
French language from books alone, without any in- 
structer; and his familiarity with it is evinced by 


characters say, and as he probably thought respect- 
ing himself, “He was obliged to this science for a 
correct imagination, and a taste for uniformity in 
the common actions of life.” 

In the year 1766, Bage entered into partnership 
with three persons, (one of them the celebrated Dr. 
Darwin,) in an extensive manufactory of iron ; an^ 
at the end of fourteen years, when the partnership 
terminated, he found himself a loser, it is believed, 
of fifteen hundred pounds. The reason and philoso- 
phy, of the paper-maker might have struggled long 
against so considerable a loss ; the man of letters 
committed his cause to a better chamjiion— literary 



munication is extremely interesting, and the ex- 
tracts from Barn’s letters show, that amidst ihe 
bitterness of imlmcal prejudices, the embarrassment 
of conanercial anairs, and all the teazingtechnical- 
ities of business, the author of Barham Dowtu still 
maintained the good-humored gayety of his natural 
temper. One would almost think the author must 
have drawn from his own private Utter-book and 


on this pnncipiiB are given some extracts from the 
letters of Robert Bage to his friend. William Hut- 
ton. Hutton purchased dearly all the paper which 
Bage made during forty-five years ; and. though 
Bage 8 letwrs were letters or businessi they were 


tsage 8 letwrs were letters of busmeqs, they were 
wntten in a manner peculiarly his own,* and friend- 
ship was, more or less, interwoven in them ; for 
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trade did not, in him, extinmiish, or contract, one 
finer. feeiinK of the soul. Bage, in his ostensible 
character of a paper-maker, says,— 

i “ March 28, 1786. 
am one of the most cautious 
1 regard to the excise ; 1 con- 
stantly interpret against myself in doubtful points ; 
and, if 1 knew a place where 1 was vulnerable, 1 
would arm it with the nrnyjiir of Achilles. 1 have 
already armed myself all over with 4he armour of 
righteousness, but that sigiiilics nothing with our 
people of C.XC 1 SC.” 

. “Au^at 15, 1787. • 

* Oh how I wish thou wqiild’st bend nil thy powers 
to write a history of Excise— with cases— showing 
the injustice, the inequality of clauses in acts, and 
the eternal direction every new one takes towards 
the oppression of the subject : It might he the most 
iiseful book extant. Of whites and blues, blue demy 
only can come into thy mngn/ine, and that at a 
great risk of (intention with the Loids of the Kx- 
chequor; fot I know not whether I have understood 
the sense of people who have seldom the good luck 
to understand themselves. 'J'he paper sent is chargixl 
at the lowest price at which a sober paper- maker 
can live, and drink sinall-bccr.” 

“December 10, 1788. 

“Authors, especially when they have acnniired a 
certain dogreo of rej>utatioii, should he candid, and 
addicted to speak good as well as evil, of poor dumb 
things. The rope iinpcr is too tiiin, 1 own ; hut why 
abuse it from the crown of tlie head to tlie sole of 
the foot 7 If 1 have eyes, it has niany good quali- 
ties, and I hope tlu'goqd people of nirmiiigliam may 
tiiul them out. Ihit it is too thin— ) am heuriily and 
simv rely concerned fur it : But, as 1 eaiiuot make it 
thicker, all I can do is to reduce the price. 'iMiou 
pronosi sr ilireejirnee a-reain -1 agree to if. If thou 
really heli« vest sixpence, ought to be abated, do it. 
Coiuhine together iluMiualities of justice and mercy, 
and to tlu'ir united iiiiluence 1 leave, tliec.” 

“ Eehruary 23, 1780. 

“The ecrtaiiity that it cannot be atmrded at the 
stipulated |)rice, makes me run my rope paper too 
thin. Of this fault, however, 1 must mend, and will 
,merid, wliethor thou cans’t, or cans’t not mend my 
price. 1 had rather lose some prulit than sink a 
tolerable name into a bad uiic.“ 

“March 11, 1793. 

“I make no hill-of-parcels. I do not see why I 
should give myself the trouble to make thee bills-oT- 
parecls, as thou cans’ t make them thyself; and, 
more especially, when it is probable thou wilt make 
them more to my liking than the issues of niy own 
pen. If the jiaper is below the standard so far as to 
oblige thee tc lower the price, 1 am willing to assist 
in bearing the loss. If the quantity over-burthens 
thee, take olf a shilling a-hundle— or take off two; 
for thy disposition towards me— I see it with plea- 
sure- --is kindly.” ^ 

“June 30, *1705. 

“ Everything looks black and malignant upon me. 
— Men clamouring for wages, which I cannot give- 
women threatenfiig to pull dow'ii my null rags 
rkised by freight and cnsurancc— Exeise-oliicers (fe- 
pnving me of paper! Say, if thou cun’ st, whether 
these gentlemen of the h^xeise-ofliue can seize paper 
after it has left the mailer’s possession?— after it has 
been marked ?— stamped ?— signed with the officer’s 
name?— Excise-duty naid?— Do they these things % 
—Am I to hang iiiysdf ?** 

‘‘June 6, 1709. 

• “Thou enn’st not think how teazing the excise- 
officers are about colour. They had nearly seized a 
quantity of common cap paper, because it was whi- 
tened by the frost. They have an an(ipafliy to any- 
thing whiter than sackcloth.’’ 

Bage actually had paper seized by the excise-offi- 
cers, and the same paper IRieratcd, seized again, and 
again liheruttxl. If his wisdom and inlogrity nave 
been inanifusted in the foregoing extracra, the igno- 
rance and folly of these liien, or of their masters, 
must be obvious. * 

A few 6Xtract9, not so immediately connected 


with conduct in trade, mnv not be superfluous. 

I swear by Jimo^ dear William, that one man 
cannot be more desirous of dealing with anotlier 
than I am with thee- The cliuiii that connects us 
cannot be snapped asunder without giving mo pain 
almost to torture. Thou ari«iiot so sure of having 
found the ])lnce where Henry the Seventh was lost, 
as thou luight’st have been of tindiiig Elford and a 
friend. , ^ 

“I received ihy pamphlet,* and am not sere 
whether I have not rend it with morn plensure than 
any of sthy former works. It is lively, and ihe rea- 
soning just. Only reiiiemher, it is soiiielime.s 
against the institutions of juries and county eouris 
that thou hast directsd thy satire, whieh, 1 think, 
ought to be confined to the iihuses f>f them. But 
why abijsest thou me? Did’st thou not know of 
Moiml Heiineth, and Barham Downs, luafore puhli- 
entiun? Yea, thou did’st. I think thou did’st also 
of tlie Fair Syrian. Of what, linn, dost thon nceiise 
iiio? Be just. And why dust thou eull me an infi- 
del ? Do 1 not bolievi! ill every tiiiii!? llioii sa>e8t? 
And am I not iiniuilient for thy Derliy ? i am such 
a scoundrel as to gniinhlc at paying 3(1 per dent ad 
rn/onmK which 1 rually iUl and more, on iny hoards, 
as»if*r^rQ could do too niiieh for one’s king and 
country. But T shall he rewarded when thy History 
of Derby comes forlh.” 

“Miss Hutton was the harbinger of pence and 
good-will from the Reviewers. I knew slie had 
taste and judgment : f knew also that her niicomiiiiri 
would go beyond the just aiul i.nqicr bounds ; hut 1 
also belii'vefi sli* would iiJi eoiidescend to flatter 
without some foividntioii.” 

“ Eat my breakfi^t quietly, thou varlet! So I do 
wlif'ii my [louse dors not smokt', or my vyife setdd, 
or the. iiewspapersdo not tieklo me into an irritation, 
or my iii9n ehmiour for another inerenso of wages. 
Bull must get mv bread hy eating as little of it a.s pos- 
sible; fur my Lord l*itt vvill want all 1 can screw of 
overplus. No matter. Ten yearst henee, pel Imps, 
1 shall not care a farthing.” 

“ Another meeting among my men I Another (the 
third) rmsing of wages ! What will all this end ini 
WilliamVilt seems pla>ing oil' another of liis alarm- 
ing nianciiuvres— Invasion — amiiiist the iiieetmgof 
Parliament, to scare us into a quiet parting with our 
money.” 

“ irthou hast been again into Wales, apd hast not 
expired in ecstai’y, 1 hop.* to hear fn^ui thee soon. In 
the in tori 1 11 , and »\l\vHys:m.l evennorc, 1 am thine.” 

“I am afraid thy straggling mode of sending me 
any boily’s hills, and every body’s bills, will s'lbject 
me often to returned on But I have received uod 
at thy hands, and shall 1 not reeeive evil? . very 
thing in this finest, freest, liest, of ail possible coun- 
tries, grows worse and worse, artd whvnot tliou? 

“1 looked for the anger tlioii talked'st of in thy 
last, but could not find it ; and for what woiild'st 
thou have been angrv, if thou coidd’st? Turn thy 
WToth from me, and direct it furainsi the winds and 
the fogs. In future, 1 fear it will he directed against 
the collectors of dirty rags in London and in Gcr- 
niiiny, where the prices ‘ have increased, are in- 
creasing, and ought to he diminished’— but vvill not 
he so, Ix'cnn.se vve begin tlie century by not doing 
what we ought to do. What wu shall do at the end 
of it I neither know nor care.” 

In October,^ SOD. Bage nud visited Hutton at Bir- 
mingham, where tlie Inner still passed the hours of 
business, and had taken dleniiett’d Hill in his way 
home, to cull on Cniherino Hut^yn, the daughter of 
his friend. Both were njarmed at the alteration in 
Bage’s cnnntonancc, which exhibited evident symp- 
toms of declining health. J'hey believed that they 
should see him no more; and lie was prohahly iiii 
pressed with the same idea, for, on auitting the house 
at Birmingham, he cordially sluiok nands with .Sain- 
uel Hutton, the granif. nenliew of his friei;tl, and 
said, “ Farewell, my dJar lad, we shall meet again 
ill heavci 

* Dimert.ition uffJurieii. . . . 

♦ Baw live«l ciirht moiilhs afu duto of tliw letter, wliiob 
was writtec Juii. !U, 1801 . 
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At home, Bage seemB to have indulged the hope I 
of another meeting in the present world ; for two 
months after his letter of January, ho says, in a let* ! 
ter to Hutton, “Tell Miss Hutton that I have 
thought of her some hundred times since I saw her; 
msomuch that I fcareii I was falling in love. 1 do 
love her as much as a nian of seventy-three years 
of age, and married, ougjlit to love. 1 like the idea 
of paying her a visit, and will try to make it reality 
some time— but not yet.“ In April he was scarcely 
able to write a letter. In June he was again capa- 
ble of attending to business ; but in repl^ to nis 
friend, who had mentidhed paying him a visit, he 
said, “1 should have been glad and sorry, dear Wil- 
liam, to have seen thee at Taftiworth.” On the Ist 
of September, 1801, he died. 

Page had quitted Elford, and during the last eight 
years of his life he resided at Tamworth, where he 
ended his days. His wife survived him, hut is since 
dead. He had three sons, one of whom died as he 
was approachgig manhood, to the severe affliction 
of his father. Charles, the eldest son, settled at 
Shrewsbury, where He was the proprietor of a very 
extensive cotton manufactory. He died in 18*22, at 
the age of seventy. Edwyrd, the younger eon, was 
apprenticed to a surgeon and apothecary a^ Tafln- 
worth, where he afterwards followed his profession. 
He died many years before his brother. Both pos- 
sessed a large portion of their father's talents, and 
equalled him in intenity and qioral conduct. 

In his person, Robert Bage was somewhat under 
the middle size, and rainier slender, but well propor- 
tioned. His complexion was faif and ruddy; his 
hair light and curling; his countenance intelligent, 
mild, and placid. His manners^verc courteous, and 
his mind was firm. His integrity, his honour, his 
devotion to truth, were undeviating and incorrupti- 
ble; his humanity, benevolence, and generosity, 
were not less conspicuous in private life, than they 
were in the principal characters in his works. He 
supplied persona he never saw, with money, because 
he heard they were in want. Ho kept his servants 
and his horses to old age, and both men and quad- 
rupeds were attached to him. He behaved to his 
sons with the unremitting afiertion of a father; but, 
as they grew up, he treated them as men and equals, 
and allowed them that independence of mind and 
conduct which he claimed for himself. 

On the subject of servants, Bage says, in The Fair 
SyriaTit “ I pity those unhappy masters, who, with 
unrelenting gravity, damp the effusions of a friendly 
heart, lest something too familiar for their lordly 
pride should issue from a servant’s lip.” Of a pa- 
rent he says, in the same work, “Instead of the iron 
rod of parents, he used only the autliority of mild 

ersuasion, and cultivated the affections of his chil- 

ren by social intercourse, and unremitting tender- 
ness.” It matters not into what mouth Robert 
Bage put these sentiments ; they were his own, his 
practice was conformable to them, and their good 
effects were visible on all around him. 

The following comparison between Robert Bage 
and his fricncT William Hutton, was written by 
Charles Bage, son of the former, in a letter to Cath- 
erine Hutton, daughter of the latter, October 6, 
1816. 

The contrast between your father’s life and mine 
is curious. Both were distinguished Jby great natu- 
ral talents ; both were mild, benevolent, and affec- 
tionate, qualities which were impressed on their 
countenances : both werundignant at the wanton- 
ness of pnde and pG>ver ; both were industriona, and 
both had a strong attachment to literature: yet, 
with these resemblances, their success in life was 
very different; my father never had a strong passion 
for wealth, and he never rose into opulence. Your 
fathers talents arero continually excited by contact 
with * the busy haunts of men my fother's were 
represlied by a long residence m an unfrequented 
place, in which he shunned the little society he might 
nave had, because he could not relish the conversa- 
tion of those whose minds were lesB47ultivated than 
bis own. In time^ such was theeflect of habit, that, 
■Ithou^ when young be was lively and fond of 


company, he enjoyca nothing but his book and pen, 
and a pool at quadrille with ladies. He seems, 
almost always, to have been fonder of the company 
of ladies than of men.” » 

After this satisfactory account of Bage’s life and 
character, there remains nothing for the Editor 
but to offer a few critical remarks upon his compo* 
sitions. 

The general object of Robert Bage’s compo* 
sitions, is ratht;r to exhibit character, than to com- 
pose a narrative ; rathf r to extend and infuse his 
own political gpd philosophical opinions, in which" a 
man of his character was no doubt sincere, than, 
merely to amuse the reader with the wonders, or 
melt him with the sorrows, of a fictitious talc. In 
this respect he resembled Voltaire and Diderot, who 
made their most formidable assaults on the SYStein oi 
religion and politics which they assailed, by em- 
bodying their objections in popular narratives. Even 
the quaint, facetious, ironical style of this author 
seems to uc copied from the lesser political ro- 
mances of the French school : and if Bage falls 
short of his prototypes in wit, he must be allowed to 
exhibit, upon several occasions, a rich and truly 
English vein of humour, which even Voltaire dues 
not possess. 

Respecting thq tendency and motive of these 
works, it is not the Editors purpose to say iniicli. 
Bage appears, from his peculiar style, to have been 
educated a Quaker; at least- for we may be ivrong 
in the above inference— ho has alwavs painted the 
individuals of that primitive sect or Christiana in 
amiable colours, when th^ are introduced ns per- 
sonages into his novels. If this was the case, how- 
ever, he appears to have wandered from the tenets 
of the Friends into the wastes of scepticism ; and 
a sectary, who had reasoned himself into an infidel, 
could be friend neither to the Church of England, 
nor the doctrines which she teaches. His opinions 
of state afiairs were perhaps a little biassed by the 
frequent visits of the excisemen, who levied taxes 
on his commodities, for the purpose of maintaining 
a war which he disapproved of. It was most natural 
that a person who considered tax-gatherers as ex- 
tortioners, and the soldiers, paid by the taxes, as 
licensed murderers, should conceive the whole ex- 
isting state of human afiairs to be wrong; and if 
he was conscious of talent, and the power of com- 
position, he might, at the same time naturally fancy 
that, he was called upon to put it to rights. No 
opinion was so prevalent in France, and none passed 
more current among the admirers of French philo- 
sophy in Britain, as that the power of framing go- 
vernments, and of administering them, ought to 
remain with persons of literary attainments; or, in 
other words, that those who can most easily and 
readily write books, arc therefore best qualified to 

( ;oyern states. Whoever peruses the writings of the 
ate ingeniotiB Madame de Stael, will perceive that 
she (one of the most remarkable women eertoinly 
of her time) lived and died in the belief, that revo- 
lutions were to be efibeted, and countries govcined, 
by a proper succession of clever pamphlets. A 
nation which has long enjoyed ;He benent of a free 
press, docs not furnish so many believers in the 
omnipotence of literary talent. Men are aware that 
every case may be argued on both sides, and seldom 
render their assent to any .propesition merely on 
account of the skill with which it is advocated, or 
the art and humour with which it is illustrated. 
The Editor of this work was never one of those 
who think that a good cause can sufler much by 
free discussion, and though difibring entirely both 
from his political and theological tenets, admitted 
Mr. Bagels novels into the collection which he 
Bupenntendedvas works of talent and genius. 

The satirical novel is a species of composition 
more adapted to confirm those who hold similar 
opinions with the autnor. by afibrding them a 
triumph at^he expense of tneir opponents, than to 
convince tnose who, their minds being yet undecided, 
may be disposed calmly to investigate the subject. 
They who are inclined to burn an obnoxious or 
unpopular person in effigy, care little bow far his 
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dress and external appearance are examrated { and, Pieldinff, Smollet, and other novelists, have, with 

in the same way, it requires little address m an very indifTerent tastes, brought forward their heroes 
author, to draw broad caricatures of those whom he as rakes and debauchees, and treot^ with great 
regards as foes, or to make specious and flattering lightness those breaches of morals, which are too 
representations of sifph as ho considers as friends, commonly considered as venial in the male sex : but 
They who look on the world with an impartial eye, Base has extended, in some instances, that license 
will scarcely be of opinion, that Mr. Bage has to the female sex, and seems at times even to sport 
seized the true features which disiin^ish the upper with the ties of marriage, which is at once the in- 
or lower ranks. The highest and the lowest rank stitution of civil society most favourable to religion 
in societv, are each indeedliable to ttymptations pe- and good order, and that which, in its consequences, 
culiarly their own, and thdr relative situation serves forins the most marked distinction between man and 
to illustrate the wisdom Of the prayer, " Give me J the lovi^r animals. All the influence which women 
neither poverty nor riches.” But '\heae peculiar* enjoy in society,— their right to the exercise of that 
•propensities, we think, will in life be found consi- maternal care which forms the first and most in- 
derably different from the attributes ascribed to the dclible , species of edipcatipn : the wholesome and 
higher and lower classes by Mr. Bage. In most mitigating restraint which they possess over the pas- 
cases, the author’s great man resembles the giant sions of mankind: their power of protecting us when 
of the ancient romance of chivalry, whose evil young, and cheering us when old, -depend so cn- 
qualities were presumed from his superior stature, tirely upon their personal purity and the charm 
and who was to bo titled at and cut to pieces, which it casta around them, that to insinuate a 
merely because he stood a few inches higher than doubt of its real value, is wilfully to remove the broad- 
his fcilow-mortals. But the very vices and foibles est corner-stone on which civil society rests, with 
of the higher classes in modern times are of a kind all its benefits, and with all its comforis. It is true, 
different from what Bage has frequently repre- we can easily conceive that a female like ML-s Ross, 
sented them. Men of rank, in the present day, are in Barham Z>oiana, may fall under the arts of a so- 
too indifferent, and too indolent, to indulge any of du 9 er, uimer circumstancdi so peculiar as to excite 
the stormy passions, and irregular but vehement great coinhassion ; norare we so rigid as to say, that 
desires, which create the petty tyrant, and perhaps such a person may not he restored to society, when 
formerly animated the feudal oppressor. Their her subsequent conduct shall ha^p effaced recollec- 
general fault is a want of energy, or, to speak more tion of her error. But she must return thither as an 
accurately, an apathy, which is scarcely disturbed humble penitent, and has no title to sue out her par- 
even by the feverish risks to which they expose their don as a matter of night, and assume a place among 
fortune, for the sole purpose, so far as can be dia- the virtuous of hpr sex as if she had never fallen 
cemed, of enjoying some momentary excitation, from her proper sphere. Herdiserace must not be 
Amongst the numbers, both of rank and talent, who considered as a trivial stain, which maybe cqmmu- 
Me stranded upon the shores of Spencer’s Lake of nicated bv a husbafid as an exceeding good jest to 
Idleness, are many who only want sufficient his friend and correspondent ; there must be, not 
motives for exertion, to attract at once esteem and penitencejand reformation alone, but humiliation and 
admiration ; and among those, whom we rather abasement, in the recollection of her errors. This 
despise than pity, a sclfidh apathy is the predoiiii- the laws of society demand evel) from the unfortu- 
nating attribute. nate; and to compromise further, would open a door 

In like manner^ the habits of the lower classes, as to the most unbounded licentiousness.. With this 
existing in Britain^ are far from affording, exclu- fault m principle is connected an indelicacy of ex- 
sively, that rich fruit of virtue and generosity, which pression frequently occurring in Bage’s novels, but 
Mr. Bage’s writings would teach us to expect. On which, though a gross error in point of taste, we 
the contrary, they arc discontented, not unnaturally, consider os a matter of much less consequence than 
■with the hardships of their situation, occupied too the former. . It is in some degree chastened in the 
often in seizing upon the transient enjoyments which present edition, and where it exists must find such 
chance throws in their way, and open to temptations shelter as it can, under the faulty example of earlier 
which promise to mend their condition in life, or at novelists. 

least to extend the circle of their pleasures at the ex*- Having adverted to this prominent error in Mr. 
pen se of their morals. Rage’s theory of morals, we are compelled to re- 

Those, therefore, who weigh equally, will be dis- mark, that his ideas reflecting the male sex are not 
posed to think that the state of society most favora- less inaccurate, considered as rules of mental gov- 
hle to virtue, may be most successfully sought eminent, than the over-indulgence with which he 
tfmongst those who neither want nor abound, who seems to regard female frailty. Hermsprong, whom 
are neither sufficiently raised above the necessity of he produce^ as the ideal perfection of humanity, is 
labour and industry, to be satiated by the ready paraded as a man who, freed from all the nurse and 
gratification of every wild wish as it arises, nor so all ffie priest has taught, steps forward on his path, 
much depressed below the general scale of society, without any religious or political restraint, as one 
' as to be exasperated by struggles against indigence, who derives his own rules of conduct from his own 
or seduc^ by the violence of temptations which that breast, and avoids or resists all temptations of evil 
' indigence renders it difficult to resist. passions, because his reason teaches him that they 

Though we have thus endeavour^ to draw a broad are attended with evil consequences. In the expres* 
• line of diBtinction between the vices proper to the sive words of our moral poet, Wordsworth, he is 
conditions of the rich and the poor, the reader must " a reoMminir feir-Mufficiont thiot , 

he cautious to understand these words in a relatiye An intellectual all-in-all." 

sense. For men are not rich or poor in relation to But did such a man ever exist 7 or are we, in the fair 
the general amoufit of •their means, but in propor- construction of humanityi with all its temptations, 
tion to their wants and their wishes. He vyho can its passion^ and its frailties, entitled to expect such 
adjust his expenses within the limits of his income,* perfection from the mere force of practical philoso- 
ho w small soever that may be, must escape from the phy 7 Ia t each reader ask^iis own bosom, whether 
temptations which most easily, beset indigence and it were possible for him to hold an unaltered tenor 
fhe rich man, who makes it his business, as it is his of moral and virtuous conduct, did he suppose that 
duty, to attend to the proper distribution of his wealth, to himself alone he was responsible, and that his 
will be equally emancipated from those to which own reason, ajudge so peculiarly subject to be bribed, 
opulence is pe^iarly obnoxious. • blinded, and imposed upon by the eopbistry with 

This misrepresentation of the different classes in which the human mind can gloss over those actions 
society, is not the only speculative error in which to which human passions so strongly impel 
Bage nas induced during llhese poetic narratives, was the ultimate judge of his actions? Let each 
There is in his novels a dangerous tq^tdency Uf reader ask the question at his own conscience, and 
slacken the reins of discipline upon a point, where, if he can honestly and conscientiously answer in the 
perhaps of all othora, society must bo benefited by affirmative, he is either that faultless monster which 
their curbing restraint. the world never saw, or he deceives himself as grossly 
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B 8 the poor devotee, who, referring his course of con- 
duct to the action ot' some supposed internal inspi- 
ration, conceives hitiisulf, upon a dilTerent ground, 
incapable of crime, even when he is in the very act 
of eomiiiitting it. 

We arc not treatir^^ this subject tbcologicsilly ; 
the nature of our present work excludes such serious 
reasoning. Hut we would rciinnd, even in th^si; 
slight sketches, those who stand up for scif-^ 1 - 
iicrent morality of modern philosophy, or rather so- 
phistry, that the experiment has long since beeft 
tried on a large scale. Whatever may he tlw infcri- 
oritvof the ancients in pdij'sieal science, it will scarce 
bo denied^ that in moral science they possess ail the 
lights which the unnssist^id Ifeason, now reierrt'd to 
as the sufficient light of uiir path, could po.(«sibly at- 
tain. V'et, when we survey what thi-ir system of 
Ethics did for the perfection of tlie human species, 
we shall see that but a very few even of the teachers 
themselves have left behind them such characters 
as tend to do honour to their doctrines. Some phi- 
losophers theffi were, who, as instructors in morali- 
ty, snowed a laudable example to their followers; 
and wfe will nut invidiously enquire liow' far these 
were supported in their self-denial, either Iw vanity, 
or the desire of prcBervin;i5V:on8i8tency, or (He imppr- 
tance annexed to the founder of ii sect ; although 
the least of these motives nnbrd great support to tem- 
erance, even in 09 see where it is not rendered easy 
y advanced age, ‘which of itself cairns the more 
stormy passions. But the safittis of Juvenal, of Pe- 
tronius, and, above all, LiiciaiV, show what slight 
effect the doctrines of*Zeno, Epirteuis, Plato, So- 
crates, and Kpicuriu^ produced on their avowed fol- 
lowers: and how fittle induence the beard of the 
Stoic, the sophistry of the Acad^niician, and the self- 
denied mortification of the Cynics, had upon the sects 
which derived their names from these diiAinguished 
philosophers. We shall find that these pretended 
despisers of sensuaf pleasures shaAd the worst vices 
of the grossest age of society, and added to them 
the detestable hypocrisy of pretending, that they were 
all the while guided by the laws of true wisdom and 
of right reason If^ in modern times, they who own 
the restraint of philosupliical discipline ullme have 
not given way to such grossness of conduct, it is be- 
cause those principles of religion, which they affect 
to despise, have inipre 8 .sed on the public mind a sys- 
tem of moral feeling, unknown till the general preva- 
lence of the Christian faith: but which, since its 
predominance, has so generally pervaded European 
society, that no pretender to innovation can directly 
disavow its inlluence, thoiigh he endeavours to show 
that the same results which arc recoinmcndcd from 
the Christian pulpit, and practised by the Christian 
community, might be reached by the unassisted ef- 
forts of that human reason, to wliicli lie counsels us 
to resij^ the sole regulation of our morals. 

In short, to oppose one authority in the same de- 
partment to another, the reader is requested to com- 

5 arc the character of the philosophic Square in Tom 
ones, with that of Bage’s philosophical heroes; and 
to consider seriously whether a system of Ethics, 
founding an exclusive and paramount court in a 
manes' own bosom for the regulation of his own con- 
duct, is likely to form a noble, enlightened, and gene- 
rous character, influencing others by superior ener- 
and faultless example; or whether it is not more 
ely, as in the observei^f the rule of right, to regu- 
late morals according to temptation and to conven- 
ience, and to form a solflsh, sophistical hypocrite, 
who, with morality alwMys in his mouth, finds a 
perpetual apology mr evading the practice of absti- 
nence, when either passion or interest solicit him to 
indulgence. 

We do not mean to dfly, that, because Bage entcr- 

The history ol^is life, far ns known to us, in(£- 
eatesA contrary course of conduct. It would seem, 
finom his language, as we have already said, that he 
bad b^n bred among the strict and benevolent sect 
of Friends; and if their doctrines carried him some 
togth in speculative error, ho certidhly could derive 
nothing from them to favour laxity of morals. In 


his fictitious works, the Quakers aro always brought 
forward in on amiable point of view ; aiiif the Qhar- 
aoters of Arnold, and particularly of Miss Carlile. 
are udiiiirabJe pictures of the union of talent, and 
oven wit, with the peculiar m^iincrs and sentiments 
of these intere.sting and primitive persons. But if 
not vicious liirnself, Boge’s {ending principles are 
such as, if acted upon, would introduce vice into so- 
ciety ; in nieri of a fiercer mould, they would li*ad 
to a very diflurent line of conduct fiom his own; 
and, such being the case, it was the P^ditor's duty 
to point out the sophii^ry on which Uity are fouiui- 
• 

The works of Bage, alistractcd from the views 
against which we have endeavoured to caution the 
reader, are of high and decided tnorit. It is scarce 
possible to read him without being aniiised, uiid, lu 
a certain degree, instructed. His whole ef^lnts are 
turned to the dcvclopement of limn an ehiii:nter; 
and, it must be owned, he possessed a ready kt'y to 
it. The mere story of the novels, sehloni possesses 
much interest— it is the conduct of his pci souages, 
as thinking and speaking beings, in wiiich we nre 
interested; and, contrary to the general case, the 
reodcr is seldom or never temptecT to puss over the 
dialogue in ordiT to continue the narrative. The au- 
thor deals occasionally in quick and iinprobnbh: con- 
versions, as in thbt ot Sir Heorge Osiiioiiil,* from sel- 
fishness and avarice, to generosity and liberalilv, by 
the mere loveliness of virtue in his brother and his 
friends. And he does not appear to have imssessed 
much knowledge of that species of character wliieli 
is formed by profession or by nationality. JJis .sea- 
men are indiflcrent; his Irishmen not beyond those 
usually brought ori the stage; his Scotchmen still 
more awkward caricatures, and the language which 
he puls in their mouths, not similar to any that has 
been spoken since the days of Babel. Jr is in de- 
tecting the internal working of a pow^erfiil iiinlrr- 
standmg, like that of Paracelsus Holman, that 
Bagels power chiefly consists; and great tlnit power 
must be, considering how much mure difficult it i.s 
to trace those varieties of character wdiich are form- 
ed by such working, than merely to point out such 
I as the mind receives froin the manners and customs 
of the country in which it has ripened. 

A liflrht, gay, pleasing air, carries us agreeably 
throngii Bage 8 novels; and when wc are disposed 
to be angry atsceing the worse made to appear the 
better reason, w'e arc reconciled to the author by thu 
Aise and gooil-humoiir of his style. We din not 
think it proper to reject the works of so eminent, an 
author frum this collection, merely on account oi 
speculative errors. We have done our best to place 
n mark on these; and, as we are far from being of 
opinion^ that the youngest and most thoughtless de- 
rive their serious opinions from productions of this na- 
ture, we leave them for our render’s nmuscniciit, trust- 
ing that he will remember that a good jest is no argu- 
ment; that a novelist, like the master of a piippet- 
show,^aB his drama under his absolute authority, 
and shapes the events to favour his own opinions * 
and that whether the Devil flics away with PAiicIi, 
or Punch strangles the Devil, forms no real argu- 
ment as to the comparative power of either one' or 
other, but only indicates the special pleasure of the 
master of the motion. 
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This tribiito of afTcction to one of our most dis^ 
tin^ishod Novelists, is not from the pen of the 
Author of the Biographical Sketches in the preceding 
volume. It Was communicated to him in the most 
obliging manner by Mrs. Dorset, sister of the sub- 
ject, of the Memoir, ant* not more nearly allied to 
Jier in blood than in genius. The pablica< ion which 
It was intended to accompany, being discontimicd 
ns mentioned in the preliminary advertisement 
the followting paper was never before in iirint. Bqt 
on collecting the Biograpliicol Skelclics in the 
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iraent form, the author could not abandon the 
claim, ao kindly^ permitted him, to add this to the 
number. He is himself reeponeible for the critical 
remarks which conclude the article. 


I Mas. CHAUiiOTTB Smith was the eldest daughter 
of Nicholas Turner, ES 9 ., of Stoke House, in Sur- 
rey, and ef Bignor Park, in« 6 us 8 cx, by Anna Towers, 
his first wife. She was bom in Klhg Street, St. 

. James’s Square, on the 4th of May, 1749. Before 
she had accomplished her fourth year, she was de^ 
•prived of a mother as distinguished bv her superior 
understanding ns for her uncommon heauty. The 
charge of her education devolved on her aunt, who 
with unwearied zeal devoted the best years of her 
life to the duty she had undertaken. Accomplish- 
ments seemed to have been the objects of her am- 
bition, and no time was lost in their attainment; 
for her Uttle xharge was attended by an eminent 
dancing-master, when such a mere infant, that she 
was taught her first steps on a dining-table. She 
never recollected the time when she could not read, 
and was in the habit of reading every book that felt 
in her way, even before she went to school, which 
WHS at BIX years old, when she was placed in a 
respectable establishment at Ghiqhester. 

Her father, desirous of cultivating her talent for 
drawing, engaged Ghxirge Smith, a celebrated artist, 
and a native and inhabitant of that city, to instruct 
her in the radiments of his art, and she was taken 
two or three times in a week to his house to receive 
lessons. 

From Chichester she was removed in her eighth 
year to a school at Kensington, at that time in nigh 
repute, and where the daughters of the most distin- 
gurshed families received their education. Of her 
progress at this time I am tempted to give the fol- 
lowing account from the pen of a lady who was her 
schoolfellow: — 

“ In answer to your enquiry, whether Mrs. Smith 
was during our intimacy at school superior to other 
young persons of her age, my recollection enables 
me to tell you, that she excelled most of us in 
writing and drawing. She was reckoned by far the 
* finest dancer, and was olways brought forward for 
exhibition whenever company was assemhlqd to 
see our performances; and she would have excelled 
all her competitors, had her application borne any 
proportion to her talents; but she was olways 
thought too great a genius to study. She had a 
great taste for music, and a correct ear, but never 
applied to it with sufficient steadiness to ensure suc- 
cess. But however she might be inferior to others 
In some points, she was for above them in intellect, 
an<i the general improvement of the mind. She 
had read more than any one in the school, and was 
continually composing verses ; she was considered 
romantic ; and though I was not of that turn my- 
^ self, I neither loved nor admired her the |ey fur it. 

. In my opinion, her ideas were always original, full 
of wit and imagination, and her conversation sin- 
gularly pleasing; and ao I have continued to think, 
* since a greater mtcgcourse with society, and a more 
perfect knowledge of the world, has better qualified 
me to estimate her character.” 

In this seminary it was the custom for the pupils 
to perform both French and English plays, and on 
these occasions the talents of Miss Turner were al- 
ways put in requisition, as she was considered by fof 
the best actress of the little troop ; and her theatrical 
talents were much applauded both at school and at 
iiome, where she was frequently called on to exhibit 
her powers to whatever company happened to be 
assembled at her father’s. 1 do not think this 
early, and certainly injudicious display, produced 
the unfavourable eflrect on her manners which might 
have been expected. It induced no boldness or un- 
due confidence, for she was rather of a retiring than 
of an assuming disposition : yet it prohibly had all 
unfavourable influence on her character, and con- 
tributed to foster that romantic torn of piind which 
distinguished liar even in ohildhoad. It was at this 
Y 0 L.VIII. • 


school she first began to compose verses they 
were shown and praised among the friends of the 
family as proofs of early genius; but none of them 
have been preserved. I have an imperfect recdiec- 
tion that the subject of one of these early efrusioRs 
was the death of General Wolfe, when she must 
have b^i m her tenth yearMhough she speaks in 
one of her works of earlier compositions. 

At twelve years pf age she quitted school, and 
her father, then residing part of the year in London, 
engaged masters to attend her at home ; but very 
little advantage could have been derived from thefr 
inatrudlions, for she was atjhat early ageintroduci^ 
into society, frequented all public places with her 
Ikmily, and her appearance and manners were so 
much beyond her yetra, that at fourteen her father 
received proposals for her from a gentleman of 
suitable station and fortune, which were rejected on 
account of her extreme youth. Happy would it 
have been if reasons of such weight had continued 
in force a few years longer ! 

With ao many objects to engag^her attention, 
and the late hours incident to a life of dissipation, 
her studies (if they could be so, called) were not 
prosecuted with any degree of diligence or success. 
As if foseseeing how shart would be the period of 
hdr youthful pleasures me pursued them with the 
avidity natural to her lively character ; aftd though 
her father was sometimes diwosedto cheek her love 
of dissipation, he always suffered himself to be dis- 
armed by a few sighs or tears. Her passion for 
books continued unaDated, though her reading was 
indiscriminate, and chiefly wonfiried to poetry and 
works of fiction.* At this time she sent several of 
her compositions to the editors 4>f the Lady’s Maga 
zine, unknown to Inr aunt. 

It is evident that Mrs. Smith’s education, though 
very expansive, was superficial, and not calculate 
to give her any peculiar advantages. Her fatheria 
unbounded indulgence, aud that of an aunt who 
almost idolized lier, was ill calculated^ to prepare 
her mind to contend with the calamities of her 
future life; she often regretted that her attention 
had not been directed to more useful reading, and 
the study of longiiages. If she had any advantage 
over other young persons, it must have been in the 
society of her father, who was himself not only an 
elegant poet and a scholar, but a man of infinite wit 
and imagination, and it was scarce possible to live 
with him without catching some sparks of that 
brilliant fire which enlivens his conversation, and 
rendered him one of the most delightful companions 
of his time: yet when the short period is considered 
between the time of her leaving school and her 
marriage, and that his convivial talents made his 
company so generally courted, that he had little 
leisure to bestow on bis familiL she must rather 
have inherited than acquired the playful wit end 
peculiar vein of humour which distinguished her 
conversation. 

In 1764, Mr. Turner decided on a second marriage^ 
and his sister-in-law contemplated this event with 
the most painful apprehensions for the happmess of 
that being who was the object of her dearest aflfec 
tions, and who, having hitherto been indulged m 
every wish, and even every caprice, was ill prmared 
to submit to the control of a mother-in-law. With- 
out reflecting that the evil she anticipated with 
such feelings ef dread woild probably exist only for 
a short period, (for it was unlikely a youi^ lady 
who was so generally admired would remain long 
single.) she endeavoured^ with a precipitation she 
hr-i afterwards great reason tditeploie, to establish 
her by an advantageous marriage, and her wishes 
were seconded by some officious and short-sighted 
relations, by whose meanssher introduction to Mr. 
Smith was contrived, after having properly prepared 
him, by their representationa ana soccessivs praises, 
to fall in love at first sight Tho event juBtifi|;d their 
expectations— he did fall in love ; care was taken 
to Keep alive the name by l^uent parties of plea- 
sure, and meetings at public places. He was just 
twenty-one, and she was not quite fifteen, whm toe 
aoqmuntanOD tet took idaoe, and h wtf no dtmeall 
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task to talk her into an acquiescence with her aunt’s 
views. Proposals were made, and accepted without 
much enquiry into the young man’s disposition or 
character. He was the second son of Richard 
Smith, Esq., a West India merchant, and Director 
of the East India Company, who had realized a 
large fortune, and his younger son had been admit- 
tea a partner in his lucrative business. The choice 
of his son did not at first meet with his approbation 
—he would have been better pleased had he selected 
the daughter of some thrifty citizen, than that of a 
^y man of the world, whom he concluded (and 
justly enough) had not been brought up m those I 
economical habits whfbh he considered the .most ' 
desirable qualifications in a wife ; but the first inter- 
view with his future daughter- in-law overcame all 
his objections, and he ever after distinguish^ her 
with peculiar afiection and partiality. This ill- 
asBortM marriage took place on the 23(1 of February 
1766: and after a resicfence of some, months with 
Mr. Smith’s sister, the widow of William Berney, 
Esq., Mrs. Smith found herself established in the 
house which nad been prepared for her in one of the 
narrowest and most dirty lanes in the city. It was 
a large dull habitation, into which the cheering 
beams of the sun .had ^ever penetratedi^ It . was 
impossible to enter it without expericnciing a^chillcng 
sensatioit and depression of spirits, which induced a 
longing desire to escape from its gloom| which not 
all the taste and expense with which it had been 
fittecl up could dispel. 

The habits to which its. yob|^ mistress was ex- 
pected to conform, wqre little congenial to her .feel- 
ings. The lower part of the house was appropriated 
to the business, and hither. the elder Mr. Smith 
came every morning to superintend his commercial 
concerns, and usually took nia chocolate in his 
daughter-in-law's dressing-room. He was a worthy, 
and even a good-naturecT man. but he had mixed 
very little in genefal society— nis ideas were con- 
fined, and his manners and habitis were not calcu- 
lated to inspire affection, however he might be en- 
titled to respect and gratitude. Ho had no taste for 
literature, and the elegant . amusements of his 
daughter-in-law appeared to him as so mai^ sources 
of expense, and as encroachments on. time, which 
he thought should be exclusively dedicated to do- 
mestic occupations; he had a quiet petulant way of 
speaking, and a pair of keen black eyes, which, dart- 
ing from under nia bushy black eye-brows.tlic most 
inquisitive glances, always appeared to be in search 
o( something to find fault with ; so that whenever 
the creaking of his “youthful shoes well saved” 
gave notice that one of his domiciliary visits whs 
about to take place, it was the signal for hurryin/? 
away whatever was likely to bo the subject of his 
displeasure, or the object of his curiosity. If any of 
her friends or acquaintance happened to rail on her, 
he would examine them with a suspicious curiosity, 
which usually compelled them to shorten their 
visits, and took from them the desire of repeating 
them. His lady, who was at that time in very ill 
health, exacted the constant attendance of the 
family, and a more irksome task could hardly have 
been imposed on a young person. “ I pass almost 


body has told her I havq not been notably brought 
up, (which I am afraid is true enougn,) and she asks 
me questions which, to say the truth, I am not very 
well able to answer. There are no women, she 
eaya, so well qualified aft mistresses of families as 
the ladies of Barbadoes, whose knowledge of house- 
wifery she is perpetually contrasting witn my igno- 
rance, and, very unfortunately, those subjects on 
which I am informed, give me little credit with her; 
on the' contrary, are rather a disadvantage to me: 
yet 1 have not seen any of their paragons whom 1 
am oA all disposed to. envy.’* 

The Btately formality oi this lady, her tall meagre 
figure^ languid air, and sallow coinplexion, with the 
monotonous drawl and pronuncution peculiar to 
the natives of the West Indies, romlerad her one of 


the most wearisome persons that can be imagined, 
and I fear her ecoftomicat lectures had very little 
attraction for a girl who had never been required to 
say much attention to household cares, and were 
listened to with apathy and disgust. This lady did 
not live long enough to effect the reformation she 
was so anxious for ; her death, however, produced i 
no great relief from this bondage. Mrs. Smith’s! 
attendance on her father-in-law was more than 
sver required, and a hcyivier duty never fell to the 
lot of youth <ind beauty. The poor old man was 
afilicted wiih a complication of disorders. From , 
.ong reaidencqin the West Indies he was so sensible 
of cold that he shrunk from the slightest breeze— na 
lur was permitted to refresh his apartment, in which 
he aat in the hottest days of summer wrapped in his 
red roquelaure, surrounded with ail the apparatus of 
sicknesa; she was expected to accompany him in 
hia airings, on the dusty turnpike roods, with just 
enough of the carriage windows let down to admit 
the smell of brick kilns, or the stagnant green ditches 
in the environs of Islington. 

In the intervals of this recreation she had to assist 
at the lectures of an old governante, part of whose 
business it was to lull her master to sleep, by read- 
ing devotional books of the most gloomy tendency, 
with a broad Cumberland accent. Never did re- 
ligion wear a garb so unalluring as in this house. 

The comfort or her own family was not improved 
by the accession of four or five wild, ungovernable, 
West Indian boys, (sons of tho correspondents ol 
the house,) who, during the Eton and Harrow 
vacations, were its inmates. 

Though she (‘ould occasionally give way to the 
sportivenesH of her fancy, and describe these scenes 
of ennui and discomfort in the most humorous man- 
ner, yet the aversion she entertained for every thing 
connected with this period of her life, and its con- 
trast with her previous gay and cheerful habits, 
seems to have made the deepest impression, and to 
have reverted to her mind latterly in tho most forci- 
ble manner; and her feelings arc beautifully de- 

E icted in her unfinished Poem of Beechy Head. The 
ncs are quoted by the elegant author of the Litera- 
ria Censura. 

Tho following little Poem, in which melancholy 
and humour are not unpleiisingly blended, appears,* 
from the feebleness of the hand-writinsr, to have 
beeh composed a very short time before her death. 

TO MY LYRE. 

Such BR thou art, my faithful Ljm, 

For all the frrent and wiee uilmire, 

Bidiwo me. 1 would not pxchunre thee. 

Simw eVn udvermty could never 
Thee from my anguish’d iNMom aever, 

Or tune or Burrow e’er estmiise Uieu. 

For from my native fielda removed. 

From all I valued, all 1 loved ; 

By early forrowa anon beaet. 

Annoy'd and wearieil paat endurance, 

^ With drawhanka, bottomry, ensuranco, 

With aamplea drawn, and tare und tret ; 

With Scrip, and Omnium, and Conaola. ‘ 

With City Foasta and LonI Mayor'a BoJIf, 

Scpnea llial to tno no joy afiimled : 

For all tliB anxious Sons of Care, 

Fnim BishoiMf^ato to Temple Bar, 

To niy young eyes seem’d gnu and sordid. 

Prmid city dames, with Unid ahiill clacks, 

( riie wealth of nabons on their iMcks,*') 

Tlwir clumay dniigliters and their neicci, 

Gooil sort of msoplo I and well nieanen. 

But they could not lie my ounsenen, 

For 1 was of adif&rapt species. 


were thy mtio occents d 
Till rrom Bowbolla detested so 
1 bore thee fkr. my darling tra 

And sought graen iiebls, pun air, and leistiro. 

'X!*® *,hat has heaid'thy silver tunes— 

Who tliat the Mim’a influeneo owne, 
at my fond attoehineot wonder. 

Tliat lUil my heart should own thy'|iow*r? 
Thou I who host sootliod each odveiao hour 
Bo thou and I will net 
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Ita dieerieii lolitude, bereft, . 
O^wth^ond healUi, tiwtt etill art left,, 


'hen hope and fortune have ileceivw me i 
u, fv unlike the aummer friend, 


f atepe attend, 
a voice 


Thou, 

jjidat atill my folt'ring at 
* And witli thy ijaioUve 

And aa the time ere long mnat come 
When I lie allent in tliu tomb. 

Thou wilt prmmrve thcae mournfol 
For gentle minda will love my verac. 
And Fity aball niy atruirai reliearae, 
And tell my name to tfiaf 


was called on to vindicate his character from some 
jiliberal attack, and she acquitted herself of the task 
in a very able manner. This little tract was pub- 
lished, but not heme of any aencral interest, has not 
been preserv^. The elder Mr. Smith has frequent- 
ly declared, that such was the readiness of her pen, 
that she <^ulq expedite more business in an hour 
from his dictation, than any one of his clerks could 
perform in a day ; and he even offered her a consid- 
erable annual allowance, if she would reside in Lon- 


Change of air nnJ scene were recommended, and a 

adapt 


engaged for her, and in a few months she regained 
her health. Hither she retired as much os was in 
her power, and here she enjoyed more liberty and 
tranquility than had hitherto fallen to her lot. Her 
aunt had for some time ceased to reside with her, and 
was afterward! induced to become the wife of the el- 
der Mr. Smith, which, of course, rendered her person- 
al attendance on him unnecessary ; and as her hus- 
band usually went lo London every day, she become 
mistress of her own time, and was enabled to employ 
it ill thi>cultivation of her mind. She possessed a con- 
siderable cyjllection of hooks, and read indiscriminate- 
ly, without having any friend to airect her studies, 
or form her judgment. 

The result of her mental improvement was not 
favourable to her happiness. She began to trace 
that iiidetinable reHticssness and impatience, of 
which she had long been conscious without compre- 
hending, to its source, to discriminate characters, to 
detect Ignorance, to compare her own mind with 
those of the persons by wlioin she was surrounded. 

The consciousness of her own superiority, the 
mortifying conviction that she was subjected to one 
so inhiiitcly her inferior, presented itself every day 
more forcibly to her mind, and she justly considered 
herself '* as a pearl that had been basely thrown 
away.” 

” No disadvantage,” she observes in one of her 
letters, ” could equal those I sustained ; the more 
my mind expanded, the more I became sensible of 
personal slavery ; the more 1 improved and cultiva- 
ted my understanding, the further I was removed 
from those with whom 1 w'as condemned to p’nss 
Illy life; and the more clearly 1 saw by these newly- 
acquired lights the horror of the abyss into which | 
had unconsciously plunged.” 


erature, and the drv details of commerce. 

Mrs. Smith had been long endeavouring to obtain 
her father-in-law’s consent to the removal of her 
family entirely into the country; and such washer 
influence over him, .that she prevailed, in opposition 
to his better judgment, and in 177# an estate in 
Hants, called Lys Farm, was purchased, and in a 
new and untried situation, she fondly imagined she 
should escape from existing evils ; but she was soon 
ai^k^n^ from her dreamrof happiness. 

In re^6ving her husband from his fatjicr’s eye, 
she had taken ofl* the only check which could re- 
strain his conduct, and accordingly he plunged into 
expenses much more serious than any he had hith- 
erto yen lured upon. In other respects her situation 
was improved : and if she had not more actual hap- 
piness. she had OQCiisional efl||oyment ; she had bet- 
ter and more frequent society ; she was better appre- 
ciated, both on account of her ialents and her per- 
sonal attractions. Though she was at that time the 
mother of seven children, and had lost mueh of the 
lightness •f her figure, she was in the meridian of 
her beauty-- 

" In tfllQ Rfihor charms ant difuiity 
Of womanhood, mature, not versina yet 
U|ion decay, in aeitiirc like a queen : 

Huch inborn and habitual niigeaty 
Ennobled all her aleiia.’' 

It wQ^natural that she should take pleasure m 
society, where she was sure to be well received, and 
that she should seek, in such dissipation as the neigh- 
bourhood afforded a temporary relief from the un- 
remitting vexations which embittered her domestic 
hours. In 1776 she lost her best friend in her hus- 
band’s father, who, if not on agreeable person to 

, live with, had many estimable qualities, and had 

Impressed with this fatal truth, nothing could be the discernment to appreciate hers. From his death 
more iiieriiurioua than the line of conduct she pur- may be dated the long course of calamities which 


sued. Whatever were her opinions or her feelings, 
she confined them to her own bosom, and never to 
her most confidential friends suffered a complaint 
or a severe remark lo escape her lips. 

During her residence at ijuiithgote, her family had 
been considerably increased, and a larwr house was 
uhecomc necessary; and it was hoped that by re- 
moving nearer to London, Mr. Smith would^e in- 
ducecL to pay a stricter attendance on his business 
than he liau hitherto done ; and with this yiew his 
-fajhcr purchased for him a handsome residence at 
Tottenham, where if was hoped lie would retrieve 
his lost time. But his habits were fixed, he had no 


marked her subsequent life. Mr. Smith, whether 
from a conceit of his own knowledge of law, or from 
the mistaken economy of a narrow mind, that would 
risk thousands lo save a few pounds, thought pro- 
per to make his own will. A most voluminous docu- 
ment! which, from its utter want of perspicuity, 
from its numerous incomprehensible and contradic- 
tory clauses, no two lawyers ever understood in the 
same sense. It was a tangled skein, which neither 

f iaticnce nor skill could unravel. He had ^appointed 
lis widow, his son, and his son’s wife, joint execu- 
tors, intending to restrain his son’s power, without 
excluding him ; but the measure defeated itself. The 


. turn for business, and never could be prevailed on widow, weak and infirm, was easily overruled by 
to bestow more tha/i a small portion of that time on cajolery, or Ics^entle ineaps ; and the appointment 
it, which nevertheless hung so heavy on his hands, of the wife was (r - ‘ ’ ^ ' * 


«>, III3YCI uiciCBO Elu ticaTjr MU xiia ■•uiiuo, ui uta 

that he was obliged to have recourse to a variety of, ly nug 

expedients to get rid of it. Hence fancies became erty fe 

occupations, and were followed up with boundless Endless disputes arostHUiuiii the parties inter- 
eigiense, till they were relinquished for some newer ested. or rather their agents, for many of Mr. Smith’s 


_ .as to immediate power) complete 
, BO that the entire power over the prop • 
into the hands leastfit to be entrusted with 


fancy equally frivolous and equally costly. 

Mrs. Smith unfortunately disliked her situation at 
Tottenham, and the more so, from, its jiaving failed 
in the objci^t proposed. She had little or no society, 
end her minddanguished for want of congenial con- 
versation, and her natural vivacity seemed extiiv 
guished bv the monotony of her life. 


cBLcu. lauiBi I.1ICII lur many ua iur. t 

pandchildren were oiphans and minors : and I 
believe, though Mrs. C. Sipith considered herself 
and her children as the victilps of these unhappy 
dissensions, the other branches of t];io family were 
more or less sufferers. Besides what was expendea 
in law, and what was wasted by improvidenefo, the 
« sum of 20.000/ was lost to the family, by rhe old 


iisneu by tiie monotony ot tier me. « sum of 20.000/ was lost to the family, by me oia 

Her father-in-law was in the habit of cemfiding to gentleman having suffered himself, with all his cau- 
hsr all his anxieties, and frcqiiently employed her bon, to be overranched by his solicitor, who persua- 
pen in matters of business. On one occasion, she dedhim to lend that sum to a distressed baronet on 
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Riortgairo. But the security was had ; and I believe | 
the fanuly never received any compensation. Mrs. 
Smith had long foreseen the storm that was gather- 
ing round her. out had no power to avert it. A lu- 
crative contract, which the interest of Mr. Robin- 
son (then Secretary to the Treasury, and who had 
marned a sister of Mr. B. Smith’s) procured for him, 
warded on the blow for a time, and he went on with 
his accustomed, thoughtlessness. About this time 
he took an active part in a contested election for 
the county of Southampton, between Sir Richard 

Worsley and .* As the brother-in-law 

of Mr. Robinson, his e^rtions were, of codrse, in 
favour of the Ministerial candidate. Mrs. Smith 
bad not at that time caught the contagion which 
spread so widely a few ycars^afterwnrds, and very 
, willingly lent her pen in support of the cause ; and 
a/nong the many efforts which were made on both 
Bides to unite wit with politics, hers were reckoned 
the most successful ; but as she was not known to 
have been the author of them, her vanity could not 
have been much ratified. 

In the spring of 1777 she lost her eldest son in bis 
eleventh year. His delicate health from his birth 
had particularly endeared him to his mother, and 
she felt this amiction in proportion to her«xtrefne , 
affection for him. She had looked on him as a fh- 
ture friend* and companion, and it was observed by 
some of her intimates, that a visible change in her 
character took placd after this event. To divert her 
mind from this irremediable calamity^ and from the 
contemplation of the many anxieties which op- 
pressed her, she amused herself by composing her . 
first Sonnets, which were never intended for publica - 1 
tion. I believe it wifti the late Bryan Edwards, Esq. I 
author of the History of the West Indies, and some . 
Poems of great elegance, who, by his warm and | 
gratifying praises, first gave her an opiniop of their ! 
merit, to which enc haanot before considered them i 
entitled, and she wtt encouraged Ui add to her little ; 
collection. ' 

The peace of 1782 deprived Mr. Smith of his con- 
tract. The legatees became importunate for the 
settlement of their respective claims, and, wearied 
by incessant, delay, at length took, those strong 
meosures which are detailed in the third volume of 
Public Characters. The estate in Hampshire was 
sold. Mrs. Smiths never deserted her husband for 
a moment during the melancholy period of his 
misfortunes, and perhaps her conduct never was so 
deserving of admination as at this time. When suf- 
fering from the calamities he had brought on him- 
self, and in which he had inextricabW involved her 
and her children, she exerted herself with as much 
zeal and energy as if his conduct had been unexcep- 
tionable— made herself mistress of his affairs -sub- 
mitted to many humiliating applications, and en- 
countered the most unfeeling repulses. Perhaps the 
severest of her tasks, as well as the m,o,st dilficiilt, 
was that of employing her superior abilities in de- 
fending a conduct she could not have approved. To 
a mind so ingenuous as hers, there could not have 
been a more painful sacrifice of talents at the shrine 
of duty. The estates were at length placed in the 
hands of trustees, and Mr. and Mrs. Smith were at 
liberty to return to their house in Sussex, which they 
had taken when Lys Farm was sold. 

The first edition of the Sonnets was ppblished this 
year; the circumstances velating to ^hem have al- 
rea^ been amply detailed in the volume of the Pub- 
lic Characters already referred to : they were dedica- 
ted to Mr. Hayley J^uL^.e1ieve her personal intro- 
dpetton to him did norfaKc place for some time after- 
wards. Mr. Smith found it expedient to retire to the 
Continent, and, as he was entirely ignorant of the 
French langu^e, his wife accompanira him to Di- 
eppe, and. having made such arrangements for his 
comfort as the tune admitted of, she returned in the 
same gacket which had taken her over, with the 
hope of surmounting the fresh difficulties that had 
arisen : but this not being practicable, she soon re- 
joiced nim with all her family. Mr. Smith, in the m,ean 
time had been induced, with bis usgal mdiscretion, 
* Name not iMsUseted. 


to engage a laige cha^u twelve Nonnan miles 
from Dieppe. The inconvenience of the situation, 
BO far from a market— the dreariness of the housel 
extremely out of repair— the excessive scarcity of 
fuel, and the almost Drutalmarniers of the peasantry 
in that insulated part of the Country, rendered her 
situation most melancholy. Yet here she was con- 
demned to pass the peculiarly severe winter of 1783 ; 
and here, without proper assistance or accommoda- 
tion, she was confineil with her youngest son ; and, 
in spite of her Torebodings that she should not sur- 
vive the birth of her chvd, she recovered her health 
^ore speedily ^ban on former occasions, when sur- 
rounded with every sort of indulgence and com- 
fort.t ' 

A few davs afterwards, she was astonished by the 
entrance of a procession of priests into her bed- 
room, who, in defiance of her entreaties, and tears, 
forcibly carried of! the infant to be baptised in the 
parish church, though the snow was deep on the 
ground and the cold intense. As pot one of, her 
ctiildren had ever been exposed to the external air at 
so early a period of their existence, she concluded 
her boy could never survive this cruel act of the 
authority of the Church : he was, however, soon re- 
stored to her, without having sustained the slight- 
est ill consequence. It was during her seclusion in 
this forlorn residence, and when ^e had -no power 
of selection, that, for the amusement of herself and 
some English friends (exiles like herself, )shc transla- 
ted the novel called Manon I/Escout, written about 
fifty years before by the Abb^ Prevost s and soon after 
her return to England^ which took place in the 
summer of 1786, (for which she had been convinced 
of the fallacy of her plan of living cheaply in 
France,) this translation was publisTicd^ and she. 
was severely censured for her choice as immoral ; 
but 1 believe it was the want of the power of selec- 
tion which induced her to employ a mind qualified 
for worthier purposes on such a work. The author 
himself considers this work as strictly moral, and 
tells us in his preface, that Les personnes de bon 
sons nc regarderont pas un ouvra^ de cetto nature 
comme un travail inutile. Outre le plaisir d’une 
lecture agreable on y trpiivera peu d’eveneincns qui 
ne puissent servir a I’instruction des mmurs; et 
e’est rendre, k mon avis, un service considerable au' 
public que de IMnstruirc en I’amiisant.** The good 
Abb^, after much more in the same style, conemdes 
his preface by assuring his renders, “ Clue Touvrage 
eaticrest un traitk dc morale reduit agrfiablemcnt en 
exercise.” 

I have quoted thus for, in order to contrast the 
French with the English moralist, a friend having 
permitted me to avail mvself of the following letter 
from the late celebrated Mr. Steevens, to whom 
Mrs. Smith had ordered a copy to be presented. 

To Miss 
'*E|pAB Madam, 

*1 had purchased Manon L’Escaut several days 
before Mrs. Smith’s obliging present arrived; Lhave 
therefore returned it to Cadcll, and beg you will 
inform your friend of this cirqumstance, lest the 
book should be charged to her account. I am equally 

« by her intention, though the negligence of 
ikseller has defeated it. Manon seems to be 
very ably translated ; but of this* I can be no ade- 
quate judge, having never seen the French original, 
e ** When Mrs. Smith can be prevailed on to em- 
ploy her admirable talents on subjects more worthy 
of them than Werters and Manoiis, I will always 
be happy to do every thing in my power to promote 
the success or her pen; but I tell you fairly, that 
such heroes and such heroines shall never obtain the 
smallest recommendation from me. 

The wife ond food I pitj in roiefiirtaiio ; 

Rnt when inemtitiide uid folly tuffin, 

*Tif weakncM to be toaoh'd* 

* **Pray wkero lies the moral of pointing out, that 
the most exalted sentiments will not secure us from 
being guilty of the most profligate actions 1 Love 
t Bee Fublie Chaneten. 
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is the only ingredient which keepn the character of I his reputation might be injured. I take the liberty 
the Chevalier sweet. He is a seducer, a hypocrite, • of reneating this to you, because, as I assured Mr. 
ail nhdutiful son. an ungrateful friend, a cheat, a Cadell, the circumstance was as unknown to you 
gambler, a murderer, &c. dbc. : and must all this he as to himself. The sale is at present at a stand. 1 
forgiven, because the tource of it is a vklent attach- am. madam, dbc.” 

inent to a beautiful wanton? She, too, only inte- Thus were Mrs. Smith’s laudable exertions em- 
rests ua, because at bottom she is suppdsed to have bittered by the attacks, either bf wanton and unpro* * * 
some real love for her paramour, though a casual voked malice, or the artifice cf a concealed enemy ; 
indigence, a temporary deprivation of dissipation, and, in aggravation of her pnvate misfortunes, she 
selcfotn fails to cure her of tdo much aiporous weak- was taugnt to feel all the penalties and diacourage- 
ness for her pretended favourite. ment attached to the profession of an author. Slia 

“ 1 am beyond measure provoked at books, which was not.without her suspicions of the quarter from 
philtre the passions of young people dll they admit swhcnco this blow was aimed, though it would be 




iT??T!llTnTm9i' 


withhold one’s pity from two characters, which, on ^ 

serious refiection, ought every way to be condemn- ™ 

ed. But 1 would ask. How are the hero and heroine “When I found, from your first communication. 

punished? She dies, not in consequence of her of Mr. ’s critique^ that he greatly disapproved 

vices, but drops by a natural though sudden attack this humble story, which I hardly imagined he would 
of illness, and^t the age of twenty-two he is libe- think it worth Ins while to read, 1 hoped that what 
rated from a female, from whom he has received as he could not praise, he would at least forbear to 
much delight as sorrow; and we are left to supnose blame; but it seems even if 1 had been under the 
his fathers death, vv^hicn his misconduct had has- circumstances which he says could alone justify, or 
tened, has been the instrument of restoring him to rather palliate, the dispensation of such literary poi- 
affiucnce and happiness. Ho has been, in short, son. is avidont such a plsa would not have soften- 
too inubh a dupe to preserve one’s respect, and too eel fne olpcrity of his criticism^ or slacken his invin- 
much n profligate to claim one’smiry ; yet I must cible zeal, for public Justice, in detecting Vhat he 
confess we are cheated now and then of the latter terms a literary fraud: which seems to me a term 
by partial situations, and yet the fraud is successful rather harsh, lor I really sec noTraud in a person 
only for an instant. The tablet of Nature may ex- endeavouring to make a better translation of a work 
liibit such contradictory beings as oiir Chevalier, already translated. A fraud means a thing which 
who admires the necessity of laws divine and liu- the imposcr hopes^to make pttss for what it is not. 
man, and viulnU‘S them all. ^ Yet these are nut ihe This, surely, could‘not he the case with the book in 
characters on which a c4)nscientioii8 moralist would question. 1 never pretended it ifas otherwise than 
expend liis decorations. The shield may he lifted a trsnslntiun ; and vriielher it was the first or the 
in defence of virtue, but this defensive armour, with second, I was as perfectly ignorant as I believe moat 
such meretricious imagery, cannot fail to defeat of my rcailers were; and had I been as well-inform- 
overy moral purpose. ed as Mens'. Scour^ himself, I should have thought 

“The most picturesque and interesting passage, it very immateriai, for I am pemuaded the former 
in my opinion, is the first appearance of Manon in translations are very little known, and have proba- 
chains. Afterwards you grow tired of situations bly been out of print for years. 1 will venture to 
that bear a near resemblance to each other, and it say, they are not to be found in any catalogue of the 
was with difficulty 1 could got through the second circulniiiig libraries; and perhaps are only known 


“To dwell on the improbabilities of the atoiy, 
Vould be a waste of critieisiii ; and the liair-comb- 


to those who would take the pains to seek after such 
trumpery ; and I leave to your suggestion whether 
any one is so likely to take the trouble as your 

1 JTJ TV .f 


ing scene is so ridiculously French, that 1 wonder friend, or so likely to succeed if he did. Do not ima- 
Mrs. Smith did not omit it. So much love and im- gine, however, I mean to bounce and fly in the *** 
probability cannot, however, fail to give it many ad- style, about this said letter; 1 only wish it had not 
inirers. • happened^ and that he had given the book a more 

I am, dear madam, &c. &c. gentle damnation, and at least have sufiered it to 

Geobge Steevkks.*’ have lived its day, which is all 1 expected. As it is. 

Ihavchcforeobserved, that it was accident, rather I shall withdraw the book rather than let Cadell 
than choice, which directed Mrs. Smith to this little sufler. 

work, which (exclusive of the severe though just “ 1 have the pleasure to add, that the last edition 
criticism of Mr. Steevens) was the cause of great of the Sonnets is, as Jacques informs me, so nearly 
vexation j however, had she had the power of se- all^ sold, that it is high time to consider of another 
lecting from among the most celebrated of the edition, which, however, 1 shall not do hastily, 
French Novelists, and even from those more rq- as I intend they shall appear in-a very different form 

*cently published— however admired and extolled, it as to size and correctness, and 1 think 1 shall be 
, may be questioned if she had not incurr^ the same able to add considerably to the bulk of the volume.” 
' censure ; and those who insist on strict morality In comparing this instance of wanton malignity 
must seek it from a purer source. wiih traits of the some description, related Iw Miss 

- -Soon after the publication of Manon L’Escaut, Hawkins, in her “Anecdotes,” of which Garrick 
Mrs. Smith receiveufrom her publisher at Ghiches- was the object, and one mentioned by Mr. Hayley, 
ter the following letter, which had appeared in the in his Memoirs, there can be no doubt hut this ar- 
. Public Advertiser. row came from the same quiver. Those gentlemen 

“ Sir, * • s in habith of intimacy qrith the celebrated editor 

“Literary frauds should be made known as soon of Shakspeare; Mrs. Smith had no personal ac- 
as discovered : please to acquaint the public that thei quaintance with him, and could never nave excited 
novel colled Manon L’Escaut, just published in two his spleen or his envy! 

volumes octavo, has been twice before printed in Mrs. Smith was at this ulllB iluployed in trans- 
English, once annexed to the Marquis de Bretagne, lating some of the most remarkable tnals, from Lee 
andonce by itself under the title of the Chevalier Causes C^lebres, which were published under the 
de Grieux— it was written by the Abb6 Provost about title of “ The Romance of Real Life,” which, from 
40 or 60 years ogo. 1 am, sir, your old cpirespondent, the great difficulty attending it, helped to complete 

”ScouBOB.” her disgust, and determineoner to qply in fiiture on 
The Publisher added. have seen Mr. Cadell, her own resources^ and to employ herein original 
who viras apprehensive thanhe reviewera would lay composition. * 

hold of this letter, and that such an a8se|rion woul^ In the spring of 1786. her eldest son was appoint- 
be of ill consequence, not only in regardio the sale ed to a wntership in Bengal, and though he went 
of the book, but to himself, as the public would out with more t)|an usual advantages, it was a ^ 
consider him os endeavouring to impoee*on it, and vere trial to a most tender and anxioua mother ; but 
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B(ep she had taken in quitting her*huaband’s house, 
>8, under die then existing cireiimatances, 
unavoidable, yet 1 have been tqld, that the manner 
was injudicious, and that she should have insisted 
on previous legal arranminents, and secuijed to her- 
enjoyment of her own fortune. That she 
was liable to mucliqunmcritcd r4:n^ure, was a mat- 
ter of course j but those who knew the datsoua dea 
eariea, could only regret that the muasurc had not 
been adopted yean before. 

The summer of 1787 saw Mrs. Smith establishcHl 
in her cottage at Wyhe, pursuing her litcrqfy occu- 
pations with much assiduity ana delight, supplying 
to her children the duties of both parents. It was 
here that she began and completed, in the spac-e of 
eight months, her first, and perhaps most pleasing, 
novel of Emmeline, and its success was very gene- 
ral. It was published in the spring of 178H, and the 
whole of the first edition, 1500, sold so rapid! v, that 
a second was immediately called for; and the late 
Mr. Cadell found his profits so considerable, that 
he had the liberality, voluntarily, to augment the 
price he had agreed to give for it. The success of 


The dates of her different works are recorded in 
.heCensuraLiteraria, with the omission of a History 
of England for the use of young persons, which, 1 
believe, was incomplete, and finished by some other 
person ; and a Natural History of Birds, which was 

ihlished in 1807. 

The delays in the settlement of the property, which 
was equally embarrassing to all parties, at length in 
duced one of them to propose a compromise ; and, 
by the assistance of a noble friend, an adjustment 
of the respective claims was efTected, but not with- 
out considf 
great satisl 

from the difficulties she had so long contended with, 
although she was personally but little benefitted by 
it. So many years of mental anxiety and exertion 
had compl 

nptiire seemed to have formed to endure uniinpaired 
to old age ; and, convinced that her exhausted frame 
was sinking under increasing infirmity, she deter- 
mined on removing into Surry, fn>m a desire that 
her mortal remains might be laid with those of ' 
mother, and many of her father’s family, in Stoke 
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much injured woman, I am induced to attempt a de- 
lineation of her character, which, I think, has been 
as much misunderstood by her admirerck as it has 
been misrepresented by her enemies. Those who 
have formed their id^ of her from her works, and 
even from what she says, in her moments of de- 
spondency, of herself; have naturally concluded that 
she was of a melancholy disposition ; but nothing 
could be more erroneous. Cheerfulness and gayety 
were the natural charactefistics of hor mina ; and 
though circumstances of the most depressing nature 
' at times weighed down he# spirit to the earth, yet 
su*ch was its buoyancy that it quickl^returned to it9 
level. Sven in the darkest periods of her life, she 
possessed the power of abstracting herself from her 
cares ; and, giving play to the sportivoness^ of her 
imagination, could maKe even the difficulties she 
WQslabouring under subjects of merriment, placing 
both persons and things in such ridiculous points of 
view, and throwing out such sallies of pleasantry, 
that It was ingiossible not to be delighted with her 
wit, even while deploring the circumstances that ex- 
cited it. It was said, by the confessor of the cele- 
brated Madame de Goulangos, that her sins were all 
epigrams : the observation might have been applied 
with equal propriety to Mrs. Smith, who freciuently 
gave her troubles a truly epigrammatic turn ; she 
particulaily exulted in little picces^if liiimorous poe- 
try, in which she introduces so much fancy and ele- 
gance, that one cannot but regret, that, though some 
of them still exist, they are unintelligible except to 
the very few survivors who may yet recollect, with 
a melancholy pleasure, the circumstances that gave 
rise to them. She was very successful in parodies, 
and did not spare even her own poetry. In the so- 
ciety of persons she liked, and with whom she was 
under no restraint, with those who understood, and 
could enjoy her peculiar vein of humour, nothing 
could be more spirited, more racy, than her conver- 
sation ; every sentence had its point, the ofTcct of 
which was increased by the uncommon rapidity with 
which she spoke, as if her ideas flowed too fast for 
utterance: but among strangers, and with persons 
with whom she could not, or fancied she could not, 
assimilate, she was cold, silent, and abstracted, dis- 
jippointing those who had sought her society in the 
expectation of entertainment. 

Notwithstanding vher constant literary occupa- 
tions, she never adopted the afiisciations, the inflated 
language, and exaggerated expressions, which lite- 
rary ladies are often distinguished by, but always ex- 
pressed herself with the utmost simplicity. She 
composed with greater facility than others could 
transcribe, and never would avail herself of an aman- 
uensis. always asserting that it was more trouble 
to And them in compr^ension than to execute the 
business herself; in fact the quickness of her con- 
ception was such, that she mode no allowance for 
the slower faculties of others, and her impetuosity 
•tseldom allowed her time to explain herself with the 
precision required by less ardent minds. This hasti- 
- neaa of temper was one of the greatest shades in 
her.cfharacter, and one of her greatest misfortunes. 

, As her feelings were acute, she expressed her resent- 
lAents with an aafVerity, the imprudence of which 
she was not aware of till it was too late, though per- 
haps she had forgotten the oflence, and forgiven 
the offender, in teq minutes ; but those who smarted 
under the severity of hcAr lash were not so easily ^- 
peased, and she certainly created many enemi^ 
mm acting too frequently from the impulse of the 
moment 

• She was always the friend of the unfortunate, and 
spared neither her time, her talents, nor evenaher 
purse, in the cause of those she endeavoured to serves 
and with a heart so warm, it may easily be believed 
ehe was frequently the dupe of her oendvolenoe. The 
poor alwaye found in her a kind protectreee, and the 
never left any place of rwidence without bearing 
with her their prayere and legrete, • ■ 

No woman hod greater trials as a win: very lew 
could have acquitted themselvee eo well! Bqt her 
conduct for twenty-three years speaks for itself* 
She was ji.inost tender ana aiuioiis mothery and i£ 


she earned her mdulgence to her children too far, it 
IS an mor top general to be very severely reproba* 
ted. To shield them as much as possible from the 
mortifying consequences of loss of fortune, was the 
object of ner mdefougsble exertions. Her reward 
was m their atfcction and gratitude, and in the ap- 
proval of her own heart. Ifl she derived a high de- 
gree of gratiflcauon in tbelomage paid to her tal- 
ents, it was embittered by tie envenomed shafts of 
envy anfl bigotry, and by the calumnies of anony- 
mous defamers. By some she has been censured, 
becauap there is no religion in her works, though I 
bolieve there is not a line that implies the want of it 
in herselfi snd I am of opinion that Mrs. Smith 
would have con8idei;pd it as a subject much too 
sacred to be needlessly aii'd irrevereniiy brought for- 
ward in a work of fiction adapted for tho hours of 
relaxation, not for those of serious reflection. Nor 
was it then the fashion of the day, as it has become 
since. No one then took up a novel in the expecta- 
tion of finding a sermon. “Religious Courtships” 
had not been revived, nor had Cmlebs coinincnced 
his peregrinations in Search of a Wife. In introducing 
politics in one of her works, she incurred equal cen- 
sure. and witli greater reason ; it was sinning against 
gi^cLtalto in a female writer -perhaps there was a 
little pdtabnal spleen mixed up with her patriotism. 

Mrs. Smith’s reputation as an author, rests less 
on her prose works, (which were frequently hastily 
written, in sickness and in soreow,) than on her 
poetry. Her Sonnets and other Poems have passed 
through eleven editions, and have been translated 
into French and. Italian ; dtid so highly were her 
talents estimated, that, on the death of Dr. Warton, 
she was requested to supply his epitaph, which she 
declined, though sllb could not but foel the value of 
such a compliment, from the members of a society 
so fertile sn poets as Winchester College. 

Mrs. Smith left no posihumoua works whatever. 
The sweepings of her closet ^re, without excep- 
tion, committed to the flames.- The novel published 
about three years auo, with her name aifixed to it, 
with an intention of imposing it on the public as her 
work, is a fraud which, it seems, the law aflurds no 
redress for. Those who have looked into it, assure 
me there is sufficient evidence in the work itself to 
defeat the intention, and that no person of common 
sense can be deceived by it : but a more public ex- 
posure of «uch an imposition is required, in justice to * 
Mrs. Smith’s memory. 

In closing this melancholy retrospection of a life 
so peculiarly and so invariably marked by adversity, 
it is im^ssible not to,exoericnce the keenest regret, 
that a being with a mind so highly gifted, a heart so 
alive to every warm and generous feeling; with 
beauty to delight and virtues to attach all hearts ; 
so formed hereelf for happinessi and so eminently 
qualified to dispense it to othera should have been, 
from her early youth, the devoted victim of folly, vice, 
and injustice 1 Who but must contrast her misera- 
ble destiny with the brilliant station she would have, 
held in the world under happier circumstances 1 But 
her guardion angel slept 1 

We have already observed that our path through 
’* this most pleasant land of faery” had been broumt 
to an abrupt conclusion before the works of Mrs. 
Smith had been included in the collection to which 
these noticQB refer. This has deprived us of the 
opportunity of reconsulerfog, with some care, the 
productions of an authores^ from whom we ought 
to acknowledge having received more pleasure than 
from others whom we uaiUiad an opportunity of 
reviewing, in greater detaiirsomething, however, 
IS due to the public i and though we lynte without 
haying Mrs. Smithes works before ua, and our re- 
collections are of a distant date, yet they ere too 
‘ “ily impressed on our memoiy to be forgotten, 

, though of a general charactflr, we tnist they 
not be found vague or inaccurate. s 

We must as a prelimina^. take the liberty some- 
what to diner from the obliging; correspondent to 
whom we are so much indebted, where she considers 
Mrs. Smith’s ^rose as much inferior to her poetry. 
WejsUpy'Ahe great beauty of tho sonoeti^ nor ire 
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we at all moved by the pedantic objection, that their 
structure, in two elegiac quatrains, terminated by a 
couplet, differs from that of the legitimate sonnet 
invented by the Italians, and imitated by Milton, and 
other Enmish authors, from their literature. The 
quality of the poetry aroears to us of much more im- 
ports nee than the strwture of the verse \ and the 
more simple model of My. Smith’s sonnets is equally 
or better fitted for the tieme, generally melancholy 
and sentimental, whicn she loves to exercise her 
genius upon, than would have been the complicated 
and involved form of the regular Italian connet. 
But, while we allow hisl^praiBe to the sweet and sad 
effusions of Mrs. Smith’s muse, we cannot admit 
that by these alone she cojild pver have risen to the 
height of eminence which we are disposed to claim 
for her as authoress of her prose narratives. The ele- 
^nce, the polish, the taste, and the feeling of this 
Highly-gifted lady, may no doubt be traced in Mrs. 
Charlotte Smith’s poetry. But for her invention, 
that highest properly or geniii.s, her knowledge of 
the human bosfim, her power of natural description, 
her wit, and her satire, the reader must seek m her 
prose narratives. 

We remember well the impression mad^n the 
public by^the appearance of^mmdine^ orth^yirphfm. 
o/ the Cablet a tale of love and passion, nappily 
conceived, and told in a most interesting manner. 
It contained a hopp^ mixture of humour, and of bit- 
ter satire mingled with pathos, while the characters, 
both of sentiment and of manners^ were sketched 
with a firmness of pencil, and liveliness of colour- 
ing, which belong to the highest bsanch of fictitious 
narrative. One faul^ we well remember, struck us, 
and other young readers such as we then were. 
There is (or at least was, for it may have passed 
away since we experienced such sensations) a strain 
of chivalrous feeling in the mind of youth,, Which ob- 
jects to all change und shadow of turning on the 
part of the hero ana the heroine of the novel. As 
the favoured youth is expected to be 

A knight of love, wlio never broke a vow ; 


SO the lady, on her side, must be not only true of 
promise, but, under every temptation, faithful to her 
first affection. So much is this the case, that we 
have not known any instance in which the heroine 
is made to pass through the purgatory of a previous 
inarriage ere the end of the work assigned her to her 
first well-beloved, which has not, for that reason, 

g 'ven sore offence to the reader. Now Emmeline 
ompletely justified, we acknowledge, in reason, 
and still more in prudence) breaks off her engage- 
ment with the fiery, high-spirited, but noble and gene- 
rous Dclamere, to attach herself to a certain Mr. 
Godolphin, of whose merits we are indeed told much, 
but in whom we do'not feel half so much interested 
as in poor Dt^amere; perhaps because we are ac- 
quainted with the faults as well as virtues of the last, 
and pity him for the misfortunes to which the au- 
thoress condemns him in partiality for her favour- 
ite. 

It may be said by some, that this is a boarding- 
school objection. All we can answer is. that we felt 
it natural at the time when we, read the book. It 
may be said, also, that passion, and sacrifices to pas- 
sion. are a dangerous theme, when addressed to 
youth i yet wo cannot heb thinking ^at prudence, 
as it is in a distinguished manner tHe virtue, so it is 
in some sense the vice of the present time ; and that 
there is little chance of Pupid, king of gods and 
men, recovering perilous sfiare of his in- 

fluence during an age in which selfishness is so pre- 
dominant. It seems at least hard that the noveUsts 
6f the present day should be amongst the first to up- 
lift the heel i^inst the poor little blind boy, who is 
naturally their tu|clar deity ; yet so generally has this 
been the case, as to recall the complaint of old 
P’AyeifliDti 
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less interesting, owing td a sort of fantastic romance 
attached to the hero Montgomery, is in oilier re- 
spects altogether fit to stand beside the Orphan 
the Castle. The cold-hearted, yet coquettish woman 
of fashion, Lady Newenden, #ho becomes vicious 
out of mere ennui, is very well drawn, and so are 
the female horse-jockey and the brutal buck. 

Mrs. Smith’s powers of satire were great, but they 
seldom exhibit a playful or light character. Her ex- 
perience had qnfortunatfly 1^ her to see life in its 
must melancholy features, so that follies, which form 
the jost of the fortunate, had to her been the source of 
disquiet and evtsa distress. The characters we haVe 
just enumerated, with others to be found in her 
works, are so drawn os to be detested rather than 
laiigh^ at ; and at the sporting parson and some 
others leas darkly shaded, wc smile in scorn, but 
without sympathy. The perplexed circumstances in 
which her family affairs were placed, induced Mrs. 
Smith to judge with severity the trustees who had 
the management of these matters ; ptid the intro- 
duction of one or two legal characters (men of busi- 
ness, as they are called,) into her popular novels, 
left them little to congratulate themselves on having 
had to do with a lady whose pen wore so sharp a 

f oint. Even Mr. Smith’s foibles did not e,scape. 
n spite of ” awful rule and right supremacy,” we 
recognise him in*the whimsical projector, who 
hopM to make a fortune by manuring his estate with 
old wigs. This satire may not have been uniformly 
well merited; for ladies who see shai^ly and fel 
keenly are desirous sometimes to arrive at their 
point, without passing through the forms which the 
law, rather than lawyers, throws in the way. A 
bitter excess of irritability will, however, be readily 
excused by those who hove read, in the preceding 
Memoir, the agitating, provoking, and distressing 
circumstances, in which Mrs. Smith was involved 
during the greater part of her existence. Her liter- 
ary life also had its own peculiar plagues, to the 
character of which she has borne sumcient testimo- 
ny in one of her later novels. T'here is an admira- 
ble correspondence between a literary lady and some 
gentlemen of tho trade, which illustrates the un- 
certainty and vexation to which tho life of an author 
is subjected. 

Thechcf-d’ccuvre of Mrs. Smith’s work is, accord- 
ing, to our recMillcction, tho Old Manor-House^ es- 
pecially the first part of the story, where the scene 
lies about the ancient mansion and its vicinity. Old 
]^s.,KaylBnd is without a rival; a, Queen Elizabeth 
in private life, jealous of her immediate dignities and 
possessions, and still more jealous of the power of 
bequeathing them. Her letter to Mr. Somerive, in 
which she intimates rather than expresses her desire 
to keep young Orlando at the Hall, while she is so 
careful to avoid committing herself by any direct ex- 
pression of her intentions with respect to him, is o 
master-piece of diplomacy, equal to what she of 
Tudor could have composed on a similar occasion. ,, 
The lov« of the young people thrown together so 
naturally, its innocence and purity, and tfie sort of 
perils with which they are beset, cannot fail ddeply 
to interest all those who are interested by this pe- 
culiar species of literature. Thti unexpected inter- 
view with Jonas the smuggler, furnishes an oppor- 
tunity for varying the tale with a fine scene of natural 
terror, drawn with a masterly hai^d. 

In the Old Manor-House there are also some ex- 
qpllent sketches of description; but such are indeed: 
U> be found in all Mrs. Smith’s works ; and it is re- 
markable that the sea-coast scenera of Dorset And 
Devon, with which she must have been familiar, ig 
scasee painted with more accuracy of description^ 
than the tower upon a rugged headland on the coast 
of Csithness, which she could only become ac- 
quainted with by report. So readily does the plastic 
power of genius weave into a wreath materiala, 
whether collected by the artist or by other hands. It 
nay be remarked, that Mra. Smith not only pre- 
serves in hw landscapes the truth and precision of 
a painter, but that they sometimes evince marks of 
her own favourite pursuits and studies. The plants 
and flowers are dcMribed by their Linnnan names, 
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as well as by thek vulgar epithets ; and in speaking lower classc 
of the denizens of air, the terms of natural history exhibit hap] 
are often introduced. Something like this may be cigners, ow 
observed in Mr. Crabbe’s poems; but neither in lesBstnkini 
these nor in Mrs. Sgiith^s novels does it strike the There is 
reader that there ii^ pedantry in such details; an fictitious m 
objection which certainly would occur, were such tion, or the 
scientific ornaments to be used by a meaner hand., temperamei 
The most deficient part of Mrs. Smith's novels, is mood of m 
unquestionably the plot, 4)r narrative, which, in melancholy 
general, bears the appearance of having oeen hastily which ever; 
nin upt as the phrase goes, jivithout much attention can no lonfi 
to* probability or accuracy of comhjnation. Thi& concluftioiif 
was noV owing to any deficiency in invention ; for tunnte, and 


-was noV owing to any deficiency in invention ; for 
when Charlotte Smith had leisure, anc^chose to em- 
ploy it to the purpose, her story, as in the Orphan 
qf the Castle, is conducted with unexceptionable in- 
genuity. But she was too often summoned to her 
nternry labours by the inexorable voice of necessity, 
which obliged her to write for the daily supply of the 
press, without having previously adjusted, perhaps 
without having oven rough-hewn the course of in- 
cidents which she intended to detail. Hence the 
hurry and want of connexion which may be observ- 
ed in some of her stories, and hence, too, instances, 
in which we can see that the character of the tale 
has changed while it was yet in the author’s imagi- 
nation, and has in the end bectgne different from 
what she herself had originally proposed. This is 
apt to arise either from the author having forgotten 
the thread of the story, or her haying, in the progress 
of the narrative, found it more difficult to disentan- 
gle it skilfully than her first concoction of the tale 
had induced her to hope. This desertion of the 
story is, no doubt, an imperfection ; for few of the 
merits which a novel usually boasts are to be pre- 
ferred to an interesting and well-arranged story. 
But then this merit, however great, has never been 
considered as indispensable to fictitious narrative. 
On the contrary, in many of the beat specimens of 
that class of composition— Gil Bias, for example, 
Peregrine Pickle, Roderick Random, and many 
others of the first eminence— no eftbrt whatever is 
made to attain the praise belonmng to a compact 
system of adventures, in which the volumes which 
siiccted the first, like the months of summer roatu- 
* ring the flowers and fruit which have germinated in 
spring, slowly conduct the tale to the maturity at 
which it arnves upon its conclusion, as autumn 
gathers in the produce of the year. On the contrary, 


lowOTclassesofher countrymen, Mrs. Smith’s works 
exhibit happy specimens ; and her portraits of for- 
cigners, owing to her long residence abroad, are not 
less Btnking than those of Britons. 

There is yet another attribute of Mrs. Smith’s 
fictitious narratives, which may be a recommenda- 
tion, or the contrary, as it afficts readers of various 
temperaments, or the same] reader in a diflerent 
mood of mind. We alludefto the general tone of 
melancholy winch per vadeslier composition, and of 
which every one who has read the preceding Memoir 
can no longer be at a loss to assign the cause. The 
concluftions of her novels, ilia true, arc generally for- 
tunate, and she has sparea her readers who have 
probably enough arising out of their own concerns 
to make them anxious and unhappy, theunconifurt- 
ablo feeling of having wasted their hour of leisure 
upon making themselves yet more sad and uncom- 
fortable than before, by the unpleasant conclusion of 
a tale which they had taken up for amusement. 
The sky, though it uniformly lours upon us through 
Mrs. Smith’s narrations, breaks forth on the coh- 
clusion, and cheers the scene when we are about to 
part from it. Still, however, we long for a few sun- 
ny glimpses to enliven the landscape in the course 
of the sikiry, and with thgse we are rarely supplied ; 
S(^ thaA the general influence of melancholy can 
scarce be removed by the assurance, that our favour- 
ites are at length married and prosperous. The hasty 
and happy catastrophe seems so inconsistent with 
the uniform persecutions of Fortune, through tho 
course of the story, that we cannot help doubting 
whether adversity iiad exhausted her vial, or wheth- 
er she had not further misfortunes in store for them 
after the curtain was dropped by the Authoress. 
Those who have few sorrows of their own. as Cole- 
ridge beautifully expresses it,* love the tables which 
call forth a sympathy for which their own feelinn 
give little occasion: while others, exhausted by the 
actual distresses of life, relish Jietter those narra- 
tives which steal them from a sense of sorrow. But 
every one, whether of sad or gay temperament, must 
regret that the tone of melancholy which pervades 
Mrs. Smith’s compositions, was derived too surely 
from ihg circumstances and feelings of the amiable 
Authoress. We are indeed informs by Mrs. Dorset 
that the natural temper of her sister was lively and 
playful ; but it must be considered, that the worlis on 
which she was obliged, often reluctantly, to labour, 
were seldom undertaken from free choice. Nothing 
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these sheets. We have to thank Mrs. Inchbald, 
the authoress of Frankenstein, Mrs. Bennett, too, 
and many other women of talents for the amuse- 
ment which their works have aflorded ; and we 
must add, that we think it would be impossible to 
match against these names the same number of 
masculine competitors! arising within the same 
space of tunc. The fant is worthy of notice ; al- 
though, whether it aiiBes from mere chance; 
whetner the less marl^ and more evanescent 
shades of modern society are more hanpily painted by 
the finer pencil of a woman; or whether our modern 
delicacy, having excluded the bold and sometimes 
coarse delineations permitted to ancient novelists, 
has rendered competition nyire easy to female 
writers, because the foniis must be veiled and 
clothed with drapery— is a subject which would lead 
us far, and which, therefore, it is not our present 
purpose to enter into. 


SIR RALPH SADLER. 

The birth of this able and celebrated statesman 
was neither obscure and ignbble, nor so much^xaltod 
above the middling rank of society, as to contribute 
in any material degree towards the splendid success 
of his career in life. ^ 

Ralph Sadler was the eldest son of Henry Sad- 
leir,* or Sadleyer, Esquire^ through whom he was 
heir, according to Fuller, to a fair inheritance. He 
was born in the year 1607 , at Hackney, in Middlesex, 
where his family had been for some time settled, and 
had a younger brother, John Sadler, who coin- 
mandetl a company at the siege of Boulogne, in the 
year 1644 . The circumstances of Henry Sadleir, 
their father, were not such as to exempt him from 
professional labour, and even from personal depend- 
ence. Indeed the cham of feudal connexion was still 
so entire, that the lesser gentry of the period sought 
not only emolument but protection, and even 
honour, by occupying, in the, domestic establish- 
ments of the nobles, those situBtions, which the 
nobility themselves contpndcd for in the royaPhousc- 
hold. The pride of solitary and isolated independ- 
ence was unknown in a penod when the force of the 
laws was uneriual to protect those who enjoyed it, 
and the closer the fortunes of a private individual 
were linked with those of some chieftain of rank 
and power, the greater was the probability of his 
escaping all mischances, save those flowing from 
the fall of his patron. It does not, therefore, con- 
tradict what has been handed down to us concern- 
ing Henry Sadleiris rank and estate, that he seems 
to have acted in some domestic capacity, probably 
as steward or siirv^or, to a nobleman, proprietor 
of a manor coiled Cillney, near Great u^hain, in 
Essex. 

His offlee, whatever it was, consisted in keeping 
accounts and receiving money; so that his son had 
an early example of accurate habits of business, 
not very common in that rude military age, which 
proved not only the foundation of his fortune, but 
continued to be the means of his raising it to the 
highest elevation. Ralph Sadler was fortunate 
enough to gain a rituation in the family of Thomas 
Cromwell, Kail of Essex, who rose in the favour of 
the capricious Henry YlIL, by fabilitating his 
divorce from Queen Catharine, and who fell by pro- 
curing his union with Anne of Cleves. While 
Cromwell was yet ascent of his grandeur, 

Sadler acquired so much influence with mm, as to 
be able Co^licit a place under the crown for hie 
father, whose noble pauon had become unable to 
su pport the expense of a feudal household. These 
minute particulars we learn from a letter which the 
elder Sadler writA to his son.t 


Ralph Sadler's favour with Lord Cromwell, and 
the trust which he reposed in him, soon brought 
him under the eye of Henry Vlll. It was empha- 
tically said of that monarch, that Henry loved a 
MAM ; by which we are to understand, that the 
objects of his favour were distinguished by external 
strength, figure, and personal accomplishments, as 
well as by their temper and talents. In both re- 
spects Sadler was fortunate ; for, though of a mid- 
dling, or rathei^ low stature, he was well skilled in 
all exercises, remarkable both for strength and 
activity, and particularly accomplished in hors^- 
inanBhip.t Ifdither ,was bis address in, public 
business inferior to his feats of horsinanship, hunt- 
ing, and chivalry. It was probable before he at- 
tracted the King's notice, that Mr. Sadler became 
the husband of the widow of one Ralph Burrow, 
who docs not seem to have been a person of high 
rank, although no good grounds nave been dis- 
covered for tile scandal with which Sanders and 
other Catholic writers have stigrnatixsd this union. 
That she wau a woman of credit and character, must 
be admitted ; since Lord Cromwell, to whom she 
was related, not only countenanced their marriage, 
but was godfather to two of their children, the first 
of whom died in infancy.t 

GudiPi bleating anii mwio. I prayt* you Rond me wotmi whether 
yo have aiiokyn to liynr; yf ye have, I prayu yiui, that i may have 
kntiwlcdge in writynec from you of hia uiMwer to you made. I 
trust ho will knowiinlge, that I doo owe to the kyn*'f<H (trace but 
iiiili and uiido money. Yf it pkaue hyin to kioke upon my iMMike 
wliicli ninMyiietli in hiit hiimJeR, tliumin he iihull fuyiidu a laliell 
tiiat ohull sliowu tlm trutlu), (lioMyru hym to Iw ffouil to mo.) Hon 
Huff*, whereas 1 hIuiuIiIp have hud of iiiy kmio, now at this aiulitii. 
alKive XX markes, I can (relt never a |iony but tayro woides, with 
whyelic I cannot lyve. My Ionic hallie putt away many of hia 
yeinen at tliu auditc, and ilothe intende aller Christiiius to putt 
many nine uwoy. and lattli his lordoshippc end iny ludyi* wil tothc 
court after Cbriarinaa, and keiai a smalle huiiso ; wherefuru 1 pru}*o 
you that I may he reconianilcd to your (tuml nmister. itiid dusyr 
nyin by your humble siitc, to eett me the office in tJio 'I’owrp as in 
otlwrs. Mo that 1 hIiuH be niab I^mdun. Gixid .«on, diHi the best 
you can fur me. I trusto to be at the next termo by Gndirs grace. 
1 assure you bothe iny htrd and my lady slinll be very lot he to do- 
iwrt with me, but with them I cun have noc livingo ; if 1 hud, I 
wold not depart from them. 1 pray you senile for your mother, and 
redo this letter to her ; iind funler, my lunlo dotho intend to lyo at 
Giliiey all tins Christmas, and there to kepe a smalle Christmas, 
though your mother, my mute, us yet is not come to Cilney ; 
whereof 1 marvcll, tor diverse cartts of Great Hadimm hath byn 
at London diveiw tymes syns I came from liuinc. 1 cun iioe more 
at tins tyme, Isit tlin holy frcDytye cuinmriirt us all to ... . plea- 
aure. .Written at Cilney, the xvith day of December, in hast, as 
ttpperyth. Your fiitber, 

liBNRY SADI.BTER. 

**To Raff Sadleyer, dwelling with Master Cruiiiwoll, bo ihes 

geVin. 

1 thynko Riclianl Cruniwell ... to London now at this tynio, 
* illlM'at C ' ■ - ■ ■ “ ■ 


js estiiblislied by the testimony ol , 

wlm, ill dedicating a treatiso on Horsemanship to his futlwr, Sir 
Ralpli, acknowledges to Imve ilcrived from his instructions %tlmt- 
evor skill ho laid attaineil in tlas knowledge of that noble animal, 
the iHirse, 

I ** R. Sadler to Sec. Cromwell. Titus, B. I.p. 343. Original. 

*'Syr, after myn humble oumendacions, with like request, that 
itniay jilcseyuutu gyve me levo to trouble you, aiiioiigst your s 
weigntie alKurcs, with these tryfl'cls ; it is so. that my wyfe, after 
lung travaile, and as payneftil lulmur os any woman raiild have, 
hattio at last brought ftirth a fayre boy ; bescching you to vwuch- 
safe ones agayiio to bo gossip unto so poore a man as I om, and 
tlait be may bear your name. Trusting ye slull have more njjoyso 
of him than yc had of the oilier ; and ydi. tlier is no eattse but ot 
grot rgjoysn in tlie other, for he dyed an innocent, amlcmoycththe 
joyos of hcvnn. I wold also lie right elaii to have Mr. KichunI’s 
wyf, or my Lady Weston, to he the godmotlier. Ther is a certain 
Buperaticiouf opinion and osago amongst women, which is, that 
in case a woman go with cliilde, shohnay christen no otiinr muni 
ehildc n long us slie is in that case. And therfor, not knowing 
sflwUier Mr. Kir.hardi wyf be with child or not. 1 do name my 
Lady Weston. I desyre to haveone of them, because they do lyo 


I to have dropped the f in spelling his name. 

But the ortKogiaphy of proper names in this period was far from InsI a fbrmor son, who died an iniknt ; Sdly, we may conclude 
uniform. We have odap^ that wMeh be used most fogiwntly. Lady Weston Chs cither a widow or an mil woman ; MIy, wo 
1 '* Ilmry ^Jeyor to his son Ralph, living with Mr. Cromwell, may observe Sadler's simplicity in plainly telling us. that he knew 
concerning some demande and i^vate eonceras. Original from not whether Mr. RtehanI s wyf were with child or not ; Iiutly,^that 


with much honour. At Hackney, this Saturday, at 
M after none, wicli the rude and hastie hand of .... 
Your must assui^ and faillifUl servaiite diiringo his lyf, 
Rafb Badijib. 

To the right honoutolile and hie singular good Mr. 

Maister Secretary, he thes gevon." 


Some pi' the minute intoliigonec, so dear to modem antiquarm, 
may be gained from this aossipiCng^liuBlness ; as, ist.thatBadlw 
InSI a former son, who died an infknt; tdly, we may mneludo 


Cillney* 


I. No. 48. page IM. ^ . 

neoDuuiod Bie uato you, and send you 


I B wyr were with elilM or not ; lastly^ tl 

Mr. Sadler bniknot very well detonnined at what hour tu ebnsten 
his child, for he hod fiist written morning nnd efterwaids a/ker- 
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According to the inscription on Sadler's tomb, he 
entered the king’s service in or about the lOth year 
of his reign, that is, in 1613; and there are letters in 
the Museum which prove that he was at court 
before Wolscy*8 fidl, under whose patronam his 
master, Cromwell, had risen to eminence. In one 
of these Sadler mentions to Cromwell, that, “My 
Lord, his Grace," (the Cardinal, doubtless,) had 
been slandered to the King, and exclaims against 
the ingratitude of the seoretary. In another letter 
ho seems to write to Cromwell by order of the 
King, about certain issues ^fiiioney and prizes taken 
at sea. ^ * 

As Sadler advanced in the King's favour, ho 
became, though at what time 1 cannot say. clerk of 
the hamper, one of the gentlemen of the privy 
chamber, and received the honour of knighthood.* 
And in the 30th year of Henry's reign, he was 
created one of his principal secretaries of state. 

Sir Ralph Sadler seems to have been active in 
the great work of dissolving the rclimoiis houses, 
nor did he miHs his share of the spoil, it may be sup- 
posed, that his conversion to the Protestant faith 
was gradual, at least that his avowal of the re- 
formra tenets did not precede the death of Henry 
VIIL, who wished to die a Catholic, although he 
seized the supremacy, and plundered the monas- 
teries. A charter of Rlward VJL, to be hereafter 
quoted, acquaints us, that Sir^alph Sadler ac- 

2 uired the advowsoii of the rectory and church of 
[emscy, in Worcestershire ; that of the rectory and 
church of St. Martin's, in London, with the manors 
of Bromley, in Middlesex ; Haslengcfiold, in Cam- 
bridgeshire : Walthamstow Tong, in Essex ; Aston, 
Tinatt, and North , Merton, in Berkshire ; with 
various portions of tithes in Gloucestershire. Those 
grants, extensive as thev were, do not seem to com- 
prehend all the lands ocstowed on Sadler by the 
liberality of Henry VIII. 

In 1537, Sadler commenced a long course of di- 
plomatic services, by an embassy to Scotland, 
whose monarch, James V., was then absent in 
France where he hail just married a daughter of 
Francis I. The envoy was to greet the dowager 
Queen Margaret, widow of James IV., to strengthen 
the English interest in the councils of regency 
which governed Scotland, and to discover the pro- 
bable consequences of the intimate union between 
France and Scotland. This was an object of 
greater importance, as, in passing through the 
northern counties of England, Sadler found them 
in an unusual state of turbulence, from the confie- 
imence of the rebellion, called the Pilgrimage of 
Grace. 

In the small town of Darlington, the Envoy was 
•well nigh besieged in his lodgings by thirty or forty 
clowns, arinedT with clubs, against whom his land- 
lord, though well inclined to protect his guest, durst 
oiler no violence, but was contented to cause them 
to disperse by remonstrances. The people, Sadler 
, report^, were in a very strange and ticklish state, 
peiplexed with false rumours, expecUim mutations 
m Government, staring in idle and gid^ excitation, 
and looking for they know not what. The dissatis- 
faction at the innovations in rclimon waa someiul, 
*thnt the town of Newcastle had nearlv broken out 
into open revolt, had it not been for the loyal care 
of the Mayor, “ a wise fellow and subBtantiaT," who, 
assisted bv his brethren, had suppressed the malcon- 
tent^ ana prepared fot the defence of the place. Its 
fortifications seem to have been formidable—" 
along the walls lay sundry pieces of ordnance ; aim 
at every gate of the town they kept watch and 
•ward, anayet do : every gate-house is full of bows, 
arrows, bifis, and other habiliments of war; and 
upon every gate lay in the tower, great pieces of 
ordnance, which would scour every way a mile or 
two or more; all which ordnance? they told me, 
that every merchant, for his part, brought out of 
neon. But in addition tn all thB valuable inibmiatioa. the letter 
ilmwi hi* connexion with Cromwell, end the eapentition wh(pli 

▼UL The honour eon^rrra on hta in the field of l^le at Piokio, 
cwiabted in hii beioff elevated hi the honour of a Amneret. 


their ships. 'They made also new gates of iron 
upon their bndgu j and be victualled within the 
town, they think, for a whole year." At no time 
had peace with Scotland been more esscntiol to tlie 
English interest. But the Scottish court was ns 
much divided by aristc^atic faction, as' England by 
popular disranient. The .lemr, end such of rho 
more TMwerfiil noble, as Fr^ce bed thought worthy 
attachiim to her cause, wc* zealous for war with 
England; the lesser barogs and common peo])le 
had already become attached to the Refurmation ; 
the Queen-Dowager was utterly without power: 
and tlfh continuance of peace dependca upon 
the resolutions to be adopted by James on his return 
from France. With this intelligenciH Sadler re- 
turned to England in die beginning of February, 1637. 

On Sir Ralph Sadler's subsequent embassy in 
16.39-40, the following collection fiirnishcs iis with a 
particular account. , The ostensible purpose was 
that of maintaining, in general, a good correspond- 
ence between the crowns. But the private in- 
structions of the envoy were, if possible, to separate 
James from the councils of Beaton, an ambitious 
prelate, the head of the faction which was favour- 
able to France. For this purpose he was instructed 
to Btatb that Henry had^iscovered, among certain 
Idttfirebthrown into liis hands by the shipwrc^ck of a 
vessel near Bamborough, a dangeroii* plan^ by 
which Beaton designed, under colour of the King's 
favour, to usurp the whole goveinmeut of b'eotlaiid, 
and to thrown under the absolute control of the 
Pope. In short, the instruction seems to infer, that 
Beaton was attempting the^amc enterprise in Scot- 
land, which Wolscy had almost effected in Henry's 
own realm; and there can be liltle doubt, that, in de- 
scribing the dangerpf intrusting power to such a cha- 
racter, Henry had the memory of his fallen favour- 
ite brought freshly to his recollection. Sadler was 
further mstnicted to remonstrate with James on the 
economy with which he manniipd his crown lands ; 
to represent it as un-king like, ond to hold out to 
him a worthier and more princely source of revenue 
in the overgrown possessions of the church, which 
lay at his mercy. And, on the whole, he was di- 
rected to persuade the Scottish monarch, if possible, 
to imitate his uncle's conduct towards the See of 
Rome, and to make common cause with England 
against France. 

James received Sadler with marks of distinction 
and kindness ; but the reasoning of his uncle made 
but slight impression on his mind. His high spirit 
..voltecl at the dictatorial mode in which these 
councils were conveyed ; he weighed the profuse li- 
berality of Francis I. against the niggard present 
of a set of horses with which Sadler piT-sentcd him 
in the name of his sovereign ; he respected the 
talents and learning of the catholic clergy, who alone 
of his subjects had the education necessary to assist 
his councils; he preferred deriving from the church's 
voluntary donation, such subsidies as his affairs 
might require, to the odium of seizing upon her pos- 
sessions, and he resolved to adhere to the faith of 
his forefathers. It is not uninteresting to hear the 
very terms in which the accomplished monarch, and 
the skilful diplomatist, argued some of the points of 
Sadler’s negotiation. 

" His Majesty," quoth I, " hath heard it bruited, 
that ye should gather into your hands niimbera of 
sheep, and «uch other mean things, in respect of 
your estate, therewith to* in crease your estate and 
revenue. And,” quoth I, " his Grace having advi- 
sed himself thereof, commanded me to tell yon, that 
though the things may besx^flQgwhat profitable, yet, 
as that kind of profit cannot stand with the honour 
of a King's estate, nor yet so profitable a* may any 
ways extend towards the maintenance of a King's 
estate ; ao the King's Mgjlsty, your uncle,” quoth 
I, doubteth lest it may give occasion to )*our people 
to mutter and mutiny, tearing lest fheir living should 
be taken from them oy your nobility and ge:»tlcmen 
of your realm, when they may be borne by your 
precedent and example, and so percase might 
nirther inconveniences. Wherefore," quoth I, the 
King’s Majesty your uncle, wiaheth that you would 
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quoth L ' I eat no 


rather apply yourself, by good and politic means, to lied, and untruly said (tf, for,’ Quum 
increase your revenue by taking of some of those flesh, nor none of my folks t nor,’ quoth 1, ’ is it per* 
religious houses (such as may be best spared) into mittM in England in the Lent. Marry,’ auotih 1, 
your hands, which do occupy and possess a great ' 1 confess that 1 cat eggs and white meats, because 
part of the possessions of your realm, to the main- I am an evil Ashman, and I tUnk it none offence, 
tenance of their volupty and idle life, and the conti- For if it were,’ quoth I, ’ I woAd be os loath to eat 
nual decay of your esiate ; and the rest of them, it os the holiest of your priests, that thus have he- 
which be most notahw, to alter into colleges or lied me.’— * Oh!’ quoth he, ' know ye not our priests? 
cathedral churches, anAalms-houses, ns the King’s A mischief on them all ! I trust,’ quoth he, ' the 
Majesty, your uncle, hath done; whereby*ye shall world will amend here once!’ Thus 1 had liberty to 
weQ perceive, that one house so altered shall tend eat what 1 wohld. Another bruit they made, ’ that 
more to the glory of God, than a number of them ail my men were monkq and that I had them out of 
now doth; and yet shalC ye establish your revenue ^he abbey in F^igland, and now they were serving- 
thereby, in such sort as ye shall be able to live like men.’ I gave a Greek word on my men’s coat- 


King,' and yet not meddle .with sheep, nor such sleeves, wh 
mean things, beii *- ' 


. -jich is M mu ara/rr I do vXevcii ; the Latin 

icing matter wncreupon to occupy the whereof is. Soli refi »ervio ; a rege tantum pendco ; 
meanest of your people and subjects.” — ” In good ex regia miniaterio unua ; and such other may be 
faith,” quoth he, ” I have no sheep, nor occupy no interpreted of the same. Now the bishops here have 
auch things. But,” quoth be, ” such as have tacks interpreted iiiy word to be as they called it, Mona- 
and farms of me, peradventure have such numbers ehulua. which, as they say, is in English, ’a little 
of sheep and cattle as ye speak of, going upon my monk,’ as a diminutive of Alonat^ua s and this they 
lands, which I have no regard to. But for my part,” affirmed for a verity. Whereupon they bruited that 
quoth he, ” by my truth 1 never knew what 1 had all my men were monks ; but it appeareth they are 
of mine own, nor yet do. I thank God,” quoth he, no good Grecians.” 

” 1 am able to live well enough of that which 1 have, After his return to England, and in the course of 
and I have friends thaawill not see ms nyster. this year (IMO.) his patron Cromwell was disgraced 
There is %good man in Franco, my good Aiflier me and beheaded; but his f^l was attended by no ill 
King of France (I must needs call nim so,” quoth consequences to ^adler, wnose iniercst now rested 
hft ^for I am sure, he is like a father to me,) that on his individual merit. 

will not see me want any thing, that lies in him to In iryil, Sadler was sent upon another embassy to 
help mo with. Nevertheless,’^ quoth he, “I shall Scotland, concerning which we have less distinct 
seek nothing of any man but love and friendship ; information. Its general scope was to detach James 
and for my part I shalfhold my word and hchecht* from the Pope and Catholic clergy, whose practices 
wjth all princes, and for no man living shall I stain Henry pronounced to be so wondcroiis, that ” one 
mme honour for anV worldly good, with the grace might be lightly Inl by the nose and bear their yoke, 
of Jesu. And moat heartily > thank the King’s yet, for blindness, not know what he doth.” He 
grace, mine uncle, for his advice ; but in good faith was instnicted again to press upon James the pro* 
I cannot do so ; for methinks it against ntason and pricty of a personal meeting, to which the Scottish 
Ghid’s law to put down these religious houses, which King gave a dubious con^nt.t The good sense 
have,” quoth he, ^ stood these many years, and and moderation which James exhibited during dis- 
God’s service maintained and keeped in the same, cussions of so delicate a nature, rendered him wor- 
And,” quoth he, ” what need I to take them to in- thy of a more enlightened age, and of a better fate, 
crease my livelihood, when 1 may have any thing In 1542, the fatal battle, or rather rout of Solway, 
that 1 can require of them 1 I am sure,” quoth he, took place, in which a thousand Scottish prisoners, 
” there is not an Abbey in Scotland at thisdiour but comprehending the Earls of Olencairn ami Cassilis, 
if we mister any thing, we may have of them what- Lords Maxwell, Somerville, and other nobles of the 
soever we will desire that they have; and so what highest rank, fell into the hands of a small baud of 
needs us to spoil them Bir,” quoth L “they English Borderers, who had approached the Scottish 
are a kind of unnrofltable people, that live idly upon host, rather to observe their motions, than with any 
the sweat and labours of the poor, and their nrst purpose of ossault. By this disgraceful event, the 
foundations founded upon pope^ and man’s consii- hpart of James V. was literally broken, and he 
tutions ; and yet doth none of them observe the died, leaving the crown to his daughter Mary, a 
fpound and rules of their professions: for in their new-born infant, whose misfortunes, began in her 
nrst entries to religion, they profess chastity, wilful cradle, and accompanied her, with little intermis- 
poverty, and obedience.” It was in vain that Sadler sion, to her grave. In this crisis Henry formed a 
enlarged upon the corruptions of the clergy in man- plan, ^ually moderate and sagacious, of uniting the 
ners and docrrine< the King mildly replied, ” God two kingdoms by alliances rather than conquest, 
forbid, if a few be not good, for them all the rest be For this purpose, he treated with kindness and libe- 
destroyed 1” James disclaimed any intention of rality the Scottish prisoners, whom the success at 
joining France in a league against England, but Solway had placed in his power, and heaped favours 
turnedl a deaf ear to the charge of treachery, which won the Earl of Angus, the head of the house oia 
Sadler, according to his master’s command, pre- Douglas, who, with his kinsmen, had long found 
ferred against his minister. A meeting with Henry refuge in England from the wrath of James V.^ and 
was warmly pressed by Sadler, and politely evaded was now about to return to Scotland in consequence 
by the Scottish monarch, who was well aware, that of his death. To these noblesL ^is captives^ as well 
a sovereign ought not to meet liis superior in power, as the Doimlascs, the English monarch intrusted 
unless he was prepared to aubscribe to whatever a scheme of a marriage to be contracted between 
should be required of him ; and Sir ^alph left the the infant Q.uecn of Scotland, and the youthfol 
Scottish court without material success in any part Edward, his son and heir. ^Hency appears to have 
of his mission. He complains much of the ill offi- received from all the strongest assurances, that they 


death and confiscation against whosoever should be took from the captives pledges and hostages for 
eat BO much as an egg during Lent. This denuncia- their returning to captivity upon his summons ; and 
tion Sadler complnineif of as aimed against him and dismissed them much in the situation, though unani- 
his attendants— “Insomuch that the Kiim had mated by the. spirit, of the Roman Aegulus. With 
knowledge thereof, and incontinently; he sent Rothe- them the Earl of Angus and the Douglasea returned 
, tMA fioMittMni* utkofan«w» Aanfianj ..A... ****116 ctf fifrecn yesrs, during 

^ i great measure pensioners 

^ , Hcn^e munificence. 

be appointed for me of what 1 would eat.’ I thank- With them, also. Sir Ralph Sadler came to Scor- 
ed humbly hie grace end answered, 'that 1 was be- land, in the character of ambassador of England, 

' t Pinkottea** Htatonri nri. 1. p. tr4. 
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lot 


for achieti^ this important match. The prudence 
and art with which he conducted the nmtjation, 
as well as the real advantages which it held forth 
to Scotland, might, in any other coun^ and cir- 
cumstance^ have fBcured its success. But the im- 
patient ^irit of Hepry would not wait for the ripen- 
ing of his own proposal, longing not ^ 


dom, but to have 


and credit which, if they may perceive, rtiall he 
most to their comfort wnerein 1 did os much as 1 
could to satisfy them.” 

On the other hand, the address of Sadler wap 
•wwntei^Ianced W that <rf Cariinal . Beaton, who 


rto ibrman 


her person in hie own custody; and Her kingdom afford^ against the'^glin treaty. Yet, under all 
under his own government. Sir George Douglas, these dtsadvaptages, a holmw * ~ 


— „ — — ;.jadya|itages, a hoift w league was agre^ to, 

the brother of the Karl of Angus, protested from the by which the Scots consented to send thSr sove- 
bcginning against this rash assumption. “ If there reign^into England, so soon as she should attain 
he any motion,” said he, ” now to take the govemer the age of ten years ; aiid in the meanwhil^ six 
from me state, and to bring the government of this hostages, of the first rank, were to be delivered to 
realm to the King of England^ 1 assure you it is im- the English monarch, as pledges for the fulfilment 
possible to be done at this- time. For,” quoth he, of the treaty. Sir George Douglas prevailed with 
” there is not so little a boy but he will hurl stones the Scotdah nobility to assent to this proposal, by 
against it, and the wives will handle their distafis, reminding them of the apologue of fiio pnysiciau, 
and the commons universally will rather die in it, who, to escape the wrath of a tyrannical sultan, 
vea^ and many noblemen and all the clergy be folly undertook to teach an ass to speak within the course 
against it.” •According to this prognostication, the of ten years ; and justified the hopeless undertaking 
whole country seemed to prepare for war i for when to his friends by saying, that he had gained a apace; 
Sadler, ^ his sovereign’s desire, still insisted on the within which either the King, or the ass, or henim- 
KipgofEngl and having the personal custody of the self, might die, in any of which events he escaped 
pmicesa the combustion became very great, and final punishment, and meantime lived in good estate 
Lord, Maxwell assured him he should see such a ^d»^ur. “Even so,tf said Douglas, ^we being 
meeting as was never seen at parliament or council, unpreVided for war, gain by this treaty ten years of 
for every one was preparing jacks and spears, and peace ; during which King Henry, or his son, or the 
if they fought not ere ttiey parted it would be a great dueen, may die, or the parties coming of am may 
wonder. refuse each other, or matters nfay so stand that the 

Notwithstanding Sadler’s diplomatic ability, he match may be concluded on more equal terms.”t 
had to contend with the prejudices which centuries Sir George, in boasting of the efl^ts of his eloquence, 


of war had engrav^ in the bosom of the Scottish 
nation ; prejudices so deep and unconquerable, that 
one of their moat enlightened statesmen* used to 
Sadler these strong expressions of the national ab- 
horrence of an English match : “ Our nation being 
a stout nation, will never agree to have an English- 
man to be King of Scotland ; and though the whole 
nobility of the realm would consent to lU the com- 
mon people, the women with their dtstans, and the 
very atones in the street, would rise up and rebel 


probably did not pique hiirikelf to Sadler upon fiic 
nature of his arguments and illustration. 

This alliance was hardly rhtified, ere it became 
obvious that it cofUd never be carried into effect. 
The Earls of Huntley, Argyll Lennox and Both- 
well, Lord Home, and the Laird of Bucclcuch, took 
up arms openly sgainst the governor, with the 
avowed purpose of preventii% the odious match 
with England. The impnident detention of some 
Scottish vessels in the ports of England excited the 


against it.” The impatient, haughty, and furious irritable multitude of Edinburgh to fury against their 
temper of King Henry, added to the obstacles which new ally. Sadler’s situation became at once em- 
thc ambassador had to encounter. His parsimony barrassing and dangerous, and he narrowly escaped 
• gave still further embarrassment. It is easy to per- assassination, a musket being discharged at him 
ceive that Henry reckoned almost solely upon, the while walking in his garden. The governor secretly 
gratitude of the prisoners to whom he had given meditated a revolt from the party of England, and 
teniporary freedom, and of the Douglases whom he used many devices to prevail on the ambassador to 
had protected in banishment; and that ho disrelish- retire from Scotland. It was in vain that Sadler 
ed the idea, suggested by Sadler, of refreshing,«by made him the most flattering offers, even so far aa 
new acts of generosity, their recollection of former to propose that the Regent should marry one of 
favours. Threats, expostulation, and upbraiding, Henry s daughters, and become King of all Scot- 
wero arguments which Henry held to be .cheaper land beyond the Forth. From the Rewnt’s reply 
• and more efficacious, than working by gifts and to this extravagant proposdl it seems main, that a 
promises upon the poverty and avarice of the Scot- gratuity of a thousand pounds would have been 
tish nobility. By this course, which Sadler vainly much more acceptable than thc^vague hopes which 
deprecated, the party which he had formed among it implied. But this Sadler durst not promise. To 
that body became daily more doubtful, and the stern the Douglases, and to that diminished part of the 
^remonstrances of the English monarch only tended Solway captives who still professed adherence to 
still further to alienate them from his intei;^]. , England, Sadler offered an auxiliary army of Ehig- 
Their situation was indeed a hard one, and vindi- lish. But they ^lied, that the name r'” * * 

catad their once bittet complaints. Thus “ the Lord i- j u.. 

Maxwell aware a great oath, ’ that he thought your 
’Majesty had them* in some suspicion; ana yet, for 
all that, they would be true men to your; Majesty.’ 

The Earl of Glencairn prayed me ’ to write to your 
Majesty, and to beseech the same for the p.assion of 
Goa, to encourage them so much, as to give them 


was so utterly detested by their countrymen, that 
their own friends and followers would to a man de- 
sert them, were they to accept of such odious aid. 
In fine, the Regent, who had on the 26th ot August, 
1643, ratified the treaty with England, did, upon the 
3d of Septeinher following, altogether renounce that 
to the Cardinal, and those 


trust, for they were already commonly hated here nobles who were in arms, to oppose it. Even the 

« y I.- J ...... ...... U. L.k-IJ aL. 


ed them, as have not been heaid ; so as they have and he eraresses his cordial wish and axpectation 
almost lost the hearts of the common people of this that his Majesty would shortly correct the untruth 
realm, and be also suspected of the governor and and folly of the Bcouieh, osd prayed that he might 
nobility of the same ; and if your Mgjesty should either be recalled, or permitted to take refiige in 

also miatruat them, they were in a ham ^ 

Wherefore, s'- 

would serve 
and all then 

promise, from which tnw wiU never va^ nor di- 
gress, they beseech your Majesty to gixe them trust 


: some etron 


who 

This 

Edin- 


, to tba_ 
ihip with I 

—■ , -q obtained, — . — 

Tantidlon, a strong castle in 

East LoUiian, belongiqg to the Earl of Anmis. Hm 
he abode for several weeks, better pleased with his 
t Hum of tiadmfk. isLII. p. IIS, Edit. I74a 
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lodging for its strength and security, than in point ' 
of accommodation, as the interior buildings had be- 
come ruinous dunng Angus’s long exile, and the 
apartments were almost totally unfurnished. 

About the b^inning of November, Sadler receiv- 
ed a message from the|governor by a herald, sum- 
moning him either tofeome to his presence for 
achieving of his embassf. or else to depart from the 
kingdom of Scotland. But secure in the ^rength 
of TantalloiK and the ’'friendship of the Rarl of 
Angus, the English envoy remained in that castle 
to abide Henry’s further instructions. These appear 
to have been, that he should join the Earl of Angus 
and the other lords friendly to England. This Sad- 
ler found himself unable to do, because the lords 
were not drawn into a party; besides, they lay at a 
distance, and he had no means of joining even the 
nearest without sleeping in an open town, where 
1 must,” said he, ” be among such a malicious kind 
of folks, as on little or no occasion will be persuaded 
to take my life.” 

At length, perceiving the party of the Lords, who 
favourecTtho English match, was unable to take the 
field, and in most cases entering into treaty with 
the Regent. Sadler gave up hope of doing good by 
lonmr residence at Tantalfon, and returns to Eng- 
land abouftthe beginning of December, 1543, the pre- 
cursor of a Scottish war, in which the destruction 
of Leith by the Eafl of Hertford, and a desolating 
succession of incursions on the frontiers by Evers 
and Latoun, avenged the perfidy of the Regent. 

Although Sadler had totally failed in the object of 
his embassy, the skill Und patience with which he 
had conducted the negotiation, maintained, and 
even raised him in the esteem of his sovereign. 
Upon the death of Henry Vlil., in 1547, it was 
found that he had bequeathed the care of his eon 
and of the realm to sixteen of his nobility and coun- 
sellors, to whom he nominated a privy council of 
twelve persona. In ’this lust numbsr Sadler was in- 
cluded, by the title of Sir Ralph Sadleyr, knight, 
and ho was further distinguished by a legacy of 200/. 
As the last instructions of the king to his counsel 
contained a warm recommendation to prosecute the 
Scottish match, there can be little doubt that Sad- 
ler was recommended to this high trust and honour, 
as well by his intimate acquaintance with the aflairs 
of Scotland, as by the other qualities which hod ac- 
quired Henry’s confidence. It would seem he was 
present with the executors when the will was open- 
ed and read, and an oath taken faithfully to dis- 
charge the trust which it imposed. But a great in- 
novation was almost immediately made upon the 
form of government, so solemnly ratified, by the 
elevation of the Earl of Hartford, afterwards Duke 
of Somerset, to bo Protector of the realm. In order 
to reconcile the rest of the king’s executors to this 
pre-eminence, wealth and honours were conferred 
on them with no sparing hand ; they were, named 
counsellors to the protector, and a commission was 
issued under the great seal, to warrant this new 
form of government, in which, however, the privy 
counsellors were raised to the same rank with the 
executors ; and power was granted to the protector 
to assume ^ other commissioners whom he should 
think fit. The special gratification destined for Sir 
Ralph Sadler upon these changes, seems to have 
been a confirmation of the large maqts of church 
lands formerly assigned* to him by Henry^ with 
splendid additions. There is said to bo an illumi- 
nated deed in existence, in which Sadler is painted 
on his knees, receixmg^rfrom Henrv and Edward a 
grant of all the church lands, on which the town of 
Clifton, Bear Bristol, now stands, and extending 
down to the Severn. It would seem from the in- 
denture below quot^, fhat various exchanges were 
made between thei^wn and Sir Ralph Sadler, all 
di^btless to ths^liantage of the grantee.* 

r daw fkthor, Kins Heniy VIII. , by indenture 
bf Court of Autmenution, duM Weitmin* 
wear, trantad by Anthony Southwell, of hit 
. j, inter alia, Alleeborouf h. Gmn«e, cer- 
tain othw aPKldStaininf STS oerei in the whole,, being the de- 
meamwIanSMe late,inoiiMlw of Peieh^, in W^eete^ 
abiin, andjwiIwUn panibaa of Panbura s and alao 187 aoraa 


The war with Scotland had been rather suqpend* 
ed than closed by a short peace, and hosrilities with 

of paiture and meadow landr lying in Ponhore and Flodliiiry, 

K rt oTpoeaeMiona ot'Mid monaatery fbaSl yeaie, paying annually 
aamo ond acite of raid late,nranaate%. 871. itw. 7 l*3d. . 

And mid king, by another indenture dated 16th April, 8ad year, 
granted to Richard Randall of London, intra alia, tna •heepeota 
of Cotmden, county of Glouceater, lata reaerved and occupied by 
alibot and convent of Wyucholcomlie, in raid county : together 



^--iie. paying annually 15/. Be. id. 

“ And kaiiT king, by nnother indenture dated ISth April, 88d year, 

E inted U> Anotlier Denny. Esq. the 'manor of Naeiiig or Nasing- 
ry, in Essex, bolonginf to late monastery of Wafthsin Holy- 
cross, in said county, certain lands there also, and the reetoiy ol 
Nasing for 91 yean,pBying annimlly 31/. las. 

“ And raid king, in consideratiuii of UL 13». 4d. paid into the 
Augmentation Court, by albreraid Anthony Denny, granted to 
him by his patent, dated SBth Heptembur 36th ytar, tlie reversion 
of said mamir and rectory of Nosing bcro.M demised, for 86 yeoia 
more, paying as before. 

“ Know ye, Ac. that in consideration of the rectory and church 
of Kemsey, in county of Worcester, with the oilvowson of seme 
granted * by our faithtiil servant, Ralph Sadleyr, knight, one of tho 
gentlemen of our Privy Choinlier, to our most dear father,' sealed, 
with his seal, and dated IBtli Septeinbw, SBth Henry VlILtind tho 
advowBon of rectory amd church of St. Martin in London, in liko 
manner given by said n. S. to our sahl father, dsteil 1st Joiiuary, 
SBth year ; and in conaidsnitiun ol* the manors of Bnuneley, m 
Middlesex, Haslinnfield, in Cambridgeshire, Walthamstow Tong, 
in Essex, Aston- T.nall and North Morion, in Berkshire, diverse 



of the testament and last will of our said fkther,' and for 600 
merks paid to our said father by R. 8., and for 1887/. l«. 8d. paid 
liy said R. 8. into our Augmentation Court to our use ; wo liavc 
given and gmnted to R. S. the reversion ami revorsinns of all the 
said premises in afoieraid indentures expressed, together with all 
tlio iwofits, Ac. t/terein reaerved. We give also tlie niamw ol 
Btoke Episcupi, in BishoiMtoke, in county Gloucester, late part ol 
possesaiunB of Bishop of Worcester, the manor of Heinlniry Salt 
Marah. in said county, the hundred, liberties and franehiam of 
Heinbury, late part of iwssessions of Eisliop Worcester, Snod 
Park, and Pen Park, in said county, late belonging to Bishop of 
Worcester, with all rights, deer warrens. Ac. and the advowsrm 
of vicarage of Heinbury, with all manner of rights and privilogee 
to said aliove grants in any wise appertaining, lonunierateil tliruugk 
about DO lines of original.] 

•* Wo give also the msiiiir of Swynnhig. in county of Glouces- 
ter, late appertaining to monastery of Wyncliolcombe. together • 
with certain lands, a grove and wood, late to same monastery be- 
longing, with the great and small tythes, within said manor* 
Also, the lordship and manor of Allesborough, in county Worces- 
ter, late belonging to Perslinro monastery, witli all hamlets, lands, 
tythes, Ac. therein, save certain exceptions. Also, the manor of 
Ohrestun, in county Gloucester, late piMsession of the priory of 
Bath. 

"And certain lands in Waltham aforesaid, parcel of the |)oa- 
scssions of the tate Martials of Exeter, and Gertrude, his wifo, 
lately attainted of high treason. Also, certain lands called Ciia- 
soners. in Waltham, the scile, Ac. of the quire of the Carmelilog 
Church, in Coventry, and tho church-yard of Carmelites Cbureli, 
in Fleet Htroet, London, with tho rectory of Welfoid, in county 
Gloucester. 

I Now follows a particular enumeration ofaU the grants before 
rociteil, both in the indentures anil otherwise, with additional mi- 
niitin, and various amplications, and in at least 180 lines is granM 
in the fullest manner, all manner of rights and privileges, in eajkm 
ways anMytaining tlip^o enjoyed by former possessors.! 

" Winch some lcirdshl|)s or manors of Bishopstoke and Heinbury, 
and premim thereunto belonging, are now extended at the cleoi 
annual ^ue of 118/. Ita. 1 l-9d. tho lOt. not deducted. 

" Mansion in Strooile, Ac. 10/. Manor TwynnyDg and Uphtm, 
71/. *s. 7A Manor of Atteaborough, and otlier iireinises in Atted 
{nrnugh. Straynsham, Fladbury. and Ponihore, 701. ISs. 9d. Attoe 
borough Gmnie and dcnieasne lamls of Penhore. tOI. 7e. 11 1-Sd. 
Manor of Oloustim, 81/. 18s. 6 l-9d. Manor of Rowell. Ac. 90/L es. 
Bd. WhitmoreGrnnge. Ac. 18/. 8s. 4d. Mraraage lands and tene- 
ments in Slackstedn, late monastevy of H>da. in County South- 
amptom. 9/. ta. 63.44. Manor or Farm.of Wnodredon. late mon- 
aidery Ilf Waltham Croas, 8/. Manor of Sewardston, Ac. 87/ 4s. 
t«. Manor and rectory of Nasing, 311. las. Lands m Waltham 
Into Monpiis of Exetat, and Gertrude, his wifo, U. Cussonere 
Lamb, 36/. ^1. scite, Ac. of Church of Carmelitea in Coventiy 
•s, 8A and C^chya^ Caimelitos in London. 80/. 

' 'To have, bold, Ac. in capita by service of twontieth part of n 
knight’s fee, and to render annaally to us, and our snccesson, aa 
fbliowa, VB ,For Bwhopstoke, Ilf. lOs. 84. Twynnyng. 71. 9s.8 1-44. 

Olvastm, A 3s. 84. Stackstode. IBs. 11 1-84 Vldtmore, U 4s. 

Seweaidson, 9/. Ms. 6 1-94.^ Nosing, 91. 
to. 8 1-94. and the MeMnage inOtroude, and scitas of two Caniia- 
life ehiin^ 01 ohureh-yaidi in Buigaige. 

*ITIien fol]ov«undry exceptions oM reservations for ponafoM, 
eolleetoni of renta. woidemi'chanieB. Ac.— the latter are epecified. 
and amount to I04 ISs. 84.1 

^Witness oynelves at Westminster, 30th June, flat year.) 

It fotind Jn the amplified giant of Bhil^toka Haia 
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France being now ended, the protector and hi. 
council resolved to resume the subject of the Scot* 
tisH match ; and, instead of temponsing as prudence 

would have dictated, despatched a solemn sum 

1.11 


call^ the very pinnacle of chivalry. Knight Ban- 
nerets , <»uld only be creat^ by tne King himse&i 
or, wnich was very rare, by a general vested with 
.. — vu" ’ . — T to represent the royal person. They 

mona, reQUituw tlw&lBlnmi of twaty formerly wore dubM ^ra or idter a battlcL *in which the 
LI.. A I I ^ ^ 1 . display^ ; and me person so to 


. — „ -.aauci. iuyai Biauuuru was aiapiayaq ; ana tnenerson so to 

Upon receiving a blunt and unqualified refusal, the be honoured being broughtlbefore the unir led bv 
Protector prepared to invade Scotland at the head two distiimuished knightai or nobles, pres^ted to 
of an army of between IjyOOO mcI 13,000 infantry, the sovereign his pennon, )aving an indenture like 

swqJlow’s tail at the extremity.t The King then 


1300 men-^at-arms, and 28do light hvaeinoni all ex- 
cellently appointed, and perfectly disciplined. Sir 
Ralph Sadler held the' important post of treasurer 
t& this gallant army ; and from his Sccounta, which 
* the reauer will fincl in page 356 of the State Papers, 


cut off the forked extremity, rendering the banner 
rauaroi in shape simil^ to that of a baron, which, 
thereafter, the knight banneret might display in eve- 
«..w .w'.w. ..... ....» ... ,...ov WWW w« ...w ....... . ry pitched field, in that more noble form, lx created 

It appears, that the expenses of maintominff and by the King, tho baineret took precedence of all 
paying the forces from the first of August till tho other knights; but if by a general, only of Knights 
20tli of November, 1647, amounted to 45,9121. 12«. of the Bath, and Knights Bachelors. Sir Francis 
sterling. . « Brian, commander of the light horsemen, and Sir 

It was at the head of this army that Somerset Ralph Vane, lieutenant of the men-at-arms, receiv^ 

r ed the bloody and decisive battle of Pinkie, over this honour, with our Sir Ralph Sadler, on the field 
numero» but ill-diTOiplincd, feudal array of of Pinkie. But he survived his companions, and is 
Scotland. This battle, hke many of the ^neral ac- said to have been tho last knight banneret of Eng- 
tions between the two rival nations, showed the land ; at least the last created for service against a 
valour of botlu The Scottish army was arranged common enemy. 

on the side of a large open hill, and presented their 


well 
Ids I 


>ng wears in such close and united order, that ** as 
refl,”^ says an old historian, “ might a man with 
is bare 'finger encounter the bPistlea of an angry 


1 hai^ discovered no trace of Sir Ralph Sadler’s 
being employed in publi/f afiairs during tho rest of 
Edward’s short reign. He unquestionaUy retained 
his place in the council ; and in a grant dated 4th 
B^dward VI.. and quoted hy Dugdale, in his “ War- 
wickshire,” lie is termed ” then master of the great 
wardrobe.” His prudence, probably, prevented him 


hedge-hog as endure the brunt of their pikes.” Ac- 
conlingly, the first onset of the English cavalry on 

this phalanx was repelled with such vigour, that the ^ , 

boldest knights and men-at-arms went to the from attaching himself zcabuBly to any of the fac- 
ground, and the rest returned to the main body in tiona, whose strife and mutOal hatred disturbed the 
confusion, which they communicated both to the quiet of their amiable sovereign, excited rebellion 
loaders and the soldiers. It is said, that Sadler among his pcople,^nd lost all the advantage hia 
shared with Warwick the honour of rallying the dis- arms had gained in the battle of Pinkio. 
ordered forces of England, under the lire of their In the reign of Philip and Mary, it would seem 
cannon and the protecuon of their infantry. The that Sir* Ralph Sadler retired to his estate near 
Scots, with thoir usual impetuosity, had in^the mean- Haekn^. A courtier, who liad^sen under the aus- 


whiie broke their own impenetrable phalanx, in 
pursuit, as they conceived, of a fiying enemy. They 
wen therefore, totally unprepared to resist a second 
charge from those whom they had regarded as dis- 
comfited, and, giving way on all sides, were defeat- 
ed with a most dreadful slaughter, the chase being 
• followed by the victors till near to Edinburgh. Ex- 
cepting the field of Flodden, that of Pinkie is perhaps 
the most fatal in the Scottish annals. 

In this great battle, Sir Ralph Sadler distinguished 
himself both fur his conduct and gallantry, in so 
much, that he was raised to the degree of Knight 
Banneret on the field of battle. The particular ser- 
vices which procured him this honourable distinction, 
appear to have been, the activity which he displayed 
411 rallying the English cavalry, when repulsed, as 
already mentioned, at the beginning of the conflict,* 
and, according to tradition, his seizing, with his own 
hand, the royal standard of Scotland. A tall stan- 
dard pole, plated with iron as high as a horseman’s 
,i^woru could reach, long remained beside his tomb. 

It was believed to have been the stafi* from which 
• dig Scottish banner was displayed, and was appeal- 
ed td for tho truth of the tradition.t 
The rank to which Sir Ralph Sadler was thus 
faised, from the degree of Knight Bachelor, may lie 

hurr, Ac. late paeMSiionf of the Biibop of Wnrceeter, in follow 
ing word!! : “ Anil alan all that capital meMuage or manrion, with 
the appfirtenancoB, aiuiate and being in tlie pariah of Htroudo. 
near Lundim, late ponml of the iNMaeaaiona of aaid BmImw of 


or the INMaeaaiona or aaid Bialiup 

Iter, and all and linmlor landa. lonementa, edinoea, ataldi 

Rirdena, orRharda,.dee. and also all and aingulorpther 


P. 


VorccatBr, and all and aii 

Rinlena, orcharda, dee. anu iubu an bhu ■■■ibuw wuivr nivanuainr, 
Ac. Ac. lying and being in Stroude oforeaail late imrcel of the 
INMucaaionB of aaid Biahop of Woroeater.*' The original inatni- 
Blent oceiiplee 95 aheeta. For tliia olwtracl of ita contente, I am 
HdAuid 


Sir Kolidi Sadler are 

Dr. 'rhomoa'a OfliUon. iiogee 186, 300, 487, 540., aii lenuing lo .a . . 

show, how deeply he pamcifaUted in the apoalo oeviired hy the . U w Una, Su Jqta left the pnm, went back with the ^ner 
Fwemiiwworkorrej^atipn , . ? . . jn hw bewl, and aaid to : '^itlcmen, bcliold ray banner 

• *'ln the battle of Muacleborow, he orden^. to iMbroagfat up irad yours i^^theidhw g^i^M beapnieajf^^ 


All tending to 


pices of Cromwell, and partidpated so largely in 
the spoils of the Church of Rome, must have been 
no favourite with tho existing government. Accor- 
dingly, he resigned his office of clerk of the Ham- 
per to propitiate Archbishop Heath, then chancellor,* 
and peAaps made other concessions, of the nature 
and extent of which wc are now ignorant. Yet we 
have positive evidence, that Sir Ralph Sadler was 
90 far from being in absolute disgrace, that he was, 
in some degree, trusted by the sovereign, even during 
this reign; for tliere are two letters from Mary, 
printed m the Collection of State Papers, empower- 
ing and commanding Sir Ralph Sadler to arm and 
equip as many able men as ho could maintain, and 

. ahauenf the bonne. — „ 

fbllowera, whom Uio leader cuminandi>d ; and a banneret woi ex- 
pected fo lead into the field ten vaaaala. each properly attended. 
Tho moat lively description of the civatMra of u bannerat uocum id 
'<Yoisattn*a Account of the Battle of Majiira. fought by the Block ' 
.-*rince against Henry of Custile. “ When the sun was rising, it 
was a beautiful sight to view those battalions, with tlioir brilliant 
armiMir glitterinir wiUi its beams. In this manner they neariy a|>- 
proai’hiNl to each other. Tho prince, with a few atteralanta, mount- 
ed a sinall liill, and saw very clearly tho enemy morcliing straight 
towards tlioni. Upon descending tfiia hill, lie extended his line of 
nattle in tho plain, and tbra halted. 

The Spaniards seeing the English hail halted, did tlie same, in 
aider of battle : tlien ek^ man Ughtenod hia armour, oml mode 
iody as for instant corobaL „ , 

** Sir John Cliandos advanced in front of the battalions, with hia 
aanner uncasod in hia hand. He preaented it to the prince, soyinf : 
My lord, here la my banner : I present it to you, that 1 may du- 
j|ay it in whatevA manner shairiie moat agreeable to ^ou. fbr, 
Lhanks to God, 1 have now auflUoiont landalliot will enable meoo 
lo do, and maintain the rank which it ought to hold.' 

“ The prince Dun Pedro being present, took the lionner in Mi 
lamia, which was Masoned whh a aharp stake gules on a fiokl 
.rgent. after bavinir cut oif the toil to make it Buuue. ho disidayed 
t, and, returning it to him by the handle, said. ' Sir ^m, 1 return 
»ou your banner. God giv* rea strongth and bonouf to preaervo 


oiir seattereil troops, next degree Jo a rout, inviting tl 
by his own example."— FoLLmi’fflForfkfra. p.. 188. 

f 1 do not find that Patton, the minute hisUmiui of Somerset 
expedition, mentions this exploit of Sir Ralph SMer, nor indeed 
the capture of the royal atandnnl of Scotland. Neither does he 
conminmorote his being created Knight Banneret ; of which, how- 
rvTT. there ciin bo no doubt, as itb jnentioned iHsKing Edward's 
own Jounul 


naniuna, tokini 
ifit.‘ 

let WOltl 


ina, tokinx tho banner, lepliml with much elioerftilnetf , that 
pleased God ai^ St. OcafgeLthey would defbnd it 4lrMl, and 
..'oithUy of it, to tha utinoat of their ohOitieB.' 

*' Tito banner was put into the honds^ a worthy Engtishaquirm 
railed William Alleatry. who boie it with honour that day, aiM 
loyally acquitted hiiiwett in the servi^"— J okne's, Fnmrt, 

% Sadler's ButiPapars, sol. L p. no. 
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to keep them ready, upon an hour’a notice, for the 
euppreesion of popular tumulte. It ie probable, ne- 
Tertholeeej that, notwithstanding this proof of con- 
fidence, Sir Ralph Sadler did not think hie prosper- 
ity secure till the accession of ^ueen Elizabeth. 

So soon as this event look place, he was called to 
the pnvy council of hid new sovereign, and, until 
the day of his death, ret^ned a great portion of her 
regard and esteem : no man being more frenuently 
employed by Elizaheth in services of the highest 
trust and importance. He was a member of her 
first parliament, and continued to be a representa- 
tive of the county of Hertiord in most, if not all, the 
sessione of her reign. In the very commencement 
of her government, he did Elizabeth what must 
have been held acceptable service, in a matter of 
eonaiderable delicacy. There had been a proposal 
to Snnelc to a vote of subsidy to Elizabeth a re^iuest 
that her Majesty would be pleased to settle and 
declare the succession of the kingdom. Sir Ralph 
remonstrated against this proposal, which in future 
times obtained the name of tackimr^ because uniting 
a claim of right, or some other demand on the 
crown, with a vote of supplies ; so that both, how- 
ever unconnected, must biassed or rejectsp toge- 
ther. Sadler first showetr that the support /if^tlie 
i^ueen’s atthority^ the safety of the reformed reli- 
gion, and the maintaining of order in Ireland, as 
well as England, required that the Queen should be 
furnished with tho supplies demanded, freely and 
without condition, as befitted dutiful subjects. By 
conditioning with the ^ueeii in the manner pro- 
posed, the House of Commons, htf thought, would 
extenuate and di^ace the frankness and liberality 
of their grant, and at the satnf; time enter into a 
matter far beyond their sphere, and competent only 
to tho Queen’s Majesty, whose heart he trusted God 
in his infinite goodness would dispose to tfeat of it 
in due season. Noednubt, doctnne which recom- 
mended to the Commons to give motley and with- 
hold advice, was sufficiently palatable to the sove- 
reign. ‘ But Sadler, though he aided in appeasing 
the eagerness of the Commons, spoke another lan- 
guage in the Privy Council to the Queen herself. 

About the same time, Sir Ralph Sadler was called 
to the Privy Council, and his first speech there again 
touched on the question of succession, so often agi- 
tated during Elizabeth’s reign, but which she never 
could be brought to treat of until upon her death- 
bed, if indeed she did really even in that extremity 
intimate any wishes on the subject. Upon the occa- 
sion we have now noticed. Sadler, though in the 
most respectful terms, urged the settlement of the 
succession as what all ranks and degrees of the 
Queen’s subjects anxiously expected, and as a mea- 
sure calculated to aciiuire and fix the affections of 
her people, and to Silence the complaints of those 
who might say that the House of Commons did but 
give away the money of their representatives, with- 
out urging the Queen to provide for the estate of the 
kingdom. He therefore advised that a title, in itself 
dubious and uncertain, shunld be settled by Eliza- 
beth, in the plenitude of her power, and with the 
advice of her deliberate and wise counsellors, with 
a view to its being ratified in parliament, “ rather 
than left to the arbitrement of the sword on some 
future day, when victory in bloody battle should be 
the only judge, and peradventure n usfirper might 
win the garland, to the prejudice of the rightful 
heir.” Elizabeth heard the advice, but took it not, 
though she forgave and continued to trust the coun- 
sellor. 

The firsLdiplomatic office intrusted to Sadler du- 
ring this reign, was of great consequence, and its 
success paved the wajfifor the absolute infiuence 
which Elizabeth afterwards obtained in the affairs of 
Scotland 1 an infoience which all the blood and trea- 
sure eiroended by her ancestors to conquer that 
kingdom had utterly failed to acquire. The Refor- 
mation bad now made such progress in that king- 
dom, that a league of Protestant nobles took arms 
to secure the liberty of conscience, under the title of 
Lonls of the Congregation. Mary of Lorraine, 


Queen-Dowager, and now Regent, endeavoured, by 
the assistance of French forces and French money, 
to suppress this insurrection. Both parties became 
embittered against each other, and it was obvious 
that a final and decisive confiicfwas not far distant. 
In this, the sagacity of Cecil saw that the Queen- 
Regent, amied with legal authority, supported by 
disciplined forces, and lurnished from France with 
means of paying them, n^st ultimately prevail over 
a league who had only religious zeal, and the tumul- 
tuary assemblage of their feudal retainers, to oppose 
against such advantaged! But Scotland, if reducejl 
l!b the situationW a French province, and rqled by 
a Catholic Queen, who boasted some pretensions to 
the throne of Elizabeth, must have been a moat in- 
auspicious neighbour to England.* It was there- 
fore resolved to support the Protestant nobility in 
their struggle with the Queen-Regent; but with 
such secrecy, as neither to bring upon the Lords of 
the Congregation the odium of being the friends and 
pensioners of England, nor to cngagtf'Elizabeth in 
an open war with her sister and rival. 

To manage the intrigues necessary for the suc- 
cessful execution of this plan, it was necessary an 
accredited agent should be sent to the frontier. 
With this view, a commission was granted to the 
Earl of Northumberland, Sir Ralph Sadler, and Sir 
James Crofts, to settle certain disputes concerning 
Border matters, with commissioners, to be named 
by the Queen-Regent of Scotland, and to direct the 
repairs proposed to bo made on the fortifications of 
Berwick, and other Border fortresaes. But this was 
only stated to furnish ostensible reasons for Sadler 
making a long stay in the town of Berwick, whence 
he could most easily correspond with the Lords of 
the Congregation. By his private instructions in 
Cecil’s hand-writingj no was empowered to treat 
with any manner of person in Scotland, to distri- 
bute money as he should think proper to the extent 
of 3000/., always with such discretion and secrecy, as 
not to impair the peace lately concluded with Scot- 
land. The insertion of the Earl of Northumber- 
land’s name in the general commission was merely 
ostensible. As that nobleman professed the Catho- 
lic religion, he would have been in every respect an 
improper agent in behalf of the Lords of the Con- < 
gregation. But Sadler appears to have reposed un- 
fimited confidence in Sir James Crofts, the other 
commissioner. 

Sadler opened and carried on the negotiation with 
his usual ability, of which his curious Correroon- 
dence, now for some time before the public, affords 
an interesting proof. But notwithstanding repeated 
suppliea of money, it became ^adually more and 
more obvious, that the aid of England must appear 
in the decided shape of auxiliary forces, if the Lords 
of the Congregation were to be saved from destruc- 
tion. For this purpose, the Duke of Norfolk was 
sent to Berwick to conclude an open and avowed 
treaty with the Scottish Protestants. But although^ 
the deiiUVntion of a person of such high rank gave a 
higher degree of solemnity to the negotiation, it 
continued chiefly to be managed by Sir Ralph Sad- 
ler, whose name, as well as that of the Duke, ap- 
pears in most of the letters to th^ Council. Indeed, 
the Duke, in his instructions, was repeatedly enjoin- 
ed to use the counsel of Sir Ralph Sadler rather than 
of any military man, as the Ctueeq still entertained 
hopes that hostilities might*be prevented. When 
tkp auxiliary army under Lord Gray had entered 
Scotland, and besieged the French ' troops of the 
Queen-R^ent, in the town of Leith, Elizabeth di- 
rected the Duke of Norfolk to send Sir Ralph Sad-^ 
ler to the camp, in hopes that he might be able to 
treat with the Regent, and at the same time to re- 
move from thq mind of the Protestants all suspi- 
cion, that their interest would be sacrificed to obtain 
peace.t Accordingly, in April, 1660, Sadler appears 
to have joined the armsPbefore Leith. On the 6th 
day of May^e Earl of Arran, then a leader of the 

* SeqCeeirs reaMHiiiw on this buMnsi, ai oxtroetod bjr Bbhop 
Keith, from CrawAml of Dramior’i Jsemorta/t, vol. L 168. 
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Conareratioii, writes to Cecil, that the amval of ansefrom the restoration of Mary—herna 
Sir Ralph Sadler hod restored their spirits.* He ance with Spain and France, Uatholic countries, 
witifessed the disastrous consequences of a rash and the natural enemisB of Elizabeth, and who had 
assault made upon Leith by the Enelish, in which most access to injure her realm by invasion through 
they lost many men. a Above all, he had probably a the ever open door of Scotland. Finally, he urged 
principal share in the treaty of Leith, so highly ho- that the accident which placed C^ueen Mary in the 
nourable to Elizabeth, by which she Btipulatra for power of her rival, evinced the finger of Providence 
her Scottish allies the security of their relwon. liber- pointing out the opportunity of securing her. “ As for 
ty, and possessions; and for herself, a full acknow- the Uueen of Scots, she is in your own hands : your 
ledgment of her right to •the crown of England, majesty may so use her as q|ie shall not be able to 
The garrison of Leith was surrendbred, and the hurt you ; and to that end surely God hath deliver^ 
French governor regaled thoiloaders of the besiegers ed her into your hands, trusting that your majesty 
whh a feast of fifty dishes composed out of one^ will ndt neglect the beneipt by God ofler^ unto 
dead hotse; a circumstance which marks national ! vou, in this delivery of such an enemy into your 
manners, as well as the extremity to which the | hands.’* 

place was reduced. In 1568, when Elizabeth had determined to treat 

It does not appear how Sir Ralph Sadler was em- a fugitive princess^ who had fled to her for protection, 
>loyed during the five succeeding years, or whether as an accused cnniinal, and had named commis- 
je had any duty to discharge besides that of a privy sioners to hear the cause of Queen Mary pleaded ait 
councillor. In that capacity we preserve notes of Vork, Sir Ralph Sadler was conjoined with the 
his opinion op the very delicate point of Queen Duke of Norfolk and Karl of Sussex, in order to 
Mary^s title of succession to the crown of England, compose that extraordinary tribunal. Indeed, of 
It is observable that he rather considers it ns a ques- the three, he seems to have been most^trusted ; for 
tion of expediency than of right, and argues the so soon as the mode in which the enquiry was con- 
question in a manner most like to prejudice the ducted gave reason to believe that Norfolk meant 
Queen's title in the eyes of the English. “ He to discountenance the accgsatioiu Sadler was order- 
would'not,” ho said, “ take upon him to be a judge ed*t(f court to give an account of their proceedings, 
of titles;* but as a natural Englishman, and waiv- He was also a member of the new commission 
ing the question of the Queen of Scots* propinquity, which sat at Westminster for the same pu^se. 
he felt in himself a strange misliking to become sub- Meanwhile, the elfects of Norfolk’s intrigues be- 
ject to a prince of a foreign nation ; and he con- gan to be apparent. The Earls of Westmoreland 
ccived that, whatever her nearness of blood, the and Northumberland, relying upon the,co-opera- 
c;Jaimant could not inherit in England, it being the tion of the Duke, and of ths^ncient nobility, 




iy took arms for* the deliverance of Queen Mary, 
and the restoration of the Caiholfo religion. An 
army was speedily levied against Them, under the 
command of the Earl of Sussex, and Sir Ralph 
Sadler agpin occupied the situation of treasurer, or 
paymaster-general. It is not improbable, that his 


nature of the English to detest the regiment of 
strangers^ so that hy law they had barred them from 
rights of inheritance. He went at large into the par- 
ticulars of his own embassy to Scotland to accom- 
plish the marriage between Prince Edward and the 

infant Queen of Scots, dilated upon the terms ofibr- . , ^ ^ . 

ed by Henry, notwithstanding all which the Scots presence was considered os a qlieck upon Sussex, 
broke ofi' the treaty, and Sir Adam Otterbourne, one who, besides his nvnlry with the favourite Leicester, 
of their wisest counsellors, plainly said to Sadler, lay under a certain degree of suspicion from his alli- 
that as he could not believe that England would on ance with Norfolk. Rut the letters of Sadler, whose 
any terms receive a Scottishman for the King, so intelligence was doubtless relied upon hy Elizabeth 
neither would the Scots, being a stout nation, ever and her ministers, were in the highest degree favour- 
^ stoop to be governed by an Englishman." Now, able to Sussex. After suppression of the rebellion, 
argued Sir Ralph Sadler, *' if these proud beggarly the insurgent earls^ with some of their principal fol- 
Scots did BO much disdain to yield to the supenoritv lowers, retreated into Scotland. Northumberland 
of England, that they chose rather to be perjured, fell into the power of the Regent Murray t but West- 
and to abide the extremity of the wars anil force of morcland being sheltered by the Laird of Ferniherst, 
England, than they would consent to have an Eng- Sadler employed a person named llobert Constable, 
lishman to be their King, by such lawful means of a relation of the unfortunate fugitive, to seduce him 
marriage, why should we, for any respect, yield to to come back to England, under the promise of 
their Scottish superiority, or consent to establish a protection, and then deliver him up to the severity 
^cot in succession to the crown of this realm, con- of the law. The person to wlioin this negotiation 
trary to the laws of the realm, and thereby to do was intrusted was hy birth a gentleman, although 
BO great an injury as to disinherit the next heir of his family was then stained by treason, as after- 
our own nation! Surely, for my part, I cannot wards hy regicide. t But his quality did not prevent 
consent unto it. And I fear, lest 1 may say with the him from undertaking this treacWous commis- 
Scot, that though we do all aqree unto it, yet our sion, ns the thirst of mere could not, on the other 
'’Common people, and the stones in the street, would hand, altogether subdue his own sense of the infa- 
. rebel against it." * my of his conduct. And between avarice, hypocrisy, 

Though we have, as we already said, no notice and remorse, his letters to Sadler form a most ex- 
how Sir Ralph was for some time employed, yet traordinary picture of guilt contending with shame. 

” there can be no doqht that he continued to maintain The following passage, in which Constable engages 
his place in Elizabeth's opinion, since, in the 10th to betray his confiding and unfortunate kinsman, . 
year of her reign, he was created Chancellor of the while, at the same time, he wishes to stipulate that 
Dutchy of Lancaster, vacant by the death of Sir the Earl should not be taken under his roof, is very 
Ambrose Cove, and was employed in matters of curious, as hitimating the vacillations of a guilty 
even higher delicacy and weight, than had been yet mind between shame and thirst of lucre, disguised 
intrusted to his care. Sadler aseisted at the councils mder a flimsy afiTectstion of patriotism, 
board in the important deliberations which follow^ " Sir, although this be a traitorous kind of service 

the ill-advised retreat of Queen Mary into the in- that 1 am waded in, to trap them that trust in me, 
liospitable realm of her sister and ally. The question as Judas did Christ, yet to extinguish such inconve- 
was, how the royal fugitive was to be treats ; and nience as by their liberty may rise, that*Bo lately 
we regret to eay. that Sadler’s minion was that of a showed themselves enemies^oth to God and to our 
good politician, out a very indiflerent^oralist. Hei native ^een, neither kindred nor affection shall 
advisra the Queen, without hesitating as to the vs- withhold me to allure them to come to submission, 
lidity of James’s title, to " take him for a or otherwise to abide the Queen’s mercy, wherein, 1 

king SB eho found him,"^nd to enter into league trust, I may do both God, the Queen, and ifiy lord 
with him accordingly; and^ if necessaiSL to spends my master, faithful, true, and acceptable service, 
hundred thousand pounds in defence ofnis govern- My hope ie, if God will give me gracA to bring it ra 

eligion likely to to- pass, that the Queen^s rnsjesty will be merciful 


He sta^ the danger to religion ! 

* Maidin,vfiLLp.9W. 
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to |»rdon their lives : otherwise, if it should turn to 
the efliision of their blocd, my conscience would be 
troubled all the days of my life. * * * 

If thc^ should come to my poor house, I must desire 
that It may be no onenoe for me to help them, and 
that my house may be to them as a sanctuary : but 
in their coming and gt^ngl will be plain with them, 
they shall take their own adventure. Sir, I pray you, 
even for the love of God, let none see this letter but 
my lord lieutenant onbr« who very discreetly and 
honourably hath remitted his grudge of displeasure, 
Snd promised to be my good lord hereafter. Or this 
^d of service were known to any more efbept to 
^ ikueen's majesty, who 1 should have named 
fisst, or to my lord my moster, or to Sir Wa. Mild> 
Amy, ny directors, who ctfn and will keep, my 
doiinaeL according to their honourable promise. 1 
had ra tner than this my doing were known to the 
world, forswear for ever not to come within this 
realm, or rather to be tom every joint from other.*’ 

The answers of Sir Ralph are renicirkablc, as dis- 
daining to qualify the infamy of the task otherwise 
than by increasing the bribe. He treats Constable 
as the traitor he had made himself; and, appealing 
only to his avarice, makes no capitulation with his 
feelings whatsoever. *‘Vou can devise i» waw 
he says in reply, “ so beneficial to yoursel i; as to 
work the%iatter so that ns you write yourself the 
ball maybe turned into the Lonl Warden’s lap.; ’ 
(that being the phmse which Constable had used 
for betraying his friends ;) “ ns for surrendering on 
condition, no benefit can redound to the same.” 
And though an unconditional surrender might be 
the best means (if any) for the bulpriln obtaining 
some mercy, yet be repeats, “If you can induce them 
to do so, it is the best way {QUthem ; but the most 
beneficial way for yourself, is, to devise how to turn 
the ball into the Lord Warden’s lap, as pforesaid : 
for thereby your service can be such as y<m may be 
sure her Majesty shfll not leave umewariied.’’ For- 
tnnately for Westmoreland and Norton, the nego- 
tiation was unsuccessful. 

After the northern army was disbanded, wc find 
Sir Ralph Sadler, in 1672, employed as one of the 
commissioners for examining the Duke of ftforfoik, 
lately his coadjutor in trusts of a siniilur nature. 
The issue of the enquiry was the trial and execution 
of the unfortunate nobleman. 

In 1678, James of Scotland, who had now taken 
the rdna of government into his nwn hands, desi- 
rous to prtmitiate a councillor, whose assistance had 
been so often used in aflbirs concerning his king- 
dom, honoured Sir Ralph Sadler with a letter, in 
which he thanks him for the care he had always ex- 
hibited, to maintain a good understanding between 
England and Scotland, and recoinmendH to his good 
offices, an ambassador, whom he had despatched to 
his dearest sister, Q,ueen Elizabeth. 

In 1681, we again find traces of Sadler’s sagacity 
as a councillor. The Duke of Anjou, in that year, 
made his memorable visit to Elizabeth, who, though 
then forty-nine years old, seems to have entertained 
serious thoughts of the match, and afforded the 
Prince but too much encouragement. Sadler joined 
with Cecil, Walsingham, and tbe« Queen’s wisest 
oouncUlors, in their remonstrances, which determin- 
ed Elizabeth, after much painful irresolution, to 
sacrifice her dreams of connubial felicity to her usual 
political prudence. The grgumenta qf iSadler were 
ananged under six heads^ of which the fourth and 
fifth were, in all probabihty, more wholesome than 
palatable. I. The danger to religion from the Queen 
marryingaCatholict on which subject Sadler de- 
voutly exelaima, “The Lord inspire her Majesty 
with his Hbly Spirit, and give her grace to beware of 
all Papists I” 11. The danger that, in case of Henry 
of Anjou’s succeeding to the crown of France, Eng- 
' ' '~;ht becopie a vassal and thrall of that king- 

.. jiehi by the way, was the very argument 

^Sadler, m 1642, considerad so unreasonable 

in the mouth of the “proud bcogarly Scots.’’ III. 
ThaC in case of Henry succeeding, as aforesaid, to 
me Fioneh crown, he must necessarily reside in 
Franoib and Elizabeth muat either accompany him 


land might 
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thither, or lose the fruition of his company and prea* 
ence. “ And in what government,” said the coun* 
cilior, “ the. kingdom may be then left, I leave to the 
consideration of wiser men.” IV. Fourthly, the 
inequality of years betwixt the pities was such, that, 
as Sadler bluntly observes, her Miuesty might, by 
the course of nature, have been the mother of the 
proposed bridegroom. Now, whether this inequality 
was goodly or acceptable in the sight of God, Sad- 
ler said he would not dispute ; but sure he was, that, 
as the Prince ftiust be in his most flourishing man- 
hood when the Queen rvas far gone in yeara there 
fWas likely tha| unkindness and discord would break 
out, to the disturbance of the Queen, at tlioae years 
when she most needed quiet. V. Though Sadler 
would not ultimately or utterly despair of issue from 
the match, considering her Majesty's years, yet he 
possessed no confidence on that important subject ; 
and, being jealous of her highness’s person, he stated, 
that the child-birth was likely, at her years, to be 
very dangerous to the mother. VI., The general 
dislike of the match, through the whole kingdom, 
was a thing not to be disregarded, since “ it is not 
good to do things to the general diacontent of the 
whole realm.” 

Queen Mary^ to whom we now return, was, in 
1584, still drawing out a miserable existence ift exile 
and imprisonment, under the custody of George. 
Earl of Shrewsbury, whose castle was converted 
into a prison, his servants into guards, hia porter 
into a turnkey, his wife into a spy,^ and himself into 
a jailor, to gratify the ever- waking jealousy of Queen 
Elizabeth. It was a hard part of this nobleman’s 
fate, that the most assiduous attention to his charge, 
joined to all these personal sacrifices, were insuffi- 
cient to procure him the favour of the sovereign, 
who had condemned him to this odious task. Eliza- 
beth seems to ha\’e involuntarily attributed such 
fascination to her rival, that she suspected the fidelity 
of all who came within the reach of her attraction. 
The Queen of England had also the attribute of ma- 
ny proud spirits, who hate those that possess the 
power of iiyuring them, even although they display 
no inclination to use it ; and to her no danger could 
have been so alarming as the treachery ol Mary’s 
guardians.* To make assurance yet more sure, mo 
repeatedly despatched different councillors to her ' 
captive, as well to watch the demeanour of Shrews- 
bury himself, and the order of his household, as to 
try, under some plausible pretext of treaty, what fle- 
ets could be extracted from the unfortunate Mary. 
Sir Ralph Sadler was thus employed more thanonco 
in this very unpleasant office. 

In 1680, after repeated entreaties to be relieved of 
a trust, so hateful in itself, and which subjected him 
to constant suspicion, Shrewsbury was permitted to 
come to court, and received from Elizabeth a prom- 
ise, that the custody of Mary should be intrusted to 
some other person. During his absence, Sir Ralph 
Sadler, and Sir Henry Mildmay, were appoints 
her temporary guardians. Ashby de la Zouche, th^ 
castle 07 the Earl of Huntingdon, and Milbourne 
Castle, were alternately namra ae the place of her 
residence, to which she was to be conducted with 
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"Anxious for his fidelity, and dieadinz the eaeape of Ms wratehed 
r as the xroatesl mlsrortune thiU could befell ha, we inij|te 


....jerienced a treatment dheetly eontrarF. The fei 
raqwetod him, but waa eontinnallF hnpartfna her 
hhi^f ; reflieed him the emfiwt of aeeininiis.o 


■tispicioiia to 


aeeesi to hw premneo ; and, to oomplote his ioeonveDienoes, at 
kftdimisiMd an aUowaneeimnted todaftar the naooaaarr chaiiaa 
attondiiv his trasfii thoudi the sum wuomally so seaaty, as to 
reqsbeanaiMItlmfhm This little nanatfve would 


res mm fhr Watnnn, and apparently so impolltio a 
a fiaeation that.defiM all eomeeture: Bbrawsbuty's 
hosnrrar, could have bean diotutad ortly to thoso eo- 
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secrocy, ayoidins market towns, or any place of 
public resort, and travelling by other ways than me 
comtnon high road. The commissioners were also 
empowered to seise upon all Mar/s letters and cor- 
respondence, if necessary, by breaking open her 
cabinets, and other places where they might be 
found. But this branch of the “good and honoura- 
ble service intrusted to them,” was not performed 
till long after. Neither did the proposed chanm of 
captivity take place, Shrewsbury continuing to nave 
the custody of Queen Mary till thes^ar 1664. He 
. was then amn permitted to oome to court, and by the 
Qfteen and Council formidly declared free from all. 
*BU8pici(Jh, and of unblemished fidelity in his charge. 
Meanwhile Sir Ralph Sadler supplied his pUc& as 
governor of the garrison of soldiers, whom the Earl 
was forced to maintain, to keep watch and ward in 
his Castle of Win^eld, though he could hardly ex- 
tort from Elizabeth money to pay their wages. The 
unfortunate prisoner expressed herself gratified, that 
the custody of^er person had devolved upon an an- 
cient councillor, formerly of her acquaintance ; and 
in her communications with him, urged every argu- 
ment to obtain, either liberty, or at least some re- 
laxation of her imprisonment. Among others of 
similar tendency, the following singular conversa- 
tion ief reported by Sadler to nave passed between 
them:-* s 

“ Here falling into other talk, she asked me whe- 
ther 1 thought she would escape from hence or no, 
if she might. I answered plainly, 1 believed she 
would ; for it is natural for every thing to seek liber- 
ty, that is kept in strait subjection. ‘No, by my 
troth<\* quod she, ‘ye arc deceived in me; for my 
neart is so great, that I had rather die in this sort 
with honour, than run away with shame.* 1 said I 
would be sorry to see the trial. Then she asked me, 
if she were at liberty, with the Q,iieGn*s Midesty*8 
favour, whither 1 thought she would go. ‘1 think,* 

J iuod 1, ‘ madam, you would go to your own in Scot- 
and, as it is good reason, and command there.* 

‘ It is true,* quod she, ‘1 would go thither indeed, but 
only to see iny eon, and to mve him good counsel.* 
But unless her Majesty would give her countenance 
and some maintenance in England, would go into 
France, and live there among her frienda with that 
little portion she hath there, and never trouble her- 
self with government again, nor dispose herself to 
marry any more, seeing she had a son that ia a man : 
but said she would never stay long there, nor would 
goveni whore she hath received so many evil treas- 
ments ; for her heart could not abide to look upon 
those folk that hod done her that evil, being her sub- 
jects; whereof there are vet many remaining; for I 
bad told her they were almost all dead. Ever in her 
talk beseeching her Majesty lo make a trial of her, 
that with some honouranle end she may live the rest 
of her days out of this captivity, as she tormeth it.** 
This conversation seems to have made such im- 
pression on Sadler, that, in a subsequent letter, after 
^serving that he saw no end to the matter^ but by 
the lady*a death, which was not to be looked for, for 
many years, or by her being set at liberty on treaty, 
he ventures obliquely to recommend the latter alter- 
native. The possibility of anticipating the course of 
nature, never seems to have occurred to him.* 

The letten of Sir Ralph frequently conclude with 
allusions to his old ageu and the severity of the sea- 
son. which he repeatedly urns as reasons fof reliev- 
ing nim of his charge ; untilRlizabeth honoured him 
with a letter under ner own hand, promising speeds 
ily to grant his -request, but in the mean while en- 
joining “old trust, with new diligence.”t To add 
fb his distreaseL about the middle of December the 
Caatie ' of Wingfield, the abode of a captive queen, 
and of this aged councillor her guardian, -esteemed 
the richest commoner in England, was threatened 
with nothing lees than a fimiine. Sadler writes, 
that besidee lack of victualg $nd dnnk, there was no 
wood to burn, and no litter or ibcage to be had for 
his horses. 'This seems to have beeinu some de- 
cree an artificial scarcity, raised or increased by the 


^1 of Shrewsbury’s retahiera, by the private in* 
Btru^ons of meir master, who long^ to see his 
CMtle deliymed of these unwelcome guests, and ju- 
diciously thought, that famine and wld^re the 
most likely means to hasten their chanjre of resi- 
dence. In the mmst pf Januare, 1584-6, Mary was 
removed to the Castle of lltbury, then empty of 
furniture, a want afterwards supplied with such 
randalous and beggarly parsimony, as to draw 
down a rebuke, even from the economical Elizabeth. 
“ Being given to understand,’^ said the Queen, “ how 
basely bur bouse of Tutbury was furnished, at the 
Ume orthe Queen your chdirge’s repair thither, and 
what wants there ere of things of necessary use foi 
one of meaner quality than the said Queen, we can- 
not but think our honour greatly touched therein, 
and the party to whom you committed the charge 
and oversight thereof, worthy of severe punishment ; 
and although we have given order for the present 
supply of those wants, yet are we ashamed that such 
as were put in trust with the matter, should be found 
so void of judgment, and so careless of our honour, 
as to give so great advantage to those that look cu- 
riously into our doings, to find fault upon so just 
caiiae.*’t Two circumstances happened, one in the 
courqp of the journey, and the other while Mary 
alxKle tt* Tutbury, illustrative of the jealous care 
with which even 8ir Ralph Sadleris guardianship of 
Mary was watched by the spies of Elizabeth. In 
their lodgings at Derby, where Mary halted for a 
night, the Scottish Queen went courteously up to 
the mistress of the house, and saluted her, saying, 
she was come tq give her inconvenience, but, as 
they were both widows, they would agree well 
enough, having no husbands to^rouble them. For 
permitting this intetcourso of ordinary civility, and 
for having used the common high-road in their jour- 
ney to Tiubury, Sir Ralph’s conduct was so reported 
at courts as to render it necessary that he should 

K himself.! sA more heavp complaint against 
iras afterwards grounded on his having per- 
mitted Mary to accompany him at some distance 
from the CTastlo of Tutbury, to enjoy the sport of 
hawking. This last instance of suspicion and cruel- 
ty seem^to have driven Sadler to the extremity of 
his patience, as it produced rather an expostulation 
than an apology. “ The truth is,” said ho, “ that 
when 1 came hither, finding this country commodi- 
ous, and meet for the sport which 1 have always de- 
lighted in. 1 sent home for my hawks and falconers, 
wherewith to pass this miserable life which I lead 
here ; and when they came hither, I took the com 
modity of them sometimes here abroad^ not far from 
this castle ; whereof this Queen hearing, earnestly 
entreated me that she might go abroad with me to 
see my hawks fly, a pastime, indeed, which she hath 
singular delight in ; and I, thinkiqg that it could not 
be ill taken, assented unto her desire, and so hath 
she been abroad with me three or four times hawk- 
ing upon the rivers here, sometimes a milew some- 
times two miles, but not past three miles, when she 
was furthest from this castle. And for her guard, 
when she was abroad, though I left the soldiers at 
home with their' halberds and harquebuts, because 
they bo footmen, and cannot well toil on foot, the 
ways here being foul and deep, yet 1 had always 
forty or fifty of mine own servants, and others, on 
horseback, npd some with pistols, which 1 knew to 
be a sufficient guard against any attempt that can 
be made by any ijan here upon the sadden, for her 
escape, whereof, 1 aasure you, 1 see no manner cause 
of fear, so long as this country rensaineth in soch 

S uietnesB aa it la now.” ' Heproceeds to inform the 
lecretary, that bethought he had dons'll!; “but 
aince it is not so well taken, I-wOnld to God some 
other had the chargei that voguld use ic with more 
discretion than I can ; for,' 1 assure you, I am so 
weary of it, that if it were not morafor that I would 


deys of my life, rather foan I would attend any lon- 
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ger here upon this charge. And if I had known, 
when I came from home, 1 should have tarried here 
80 long, contrary to all promises made unto me, 1 
would nave refused, as others do, and have yielded 
to any punishment, rather than I would have ac- 


gift to his father. Sir Ralph, with an acknowledg- 
ment of filial obligation, not only for his existence, 
but for the means of pursuing ins studies at great 


ceptra this charjm; fora greater punishment can- 
not be minwtered untd me^ than to force me to re- 
main here in this sort, being more meet now, in 
mine old and latter days, to rest at home, to prepare 
myself m leave and goputof the miseries osia afflic- 
tions whereunto we are subject in this life, and to 
seek the everlasting 9uietne9s of the life to come, 
which the Lord Aunif^ity grant unto us, tirhen it 
shall be his good pleasure I And if it might light on 
me to-morrow, 1 would think myself most happy, 
for. 1 assure you, 1 am wea^ of this life ; and the 
rather, for that I see that things well meant by me, 
are not so well taken.” 

To Walsingham he used yet stronger obtestations, 
could not omit to wnte, only to render mine 
humble thanks unto your lordship for your careful 
solicitation of my deliverance from this charge, 
wherein 1 beseech your lordship, even in the bowels 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, to continue your goodness 
towards me, being now overwhelmed with care, 
sorrow, and grief, where^to your lordshipiknoweth 
that wayward age is always subject, beiiigceetfiiifled 
from mHiberty accustomed, trusting that her Ma- 
jesty will have pity and compassion upon me, and 
how, in respect ortny years, will deliver me, accord- 
ing to her most gracious promise.” The, Queen 
was, at length, pleased to listen to the supplications 
of her aged servant,#and Mary was committed to 
the custody of her last and sternhst keepers, Drurio 
and Pnulett. e- 

In 1687, the talents of Sadksr were, for the last 
time, employed in the public service, for ho was 
in that year despatched to Scotland, ^a it was 
about the iieriod of Queen Mary’s execution, Eliza- 
beth probably triufted to his sagacity and well- 
known acquaintance with Scottish afiairs, to assist 
in dissuading James from taking any measures to 
avenge his mother’s death. The counsels of Sadler, 
we may presume, joined with the letters of Hunsdon, 
Leicester, and Walsingham, soothed the ambition, 
and wrought on the pusillanimity of James, until all 
thoughts of vengeance were lost in the prospect of 
the English succession. 

It was during Sadler’s last embassy in Scotland, 
according to Fuller, that a magnificent structure 
was erected for his residence upon the manor of 
Standon, in Hertfordshire. But when Sir Ralph 
returned, he thought his steward had exceeded his 
wishes in the size and extent of the building, and 
never took much pleasure in it.* The period of his 
labour^ as well as of his splendour, was now ap- 
proaching; for he died soon after his return from 
ScotlanoT m theyhar of Gfod, 1607, and the eightieth 
of a life, spent m conducting transactions of the 
highest national importance. He was buried under 
a splendid monument in Standon Church; of which 
we shall ave a more particular description hereafter. 

Sir Ralph Sadler died rich, both in possessions and 
lineage. He left three sons, viz : Thomas, Edward, 


tionsof his father, and his early initiation under him 
in all equestrian exercises. It is not known what 
figure this favourite youth made in the world, but his 
tomb, in the churchyarcbof Standon, at the east end 
of the ChanChl, bears a brass plate with the fol- 
lowing brief inscription,: 

Here Ifee inter’d under thii stone, * 

Richard Sadler, oooe of this parish one. • 

The '* inhabitant below” had left to the poor of the 
parish of Standon, a rent-charge of five pounds 
yearly, subject to the expense of Keeping this tomb 
in repair, and out of this fund the plate has been 
replaced by the minister and church-warden.t 
Tho extent of Sir Ralph Sadler’s lands obtained 
him the character of the richest commoner of Eng- 
land( and, although Queen Elizabeth was as parsi- 
monious in bestowing titles of nobility, as her suc- 
cessor was profuse, it is probable that Sir Ralph 
Sadler might have gained that rank, hod he been 
desirous of aspiring to it. But from various minute 
circumstances in his Correspondence, as Well as 
from tho uniform favour which he enjoyed during 
so many reigns^ we aro enabled to collect, that the 
prudence of this statesman was greater than his 
ambition. In his negotiations, notniojg is more re- 
markable than the accuracy with which he calcu- 
lates the means to be used, in relation to the end to 
be obtained : and in pursuit of his fortune he seems 
no less heedfully to nave proportioned his object to 
his capacity of gaining it with honour and safety. 
The story of the, manor-house at Standon, shows 
that his, moderation accompanied him to the' grave; 
as his high employments during the very year of his 
death, prove that his talents remained unclouded to 
the last. The State Papers which have been pre- 
served, relating almost entirely to public transac- 
tions, do not enable us to draw an accurate picture 
of the individual, although they display in the highest 
degree the talents of the statesman. But this de- 
ficiency is in some measure supplied by the industry 
of Lloyd, who has left the following character of 
Sir Ralph Sadler among his State Worthies. 

” King Henry understood two things : 1. A man : 
2. A dish of meat; and was seldom deceived in 
qither : For a man, none more complete than Sir 
Ralph [Sadler,] who was at once a most exquisite 
writer, and a most valiant and experienced soldier; 

a ualifications that seldom meet, (so great is the 
istance between the sword and the pen, the coat 
of mail and the gown,) yet divided this man and hik 
time: his night being devoted to contemplation, 
and his days to action. Little was liis body, but 
great his soul: the more vigorous, the more con- 
tracted. Quick and clear were his thoughts, speedy 


could fibt enduro the spending of that time in de- 
signing one action, which might perform two; or 
that delay in performing two, that might have de- 
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fewarded is least. Sikice honour hath , lost the 
vaJaB of a reward) men have lost the merit of vir- 
tue^ and both become mercenary; men luatinK 
rather after tlie wealth that buyethi than after the 
qualities that deservAit. 

“Two thin;^ he observed, broke treaties ; 
ousy, when pnnces are successful ; and fear, when 
they are unfortunate. Power, that hath need of 
none, makes all coDfedera(||e^ either when it is felt, 
nr when it is feared, or when it is enWed. 

“ Three things Cato repented of : 1. That he went i 

* by, water when he might Ao by land: 2. That he 

trusted^ woman with a secret; 3.* That he lost*} 
’time. Two thin^ta Sir Ralph repented for : 1. That 
he had communicated a secret or two ; 2. That he 
had lost any hour of the morning between four a 
clock and ten. . , , , . 

He learned in King Henry the Eighth’s time, as 
Cromwell’s instrument, what he must advise (in 
point of religion) in Q,uecn Elizabeth’s time, as an 
eminent counlielior : His maxim being this, that 
zeal was the duty of a private breast, ana moderation 
the interest of a public state. The Protestants, Sir 
Ralph’s conscience would have in the commence- 
ment of Queen Elizabeth, kept in hope ; the Papists, 
his prudence would not have cast into despair. 
It was a. maxim at that time in another case, that 
France should not presume, nor Spain be desperate. 

“ He saw the interest of this state altered six 
times, and died an honest man : the crown put upon 
four heads, yet he continued a faithful subject : re- 
ligion changed, as to the public constitution of it, 
five times, yet he kept the faith.* 

A Spartan one day boasted, that his countrymen 
had been often buried in Athena: the Athenian 
replied: but we are most of us buried at home. So 
fn-eat was Sir Ralph’s success in the Northern wars, 
mat many a Scotchman found his grave in Eng- 
land ; so exact his conduct and wanness, that few 
Englishmen had theirs in Scotland: the same 
ground giving them their coffin, that (fid their cra- 
dle; and their birth, that did their death. Our 
knight’s two incomparable qualities, were discipline 
ancT intelligence ; the last discovered him all the 
enemies’ advantages, and the first gave them none. 

• “ His two main designs were, 1. An interest in his 

K rince, by service ; 2. An alliance with the nobility 
y marriage: upon which two bottoms he raised 
himself to that pitch of honour and estate, that time 
could not wear out, nor any alterations embezzle ; 
he bequeathing to ms worshipful posterity the bless- 
ing of heaven upon his integrity; the love of man- 
kind for his worth; and (as Mr. Fuller saith) a 
pardon granted him when he attended my Lord 
Cromwell at Rome, for the sins of hia family for 
three immediate generations, (expiring in R. Sadler, 
Esquire, lately dead.) His last negotiation was 
that in Scotland, during the troubles there about 
Queen Mary : So searching and pearcing ho was. 
Mibat no letter or advise passed, whereof he had 
not a copy : so civil and obliging, that thereiwaB no 
' partv that had not a kindness for him ; so grave and 
Bolid, that he was present at all counsels; so close 
qnd unseen, that his hand, though unseen, was in 
every motion of ihdt state : and so successful, that 
he left the nobility so divided, that they could not 
design anything upon the king; and the king so 
weak, that he coidd not cast off the queen ; and all 
so tottering, that the'y must depend on Queen 
Elizabeth. 

“ Three things he bequeathed such as may have 
the honour to succeed him, 1. All letters that con- 
•emed him since of years, filed; 2. All occurrences, 
since he was ctpable of observation, registered ; 3. 
All expenses, since he lived of himselfi booked. 
Epaminondas was the first Grecian qnd Sir Ralph 
Sadler was one of the last Rnglishmen.”t 
The monument of Sir Ralph Sadler is worth a 
. * If tlth meaniu ai may be alSRwdluuiPMted, “ the ftlth of 

, * Lloyd’s State fTortlitw, p. the tint ofthoae len ' 
hHiueuihcd by Sir Ralph Sailfer. the imlillc now enjoya tlie I 


[It by meana of the late publication of hla 1 
isaa of the aeooDd is piattw of ramU 


parUcular description, as the inscription alludes to 
ms history ; and with these, the last memorials of 
ms fame and grandeur, his history vrill be appro- 
priately concluded. 

Desenption qfilie Monument qfSirJRalpk Sadler, 
tn Standon Church,* Hertfordshire. 

The monument is supported by two round pillars, 
with an arch in the middle, in which the following 
mscription is placed | 

“ Thia wortbic knishtn in his youth waaliroufht up witii Thomna 
GromweH, allerwaida LoidGromwuH; and wlien lie came to inuira 
(wtato hy became hia aecretarip, H|r ineanca wlu^f ho did writ 
manie thiumM toiichinge mattera of state, nntl by that nieaneahu 
in continuance of tiinu was koowen to King Heiirye the VIll., wim 
coneeaviiw a good opiniun^f him aa a man moot to aurvn Mm, 
took him from the Lord (Cromwell, almte the 8S yoare of liu raigne, 
into bit ocrvice, and aiiotc the 30 yeare of liis migiie mudo lum 
one of hia principal seerotariea. Thu Kinge did moat vmjilnye 
him in service towoidc Scotland, wbitlier he aente him In diverse 
and aondrie jnmeys, both in warn; and peace, in which service ho 
Iwlmved himself with such dcligunco and tidelite. and lie ever 
canio home in the Kinge’a favour, and nut imruwanied. He was 
of the privie oounaell with King Henry VIII.; with King Edward 
thoVl. ; he was made Knight liaiincret at Muakelborowe fiulde; 
and in the loth yeaio of (fuene Elizalioth ho was made Chancel- ' 
Inr of the Duchy of Laneatatcr, in which utfico lie continued until his 
deathe. He was a diligente and truatyu aervaiite to hia prince, 
and faytlifiil to tho atatu, and Indovcd in hia countrie. Ho died in 
tha sqth feere of hia age, A. B. 1507, and in the SOtli yoare of 
Utfene ESMSbcUi, and ia here buried.” 

Under this inscription is the effigy of a knight in 
armour, lying upon a piece of stone cut in the form 
of a mat, tinder which ia inscribed hia motto. Below 
are the effigies of his three sons and four daughters, 
kneeling 

The monument ia surmoimted with Sir Ralph's 
coat-armorial, which, by patent dated February 4, 
1676, is the follovung: “He beareth Or, a Lion 
Rampant, party per Fesse, Azure, and Gules, Armed 
and Langued Argent. Crest—on a wreath a Dcmi- 
T^yoii Rampant Azure, crowned with a Ducal Coro- 
net; Or; motto. S'emtrc Deo S^pere.** 

At tho foot of^ne of the pilrars is the following 
inscription :~ 

Ambttimt hostU, <n concUlfs apertvs^Jldau regie famvlus, 
at ttfmptr amaior jpafrice, virtute erevft.** 

Near ffie monument stood tho standard which ho 
took friTm the king of Scotland, armed with iron» 
and as high as a horseman’s sword could reach. 

On a stone in the chancel of tho church is the 
following description : 

Radelpliua Badleir tituliim oortitua equeatrem, 

Principibui tribua aToania o cenailnia unua, 

Auapiciia sum Cmmwellt dediiittua in aulam 
Henrici Octavi, qiiem aecretariua omni 
Officio cohii Regique Gregiquefidelia, 

Vuxillarem equitem roe Muacleburgia vidit, 

Edwardui Sextus Scotiam cum frangeret armii ; 

Ducum Lanoaslremia sublime trilwnal 
Caneellarius uscendi, quod pondus honoris 
ElixubetlMB mem ponsuit diademqseneeUe, 

Expleut nature sua et gloria partn, 

Maturus Ihcili deeepor ah irbore mictus. 

Oinit An. Dorn. 1687, 33 Elisth. etatia SO. 

Richard Vernon Sadlcir, Esq., of Southampton, 
the present venerable representative of Sir Ralph, 
paid the following tribute at the tomb of his great 
ancestor : 

VEBSBS ON A VISIT TO THB 

MONUMENT OF BIB RALPH SADLER, KNIGHT BANNEBET, 
AT STANDON IN HEBTFOBDBHIBE. 

Spirit rdve|«d I if aught lianeath the sky. 

Gun fur a moment’s space engage thine eye : 

If tender sympathies are Rilt above. 

And souls refined retain parental love ; 

Listen, and, with a smile of favour see 
Him, who descends hy lineal birth ftom tbeel 

In pensive mood, with awftil tread I eomey 
To Aed reflection at thy hallow'd tomb. 

Though dormant lie the huimura, once our boost, 

“ Till, Qiffi of fame he mmC, 


Thwgh much of weali... 

Enough of wealth remains, enough of ftume. 
To save firom dark obscurity our nniAo ; 

And when the strange vicissitiidea 1 trace. 
Which sunk to humlilor lifii thy generous rac( 
When the AIm pride of pedigree would rbe, 
And wake ambiliun by Hatlniillcm sighs. 

My ennscioua tfiiritbids me not reiuno 
At loas of treasures, which were never mine ; 


wuiisii wvrv iiwd p 

June tlie look of ihankAIncaa to heaven, , 

Who. thouidi withlwldliig muoh, cootent faaa given. 



lie JOHN 

Rimn thKt flow AilI coiiioiM at the Mraroe, 

By Timo'e itronr band impellM, ibncka their ooune s 
Bui He, who ruloi the world with itronger hand, 

Can bid new fountain! me t* enrich the land. 

Oh I if He wisdom live, 1*11 ne'er oomnloin 
That otbeii now poem thy wide domain. 

While in the vale of leanTl miek the road 
Tlwt leads Ihiouirh darkneea to the bloat abode. 

Where all dwtinctions eeaao, wiiere son and sire. 
Monarch and alave, to praioo their God compiro.— R.V.8. 


JOHN LEyDEN, M. D. « 

The Bubject of the present brief memorial will be 
Ions distinRuished among thcYie whom the clastieitjr 
and ardour of genius have raised to distinction from 
an obscure and humble origin. John Leyden was 
descended from a family of small fanners, long set- 
tled upon the estate of Cavers, in the vale of Teviot, 
a few miles from Hawick. He loved to, mention 
some traditional rhymes, which one of his anc^ 
tors had composed, and to commemorate the 
prowess of another, who had taken arms with the 
msurgent Camcroniaiis, about the time of the Revo- 
lution, and who distinguished himself by his gal- 
lantry at the defence of thB church-yard of l^njccjd 
2l8t August, l(i89, against a superior body hr Hi}, 
landers, wiien Colonel Cleland, the leader of these 
rustic enthusiasts^ jyas slain at their head. John 
Leyden, residing in the village of Denholm, and 
parish of Cavers, Roxbnrgh8hir& and Isabella 
Scott, his wife, were the parents of Dr. Leyden, and 
still survive to deplore ^ha irreparable loss of a son, 
the honour alike of his family and country. Their 
irreproachable life, and simplicity of manners, rc- 
rornmended them to the respect and kindness of their 
neighboura and to the protection of the family of Mr. 
Douglas of Cavers, upon whose estate th^' resided. 

John Leyden, so eminent for the genius which he 
displayed, and the Extensive knowledge which he 
accumulated during his brief career, was born, at 
Denholm, on 8th September, 1775, and bred up, like 
other children in the same humble line of me, to 
such country labour as suited his strength. 

** About a year after his birth,” says his* relative 
and biographer. Mr. Morton, ” his parents removed 
to Henlawshiel, a lonely cottage, about three miles 
from Denholm, on the farm of Nether Tofts, which 
was then held by Mr. Andrew Blythe, his mother's 
uncle. Here they lived for sixteen years, during 
which his father was employed, first as shepherd, 
and afterwards in managing the whole business of 
the farm, his relation having had the misfortune to 
lose his sight. The cottage, which was of very 
simple construction, was situated in a wild pastoral 
spot near the foot of Ruberslaw, on the verge of the 
heath which stretches down from the sides of that 
majestic hill. The simplicity of the interior corres- 
ponded with that of its outward appearance. But 
the kind aflections, cheerful content, intelligence, 
and piety, that dwelt beneath its lowly roof, made it 
such a scene as poets have imagined in their de- 
scriptions of theinnocence and happiness of rural life. 

Leyden was taught to read by his grandmother, 
who. after her husband’s death, resided in the 
family of her son. Under the care of this venerable 
and anectionnte instructress his progress was rapid. 
That insatiable desire of knowietlge, twhich after- 
wards formed so remarlfiible a feature in liis cha- 
racter, soon began to show itself. The historical 
passages of the Bible first caughi his attention : and 
It was not long before he made himself familiarly 
acquainted with every event recorded in the Old and 
New Testaments.”* 

Thus Leyden was ten years of age before he had 
an opportunity of atte^ing a public place of educa- 
tion ; and as the death of nis first teacher, William 
llinison, school-fiiaster at Kirktown, soon after took 
place, sthe humble studies of the future poet, anti- 
quary, and orientalist, were atUourned till the sub- 
sequent year, (1766,) when a Mr. W. Scott taught 
the same school. But the sacred fire had alre^y 

* Memolis of Lerden, by tho Rov. James MorUm, prefixed tu 
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caught to the ready fuel which nature had adjusted 
for Its supply. The ardent and unutterable longing 
for inforhiation of cvery^escription, which charac- 
teri^ John Leyden as much as any man who over 
lived, was now roused and u|fon the watch. The 
rude traditionary tales and ballads of the once 
warlike district of Teviotdale were the readiest food 
which ofTcred itself to this awakening appetite for 
knowledge. These sopgs and legends became 
rooted in liis memory, and he so identified his feel- 
‘ngs with the wild, adventurous, and daring charac- 
ters which they celebrafe, that the associations thus ‘ 
formed in chiRlhood, and cherished in youth, gave 
an eccentric and romantic tincture to his own mind, 
and many, if not all the peculiarities of his tnanner 
ind habits of thinking may be traced to his imita- 
ing the manners and assuming the tone of a bor- 
derer of former times. To this may he oseribed his 
eager admiration of adventurous deeds and military 
achievement, his contempt of luxury, his zealous 
and somewhat exclusive preference ’hf his native 
district, an aflbeted dislike to the southroti, as the 
“aiild enemies of Scotland.” an earnest desire to 
join to the reputation of high literary ncciuiremcnts 
he praise of an adept at all manly exercises, and 
he disregard , of ceremony, and bold undaunted 
bearing in Bociety| which might be supposed to have 
characterized an ancient native of the border. In 
Ilia early days, also, he probably really felt the in- 
fluence of those supersiitioiia impressions, which at 
a later period lie used sometimes to assume^ to 
the great amusement of his friends, and astonish- 
iient of strangers. It was indeed somewhat singu- 
.ar,, when he got upon this topic, to hear Leyden 
nnaintaiii powerfully, and with great learning, tho 
iXploded doctrines of demonology, and sometimes 
.‘ven affect to confirm the strange tales with which 
his memory abounded, by reference to the ghostly 
Bxpcriences of his childhood. Even to those most 
ntimatc with him, he would sometimes urge such 
topics, in a manner wliich made it impossible to 
determine whether ho was serious or jocular ; and 
most probably his fancy, though not his sober judg- 
ment, actually retained some impressions borrowed 
from the scenes he has himself described. 

The woodland’s mmlire ehaile that pearantit fear, 

The iMuntod mountain- stroanin that murmur’d near, 

The aniiquo toiiib-atone, and tho rhurch-yard erecn, 

Seiiin'd to iinitn me with the world iiniwen : 

Ofl when tho enMtcrn moon twn darkly red, 

1 lieaid tiie viewlera pnera of tho dead, 

Heard in the breeze tho wanderiiifreinritii Righ, 

Or airy Rkirti uniecn, that rustled by.-'Seenes qf Infancy 

But the romantic legend and heroic ballad did 
not satiate, though they fed, his youthful appetite 
for knowledge. The obscure shepherd boy never 
heard of any source of information within his reach, 
without straining every nerve to obtain access to it. 
A companion, for example, had met with an odd 
volume of the Arabian Night’s Entertainments, and 
gave an account of its contents, which excited 
curiosity of young Leyden. This precious book was 
in possession of a blacksmith’s apprentice, who 
lived at several mijes’ distance from Denholm* and 
the season was winter. Leyden, however, waded 
through the snow, to present himself by day-hreak 
at the forgo door, and request a perusal of this in- 
teresting hook in presence of the owner, for an un- 
limited loan was scarcely to be looped for. He was 
disappointed, was obliged t6 follow the blacksmith 
“a still greater distance, where he was employed 

. some temporary job, and when he found him, 
the son of Vulcan, with caprice worthy of a modem 
collector, was not disposed to impart his treasury 
and put him off with some apology. Leyden re- 
mained stationary beside him the whole day, till 
tho lad, softened, or wearied out by his pertinacity, 
actually madd him a present of the volume, and he 
returned home by sun-set, exhausted by hunger and 
fatigue, but in tnurapham possession of a treasure, 
for which hgg^ala have subjected himself to yet 
greater priy^ops. This childish history took place 
when he was about eleven years old ; nor is there 
any great violence in conjecturing that these foad- 
naung tales, obtained with so mych difficulty, may 
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have mven his youthful mind that decided turn 
towards oriental learning which was displayed 
through his whole life, and: illustrated by his regret- 
ted and too early decease. At least, the anecdote 
affords an early and striking illustration of the ar- 
dour of his literary curiosity, and the perseverance 
which marked his pursuit of the means for gratify- 

Either sources of infonnation now began to offer 
themselves, scanty indeed, comparedt to, those which 
are accessible to thoiisanas of a more limited capa- 

• city, but to Leyden as invaluable as an iron spike, 
of a Birmingham knifei, would hav9 been to Alex* 

' ander Selkirk, during his solitary resideoce.on Juan 
Fernandez. ,From the new teacher at Kirktown, 
Leyden acquired some smattering of the Latin lan- 
guage; but ere he could make any progress, the 
school became again vacant in the year 1786. Next 
year it was again opened by a thira school-master, 
named Andrew Scott, under whom Leyden gained 
some knowledge of arithmetic. Thus transferred from 
one teacher to another, snatching information at such 
times, and in such portions, as those precarious 
circumstances afforded, he continued not only to 
retain the elemental knowledge which he had ac- 
quired, but to, struggle onwura vigorously in the 
paths of learning. It seems probable that the dis- 
advantage sustained from want df the usual assist- 
ances to early learning, may, in so energetic a mind 
as that of Leyden, be in many respects balanced by 
tbe habit of severe study, ana painful investigation, 
which it was necessary to substitute for those ad- 
ventitious aids. The mind bocoiiies doubly familiar 
with that information which it has attained through 
its own laborious and determined perseverance, and 
acquires a readiness in encountering and overcoming 
diinculties of a similar nature, from the conscious- 
ness of those which it has already successfully sur- 
mounted. Accordinglv, Leyden used often to impute 
the extraordinary facility which ho possessed in the 
acouisition of languages to the unassisted exercises 
of his juvenile years. 

About this period his predominant desire for learn- 
ing had determined his parents to breed youn^ Ley- 
den up for the Church of Scotland, trusting lor his 

• success to those early talents which already dis- 
played themselves so strongly. Mr. Duncan, a 
Canieroiiian minister at Denholm, became now his 
instructer in the Latin language. It does not appear 
that he had any Greek tutor ; nevertheless he pro- 
bably had acquired some knowledge of the clemeiffs 
of that language before he attended the College of 
Edinburgh in 1790, for the purpose of commencing 
his professional studies. The late worthy and 
deamed Professor Andrew Dalzell used to describe, 
with some humour, the astonishment and amuse- 
ment excited in bis class when John Leyden first 
stood up to recite his Greek exercise. The rustic, 
yet undaunted manner, the humble dress, the high, 

' .^arsh tone of his voice, joined to the brood provin- 
cial accent of Teviotdale, discomposed, onehis first 
‘ occasion, the gravity of the professor, and totally 
routkl that of the students. But it was soon per- 
ceived that these uncouth attributes were joined to 
polities which conAnanded respect and admiration. 
The rapid progress of the young rustic attracted the 
approbation and countenance of the professor, who 
was ever prompt to distinguish and encouram 
ment; and to those aftiong the students who did 
not admit literary proficients as a shelter for the 
ridicule due since the days of Juvenal to the scholars 
tom coat and unfashionable demeanour, Leyden 
jvas in no respect averse from showing strong rea- 
sons, adapted tie their comprehension and affecting 
their personal safety, for keeping their mirth within 
decent bounds. 

The Greek language was long his favourite study, 
and, considering his opportunities, he became much 
more intimately acquamted w jtfc it s best authors 
than ia usual in Scotland, even%nnM those who 
make some pretensions to literature. ^Hie Latin he 
understood thoroughly; and it is perhaps the best 
oroof of his classical attainments^ that* at a later 
neriod, to use 1^ own expression, *'^he passed 
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muster pretty well when introduced to Dr. Parr.” 

Leyden was now, at the fountainhead of know- 
led«, and availed himself of former privations, by 
quaffing it in largo draughts. He noi only attended 
all the lectures usually connected with the study of 
theology, but several olhess, particularly some of 
the medical classes, — a circumstance which after- 
wards proved important to his outset in life, although 
at the tipie it could only be ascribed to his restless 
and impatient pursuit after %cience of every descrip- 
tion. Admission to these lectures was easy, from 
the liberality of the profiiesors, who throw their 
classes gratuitously; open to young men educated 
for the church, a privilege of which' Leyden availeil 
himself to the utmost extent. There were, indeed, 
few branches of study in which ho did not make 
some proOTess. Besides the learned languages, ho 
acquinri French, Spanish, Italian, and German, 
was familiar with the ancient Icelandic, and studied 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian. 

But though he soon became particularly distin ■ 
guished by bis talents as a linguist, few departments 
of science altogether escaped bis notice. He inves- 
tigated moral philosophy with the ardour common 
to all youths of talent who studied ethics, under the 
aaspic^&of Professor Dugald StewaVt, with w’hoso 
personal notice he was honoured. He b%cainc a re- 
spectable mathematician, and was at least superfi- 
cially acquainted with natural 4)hiloBophy, natural 
history, cliemistry, botany, and mineralc^y. These 
various sciences he acquired in different degrees, and 
at difierent times, during hia residence at College. 
They were the fruit of no very regular plan of study : 
whatever subject interested ni^mind at the time at- 
tracted his principaiottention till time and industry 
had overcome the difficulties which it presented, and 
was then exchanged for another pursuit. It seemed 
frequent)^ to be Leyden's object to learn just so much 
of a particular science as shoidd enable him to re- 
sume it at any fiiffure period ; and to those who ob- 
jected to the miscellaneous, or occasionally the su- 
perficial nature of his studies he used to answer 
with his favourite interjection. " Dash it, man, never 
mind : if you have the scaffolding ready, you can 
run up file masonry when you please." But this 
mode of study, however successful with John Ley- 
den, cannot be sofely recommended to a student of 
less retentive memory andyobust application. With 
him, however, at least while he remained in Britain, 
it seemed a matter of little consequence for what 
length of time he resigned any particular branch of 
study ; for when either some motive, or mere caprice, 
induced him to resume it, he could, with little diffi- 
culty, reunite all the broken associntions, and begin 
where he left off months or years before, without 
having lost an inch of ground during the interval. 

The vacations which our student spent at home 
were employed in arranging^ methodizing, and en- 
larging, the information which he acquired during 
his winter’s attendance at College. His father’s 
cottage affording him little opportunity for quiet and 
seclusion, he was obliged to look out for accommo- 
dations abroad, and some of his places of retreat 
were sufficiently extraordinary. In a wild recess, 
in the den or glen which gives name to the village 
of Denholm, he contrived a sort of furnace for the 
purpose of such chemical experiments as he was 
adequate to qierforming. jput his chief place of re- 
tirement was tne sinallpansh church, a gloomy and 
ancient building, generally believed in the neighbour- 
hood to be haunted. To this chosen place ol study, 
usually locked during week-days, Leyden mode en- 
trance by means of a window, read there for many 
hours in the day, and deposited his books and speci- 
mens in a retired pew. It was a well-chosen spot 
of seclusion, for the kirk (exbepting during divine 
service) is rather a place of terror io the Scottish 
rustic, and that of Cavers was rendered more so by 
many a tale of ghosts and witchcraft, of which it 
was the suppom scene; and to which Leyden, 
partly to indulge his humour, and partly to securo 
his retirement, contrived to make some modern ad- 
ditions. The nature of his abstruse studies, wmo 
spedmens of natural history, as toads and adders^ 
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left exposed in their spirit-vials, and one or two 
practical jests played off upon the more curious of 
the peasantry, rendered his sloomy haunt not only 
venerated by the wise, but feared by the simple of 
the parish, who began to account this abstracted 
student like the gifted (person described by Words- 
wortli, as possesstng— 

- waking empfae wide ai dieaim. 

An ample aovereignty nr eye and ear ; 

Rieh are hia walks wt^h aqiiomacunil cheer ; ' 

Tlie resuni of lib inner spirit teems 

Vath wtal Buunib and muniiuiy gleams 

Of high astunishmenl f nd pleasing tear. • 

^This was a distinction which, as we have already 
hinted, he was indeed not unwilling to aflect. and to 
which, so far as the visions ejtisting in the high fancy 
of the poet can supply those ascribed to the actual 
-ghost-soer, he had indeed no slight pretensions. 

Books as well as retirement were necessary to 
the progress of Leyden’s studies, and not always 
attainable. But his research collected from every 
guarter such as were accessible by loan, and he sub- 
lected himself to the utmost privations to purchase 
those that were not otherwise to be procured. The 
reputation also of his prosperous career of learning 
obtained him occasional access to (he library at Ca- 
vers: an excellent old collection, in which oeTn^t, 
for the Bibt time, many of those works of the mid- 
dle ages which he studied with so much research 
and success. A Pi^oissart, in particular, translated 
by Lord Berners, captivated his attention with all 
those tales to sava^ virtue dear,” which coincided 
with his taste for chiwilry. and with the models on 
which it had been formed : and tales of the Black 
Prince, of the valiant Ghandos, and of Geoffrey 
te-Noire, now rivalled the legends of Johnie Arm- 
strong. Walter the Devil, and the Black Douglas. 

In the country^ Leyden’s society was, naturally 
considerably restrictedi, but while at College it be- 
gan to extend itself* among such pf his fclTow-stu- 
dents as were distinguished for proficiency in learn- 
ing. Among these we may number the celebrated 
author of the Pleasures of Hope ; the Rev. Alexan- 
der Murray, united with Leyden in the kindred pur- 
suit of oriental learning, and whose lainp,Jiko that 
of his friend, was extinguished at the moment when 
It was placed in the moat conspicuous elevation 
William Erskine^ with whom Leyden renewed his 
friendship in India; the late ingenious Dr. Thomas 
Brown, distinguished for his early proficiency in the 
science of moral philosophy, of which he was pro- 
fessor in the Edinburgh College; the Rev. Robert 
Lundi& Minister of Kelso, and several other young 
men of talents, who at that time pursued their stu- 
dies in the University of Edinburgh. 

I^den was also fortunate enough to attract the 
notice and patroiyige of Dr. Robert Anderson of 
Edinburgh, the first man of letters who presented 
the public with a complete edition of English poetry 
from the time of Chaucer, downwards. The notice 
and encouragement of a gentleman, whose benevo- 
lence of disposition placed all his literary experience 
at the command of the young student was of the 
utmost consequence to the direction of his studies, 
and was always warmly remembered and kindly 
acknowledged by John Leyden, t who, under the 
Doctor’s patronage, had also an opportunity of try- 
ing hia young wings by^a flight or two in the poeti- 
cal department of the Edinburgh Medhxine. 

In the year 1796, after five or six years spent at 
the College of Edinburgh, the recommendation of 
Professor Dalzell procured Leyden the situation of 
private tutor to the sons of Mr. Campbell of Fair- 
field, a i^uation which he retained for two or three 
years. During the winter of 179& he attended the 
two young gentleme%eo their studies at the College 
of St. Andrew’s. Here he had the advantage of the 
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acquaintance of Professor Hunter, an aumirablb 
classical scholar, and to whose kind instructions he 
professed much obligation. The secluded ritua'tion 
also of St. Andrew’s, the monastic life of the stu- 
dents, the fragments of nnti<|liity with which that 
once metropolitan town is surrounded, and the libra- 
ries of its Colleges, gave him additional opportunity 
and impulse to pursue his favourite plane of study. 

About the time he resided at St. Andrew’^ the re- 
nown of Mun^ Park, add Leyden’s enthusiastic at- 
tachment to oil researches connected with oriental 
learning, turned his thotights towards the history of 
Mfric.<i, in whifth he found much to enchant yn itifa- 
gination that loved to dwell upon the grand, the 
marvellous, the romantic, and even the horrille, 
and which was rather fired than appalled by the 
picture of personal danger and severe privation. 
Africa, indeed, had peculiar charms for Leyden. He 
delighted to read or hosts, whose arrows intercepted 
the sun-beams ; of kings and leaders, who judged 
of the numberless number of their solckers by march- 
ing them over the trunk of a cedar, ond only deem- 
ed their strength sufficient to take the field when 
such myriads had passed as to reduce the solid tim- 
ber to impalpable dust ; the royal halls also of Da- 
homay, built of skulls and cross-bones, and jnoist- 
ened with the daily blood of new victims of tyran- 
ny;— all, in shortl that presented strange, Wild, and 
romandc view4 of what have been quaintly entitled 
” the ultimitics and surnmitics of human nature,” 
and which furnished new and unheard-of. facta in 
the history of man, had great fascination for his ar- 
dent imagination. And about this time he used to 
conm into company, quite full of these extraordinary 
stories, garnished faithfully with the unpronounce- 
able names of the despots and tribes of Africa, which 
any one at a distance would have taken for the ex- 
orcism of a conjuror. , The fruit of his researchea 
he gave to the public in a small volume, entitled, 

*’ A Historical and HhilosopbicarSketch uf the Dis- 
coveries and Settlements ol the Europeans in North- 
ern and Western Africa, at the close of the 18lh Cen- 
tury,” crown 8vo, 1799. It is written on the plan of 
Raynal’s celebrated work, and, as it contains a deal 
and lively abridgment of the information afiurded 
by travellers whose works are of rare occurrence, it 
was favourably received by the public. A rnuiig Ley- 
den’s native hills, however, there arose a groundless 
rroort that this work was compiled for the purpose 
of questioning whether the evidence of Mungo Pork 
Went the length of establishing the western course 
of the Niger. This unfounded rumour gave oflenee 
to some of Mr. Park’s friends, nicely jealous of the 
fame of their countryman, of whom they had such 
ius reason to be proud. And thus, what would havo 
been whimsical enough, the dispute regarding the 
course of the Niger in Africa had nearly occasioned 
a feud upon the Scottish border. For John Leyden 
happening to be at Hawick while the upper troop of 
RoxburMshire yeomanry were quartered there, w^ 
told, whh many exaggerations, of menaces thrown 
out against him, and advised to leave the town. • 
Leyden was then in the act of quitting the place ; 
but, instead of expediting his retreat, in consequence 
of this friendly hint, he instantly marched to the 
market-place, at the time when toe corps paraded 
there, humming surlily, like one of Ossian’s heroes, 
the fragment of a border song, , 

Pve dom nse HI, I'll bn»k me wrangt 
“ ‘ Iwillgenf. 

into 


seeking a quarrel, with which his critics, mors majth 
rum, would readily have indulged him, had not friend- 
ly interposition appeased the causeless resentment of 
both parties. Toe IRaUtrg qf African DiacoTtrUc* 
Leyden proposed to extend to four volumes 8vo, and 
hod made great pr^arations for the work ; he was in 
constant communication on the aufaject with Meesn. 
Longman and Qa.j»by(whom it was to have been 
pifilished, antefflie sheets were actuidly printed, 
when the was intenrupted by his Indian voy- 
age. 

On Leyden’s return to Edinburgh from St An- 
drew’s, fis roaidixi with his pupUs in the family nf 









cia^ appeared to belong to a part 
which he himself was well acqua 
time also Mr. Archibald Constable^ whose enter- 
prising and liberal conduct of business, has since 
mode his name so conspicuous as a publisher, was 
opening business chiefly as a retailer of curious and 
ancient books, a department in which he possessed 
extensive knowledge: Mr. Richard Heber, the ex- 
tent of whose invaluable library is generally known, 
was, in the winter of 1799-1800, residir^ in Edin- 
burgh, and a frequenter of course of Mr. Constable’s 
shop, where he made many valuable acquisitions, 
at a rate very different from the exactions of the^; 
present day. In these researches he formed an ac- 
quaintance with Leyden, who examined, as an ama- 
teur, the shelves which Mr. Heber ransacked as a 
purchaser, and the latter discovered with pleasure 
tHe unknown author of the poems which I have al- 
ready alluded to. The acquaintance soon ripened 
into friendship, and was cemented by mutual advan- 
tage. Mr. Heber had found an associate as ardent 
as himself in the pursuit of classical knowledge, 
'sml who would willingly sit up night after night to 
collate editions, and to note various reading!; and 
^ydep, besides the advantage and instruction which 
he denved from Mr. Heber’s society, enjoyed that of 
■being introduced, by^is powerful recommendation, 
to the literary gentlemen of Edinburgh, with whom 
he lived iir intimacy. Among these may be reckon- 
ed the late Lord Woodhouselee, Mr. Henry Macken- 
zie the distinguished autliprof TheManqfPeeling, 
and the Reverend Mr. Sidney Smith, then residing , 
in Edinburgh, fi;om all of whom Leyden recoivedi 
flattering attention, and many important testimonies^ 


the spirit Leyden dictated desperate resistance, 
and, flnding he was likely to be overpowered, ha 
flung himself froi% the top. and, Seizing a rope, pre- 
cipitate himself on deck by letting it slide rapidly 
through his grasp. In this operation he lost the skin 
of both hands, out of course won his wager. But 
when he observed his friends look grave at the ex- 

S ensive ti|rn which their jest had taken, he tore and 
ung mto the sea the order for the money which 
they had given him, and contented himself with the 
triumph, which his spirit and agility had gained. 
This little anecdote may illustrate his character in 
more respects than one. 

In rociety John Leyden’s first appearance had 
something that revolted the fastidious and alarmed " 
the delicate. He was a bold and uncompromisinK 

n utant, and neither subdued his tone, nor moh- 
the form of his argument out of deference to 
the rank, age^ or even sex, of those with whom he 
was maintaming it. His voice, wlgch was naturally 
loud and harsh, was on such occasions exaggera- 
ted .into what he himself used to call his aata-fonea, 
which were not very pleasant to the ear of stran- 
gers. His manner was animated, his movements 
abrupt, and the gestures with whieh he enforced his 
arguments^rsther forcible than elegant; so that, al- 
together, his first appearance was somewhat appal- 
hng to p^ons of low animal spirits, or shy ana re- 
served habits, as well as fo all who expected much 
reverence in society on account of the adventitious 
circumstances of rank or station. Besides, his spir-i 
its were generallirat top-flood^ and entirely occupied 
with what had last arrested his attention ; and thus 
ihiB own feats, or his own studies, were his u^ic 
more frequently than is consistent with the order of 
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home^ his ftiond Tentured to remonstrate with him and follies John Leyden.stood fiee and btninless. Ho 
on this extraordinary exhibition, to which hisde- was deeply impressed with the truths of Christianity, 
fence was^ ''Dash it, man, they would have thought of which ne was at all times a ready and ardent as- 
1 was a/ratd to sing before them." In short, nis sertor, and his faith attested by the purity of 
^tism, his bold assumption in society, his affecta- morals, which is its best earthly evidence. To the 
tion of neglecting many of its forms as trifles be- pleasures of the table he wan totally indiiierent— 
neath his notice, circufostances which oftra excited never exceeded the bounds of temperance in wine, 
against his first appearance an undue and dispro- though frequently in society where there was tempia- 
portionate prejudu^ were entirely founded upon the i tion to do so, and seemedf hardly to enjoy any re- 
resolution to support his independence, and to assert freshment excepting tea, of which he sometimes 
that character formed oetween the lettered scholar, - drank very Urge quantities. When he was travel- 
and the wild rude Borderer, the counterpart as it ling or studying, hia temperance became severe ab- 
were of Anacharsis, the^ihilosophic Scythian, which, stinence, and he often^assed an entire day without- * 
from his infancy, he was ambitious of maintain-* any other fooS than a morsel of bread. To Bleef»he 
ing. was equally indifferent, and when, during the latter 

His humble origin was with him rather a subj^t part of his residence in Edinburgh, he frequently 
of honest pnde than of false shame, and he was in- spent the day in company, he used, upon retiring 
temally not unwilling that hia deportment should home, to pursue his studies till a late nour in the 
to a certain degree partake of the simplicity of the morning, and satisfy himself with a very brief por- 
rtnks from which he had raised himself by his tal- tion of repose. It was the opinion of his friends, 
ents, to bear a share in the first society. He boasted that his strict temperance alone could have enabled 
in retaining these marks of his birth, as the Persian him to follow so hard a course of reading as he en- 
tribe, when raised to the rank of kings and conquer- joined himself. His pecuniary resources were ne- 
on, still displayed as their banner the leathern apron cessarily much limited ; but he knew- that indepen 
of the smith who founded their dynasty. He bore, dence, and the title of maintaining a free and un- 
however, with great goo^ humour all decqpt raillery controlled demeanour in society, can only be at- 
on his rough manners, and, was often ready to pro- tained by avoiding pecuniary embarrassmepts, and 
mote BUUh pleasantry by his own example. When a he managed his funds with such severe economy, 
ladyof rank and fashion one evening insisted upon his that he seemea always at ease upon his very nar- 
dancing, he wrote^next morning a lively poetical epis- row income. 

tie to her in the character of a dancing bear.* This We have only another trait to add to his charac- 
was his usual mode of escaping or apologiziiig for ter as a member of society. With all his bluntness 
any Aseus which hisjiigh spirits and heedless nab- and peculiarity, and under disadvantages of birth 
its might lead him to commit, and several very pretty and fortune, Leyden’s reception among females of 
c^ies of complimsfitary verses were a sort of peace- rank and elegance was favourable in a distinguished 
offering for trivial encroachgients upon the cere- degree. Whether it is that the tact of the fair sex 
monial of society. is finer than ours, or that they more readily par- 

Having thus marked strongly the defects of his don peculiarity in favour of originality, or that an 
manner, and the prejudice which they* sometimes uncommon address and manner is in itself a recom- 
excited, we craverredit from thejpublic, while we re- mendation to their favour, or that they are not so 
cord the real virtues and merits oy which they were readily offended as the male sex by a display of su- 
atoned a thousand-fold. L^den^s apparmt harsh- perior learning.— in short, whatever were the cause, 
ness of address covered a fund of real affection to it is certain that Leyden was a favourite among 
his friends, and kindness to all with whom he ming- those whose favour all are ambitious to attain, 
led, unwearied in their service and watchful to Among the ladies of distinction who honoured him 
oblige them. To gratify the slightest wish of a with their regard, it is sufficient to notice the late 
friend, he would engage at once in the most toil- Dutchess of Gordon and Lady Charlotte Camp- 
some and difficult researches, and when perhaps bell, [now Bury,] who were then leade^v of the fash- 
that friend had forgotten ho ever intimated such a ionable society of Edinburgh. It is time to return 
wish, Leyden came to pour down before him ,the to trace the brief events of nis life, 
fullest informadon on the subject which had excited In 1800, Leyden was ordained a preacher of the 

his attention. And his temper was in reality, not- gospel, and entered upon the functions then confer- 
withstanding an affectation of roughness, as gentle red upon him, by preaching in several of the churches 
as it was generous. No one felt more deeply, for in Edinburgh and the neighbourliood. His style of 
the distress of those he loved. No one exhibited pulpit oratory, was marked with the same merits 
more disinterested pleasure in their success. In dis- and faults which distinguished his poetry. His style 
pute, he never lost temper, and if he despised the was more striking than rhetorical, and his voice 
outworks of ceremony, he never trespassed upon and gestures more violent than elegant; but his 
the essentials of good- breeding, and was himself discourses were marked with strong traits of ori- 
the first to feel hurt and distressed if he conceived ginal genius, and although he pleaded an internal 
that he had, by any rash or hasty expresaion, injured feeling of disappointment at being unequal to attain 
the feelings of the most inconsiderable member of his own ideas of excellence as a preacheg it ^Ima 
the company. In all the rough play of his argu- impossible to listen to him without being convinced 
ment too, he was strictly good-humoured,, and was of his uncommon extent of learning, knowledge 
the first to laugh, if, as must happen occasionally to of ethics, and sincere zeal for the interest of ndi- 
those who talk much, and upon every subject, ,8ome gion. • *** 

disputant of less extensive but more accurate, infor- The autumn of the same year was employed in a 

mation, contrived to arrest him in his very pitch of tour to the Highlands and Hebrides, in which L^- 
pnde,bya home-feet pr incontroyjeitible armment. den accompanied two young foreigners who had 
And wnen his him and independent ^irit, nis firm studied at Edinburgh the preceding winter. In this 
and steady princimes of religion and virtue, his con||- tour he visited all the remarkable places of that 
stiuit good-humour, the extent and variety of his eni- interesting part of his native country^ and diverging 
didon. and the liveliness of his conversation^ were from the common and more commodious route, vis 
cimsidered, they must have been fastidious mdeed ited what ore called the rough bminda of theHirli- 
who,were not reconciled to the foibles or peculiarities lands, and investigated the deoaying traditions of 
of his tone and mi^er. Celtic manners and story which are yet preserved 

Many of those mose genius has raised them fo in the wild districts of Moidart and Knoidart. The 
distmction,,hiive fallen into the fetal error of regm- journal which he made on this occasion was a curi- 
ingLtiieir wit and tmenm as an excuse for the unlim- ous monument of his zeal and industry in these re- 
itea indulgence of their passions, rad their biogra- searches, and cogfointd much valuable information 
phers have too frequently to record the acts of on the suhfegaidrHighland manners and traditions, 
travogance, and habits , of immorality, which, die- which is7ow probably lost to the public. Itisrc- 
gracM and shortened their lives. From such crimes markable, that after long and painful research in 
« Bn thv goota Mssasmv Ar AusiMt. ism. quest of-originBl passages of the poems of Oesian, 
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he adopted an opinion more favourable t# their 
authenucity than o as lately prevailed in the literary 
world. But the confessed infidelity of Macpherson 
must always excite the strongest suspicion on this 
subject. Leyden composed, with his usual facilityi 
several detacned poems upon Highland tradUions, 
all of which have probably periled, excepting a 
ballad founded upon the romantic legend respecting 
Macphail of Golonsay and the mermaid of Corrie- 
vrekin, inscribed to Lady Gharloite Campbell and 
published in the third volume of the Aor</er Altn- 
. stTd-sy^ which appeared at she distance of about a 
twbUftmonth after the two first vohimes of thaU 
'work. *The opening of this ballad exhibits a power 
of numbers, which, for the mere melody of sound, 
has seldom been excelled in English poetry. Nor 
were these legendary effusions the only fruit of his 
journey ; for in his passage through Aberdeen, Ley- 
den so far gained the friendship of the venerable 
Professor Beattie, that he obtain^ his permission to 
make a transoript from the only existing copy of the 
interesting poem entitled Albania. This work which 
is a panegyric on Scotland, in nervous blank verse, 
written by an anonymous author in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, Leyden afterwaras repub- 
lished along with Wilson’s Clyde, under the title of 
Scottish Descriptive Poems^ 12iiip, 1602.^ 

In 1801,' when Mr. Lewis publiJhed his Tales of 
Wonder, Leyden was a contributor to that collec- 
tion, and furnished the ballad called the Elf-King. 
And in the following year, he employed hiiiiseff 
earnestly in the congenial task of procuring materi- 
als for the Minetrdsy of the Scottish Border^ the 
first publication of the Editor of that collection. In 
this labour, he was equally interested by friendship 
for the editor, and by his own patriotic zeal for the 
honour of the Scottish Borders, and both may be 
judged of from the following circumstance. An in- 
teresting fragment had been obtained of an ancient 
historical ballad, but the remainder, to the great dis- 
turbance of the editor and his coadjutor, was not to 
be recovered. Two days afterwards, while the Edi- 
tor was sitting with some company after dinner, a 
sound was heard at some distance like that of the 
whistling of a tempest through the torn rigging of the 
yessel which scuds before it. The sounds increased 
as they approached more near, and Leyden (to the 
great astonishment of such of the guests as did 
not know him) burst into the room, chanting the 
desiderated ballad, with the most enthusiastic jms- 
tu^ and all the energy of the saw-tones of hie 
voice already commemorated. It turned out, that 
he had walked between forty and fifty miles, and 
back again, for the sole purpose of visiting an old 
]:»rson who possessed this precious remnant of an- 
tiquity. His antiquarian researches and poetic tal- 
ents were also liberally exerted for the support of 
' this undertaking. To the former, the reader owes 
in a great measure the Dissertation on Fairy Super- 
stition, which, although arranged and digested by 
uMlimor, abounds with instances of sucn«curious 
• reading as Leyden alone had read, and was oriipnal- 
ly coftipilod by him ; and to the latter the spirited 
ballads entitled Lord Soulis and the Cout of K^ldar. 

’ ‘Leyden’s next piiUicatioii was 'The ComplayrU of 
Scotland^ a new edition of an ancient and singularly 
rare tract bearing that title, written by an uncertain 
author, about the year 1B48. This curious work was 
published by Mr. Constable, in the year 1801. As 
the tract was itself of a diffuse and comprehensive 
nature, touching upon many unconnected topicar 
^oth of public policy and pnvate life, as well as 
\eating of the learning, the poetry, the music, and 
tne arts of that qgrly period, it gave Leyden an op- 
portunity of pouring forth such a profusion of anti- 
quarian knowledge in the Preliminary Dissertation, 
Notes, and Glossary, as one would have thought 
could hardly have been accumulated daring so short 
a lifei dedicated, too,^ to so viajj^nd varied studies. 
The intimate acquaintance displayed 

with Scottish antiquities of every kind,TTOin manu- 
Bcrjpt histories and rare chronicles down to the tradi- 
tion of the peasant, and the rhymes even of the nur- 
Miy, evince an extent of research, power of arrange- 


ment, and facility of recollection, which has never 
been ^equalled in this department. 

This singular work was the means of introducing 
Leyden 'to the notice and correspondence of Mr. 
Ritson, the celebrated antiquary, who, in a journey 
to Scotland, during the next^ummer, found nothing 
which delighted him so much as the conversation w 
the editor of the Complaynt of Scotland, in whose 
favour he nmoothed down and softened the natural 
asperity* of his own disposition. The friendship, 
however, between these two authors was broken on 
by I^eydcn’s running his Border hobby-horse a foil 
tut against the Pythagorean palfrey of the Engli^ 
antiquary. Ritson, it must be well remembere^ad 
written a work agaiqst the use of animal food ; 
Leyden, on the other hand, maintained it was apart 
of a masculine character to eat whatever came to 
hand, whether the substance was vegetable or ani- 
mal cooked or unoooki^ ; and he concluded a tirade 
to this purpose, by eating a raw beef-stake before 
the terrified antiquary, who never afterwards could 
be prevailed upon to regard him, except as a kind of 
learned Ogre. This breach, however, did not hap- 

{>en till they met in London, previous to Leydetfa 
eaving Britain. 

Jlqpnif hile other pursuits were not abandoned in 
the stufly* of Scottish antiquities. The Edinburgh 
Magazine was united in 1802 with the old TScois Aio- 
gazine^ and was now put under tlie management of 
Leyden by Mr. Constable the pumisher. To this pub- 
lication, during the period of his management, which 
was about five or six months, he contributed several 
occasional pieces of prose amf poetry, in all of which 
he was successliil excepting in those where humour 
was required^ which talent, fiotwithstanding his 
unvaried hilarity of fomper, Leyden did not possess. 
Ho was also, during this year, engaged with his 
Scenes qf infancy^ a poem which was afterwards 
publishecl on the m of his leaving Britain, and in 
which he has interwoven his o\^ early feelings and 
recollections with the description and traditional 
history of his native vale of Teviot. His individual 
partiality maybe also traced in this interesting poem. 
Cavers and Denholm, the scenes of his childhood, 
and Haiilen, formerly the seat of an ancient family 
from which one of his friends is descended, detain 
him with particular fondness. The poem was com- 
posed at dififerent intervals, and much altered before 
publication. In particular, as it was originally writ- 
ten, the right or southern side of the Teviot was first 
surveyed, ere the poet took notice of the streams 
and scenery of the northern banks. A friend ob- 
jected, that this arrangement was rather geographi- 
cal than poetical, upon which Leyden new-modelled 
the whole poem, and introduced the subjects in their 
natural order, as they would occur to the traveller 
who should trace the river from* its source to its 
junction with the Tweed. It is another remarkable 
circumstance, that the author has interwoven in this 

8 oem many passages which were origiDally either 
‘aginents or parts of essays upon very difterent sub- 
jects. This will in some degree account for the 
similes, in particular, not being always such as the 
subject seems naturally to suggest, but rather cal- 
culated to distract the attention, by hurrying it from 
the vale of Teviot to distant countries, to Africa, to 
India, and to America, to the palaces of Gfondar, and 
the enchanted halls of the Cafiph Vathek. IndeM, as ^ 
Leyden’s reading was at ell times somewhat osten- 
tatiously displayed, so in his poetry he was son^ 
times a little too ambitious in introducing scientific 
allusions or terms of art, which embarrassed instead 
of exalting the simplicity of his descriptions. But 
when he is contented with a pure and nalaral tone 
of feeling and expression, his poetical powers claim 
the admiration and sympath^ftof every reader. 

The friends of Leyden began now to be anxious 
for his permanent settlement in life? He hpd been 
for two years in orders, and there was everyseason 
to hope that he might soon obtain a church, through 
the numerous friends and powerful interest which 
lie now possessed. More than one nobleman of 
biph rank expressed a wish to serve hhn, should any 
eburoh in their gift become vacant ; and from the 
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ncommendation of other friends to those possessed fOTt swlicstion, and intelligencei by which he digni 
of political interest, he was almost assured of being fied his extravagancies, and vindicated his assump- 
provided for, by a crown presentation, on some early tion of merit, far leas to paint his manly, generous, 
opportunity. But his eager desire of travelling, and and friendly disposition. 

of extending the bounds of literary and geographical In December, 1602, Leyden was summoned to join 

1 . i-j— 1 . -- L- y 1 . _ -ii* the Christmas fleet of Indiamren, in consequence of 

his appointment as assistant-surgeon on the Madras 

establishment. It was suffidently understood that 

haunted his very slumbers.” When the risk was his medical character was only assumed to bring 
objected to him, he usl^ to answer in the phrase of him within the compa8a.of Mr. Dundas’ patronage, 
Osaian, “ Dark CuchJllin will be renowned or ■ and that his 'talents should be employed in India 
dead,” and it became hopeless to think that, this , with reference to his li|;erary researches. He was, . 
dtger and aspiring spiril could be confined*^ within however, projfomo, nominated to the Madras 1ms- 
tlm narrow sphere and limited to the humble, though Vtal. . While awaiting this call, he bent hij whole 
OMful, duties of a country clergyman. ‘ energies to the study of the Oriental languages and 

It was therefore now the Wish of his friends to amused his hours of leisure by adding to the &enes 
icitn this irresistible thirst for discovery into some Infanty^ many of those passages addressed to 
channel which might at once gratify the predomi- his friends^ and bearing particular reference to hia 
neat deaire of his heart, and be attended with some own situation on the eve of dimarture from Scotland ; 

/t.ii — which, flowing warm from the heart, constitute the 

principle charm of that impressive poem. Mr. Bal- 
lantyne, of Kelso, an early and intimate friend of 
Leyden, had just then established in Edinburgh his 


iHoepect of securing his fortune. It was full ume 
to taae such steps ; for in 1802 Leyden had actually 
commenced overtures to the African Society, for un- 
dertaking a journey of discovery through the inie- , 

rior of that continent ; an enterprise which sad ex- press, which has since been so distinguished. To 
amplea had shown to be little better than an act of the critical skill of a valued and learned friend, and 
aboolute suicide. To div^t hia mind fromghis des- to the friendly, as well as professional care of Mr. 


position of Leyden,* and it was suggested that such Upon examining these, it would appear that he 
a person might be usefully employed in investigating imagined hia critical friends had exercised, with 
the language and learning of the Indian tribes, more rigour than mercy, the prerogative of re 
Mr. Dundas entered ^ith the most liberal alacrity trenchment with which ne had visited them. He 
into these views s but it happened, unfortunately as complains of these alterations in a letter,^ which is 


it might seem, that the sole appointment then at his 
disposal was that of Surgeonis assistant, which 
could only be held by a person who had taken a sur- 

g 'eal degree, and could sustain an examipatioii he- 
re the medical board at the India House. 

It was upon this tecasion that I^ydon showed, in 
their utmost extent his wonderful powers of appli- 
cation and comprehension. He at once intimated 

his rcadineaa to accept the appointment under the , . 

conditions annexed to it ; and availed himself of ling so tight, that I fear it will be strangled in the 


no bad picture of his manner in conversation. It is 
dated from the Isle of Wight, were he states him- 
self to be ” like a weathercock, veering about with 
every wind,” expecting and hoping every moment 
when the boatswain's whistle should pipe all hands 
on board, and that he may be off from the old island 
forever in fifteen minutes. ”I fancy,” he continues, 
” you expect to receive a wagon-load, at least, of 
thanks for your midwife skill, in swaddling my bant- 


the Buperficiai information he had formcrlv^acquired 
by a casual attendance upon one or two of (he medi- 
cal classes, he gave hia whole mind to the study of 
medicine and surgery, with the purpose of qualifying 
himself for hia degree in the snort apace of five or 
six months. The labour which he underwent on 
this occasion was actually incredible ; but with the 
powerful assistance of a gentleman of the highest 
eminence in his profession, (the late Mr. John Bell 
of Edinburgh,) he succeeded in acquiring such a 
knowledge of this complicated and most difficult 
art, us enabled him to obtain his diploma as aur- 
K)r 
ni 


growth ever after. On the contrary, I have in my 
own mind been triumphing famously over you, and 
your razor witted, hnir-splitUng, intellectual associ- 
ates, whose tastes 1 do not pretend to think any- 
thing like equal to my own, though, before I left 
Scotland, I thought them amazingly acute ; but 1 
fimey there is something in a London atmosphere, 
which greatly brightens the understanding, and fur- 
bishes the taste. This is all the vengeance you 
have unfortunately left in my power, for I sincerely 
am of opinion, that you ought to have adopted the al- 

, - terations in the first sheet, which I think most indu- 

in with credit, j^en in the city of Edinburgh, so bitably better than those you have retained. The 
-jng famed for its medical school, and for the verses you excluded were certainly the most origin- 
wholesome rigour adopted in the distribution of de- al in all the second canto, and certainly the next 
greea. Leyden was, however, incautious in boast- best to the Spectre Ship, in the whole poem ; and I 

ingof his success after so short a course of study, defy you and , and the whole Eainbu^Jfe?- 

and found himself obliged, in consequence of his im- view, tef impeach their originality. And what is 
prudence, to relinquish his intention of taking out more, they contained the winding-sheet of theriead 
he degree of M. D. at Edinburgh, and to have re- child, wet with a mother’s repining tears, which 
tmurse to another Scottish university for that step was the very idea for the sake of which I wrote tho 
in hia profession. Meanwhile the sudden change of whoje episode; so you have curtailed what 1 liked. 


aistanc^ and went through the usutd routine of 
treatment with all the gravity which beseemed his 
new Ikculty. In truth, tho immediate object of hia 
studies was always in season and out of season, 
nredommipt m Leyden’s mind ; and iust about thia 
nme, he went to the evening party of a lady of the 
Highest rank with th&yemnants of a human hand 

inniB pocket, which ne had 

morning, and 

the miucuar ac^ii, „ , 

from producing thia gnmy evidence in support of the very wi 
aigumont which he maintained. The cnara< * 



revenge is to triumph ^ver your 

- ohowed^nie this part, I tore 


aauasaiaii ucMsas 

been diaaecting in the 

1 0 ^ some question )<eing stirred about 
action, he was with difficulty withheld 


haracterof ofnamenl 


ray only 

tastes. When 

the sheet in wrath, and swore jl would have a Cal- 
cutta edition, for the mere puipose of expoaing your 
spurious one. But you need not mind much his 
critical observations. .Hois a sensible fellow, points 
unjgK^ptiXts music, has a fine taste fqr 
ana perhaps for printi — 


I perhaps for printing, but he has 

l^den cannot be understood without mentioning too fat brains for originality. Now, my aear Ballaa- 
thwcircumstanceB that are allied to (radity ; but it tyne, though 1 lift up my voice like a trumpet 
igggt SO easy to body forth those qiuibties of ener- sgainst your bad taste in criticisnii yet I give you. 
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lU duecredir for ^ood intentions, and my warmest 
thanks for the trouble you have taken, only do not 
talk of men of taste ajroroving of your vile critical 
razors— rasors of scanncation 1 Now, my dear fel- 
low, farewell i commend me warmly to your good 
moikerly mother^ and^our brothers. 1 shall ^nap- 
py to hear of you, and from you, in my exile, and 
believe me, my dear Ballantyne, to be 

“Yours, moat sincerely, 

“John Lzvden.** 

About the middle of Deceftiber, 1802^ John Leyden 
left Edinbuigh, but not exactly at the time he had 
•proDOsed. He had taken a •solemn farewell of his 
iHdMsi^and gone to Roxburghshire lo bid adieu to. 
Iiis parents, whom he regarded with the most ten- 
der filial anection, and from thence he intended to 
have taken his departure for London without re- 
turning to Edinburgh. Some accident changed his 
purpose, and his unexpected arrival at Edinburgh was 
picturesque, and somewhat startling. A party of his 
friends had met in the evening to talk over his mer- 
its. and to drwk, in Scottish phrase, his BonaUit, 
While, about the witching hour, they were crowning 
a solemn bumper to his tiealtb, a timre burst into 
the room, muffled in a seaman’s cloak and travelling 
cap, covered with snow, and disdnguishnble only by 
the shgrpness and ardour of the tone with which he 
exclaimra, “ Daah it, boys, here 1 am again 1“ The 
start of abtonishment and delighr with which this 
unexpected apparition was received, was subject of 
great mirth at the time, and the circumstance has 
been since recalled by moat of the party with that 
mixture of pleasure and melancholy, which attaches 
to the particulars oi a last meeting with a beloved 
and valued friend. 

In London, the kindness of Mr. Heber, his own 
reputation, and the recommendation of his Edin- 
burgh friends, procured Leyden much kindness and 
attention among persons of rank and literary dis- 
tinction. His chief protector and friend, however, 
was Mr. Gcorm Ellis, the well known author of the 
S^pecimena of Ancient English Poetry, To this 
gentleman he owed an obligation of the highest pos- 
sible value, which we shall give in his own words, 
in a letter to a friend in Edinburgh, dated 13th Jan- 
uary, 1803, from which it appears that a disorder, pro- 
duced by over^intense study and anxiety of miqd 
joined to the friendly intervention of Mr. Ellis, pre- 
vented his sharing, in all probability, the fate of 
other passengers on board' tnc Hindostan,, to which 
unfortunate ship he was originally destined, and 
which was cast away going down the river. • 

“ You will no doubt be surprised at my silence 
and indeed I cannot account for it myself but I 
write you now from the lobby of the East India 
House, to inform you that G. Ellis has saved niy 
lifi^ for, without his interference, 1 should certainly, 
this precious day, have been snug in Davy’s locker. 
At my arrival in town, or rather on my journey, 1 
was seized with violent cramps in the stomach, the 

nsequence of my excessive exertion before Icav- 
"otland, a part of which you kno% and a 
meater part you do not know. The clerks of the 
Indid House, who, I suppose, never had the cramp 
of the stomach in their life, paid no kind of respect 
tb this whatever, •but with the most remorse- 
less sang frM told me either to proceed to the 
Downs, or to vacate the appointment. Neither of 
these alternatives were much to my taste, especially 
as 1 found that geAingoh board at the Downs would 
cost me at least BOi. or 60L sterling, which I ima- 
gined, unlike the bread cast upon the water, woul9 
^ot return even after many days. I, however, passed 
%he principal forms, and was examined by Dr. 
Hunter on the diseases of warm climatesi with to- 
lerable success, but most intolerable anguish, till I 
contrived to agmvate my distemper so much from 
pure fatigue and chagrin, and dodging attendance 
at the India House from ten to four every day, that 
Dr. Hunter obstinately confiiM^e to my room for 
two days. These cursed cimMWaver, whoge 
laws are |ike those of the Medes and Persians, 
though I sincerely believe there is not one of them 
who has the slightest particle of taste for either Arabia 


or Persian, not to speak of Sanscrit or^Tamalic, 
made out my appointment and order to sail in the 
Hmdostan, without the slightest attention to this 
circumstanceu aM I dare say they would not have 
ton moved had I vmtten and addressed to them 
toe finest ode ever written in Sanscrit, even though 
it had been superior to tbpag of the sublime Jaya- 
deva. Heber was in Pans^ and every person with 
whom I had the slightest influence, out of tovm t 
and Ellis, even in the distressed state of his family, 
as Lady Parker is just dying, and several others 
dangerously unwell of his leTations, was my only 
resource That resource, however, succeeded, and I 
have just got permission to* go in the Hugh Indis 
to Madras, and am at the same time informed, that 
the Hindostan, whiclLl ought to have joined yes- 
terday morning, was wreckra going down the river, 
and one of the clerks whispered me that a great 
many passengers have been drowned. Abou fifty 
persons have perished. So you see there is some 
virtue in the old proverb, ' He that is born to be 
hanged/ &c. I feel a strange mixture of solemnity 
and satisfaction, and begin to trust my fortune more 
than ever.** 

delay of t'ho^ vessel to which fe was transferred^ 
pe^riytteCi his residence iis London until the begin- 
ning of April, 1803, an interval which he spent in 
availing himself of the opportunities which he now 
enjoyed, of mixing in the most distinguished society 
in the metropolis, where the novelty and good-hu- 
mour of his character made ample amends for the 
native bluntncss of his manners. In the beginning of 
April, he sailed from Portsmohth in tbe Hugh Inglis, 
where he had the advantage of being on board the 
same vessel with Mr. Robert iSmith, the brother 
of his steady friendy the Rev. Mr. Sidney Smith. And 
thus set forth on his voyage, perhaps the first British 
traveller that ever sought India, moved neither by 
the love of wealth norof power^^and who, despising 
alike the luxuriesicommanded by the one, and the 
pomp attached to the other, was guided solely by 
the wish of extending our knowledge of Oriental 


difflculties arising from imperfect communication 
with the natives, from their prejudices, and those of 
their European masters, and from frequent change of 
residence ; and unmoved either by the charms of 
pleasure, of wealth, or of that seducing indolence 
to which many men of literature have yielded, after 
overcoming all other impediments. And to this 
3ursuit he finally fell a sacrifice^ as devoted a martyr 
n tbe cause of science as ever died in that of religion. 
Wc are unable to trace his Indian researches and 
travels with accuracy similar to that with which 
we have followed those which .preceded his de- 
parture from Europe but we are enabled to state the 
following outlines of his fortune in the East. 

After a mutiny in the vessel, which was subdued 
by tbe exertions of tbe officers and passengers, and 
In whic\ Leyden distinguished himself by nis cool- 
ness and intrepidity, the Hugh Inglis arrived at 
Madras, and he was transferrm to the duties of his 
new profession. His nomination as surgeon to the 
commissioners appointed to survey the ceded 
district^ seemed to promise ample opportunities for 
the cultivaticm of Onental learning. But his health 
gave way under the fatigues of the climate ; and he 
has pathetically recorded^ in his “ Address to an 
Indian Gold Coin,’’ the inroads wldch were made 
on his spirits and constitution. He was oblig^ to 
leave the presidency of Madras, sufifering an accu- 
mulation of diseases, and reached, with difficulty, 
Prince of Wales Island. During the passage the 
vessel was chased by a Fsgach privateer, which 
was the occasion of Leyden’s conmsing; in his 
best style of Border enthusiasm, an VOdeto a Malay 
Cris,” or Dagger, the only weapon which bia 
ducra strengthiiow admitted of his wielding. The 
following letter to Mr. Ballantyne, dated flrom 
Prince m Wales Island, 24th Octobw, 1805, gives 
a lively and interestii^ account of his occupauonfl 
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during the first two years of his residence in In- 
dia. 

"Puloo Penang, Oct. 24, 1806. 

" Mt Dsae Ballantvne, 

" Finding an extra Indiamon, the Reveng^ which 
has put into this harbour in distress, bound to Europe, 
I lake another opportunity of attcmpiinjg to revive, 
or rather commence, an intercourse with my Kuro- 
pean friends, for since iny arrival in India I have 
never received a single scrap from one ^of them, 
Proh Deuni J Mr. C<mstnble excepted; and my 
friend Erskine writes tne from Bombay, that none 
of you have received ti^ie least mtclligencc of my 
motions since 1 left Europe. This is to me utterly 
astonishing and incomprehensible, considering the 
multitude of letters and pasocls that I have des- 
patched from Mysore, especially during my confine- 
ment fur the liver disease at Seringapatom, where I 
had for several months ^ the honour of inhabiting 
the palace of Tippoo's prime minister. I descended 
into Malabar in the beginning of May, in order to 
proceed to Bombay, and perhaps eventually up the 
Persian Gulf as far as Bassorah, in order to try the 
effect of a sea voyage. 1 was, however, too late, 
and the rains had set in, and the last vessels sailed 
two or three days before my arrival, I am 
always a very lucky felh^, as well as an pnluoky 
one, whi^U all the world knows, it so fell out that 
the only vcs^l which sailed after my arrival was 
wrecked, while sunie secret presentiment, or rather 
'* sweet little cherub, that sits up aloft," preventtxl 
my embarking on board of her. I joiirneyiHl lei- 
ourely down to (>aliait from Cananora intending 
to pay my respects to me Ciitwall, and the Admiral, 
oofamousin the Lufiad of Camoens : but only think 
of uiy disappointment when l^ouiid that the times 
are altered, and the tables turned with respect to 
both these sublime characters. The Cut wall is only 
a apeeiea of burruugh bailiff, while thd Admiral, 
God help him, .is only the chief of the fishermen. 
From Calicut I proceeded to PaulRantchcrry, which 
aignifica, in the Tamal language, " the town of the 
forest of palms,” which is exactly the meaning of 
Tadmor, the name of a city founded by Solomon, 
not for the Q,ucen of Sheba, but, ns it happened, 
for the equally famous Queen ZeiiobiS. Thus 
having demonstrated that Solomon understood the 
Tamal language, we may proceed to construct a 
syllogism in the following manner : ' Solomon un- 
derstood the Tamal language, and he was wise,—! 
understand the Tamal language, therefore I am as 
wise as Solomon !’ 1 fear you logical lads of Europe 
will be very little disposed to auinit the legitiiiiacy 
of the conclusion; but, however, the matter may 
stand in Europe, 1 can assure you it’s no hod rea- 
soning for India. At Paulgnntcherry I bad a most 
terrible attack of the liver, and should very probably 
have passed awa^ or, as the Indians say, changed 
my climate— an elegant periphrasis for dying how- 
evei^had I not obstinately resolved on living to 
have the pleasure of being revenitfd on all of you 
for your obstinate silence, and perseverance therein 
to the end. Hearing about tlio middle of August, 
that a Bombay cruiser had touched at Aleppo, 
between Quilon and Cochin, I made a desperate push 
through the jungles of the Cochin rmah’s country, 
in order to reach her, and arrivedT about three 
hours after she hod set sail. Any body else would 
have died of chagrin, if ^ey had not hanged them- 
^Ivea outright. I did neither one hor the other, 
but tuned my pipes and played a spring to John 
p’ Badenyon;’*^ after which 1 set myself coolly 
flown and translated the famous Jewish tablets of 
brass, preserved in the synagogue of Cochin ever 
pince ^thC days of Methusuem. Probably you 

S ink this no more difficult a task than deci- 
the brazen tmet on any door of Prince’s or 
i-street. But here I beg your pardon 5 for, so 
Ihr from any boay, Jew, Pamn, or Chriatian, having 
ever Kien able to do this before, I assure you the 
most learned men of the world have never been 
able to decide in what language or in what alphabet 
they were written. As the character has for a long 
time been supposed to be antediluvian, ii has a 


long time been as much despaired of as the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphicB. So much was the diwan or. 
grand visier, if you like it,T>f Travancore astonished 
at the circumstance, that he gave me to understand 
that ] had only to pa»g through the Sacred Cow in 
order to merit adoption into tlie holy order of Bra- 
mins. I was forced, however, to decline the honour 
of ihc sacred cow, for unluckily Phalaris’ bull, and 
Moses’ calf, presented themselves to my imagi- 
nation, and It occurred to me that perhaps the Ram- 
rajah’s cow plight be a beast of the breed. Being 
on the eve of a new attack of the liver, I was* 
forced to leave Travantore with great precipitation, 
in the first vessel that presented itself whicq,..de^he 
devil would have it, was a Mapilla brig, bound to 
Puloo Penang, the newly-erected presidency on the 
Straits of Malacca, where 1 have just arrived, 
after a perverse pestilent voyage, in which 1 have 
been terribly ill of revulsions of bile and liver, 
without any of the conveniences which are almost 
necessary to a European in theae parts, and parti- 
cularly to an invalid. We have had a vary rough pas- 
sage, the cabin was very often all afloat, while I nave 
been several times completely drenched. In addition 
to this, we have been pursued by a Frenchman, and 
kept in a constant state of alann and ajgitation ; and 
now, to mend the matter. 1 am writing you at a 
kind of naval tavern, while all around me is ring- 
ing with vueifefation of tarpaulins, the hoarse 
bawling of sea-oaths, and the rattling of the 
dice-box. However, 1 flatter myself I have received 
considernble benefit from the voyage, tedious and 
disgusting and vexatious as it has been. Thank 
God, my dear fellow, that you have nothing to do 
with tedious, tiresome, semi-savages, who have no 
idea of the value of time whatsoever, and who will 
disinitc even more keenly about a matter of no im- 
portance whatsoever, than one that deserved the 
highest consideration. Not knowing where to 
Ix^n or where to end, I have said nothing of my 
previous rambles and traverses in Mysore, or else- 
where ; of course, if nobmly has heard from me at 
all, oil my proceedings must be completely a riddle. 
But 1 beg and request you to consider, that all this 
it is utterly out of my power to prevent, if nobody 
whatsoever will condescend to tako the trouble of 
writing me ; for how, in the name of the jgreat 
eternal -devil, is it possible for me to divine which of 
my letters arrive at their destination, and which do 
not ? 1 have now despatched for Europe exactly 
fifty-seven letters. 1 had intended to make a dead 
p^iiise after the fiftieth, for at least a couple of years 
and wrote Erskine to that effect ; when he informed 
me in return, that he had the utmost reason to 
think nobody had ever heard from me at all, not only 
since 1 arrived in India, but for sometime before 
leaving London. Utterly amazed, astonished, and 
confounded at this, I have resolved to write out the 
hundred complete ; and if none of my centenary 
brings me an answer, why then farewell, till we 
meet in either heaven or hell 1 I write no inore.- 
excepi in crook-backefl characters, and this 
by all petty oaths that are not dangerous. 

" Now, my friend, the situation in which 1 am 
placed by this most pestiferous silence is extremely 
odd and perplexing. I am actuiiliy afraid toenquiffi 
for any body, lest it should turn out that they nave 
for a long lime been dead^ damned^ and airaughied. 
It is all in vain that 1 search for ev^ obituary, and 
peruse it with the utmost chre, aAxiety. and terror. 
There are many of yon good Scotch rolks that love 
to slip slily out of the world, like amotless thread, 
without ever getting into any obituary at all, and, 
besides, it is always very nearly a couple of yearp* 
before any review, magazine, or ebituary, reaches 
the remote and almost inaccessible regions, in 
which my lot has been long cast. To remedy a 
a few of theee inconveniences, I propose taking a 
short trip to Bengal, as soon as 1 have seen how the 
climate of Puloo agrees with my health, 

and, aa in thMW^m they are generally better in- 
formed witlr regain to all European matters, and 
better provided with reviews, magazines, and news- 
papers, 1 shall probably be able to discover that 1 
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good many bf you have gone ' to kingdom come,’ 
since I bad adieu to ' Auld Reekie.' But niethinks 
1 see you. with your confounded black beard, b^l 
neck, and upper lip turned up to your nose, while 
one of your eye-brows is cocked up oerpendicuUrly, 
and the other forms f retty well the base of a right- 


doing 

' Why, Ballantyne, d'ye see^mark and observe and 
take heed— as you are a good fellow, and don't spout 
secrets in public places, I trust 1 can give you satis- 
■ faa^n safely.’ • ^ 

‘’HVhen I arrived in Madras, I first of all recon- 
'noitered my mound, when I perceived that the 
public men fell naturally into two divisions. The 
mercantile party, consisting chiefly of nicn of old 
standing, versed in trade, and inspired with a spirit 
in no respect superior to that of the moat pitiful pet- 
tifogging pedler, nor in their views a whit more 
enlarged ; in short, men whose sole occupation is to 
make moneyf and who have no name for such 
phrases as national honour, public spirit, or pa- 
triotism ; men, in short; who would sell their own 
honour, or their country’s credit, to the highest 
bidder, without a shadow of scruple. What is more 
unfortunate, this is the party that stands highest in 
credit with the Rost India Company. There is an- 
other party, for whom 1 am more at a loss to find 
an epithet. They cannot with propriety be termed 
the anti-mercantile party, as they have the interests 
of our national commerce more at heart than the 
others ; but they have discovered that we arc not 
merely merchants in India, but legislators and go- 
vernors; and they assert, that our conduct there 
ought to be calculated for stability and security, 
and cqiiall)( marked by a wise internal adminis- 
tration of justice, financial and political economy, 
and by a vigilant, firm, and steady system of ex- 
ternal politics. This class is represented by the 
first, as only actuated by the spirit of innovation, 
and tending to embroil us every where in India. Its 
members consist of men of the first abilities as well 
as principles, that have been draughted from the 
common professional routine, for difficult or dan- 
gerous service. I fancy this division applies as 
much to Bombay and Bengal as to Madras. As to 
the members of my own profession, I found them 
in a state of complete depression ; so much so. that 
the Gonimander-in* Chief had assumed all the 
powers of the Medical Board, over whom a court- 
martial was at that very time impending. Thb 
med^ical line had bmn, from time itninemonnlj shuj 

the emoluments of these had been greatly dimi- 
nished just before iny arrival. In this situation I 
found it very difficult at first what to resolve on. I 
saw clearly that there were only two routes in a 
person's choice; first, to sink into a mere profes- 
sional dru(^, and by strict economy, endeavour to 
^ thousand pounds in the course of 
twdlRrtears ; or, secondly, to aspire a littlsrtieyond 
’ it, a^ by a superior knowledge of India, its laws, 
relations, politics, and languages, to claim a 
sifiiation somewhat more respectable, in addition to 
those of the line ifkelf. You know, when I left 
Scotland, I had determined, at all events, to become 
a furious Orientalist nemini secundus, but 1 was 
not aware of the (|ifliGu|ty. I found the expense of 
native teachers would prove almost insurmount- , 
able to a mere assistant surgeon, whose pay iM 
seldom Mual to ‘his absolutely necessary expenses r 
besides, that it was necessary to form a library 
V MSS. at a most terrible expen^ in every lan- 
guage to which ^should gppjy, if I intended to pro- 
ceed beyond a mere smattering. After much conn- 
deration, 1 determined on this plan at all events, 
and was fortunate enough, in a few months, to 
secure an appointment, which furnished me with 
the means of doing so, thdhffii^e . tasks and ex- 
ertions it imposed on me werennM^ deal more 
arduous than the common duties of a surgeon even 
in a Mahratta campaign. I was appoints medical 
assistant to the Mysore Survey, and at the same 


Ume directed to carry on inquines concerning the 
natural history of the country, and the manners and 
languages, of the natives of Mysore. This, you 
would imagine, was the very situation I wished for; 
and 80 It would, had 1 previously had lime to ac- 
quire the country languages. But I had them now 
to acquire after severe marchi*s and counter-marches 
in the heat of the sun, night-marches and day- 
marches, and amid the disgiisting details of a field 
hospital,^ the duties of which were considerably 
arduous. However, I wrought incessantly and 
steadily, and without being discouraged by any kind 
of difficulty, till my health absolutely gave way, and 
when I could keep the field no longer, 1 wrought on 
my couch, as 1 generally do still, though 1 am 
much better than 1 ha'ie been. As I had the assist- 
ance of no intelligent European, 1 was obliged long 
to grope my way; but 1 have now acquired a pretty 
correct idea of India in all ita departments, which 
increases in geometrical progression as I advance in 
the languages. The languages that have attracted 
tny attention since my arrival have been Arabic, 
Persic, Hindostani, Mahratta, Tamal, Teliiiga, 
Canara, Sanscrit, Malayalain, Malay, and Arme- 
nian. You will be ready to ask, where the devil I 
picked qp these hard names, but 1 assure you it is 
infinitely, more difficult ro pick up the languages 
themsclveB: several of which include (kalects as 
difterent from each other as French or Italian from 
Spanish or Portuguese ; and in •all these, 1 flatter 
myself, I have made considerable progress. What 
would you say, were I to add the Maldivian and 
Mapelln languages to these 1 Besides, I have de- 
ciphered the inscriptions of Mavalipoorani, which 
were written in on ancient • Canara cliaracter, 
which had hitherto, defied all attempts at, under- 
standing it, and also several Jjada Lippi inscrip- 
tions, wnich is an ancient Taninl dialect and cha- 
racter, in Addition to the Jewish tablets of Cochin, 
which M’erc in the ancient Mi||ayalnm, generally 
termed Malabar, t enter into these details merely to 
show you that I have not been idle, and that my 
time has neither been dissipated, nor devoid of plan, 
though that plan is not sufficiently unfolded. To 
wlint I have told you of, you arc to add constant 
and necessary exposure to the sun, damps and 
dews from the Jungles, and putrid exhalation of 
marshes, before I had been properly accustomed to 
the climate, constant rambling in the haunts of 
tigers, leopards, bears, and serpents of thirty or 
forty feet long, that make nothing of swallowing a 
buffalo^ by way of deiiionstratiiig their appetite m 
a mornmg, together with smaller and more dan- 

S erous snakcB, whose haunts arc perilous and bite 
endly ; and you have a faint idea of a situation, in 
which, with health, 1 lived as happy as the day was 
long. It was occasionally diversified with rapid 
jaunts of a hundred miles or so,* as fast as horses 
or bearers could carry me, by night or day, swimming 
through rivers, afloat in an old! brass kettle at mid- 
night ! O I could tell you adventures to outrival 
the witch of Endor, or any witch that ever swam in 
egg-shell or sieve; hut you would undoubtedly 
imagine 1 wanted to impose on you were I to relate 
what 1 have seen and passed through. No ! I cer- 
tainly shall never repent of, having come to India. 
It has awakened energies in me that 1 scarcely 
imagined 1 possessed, though I could gnaw my 
living nails wnk pure vexarion to think how much! 
have been thwarted by indisposition. If, however, 
I get over it, I shall think the better of my con- 
stitution as long as I live. It is not every consti- 
tution that can resist the combined attack of liver, 
qileen, bloody flux, and jung^le fever, which is very 
much akin to the plague of Egypt, and yefibw fever 
of America. It is true, 1 hav^een five times given 
up by the most skilful physimns in these parts; 
but in ,8pite of that, I am firmly convinced that ' my 
doom is not to die this day,' and that you shall see 
me emerge from this tribulation like gold purified by 
the fire : and when that happens, egad I may boast 
that 1 have been refined by the very same men- 
struum too, even the universal solvent mercuiy. 
which is almost the only cure for the liver, though 1 
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__ , ir, and make an issue 

in my nght side. Now pray, my dear Ballantyne, 
if this ever comes to hand, instantly sit down, and 
write me a letter a mile long, and tell me of all our 
common fiiends ; and if you see any of them that 
have the least spark of friendly recollection, assure 
them how vexatious their silence is, and how very 
unjust if they have received my letters ; and, lest 1 
should forget, I shall add, that you must direct to 
me, to the care of Messrs. Binnie and Dennison, 
Madras, who are myiigents, and generally know 
in what part of this hemisphere I am to be found. 
But particularly you am to commend me kindly to 
your good motherly mother, and tell her 1 wish 1 
saw her oftencr, and then to yourbrf3ther Alexander, 
and request him sometimes, on a Saturday night pre- 
cisely at eight o’clock, for my sake to play ' Gingling 
Johnnie,’ on his flageolet. If lhad you both in my 
tent you should drinx yourselves drunk with wine of 
Shiraz, which is our eastern Kalcrnian, in honour 
of Hafez, our Persian Anacreon. As for me, I 
often drink your health in ira/«r, (ohon a reel) 
having long abandoned both wine and animal food, 
not from choice, but dire necessity.— Adieu, dear 
Ballantyne, and believe me^ in the Malay isle, to 
be ever yours sincerely, ^ 

' "JOHNLElttoN.V 

L^den became soon reconciled to Puloo Penang, 
(or Prince of Wales Island,) where he found many 
valuable friends, and enjoyed the regard of the late 
Philip Dundas, Esq., then governor of the island. He 
resided m that island for some time, and visited 
Achi, with some otl^r places on the coasts of Su- 
matra and the Malayan peninsula. Here he 
amassed the ciiriops information concerning the 
language, literature, and descent of the Indi-Chi- 
nese tribes, which afterwards enabled him to lay 
before the Asiatic Society at Calcutta a most valua- 
ble dissertation on so obscure a subject. Yet that 
his heart was sad, and his spirits depressed, is 
evident from the following Une8,*‘'written for New- 
year’s Day, 1806, and which appeared in the Go- 
vernment Gazette of Prince of Wales Island i— 

Malay's wood* sod mountains rina 
With voices stranRo and sad to bear. 

And dark embodied spirits sing 
The dirgo of the departed year. 

Lo 1 now, metlnnks. in tones suhlimc. 

As viewless o'er our heads they Ijend, 

They whisper, " Thus wo steal your time, 

'we^ mortals, till your days shall end." 

Then wake the donee, and wake the song, 

Resound tho festive mirth and glee I 

Alas I tho days have pass'd along. 

The days we never more shall see, 

But let me brush the ni^tly dews. 

Beside tlio shell-depaiiited shore. 

And mid thd’sea-woed sit to muse. 

On days that shall return no more. 

Olivia, oh l forgive the bard, 

If sprightly strains alone are dear; 

His notes ore sad, for he has heard 
The footsteps of the parting year. 

Mid fiiends of youth beloved in vain, 

Oft have 1 hail'd the Jocund day ; 

If pleasure brought a thought of pain, 

I charm'd it with a passing lay. 


Friends of my youth, fijr ever dear. 

Where are you fVqm this bosom fled? 

A lonely man I lingft here. . • , 

Like one that ho been long tune dead. 

Foredoom'd to seek an early tomb. 

For whom tlw pallid grave-floweis blow 
I haaten on my destined dnom, 

( And sternly mock atjoy or wot 


some repetition, for the sake of observing how the 
same inaividual was regarded in two distant hemi- 
spheres. 

TO THE EDITOB OF THE BOMBAY COVBIEE. 

“Sir,— I enclose some liites,* which have no 
value but what they derive from the subject. They 
are an unworthy but sincere tribute, to one whom I 
have long regarded with sentiments of esteem and 
affection, ana whose loss I regret with the most un- 
feigned sorrow. It will remain with those who are 
better qualified than I am to do justice to the memo- 
ry of Dr. Leyden. I only know that he rose, by the • * 
•power of native genius, fooin the humblest osi^Ai to 
a very distinguished rank in the literary world. His* 
studies included almost every branch of human sci- 
ence, and he was alike ardent in the pursuit of all. 
The greatest power of his mind was perhaps shown 
in his acquisition of modern and ancient languages. 
He exhibited an unexampled facility, not merely in 
acquiring them, but in tracing their affinity and con- 
nexion with each other, and from tliAt talent, com- 
bihfjd with his taste end general knowledge, wc had 
a right to expect, from what he did in a very few 
years, that he would, if he had lived, have thrown 
the neatest light upon the more abstruse parts of 
the history of the East. In this curious, but intri- 
cate and rugged path, we cannot hope to see his 
equal. * 

“ Dr. Leyden had, from his earliest years, culti- 
vated the Muses, with a bucccbb which will make 
many regret that poetry did not occupy a larger por- 
tion of his time. The first of his essays, which ap- 
peared in a separate form, was, The ^enea of In- 
fancy, a descriptive poem, in which he sung, in no 
unpleasing strains, the charms of his native moun- 
tains and streams in Teviotdale.^ He contributed 
several small pieces to that collection of poems call- 
ed the Minatrtlay of the Scottish Border, which he 
published with his friend, Walter Scott. Among 
these, the Mermaid is certainly the most bcautifon 
In it he has shown all the creative fancy of a real 

S eniuB. His Ode on the Death of Nelson is, un-* 
oubtedly, the best of those poetical effusions that 
he has published since he came to India. The fol- 
lowing apostrophe to the blood of that hero has a 
sublimity of thought, and happiness of expression, 
which never could have been attained but by a true 
poet ; — 

' Blood of the brave, thou art not loat. 

Amid the waits of watera blue ; 

The tide that rulla to Alliiiin’M cooit, 

Bliall proudly booit iti languino hue : 

' Aral thou ihalt be the vomal dew 
I'o foiter valour'! daring lerdi ; 

The wnenHii plant shall itill ill stock renew. 

And nosta of heroes rise when one shall bleed.' 

“It is pleasing to find him, on whom nature has 
bestowed eminent genius, possessed of those more 
essential and intrinsic qualities which give the truest 
excellence to tho human character. The ma nner s 
of Dr. Leyden were uncourtly, more perho^U'^lCn 
his detestation of the vices too generally attendant - 
on refinement, and a wish (indulged to excess from 
his youth) to keep at a marked distance from them, 
than from any ignorance of the rules of good breed- ’ 
ing. He was fond of talking, his voice was loud* 
and had little or no modulation, and he spoke in tlie 

E rovincial dialect of his native country ; it cannot 
e surpnsing, therefore, that even his information 
^nd knowlraga when so conveyed, should be felt 
I by a number of his hearers as unpleasant, if not op- 
pressive. But with all these disadvantages (and tbeji^ ^ 
were great) the admiration and esteem in which h 
was always held by those who codd appreciate his 
qualities, became general wherever he was long 
even, who could not understand the 
lowlrage, loved his virtues. Though 


most haughty indi 
proud genf ' 


In 1806 he took leave of Penang, regretted by 

many fnends, whoifrhis eccentricities amused, his 

talents enligh^ned, and his virtues conciliated, value ol 
His reception at Calcutta, and the effect which he 
produced upon society there, are so admirably illus- 
trated by his ingenious and well-known countiy- 

mpoaaible to present a xnore livnw picture of his nneinoiy of hii fHend to to be found in the Poetical Dopartmaatsf 
and mindi and the reader will pardon the Edwbuiah Aonusl Roiuter. for the jeer isii. 


known; they, even, who could not understand the 
value of hia knowlrage, loved hia virtues. Though 
he was distinguiahed ny his love of libert]^ and al- 
— L . j Jence, hia ardent feeungs and 


led him into any licenuoua or 
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extravagant speculation on political subjects. ,He 
never solicited favour, but he was raised by the lihe> 
ral discernment of his noble friend and patron I^rd 
Minto, to situationa that afforded him an opportu- 
i<tty of showing that ho was as scrupulous and as 
iRHexibly virtuous in*the discharge of his public du- 
ties, as he was attentive in private life to the duties 
of morality and religion. 

“It is not easy to convey an idea of the method 
which Dr. Leyden used in ^is studies, or to describe 
the unconquerable ardour with which these were pur- 
sued. During his early ros^ence in Indio, I had a 
' particular opportunity of observing b^h. When he 
. reatVudesson in Persian, a person near him, whom 
he had taught, wrote down each word on a long slip 
of paper, wtiich was afterwards divided into as many 
pieces as there were words, and pasted in alphabeti- 
cal order, under different heads of verbs, nouns, dtc. 
into a blank book that formed a vocabulary of each 
day’s lesson. All this he had in a few hours mat ruct- 
ed a very ignorant native to do ; and this man he 
used, in his troad accent, to call * one of his me- 
chanical aids.' He was so ill at Mysore, soon after 
his arrival from England, that Mr. Anderson, the 
surgeon who attended him, despaired of his life j 
but though all his friends endeavoured at this period 
to prevail upon him to relax in his application to 
study, it was in vain. He used, ^^hen unable to sit 
upright^ fo prop himself up with pillows, and con- 
tinue his translations. One day that 1 was sitting 
by his bedside the surgeon came in. am glad 
you are here,' said Mr. Anderson, addressing himself 
to me, *yoi] will be able to persuade Leyden to at- 
tend to tny advice. 1 have told him before, and now 
I repeat, that he will die if he docs not leave off his 
studies and remain quiet.*— ‘ Very well, doctor,' ex- 
claimed Leyden, ' you have done your duty, but you 
must now near mo; / cannot be ttUty and whether 
1 die or live, the wheel must go round to the last 
and he actually continued, under the depression of a 
fever and a liver complaint, to study more than ten 
hours each day. 

“ The temper of Dr. Leyden was mild and gene- 
rous, and he could bear, with perfect good humour, 
raillery on his foibles. When he arrived at Calcut- 
ta in 1805, 1 was most solicitous regarding his recep- 
•tton in the society of the Indian capital. ' 1 entreat 
you, my dear friend, (I said to him the day he land- 
ed,) to be careful of the impression you make on 
your entering this community; for Cod's sake, learn 
a little English, and be silent upon literary subjects, 
except among literary men.' 'Learn English!' he 
exclaimed, 'oo, never; it was trying to learn that 
language that spoilt my Scotch ; and as to being 
silent. 1 will promise to hold my tongue, if you will 
make fools hold theirs.' 

“ His memory was most tenacious, and he some- 
.imes loaded it with lumber. When he was at My- 
sore, an argument occurred upon a point of English 
history; it was agreed to refer it to Leyden, and. to 
. t jlg as tonishment of all parties he repeated verba- 
whole of an act of parliament in thareign of 
James relative to Ireland, which decided tlie point 
in dispute. On being asked how he came to charge 
his memory with sura extraordinary matter, he said 
that Boveral years before, when he was wnting on 
the changes that had taken place in the English lan- 

( ;uaco, this act was one of the documents to which 
le had referred as a specimen of the style of that 
age, and that he Ulad retained every word in his me- 
taorv. 

. “His love of ithe place of his nativity was a pasK 
« sbn in which he had always a pride, and which in 
^ndia he cherished with the fondest enthusiasm. I 
once went to set him when he was very ill, and had 
been confined to his bed for many days; there were 
several gentlemen in the room: he inquired if I had 
any news; I told him 1 had a letter trom Eskdale. 
'And what are they about in the borders 7* he asked. 
*A curious circumstance,' J mmlied, ' iq stated in my 
letter;’ and I read him a passw^p^ph described 
the conduct of our volunteers on a fiieroing kindled 
by mistake at one of the beacons. This letter men- 
tioned that tlic moment the blaze, which was the 


signal of invasion, was seen, the mountaineers has- 
tened to their rendravous, and those of Liddcsdalo 
swam me Liddd nver to reach it. They were as- 
sembled (though several of their houses were at a 
distance of six and seven miles) in two hours, and 
at break of day the party marched into the town of 
Hawick (at a distance of twenty miles from the 
place of assembly) to the Border tune of * H7irt dar 
meddle wV me.** Leyden's countenance becamo 
animated as I proceeded with this detail, and at its 
close he sprung from his sickbed, and, with stranger 
melody, and still stranger gelticulations, sung aloud, 
*ff^a dar meddle wV 7iie, ima dnr meddle irt’ me) 
Several of those who witnessed this scene looked 
at him as one that was raving in the delirium of a 
fever. • 

“These anecdotes will display more fully than any 
description I can give, the lesser shades of the cha- 
racter of this extraordinary man. An external ninii- 
ncr, certainly not agreeable, and a disposition to eg i- 
tism, were his only defects. How trivial do these 
appear, at a moment when wc are lamenting the 
loss of such a rare combination of virtues, learning, 
and genius, as were concentrated in the lute Dr. 
Leyden I John Malcolm." 


iV« h|L^c little to add to* Sir John Malcolm’s lu- 
minous and characteristic sketch. The e%;ient and 
active patronage of Lord Minto, himself a man of 
letters, a poet, and a native of Te«iiotdale, was of the 
must essential importance to Leyden, and no less ho- 
nourable to tlie Grovernor-General. Leyden’s first ap- 
pointment as a professor in the Bengal Col lege might 
appear the sort of*protnotion oest suited to his stu- 
dies, but was soon exchanged for that of a judge of 
the twenty-four PuKuiinalis of Calcutta. In this 
capacity he had a charge of police, which “jumped 
with his humour well;" for the task of pursuing and 
disTH'rBinj^the bands of robbers who infest Bengal 
had something of active and military duty. He also 
exercised a judiclhl capacity among, the natives, to 
the discharge of which he was admirably fitted, by 
his knowledge of their language, manners, and cus- 
toms. To tnis office a very considerable yearly in- 
come was annexed. This was neither expended in 
superfluMes, nor even in those ordinary expenses 
which the fashion of the East has pronounced indis- 
pensable; for Dr. Leyden kept no establishment, 
gave no entertainments, ond was, with the receipt 
of this revenue, the very same simple, frugal, and 
temperate student, which he had been at Edinburgh. 
But, exclusive of a portion remitted home for tho 
most honourable and pious purpose, his income was 
devoteii to the pursuit which engaged his whole 
sou),— to the increase, namely, of his acquaintance 
with ca8tcrn,literature in all its branches. The ex- 

{ lense of native teachers, of every country and dia- 
cct, and that of procuring from every quarter Ori- 
ental manuscripts, engrossed his whole emoluments, 
as the task of studying under the tuition of tlie in- 
terpreters, and decyphering the contents of the vo- 
lumes, occupied every moment of his spare time. 
“ 1 1111 ^ die in the attempt," he writes to a friend ; 
“ but if 1 die without surpassing Sir William Jones 
a hundred fold in Oriental learning, let never a tear 
for me profane the eye of a Borderer." The term 
was soon approaching when these regrets were to 
be bitterly called forth, noth from his Scottish friends, 
and from all^ho viewed with interest the career of 
his ardent and ^nthusiastiif genius, which, despising 
every selfish consideration, was only eager to so- 
cure the fruits of knowledge, and held for sufficient 
reward the fame of having gathered them. 

It is the more necessary to record these fhets, as 
in a newspaper paragraph, imparently drawn up by 
some personal enemy of Leyden, whose enmity 
death could not silence, his wving England was 
imputed to a desire of money, from whicn no man 

* Thli lively tune hu been celled tho Getlferins of the Ellioiiit 
eden now end fbimeriy very nuinoroui iii the dictrict oPLidue*'’ 
dele. Thobur^nii: 

'* Whe dnr meddle wi’ me. 

Ami who dor meddle wi* me ; 

For my name it ii> Little Jock Ellioti 
And wlw dar meddle wi* moT' 
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was ever more free than John Leyden. To his spi- 
rit of disinterested independence, Lord Minto, who 
possessed the best opportunities of judmnff, bore a 
splendid testimoiw, in a speech delivered at a public 
visitation of the College of Fort-William, soon after 
Leyden’s death. , * 

No man,” said his Lordship. “ whatever his con- 
dition might be, ever possessed a mind so entirely 
exempt from every soidid passion, so negligent of 
fortune, and all its gravelling pursuits—in a word, 
so entirely disinterestU— nor ever owned a spirit 
more hrnily and nobly independent. J speak of 
these things with some knowledge, and wish to re- 

cord a competent testimony to the fact, that within 
my experience^ Dr. Leyden never, in any instance, 
rolicited an object of personal interest, nor, us 1 be- 
lieve, ever interrupted his higher pursuits, to waste 
a moment’s thought on these minor cares. What- 
ever trust or advancement may at some periods 
have improved his personal situation, have been, 
without exception, tendered, and in a manner thrust 
upon his Qcceptanr^i, uiisulieited, uncontemplated, 
and unexpected. To this exemption from cupidity, 
was allied every generous virtue worthy of those 
smiles of fortune, which he disdainetl to court; and 
amongst many estimabld- features of his dliargcler, 
an ardenpoveof justice, and a vehement abnorrence 
of oppression, were not less prominent than the other 
high qualities I h/tve already described.”— 
Remains^ p. Ixxiv. 

Dr. Leyden accompanied the Governor-General 
upon the expedition to Java, for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the manners, language, and literature of 
the tribes which inl^abit that island, and partly also 
because it was thought his extensive knowledge of 
the eastern dialects and custodis might be useful in 
settling the government of the country, or in com- 
municating with the independent pnnuas in the 
neighbourhood of the Dutch settlements. His spirit 
of romantic advenf^re led him littrally to rush upon 
death ; for, with another volunteer who attended 
the expedition, he threw himself into the surf, in or- 
der to be tlie first Briton of the expedition who should 
set foot upon Java. When the success of the well- 
concerted movements of the invaders had given them 
possession of the town of Batavia, Leyden displayed 
the same ill-omened precipitation, in nis haste to ex- 
amine a library, or rather a warehouse of books, in 
which many Indian manuscripts of value were said 
to be deposited. A library, in a Dutch settlement, 
was not as might have been expected, in the best 
order; the apartment had not been regularly venti- 
lated, and, cither from this circumstance, or already 
aflcctcd by the fatal sickness peculiar to Batavia, 
Leyden, when he left the place, had a fit of shiver- 
ing, and declared the atmosphere was enough to 
any mortal i^fever. The presage was too just ; 
lit^ook his bed, and died in three days, on the eve 
of the battle which gave Java to the British em- 
pire. 

Thus died John Leyden, in a moment, perhaps, 
most calculated to gratify the feelings which w'ere 
dear to his heart; upon the very day of military 
glory, and when every avenue of new and interest- 
ing discovery was opened to his penetrating research. 
In the emphatic words of scripture, the bowl was 
broken at the fountain. His literary property was 
intrusted by his last will to the charge of Mr. Heher, 
and his early and constrnt friend M'*. 'William Ers- 
kine of Calcutta, his executors, under whose in- 
epection his Poetical Remains were jpven to the 
pitblic in 1821, with a Memoir of his Life by the Rev. 
Robert Morton, the friend and relation of a deceas^ 
poet sentiment by which it is 

introduced, it is not eosy to resist transcribing from 
that piece of biogro|^ the following affecting pas- 

writerr^annot here resist his desire to relate 
an ai^dote of Leyden’s father, who, though in an 
humme walk of lire, is ennobled by the possession 
of an intelligent mind, and has all that just pride 
which characterizes the industrious and virtuous 
dass of Scottish peasantry to which- he belougs. 


Two years ago, when Sir John Malcolm visited the 
seat of Lord Minto, in Roxburghshire he requested 
that John Leyden, who was employed in the vicini- 
ty, might be sent for, as he wished to speak with 
him. He came after the labour of the day was fin- 
ished, and, though his feelings were much agitated, 
he appeared rejoiced to see one who he knew had 
cherished so sincere a regard for his son. In the 
course of the conversation which took place on this 


occasion. Sir J. Malcolifk, after mentioning his re- 
gret at the unavoidable delays which had occurred 

Heber (to wl)(pi^jll 


n realizing the little property that had been left, 
jaidhe wasafkhorized by^Mr.r 


Leyden’s English manuscrip 

to say, that such as were likely to produce a profit 
should be published as soon as possible, for the be- 
nefit of the family. ’Sir,’ said the old man with 
animation, and with tears in hia eyes, ' God blessed 
me with a son, who, had he been spared, would have 
been an honour to his country 1 As it is, I beg of 
Mr. Heber, in any publication he may intend, to 
think more of his memory than my wants. The 
money you speak of would be a great comfort to mo 
in my old age; but thanks to the Alniighty, 1 hovn 
good health, and can still earn my livelihood ; and 
1 pray therefore of you and Mr. Heber to publish 
nothing that is not for my son’s good fame.’ ” 

Since that period the Commentaries of Rahcr^ 
translated from the Tiirki language, chiefly by Dr. 
Leyden, and completed by hia friend and executor, 
William Erskinc, were published, in 1826, for the nd- 
yan togc of Mr. Leyden, senior. It i i a work of great 
interest to those who love the study of Indian anti- 
uitics, being the autobiography of one of the Mogul 
Emperors of Hindustan, who, like Ctesnr, recordi-d 
his own conqiieats, but, more communicative than 
the Roman, aescciided to record his amusemenrs, 
as well as to relate deeds of policy and arms. He 
recapitulates his drinking bouts, which were, in spite 
of Koran and Prophet, both deep and frccnient; nml 
the whole tenor or the Histo^ gives us the singular 
picture of a genuine Sultan of the ancient Tartar de- 
scent in his strength and his weakness, his virtues, 
his follies, and his crimes. 

The remains of John Leyden, honoured with eve 
ry respect by Lord Minto, now repose in a distant 
land, far from the CTcen-sod graves of his ancestors 
at Hazeldean, to which, with a natural anticipation 
of such an event, he bids an afleciing farewell in 
the solemn passage which concludes the Scenes of 
Infancy i 

The lilver monii, at midnight cold and still, 

Looki, sad and silent, o'er yem western hill ; 

While laiffe and iNile the plmtitly structures grow, 

Rear’d on the confines of tlio world below. 

Is tliut dull sound the hum of Teviot's stn*atn ? 

Is that blue light the moon's, or tJiinb fire’s gleam. 

By which a mouldering pile is faintly seen, 

Tliu old deserted church of Hazeldean, 

Whore slept my fhthors in their natal clay, 

Till Teviot’s waters roll’d their Imnes away? 

Hicir feeble voices ftoni the stream they mise,— 


" RMh youth I unmindful of thy early days, 

Why didst Uiou quit the pottHant^s simple loti 
Why didst Uiou leave the peasant's turf-built cot, 

‘ ' re all thy fathers lie, 

it long has murmur’d by 1 
long noir cloicd our eyes, 
m the dustorise, 


The ancient graves, whore all thy fathers lie, 

And Teviot’s stream, that long 
And we— when death so Ion 

How wilt thou bid us from t 

And boar our mouldorinc bones across the main. 
From vales, that knew our lives devoid of stain 7 
Rash youth I beware, thy home-bred virtues save. 
And sweetly alecp in thy paternal giravo I" 


W Such » the language of naturq, moved by the 
kindly asBociations of country and of kindred aifer.- , 
tions. But the beet epitaph is the story of a lifjT 
engaged in the practice of virtue and the pursuit oi 
honourable knowledge; the beat monument, the re- 
gret of the worthy and of the wise; and the rest 
may be summed up in the sentiment of Sauna 
zano: 

Haeeeine to fmq»74dllta mtrrma manebat 
Hospitq jiiiliKVtPinDque marisque laburcs I 
Pone tamen gemitiis, nee te moiiumcnta parentum 
Aut rooveant sporota tuis bhi fiinera regins : 

Grata quies putrin, sed et omnia term i-cpulchnim. 
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MISS ANNA SEWARD. 

The followinff iketch waa originelly prefixed to on edition of 
Miea Sewoid'e worka. 

Thk name of AmIta Sbward has for many years 
held a high rank in the annals of British literature; 
and the public has a right to claim, upon the present 
occasion, some brief memorials of her by whom it 
was distinmiished. As the tenor of her life was re- 
tired, though not Bccludeu, and uniform, though not 
idle, the task of detailing its events can neither be 
tedious nor uninstructive. * . 

Seward’s father was the R^crend Thomifs 
Seward, Rector of Ryam, in Derbyshire, Prebendary 
of Salishury, and Canon Residentiary of Lichfield. 
In his youth he travelled as tutor with Lord Charles 
Fitzroy, third son of the Duke of Grafton, a hoiiefiil 
young nobleman, who died upon his travels in 1739. 
Mr. Seward returned to England, and soon after 
married Miss Elizabeth Hunter, daughter of Mr. 
Hunter, heall-mastcr of the school at liichficld, the 
preceptor of Johnson, and other eminent literary 
characters. Mr. Seward, upon his marriage, settled 
at his rectory at Eyam. in 1747, the second year of 
his marriage. Miss Seward was born. She had se- 
veral sisters, and one brother; but none survived 
the period of infancy except Miss Sarah Seward, 
whom her sister and parents were to lament at a 
later and more interesting stage of existence. 

Mr. Seward was himself a poet ; and a manuscript 
collection of his fugitive pieces is now lying before 
me, the bequest of my honoured friend, when she 
intrusted me with the task 1 am now endeavouring 
to discharge. Several of these elTusions were print- 
ed in Dodslcy’s Collection, volume second, towards 
the close. Mr. Seward was also an admirer of our 
ancient drama; and. in 17fi0, published an edition 
of Beaumont and Elctcher’s plays, which, though 
falling beneath what is expected from the accuracy 
and investigation of later dramatic eilitors, evinces 
a scholar-likc degree of information, and a high re- 
lish for the beauties of his authors. Thus accom- 
plished himself, the, talents of his eldest daughter 
did not long escape his complacent observation. He 
early introduced her to Milton and to Shakspearc; 

> and I have heard her say, that she could repeat pas- 
sages from the Allegro before she was three years old. 
It were absurd to suppose that she could compre- 
hend this poem, even atamuch la ter period of infancy; 
but our future taste docs not always depend upon the 
progress of our understanding. The mechani&m, 
the harmony of verse, the emotions which^ though 
vague and indescribable, it awakens in children of 
a lively imagination and a delicate ear, contribute, 

' in many instances, to imbue the infant mind with a 
love of poetry, even before they can tell for what 
they love it. Miss Seward was one of those gifted 
minds which catch eagerly at the intellectual ban- 
quet. The romantic hills of Derbyshire, where the 
^.jillngft of Eyam is situated,, favoured the instruc- 
' nmnPbf her father. His pupil imbibed a atrong and 
enthusiastic partiality for mountainous scenery, and 
in general for the pleasures of landscime, which was 
, a source of enjoyment during her after life. Her 
father’s taste wa^ rigidly classical; and the authors 
to whom Miss Seward was introduced, were those 
of Quedki Anne’s reign. S he was early familiar with 
Pope^ Young, Pyior, imd their predecessor, Drydcn; 
and, in later life, used to make little allowance for 
poetry of an older date, excepting only that of Sh«k- 
speare and Milton. 

The desire of imitating the compositions which 
^ gave her pleasure, very early displayed itself. Anna 
Seward attenfhted metrical versions of the Psalms, 
and even exercised herself in original composition, 
before she was ten years old. An Address to the 
First Fine Day of a Backward Spring, which has 
been preserved from these early days, intimates 
considerable command tiP^mbers, and language, 
though the ideas cannot be cam!^««j«ginal. • 

About 1764, Mr. Seward removed with his family 
.0 Lichfield, which continued ever afterwards to be 
aia daughter’s residence^ although varied, during her 


Other’s life, by occasional visits to his rectory at 
. Lichfield, the birth-place of Johnson and 
r I , * *>®*‘®®8nrily, the residence of a body 

01 learnra and well-educated clergy attached to ite 
catnearal, had be^ long distinguished by its classi- 
cal pretensions. , These were at this time exalted by 
Its being th^B residence of tile celebrated Dr. Darwin, 
who soon distinguished and appreciated the talents 
of our youthful poetess. Some linns had been 
showi^to him, which he thoimht so far superior to 
her age, that he conceivMl they must have been 
written, or greatly imprijAcd, by her father. He 
contrived to engage her igion a poetic theme when 
Mr. Seward was absent, and the result of the ex- 
periment having ascertained the originality of her 
talents. Dr. Darwin thought them worthy of atten- 
tive cultivation. At this time, however, literature 
was deemed an undesirable pursuit for a young lady 
in Miss Seward’s situation,— the heiress of an inde- 
pendent fortune^ and destined to occupy a considera- 
ble rank in society. Her mother, though an aflec- 
tionnto parent, and an excellent woman, possessed 
no tostc for her daughter’s favourite amusements ; 
and even Mr. Seward withdrew his countenance 
from them, probably under the apprehension that 
his coiginued encourageunenf might produce in his 
daughter that dreaded pAenomeiion, a learned lady. 
Poetry was prohibited, and Miss Sewa^ resorted to 
other amusements, and to the practice ofomamental 
needlework, in wnich she is said to have excelled. 
Thus rolled on time for nearly ten years after her 
father had settled in Lichfield. When it is con- 
sidered that her attachment to literary pursuits 
bordered even upon the romantic, the merit of sacri- 
ficing them readily to the inclgiotion of her parents, 
deserves our praig^. But other incidents occurred 
in her own life, and that of a confidential friend, 
that called for stronger exertions of prudence self- 
denial, find submission to parental authority. There 
arc, in Miss Seward’s lettcr| during this period, 
passages which^how great firmness and steadiness 
of mind, and a capacity of compelling feelings, 
which nature, and perhaps early cultivation, had 
strung to a keen tone, to submit to the dictates of 
prudence and of duty. I regret that many of thu 
lessomf which she taught her own heart, and that 
of her friend, must be withheld from the public, lest, 
even at this distance of time, the incidents to which 
they relate might injure the feelings of any con- 
cerned in them. 

In 1764, a , heavy calamity took place in Mr. 
Seward’s family. Miss Sarah Seward, his younger 
daughter, had been for some time on the eve of 
forming a matrimonial connexion with Mr. Porter, 
a merenant at Leghorn, brother to Mrs. Lucy 
Porter, of Lichfield, and son-in-law, of course, to the 
celebrated Dr. Johnson. Miss Anna Seward was 
to have accompanied her sisicrto Italy, and already 
anticipated, with delight, the pleasure of treading 
classical ground, of viewing the paintings of Ro- 

E hael, and wandering among the groves of Valam- 
rosa. These flattermg prospects were clouded by 
the sickness and death of the young and lovely 
bride. An affecting account of this distressing ca- 
lamity occurs among the following extracts from 
Miss Seward's correspondence.* Mr. Porter ap- 
pears afterwords to have intimated a wish to trans- 
fer his attachment to the surviving sister; but it 
was not encouraged, time had softened the 

recollection of this domestic loss, Miss Seward 
made her sister’s death the subject of an elegy, 
which forms the first article in this collection of her 
poetry. The blank in her domestic society was 
supplied by the attachment of Miss Honora Sneyd, 
then residing in herfamily, and often men Aoned in the 
ensuing volumes. This young laily was afterwards 
married to the late ingenime Mr. F«dgeworth of 
Edgewortbstown, Ireland, father of the celebrated 
Maria Edgeworth. 

After the death of Miss Sarah Seward, i!er sister 
Anna’s society became indispensable to her^rents, 
and she was never separated from them. Ofiers of 

* TkeM extracts ara to he firand in the volamcs. to which tho 
Pfesent sketch wu oriffinulljr prefixed. 
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matrimonial establishments occurred, and were re - 1 writing verse; perhaps scarcely one in the vivid and 
Jected, in one instauce entirely, and in otherachiefly, strong sensibility of its excellence, or in the ability to 
from a sense of filial duty. As she was now of an estimiite its claims— ability arising from a fifty years* 
age to select her , own society and studies, Miss sidiiloiis and discriminating study of the best £ng- 
Seward’s love of literature was indulged | and the lisli ports, and of the best translations from the 
sphere in which she moved was such as to increase Greek, Roman, and Italian. A%asculine education 
tier taste for its pursuiVs. Dr. Darwin, Mr. Day. cannot spare from professional study, and the neces* 
whose opinions formed singular specimens of Kng- sary acquisition of languages, the time and attention 
lish philosophy, Mr. Kdmsworth, Sir Brooke Rootliby, which 1 have bestowed on the compositions of niy 
and other names well known in the literary world, countrymen. When thci accumulating suflrage of 
then formed part of the Lichfield society. The centuries shalMiave mellowed the growing fame of 

i_ j » • r jjjg authors of this age,^their equals, perhaps their 

superiors, at a fiiture period, will be contrasting the 
Aiperiority of mis and the last century, wim^ine 


celebrated Dr. JohnsonlwRH nn occasional visiter 
of their circles ; but he sbenis, in some rcsptl^ts, to 
have shared the proverbial fate of a prophet in his 
own country. Neither Dr. Darwin nor Miss Seward 
were partial to the great nioriflist. There was, per- 
haps, some aristocratic prejudice in their dislike, for 
the despotic manners of Dr. Johnson were least 
likely to be toleratf>d where the low'iiess of liis origin 
was in fresh teeollection. At the same time, Miss 
Seward was always willing to do jusiicc to his 


superiors, at t 

Aiperiority of 

littleness of recent and contemporary merit.” ^ 

It cannot be denied, that Miss Seward’s friend- 
ships and partialities fortified her in the persuasion 
thus expressed. In friendship, indeed, she was an 
enthusiast, of which she gave, in 1778, an example 
too remarkable to be passed over, even in these 
brief biographical notices. In the summer of that 


native benevolence, and to the powerful grasp of year, the Conn teas of Northesk visiteif Lichfield, to 


his intellectual powers, and possessed many anec- 
dotes of his conversation, which had escaped his 
most vigilant recorders. I'hcse she used to tell 
with great humour, and \wtli a very striking imita- 
tion ot the Boge’s peculiar vuic-*, gesture, auA iflaft- 
ner of delivery. 

Miss Seward’s poetical powers appear to have 
lain dormant, or toPhave been only sparingly exer- 
cised, until her acquaintance with Lady Miller, 
whose jfaiiciful and romantic institution at Bath 
Easton, was then the agbject of public attention. A 
concise account of this poetical adaociation, which 
was graced by the names of Anstey and of Hay ley. 
forms the preface to a poem which Miss Seward 
afterwards dedicated to the memory of its accom- 
plished foundress. The applause of this^ selected 
circle gave Miss Seward courage to commit some 
of her edsays to thqmreaa ; and tljp public received 

with great favour the ele 4 ;iac commemorations of „ 

Andrfe and of Cook. The first of these subjects someof our Popish prince^ against the practitioners 
was dictated by Miss Seward’s personal friendship of sanguinary injection. That it had been practised 


jfcui, me ui Ji^uriiiCDik viniiru tw 

consul; Dr. Darwin for the benefit of her health, 
then sinking rapidly by hemorrhage. The poetical 
physician hecanie deeply interested in the fate of a 
lovely and amiable young woman, distinguished by 
her Hiifierings and her patience ; and the same cir- 
ciimstanees prodiv;ed a strong attaclimeiit on tho 
part of Miss Seward. Of this interest and attneh- 
inent, a proof was nearly made, of a kind so very 
reinorkable, that I will tell it in Miss Seward’s own 
words. 

“One evening, after a long and intense revery, he 
said, * Lady Northc.sk, an art was practised in former 
years, which the medical world has very long dis- 
used ; that of injecting blood into the veins by a 
syringe, and thus repairing the waste of diseases 
like yours. Human blood, and that of calves and 


re used promiscuously. Superstition at- 
piety to the practice. It was put a stop to 
id by a bull of excommunication, from 


with success, we may, from this interdiction, fairly 
conclude, else restraint ufon its continiianre must 
have been superfluous. We have a very ingenious 
watch-maker ‘here, whom I think I could instruct > 
to form a proper instrument for that purpose, if you 
chose to submit to the experiment.’ She replied 
cheerfully, that she had nut the least objection, if ho 
thought It eligible. 

” Mibb Seward then said, ’ If the trial should be 
determined upon, perliapa Lady Northesk would 
prefers supply from a healthy human subject, rather 
than from an animal. My health is perfect, neither 
am i conscious of any lurking diseaRc, hereditary or 
accidental. I have no dread of the lancet, and will 
gladly spare, from time to time, such a portion from 
my veins to Lady Northesk, as Dr. Darwin shall 

tkinlr Timruir tn iniont * 


for the brave and unfortunate sufierer, who had 
sought to drown in the duties of his dangerous pro- 
fession, tho recollection of an ill-fated attachment 
to her friend. Miss Sneyd. The Elegy on Captain 
Cook was dictated by those feelings of admiration 
and gratitude, which, in common with Europe at 
large, Miss Seward felt for the firm and benevolent 
character of the dauntless navigator, and for his 
tragical destiny. It would be too much to claim for 
these productions, the same warm interest which 
they excited while tho melancholy events which 
they celebrated were glowing in the general recollec- 
tion ; but. even when the advantoim which they deriv- 
ed from their being suited to ** the form and pressure 
of the time” has paiAed away, th^ convey a high im- 
pression of the original powers of their author. ^ 

While Miss Seward's fame increased, it hsd the think proper to inject.' 
advantage, which she highly prized, of extending ” He seemed much pleased with the proposj 
her ac(]uaintance among those who were candidates his amialt^le patient expressed gratitude far 
for literary reputation. Many of the most distin- the just claim of the circumstance. Dr. Darwin 
guiahed she added to the circle of her friends. 1 said he would consult his pillow about it. 
need barely mention Mr. Hayley, Mr. Mundy, the “ ' ' • - 

author of two most beautiful poema on Need wood I, 

Forest 
calh 

and , , . , w . 

and learning, with whom she maintained, through to save an excellent woman, whose disorder, he 
life, a constant correspondence. Miss Seward was fo*ired, was beyond the reach of medicine ; ’ buL’ 
an entire strange to that paltry jealousy which too added he, ' the construction of a proper machine is 
often disturbs the harmony of the literary world, so nice an affair, the least failure in its power of 
She gav^with hor whole soul, her applause to con- acting so hazardous, the chance, at least from the« 
temporary merit, and was not easily daunted in its experunent, so precarious, that I dCi not choose to 
defence. A love and gjiiniratipn for exisfing genius , stake my reputation upon the risk. If she die, tho 
was^a leading featui^m her chimcter. She was at ^orld will say I killed Lady Northesk, though the 
all limes ready igith her advice, her encouragement, London and Bath physicians have pronounced her 
her PV.V^ necessary, to assist thoM whom Umidity case hopeless, and sent her home to expire. They 
or indiBence prevented from ajaerung their right to have given he r a m ^dkl too much medicine. 1 
pubbe notice. ^ Nor would ahe readily adnut the shall pvc heagSl^nutlc. Their system of nutritious 
prefereiuto claimed for more ancient poets over their gravy jellies, and strong wines, I have 

those of her own centuw. Many,” she says, in a already changed for milk, vegetables, and fruit, 
letter now before me, excel me m the power of No wines ever; no moat, no strong broth, at pre- 


laiit lie ^uuiu IllB lllllUW ttUOUl ll. 

“ The next day, when Miss Seward called upon 
iody Northesk, the doctor took her previously into 
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sent. If tins alteration of diet prove unavailing, her 
family and friends must lose her.’ 

“•It was not unavailing; she gathered strength 
under the change from day to day. The disease 
abated, and in threc^weeks she pursued her journey 
to Scotland, a convalescent, full of hopefor nerselt^ 
of grateful veneration towards her physician, whose 
skill had saved her from the crave ; and full also of 
over-rating thanktulncss to Miss Seward for the 
offer she had made. With her Lady, Northesk 
regularly corresponded, from that tithe till her sud- 
den ana deplorable death,**T-Aicmoir« of Dr. Dar- 
le/i. by Anna Srward. Lond. 18041 pp- 110— 114. « 

In tile year 17b0, Mrs. Seward died, and the care 
of attending her surviving parent devolved entirely 
upon his daughter. This was soon embittered ^ a 
frequent recurrence of paralytic and apoidectic afiec- 
tioris, which broke ^lr. Seward’s health, and gra- 
dually impaired the tone of his mind. His frame 
resisted these repeated assaults for ten years, during 
which. Miss Seward had the melancholy satisfaction 
to sec, that, cran when he had lost consciousness of 
every thing else, her father retained a sense of her 
constant and unremitting attentions. There is, in one 
of her poems, some verses expressive of his situa- 
tion. while claiming for him a rank among the 
bards vf her favourite city : 

* Smireo of my lifn, it will not iSmm 
A viun (Maay of iilial lin’e, 

Ilore T a riclit thy <lauyhrer claim 
To mnk with thuiri tliy honour'd name, 

Whoao flilvor lyre’a haniumioua sound 
Mniio lovely I.ichfiekl nlosaic i^miul. 

TIioukIi now thy vital lamp's iiiint li^ht 
Oleums on the vurge of its Iona night ; 

Dull, dim, and wenk its social bluzo, 

And inicita intelluctiml rays. 

While 4liiteuus kive, with aiixioufl aim, 
ftiiiirda from rude lilasta ita i|iiivcriiig flame. 

Through yi>t u fiiw more f{uiet years. 

That bring to thee nor pains nor tears, 

O I Im it mine to clicer and warm 
Thy druofiuig hoait, thy hclpk'ss form I 

In 1790, this scene closed, by the death of Mr. 
Seward. His daughter remained mistress of an 
easy and independent fortune, and continued to in- 
habit the Bishop’s Palace at Lichfield, which had 
been long her father’s residence, and was hors until 
•her death. 

While engaged in attendance upon her father. 
Miss .Seward, besides other occasional pieces, pub- 
fiKhed, in 1782, her poetical novel, entitled J^Kmisa^ 
which was favourably received, and passed rapidly 
through several editions. Other pieces, chiefly on 
occasion al topics, fell frorn her pen : some of which 
found their way to the public, and others are now, for 
thefirst time, printed from manuscripts. The beauties 
of Llnimollen Vale, with the talents, virtues, and 
accoinplishments of the ladies who have so long 
honoured it with their residence, claimed and ob- 
tained commemoration. Ita inmates were among 
those whom Miss Scwanl valued most highly, and 
{h^c^nl was reciprocal. 

^niRhiit pausinji; to trace the progress offher less 
- important works, it is proper to mention the Col- 
lection of Original Sonnets published in 1799. They 
were intended to restore the strict rules of the legiti- 
ifiate sonnet, and ebntain some beautiful examples 
^of t hat species of composition. Less praise is due to 
fnSTranshitionafroin Horace, in the same publication 
which, being rather paraphrases than translations, 
can hardly nc expected to mtify thow whose early 
admiration has been tiirnen to the original. 

111 1804, the death of Dr. Darwin, who had en- 
^cou raged, the first notes of her lyre, and from whom, 
^Cierhaps, it had borrowed some of its peculiar into- 
nations, induced Miss Seward to give the public a 
biographical sketch of her early fnend. Her lA/e 
of Dr. Darwin ought however, rather to have been 
entitled, Anecdotes of the early part of his life, and 
of the society of Lichfield, while it was the place of 
hia residence. Although writi^ upon a desultory 
plan, and in a style disfigured by of frequent 

inversions and compounded epithets, the Memoir 
has preserved much curious and interesting literary 
anecdote. The history of Mr. Day is told with a 
VOL. VIII. 


liveliness which these defects have not obscured, 
imd c^tains a useful lesson,, though humbling to 
the pndo of human wisdom, since no prejudices of 
bigotry, or of fashion, ever led a votory into so many 
absiirdities as this gcntleinon successfully achieved, 
while professing to be guided only by the pure light 
of rca^n and nhiloaophy. In this publication, also, 
Miss Seward loid her claim to the first fifty verses 
in the Botanic Garden, which she had written in 
compliment to Dr. Darwin, and which he had in- 
serted m his poem withouj any acknowledgment. 
The rarrcctncss of Miss iSeward’s statciiicnt ia 
proven, by the publication of the verses with her 
name, in some periodical publications, previous to 
the appearance of Dr. Darwin’s poem; and the 
disingenuous suppressloii of the aid of which ho 
availed himself, must remain u considerable stain 
upon the character of the poet of Flora. 

After the publication of the Bonnets, Miss Seward 
did not undertake any large poem. Yet she con- 
tinued to pour forth her poetical efliisions upon such 
occasions as interested, her feelings, or excited her 
imamnation. These efiorts were, however, unequal 
to those of her earlier muse. Age was now ap- 
proaching with 1(8 usual attendants, declining 
health, and the loss of fifcnds siimmonra from the 
stage rflifiirc her. Yet her intiTcst in literature and 
poetry eon tinned unabated ; and she maifftained an 
unrclaxed correspondence, not only with her former 
friends, but with those later canflidates for poetical 
distinction, whoso exertions she approved of. 
Among these, she distinguished with her highest 
regard Mr. Robert.Southcy, and used to mention, as 
the most decided symptom of degenerate taste, the 
inadequate success of his subliiAe epic, Modoc. On 
this subject she useA to quote, as a parallel instance 
of rash judgment, a passage from Waller’s Letters ; 
—“The oW blind schoolmaster, John Milton, hath 
published a tedious poem on the Fall of Man if its 
length be not coi^iJered ns mcM, it has no other.” 

1)1 summer, 1807, the editor, upon his return from 
liOiidon, visited Miss Sewanl, with whom he hud 
corresponded occasionally for some years. Robert- 
son observes, that, in a female reign, the queen’s 
personaLcharms arc a subject of importance ; and, 
as the saiiie rule may apply to the case of a fcmalo 
author, this may be no improper place to mention 
the impression which her appearance and conver- 
sation were calculated to make upon a stranger. 
They we.-e, indeed, well worth o lunger pilgrimage. 
Miss Seward, when young, must have been exqui- 
sitely beautiful ; for, m advanced age, the regularity 
of her features, the fire and expression of her coun- 
tenance, gave her the appearance of beauty, and 
almost of youth. Her eyes were auburn, of the 
precise shade and hue or her hair, and possessed 
great power. In reciting, or in speaking with ani- 
mation, they appeared to become darker; and as it 
were, to flash fire. 1 should have hesitated to state 
the impression which this peculiarity made upon me 
at the time, had not my observation been confirmed 
by that of the first actress of this or any other age, 
with whom 1 lately happened to converse on our 
deceased friend’s expressive powers of countenance. 
Miss Seward’s tone of voice was melodious, guided 
by excellent taste, and well suited to rending and 
recitation, in which she willingly exercised it. She 
did not sing, nor was she a great proficient in music, 
though very ibqd of it having studied it later in life 
than is now usual. Her stature was tall, and her 
form was o^inally elegant i but having broken the 
patel/a of the knee by a fall in the year 1768, she 
walked with pain and difficulty, which increased 
with the pressure of years. 

The great command of literary anecdoTe which 
Mibb Seward possessed, her Igaay perception both 
of the mnous and ludicrous, aln her just observa- 
tion and original taste, rendered her^ciety delight- 
ful. She entered into every topic with the Keenness 
and vivacity of youth, and it was difficult to asso- 
ciate the idea of advanced years either with her 
countenance or conversation. The possessor of 
such quick feelings seldom escapes the portion 
of pain with which all earthly good is alloyed and 
26 
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tempered. With the wannest heart for her friends, | 
and an unbounded enthusiasm in their service, ' 
Miss Seward united a sensibility to coldness, or to 
injuries real or supposed, which she permitted to 
disturb her more than was consistent with prudence 
or with happiness. The same tone of mind rendered 
her jealous of critical *authority, when exercised 
over her own productions, or those of her friends. 
Her prepossessions upon literary points were also 
very strong. She admired the lofty and energetic 
tone of Milton ; and the passages of Shnkspearc to 
which she gave the prMerence, were those w'hicli 
partook of the same chaVactcr. But although tiho ad> 
mitted the superiority of those masters of the lyre, 
her taste for ornament exceeded the simplicity of 
their models, and was chieAy gratified, in modern 
poetry at least, by a more laboured and ornate style 
of composition. For Darwin, her early friend^ and 
perhaps her preceptor in the art of poetry, she claimed 
a higher rank among the poets of Hriuin than the 
judges of literature are at present ineliiuHl to allow 
him. There is a fashion in poetry, which, without 
increasing or diiiiinishing the real value of the ma- 
terials nioiihled upon it, diics wonders in facilitating 
its currency, while it has novelty, and is often 
found to imi>edc its reception when the ^odc has 
passed away. It is witlf such verses as .with «ie 
ancient defensive armour : 

The fasliion of the fisht 

Tins thrown itsifnlt, and gaudy pluiiiwi aside, 

For modern tuppunea. 

Miss Seward was in practice trained and attached 
to that school of picturesque and Horid description, 
of lofty metaphor aniT bold personification, of a dic- 
tion which inversioB and the use of compound epi- 
thets rendered as remote as po;psihlc from the tone 
of ordinary languages, which was introduced, or at 
least rendered fasiuonablc, by Darwin, .but which 
was too remote from common life, and natural ex- 
pression, to rctain^its popularity. Yet her taste, 
though perhaps over-dazzled ny the splendour 
which she adopted in her own compositions, readily 
admitted the claims of Pope, Collins, Gray, Mason, 
and of all those bards who have condescended to 
add the graces of style and expression to poetical 
thought and imagery. But she particifTiirly de- 
manded beauty, elegance, or splendour of language; 
and was unwilling to allow that sublimity or truth 
of conception could atone fur poverty, rudeness, or 
even simplicity, of expression. To Spenswr, and 
the poets of his school, she lent a very unwilling ear ; 
and,— what will, perhaps, best explain my meaning, 
—she jgrcatly preferred the flowing numbers and 
expanded descriptions of Pope’s Iliad to Cowper’s 
translation, which opproaches nearer, to the simple 
dignity of Homer. These peculiarities of taste, 
Miss Seward was always ready to defend ; nor was 
it easy for the professors of an opposite faith to sus- 
tain either the art of her arguments, or the autho- 
rities which her extensive acquaintance with the 
best British classics readily supplied. She has left, 
among other manuscripts, a Defence of Pope’s 
Odyssey against Spence, in which she displays 
much critical acumen, and has decidedly the better 
of the Professor. I ought, however, to add, that 
two circumstances mialified Miss Seward's taste 
for the picturesaue. When she wrote upon subjects 
in which her feelings were deeply interested, she 
forgot the "’tiara and glittering zone*’ of the priestess 
of Apollo, in the more riaturiu efTusibns of real pas- 
sion. The song which begins, 

“ To thy rocks, stormy Lannow, adieu," 

seems to have been composed under such influence. 
The paiuiality with which Miss Seward regarded 
the poetical attempts of her friend^ formed another 
class of exceptionsi;;o her peculiar taste for the 
magnificent in poetry. She found, with an inge- 
nuiw which thb subject sometimes rendered won- 
derfuK reasons for liking what her prejudices in fa- 
vour of the author had previously determined her 
to admire. Her literary enthusiasm, ardent as it 
was. became in such cases tempered and qualified 
by die yet keener intenMit she felt in those friends 


whom she valued ; and, if this caused an occasional 
anomaly in her critical system, those who have 
ixpcrieticcd its benefit, may be pardoned fur quoting 
t as an illustration of the kindly warmth of her heart. 

That warmth was not alone disjilayed in regard 
for friends in the same rank oPlifo, and cultivating 
similar studies. Her benevolence was universally 
felt among those to whom it ailbrded active and im- 
portant support, as w;ell as those whose pursuits ii 
aided, and whose feclingg it gratified. But it is not 
the purpose ofnthis slight sketch either to enter into 
the merits of Miss Sewanl’s poetry, or to descend 
minutely into her persoSial eliaraeter. The reader 
^las, in these vohinics, enough for forming an opinion 
upon the first point, and many passages from which 
he may ground his own authentic conclusions con- 
cerning the energy of the talents and worth of the heart 
by which they were dictated. I return to the norrativc, 
which these cursory observations have interrupted. 

For a year or two preceding 1807, Miss Seward 
had been occasionally engaged in arranging and 
preparing for the press the edition *of her poems 
which is now given to the public. She had recon- 
sidered them inilividiially, and made such additions 
and corrections os she conceived necessary. This 
subject w'as repeatedly mentioned in her correspon- 
dcniu;, and the publication would have taken, pbco 
during Miss Seward’s life-time, if some di/TiciiItics 
had not occurred to delay it. These were in the 
course of being removed ; and it is probable the vo- 
lumes would soon have gone to press, had the stiito 
of Miss Seward’s health permitted her to superin- 
tend their progress. But her constitution, infirm 
for several years, was now rapidly declining. In 
harvest^ 1S07, she was assailed by a scorbutic disor- 
der, which alTccted her blood and whole sy.stcm in 
a degree most painfully irritating, banishing sleep, 
and rendering waking hours almost intolerable. Her 
spirit continued, however, to struggle against its as- 
saults, and she entered, by advice of her physicians, 
upon a course of alterative medicine, which, it was 
Biippost'd, might alleviate or remove her complaint. 
But the disorder proved invincible; and, in March. 
1809, the editor bad the pain of receiving tlio Inst 
farcw'cll of his honoured friend. It is written at in- 
tervals, and the hand-writing gradually degenerates 
from the distinct and beaiitirul manuscript which 
Miss Seward used to write, into a scrawl, so feebly 
traced, as to be nearly illegible.. 

“You may believe, dear and admired friend, it 
was no trivial cause, no idle procrastination, that 
kept me silent four months and a week to a letter 
of yours, the humour, wit, and kindness of which 
recompensed its delay. Early in our late Siberian 
December, I was proposing to address you, when a 
violent fever, with alarming hi'niorrhage, seized iiiyi 
weak frame. During five nights and days, it put 
my life into peril. In all that time I was unable to 
swallow the least atom of solids, whilst niy thirst 
was ramng and unquenchable. On the 6th (lay, the 
fever abated, and some degree of appetite returned • 
but tlie,|,diBeaRc has shook my weak franiMmd 
foundation. The fever abated, but is not yet subdu- 
ed. Sometimes I have a few hours intermission, 
but my pulse remaining at 90,— and GO is my pulse 
of health,— the medical people <jvill not consent to 
my taking the bark. Much writing is forbid me ; 
indeed, its cflcct js sufficiently forewarning, siiu-e, 
the moment I begin to think intensely, the pen falls 
from my hand, a lethargic! sendhtion creeps over 
Inie, and I doze. Not more than by a page a-day 
rshall I attempt to proceed with this snail of an epis- 
tle. I had two reasons for wishing to have written^ 
to you sooner ; gratitude, and the desire of present/^' 
ing you with one of the three copvjs which my po- 
etic friend, Mr. Mundy, has sent mo to present to 
three chosen friends. Though printed, it is not 
published, and consequently unpurchaseable.” 

''Monday, mhof March, 

, “ So far wauui^^mMbnday the Gtli of this month, 
when again ffie lethargy crept on. I fell asleep, and 
awoke in a raging fever and high delirium. Next 
day, after q dreadful night, the physician ordered me 
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to lose six ounces of blood, and that not in the 
slightest deforce abating the fever, he took six ounces 
more on tlie eve, ana all without effect. 1 feel all 
the props of niy life giving way ; and probably this 
is the last time 1 shall ever write any thing in the 
shape of a letter: but I have procured a frank, and 
am unwilling it should be useless. It is for Thurs- 
day next. Considering my pains, my raging thirst, 
niy utter debility, it would he a mercy if 1 should 
not be in existence on thaf day. • 

“ If 1 knew where to find vou, I would send the 
copy of Mundy's Poems, bfit 1 am l^ith to put you 
to the expense of its carriage, except 1 should send 
it to you in London. I am not able to add mure 
than whnt I think will be my last benediction on 
you and yours. O! what a blessing is a sudden 
death ! 1 always prayed for it, but am not worthy 
to liavc my prayer granted. 

*' l thank you fur all your kindness, and for the 
delightful hours your r'llonts have given me. 

» “ Afiectionately your friend, 

“A. SEWAHn.” 

“It is Thursday, and each intervening day since 
1 closed my letter has taken large death-strides 
upon me.” 

This melancholy letter was too true an augury of 
the event which it anticipated, l^oii Thursday the 
23d of jMareli, Miss Seward was sei'/ed with a 
universal stupor, which eontiiiiied until the 2r>tli. at 
six o'clock in the evening, when she expirtxl. Her 
friends, a term which (‘omprehetuls many names 
di.'Ctimmished in British liicniturc, must long lament 
this accomplished woman. The poems in which 
Stic survives to the public, although containing vi- 
vid traces of genius, will serve but to reiniiid those 
who were honoured with her acriuaiiitanee, of the 
loss whieli they have sustained, of her ardent love 
of liicnttiire, her disinterested and candid defence 
of its best interests, of the amiable and enthusiastic 
warmth of her friendship, and the innate benevo- 
lence of her heart. 

The arrangement of Miss S<*wnrd’8 fortune was 
left iiiulcr the charge of her residuary legatee. I’ho- 
nias White, Esq. residing in the Close of I<ich field, 
and Charles Simpson, Esq. of the same city; the 
Jormcr connected with her by relationship, and both 
still mure by kindness and imimocy. To the present 
editor she hecnieathcd her literary performances, and 
particuhiriy the works she had so long intended for 
the press, with the instructions, as well as under 
the exception, contained in the following posthu- 
mous letter:— 

“ Dear Sir, 

“In my last and lately-executed will, I have bc- 
queatiuMl to vou the exclusive copyright of those 
compositions in verse and pmse which 1 mean shall 
constitute a inisrelinncous edition of my works. 
This bec|uest consists of my writings in verse which 
have passed the press, together with those that arc 
ve t. unpu blished ; also a collection of juvenile letters, 
year 17G2, to .Tunc, 1768, together «rith four 
sermons, and a critical dissertation. 

“The verse consists of two half-bound volumes 

S iiarto, full of manuscript compositions; and, at this 
im^of six manusefipt books, sown together, in the 
form of quarto volumes. With these I desire may 
D^lcnded my poems which have already been n'gu- 
My ami separatply pphlishcd, uriiited copies of 
i^iich will he found tied , up with ,thc manuscript 
verse, and from those printed copies I desire ih«» 
press for this edition may be struck. Some slight 
,}altei;atiotiR in the printed copies arc inserted in my 
’ .'wn hand-wriiing, to which I rciiueat you will have 
the goodness ta%ttcnd in your survey of the proof 
sheets. I wish the printed and manuscript poems 
may succeed each otlier in the M,is(:cllany according 
to the Biiccessivc periods at which they were writ- 
ten ; to which end there are specified directions to 
the printer through their vi^id^i^ourse. With these 
you will find, ana to these I desire may succeed, ill 
the Miscellany, the three first books of an epic po- 
em, raised on the basis of Feneloii's Telcmachus, 
but in very excursive paraphrase, harmonizing, as I 
flattered myselA wjth the style of Pope’s Homer. 
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I once hoped to have completed the poem, and that, 
in such a completion, it might have mrined no 
unacceptable conclusion to the adventures of the 
young and .r^al hero, left unfinished in the Odys- 
My. More indispetisablc claims upon my attention 
frustrated that purpose. i\bortive ns it proved, those 
of my classical friends who have examined the three 
books, assure me that their contents are, poetically, 
equal to any thing 1 have written. 

“With the abovc-nnmtxj compositions, you will 
meet with a little collcctiorjof my late dear father’s 
poetry? with references to more of it published ano- 
nymously in Dodsley’s Miscellany. I wish you to 
admit this collection, together with his poems in 
Dodsley, into the editkm 1 have bequeathed to you, 
and that it may siicn^ed to my own poems. 

“ To these metrical volumes 1 wish the juvenile 
letters may be added, siiceei.'ding the poetic volumes, 
as in VVarhurton’s edition of Pope’s works. 1 refer 
the critical dissertation, defeiidin;^ Pope’s Odyssey 
against the erroneous criticisms ot Spence, to your 
jiidgiiicnf, that, when you have reacf the tract, you 
may publish or suppress it, as you think best. If the 
funner ho your choice, it should follow the juvenile 
letters, being, as it was, the production of my youth- 
fifi Lust^ the foiir'serinons, unless you think 

it better to publish them hy themselves fTt o difiTer- 
eiit neriud, rather than that they should form a part 
of this eullective edition. 1 wish it to be printed in 
small octavo. 

“Twelve quarto and manuscript volumes of my 
letters, from the year 1784 toehc present day, I have 
beiiiieathed to Mr. A. Constahie. They are copies 
of siicli letters, or parts of lifters, ns, after tliey 
were written, appeased to me worth the ntteniioii of 
the public. Li’ii^ ns the collection is, it does^ not 
include a/twefmi part of the letters 1 have written 
from tlie said period.* 

“To Mr. Constable, rather tllan to yourself, have 
they been bcipieathed, on account of the political 
principles which, during many past years, they 
breathed. Fervent, indeed, and uniform was my 
abhorrence of the dreadful system in our cabinet, 
which li^s reduced the continent to utter vassalage, 
and endangered the independence of Great Britain. 
Yet 1 know these opinions ore too hostile to your 
friendships and connexions with thebelligerant par- 
ty, for the possibility of it being agreeable to you 
to become the editor of those twelve epistolary 
volumes. 

“ I shall address a posthumous letter to Mr. Con- 
stable on their subject, expressing niy desire that he 
publish two volumes annually, not classing them to 
separate correspondents, but allowing them to suc- 
ceed each other in the order of time us they stand 
in the collection. » 

“ This letter has been written beneath the pres- 
sure of much pain and illness. I am in a state 
which induces me to believe you will, ere long, re- 
ceive this testimony of iiiy regard, confidence, and 
latitude, for all the attention with which you have 
honoured me ; above all, for your kind visit. May 
health and length of days be yoiirs^ with leisure to 
employ, from time to time, your illustrious muse. 
And now, dear sir, a long, a last adieu ! 

“Anna Seward.” 

I have, in qvei^ material respect, punctually com- 
plied with the wishes of my deceased friend. I have 
exercised the latitude indulged to me of omitting the 
prose compositions, and also the poems of the late 
Mr. Seward, as it was judged advisable to limit the 
size of this publication to three volumes. The imi- 
tation of Telemnchus is also omitted ; and, in pub- 
lishing the correspondence, every thing is retrenched 
which has reference to pcrsf^nl anecdote. 1 am 
aware that, in this particular, Tnave not consulted 
the taste of the age: but, in my opinion, nothing 
less important than the ascertainment of hi^orical 
fact justifies withdrawing the veil from the incidents 
of private life. I would not willingly have this sup- 

• I owe Mr. Coniifiihlo niy thanki for havinp offewtl mcjlio un 
limitcil U80 of thia colleclioii, for ilmwiny up Ihc prespu* Memoir. 
Tito bfiuiula I hail iireMCriboil to iiiyaelf, did nut adiuit ol my im* 
fitinc to a groat extont by bii liberality. 
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prosaion misconstrued. There is not a line in my 
osscssion but might be published with honour to 
er who bequeathed me the manuscripts, and with 
justice to those named in them ; and those in Mr. 
Constable’s posscssmn, being more generally of n 
literary nature, are still iess liable to exception. But 
few can remember the fcelings,passions, and prejudi- 
ces of their earlier career, without feeling reluctance 
to their being brought before the public; and, in 
some late instances^ the parties rom'crncd might 
have remonstrated with fie editor, like the dethroned 
monarch with his insuUuig accuser : ■ 

- And must I ravel out 

My wettVL‘d-iip fiillica 

If* thy oflcncra wern u|Min roevrd, 

Would it not ahume thee in no fair a troop. 

To ruad a Icctura of them 7 

The poetry has been published precisely accord- 
ing to Miss Seward’s directions. I'o the nuiiuTous 
friends of Miss Seward, these volumes will form an 
acceptable present ; for, besides their poetical merit, 
they form a pleasing register of her sentiments, her 
feelings, and her airectioiis. The gcnenil reception 
they may meet with is more dubious, since collec- 
tions of occasional and demched poems linyc rarely 
been honoured with a largt^ .share of publig ftiVoiA*. 
Shoiild Mi^fi Sewnrd*s.puetry be admitted as an ex- 
ception, it will add miu'h to the satisfaction which 1 
feel ill the faithful (ksclinrge of the task intrusted to 
me by the bequest of the aiiiiable and highly acconi- 
plislied author. 
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Tin'll lunyranhirjil fikotch war not written dje author of thene 
voluiiicM, iiiit hytlH) late Mr. John Oallnnlyiie.booUheller in Rfliii- 
biirah ; wIuiro wit, lively talentii, and ItiiMliieRH of dwiKMitKm, 
will iiiakH him long ruerered and reiiiciiiliuy;d by hia fnenda. 

, Perhaps there exists no work, cither of instruc- 
tion or entortainnienl, in the English language, 
which has been more generally read, and mure uni' 
versally admired, than the Lift and AdttntnrLH of 
Robinson Crusoe, It is diftieuU to say in ^hat the 
charm consists, by which persons of all classes and 
denuiiiiiiations are thus fascinated ; yet the majority 
of readers will recollect it as among the first works 
which awakened and interested their youthful atten- 
tion ; and feel, even in advanced life, and in the ma- 
turity, of their understanding, that there are still 
associated with Robinson Crusoe, the sentiments 
peculiar to that period, when all is new, all glitter- 
ing in prospect, and when those visions are most 
bright, which the experience of after life tends only 
to darken and destroy. 

This work was first published in April, 1719; its 
reception, ns may be supposed, was universal. It is 
a singular circumstance, that the Author, (the sub- 
ject of our present Memoir,) , after a life spenJ in 
political turmoil, danger, and imprisonment, shield 
have occupied himself^ in its decline, in the pro- 
duction of a work like the present ; unless it may 
be supposed, that liis wearied heart turned with dis- 
gust from, society and its institutions, and found 
solace in pjeturing the happiness of a state, such as 
he has assigned to his hero. Be this as it may, so- 
ciety is for ever indebted,^to the iiicni.ui'y of De Foe 
for his production of a work, in which the ways of 
Providence are simply and pleasingly vindicated, 
and a lasting and uselul moral is conveyed through 
the channel of an interesting and delightful story. 

Daniel De Foe was born in London in the year 
1663. , HfB father was James Foe, of the parish of 
St., Giles’, butcher. Much curious speculation, with 
which we shall not double our readers, has arisen 
from the eirciiipstanec of Daniel* s having, in hia 
own instance, prefixed the l)c to the family name. 
We areinclined to odopt the opinion of that critical 
inquirer, who supposes, that Daniel did so, being 
asnamea of the lowness of his origin, and conceived 
the prefixed, />£ hod the sound of Norman dignity 
with it. His family, ns well us himself, were dis- 
senters ; but i: doss not oppw that his tenets weie 
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so strict as his sect required ; for he complains, m 
the Preface to his More Reformation^ that sorno 
Dissenters had reproached him, as if he had said, 
that ” the gallows and the galleys ought to be the 
penalty of going to the conventicle ; forgetting, that 
I must design to have my father^ my mift^ six tnns- 
cent children^ and mystify put into the same condi 
lion.” 

De Foe’s education was rather circumscribed, 
which is the nipre to be, ramentedj as in so many in- 
stances, he has exhibited proofs of rare natural 
genius. He w^s sent his father, at twelve years 
ftld, to the NL^vington Green Dissenting Academy 
then kept by Mr. Morton, where he remained alwut 
four years ; and this appears to have been all the 
eiluontion he ever received. When he was remanded 
from school, it would seem, that, hia genius not ly- 
ing towards the iiiiirrow-honc and cleaver, his la 
ther had put him to some other trade; of what 
nature we are unable to learn, De Foe himself being 
very reserved on the subject. When charged by 
Tuieliiri* with having hi.'i< breeding as an apprentice 
to a hosier, he asserts, (May, 1705,) “ that he never 
was a hosier, t or an apprentice, hut admits that he 
had been a trader.” 

This, however, hud occupied but a short period 
of his youth: for in 1CS5. when he was m his 
twenty-second yehr, he took up arms in the cause 
of the Duke of Monmouth. On the destruction of 
Monmouth’s party, Daniel had the miod fortune to 
escape iiii punished, amidst the herd of greater dc* 
linquents; hut, in his latter years, when the avowal 
was rio longer dangerous, he boasts himself much 
of his exploits, in Ilis Appeal to Honour and Just- 
ice^ being a true Account of his Conduct in Public 
Affairs, 

Three years afterwards, (1688,) De Foe was ad- 
mitted a I.ivcrymaii of London. As he had been 
throughout a steady advocate for the Revolution, he 
had now the satisfaction of witnessing that great 
event. Oldniixrm says, (Works, vol. II. p. 376,) 
that at a feast, given by the Lord Moyorof London 
to King William, on the 29th October, 1689, De Foe 
appeared gallantly mounted, and richly accoutred, 
among the troopers commanded by Lord Peter- 
borough, who attended the King and Queen from 
Whittmall to the Mansion House. All Daniel’s 
horsemanship, however, united to the steady devo- 
tion of his pen to the cause of William, were unable 
to procure him the notice of that cold-charactered 
monarch ; and our author was fain to content him- 
self (ns his adversary Tutchin asserts) with the 
liiinihle occupation of a hosier in Freeman’s Yard, 
Curiiliill; wisely considering, that if the court 
could do without political tracts, the people could 
not do w'ittioiit stockings. 

With the ill fortune however attendant upon those 
men of genius, who cultivate their superior powers 
to the neglect of that eoinnion sense which is re- 
uuisile to carry a man creditably through thisev^r 
day worV], De Foe’s afl'nirs declined from^l^i^ 
worse: h'e spent those hours, which he ought to 
have devoted to his shop, in a society for the culti- 
vation of polite learning, and he was under the ne- 
cessity of absconding from hill creditors in 1692. 
One of those ereditfirs, who had less consideraTion 
for polite learning, and more irritability^than the 
rest, took out a commission of bankruptcy against 
him; but, fortunately for our author, this was su- 
perseded on the petition of those to whom he was 
most iiidehted| and a composition* was acrepted. 
This composition he punctually paid by efiurts of^ 
unwearied diligence; and some of the efeditors/ 
whose claims liad been thus satiflified, falling into 
distress tiieniseivcs, he waited upon them, and paid 
their debts in full. He was next engaged in carry- 
ing on tile-works, on the banks of the Thames, 
near Tilbury, but with little success ; for it was sar- 
castically said of 1^, that he did not, “ like the 
Egyptians, require bricks without straw, but, like 

* TiUrliin, tlin inililiahoroniio Obeervator, and a atcady o|>|H»* 
nent uf l)c Foc'rt lioUi in nolitica and hicriituiv. 

* I'crlui|i8 tlic aiilvii hi* liiiii to hia coimrii'iicc Ihr ihia apparently 

fiilac uaaertion, wua, Uiul llioufili Ih) deatt iu buN, he did not iiisid 
llieiu. I 
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the Jews, rcQuircfl bricks without paying his labour- 
ers.*’ Unifeci to his ti^le-inaking, our author, stimu- 
lated by an active mind and embarrassed circuni- 
fitanccs, devised many other schemes, or, as he called 
them, projects. He wrote many sheets about the 
English coin ; he prcQected Banks for every county, 
and Factories for goods ; he exhibited a Proposal 
(very feelingly, no doubt) for a commission of in- 
quiry into bankrupts’ estates; ho contrived a Pen- 
sion-oflice for the relief of the poor, and finished, by 
publishing a long Essay upon projects themselves. 

About this period, (1695,) o^jr author’s indefatigable 
endeavours-proenred him some notice ^oin the court, 
.and he was appointed accountant to the commission-" 
era for managing the duties on glass. Here also hjs 
usual ill luck attended him; he was thrown out of his 
situation by the dtimrcssion of the tax in 1699. 

But the time gt length arrived when the sun of 
royal favour wa6 to shine out upon our author’s 

f »rospects. About the end of 1699, there was pub- 
ished, what De Foe calls, “ an horrid pamphlet, 
in verv ill verdh, written by one Tutcliin, and called 
The Pfjrciguers: in which the author fell person- 
ally upon the king, then upon the Dutch nation, 
and, after having reproached his majesty with 
crimes, that his worst enemies could not think of with- 
out horror he sums up all in the odious name of /br- 
eiffner. .This filled me with nigc ^gainst the hook, 
and gave birth to a trifle, which I never could hope, 
should have met with so general an acceptation.” 

The trifle, which De Foe here alludes to, Wc-is his 
True-horn KntfUshwan ; a poetical satire on the 
F'orcisrners, and a defimcc of King William and 
the Dutch ; of which the sale was great vyithout 
example, nn<l our author’s reward proportionate. 
He was even admitted to the honour of a personal 
interview with the king, and hecamewith more ar- 
dour than over a professed partisan of the court. 
Ill this rompo.'>itioii the satire was strong, powerful, 
and lnallI)^ upbraiding the English Tories for thi'ir 
unreasonable prejudice against foreigners ; the ra- 
ther that there were so many nations blended in the 
mass now called Englishmen. The verse was 
rough and mistuned, for De Foe never seems to 
have possessed an ear for the melody of language, 
whether in prose or verse. But though wanting 
the long resounding verse and energy divine of 
Drydcn, lie had often masculine expressions and 
happy turns of thought, not unworthy of the author 
of Absalom and Achilophel^ though, upon the whole, 
his style sccniH rather to have been formed on that 
of Hall, Oldham, and I he elder satirists. The first 
verses arc well known : 

WhiTfVLT God picntB a house of prayer, 

TIn* di'vil iiIwuyH liiiild« ii r.lmiiel tlienj ; 

* And 'twill lj(‘ lijiind iiihio exciniinntioii, 

Tlie latli;r huH the lari'e.xt congrotintion. 

The author’s first publication after Ihe True- 
born Englishman was, TVic original Power of the 
Collective Jiody of the People of England examin- 
ed M nd a sserted : next. An Argument to prove that 
a stmUng Army^ leith consent of Parliaij^nt^ was 
’ not iji consistent with a Fret Government ; hut, as 
we do not mean to follow De Foe through the cn- 
r 9 cr of his politics, and intend only to, notice such 
wocks, as in their ednsequenens, materially aifeclcd 
Jhja. personal situation and nflairs, we shall pass to 
trieMealh*of his sovereign and patron, which took 


8tept in m far, that ahoutd I vrado no more. 
Rcturiiinic were lu tediuui aa go o'er,—* 


'^p4ace 8th March, 1702. , 

The accession of Anne having restored the line of 
Stiiar'l, to whom the politics and conduct of Da 
Foe had been peculiarly obnoxious, our author was | 
}Bhortly reduced, as before, to liveon the prodiiceof his 
ffita : and it is perhaps lucky for the world that there 
is so much truthsin the universal outcry against the 
neglect of living authors ; for there seems a certain 
laziness concomitant with genius, i^hich can only 
be incited to action by the pressure of necessity. 
Had William lived, probably the world would never 
have been delighted with VkeMdbDentures of Rohinr 
son C^soe. • 

Whether De Foe found politics the most vendi- 
ble produce of the press or, like Macbeth, felt him- 
self 


we are yet to learn ; but he ventured to reprint his 
ShorttMt Way with the Dissenters ; and to publish 
several other treatises, which were considered libel- 
lous by the Commons ; and on the 25th of February, 
1702-3, a complaint being made in the House, of a 
book entitled. The Shortest Way with the Dissenters; 
and the folios 11 — 18 and 26 being read, “liesolved, 
that thiabook being full of false and scandalous re- 
fiections on this Paniaiiient, and tending to promote 
sedition, be burnt by the haius of the common hang- 
man. ih New Palace-Yarcf” 

Our unfortunate author’s political sms were now 
all mustered in array against him, and a tremendous 
catalogue they macie. * He had been the favourite 
and panegyrist of William ; he had fought for Mon- 
mouth, and opposed .Tames; he had vindicated the 
licvoliilion, and defended the rights of the peo- 
ple; he had bantered; insuhed, and offended, the 
whole Tory leaders ot the Commons ; and, after all, 
he could not he quiet, but must republish his most 
offensive productions. 

Thus overnowered, DeFoe was obliged to secrete 
himself ; anil wc are indebted to a very disagreeable 
circumstance for the folliwing accurate description 
ofliis pifrson. A proclamanon was issued by the sec- 
retaries of state, in Jan., 1703, in thefolloMwng terms : 

“ jSV. James* s, Jan. 10, 1702-3. 

’’Whereas Daniel Dc Foe, Alias Do Fooc, is 
charged with writing a scandalous anil seditious 
pamphlet, entitled, 7 Vie Shortest Way with the Dis- 
senters ; he is a nijddle sized spare ngin, about forty 
years old, of a brown complexion, and dark-brown 
coloured hair, but wears a wig, a^iooked nose, a sharp 
chin, gray eyes,Hnd lalargc mole near his mouth : was 
born 111 London^^jukl-for rnaiiy years was a nose- 
factor, in Freemorrs Yard, in Conihill, and now is 
owner of the brick anil pantile works near Tilbury- 
fort, ill Essex; ^viiocver sh alb discover the said 
l)anie.l Dc Foe to one of her majesty’s principal sec- 
retaries of state, or any of her majesty’s Justices of 
peace., so ns he may be apprehended, snail nave a re- 
ward of 50/., which her majesty has ordered imme- 
diately t^hc paid upon such discovery.” 

Ho was shortly after caught, fined, pilloried, and 
iniprisoned. ‘‘Thus,” says he, **was 1 a second 
time ruined ; for by this affair 1 lost above 3500/. 
sterling.” 

While he was confined in Newgata he occupied 
his time in correcting for the press a collection of hia 
own writings, which was published in the course of 
the year ; and he even amused himself by writing an 
Ode to the Pilloty ; of which he had so lately been 
made the unw'illing acquaintance. Hence Pope’s 
insulting verse, which classes Dc Foe with his Tory 
rival : , 

Earlem on hirh Rtond unalMuh'il De Foe. 

And Tutcliin danrant Iroiii the Bccnca below. 

, His Hymn to the Pillory^ in rough and harsh iani 
hies, has, like the True-born Englishman^ and in- 
deiHl all De Foe’s poetry, a strong fund of manly 
satire, and we are mistaken if, in the lines which fol- 
low, the author does not successfully retort upon his 
prosecutors the shame at least of the punishment to 
which he had been subjected. They are in the spirit, 
tiioiigh without the eloquence, of the gallant old 
cavalier, Loi^lace. 

Stonb walln do not k priion make. 

Nor inm bum a cage { 

Mmdi innoci'nt and quiet take 
That fiir a hennitace. 

The hymn of De Foe commences thus': 

Hail I Hi'rnglfphirk State Machine. 

Condemn'd to ptinhh fancy in ; 

Men, that are men. can in thee feel no pain. 

And all tliy imienlficanco diidtfim 

Contempt, that fhlM new wmd fbrdmmo, 

If without crimo an empty name— » 

A shadow to amuie mankind. 

Bat never friahta the wisoor well-fla'd mind ; 

Virtue dnpisef human msorn. 

And scandals innocence adorn. 

Exalted on thy stool of state, 

Vnnt prospect do I see of fiitun atel 
26 * 
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How the inicnitabln of prondenee 
Dilfur fnim uiir coiilrucUia senite ; 

Heruliy the orroM of the town, 

That loob kxik out, and knaves look on. 

Not satisfied M^ith this unpleasant subject for 
iambics, De Foe afterwards wrote a Ilymn to the 
Gallows, » 

But the chief object to which the author directed 
his mind, was the projection of The Review.^ The 
publication of this periodical work commenced in 4to, 
on the 19th February, 1704, and continued at the rate 
of two numbers a-wer.k, till March, 1703, when an 
additional weekly number was published, and it was 
continued every Tuesday, Thursday, ami Saturday, 
till May, 1713, forming in whole nine thick volumes. 
De Foe was the sole writer. This work treats of 
foreign and domestic intelli^'nce, politics, and trade; 
but as our author foresaw tiiat it was not likely to be- 
come popular unless amusing, he discusses various 
other t(K:ic8, under the head of a Sram/nl Club; 
Love, Murriage, Poetry, Laiigiiagt, and the prevail- 
ing tastes and habits of the times. NiMiher did these 
occupations find sullicicnt employ men t for his active 
iniml. While he was still in ISewgate, (1704,) he 
published The Storm ; or a collection of the moat 
remarkable casualties wdiich happened in the Tem- 
pest, 26th November, 17f^. Nor was thif. wqrk^a 
dry detail of disasters only, De Foe havin/^ taktm 
the occasi/>n, with lik'-iisiiaT felicity, to inculcate the 
truths of religion, and the superin tendency of Provi- 
dence.* 

About the end of 1704, when, as our author tells 
us, he lay ruined and friendless in Newgate, without 
hopes of’ delivo''ance. tJir Robert .Harley, then sec- 
retary of state, of whom De Foe had no previous 
personal knowledge: sent a verbal message to him, 
desiring to know ‘‘what he Voiild do for him.” 
Our aiitlior, no doubt, made a reply ; in con- 

sequence of which. Sir Robert took .an opportunity 
to represent to the Q,ucen his present misery, and 
unmerited stilTerini^. Anne, hownwer, did pot im- 
mediately consent to his liberation, but she inquired 
into the circumstances of his family, and sent, by 
Lord Godolphin, a considerable sum to his wifi*. 

She afterwards, through the same medium, convey- 

ed a sum to himself, equal to the payment of his fine 
and discharge, and thus bound him eternally to her 
interest. He was lihcrnte;d from New'gute the end 
of 1704, and retired immediately to his family at St. 
Edmund’s- Burv. He was not allowed, however, to 
enjoy the quiet ne courted. Buoksellers, news-wri- 
ters, and wits, circulated every where reports, that 
he -had fled from justice, and deserted his security. 
He despised their spite, and resumed his labours ; 
the first fruits of w'hich were, a Hymn to Victory^ 
and n Double Welcome to the Duke of Mur thorough ; 
the subjects for both of whicli were'fiirnished by the 
glorious aehieveinejiits of that general. 

Our author now continued his Review^ and his 
political pamphleteering, for several years; in the 
course of which he w'as subjecteu to iiiiich dis<{uiet, 
and frequently to danger; but the coiiciousncss 
of his situation as an English freeholder, and a livery- 
man of Loudon, united to a eoiisideralde degree of 
resolution and personal courage, enabled linn to 


* The fnlliiwinir accoimt of thisi tromcndoira vuitution m extract- 
ed from tlic rccorda of the iN'riiMl. 

“ Nnvpinhpr S6. Aliout miilniaht lirann llin iniMt torrililo Htorm 
that luiil livon known in Knaland ; tlw hiiuI W.»g. W. attoiHled 
with llaxhiii of liKhlnine. It uif.:ovon>d the niofii of many Iriiiimss 
and churelieR, lilaw down the Bpirca of acwml atii'pIcH anil rliim- 
noya, tore wlmlp anivii of trcea up by tla; ruota. 'J’lie leada of 
aome churehea were rulk*d up like acrolla of parcliniont, und 
aeveral veaada, buaU, and Imrxca, wen* aunk in the river Thnmea ; 
but the myal navy auatained the rreateat duniagc, bi*inr juat re- 
turned from the Straita ; four third-rutca, one acrniul-riitc, four 
fourth-ratm and many othera of Jnaa force, were caat away upon 
tlie coaat of England, and above fifteen hundred oeomen loat, be- 
aidca thoao that were caa^yny in merchant shipa. TIm loaa that 
London alone auataiifeirwua computed at one million atcrling, 
and the city of Briatol loat to the amount of two hundred thou- 
Band pounib. Among the perauiia who were drowned waa Rear- 
AdmirakBeaumunL 

" Upon thia calamity the Commonera adilrcHed her Majeaty, 
that ahe would give direetionR for rebuilding and leuairing the 
royal navy ; aniT that ahe would make some proviaion for the 
fkmiliea of thoou aeameu that periffhwl in the atonn. with which 
her Maioity complied." 


encounter and overcome the machinaiions of nn 
enemies. It will scarcely be believed, at this time 
of day, that, on a journey which his afiairs led him 
to take to tlic western parts of England, a project 
was formed to kidnap and send him ns a soldier to 
the army ; that the western justices, in the ardour 
of their party zeal, determined to apprehend him as 
a vagabond : and that suits were commenced against 
him m his absence for fictitious debts ; vet all these 
circumstances De Foe has asserted in bis Review; 
and we have pot learnt'that any attempt was ever 
made to controvert the truth of his statements. 

About this ^tiiiie (1706) a situation occurred, for 
•which our author’s abilities were peculiarly fitted. 
The cabinet of Queen Anne was m want of a per- * 
son of general commercial knowledge, ready talents, 
and insinuating manners, to go to Scotland for the 
pun>oseuf promoting the great measure of the Union. 
Lord Godolphin determined to employ De Foe ; he 
accordingly carried him to the Queen, by whom our 
author was graciously received, and in a few days, lie 
was sent to Edinburgh. The particfrlar nature of 
his instructions has never been made public ; but on 
his arrival at Edinburgh, in October, 1706, De Foe 
was recognised as a character almost diplomatic. 
We must refer oiir readers to his History of the Union, 
for the various and interesting particulars of tigs mis- 
sion; the detail of which, here, would occupy an 
extent beyond tht limits of our biography. 

De Foe appears to have been no great favourite in 
Scotland, although, while there, he published Cale- 
dmiia, a poem in honour of the nation. He men- 
tions many hair-breadth ’scapes, which, liy ’’his 
own prudence, and God’s providence,” be effected ; 
and it is not wonderful, that where almost the wholo 
nation was decidedly averse to the Union, a charac- 
ter like pe Foe, sent thither to promote it by nil 
means, direct and indirect, should he regarded with 
dislike, and even exposed to the danger of assassi- 
nation. The act for the Union was passed by the 
Scotch parliament in January, and DeFoe returned 
to London, in Februarv, 1707, to write a history of 
that great iritcrnatioiinr treaty. It is believed that 
his sesrvices were rewarded by a pension from Queen 
Anne. 

During the troublous period which followed, until 
the conclusion of the war by the treaty of Utrecht, 
De Foe, wiser by experience, lived quietly at New- 
ington, publishing his Review. He encountered, 
however, in the fulfilment of this task, much con- 
tentious opposition and obloquy, which he manfully 
resisted and retorted ; but, after the political changes, 
by which his first patron Sir Robert Hailey, and 
next Lord Godolphin, were turned out of power, his 

f iecmiiary allowance from the Treasury seems to 
lave ceased, and he was compelled, as before, to 
launch nut as a general writer for the supply of his 
necessities. I'he political ugiiation of the times dic- 
tated his subjects ; hut, unfortunately for De Foe, 
hotii Tories and Jacobites, in those days, were such 
plain rnatter-of-fnet men, that his raillery was rnis- 
undersiqod, and he was arrested, and commiiHMj 
his old hVibilatiun, for several sriuibs, which wue ob- 
viously ironical. 

The writings on which he was indicted, were two; 
Wkatif the Pretender should cTme? and, What if 
the Queen should die 7 ” Nothing,” says De ^'ue, 

” could be more plain, than that the titleisof thcbd' 
are aimisements, in order to get the hooks into the 
hands of those who had been deluded by the Ja(*/j- 
bites.” His explanation would not suffice ; he was 
liied and found guilty, fined in 800Z.,.Bnd committed 
to Newgate. He was now compelled to drop the 
publication of hia Review; and it is singular, that ' 
he did so while confined in Newgam, the very place 
in which its idea had first entered his head nine 
years before. 

After lying in jail a few months, he was liberated 
by thequeen^B order in November,- 1713. 

Although thus rel^sedf and the innocence of hia 
intentions admitted. If not established, nothing was 
done for him ; and the queen’s death, which took 

G lace shortly after, (in July, 1714,) left him ddfence- 
$ss to the gttacke of hia rancorous enemies. ” No 
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sooner,” says he, ” was the queen dead, and the 
king, as right required, proclaimed, but the rage of 
men. increased upon rne to that degree, that their 
threats were such as I am unable to express; and 
though I have written nothing since the nueen s 
death, yet a great nftiny things arc called by my 
name, and I bear the answerer s insults. * This was 
the darkest period of our author’s life. He hyl lost 
his appointment, whatever it was; he had been 
obliged to give up his Review ; every thing he ven- 
turi to publish besides, was received with suspicion, 
and he was on all hands overborne by faction, injury, 
and insult. His health declined fa^ under these 
.unmerited sufferings, but the vigour oi his mind re-' 
mairicd ; and he determined to assert the innocence 
of his conduct, and to clear his blemished fame. 
He accordingly published, in 1716, An Appeal to 
Honour and Justice^ though it he of his worst Ene- 
mies^ being a True Account of hisConduct in Public 
Affairs^ This work contains a long account and 
defence of his political conduct from the outset, and 
a most affcctiin; detail of his sufferings ; but the sub- 
ject had been too much for him. When he reviewed 
what he had done, and how he had been rewarded : 
how much he had deserved, and how heavily he had 
suffered; the ardent spirit of Dc Foe sunk beJorc 
the picture, and he was struck with apoplexy before 
he could ^nish his work. It was published, never- 
theless, by his friends, and the prohts of its sale seem 
to have been the only apiircc of his support. This 
was the terminating period of our author’s political 
career. He recovered his health, but his mind had 
changed its tone ; and it was now that the history 
of ^Selkirk first suggested to him the idea ofRobhi^on 
Crusoe. It has been thought by 8<jmc to detract 
from the merit of Dc Foe, that the idea was not 
originally his own ; but really the story of Selkirk, 
which hud been published a few years before in 
H'oodes Rogers' Voyage round the World appears 
to have furnished our author with so little beyond 
the bare idea of a man living upon an uninhabitcHl 
island, that it seems quite immaterial whether he 
took lii.s hint from that, or from any other similar 
story, of which many were then current. In order 
to enable our readers to judge |iow very little De 
Foe has been assisted by ^Selkirk’s narrative, we 
have extracted the whole from Woodca Rogers’ 
Voyage, and subjoined it to this article.* 

The sale of Robinson Crusoe was, as we have al- 
ready stated, rapid and extensive, and De Foe’s 
“profits were coinriiensiirnte. The work was attack- 
ed on all sides by his ancient opponents, whose la- 
bours have long since quietly . ended with their 
authors to merited oblivion ; but our author, having 
the public on his side, set them all at defiance ^ and the 
^me year he published a second volume with equal 
success. Thus far 

" With ateadir bark and flowing aail 

He ran tioforo the wind 

buft fjJjq i ^ ed by the hope of further profit, and con- 
^ ceiving the theme of Crusoe inexhaustible, hfc shortly 
after published Serious Refections during the lAft 
tf Robinson Crusoe^ with his Vision of the Angelic 
World. These Visigns and Reflections were well 
recsiMpcl at the time, although by no means so much 
HkJE^uisiqpn now. 

With the return of his good fortune, our author’s 
'in^h was re-established, and the vigour of his 
miim sMtored. Hepublishcd, in 17*20, The JJf sand 
Piraeus of Capfyiin Singleton ; and finding it safel?< 
it would seem, as well as more profitable, to amuse 
the public, than to reform them, he continued this 
course, with little variation, for the remainder of his 
life. 

His subsequent publications, to all of which a 
considerable degree of popularity was attached, 
though none of them equallra the reputation of Rob- 
inson Crusoe, were. 'Pht DtanhPhilosoplur. History 
of Duncan Campbell^ Remar^le Life of Colonel 
JocAr, Portunate MistresSi and New Voyage round 
the World. 

* Sm Appendix, Na L 


. We arc now to take leave of our author, who died 
m 1731, at the age of 6H, in Cripplegatc, London, 
leavuig a widow and large family in tolerable cir- 
cumstances. 

That Dc Foo wasa man of powerful intellect and 
lively imagination, is obvious fi im his works; that 
he was possessed of an ankmt temper, a resolute 
courage, and an unwearied spirit of enterprise, is 
ascertained by the events of bis changeful career : 
and whatever may be thought of that rashness ana 
iiiiprovirlbnce, by which his progress in life was so 
friM]uently impeded, there seems no reason to with- 
held from hini the praise of^as much, nay more, in- 
tegrity, sincerity, and consistency, than could have 
been expected in a political aiithur, writing for broad, 
and whose chief protestor, Harley, was latterly of a 
diflerent party from his own. As the author ol Rob- 
inson Crusoe^ his fame promises to endure as long 
as the language in which he wrote. 

So far iny late regretted friend. But these trifling 
sketches of literary biography being now collected, 
it seems injustice to the author of Robinson Crusoe 
to permit his memoirs to be inserted, without a brief 
attempt to account for that popularity, \% hich, in his 
principal work at least, has equalled that of any 
author who ever wrote. 

And yre must, iti the filst place, remark, that the 
fertility o*f Dc Foe was astoi^hing. Hg wrote on 
all occasions, and on ail siibjccn, and seemingly had 
little time for preparation upon the subject in hand, 
hut treated it from the stores which his memory re- 
taiiKHlof early reading, and such hints os he had 
caught up in society, not one of which seems to have 
been lost upon hkn. A cuniplete list of De Foe’s 
works, notwithstanding the exertions of the lato 
George Chnliners, has not yet been procured, and a 
perfect collection c^i^gf such books as he is well 
known kk hay.**'VvTineii, can scarcely be pwcured, 
even by die most active biblionianitic.t The pre- 
ceding memoir does not notice mie half of his com- 
positions, all, eveitthc meanest m which, have some- 
thing in them to distinguish them ns (he works of an 
extfaordinnry man. It cannot, therefore, be doubt- 
ed, that he pi»sscssed a powerful memory to furnish 
him with materials, and a no less copious vein of 
iiiinginattbn to weave them up into a web of his own, 
and supply the rich embroidery whieh in reality con- 
stitutes their chief value. De Foe does not display 
much acquaintance with classic learning, neither 
does it appear that his attendance on the Newington 
seminary had led him deep into the sliidy of ancient 
languages. His own language is genuine English, 
often simple even to vulgarity, hut always so dis- 
tinctly impressive, that its very vulgarity find, as we 
shall presently show, an eflicucy, in giving an air of 
truth or probability to the facts and sentiments it 
conveys. Exclusive of politics, Dc Foe’s studies led 
chiefly to those popular narrativi!S, whieh are the 
amusement of chihiren and of the lower classes; 
those accounts of travellers who have visited remote 
countries; of voyagers who have made discoveries 
of new lands and strange nations ; of pirates and 
bucaniers wbo have aeqiiinxl wealth by their despe- 
rate adventures on the ocean. His residence at Lime- 
house, near the Thames, must have made him ac- 
quainted with many of those wild mariners, half priva- 
teers, half robbers, whom he must often have heard re- 
late their adventures, and with whose manners and 
sentiments he thus becatne intimately acquainted. 
There is reasod to believe, from a passage in his Re- 
view, (wo have unfortiiniitely mislaid the reference,) 
that he was acquainted with Datnpierre, a mariner 
whose scientific skill in hisprofesaion and power of fit- 
era^ composition were at that time rarely found in his 
profession, especially among those rough sins of the 
ocean who acknowledged no peace beyond the Line^ 
and had as natural an enmiiy««M South- American 
Spaniard as a greyhound to a hare, and who, though 
dietinguished by the somewhat milflcr term of biic- 
anier, were little better than obsolule piratetK The 
English Government, it is well known, were not, 
however, very active in destroying this class of ad- 

* The author haa Ions aought for hia poem termed CoJedonis. 
without beias sUe to obtain a aiebt of it 
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venturers while they confined their depredations to 
the Dutch and Spaniards, and, indeed, seldom dis- 
turbed tlieiii, if they returned from ineir roving life, 
and sat down to enjoy their iIl-|;ottcn gains. The 
courage of these men, the wonderful risks which they 
incurred, their hair-breadth escapes, and the roman- 
tic countries through M^ich they travelhid. secuii to 
have had infinite charms for Dc Foe. He nas writ- 
ten several books on this subject, all of which arc en- 
tertaining, and remarkable for the accuracy with 
which he personates the character of a biicauicring 
adventurer. The Ntw Voyagtroundthe Hbr/c/, the 
Voyages and Piracies of Captain Singleton^ arc of 
this class, and the second part of Robinson Crusoe 
properly belongs to it. De Foe’s general acquaint- 
ance with nautical afiairs har not been doubted, as 
he is said never to misapply the various sca-plirascs, 
or show an ignorance unbecoming the character 
under which he wrote. His rcniarKs upon trade, 
which arc naturally mixed with these accounts of 
foreign parts, might naturally be expected from one 
whose speculations in every cbaniiel of trade had 
enabled him to write An Account of Commerce^ 
and also a work called tbe English Tradesman^ 
from which he appears to have been familiar with 
foreign countries, their produce, their manpers, and 
government, and whatevef rendered it easyorvlifii- 
ciilt to ent^;- into trade with them. We may there- 
fore conclude that f urebas’s Pilgrim^ Hackluyt’s 
Voyages, and the other ancient authorities, hadbticn 
curiously examined by him, as well as those of his 
friend Dampierre, of Wafer, and others who had 
been in the South Sea^ whether as privateers, or, 
as it was then <^Alled, Upon thtactfuunU 
Shylock observes, .there are land thieves and water 
thieves ; and as De Foe w'as fanpiliar with the latter, 
so he was not without somu k nowl edge of the prac- 
tices and devices of the former. .Arc .afraid we 
must impute to his long and repeated imprisonments, 
the opportunity of ^becoming acciuainted with the 
secrets of thieves and mendicants, their acts of plun- 
der, concealment, and escape. But whatever way 
he acquired his knowledge of low life, Dc Foe cer- 
tainly jjossessed it in the most extensive sense, and 
applied it in the composition of several works of fic- 
•jon in the style termed by the Spaniards Gusto Pi- 
;are«co, of wnich no man was ever a greater master. 
This class of the fictitious narrative may be term- 
ed the Romance of Roguery, the subjects being the 
idventures of thieves, rogues, vagabonds, and swin- 
llers, including viragoes and courtezans. The im- 
•roved taste of the present age has justly rejected 
his coarse species of amusement, which is, besides, 
alculated to do an infinite deal of mischief among 
he lower classes, as it presents in a comic, 
•r even heroic shape, the very crimes and vices to 
vhich they arc otherwise most likely to be tempted. 
Veverthelcss, the Strange and blackguard scenes 
vhich De Foe describes, arc fit^ to be compared, to 
he gipsy-boys of the Spanish painter Murillo, which 
•re so justly admired, as being, in truth of concep- 
ion, and spirit of execution, the very chef ePaurres 
•f art, however low and loathsome the originals 
rom which they are taken. Of this character is the 
History of Colonel Jack^ for example, which had an 
uniense popularity among the lower classes ; that 
f Moll Flanders, a shoplifter and prostitute ; that 
f Mrs. Christian Davis, called Mother Ross ; and 
hat of Roxana, as she ^s termed, ^ t:ourtczan in 
igher life. All of these contain strong marks of 
-emus ; in the lost they are particularly predominant, 
lut frorn the coarseness of the narrative, and the 
ice and vulgarity of the actors, the reader feels as 
well-principled young man may do, when se- 
uced by fbme entertaining and dissolute libertine 
ito scenes of debauchery, that, though he may be 
•mused, he mustoii^'not a little ashamed of that 
vhich furnishes the entertainment. So that, though 
ve could select trom these picaresque romances a 
food ddal that is not a little amusing, we let them 
•ass by^ as we would persons, howsoever otherwise 
•nteiesting. who may not be in character and man- 
>ers entirely fit for good society. 

A third speciesof composition, to which the authors 


active and vigorous genius was peculiifrly adapted, 
was the account of great national convulsions, 
whether by war, or by the pestilence, or the tempest. 
I'hcHc were talcs which are sure, when even moder- 
ately well told, to arrest tho attention, and which, 
narrated with that iinpressioiT of reality which De 
Foe knew so well how to convey, make the hair 
bristle and the akin creep. In this manner he has 
written the Memoirs of a Cavalier, which have been 
often read and quoted as a real production of a real 
personage, liorn hims^f almost immediately after 
the Restoration. De Foe must have known many of 
those who had been engaged in the civil turmoils of ' 
^642-6, to which the period of these memoirs refers.. 
He must have lived among them at that age when 
lioys, such as w'e conceive Dc Foe must necessarily 
have been, cling to the knees of those who can tell 
them of the darings and the dangers of their youth, 
at a period when their own passions, and views of 
pressing forward in life, have not begun to operate 
upon tiieir minds, and while they arc still pleased to 
listen to the adventures which otlicri!' have encoun- 
tered on that stage, which they themselves have not 

J rct entered upon. The Memoirs of a Cara/ier 
lave certainly been enriched with some such anec- 
dotes as were likely to fire Dc Foe’s active and pow- 
erful imagination, and hint to him in what colours 
the subject ought to be treated. 

The contrast betwixt the soldiers of the celebrated 
Tilly, orid those of the illustrious Giistavus Adol- 
phus, almost seems too minutely drawn to have been 
executed from anything short of ocular testimony. 
But Dc Foe’s genius has shown, in this and other 
instances, how completely he could assume the 
character he describes. 

The troops of Tilly are thus described 
I that had seen Tilly’s army, and his old weather- 
beaten soldiers, whose discipline and exercises were 
so exact, and their courage so often tried, could not 
look on the Saxon army without some concern for 
them, when 1 considered who they had to deal with. 
Tilly’s men W'ere rugged surly fellows, their faces 
had an air of hardy courage, mangled with wounds 
and scars, their armour showed the bruises of mus- 
ket bullets, and the rust of the winter storms. I 
observed of them their clothes were always dirty, 
but their arms wore clean and bright; they were 
used to camp in the open fields, and sleep in the 
frost and rain ; their horses were strong and hardy 
like themselves, and well taught their exercises; 
the soldiers knew their business so exactly that 
general orders were enough ; every private man was 
fit to command, ana their wheelings, marchings, 
countermarchings, and exercise, were done with 
such order and readiness, that the distinct words 
of command were hardly of any use among them) 
they were flushed with victory, and hardly knew 
what it was to fly.”* 

The discipline of Gustaviis Adolphus is thus fa 
voiirnbly contrasted with that of his enemy 
” When I saw the Swedish troops, their exac^hs- 
cipline, t^eir order, the modcstjr and fatniflflm^ of 
their officers, and the regular living of the soldiers^ ' 
their camp seemed a well-ordered city ; the mean- 
est country-woman, with her market-ware, was qs 
safe from violence as in the "streets of Vij^ppa. 
There were no regiments of whores and y^gtiesjiA-' 
followed the imperialists: nor any womVin in^ne 
camp, but such as being KQOwn to the provostsj^' 
be the wives of the soldiers, who were iicccpr.d]y 
fir washing linen, taking care of the soldiers’ clothes, 
and dressing their victuals. 

y The soldiers were well clad, not gay, furnished 
with excellent arms, and exceeding careful of them, 
and though they did not seem so terflble as I thought 
Tilly’s men did when I first saw them, yet the 
figure they made, together with what we had heard 
of them, made them seem to me invincible; ,the 
discipline and order of their marchings, camping, 
and exercise, was excellent and singular, and whi^' 
was to be seen in no armies but the king’s, his 
own skill, judgment, and vigilance, having added 
much to the general conduct of armies then in UBe.”t 
* Memoin of a Cavalier, veLL eh. UL tibid.ch.iv. 
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When the Great Rebellion broke out in F.ngland, 
in which the siippoeed author id actively engaged, 
the followinir ajight touch more completely bnnss 
home the miseries of an internal contest than could 
a whole volume of r^lectiona on the subject. 

1 was now. by the kins’s particular favour, 
summoned to the councils ot war, my father con- 
tiiiiiirij; absent and ill ; and 1 began to think of the 
real grounds, and, which was more, pf the fatal 
issue of this war. I say 1 now began it; for 1 can- 
not say, tJiat I ever rightly stated nfatters in my 
own mind before, though It had been enough used 
to blood, and to see the destruction o| people, sack-, 
•iiig of towns, and plundering the country ; yet it 
was in Germany, and among strangers; but I 
found a strange, secret, and unuccoiiiitablo sadness 
upon my spirits to see this acting in niy own na- 
tive Ciiuntry. It grieved me to the heart, even in 
the rout of our enemies, to see the slaughter of 
them ; and even in the light, to hear a iiian, cry 
for quarter inglCnglish, moved me to a commiser- 
ation which 1 had never been used to ; nay, some- 
times it looked to me as if some of my own men 
had beiMi hcaten ; and when I heard a soldier cry, 
O God, lam shot ! I looked behind me to see which 
of my own troojp was fallen. Here 1 saw niy^df 
at the fciittingof the throats of my frieiuis; and, in- 
deed, sonic of my near relations. «My old coinrades 
and fellow-soldiers in Germany were some with ns, 
some Hgaiiist us, as their opinions happened to dif- 
fer in religion. For niy part, 1 confess I had not 
much religion in riic at that time; hut I thought 
religion, rightly practised on both sides, would have 
made us all hotter friends.”* 

The Hi'itory of the Great Plante in London is 
one of that particular class of compositions which 
hovers between romance and history. Undoubtedly 
l)e Foe embodied a nimibcr of traditions upon this 
subject with what he might actually have read, or pf 
which he might otherwise have received direct evi- 
dence. Tlie subject is hideous almost to disgust, 
yet, even had he not been the author of Robinson 
Crusoe^ De Foe would have deserved iriimortalily 
for the genius which he has displayed in this work, 


walketh in darkness, and the destruction that wast- 
cth at noon-day,” was indeed a fit subject for a 
pencil BO veracious as that of De Foe ; and, accord- 
ingly, he drew pictures almost too horrible to look 
upon. 

It is a wonder how so excellent a subject ns the 
Great Fire of London should have escaped the no- 
tice of De Foe, so eager for subjects of a popular 
cliiiracier. Yet we crih hardly regret this, since, be- 
sides the versos of Dryden in the Annus lilirabilis. 

' ” * lid 

A m; uriuub t^iunii, wiiiuii, uii sum iiuvuiiiiic'r, i«03. 
iiKy »Mdj ||on’8 phrase, “ o’er pale Britannia pass’d,’’ 

, was seized upon by De Foe as a siibjf^ for the 
exeroiae of his powers of description. But as it 
consists in a great measure of letters from the 
country, wretched ppstoral poetry, (for De Foe was 
onV>a poet in prose,) and similor buckram and 
bk'giiig^Sfsd by bookmakers, it does not do the 
genius of the author the same credit as the works 
'iicfore-named. • • 

A third species of composition, for which this 
mnltifaTious author show^ a strong predilcctiow* 
was that upon theurgy, magic, ghost-seeing, ^witch- 
craft, and the occult sciences. De Foe dwells on 
such subjects with so much unction, as to leave 
us little (foiibt fnat he was to a certain p<}int a be- 
liever in something resembling an immediate com- 
nnmication between the inhabitants of this world, 
and of that which we shall in future inhabit. He is 
particularly strong on the si^ject of secret forebo- 
dings, mysterious impressidhS^ nodeinents of good or 
evil, which arise in our own mind, but which y^t 
seem impressed there by some external agent, and 
nut to arise from the course of our natural rcflec- 
* Memoin of a Cavalier, svl. 11. cb. il 


tion.s. Perhaps he even acted upon these supposed 
inspirations ; for the following passage plainly refers 
to nis own history, though, whether lie speaks for 
the nonce, or means to be seriously understood, we 
cannot pretend to judge, though wc incline to the 
latter opinion. , 

“ I know a man who made it his rule always to 
obey these silenl hints, and he has often declared to 
me. that when he obeyed them, he never miscarried ; 
and if he neglected them, or we.nt on contrary to 
them, he never succeeded ; and gave me a particu- 
lar case of his own, among a great ninny others, 
wherein he was thus directed. He had a particular 
cibc befallen him, wherein he was under the dis- 
pleasure of the government, and wa.s prosecuted for 
n misdemeanour, and hrought to a trial in the King's 
Reiieh (Dourt, where a verdict was brought against 
him. and he was cast ; and times ninning very hard 
at that time against the party he belonged to, ho 
was afraid to stand the hazard of a sentence, and 
abscondcil, taking care to make due provision for his 
hail, and to pay them whatever they might suifer. 
In this circiirnstaiico he was in great distress, and 
no way presented unto him bin to fiy out of the 
kingdom, which, being to leave his family, children, 
aryf^cnDfloyinent, was very hitter to iiiin, and he 
knew tibt what to do ; air his friends advising him 
not to put himself into the h.1^s of the Iaw, which, 
though the ofience was nut c^^ital, yet, in his cir- 
cumstances^ seemed to threaten his utter ruin. In 
this extremity, he felt one morning, (just as he had 
awaked, and the thoughts of liis misfortune began 
to return upon him;) 1 say h# felt q^trong impulse 
darting into his mind thus, Write a tetter to them : 
It spoke so distinctly to him, «nd as it were for- 
cibly, that, as he hm often said since, he can scarce 
persuade himself p<'Uto-believe but that he heard 
It ; but he grants that he did not really hear it, 
too. 

” However, it tjppeated the words daily and hourly 
to him. till at lemrth, walking about in nia chamber 
where he was hidnen, very pensive and sad, it jogged 
him again, and he answered aluiid to it, ns if it had 
been a voice, B7iom shall 1 write to? It returned 
irnmediqlcly. Write to the judge. This pursued 
him again fur several days, till at length he took his 
len, ink, and paper, and sat down to write, but 
Know not one word of what he should say: but, 
Dabitur in hac korut he wanted nut words. It was 
immediately impressed on his mind, and the words 
flowed upon his pen in a manner that even charm- 
ed himself, and filled him with expectations of suc- 
cess. 

"This letter was so strenuous in argument, so 
pathetic in its eloquence, and so moving and per- 
suasive, that, as soon as the judge read it, he sent 
him word he should heeqsy, for Im would endeavour 
to make that matter light to him, and in a word, 
never left till he obtained to stop prosecution, and 
restore him to his liberty and his faniily.”t 

Whatever were De Foe’s real sentiments on thoso 
mystic subjects, there is no doubt that he was fond 
of allowing his mind to dwell on them ; and, either 
from his own taste, or bccauso he reckoned them pe- 
culiarly calculated to attract the notice of a numer- 
ous class of readers, many of his popular publica- 
tions turn upon Biipcrnatural visitation. Thus ho 
wrote ” An Essay on the history and reality of 
Apparitions ;* lieing an aiicount of what they ar& 
and what they are not ; whence they come, and 
whence they come nut ; as also how we may dis- 
tinguish between the apparitions of good and evil 
spirits, and how we ought to behave to them.” This 
Kssay on Apparitions was afterwards nublished 
under the iiaiiie of Morton. Dc Foe, underthe name 
of John Beaumont, Esq., wrote A Treatise of 
Spirits, Apparitions, Witdic^^a'id other Magi- 




the Platonic System of Dr. Henry Morc,_biit is Mt 
very consistent either with that or with itself. Oa 

t Robinann Cruioe’f Yisiou of the Aneelick ' Vorltl, pp- 48. 48, 
fO. London, 1720. 
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the other hand, tlie examples, or, in other words, the 
stories of (ghosts and niofric, with which wo arc fa- 
voured, are remarkably well told, or leather, we should 
say, composed, and that with an air of perfect vera- 
city, which nobody so well knew how to preserve 
as our author. To th?s class of his writings must 
be added the Life of Duncan Campbell, the Conjuror 
and h'orivLnc-tellery a fellow who pretended to be 
deaf and dumb, and to tell fortunes, and whose re- 
putation was such at the time, that Dc Koe thought 
his name would sell more than one book, and utiM 
wrote the Spy on the Conjuror t for, pressed by his 
circniin stances to seek out such subjects us were 
popular for the moment, our author was apt to adhere 
to those which he had already treated with approba- 
tion. Thus, he not only wrote a second part to Jiob~ 
inson Crusoe, which is gre.ntly inferior to the first 
part of that inimitable romance, but he drew a third 
drauglitoii the popularity which it liad acquind him, 
by a work of the mystical kind to wliicn we have 
just alluded. This last seems the perfection of book- 
making. It is termed. Serious Rtfaiions during 
the Life of Robinson Crusoe, id th his Vision of tlie 
Angelical \Vorld. The contents are, in general, 
trite enough reflections upon mural subjects ; and 
though Robinson Criisof *a solitary etat6 js some- 
times referred to, and .the book is oriianidnfcd with 
a bird’s-eye view of «%e mcniorable island, yet it con- 
tains few observations that might not have been made 
by any sliou-keeper living at Charing ('ros.s. Thus 
may tfie richest source of genius he exhausted, and 
the most plentiful How of iiivciitioii drained olfto the 
very dregs. . 

Besides those thj-ec several species of romantic 
fiction, in each of which Daniel De Foe was a co- 
pious author, his unwearied p^ was also turned to 
moral and pliirosophicar'^iTJt!Rts, to those which 
relate to the economy of life, to history, 'nnd to sta- 
tistics and descriptive subjects, lie wTote Travels 
in North and South Britain ; he wrote a History 
of the Union ; he wrote an incorrect History of the 
Church of Scotland-, from the Restoration to the 
Revolution. None of these historical works arc of 
much value, except, perhaps, the History of the 
Union, which is little more than a dry t>urnal of 
what passed in the Scottish Parliament upon that 
remarkable occasion ; yet Dc Foe must have bad 
an interesting tale to tell, if be had chosen it. But, 
writing under Harley’s patronage, he cramped his 
genius, probably, to avoid the risk of giving offence 
to the irritable Scottish nation. Among his nume- 
rous political tracts, the most interesting perhaps is, 
The History of Addresses, which, written with 
great power of sarcasm, places in a ludicrous and 
contemptible light, that niodeof coinniiinication be- 
tween the people and the throne. All must recollect 
the story of Richard Cromwell, who, in removing 
from Wliitelifill, no longer his own, begged that 
particular care might be taken of a large chest, 
which contained, he said, “all the lives and for- 
tunes of England,” pledged, of course, in siijiport of 
the Second Protector, by those who now saw him, 
with tile utmost indifference, dragged from the scat 
of gqvcrniiieiit. 

It is not, however, of such political subjects that 
we have undertaken to treat. The multifarious au- 
thor whose head iniamned, and whose pen execu- 
ted, such variety of works upon theiTi,jLhat it is a la- 
bour even to collect fiieir names; must lie now 
treated of solely in his character of a writer of ficti- 
tious composition. 

And here, before proceeding to attempt a few ob- 
servations on Robinson ('rusoe in particular, it may 
be necessary to consider what is the particular 
charm which carries the render through, not that 
chef d’cKuvre alggi^hut others of De Foe s compo- 
sitions, and inspires a reluctance to lay down the 
volume till tli^tale is finished ; and the desire, not 
genepblly felt in the perusal of works of fiction, to 
read every sentence and word upon every leaf, in- 
stead of catching up as much or the story as may 
enable us to understand the conclusion. 

It cannot be the beauty of the style which thus 
commands the reader’s attention; for that of De 
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Foe, though often forcible, is rather rendered so by 
the interest of a particular situation than by the art 
of the writer. In general the language is loose and 
inaccnrulc, often tame and creeping, ond almost al- 
ways that of the lower classes in society. Neither 
docs tlie charm depend, upon the character of the 
im'idents; for although jn Robinson Crusoe the in- 
cidents are very fine, yet in the History of the Plague 
the events are disgusting, and scarce less in those 
works where the scenb lies in low life. Yet, like 
Pistol eating liis leek, we go on growling and read- 
ing to the cpd of the- volunip, while we nod over 
many a mors elegant subject, treated by authors 
who exhibit a far greater command of language: 
Neither can it be the artful conducting of the story, 
by which we are so much interested. De Foe seems 
to have written too rapidly to puy the least atten- 
tion to this cireuni stance ; the incidents arc huddled 
together like paving-stones discharged from a cart, 
and have as little connexion between the one and 
the olhcT. The scenes merely follpw, without ut 
all depending on each other. They arc not like those 
of the regular drama, connected together by a regu- 
lar coiiimenceiMcnt, continuation, and conclusion, 
hut rather reseiiihie the pictures in a sliuwiiian’s 
box, wliich have no relation further tliaii as being 
enclosed w'ithin the same box, and subjected to the 
action of the saUic string. 

To what, then, are we to ascribe this general 
charm attached to tlie romances of De Foe 7 We 
presume to answer, that it is cliiefiy to he ascribed 
to the unequalled dexterity with wliicli our author 
has given an nppenrunceuf bkality to the incidents 
wliicli lie narrates. Even De Foe’s deficiencies in 
style, his homeliness of language, his rusticity of 
thoiiglit, expressive of what is called the Crassa 
Alinerra. seem to claim credit for him as one who 
speaks the truth, the rather that we suppose he 
wants the skill to conceal or disguise it. 'rlic prin- 
ciple is almost too simple to need illustration ; and 
yet, as it seems to include something of a paradox, 
since in fact it teaches that with the more art a story 
is told, the less likely it is to attract earnest atten- 
tion, it may be proved bv reference to common life. 

If we meet with a friend in the street, who tells us 
a story containing something beyond usual, interest, 
and not of every-day occurrence, our feeling with 
respect to the tnith of the story will he much influ- 
enced by the character of the narrator. If he is a 
man of wit or humour, and places the ludicrous 
part of the tale in the most prominent point of view, 
the hearer will be apt to recollect that his friend is 
a wag, nnd make some grains of allowance accord- 
ingly. On the other hand, supposing the person 
who communicates the narrative to be of a sentji- 
niental or enthusiastic character, with romantic 
ideas and a store of words to express them, you 
listen to his tale with a sort of suspicion that it is too 
well told to be truly told, and that though it may be at 
bottom real, yet it has been embroidered over by the 
flourishes of the narrator. But if the saniAJiwir'be 
told hy^i man of plain sense, and siiiricicnt know-, 
letigc of the world, the minuteness with wlrich he 
tells the story, mixing up with it a number of circum- 
stances which arc not otherwise connected with it, 
than as existing at the same moment, 8(jp«K3 to 
guaranty the iruui of what he says : ond/lfh husstsf^ 
whether of mirth or of emotion, whieli accompany' y 
the narrative, appear additiunkl warrants of, .his 
fidelity, because neither is the usual mood of h^ inind. 
You believe, as coming from such a pdf^on, that 
which upon other information you might have 
thought an imposition, os Benedict credits the re- 
port of Beatrice’s aficction towa{{ls him, bccauao 
” the fellow with the gray beard said it.” 

In the testimony of such a person upon a subject 
which is at all interesting we generally detect some 
point which ascertains uio eye-witness, and some 
expression which wojdckBctim to have only occurred 
V9an individual wholiad heanl and seen the facts 
to which he speaks. Those who are in the habit of 
attending courts of justice, during the leading of evi- 
, dcnce, frcuucntly hear not only from men or wo- 
I men of observation, but from “iron- wilted fools and 
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unresniBCtivcl)oy9,*'suchstrikinKcircum8tance8a8the while examining it a little more closely; with which 
following ; a horrible murder had been committed by view we have reprinted, ns illustrating our cominen- 
ariiMi upon a person whom he had invited into his tary on what may be called the pluunbU style of 
house in friendship ; they were alone together when composition, “The Tnie History of the Apparition 
the deed was don<\ ^d the murderer, throwing on of one Mrs, Veal the next day after her ilcnth, to 
his coat, hastily left the house before the deed was one Mis. Bargraye, at Cantni^iury, the eighth of Sep- 
discovered. A child of twelve or thirteen years old tember, 17(W, which Apparition rccoiniiieiuls the pe- 
gave evidence that she was playing in the unilbr riisol of Drelincourt’s Book of Coiisolaiioii ngninst 
part of the dwelling, and heard the accused person the Fears of Death.” We are induced to this be- 
riiii hastily down stairs, and stumble at the three- cause flip account of the origin of the pami)lijci is 
hold. She said she was very much •frightened at curious, the pamphlet itself short, and, though once 
the noise .ihe heard; and begig asked whether she highly popular, now little rend or known, and pnr- 
liad ever before thought of being frykhtened by aj ticulurly because Dc Foe has put in force, within 
.man running hurriedly down stairs, ^le replied no. j these few pages, peculiar spucirnensof his art of re- 
but the noise then made was like no other she had coinmcndttig the most improbable narrative, by his 
ever beard before. Tlie port of the must active ima- specious and serious nfbde of telling it. 
gination would hardly nave dared to ascribe such An ndventuruiis bookseller had ventured to print 
impressive elfccts to the wild and precipitate retreat a considerable edition of a work by the llcvercmi 
of guilt in making its escape from justice. Tlii.s pc- Charles Drelincourt, minister of the Calvinist 
culiar effect upon the child’s imagination we might Church in Paris, and translated by M. D’Assigny, 
have doubted if wc had read it in fiction, and yet under the title of the “ Christian’s Dcfbncc against 
how striking ft becomes, heard from the mouth of the Fear of Death, with several directions how to 
the child herself ! prepare ourselves to die well.” But however certain 

It is no doubt true, that, in assuming this peculiar the prospect of death, it is not so ngrccnble funfor- 
style of narrative, the author does so at a certain tunatcly) as to invite the eager contemplation of the 
risk. He debars hitiiaelf from the graces of Ian- public; and Drelincourt’s Jiook, being neglected, lay 
guage, 'and the artifice of narrative: he must sonic- a aedll stock on the hand# of the publisher. Tn this 
times Seoul prolix, sometimes iinlistinct and ob- emergency, he applied to J>c ^joe to assiat him, (by 
sciire, though possessing occasional points of bril- dint of such means as were tTTeri, as well as now, 
liancy; in which respect his stow may resemble pretty well understood in the literary world,) in rcs- 
sonic old Catholic towns on the Continent, whore cuing the unfortunate book from the literary death 
the streets are left in general darkness, save at (hose to which general neglect seemed about to coii- 
favoiircd spots where lamps arc kept burning before sign it. . ^ ^ 

the altars of particular saints ; whereas^ a regularly De Foe’s genius and audacity devised a plan, 
congjosed narrative represents nii English country which, for assurance and in^nuity, defied even 
town, so well lighted throughout, that no particular the powers of Mr.s Puff in tiio Critin ; for who 
spot, scarce even the dwelling of Mr. Mayor, or the but himself would thought of suninioning up a 
window of the apothecary, can exhibit any glow of ghost from tbs grave to bear witness in favour of a 
peculiar lustre. And certainly it is the last style halting body of divinity 7 There is a matter-of-fact, 
which should be attempted by a writer of itifenor business-like stylt;^ in the whole vcount of the trans- 
geniu.s; for though it he possible to disguise medi- octioii, which bespeaks ineffable powers of self- 
ocrity by tine writing, it appears in all its native in- possession. The narrative is drawn up “ by a gen- 
anity, when it nssuincs the garb of simplicity. Be- tloiiian, a Justice of Peace at Maidstone, in'Kent^ a 
sides, this peculiar style of writing requires that the very intelligent person.” And, moreover, “the dis- 
aiithor possess King Fadlalloh’s secret of trnnsiiiigra- course is attested by a very sober and uiiderstand- 
tion from one body topnothcr, and possessing himself ing gennewoman, who lives in Canterbury, within 
of all thcqualities which he finds in the assumed cha- a few doors of the house in which Mrs. Bargravo 
racter, retaining his own taste and judgment to di- lives.” ^ The Justice believes his kinswoman to be 
rcct them. of so discerning a spirit, ns not to be put upon by 

.Sometimes this is done by the author avowedly any fallacy— and the kinswoman positively assures 
taking upon himself an imaginary personage, and the Justice, “ that the whole matter, as it is related 
writing acronling to his supposed feelings and pre- and laid down, is really true, and what she herself 
indices. What would be the Vicar of Wakefield’s heard, ns near as may be, from Mrs. Bargrnve’s 
iii.story unless told by the kindest and worthiest pc- own inoutli, who, she knows, had no reason to in- 
dnnt that ever wore a cassock, napicly,, the Vicar vent or publish such a story, or any design to forgo 
himself? And what would be the moat interesting and tell a lie, being a woman of so much lionesty 
and effecting, as well us the most comic, passages and virtue, and her whole life a course, as it were, 
of Castle liackrenU if narrated by one who had a of piety.” Skepticism itself cobld not resist this 
less reganl for “ the family” than the immortal triple court of evidence so artfully combined, the 
Thady, who. while he secs that none of the dynasty Justice attesting for the discerning spirit of the sober 
whichjbe celebrates were perfectly right, has never and understanding gcntlevv'oman his kinswoman, 
been oDie to puzzle out wherein they were^ertainly and his kinswoman becoming bail for the veracity 
' wrong. Mr. Galt’s country Provost^ and still more of Mrs. Hargrave. And here, gentle reader, admire 
his reverend Annalist of the Parish^ should be also the simplicity of those days. Had Mrs. Veal’s visit 
distinguished in thb class. Wordsworth, himsedf, to her friend happened in our time, the conductors 
has ^^inied, in one of his affecting poems the cha- of the daily press would have given the word, and 
act^ oSa sca-faring person retired to settle in the seven gentlemen unto the said proas belonging, 
country. would, with an obedient start, have made oft for 

■ The8eare,howcarer, all characters of masquerade: Kingston, fof j[y ant erbury.^ for Dover,— for Kaints- 
We believe that of De Foe was entirely natural to , chatka if necessary,— to pose the Justice, cross-cx- 
him. The high-born Cavalier^ for instance, 8peal«^ amine Mrs. Bargrave, confront the sober and iin- 
ncarly the same species of language, and snows derstanding kinswoman, and dig Mrs. Veal up from 
scarce a greater knowledge of societythan Robinson her grave, rather than not get to the bottom of the 
Cmsoe; only he has a cast of the grenadier about story. But in our time we doubt and scratmze; our 
him, as the othft has the trim of a seaman. It is ancestors wondered and believed. * 

greatly to be doubted whether De Foe could have Before the story is commence^ the understanding 
Ranged his colloquial, circuitous, and periphrastic gentlewoman, (notthe JusticcfTn^eace,) who is the 
style for any other, whether more coarse or more reporter, takes some pains to rcpqf the olijeetions 
elegant. Wc have little doubt it was connected with made against the story by sonic of the friends of 
his nature, and the particAft turn of his thoughts Mrs. Veal’s brother, who consider the marvel as an 
and ordinary expressions^ and that he did not sue- aspersion on their fhmily, and do what they can to 
ceed so much by writing m an assumed manner, as laugh it out of countenance. Indeed, it is allowed 
by giving full scope to his own. with admirable impartiality, that Mr. Veal is too 

The subject is so interesting, that it is worth much of a gentleman to suppose Mrs. Bargrave in* 
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vented the stoiy-'scandal itself could scarce have 
supposed that — althouRh one notorious liar, who is 
chastised towards the conclusion of the story, ven- 
tures to throw out such an insinuation. No reason- 
able or respectable person, however, cotdd be found 
to countenance tiic suspicion, and Mr. Veal himself 
opined that Mrs. Har;{rnve had been driven crazy by 
a cruel husband, and dreamed the whole story of the 
apparition. Now all this is sulficieritly artful. To 
haye vouched the fact as universally knawri, and 
believed by every one, nem. con.^ would not have 
been half so satisfactory to a skeptic ns so allow fair- 
ly that the narrative had been impugned, and hint at 
tne character of one of those skeptics, and the mt>- 
tives of another, as sufficient to account for their 
- want of belief. Now to the Vact itself. 

Mrs. Barfn'ave and Mrs. Vcid hod been friends in 
youth, and hod protested their attachment should 
Inst as long, ns they lived j but wdieii Mrs. VeaPs 
brother obtained an office in the customs at Dover, 
some cessation of their intimacy ensued, “ though 
without any positive quarrel.” Mrs. Hargrave had 
removed to Canterbury, and was residing m a house 
of her own, when she was suddenly iiiterrijuted by a 
visit from Mrs. Veal, as she was sitting in deep con- 
templation of certain di.s|Tesaes of her own. 
visiter was in a riding habit, and announced herself 
as prepardi for a di^nt journey, (which seems to 
intimate that spiritsliavca consiaeralile distance to 
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{TO before they arrive at tlicir appointed station, and 
that the females at least put on a habit for the occa- 
sion.) The spirit, for such was the seeming Mrs. 
Veal, continue^ to.watc the ceremony of salutation, 
both in going and coming, which will remind the 
reader of a ghostly' lover’s reply to his mistress in 
the fine old Scottish ballad : v 

Why nhould I come wiOiiR’fliy bower? 

I am DO earthly man ; >>, - 

And ihuiild 1 kn« thy roMCir lips, 

Tliy day* wyyid not be lang. ^ 

They then began to talk in the homely style of mid- 
dle-aged ladies, and Mrs. Veal proses concerning 
the conversations they had formerly held, and the 
books they hod read together. Her very recent ex- 
perience probably led Mrs.. Veal to talk of t(;ath, and 
tlie books written on the subject, and she pronoun- 
ced, ear cathedra^ as a dead person was best entitled to 
do, that '* Drclincoiirt’s book on death was the best 
book on the subject ever written.” She also men- 
tioned Dr. Sherlock, two Dutch books which had 
been translated, and several others ; but Drelin- 
court, she said, had the clearest notions of death 
and the fiiture state of any who had handled that 
subject. She then asked for the work, [wc marvel 
the edition and impress had not been mentioned, | 
and lectured on it with great eloquence and affec- 
tion. Dr. Kcnric^’s Ascetifk was also mentioned 
with approbation by this critical spectre f the Doctor’s 
work was no doubt a tenant of the shelf m some fa- 
vourite publisher’s shop ;] and Mr. Norris’s Poem on 
Friendship, a work which,,! doubt, though Imnour- 
ed with a ghost’s approbation, we may now seek for 
as vainly as Correlli tormented his memory to re- 
cover the sonata which the devil played to him in 
a dream. Presently after, from former habits we 
may suppose, the guest desires a cup of tea; but, 
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from her own proposal by recolleciing ,\hBt Mr. Bar- 
grave was in the habit ofi breaking his ' wife’s china. 
It would have been indeed strangely out of charac- 




Bounded as ridiculous as if the statue of the Com- 
mander 0 Don Juan had not only accepted of the 
invitation of the libertine to supperf but had also 
committed a be ef-s te a k to his flinty jaws and sto- 
mach of adamaifCr^ little more conversation en- 
sued of a less terioiis nature, and tending to show 
that enen the passage from life to death leaves the 


female anxiety about person and dress somewhat 
The ghost asked Mrs. Hargrave whether she 
think her vtry much altered, and Mrs. Bar- 
grave of course complimented her on her good 
looks. MtB. Bangrave also admired the gown which 


Mrs. Veal wore, and as ajnark of herperfeelly res- 
tort^ coiifitiencc, the spirit led her into the impor* 
tant secret that it was* a scoured eilkt and latelv 
made up. She inforiiied her also of another secret, 
iiaiiiely, that one Mr. Bretton«had allowed her ten 
pounds a-year; and, lastly, she requested thatMrs. 
Bargravc would write to her brother, and tell him 
hoir to distribute her mourning rings, and, mention- 
ed there was a purse of gold in her cabinet. Sh^ 
expressed some wish tocsec Mrs. Hargrave’s daugh- 

L ter : but when that good lady went to the next door 
to seek her, she found <?n her return the guest lea- 
ving the hou^'. She had got without the door, in 
the street, in the face of the beast market, on aSa-- 
turday, which is market day, and stood ready to 
part. She said she must be going, as she had to 
call upon her cousin Watson, (this appears to be a 
gratis dictum on the part of the ghost,) and main- 
taining the character of mortality to the last^ sbo 
quietly turned the corner, and walked out of sight. 

Then came the news of Mrs. Veal’s hn'/ins died 
the day helbrc at noon. Says Mrs. Bargreve, I am 
sure she was with roe on Saturday almost two 
hours.” And in conics Captain Watson, and says 
Mrs. Veal was certainly dead. And then come all 
the pieces of evidence, and especially the striped silk 
gown. Then Mrs. Watson cried out, ” You have 
seen her indeed, fjrnonc knew but Mrs. Veal and I 
that that gown was scoured and she cried that 
the gown >> ~ ' '^scribed exactly, for, said she, ” I 
helped her make it up.” And next we have the 
silly attempts made to discredit the history. Evea 
Mr. Veal, her brother,, was obliged to allow that tbi 
gold was found, but with a difference, and pretended 
It was not found in a cabinet, but elsewhere ; and, 
in short, wc have all the gossip of says /, and thinks 
It and says shct and thinks shct which disputed mat- 
ters usually excite in a country town. 

When we have thus turned the tale, the scam with- 
out, it may be thought too ridiculous to have attract- 
ed notice. But whoever will read it os told by De 
Foe himself, will agree that, could the thing have 
happened in reality, so it would have been told. 
The sobering the whole supernatural visit into the 
language of iiiiddlcor low life, mves it an air of pro- 
bability even in its absurdity. The ghost of an ex- 
ciseman’s housekeeper, and a seamstress, were not 
to converse like Brutus with his Evil Genius. And 
the circumstances of scoured silks, broken ten-rhina, 
and such like, while tliey are the natural topics of 
such persons’ conversation, would, one might hove 
thought, be the last which an inventor would have 
introduced into a pretended narrative betwixt the 
dead and living. In short; the whole is so distinctly 
circumstantial, that, were it not for the impossibility, 
or extreme improbability at least, of such an occur- 
rence, the evidence could not but support the story. 

The effect was most wonderful. iJi^etincourt upon 
Deaiht attested by one who could speak from expe- 
rience, took an unequalhd run. The copies had 
hung on the bookseller’s hands as heavy u a pila 
of lead, k 'diets. , They now traversed the lown in 
every direction, like the same balls dischargcdJrom * 
a ficld-jiiecc. In short, the object of Mrs. Veal's 
apparition was perfectly attainqjd. . h 

The ,air of wnting with all the plausibility of Jtrutn 
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value; as wc admire the paintings of some Flem- 
ish artists, where, though .the subjects drawn are 
mean, and disagreeable, and such as in nature wo 
► s' 
ch 


painter gives an interest to the imitation upon can- 
vass which the original entirely wants. But, on the 
other hand, when tncimwerofexact^nd circumstan- 
tial delineation is applied to objects which we areanx- 
iously desirous to see in their proper shape and co- 
loura we have a double source of pleasure both in the 
art of the painter, and in the interest which wo taka 
in the subject represenfdd: Thus the style of probabi- 
lity with which Do Foe invested his narratives, was 
perhaps ill bestowed, or rather wasted, upon some of 
the works which he thoughtproper to produce, and 
cannot recommend to ns 4he subject of Cofbnef 
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Jtitk ftnd Moll Ptandtrs t but, on the other hand, 
the same talent throws an air of truth about the de- 
kiffhtlul history pf Robinson Crusoe^ which we nevi* 
could have believed it possible to have united with 
so extraordinary a situation os is assigned to the 
hero. All the usual scaffolding and machinery em« 
ployed in composing fictitious history arc cnrefiyly 
discardtnh The early incidents of the tale, which in 
ordinary works of iiiveiitiuii are usually thrown out 
as pegs to hang the conclusion upon, are in tins 
worx only touched upon, and suffered to drop out of 
sight. Robinson, forcxamplis never hears any thing 
more of his elder brother, who ente^ Lockhart s 
• Dragoons in the beginning of the work, and who, 
in any common romance, would certainly have ap- 
peared before the conclusion. Wc lose sight at once 
and for ever of the interesting Xiiry ; and the whole 
earlier adventures of our voyager vanish, not to be 
recalled to our recollection by the subsequent course 
of the story. His father— the good old merchant of 
Hull— all the gthcr persons who have been original- 
ly active in the drama— vanish from the .scene, and 
appear not again. This is not the case in the ordi- 
nary romance, where the author, however luxuri- 
ant his invention, docs not willingly quit possession 
of the creatures of his imagination, till they have 
rendered him some services upon the scene; where- 
as in common life, it rarely liappans that our early 
acquaintances exercise much infiuence upon the for- 
tunes of our future life. 

Our friend Robinson, thereafter, in the course of 
his roving and restless life, is at length thrown upon 
his Desert Island, a situation in which, existing as a 
solitary being, he became an examole of what the 
imassisled energies of an individual of the human 
race cun perform : and the author has, with won- 
derful exactness, described him as acting and think- 
ing precisely as such a man must have thought and 
aeled in such an extraordinary situation. 

Pathos is not De Foe’s general characteristic ; he 
had too little delicacy of mind ; when it comes, it 


two huts, the abundance of goats, the clothing 
made out of their skins; and the turnips of Alex- 
have perhaps suggested the corn 
of Robinson Crusoe. Even these incidents, how- 
ever, arc so wrought up and heightened, and so 
much is added to make them interesting, that the 
bare circumstances occurring elsewhere, cannot be 
said to infringe upon the author’s clnim to origi- 
nality. On the whole, indeed, Robinson Crusoe is 
put to sp many more trials of ingenuity, his com- 
forts are so much increased, his solitude is so much 
diversified, and his account of his thoughts and 
occupations so distinctly traced, that the course of 
the work embraces a far wider circle of investiga- 
tion into human nature, than could be derived from 
that of Selkirk, who, far want of the tools and con- 
veniences supplied to Crusoe by the wreck, relapses 
into a sort of savage state, which could have af- 
forded little scope for delineation. It may, however, 
be observed, that De Foe may have known so much 
of Selkirk’s history, as to be aware how much his 
stormy passions were checked and tamed by his 
long course of solitude^ and that, from being a kind 
of Will Atkins, a brawling dissolute seaman, he be- 
came (which was certainly the case) a grave, sober, 
rctleciivt!^ man. The mimncr in whiim Robinson 
Cfbfft>c’«. moral sense itid religious feeling are 
awakened and brought into^ction, arcumportant 
passages in the work.* ^ 

Amid these desultory remarks, it may be noticed, 
that, through all his romances, De Foe has made a 
great deal of the narrative depend upon lucky hits 
and accidents, which, as he iausually at some pains 
to explain, ought father to De teriiKd providential 
occurrences. This is coiipM with a belief in 
spiritual communiealjon in the way of strong internal 
suggestion^ to which I{e,Foe, as we have seen, was 
himself sitlj^ently willing to yield belief. Odd and 
surprising aT!cidcnts do, inilced, fnniiicntly occur in 
human liie ; and when we heaL them narrated, we 


comes uncalled, and is created by the circumstances, 
not sought for by the author. The excess, for in- 
atance, of the natural longing fur human society 
which Crusoe manifests while on board of the 
stranded .Spanish vessel, by I'alling into a sort of 
agony, as he repeated the words, " O, that but one 
mail nail been savtal !-Oh, that there had been hut 
one !” is in the highest degree pathetic. The ago- 
nizing reflections of the solitary, when he is in dan- 
ger of being driven to sea, in bis rash attempt to 
ciren 111 navigate his island, are also afiecting. 

In like manner we may remark, that De Foe’s 
genius did not approach the grand or terrific. The 
Jbatiies, which he is fond of describing, are told with 
the indiflerence of an old bucatiier, and probably in 
the very way in which he may^ nave heard them 
His goblins 

rally a cdnimon-pliice sort of spirits, that bring with 
them very little of supernatural terror : and yet the 
fine in^dent of the print of the naked foot on the 
sand, with Robinson Crusoe^s terrors in co0BO({nence, 
never fail to leave a powerful impression upon the 
reader. 

* The supposed sigiation of his hero was particu- 
larhv^oiirable to the circumstantial style of De 
Fog. j^binson Crusoe was placed in a condition 
where it was natural that the slightest event should 
make an impression on him ; and De Foe was not 
an author who would leave the slightest event un- 
told. When hc^mentions that two shoes were drivoq 
ashore, and adds, that they were not neighbours, 
we feel it an incident of importance to the poor 
solitary. ^ 

The assistance which De Foe derived from Sel- 
kirk’s history, seems of a very meagre kind. It is 
not certain that he was obliged to the real merit of 
Juan Fernandez even for the original hint ; for the 


name for the punishment ; it was called marooning 
a man. De Foe borrowed, perhaps, from the ac- 
count of Woodei Rogers, the circumstance of the i 
V0L.VIII. • 


8urprising^ST!cidcnts do, inilced, fnniiicntly occur in 
human life ; and when we heaL them narrated, we 
are interested in ^liem, not only from the natural 
tendency of the human mind towards the extraordi- 
nary and wonderful, but also because we have some 
disposition to receive as truths circumstances, 
which, from their improbability, do nut seem likely 
to be invented. It is the kind of gi>od fortune, too, 
which every one wishes to himself, which comes 
without exertion, and just at the moment it is 
wanted ; so that it gives a sort of pleasure to be 
reminded of the possibility of its arrival even in 
fiction. 

The continuation of Robinson Cruso^s history, 
after he obtains the society of his man Friday, is 
less philosophical than that which turns our thoughts 
upon the efibrts which a solitary individual may 
make for extending his own comforts in the melan- 
choly situation in which he is placed, and upon the 




extremely pleasing ; and the whole subseouent his- 
tory of the shipwrecked Spaniards, and th pirate 
vessel,, is highly interesting. Here certainly the 
Memoirs of Robinson Crusoe ought to have stopped. 
The Second Part, though containing many passages 
which display the author’s genius, docs not rise high 
in character above the Memoirs of Captain Single- 
ton, or the other imaginary voyages of the author. 

There scarce exists a work so popular as Robinson 
Crusoe, It ^s^ read eageri^ by young people ; and 
there is hardly an elf so oevoid of imagination, as 
lot to have supposed for himself a solitary island in 
which he could act Robinson Crusoe^ were it but in 
the comer of the nursery. To many it has given 
the decided turn of their lives, by sending them to 
wa. For the young mind is much less s»uck with 
*.he hardships of the anchorite's situation than with 
he animating exertions whioWyt makes to ovei^ 
come them; and Robinson Crusoe produces the 
same impression upon an adventurous spirit, which 
iho Book qf Martyrs would do on a young dbvote^ 
* We ihould nr more on thii ealqect, wore it 1^ that Mr. 


before the publie. 
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or the Newgate Calendar upon an acolyte of Bride- 
well: both of which students are less terrified by 
the horrible manner in which the tale terminates, 
than animated by sympathy with the saints or de- 
predators who arc the heroes of their volume. Nei- 
ther does a re-perusal of Robinson Crusoe^ at a 
more advanced age, diminish our early impressions. 
The situation is such as, every man may make his 
own, and, being possible in itself, is. by the exq^uisite 
art of the narrator, rendered ns probable as it is in- 
teresting. It has the merit, too, of that species of 
accurate painting which can be looked at again and 
again with new pleasure. 

Neither has the admiration of the work been con- 
fined to England, though Robinson Crusoe hiinsclf, 
with his rough good sense, prejudices, and his 
obstinate determination not to, sink under evils 
which can he surpassed by exertion, forms no bud 
specimen of the True-Born Englishman. The rage 
for imitating a work so popular seems to have risen 
to a degree of frenzy ; and, by a mistake not iicculiar 
to this particular class of the servum perus^ the imi- 
tators (lid not attempt to apply De Foe’s maiiiuir of 
managing the narrative to sonic situation of a dif- 
ferent kind, but seized upon and caricatured the 
principal incidents of the shipwrecked mariner and 
the solitary Island. It is frmiputed that wlll}in.fosty 

} rears from the appcanyice of the original Work, no 
ess than *forty-onqs’'udferont Rob hi sons appeared, 
besides fifteen other imitations, in which other titles 
were used. Finally, though perhaps it is no gnmt 
rccomniendation, the anti-social philosopher Rous- 
seau will allow no other book than Robinson 
soe in the hatid^ of Flhiilius. Upon the whcile, the 
work is as unlikely to lose its celebrity as it is to be 
equalled in its peculiar character by any other of 
similar excellence. ^ 


APPENDIX*. 


NO. I. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF ALEXANDER SELlfiRK. 

WoooES Rooehs, wlio ralioved Selkirk from hU nolitiulc, 
nontuiKxIoro of u ramunorciiil oximilitidn muiKl tlie world, which 
■aileil Ft'lirunry, 1709, und returned to Kritiiin 1711. A iM-iqcct tur 
the re-net tlcniunt of the Biihmnii iHlunds hiiving liecn Muhinilteil 
to Mr Addiiioii (then Rccmlnry of Mtiite) in 1717, tlio rncHnun; wan 
determined on, and Rogern whm ii|i|Miintc>d to hend tlio exiieilition. 
He died pivemur of thwie inlunilii in 1734. Thu followinx in the 
account ho kivmi of hin iiioetiiig, off the inland Juan reriiandez, 
with Akixuiidcr Hidkirk - 

On Fohruiiry Int, I7i)9, we came hnfore tlic hlondof Juan Fer- 
nandez, having had a ironil nlisurviiUuii the iluy bufnre, and found 
ourlatitiidi i In- ' di*i . ilh. In thi' " . 

wo hoiNtcil out our piniiuce ; and Captain Dover, with the iNiat'n 
crow, went in la^r to goNuiihum, tliuuah wu rould not Im lew than 
four ioatnira off. An Rwin bm I lie piiiniice wan aone, I went on 
boAnl the DiielieHN, wlioiidinired our lioatatteniiitinci.'oinxaRhnra 
at that iJiRtuncR from land. It wan aguinnt my incliimliun : Imt 
to ohliac Caiitain Dover, I let hur go. An eoon iim it wbr dark, 
we saw a light iinlNiro. Oiir Ixnit won IIhmi about a leaffiie oil' the 
islanil, and liom away fiir the RliipR aH noon an she saw the lights. 
We put our lights abroad for tliu boat, though some were of opin- 
ion, the lights wu saw were our boot's lights ; hut, as niaht r.aiiie 
on, it appeannl too large for th.at. Wo firvd our (|unrler-di:ck gun 
and several munkets, slMiwing lights in our mizen and fire ahrouds, 
that our boats might find us whilst we were in tlie leo of the isl- 
and : Alanit two in the morning our boat came on board, having 
bMn two lioiin on board the Duchens, that took them up astern of 
us ; wu were gliul they got well olf, buen&use ifc licgan to blow. 
We were all ronvinceil the liglA* was on I bn shore, and designed 
to make our ships ready to engage, believing them to he French 
•hipa at anchor, and we must either fight tnom. or want water. 
All ibis stir and apprehension arose, as we atlerwards fenind, 
from one poor naked man, who irnsscd in our imagination, at pre- 
■ont, for a Spanish garrison, a buily of Frenchmen, or a crew of 
pirates. ^I^ile we were under these apprehensions, we stood on 
the back sme of the mland, in order to fall in with the southerly 
wind, till we were named the iidand ; and then we came back 
Co it again, and ran cJgiiiabDaRl the land that begins to make the 
norUi-eaat side. ~ 

** We atill continaed to reason upon this matter ; and it is in a 
manner incredible, what stmnge notions many of our people en- 
tertained firom tin sight of the fire upon the island. It served, 
however, to show people's tempers awl spirits : and we were lUile 
to give a tolerable guess how our men would behave, in case there 


enemy ; but saw all clear, and no ihipa, nor in thu other Imy next 
tlie north-east eiiil. Those tigo bays are all that sliijis nde ia, 
which rccniit on Ibis island ; but the middle buy h by iniicli the 
liest. Wu giiesscii the had hitui ships tliero, hut that they wn. . 
giinn on sight of us. We sunt uiir yawl asliorc about noon*, with 
Cantaiii Diiver, Mr. Fry, anil six men, all armed : Meanwhile we 
ami tlie Duchess kept turning to get in, and such lieavy fluwa 
came off tliu land, tiiat we were forcell to let go our toiMiiil slieet, 
keeping all hands to stand by mir sails, for fi-ar of the winds car- 
rying tnem away : But when tlie flaws were gone, we Imd little or 
no wind. These flaw.s promMiiied Irnni tlie land, winch is very 
liigh in tlui miildiu of tliu island. Uur boat did not return ; we 
sent our pinnace with the iiirn armed to see wliat was the occii- 
sion Ilf tiM yawl'^ stay ; fiir wo were afriiiil thnt the ^paniu^!s hail 
a garniMin there, and might hn\p seixed tlieni. Wu pul onl. a 
Nignul for our Isyit, and iheiDucliess sliiiwed a French ensign, 
liiiineiliutely oiin.pmnaco returned Iroiii the shore, and brought 
'‘aliiinilancii of cnf> fish, with a man clothed ingimt's skills, wlio 
iooketl wilder than the first iwiiers of them. He had been on * 
the island four yuum and four niunths, being leA there hy (.Saptiiiii 
Strailbiig in tlie (.'iimuc-iNirts : his name was Alkxanoek SKt.- 
KiiiK, a Scotchmaii, whn had liuen muster of thu Ciiiquo-iHirts, a 
ship that Clime hero last with (Captain Diimnier, who told nifi, 
tliat this WHS the tiest man in Imt. I iminodiaidy agroed with 
him to ho a mute on Isiant oiir sliip : It was he tlinl iiiailu the fire 
lust night when he saw uur ships, which lie judged to bo Englisli. 
During Ills stay here lie saw several sliips pass by, but only two 
came to anclior. As he went to view them, Inr fiiiind them to he 
Hpanianls. anil retiroii from them, u|ion which they shot at lain : 
Hud they liecn French he would iiavv Hiihmittcd ^ but rhuse to risk 
his dying uNme on tlie island, rather tliun full into Ihu hands of 
Hpaniiiiijs ill these parts ; lieriiiise he apprehended tliey would 
miinler him, or make a mIuvu of him in the mines : for he tearml 
they would B|>nro no stranger, that inigiit bu capable of disisover- 
ing the South Sour. 

The 8pnllilird^ hi^ Inniled, lM>fore lie knew wliot they were ; 
and they ramo so neiff him. that Iki had niiicli iiilo to*rscH|ie ; for 
they iMit only shot at him, hut pursued liim to tlw wtimls, where 
ho idimbod to the top of a tree, at the foot of whicli they mitile 
water, and killed several gouts just by. but went oil' again with- 
out discoveniig him. lie told us that he was born in Heutfund, 
(inil was hreii a sailor from his youth. The n‘ason of his being 
lefl hero, was a dilthrenee between him and his captain ; which, 
together with the ship’s being leaky, made liiin willing rather to 
stay hero, than go along with him at first ; but wimn hi* was at last 
willing to go, the roptnin would not receive him. He had been ni 
the island liefim*, to wood and water, when two of the shfo's (mm- 
pnny wore leA upon it for six months, till the ship retunied, being 
<*hused thence by two Preiirh South Rea ships. He hail with hi:ii 
his clothes and laalding, with a firelock, some powder, biiilets. 
and tolMicno, a liatclad, a knife, a kettle, a Bible, sume practiral 
pieces, and his niatliematicul instruments and luMiks. lie diveitrxl 
ami proviili>fl for liunxclf as well as he could ; but tW t lie fimt 
eight montlw, had much ado to lH*ar up aauinst melancholy, ami 
tlur toiTor nflieiiiK leA alone in such ii desolate place. Ho built two 
huts with pimento trees, novereil tlNuii with long grass, niid linorl 
tlaun with the skins of goats, wliiidi he killed with his gun, as Iw 
wanted, HO long as liis tiuwder lasted, which was but a isuind ; 
and that being .alniONt sis'iit, he gut fire by rubbing two slicks of 
pimento woinI togetlii-r uisin his knee. In tho kwser hut, at some 
distance from thu otli r, liii ilrosseil h» victuals ; and in tint largi'r 
lie slept, anil emtiloy il biiiisHlf in rending, singing iiHulms, and 
pmying; ho that li ml. be was a lietter ChriHliuii. uhilu in tins 

liuiile. th.m ever he was befiire, or than, lio was ufraal, lio shoulil 
ever be iigani. 

“At first 1)0 never ate anytlring till hunger constrained him. 
partly fitr grief, and partly fiir want ofjrroad und sail : Nor did ho 
go to lioil, till bo ciiiild watch nn longer ; the pirneiitn wixaf. 
which burnt very clear, served him IkiUi for fire and eniiille, and 
refivslied Iiirn with its fragrant smell. Ho might havo had fish 
enough. Imt would not cat them for want of nii it. Is-cause tlmy 
; lou! ... .ish, H-bicIi are ns largo oJ 

lolistors, and veiy good : Tliese ho siiiiuitminH hniled, ami at 
other limes brnilefi ; ns he did bis goats’ flenti, of tvhicli tiu niado 
'ory goiNl broth, firr they are nut so rank as mini. He kept an tie- 
joiiiit of 600 that ho killcrl while tlmro, and rniight ns many more, 
which he marked on the ear and let gii. When his fsrwdcr fniled. 
he took tliem hy simcd of foot ; for liis way of living, cuntmual 
exercise of walking and ninriing, cleansl him of all grosg^uniours : 
so that lie iftn with wonderful swinness through tho wouds, and 
up tlie rocks am' ' 'lls, as wc perceived when we employed him to 
catch goats for < ; We hail a bull dog, which we sent with several 

of uur nimbkxit ninners, to help him in cnteliing gnats ; but ho 
distanced ami tired both the dog and the men, caught the goatir. 
and brought them to im on his bock. .• 

“ He told UH. thnt his agilily it pursuing a coat had qprxnike to 
have eoHthim hw lifij; he pursued it with so much eagl’rnessfthat 
he catchod hold of it on the brink of a precipice, of wbie.li he wno 
not aware, the bushes hiding it from him ; on that he fell with tlio 
coat down the precipicn, n ^reat height, and was err stnnnod and 
Milted with the fall, that he narrowly esenpud with his life : and, 
(vhen be rjime to his senses, found the gout Amd under him ; Ho 
ay timre about twenty-four houn, and was seareo aide to crawl 
to his hut, which was about a mile diatant, or to stir abroad again 
in ten days. 

** He name at laat to lelish his meat wrcll iinongh witbont aalt 
or bread ; and, in the aeason, hud plenty of gooil tiirnin, wl ‘ * 
had lieen sowed there by Captain Dampier's men, and have a — 
overspread some acres of ground. Ho had enough of good cab- 
bage from tho cahlrage-trees, and seasoned his meat with the fruit 
...... - 

[alo- 


of the pimento-trees, which is tlie same as Jamaica pepper, i 

also a black pepper, called Mi 

toupel wind, and against griping in 


to give a loleraDie guess nowourmenwouio uenavo, incase inere 
really were any enemies upon the island. The flaws came heavy 
Tthe shore, and we were forced to lecf (wr tmisails when we 
‘ I oihidlc bVt when we ezpeetod to nave found our 


shore, a 


smells dniicinusly. He foui 
oeta, which wu very good I 
xUb guts. 

“ He soon won out all liia shoes and clothes by running In the 
woods : and, at last, being forced to shift without them, his feet 
became so hard, that be nneverywlKn without difficulty; aadil 
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wu flomo time b^fiiro lie conid wear iihoee after wo fmind him ; 
for, not boiiiK uscil to eny so long, his fret swelled, wlion ho came 

fint to wear ihuiii ngiiin. ■ , . .. 

" After lie had corniucred his melancholy, he diverted hiniself 
dornetiniHii wiili cutting his nniiio on the treos, andtliotinicoriiw 
heing left, mill continuance Uierv. lie was at first much (lestored 
with cats and rats, that Uled in great numlam, from sonie of each 
aptHUiw winch had got ashore Irwin siiiiw that put in tliero to wooil 
and water. Tlie rats giiaueil his feel and clothes whilst asleep, 
which uhligiMl him to cherish the cals with Ins goat’s flesh, hy 
winch many of ihoiii hecaiiie so tarno. tiuit they would lie ulamt 
him III hiiiiilmda, uml mmiii ilulivered him from tlie rata, lie like* 
wise lainud some kids; uml, to tfivert Ininself. would, now mid 
thou, .sing mill ilaiice with thein, iind liis cuts 9 80 that by the fa- 
vour of I'foviileiMT, Hill! vigour of Jus youth. Iimiig now lint thirty 
years old, lie enme, lit last, to itoTniiior all tlnfiiicunvuiiieiicus of 
liu holiinde, mid to Ui very easy. a • 

" \Vlion Ids clofliRs were worn nut, he mnrlc himselfn coat and 
a cap of goiit-Kkins, wliirli hn siitclieil lo{nither with litile tliungs 
of the Hiiiiic, that he cut with Ins kndi*. tie hiul no oilier needle 
but u null ; ami when Ins kiiifu wus worn lo the Imck, he mnde 
others, us well as lie could, of Home irnii hoops that were left 
n.sli«iru. wliirli lie heat thin and gninml upon slniies. Having some 
lineii-rlotli liy linn, he is(‘Wi.mI linn sonic sliirts with a iiuii, mid 
slitrlied tliem with the worsted of his old sioekings, which Isi 
iHilied out nil piirimsi!. Ho hud liis lust shirt on when wu found 
him III iheisliiriiL . , , , - 

“ At his tiivt coming on board us, he. hud ro much forgot his 
ImigiitiLi*, for want of use, that we could scarce uriik'niluiid him ; 
for W Kiimied to MH*nk Ins words hy halves. We oflereil him u 
droiii ; hut lie would not touch it, liuiiiigilrnnli mithiiig hut water 
since Ins lieing there ; mid il was some time before he could ri‘- 
iicli our victuals He could give us nti nccoimt of no other pro- 
duct nf.the isliiiid tliiiii what we have iiieiitioiied, excefit .some 
hiuck pliiiiiH. winch lire very gnud, hut liani to come at ; the tri'es 
which hear them growing mi l.igli iiiouiitaftis niid rocks. Pimento 
tri'es lire pleiii) here , uml we saw some nfsixly feet liiidi, and ahuiit 
two >arili< tliiek ; iiinl cnlioii trees hiclier. iiml near four fatliuiiiM 
round in the stock, ’rhe ciim.iic is so gtssl, that the trues find 
grass lire venhint all the year round. The winter lasts no lunger 
than Juntt nod July, ami is not then sevens then.' Iieiiig only a 
small fniat. and 11 III rie liiid ; hut soirietiuies great nuns. The heal 
of tlio simiiner is equally moderate ; rind there is not much ihiindiY. 
or temiK'HtiniiH weather of any sort. He saw no venomous or 
savaue creuiiin* on the i.sluiid , nor any i-ort of liensts hut coats, 
the fust of wliieli hud been put iisiuin* hen* on puriMisiRtor 11 bruud, 
hy Juiiii Fiiiidiidex. a >paiiiani( who seflleil tliero with soiiit' 
fiuiiilies, till the coriliiient of ('lull begun to siihmit to tin* 8;iaiii- 
anls : winch, liomy more pnifitahli*, tenqited IIilmii to quit this isl- 
and, cttpiilile, however, of nuunluiiiing u umi.l iiiimlMT of luuiple. 
and being made so strong, that they could not ho ousily dislodged 
iVoni thenee ” 

lire indelited fiir the foll'iwinc addilioniil particulars, rospoct- 
iiig tin* lilii a<id fiitu of tins singular eluiraeter, to tlio research of 
tliu litio A. Gibson Iliiiiler, llsq^of naUkelly, in Scotland: who, 
W'e buliev *, wn.<i in possession of Ins will, and some ollior curious 
relics Tlimugh tins gentleninu we leurii, that Selkirk was Isiin 
at Ijiirgo 111 Flic, in the y«*iir 167fi, where lie pnssesseil some trifling 
liiMiled |iro|Mirly. Wli«*ii young, lie iiiiiiiife-ted n violent and tur- 
bulent iliMpositioii. winch was not pmliahly improved during ins hu- 
ranieriiig trips, hut reci ived a snddHii itml permanent check by 
bis solitary eonfinenient on this ilesotiite island. Hu went mute 
with (*ui _ .1 Hie (;i . . itradir,, .. 

■111 the world, 111 I7UI. In the course of wliicli, a iiiiren*iice 
arising lietw ixt liiin ami his captain, the ciiiises of which inii.st now 
remain for ever unexplaiiu'd, Selkirk, with all the liunliliinid of the 
seaiiiun'H ciiiiracler, desired to be. landed on the island of Ferniin- 
fle/.. Here ho nnnaiiiofl in iierfuct solitude, uxisiing, as he has 
descrilied himself, until discovered hy Caiiiaiii Rogers. Selkirk 
died on Isiiird a king's Khip, the 'Weymouth, of which he w.'ts 
vnale, ni 17*2:1; leaving his uflec.ls, by will, to sundry “ loving fi;- 
iiiiile friends," with whom he had contracted intimacies in the 
course of Ins |H>n‘griiiatioriN His cliest. Ins gun, and liis ilriiikiiig 
rup, tho last inudu of a cocoa nut shell, are, or worn till lately, 
tlie praiierty of his desceiidanta at Largo. 


NO. II. 

A tTuf K elation tho Apmrition of one ftfrg. Veal, the nert 
offer her death, tomie Mrs. Hargrave, at (Uinlerbimj, tfut 
eft'Mh if Sepfettiher, 17D5, which Apparition recommends the 
peruti-Lfif PreliHCourt’s Book of Consolations against the 
feart qf u^atti. ^ 

Tun PaRgAKR.— Tl^s relation » matter of fact, and attended 
with such circunistiiiiccs on may induce any n*osoimhlc man to 
believe it. It wras sent hy a gentleman, a Justice of Peue^i at Maid- 
stone in Keliii. anil g very intcllif'ent peraon, to his friend in LOT 
doll, us It IS here wurdcu ; which iliscourse is attested by a very 
soImt and iimlerstunding gentlewoman, a kinswoman of the saul 
p'ntIuman’H. who lives in Canterbury, within a few doors of tlie 
house in which thi^withiii-namud Airs. Burgrave lives ; who lie 
liuves Ins kiiiswijjinan lo lie of so disci*ming a spirit, as not to lie 
put ii|Hin hy liny fallacy ; and who positively assiirofi him that the 
whole mutter, as it is related and laid down, is really true, and 
wmt she licrsflf had in the same words, (as near as may 
nnin Mrs. Burgriive’s i>wn mouth, who she knows hail no ronson 
to invent ami publish such a story, or any design to forge and tell 

0 he ; being a woman of much hftilBity and virtue, nnd herw'liolo 
life a counie ns it were of piety The use wliicli wo oiigiit to m^e 

01 It IS, to consider, that there is a life to come after this, ami a 
nut Gixl, wlai will rctrihiite to every one according to the deeds 
done in the body ; and tiiurefora to nilloct upon our past course of 
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life wo Imve led in Uoi world ; that our time Is sliort and uneer* 
tain ; mid that, if we woulil escape tho punishment of tho ungod- 
P *1*1"'!. ^‘c***w tif* rewttnl of tlie riglituous, which is Uio laying 
iiold ot etunial hte, we ought for the time to cuiiio, to return to 
Oofl by a siioedy roiwiilnnuo, ceasing to do evil, apd leuriiiiig to 
do well, to seek R(U*r UimI early, if haiily lie may Im* found of us, 
and leail such hves lor the fuluro, as may lie wcU-pleasing in liia 
light. • 


A RELATION OF THE APPAUITION OF MIIS. VEAL. 

This tiling is so rare in all its circumstances, and on so good 
authority, that my reuiliiig and coiiverention hiu not given me any 
thing like it. It is fit to gratify the most iiigeniuiis and serious in- 
quirer. Mrs. Bnrgruve is the iiersun to wlann Mrs. Veal apiiear^ 
after lier death ; she is iiiy intiinatu friend, ami 1 nitii avouch for 
her reputation, fur tlieso lust lill«>un or sixteen year*), on my own 
ktiowledgt' ; unil 1 can confirm the giKM*. cliarac.u*r slie liiuf llnim 
her yniilh to tho time of ifiy acqiiunitunce Tiioiitrh since this 
nskition, kIio is caliimiiiiitcd by some iieuplolhnt iin* friends to the 
linitlicr of Mrs. VcaI, wIki apiN'urml ; who think the relation of 
reflei nd eiidei 

blast Airs. Hargrave's reputation, and to laugh the story out of 
cisinteiiance.^ Hut hy the circiiiiistuncfs thereof, and the cheerful 
diHsisition of Mrs. Hargrave, notwiiiHtamliiig tlm ill usiigu of a 
\ery uii'ked liiislmnd, them is nut yet the loiist sign of dejectwn 
ill lH*r face ; nor did 1 ever hear hur let tall u ilcHiMiiuling or nlu^ 

^ctiiiilly .iiiier her liusliand’i 

Imriitirity, winch I have hcoii it witness to, and several other per- 
sons of iiiiilouhled repulaliim. 

Now, you inusi know Mh. Veal wiis a maiden gentlewoman of 
iiIhiuI Ihirtg years of age, and for sumo years lost |iasi liud hiaiu 
tmiillfed^ith fits, which were^icrc-i'iveil coming on her hy hor 
going oft* Iroin her discourse very ui|Qjfitly to sonieJmiiortincncc. 
She was iimintamMl hy an only hroi^^r, and kepi Ins lioiiso in 
Hover. She was ii very pioiis wtiiiiun, and lie.r hrotiuir a vary 
MolsT man, to all upiteariiiici* ; hut non lu* diM‘s all he c,'ui to null 
and quiLhli the siory. Airs. Vf*ul was intimately ncijiiuinted with 
Airs. Hargrave iWuii her cliildliorMl. Airs. Veal's circuniNtsiicca 
were then mean ; hur father did not take care of liis cliililnm aa 
he iHiglit, HO iliat they were cxposisl-tu liiirdiiUM. And Mn Bar- 
grave in fliose il(i>s had ns unkind a iHtherrilioiigh she waiitoil 
neither for foisl nor clothing, while A^ Veal witiilcd for Imth ; 
iiiKinnuch that slu* wrsild often siiy, "Mrs Hargrave, you arn not 
only the best, hut the (fflly, friend 1 have in the world : and no 
circiiinsinncu of life shall evt ,* dissolve my friuiidsliip.'' 1'huy 
would uftijiij^oiid lie each othei's ndverao forhmes, and read too- 
ther Drelincouft^niMin Deiilh. nnd otiior gmal Isioks ; nnd so, like 
two Clmslian fruauls, tlM>y cunifortuil ^li utlwr under tlmir sor- 
row. • • 

8ome time after, Mr. Veal's friends got him a idnen in tho Cus- 
tom House, lit Hover; which oreasioned Mrs. Veal, by little and 
little, to fall nfl* from her intimacy with Mrs. Hargrave, thwigh 

! iclithi— . el; In. . . ;.idifll*i ..... 

came on hy degrees, till at lust Mrs. Rurgriive had not seen Iwir in 
two yeiim ami a half, though ulsive u tvvelveinuiilli of tlic tiino 
Mni. Biirsftive luith bi*en iihsent iWiin Hover, and this last half 
year, has hueii iii Canterhiiry aloiut two months of Uin time, 
flwelliiig in a house of her own. 

Ill this liniiHe, on tho eighth of Septi*ml)er, onn thousand sewn 
hiimlnil and five, she w;us silling alone in tliu forenoon, thinking 
over her iinfortiinato Hi!.*, and arguing herself into a due resigna- 
tion to Providence, though hur condition sucmeil hnni : " And," 
said she, " 1 have hi*eii provided fiir hitherto, and iliMilit not loit 
1 shall Imi still ; ami iim well satisfied thatniy afllictions shall end 
when it is must fit for me." And then took up licr sAwing-work, 
which sho hail no sooner diiiii*, hut she hoars a kmic.kiiig at tlio 
door ; she went to sen who was there, and this proveil to ho Mm. 
Vi'iil, her old friend, who was in a riding lialiit : At that moment 
of time, iIh) clock struck twelve at nmin. 

" MHilain,” says Mrs. Bnrgravo, " 1 urn surprised to sen you, 
you have lieon so long a stranger ;" but -lold her she was glad to 
SAA lM*r, and utfored to salute her, which Mrs. Veul eomplierl with, 
till their h|>s almost touched, and then Mrs. Veul drew her hand 
aeriMs her own c*yes, anil siiul, " 1 am not very well," and ao 
waved it. She told Airs. Hargrave she was going a journey, and 
h.nl a great mind to see her first. " Hut,” says Mrs. Hargrave, 
" how can you take a jiiiirm*y alone 1 I uni oniazed at it, liecauie 
I know you huvou fond lirulher."- " Oh," says Mrs. Voal, " Igave 
my brother the slip, and ciimeiiwiiy, liecniiho 1 hail so great a de 
sire tosi*A yiHi ladore I took my journey." So Mis. Bargravc went 
in with her into uiiuthcr room within the first, ond Mrs. Veal sat 
tier down in an ellsiw chair, in which Mrs. Kargriivc was silting 
wlien she heunl Airs. Veal knock. “ Then," says Mrs. Veal, “ my 
dear fiiend, 1 am coiiio to n*iiew' our (dd rrieiidsliip again, nnd beg 
your pnnlon foi^iy breach of il ; anil if yrni cun fiirgive ino, you 
are tlie Is'st ul vsoiiieii."— " Olft*' says Mrs. Bargmvn, ‘'do not 
mention such a thing ; I have nut Imd on iincnsy thought alMHit 
It ; I can easily forgivu it."—" What did you think of me?" ai^ 
Al». Veal. Soys Airs. Bargravc, " 1 thought you were liko ttio 
rest ot tlie world, and that prosiierity had made you forget your- 
Ri*lf and me." Then Mrs. Veul reminded Mrs. Hargrave of the 
many friondly nflices she did her in former days, and jiiiieh of tlie 
eoiivcrsiitioii tli>*y li.id with each otlior in the timelnif their ad- 
venrily ; whnt iKuiks they road, and whnt comfort in particular 
they received fnnn Hrelincourt's RunkjBfDontli, which was the 
best, sho said, on the nilyuct ever wren?* She also mentioned 
Doctor Sherlock, and two Dutch Ixioks, which were transhitod, 
wrete upon death, and SHvenil othura. But Drelinrourt. she said, 
had tlin rienrest notions of dentil, and of the future slaw*, of any 
W’liQ had handled that siihject. Tlien she asked Mrs. Bargrave 
whetlM*r she had Drclincoiirt? 6I10 said, “Yes." Says Mia. 
Veal, “ Fetch it." And so Mrs. Bargrave iriH*b iip siaim. and linnga 
It down. Pays Airs. Veal, " Dear Mrs. BarcriivL*. 11 ila* eyes of 
our faitli were as uiwn as the eyes of our body, we should set 
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numbcni of anftli about ui fbr our nard. The notiona wo have 
of Heavon now, are nothing like whiit it is. os Drelincourt aayii ; 
theretfiru lie comfurteil under your afUiclione, and lieliove that tlie 
Almighty hua a particular regard to you, and that your afflictknia 
are iiiarka of GwI'm favour ; and wlien they have done tlic bu«i- 
noHB tlwy arelHent Uir, they ahall Iw remuvod from you. Anil bu- 
laivp me, my dear fripnd, mdiwe what 1 aay to you, one ininiitu 
pt tuture happiiieaa will inliiiitely reward you tor all jinir aufter- 
ingM. For I can never believe (and clapa her hand upon her knee 
with groat eamratneaa, which, indetMi. run tlinnigh moat of her 
diricourae) that ever UimI will aullbr you to aiwnd all your daya in 
tliia amicted state. But bo aasun'd that your anhctioiM Hhall 
leave you, m you tliem, in a slairt Umu." 8hii simkc in Ihut |ia- 
thetinul and heavenly manner, that Mrs. Bargrave wept several 
times, she was mi deeply aftbcbil with it. 

TImiii Mm. Veal meniioiied Dr. Kciirick's Aaertlek, at the eml 
of which lie gives an arcount of the lives of the primitive Cliru- 
tiaiM. Tliuir pattern slio recoinmendeil to our imitiitiun, and said. 

Their converaation was not like tius of mir age. For now,” says 
■he, ” ilwru is notliiiig but vain frotlig iliriciiiirse, wluch is far dif- 
fbrent troiii theirs. Tln’irs was to edilication, uiul to build one 
aiiotliur up III faith, so that they were not as we are. nor are 
wo as they were. But,” said she, ” we ought to do as they did ; 
there was a licarty fneinlship iNitween fheiii : but wiam* is it now 
to be Ibniid ?" Buys Mrs. Biirgrave, “ It is iiant iiiih‘eil to fnnl ii 
true friciiil in these days.” Bajs .Mrs. Veal, ” Mr. Norris lias u 
fine,copy of verses, calfeii Frieniisbip in Ferlection, wbieli I won- 
derfully admire Have you seen the book t" says Mrs. Veal. “ No,” 
says Mm. Hargrave ; ' liut I htivc the verses of iny «iwn writing 
out.”—** Have you?” says Mrs. Veiil ; '* Iheii fetch them which 
•lie did from aliovo stairs, iiihI ottered them to Mrs. Veal t4i rmul, 
wliu refused, aisl waveii the thine, saying, ** iKildine dow'n lier 
head would niako it ache ;” and th<‘n desiring Mrs. kfurgravo t4i 
read t>u>in to lH>r, which she did.# As they were adiiiinigr Miellil- 
■hip. Mm. Veal said, ** Dea^Mra. Hargrave. I shall Idve you fur 
ever ” In Ihtte \erMcs tijmjris tw'iee used the word *‘ Klysinn.” - 
” Ah I” says Mrs. Veal, ^lese iMM'ts have such niimi*s tor Hea- 
ven !” Shi- would uftcii draw her hand aeniss her own eyes ntid say. 

” Mrs. Rurgruvp, do not you think I uin iiiiglilily iiii)iaireil hy my 
(In f' ** No,’* sa>i Mrs. Hargrave, ” 1 tliiiik you kjok as well as 
ever I knew you.” 

Aftiv this disct^c, whigli the apiuirition put in much finer 
wonis tiMii Mrs. IMRgrave said she could ithetend to, aiul os iniieb 
more than she can reniemlM>r, (for it cimnot lie thought that an 
hour and throe quarter's cdiiversuiioii coidd all Ih> retained. tlHSigh 
the iiiaiii of it site thinks she dues,) sliU said to Mrs. Hargrave 
aim would have her write a letter to her hrutiwr, and tell him slie 
would liuvc him give rings to such and such *, and that there was 
a purse uf gold in her calanet, and that alie would-KtCle two Inuad 
piec(.*s given to her cousin Watson. 

Talking at this rale. Bitrgruve thought that a fit was coming 
upon her, and ao iilaced herselt on a chair^juMt before Iwr knees, 
to keep her from falling to the ground, il her fits sliould ocejisiun 
it : for the elbow chair, she tlsiught, would keep lier fWini falling 
on eitlier siile. And to divert Mrs. Veal, as she tlmught, took hold 
of lior gown sleeve several limes, and commended it. Mrs. Veal 
told Imt it was a scoured silk, and newly made up. But fur oil 
this, Mrs. Veal pi'rsisted in her request, and told Mi«. Hargrave 
she niiist not deny her. And she would lin\o her tell h<*r brother 
all I heir csniversHtioii when she hud opiairtiiiiily. *' Dear Mn. 
Veal,” says Mrs Hargrave, ** this seems so impertinent, that 
I cannot tell how to c.oniply with it ; and what a mortifying story 
will our converaation Im> to a young gentleman I Why,” says Mm. 
Hargrave, it is iiiiich lietter, niethinkH, to do it yourveif*'"** No,” 
gays Mrs. Veal, " thougli it seems impertinent to you now, you 
will see more reasons tor it hereaner.” Mrs. Hargrave, tlwii, to 
aalirify her imiNirtiiuity, was going to fetch u pen and ink, Init Mrs. 
Veal said, ** Let it alone now’, hut do it when 1 am gone ; hut )ou 
must lie sure to do it which was one of the lust thiugs she 
eiiiiNneil her at parting, and so she pnnniscd Iht. 

Then Mrs. Visil uskeil for Mrs. Hargrove’s daughter : she said 
■ho was not at hmiie ; but if you have it mind to see her,” says 
Mm. Hargrave. ” I'll scad for her.”—” Do," says Mrs. Veal : on 
which she left her, ami went to a neighlsiur’s to see lier ; ana by 
the time Mrs. Hargrave was n*tiiming, Mn. Veal was gut witlaiut 
tlw door, ill the street, in the face of the lieast market, on a Sat- 
unlay, (which is market day,) and stixsl ready to iiart as soon ns 
Mrs. Harinnvc caino to her. Hhe asked her why she was in such 
Irnste. Bls! said siw must In: going, tlujiigh imrliaiw she might not 
go lier jtmrney till Moiulay : and told Mrs. Hargrave she ho|a.>d 
ahe siNJuld see lier again at her cousin Watson’s, before she went 
whiiher siw was going. Then she said, she woiikl take lier leave 
pflmr, and wtilkisl from Mrs. Burgravo, in lier view, till a turning 
interrupted tiie sight uf her, which was tliroe quarters utler one in 
the uHernofiii. 

Mis. Veal diwl the 7th of September, at twelve o'clock at raxm, 
or her fits, and had nut alsivo four hours' senses Ix'turo lajr death, 
III which time she receit'eil this sacrament. Tlw ueal day alter 
Mn. Veara appcHruiice, being Sumiay, Mrs. Hargrave was mighti- 
ly indiBMiHod with a cold and a sure throat, that she could not go 
Monday muniiiig she aeiids a penon to Cap- 
tain WafMin’s. to know if Mrs. Veal was there. Tliey won- 
dereil at Mrs. Hargrave's iiiiiiiiry, and sent her wiml she was not 
there, nor was exiwctml. At lias answer. Mrs. Bnigravu told tlie 
maid she e4>rtHinly inisUNik the mime, or niaiie some blunder. 
And though she was ill. she put on her IkiwI. and went herself to 
Ci^ain WalM*n'r> tlmugh she knew none of the family, to sec if 
aM. Veal w;as tlwrMiMut. Tla^y said they wondered at her 
askinc, lor tlwt site had mit been in town ; tlwy wen* sure if site 
had, she would liavohouii there. Says Mrs. Hargrave. ” I am sure 
ahe wai f/ith me on Saturday almost two houra.” They said it 
was impossible, for they must have seen lu!ir if she liad. In e^tmes 
Cai>tain Watson, wliile they were in disiajie, and said that Mrs. 
Veal was e.ertaiiily dead, and the cscuteramiia were making. This 
etrangely siuprisedMra. Hargrave, when she scut to the person im* 
modialelF whu had the care of Umiii. and found it true. Then she 


related tlio whole sfory to Captain Wotsm^ famlBy j >nif wbal 
gown she had on, and Imw striiiein and that Mn. Veal told her 
It was scoured. Tliun Mrs. Watson cried uui, ” You have seen 
tier indtaNi, for none knew, hut Mrs. Veal and myself, that tho 
gown ivas scoured.” And Mrs. Watson owned that she duseribed 
tim gown exactly ; '* for," said she, “ I helped her lo make it up.” 
This Mrs. Watson hliixeit all alaiut the town, and avouched lire 
demonstration of ihu tniih of Mn. Hargrave's seeing Mrs. Veal’a 
apparition. And Captain Watson earned two gentlemeii imme- 
diately to Mrs. Hargrave’s liuuse, to licar the relation from her 
own mouth. And when it spread so fast, that gentlenien, and 
liersons of quality, the judicious ami skepticat part of the world, 
tl(M;ked in upon nor, it at lust kecuine such a task, that she was 
toreud to go out of the way : lor they were in general extremely 
satisfied of tlie troth uf tlw thing, and plainly saw that Mn. Bai^ 
grave a as no hyijLcIsindriackx for sho always appears with such 
a elHicrfiil air, umLiluaHing inii'ii, that she Ims gaineil the favour 
and eslcein of ail tlie gentry : and it is thought a groat favour if • 
tlicy nail lait get the leiiitiiNi floiii her own iiioulh. 1 slunild have 
told you lH‘fore. that Mrs. Veal Uild Mrs. Hargrave that her sister 
and tinither-m-luw were just come down from Lsnidon to sec her. 
Buys Mm. Hurgravn, '* how ciiiiic you to order matters so stranpi- 
ly ?”— ** it could not lie hel|N-d,” stud Mrs. Veal. Ami lier brother 
and sister ilid come Ui see lair, and eiiU'rcd the town of Driver just 
us Mrs. Veal was expiring. Mrs. Uurgraveaskud Iwr whetiwr she 
wmild drink soiiiu tea. Buys Mrs. Veal, ” I do not care it 1 do ; 
but I'll warrant you this mud fellow (iiicaninK Mrs. Bargrave'e 
hiislmnd) has broke all your trinkets.”—*' But! says Mrs. Bar- 
graxc, ** I'll get Hoiiiethiiig todrmk in for all tliat but Mrs. Veal 
waved it. and said, *' It is no matter ; let it alone and ao it 
passed. , ^ 

All the time 1 sat with Mrs. Hargrave, which was some hours, 
slic recullecteil fresh sayings of Mrs. Veal. And one matenul 
thing inure slie told Mrs. Hargrave, that old Mr. brottiin allowed 
Mrs. Veil! ten pruimls u-year, whicli was a secret, and unknown 
to Mrs. Hargrave, till Mrs. Veal told her. 

Mrs. Hargrave nevi«r varies in ls>r story, which puvxlcs those 
who iloubt of till’ trnih. or arc unwilling lo bidievo il. A servant 
in tiic iieigliliour's yard ufijuiiiing to Mrs. Hargrave's house heard 
lair talking to suinehudy uii hour of the time Mrs. Veal was with 
her. Mrs. Hargrave went init to lier next neighiMiur's the very 
moment she isirted with Mrs. Veal, and told her what ravisbinf 
c<Hiver>atioii slie had with an old friend, and told tla* wliole uf it. 
Drohneiiurl's Bwik uf Death is, since this hapiNsiicd, bought up 
strangely. And it is to Im* iiliservfMl. tlmt, mit withstanding all tlie 
trouble anil fatigue Mrs. Bargravt* has undergone uiMin tids ae 
count, she never took the value of a farthing, nor sufleriHl hor 
daughter to take any thing, of any body, and tlsirefore can have 
no interest in telling the slory. 

But Mr. Veal does what he can to stifle th^ matter, and said 
he wuuki see Mrs. Hargrave ; but yet it is certain maltcr of tact 
that he has liccn at Captain WatMin’s since the death of his sister, 
and yet never went near Mrs Hargrave ; and some of las fnends 
n>|N>rt her to be a liar, and that slie know uf Mr. Bretton’s ten 
pounds a-year. But the iNsrsoii who pretemis to say so, has tho 
reiMJiation to lie a nutorknis liar among persinis whom 1 know to 
bn of undoubted ereilit. Now, Mr. Veal is more of a gentleman 
than to say slsf lies ; hut says a bud hiislianil has craxed lier ; but 
she needs only prcsimt herself, ami it will eflectiiully confute 
tiuit pretence. Mr. Vi>al says he asked his sister on her death- 
bed whethi'r she had a iriimi to disjKMe uf any thing 1 And she 
said no. Now, tlie things which Mrs. Veal's appantion wnold 
have disiMMcd of, were so tnfling, and nothing of iiijuslicR aimud at 
in the iIihimibbI, that the design of it Hpiieara to me to be onl^ in 
order to make Mrs. Hargrave so to demonstrate the truth ut lier 
apiiearaiice, as to satisfy the world of iho reality thereof, as to 
wliat slui had seen and Isiard ; and tosepuro her reputation among 
tliu roasonuble and uiideMtandiiig part ot ninnkind. Ami then ogain 
Mr. Veal ow’nt that there was a iiursuuf mild ; hut it was not found 
in her cabinet, but in a curoh-liux. This looks improbahlo, for 
that Mrs. Watsuo ownoil that Mrs. Veal was so very careful of 
tlie key of lier cahiiiet that she wrwid trust nobody with it : and n 
BO, no doubt she woulil not tinst her gold out of it. And Mn. 
Veal’s often drawing her hands over her eyes, and asking Mrs. 
Hargrave wheilwr her fils had not impaired her, looks to me, as if 
slm dill it on purpose to remind Mrs. Hargrave of her fits, to pre- 
pare her nut to think it strange that she sIkiuIiI put lier u|ion wri- 
ting To her hnillier. tiiilisiKwo of rings and gold^whiciypoked so 
much like iiidying person's request : and it took accordingly with 
Mrs. Hargrave us ilie efl'ent of lier fits coming upon her, and waa 
one uf iho many instances of Imt wonderful love to her and earo 
of la-r, that she should not be afirighted, which, imleod. uppeara 
in hor wliulo nianagemerit, particularly in her coming to her in tho 
day time, waving tlie salutation, and wneii she was alone ; snd 
tlieii tlie niuiiner of her parting, to prevent a second a|MiDpt to 
salute her. » 

Now, why Mr. Veal should think this relation a reflection, (oa 
it is plain he diN-s hy his endeavouling lo atifle it.) 1 cannot ima- 
gine ; liecnuse the generality believe hor to be a neat spirit, herdh- 
cuirse was so heavenly. Her two good errands were, to oumnirt 
Mrs. Bargruve in her affliction, and to ask lier forgiveness for lier 
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lArtnl With her m such. I woiiM not," Rayii ahe. ‘give one far- 
itiiiig to make any one liclievu it i 1 have no interoKt in it ; nothing 
but tniiiblo iH oiituiled uiMin mo tor a long time, for aught 1 know ; 
and hud it not cniiic to light liy acciilont, it would never have biHin 
iiioiilo public." lint now Khe aaya nlie will make her own urivutu 
Uiii* of It. and keep lioraclf out of the way oa much im ahe can ; 
and ao ahe liiia iloiie Miicei ^She aaya alie had a eentleuian wlio 
cniiie thirty miloa to her to near tlie relation ; and that ahe liad 
told It to It rooni-full of peonlo at the time. Severnl lairiicular gun- 
tluiiien have had tlie atory troni Mra. llargrave'a own nmuth. 

Tliia thing hua very miicli nirectcd mu, and l am on well aatia- 
fied aa I uni of Ua* U'Kt gniundud mutter of fact. And why 
. . ahoiild diapute rniittiM iit fact, kveanac we cannot ao thinga 
of which wo can liiive nn certain ordernonstratira notion . . . 

atraiigu to me; Mra. llargi.. s’a Jiuiliority and aincenty alime 
would liuvc been uudoubuid in injruthur caae.f 


CHARACTER OP THE I^ATE DUKE OF BUC- 
Cr.EUCH AND UUEENSBKRRY. 

Publialicd in thceEdinlnirgh Jotimal, aoon after tliu melancholy 
event to wliich it relera. 


It ia so lately aa the year lHl‘2, that Sootlnnd wna 
deprived of one of the heat patriots and most wor- 
thy nH‘n to whom she ever gave birth, by the death 
of Henry, Duke of Ihincleueh, w^o was aueceedod 
in his rank and titles by his eldest son, whom also 
Ins eonntrv has now lost. To fill the plnee of his 
exeollent father was a task of no small diffreulty, 
for there never lived a man in a situation of distinc- 
tion so generally beloved, s-i utiiversallv praised, and 
so little detracted from, or censured. The imboiitid- 
cd generosity of Duke Henry, his public miinifieeiice, 
his suavity of disposition, the sound and excellent 
sense, enludilenm patriotism, and high spirit of 
honour which uiiito/l in that excellent person, ren- 
dered him the darling of all ranks, and his name 
was never mentioned without praises by the rich, 
and bi nedietioiis by the poor. O’lie general sorrow 
of all classes at the news of his death, the unfeigned 
tears which were shed at his funeral, cannot yet be 
forgotten. 

Ifred up under such a father, and a mother worthy 
of him, and living with those excellent parents in 
the strictest tics of mutual affection, the late Duke 
came to the honours and estates with the anxious 
wish to tread in liis father’s paths, and to follow the 
same course of public patriotism and private bene- 
volence, in which he had so eminent an example I 
before him. His country and friends might, to all 
Iniman appearance, have promised themselves long 
to enjoy the benefits arising from such dispositions 
in a person so eminent. He was in the prime of 
dife, of a eoiistiturioii strong to outward appearance, 
and seasoned by constant exercise, both on foot and 
horseback— he was the father of a promising family 
-the husband of one whom it was impossible to 
know, without loving, or even to look upon without 
admiri^. All seemed to promise a course of life 
long atn happy, as that which his father had just 
closed. But it has pleased God to sho^ us upon 
wha*t 0 slight foundation all earthlv prospets rest. 
Some syniptums of delicate health had already dis- 
pljiyed tiipinscdvcs 4n 1814; but, in the succeeding 
year, .the Dukev^ the loss of his excellent jartner, 
susfnincd wfmnd from the ffects of which I’ 
never recovered. “Cpnie to me aa soon as you 
can,” was his afTdcting expression to a friend, ” and 
do not fear the excess of my grief— you will find 
as much composed as I shall be for the reniaindef 
of my life.” And he was so—from a desire that 
the grief of the dearest objects of his afliection 
might not be aiqgnientcd by witnessing his. It was 
also the dying request and admonition of the object 
whom he lamented, that he would not suffer his re- 
gret for her to convert his house into a house of 
mourning ; and while she blameil herself at the 
same time for indulmng Icnff and deep affliction for 
the death of their eldest son, she implored him not 
to fall into the same error. He promised, and kept 
his word. But the early and continued exertions 
which he made, from a nigh sense of duty, to sup- 


press lus sorrow, had an unfavourable influence 
upon hi8 own health, whirli became gradually more 
and more unpaired, until the late catastrophe. The 
few years during which he possesscii his high situa- 
comparative retirement whiciti his state 
of health rrauired, have coiiijiined to render the cha- 
racter of the late Duke less correctly and generally 
known than that of his father, who filled for so 
many years a conspicuous part in the public eye. 
We therefore insert, as a tribute to his nieinory, the 
following particulars, which are derived from an 
authentic source. 

The late Duke so far differed from his father, 
Duke Henry, that his temper was more quick, and, 
for the moment, mure easily susceptible of resent- 
ment, when uiidcscrvtd injury was ofiered to him, 
or an ungrateful return made to his favours. He 
had pereeivfd, with indignation, that his father's 
kindness did not uniformly meet with a suitable re- 
turn; ond he placed, or rather desired to plaee, (for 
he sometimes forgot the restriction,) the noble and 
generous disposition which he derived from him, 
under the regulation of reciprocal justice. He was, 
upon principle, an enemy to that species of benefi- 
ceiiec which has its source ns iniicn in negligence 
as in nhjlanthropy. and gives, merely because it is 
pifinftiUp withholti. Hi»first anxiety in every case 
was to discover what the par^ with whom he inins- 
. !ted lind a right to expect ; hit next was not only 
to render him his full dun, but to make those addi- 
tions to it which his own bountiful nature suggested. 
Jti a setflornent of accounts which had become 
somewhat perplexed by the iUness and death of an 
ancient friend of the family, the Du first employed 
himself in minutely ascertain] tig the amount of the 
balaiiec due to him. which was considerable, and 
then, by a stroke of liis pen, carried a similar sum 
to the credit of the family of his deceased friend. 
The accuracy he thought was due to himself, the 
liberality to the iiicmory of a i^ost excellent man, 
long attached to fiis family. As no iiian’s heart was 
ever so readily opened by an appcaronce of uttncli- 
iiient atid kindness, the. Duke newer, on the oilier 
hand, poriiiitted his sense of indiiTercnt usage to 
hurry him into vindictive tiieasiires. At the close of 
a contcsAid election, in which the usual subjects of 
irritation had , occurred, his first expression was, 
that “every, thing was now to be forgotten, except- 
ing the services of his friends.” Owdiig to the sninu 
sense of justice, we know it has happened more than 
once, that when applied to for his influence with 
government to grant pensions in cases of private 
dislress, the Duke deehiied to recommend the impo- 
sition of such burden on the public, pnd himself 
inude good the necessary provision. His acts of 
well-coiisidercd and deliberate generosity were not 
confined to the poor, properly so termed, nut sought 
out and relieved the less endurable wants of those 
who had seen better days, and had been thrown into 
indigence by accidental misfortune; nor were they 
who received the relief always able to truce the 
source from whence it flowed. 

Asa public man, the Duke of Biiccleiieh was, like 
his father, sincerely attached to the principles of Mr 
Pitt, which he supported on every occasion with 
spirit and energy, but without vinilcncc or prejuiliee 
against those who held difierent aentiments. He 
was of opinion that honour, loyalty, and good faith, 
although oId»fashioned words, expressed more hap- 
pily the duties Jf a man of rhnk than the newer deno- 
minations which have sometimes been substituted 
for them. He was a patriot in the noblest sense of 
the word, holding that the country had a right to 
the last acre of ms estates, and the last drop of his 
blood ; a debt which he prepared seriouslyito render 
to her, when there was an expectation that the coun- 
try would be invaded. While lA^Palkeith, he sat 
in the House of Commons : we arr^ot aware that 
he spoke above once or twice in either House of 
Parliament ; but as president of public meetShgs he 
often expressed himself with an ease, spirit, and 
felicity, which left little doubt that his success 
would have been considerable in the senate. His 
Grace was for many years Colonel of the Dumfnee- 
21 * 
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■hire re^ment of militia, the duties of which situ- 
ation he performed with the greatest resularity, 
showing a turn for military aflairp, as well as an 
attaclinient to them, which would have raised him 
hjgli in the profession, had his situation permitted 
him to adopt it. That it would have oecn his 
choice was undoubted, for the military art, both in 
theory and m practical detail, formed his favourite 
study. 

The management of the Duke*s very extensive 
estates W'ss conducted on the plan recunimended by 
his father’s experience, and which i.s peculiarly cal- 
culated to avoid the evil of rack-renting, which has 
been fraught with such misfortune to Scotland, and 
to secure the permanent interest both of tenant and 
landlord. No tenants on tliei Buccleuch estate, who 
continued worthy of patronage, were ever deprived 
of their farms, and scarce any hove voluntarily re- 
linquished the possession of tnem. To improve liis 
kirge property by building, by plantations of great 
extent, by every encouragement to agriculture, was 
at once his Grace’s inusl serious eiiiploymetit, and 
his principal amusement. The estate of Um^'iis- 
herry, to which he succeeded, although worth from 
30,000/. to 40 , 000 /. yearly, nflunled to the Duke, 
owing to well-known cireuiii stances, scarce the 
sixth part of the lesser silm. Yet he nof only re- 
paired the mngnifieci^ Castle of Drumhinrig, hut 
uccomplisncd, diirinffthc few years he possessed it, 
the restoration, with very Inrg^e additions, of those 
extensive plaiifatioiis. which lind been laid waste 
during the life of the last proprietor. Wc hove rea- 
son to think, that the Duke expended, on this single 
estate, in repiflVing tne, injuries which it had sus- 
tained, not less thop eight times the income he 
derived iruiii it. He was an enthusiastic planter, 
and personally understood the** quality and proiier 
treatment of torest timber. , For two or tliree years 
past, his Grace extended his attention io the breed 
of cattle, and other agricultural experiments-'a 
pleasure which succMcd in some' degree to that of 
field sports, to which, while in lull health, lie was 
much addicted. Such were the principal objects of 
the Duke’s expense, with the addition of that of 
a household suitable to his dignity ; and what effect 
such an expenditure must have produced <jpon the 
country, may he conjectured by the following cir- 
cumstance In the year IS17, when the poor stowl 
so luiicli in ma^d of employment, a friend asked the 
Duke why his Grace did not propose to go to Lon- 
don in the spring? By w'ay of answer, the Duke 
showed him a list of day hihoiirers, then eiiiployeii 
in iriiproveiiients on his diflereiit estates, the num- 
ber of whom, exclusive of his regidar establishment, 
amounted to nine hundred and forty-seren persona. 
If wc allow to each labourer two persu.uis whose 
support depended on his wages, the Duke was in a 
maiiniT foregoing, *during this severe year, the privi- 
lege ot his rank, in order to provide with more con- 
venience for a little army of nearly three thousand 
persona, many of whom must otherwise have found 
It difficult to obtain siibsistenee. The result of such 
conduct is twice blessed, l>oth in the means which 
it employs, and in the end which it attains in the 
general improvement of the country. This anec- 
dote forma a good answer to lliosc theorists who 
pretend that the residence of great proprietors on 
their estates is a matter of indifference to the inha- 
bitants of that district. Had the Duke been resi- 
ding and spending his revenue elsewhere, one half of 
these poor people would have wanted employment 
and food ; and would probably have been little com- 
forted by any metaphysical arguments upon popula- 
tion, which coulfi have been present^ to their 
investigacon. 

In his domestic relations, as a husband, a son, a 
brother, and a iat||£r, no rank of life could exhibit a 
pattern of tepcfcrness and affection superior to that 
of the Duke of fiuccleuch. He seemed only to live 
for hifiP family and his friends, and those who wit- 
nessed his domestic happiness can alone estimate 
the extent of the present deprivation. He was a kind 
and generous master to his numerous household, 
sjid was rewarded by their sincere attachment. 
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In the sincerity and steadiness of his fricfidship| 
he was unrivalled. His intimacies, whether formea 
in early days, or during his military life, or on other 
occasions, he held so sacred, that, far from listening 
to any insimiotions against an absent friend, he 
would not with patience hear Mm censured even for 
real faults. The Duke of Buccleuch also secured 
the most lasting attachment on the part of his inti- 
mates, by the value which he placed upon the sin- 
cerity of their regard. Upon one occasion, when the 
Duke had beon much and justly irritated, an inti- 
mate friend took the frqpdom to use some expostu- 
lations with ihis Grace, pressed to the verge of 
^irgcncy, on thb extent to which he seemed to carry 
his resentment. The Duke’s answer, which conce- 
ded the point in debate, began with these remarka- 
ble words “ 1 have reason to thank God for many 
tilings, but especially for hating given we frienaa 
who will tell me truth*' On the other hand, the 
Duke was nut less capable of given advice, tliaii 
willing to listen to it. He could enter with patience 
into the most minute details of matters far beneath 
his own snliere in life, and with strong, clear, unso- 
phisticated good sense, never failed to point out the 
safest, most honourable, and best path to be pursu- 
ed. Indeed, his accuracy of judgment was sucb, 
that even if a law-point were submitted to bun, di- 
vested of its technicalities, the Duke generally took 
a view of it, founded upon the great pniieiples of 
hist ice, which a professional person might bnvo 
Dcen benefited by listening to. The punctilious 
honour with whieti he fulfilled every promise, made 
the Duke of Buceleiich cautious in giving hopes t» 
friends, or others, applying fur his interest. Nor wa.<« 
he, though with such nigh right to attention, fond of 
making requests to administ-ration. But a promise, 
or the shadow of a promise, was sacred to him ; 
and though many instances might be quoted of his 
assistance having been given further than his 
pledge warranted an expectation, there never exist- 
ed one in which it was not amply redeemed. 

Well-educated, and with a powerful memory, the 
Duke of Buccleuch w'os both a lover anil a judge 
of literature, and devoted to reading^ the time he 
could spare from his avocations. This was not so 
much as he desired ; for the active superintendence 
of his own extensive affairs took up much of his time. 
As one article, he answered very many letters with 
his own hand, and never suflered above a post to 
pass over without a reply, even to those of little 
consequence; so that this single duty occupied very 
frequently two hours a-day. But his ronversntion 
often turned on literary suBjeets, and the zeal with 
which he preserved the ancient ruins and monu- 
ments which exist on his estates, shoured his at- 
tachment to the history and antiquities of his coun- 
try. In judging of literary cotiipositiun, he employed 
that sort of criticism which arises rather from good 
taste and strong and acute perception of what was 
true or false, than from a vivacity of imagination. 
In this particular, his Grace would have formed no 
inadequate representative of the soundest Kid best 
educated '^art of the reading public, and an author 
might have formed from his opinion a very accurate 
conjecture how his work would be received by those 
whom every writer is most desirous to please. Thd 
Duke’s own style in epistolary correspondence w'aa 
easy, playful, and felicitous, or stroiig, succinct, and 
expressive, according to the nature of the subject. 

In gayer hours, nothing could ‘be so universally 
pleasing as the cheerfulness and high spirits of the 
tibke of Buccleuch. He bore his ■ high rank (so 
embarrassing to some others) as easily and grace- 
fully as he might have worn his sword. He himself 
seemed unconscious of its existencoc the guests re- 
spected without fearing it. He possessed a lightness 
and playfulness of disposition, much humour, and a 
turn for raille^, which he had the singular tact to 
pursue just bo far as it was perfectly inofTenaive. but 
never to inflict a momeotVv confusion or pain. There 
ai^e periods in each man’s life which can never re- 
turn again ; and the friends of this illustrious person 
will long look back, with vain regret, on the delight- 
ful hours spent in his society. 
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In his intcVcourse with his neighbours, the Duke 
\va8 frank, hospitable, and social, and ready upon 
all opcasions to aid tncir views by forming plaiita* 
tions, by exchonging ground, or any siiiiiTur ))oint 
of accommodation and courtesy. To the public his 
purse was ever open, ifS appears from his Gracw's libe- 
ral subscriptions to all works of splendour or utility. 

We have one trait to add to this portrait—it is the 
last and the most important. As the Duke of Uucc- 
Icuch held his high situation ^r the happiness of those 
around him, he did not forget by Whom it was com- 
mitted to him. A portion of Jiis private studies was 
always devoted to reading Scripture.^ Public wor- 
,ship was at all proper seasons perfornftd in his fniiii-^ 
ly, and his own sense of devotion was humble, 
ardent and sincere. A devout believer in the truths 
of religion, he never, even in the gayest moment, 
permitted them to be treated with levity in his pre- 
sence; and to attempt a jest on those subjects, was 
to incur his serious reproof and diaplei\^urc. He has 
gone to receive the r|ward of these virtues too early 
fur a coiintryWi'hich will severely feel his loss, fur 
his afllicied family and his sorrowing friends, but 
not too soon for himself, since it was the unceasing 
labour of his life to improve to the utmost the 
large opportunities of benefiting mankind with 
which .his situation invested him. Others of his 
rank might he more missed in the/csorts of splen- 
dour and'of gayety frequented by persons of dis- 
tinction. Hut the peasant while he leans on his 
spade, age sinking to the grave in hopeless indi- 
geiicc, and youth struggling for the means of ex- 
istence, will long miss the generous and powerful 
patron, whose aid was never asked in vain when 
the merit of the petitioner was unquestioned. 

LORD SOMERVILLE. 

From tlic Ediiiburah Weekly Journal, Oct. S7, 1819. 

Fate has, during the last twelve months, depri- 
ved the Scottish Peerage of some of its tiohlesi 
names. I'lie three Premier Pex^rs, Dukes of Hamil- 
ton, Hiicclcuch, and Lennox, and the Earl of Rrrol, 
Icldest of the Scottish Earls,) have been succes- 
sively reinov(>d from the scene. Of these, iviih the 
exception of the Duke of Hamilton, there were 
none whose age prepared their friends for the fatal 
change. The others were in the prime of life, or 
little past it; in mature manhood, fitted by experi- 
cinu; fur council, and not disqualified by age from 
active exertion. To this melancholy list we have 
now to add Lord Somervillu’s name, ranking nniuiig 
the most ancient of the Scottish Haruns by right of 
birth, and entitled by every personal quality to the 
<lbep and afTectiunate regrets of his countrymen. 
The following particulars regarding this lamented 
nobleman have been communicated to us from good 
authority. 

John, the fifteenth Lord Somerville, succeeded to 
his uncle in 17%. There were circumstances rc- 
spcclingff is family property, which may b^intcrest- 
* mg tg the general render us well as the antiquary. 
The original source of the family was from a hold 
Bgron of Somerville in Normandy, who followed 
the. banner of WilliAn the Conqueror to the battle 
of Hastings. I]Mpma rewarded with ample lands, 
the remnant of which| comprehending Somerville- 
Aston, in Warwicj^shire; still considerable, though 
much dilapidated and encumbered with debt, de- 
scended to Somqrvillc the poet, the friend of Shcn« 
atone, and the author of 'Phe Chaae^ d[.c. A younger 
brother of the warrior of Hastings, and who had also 
foudit in that memorable battle, attended the Court 
of Malcolm Canfhore, bearing a falcon on his arm, 
and had the fortune to become that Prince’s Grand 
Falconer, and to obtain a grant of the lands of Lin- 
ton in Roxburghshire, for some gallant exploit which 
tradition states to have been the slaying of a huge 
serpent, appealing for the t/^mi of the tale to a very 
ancient moniiinent,,over a door of the pariah churclf, 
on which there is certainly a beast engaged with an 
armed knight, though the shape of the animal re- 
sembles a wolA or bw, 'more than a snake. 


The Somervilles rose to eniincnre in Scotland, 
tticn sunk,Rnd then again emerged into consequence j 
so that Doru Somerville’s irniricdiate ancestor, who 
retained a part of the ancient family patrimony, W'us 
a man of considerable wealth. At this lifneSoiner- 
ville the poet was in distress/or ready money, which 
the Scottish Lord Somerville advanced in sufficient 
quantity to remove his emharrasaments ; in eoiise* 
quence of which, and having no heirs of his own, 
Mr. Somerville settled on the Scottish and ennobled 
branch of his family, the ancient family estate of 
Soinerville-Aston, in Warwickshire. And thus by 
a singular contingency, the estates of two families, 
whose ancestors were brothers during the reign of 
William the Conqueror, were united in the eight- 
eenth century. Nay,«wliat is yet more extraordi- 
nary, the chateau and dependencies of Somerville in 
Normandy were on sale alioiil 1790, or thereabout^ 
and were nearly purchased by the aii^cct of this 
Memoir. Hut the .state of property in France was 
then becoming mu)ch disturbed, in conseciiionce of 
the approaching revolution; and a wild report had 
arisen among the peasantry, that the Fiiiglish do 
sired to make the Duke of Vork Duke of Normandy, 
and that the English barons, who had left that 
country iq the suite of WQIiam the Conqueror, were 
toH'^aifi} their estates thire. The idea of purcha- 
sing the chateau Tif Somervi^.e was therefore relin- 
qiiisned, otherwise Lord Somfrvilic might have 
stood in the unique circuiiisinnce of representing hia 
Norman, his English, and Scottish ancestor, by 
possessing some part of the inheritance of each of 
thes€i lines. • 

Soon after his adccssion to the title, Lord Somer- 
ville was elected one of the si.vteen representative 
Peers of Scotland, gi|d sat in two successive Parlia- 
ments in that capacity. He was appointixi Presi 
dent of the Hoard of Agriculture, an office which 
he filled for several years, with iiuieh honour to 
himself and eminent advnntngqg to the objects of 
that institution. Before Loni Somerville succeeded 
to his title, he had already made himself remarkable 
by his ztml in agricultiirnl pursuits, and indeed ia 
every object which could promote the national wel- 
fare and general comfort of the people. He was 
early distinguished by the favour of his Sovereign, 
George 111., or rather, if we may use the terms as 
distinct, by the friendship of that revered Prince. 

His Majc.*4ty, shortly after Lord Somerville’s suc- 
cession to his title and estates, took an opportunity 
to let him know that he was not ignorant how hia 
time had been employed. ” The pursuits of agricul- 
ture,” said the King, ” partieularly become an Eng- 
lish, gentleman, and 1 wish more of the Hritisn 
nobility displayed the same zeal for public improve- 
ment.’^ Lord' Somerville’s appointment as one of 
the Lords, of the Hed-cli amber, followed in a few 
years. This office gave him iinfhediutc access to 
the person, of his Monarch, and a congeniality of 


pursuits united them still more intimately: but al- 
though a courtier. Lord Somerville could not be 
termed^ in the ordinary acceptation of the word, 
a politician. He returiiefl with the most dutiful 
afleetion the regard of his Sovereign ; he felt hia 
duty as a member of the Legislature, and honoured 
and admired the British Constitution ; but he kept 
aloof from political party, detested political intrigue, 
and never permitted diflerence of political opinion to 
interrupt the iiarmony of ptivate society. When he 
served his friends,— and lie was most anxious to 
forward the views of those whom he thought de- 
serving,— he did it by his interest with those in 
power, not as a politician, but as a private friend ; 
and as no man was more generally beloved, his in- 
fluence of this kind was such as usually Tendered 
hia, solicitations etTectual, and many who now be- 
wail his death, must add the t^Wo^ratitudo to 
those of friendly, sorrow. . ^ 

Lord Somerville’s favourite studies werQ%of an 
agricultural nature, and respected the growth ef 
stock, the improvement of land, and the other ob- 
jects of national economy. His skill, even m the 
miniitifle of these pursuits, was so remarkable, that 
a Lord of the Bed-chamber, and one of the best bred 
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tnen in Europe, was often chosen an arbiter by the 
professional i^rn’/iers and butchers of Sniithheld, to 
decide disputed questions concerning the weight 
and value of cattle. In fact, he had turned the 
full energy of an active and enterprising mind into 
this particular channel, and had obtained a propor- 
tional acquaintance with all the details of informa- 
tion concerned with it. 

These favourite pursuits engaged Lord Somer- 
ville in the prosecution of various schemes some of 
which proved eminently successful, while others 
terminated in failure. As the first, or one of the 
first, introducers of Merino ahe.ep into Eritain, his i 
Lordship was eminently successful. On the other] 
hand, an attempt which he made, at very con- 
siderable expense, to cncoutage tishcru^ upon tlie 
west coast of England, was totally the reverse. 
The same may be said of various publications, in 
which he threw out hints for national iniproyement 
in general, and for abridging and facilitating the 
labours of agriculture. It is p'ropeT to mention, that 
though hisduincstic establishment was always on n 
footinjg becoming his rank, and though he did not 
scruple, to hii'/urd considerable siinrs m such experi- 
ments as we have noticed, Lord Somerville was an 
excellent, though liberal a'Co no mist: in t^iis, acting 
upon a principle which <hc thought due.io h jUst 
regard fort his indeneiibence and rank in society. 

But wliaiever diflCreiiec of opinion may exist, con- 
cerning the. vnsdoni or expediency of Ijord Somer- 
ville’s plan.s, the determined purity of his motives 
was never doubted. As an author, indeed, he had 
no ambition Ui distinguished, further than by 
throwing tugetiicr various and niiscellaiieoiis hints, 
8iiggest(‘d by his ae«ive. mind and keen observation. 
And of his schemes it might hertii general observed, 
that none terminated in any selfisTi prospect of ad- 
vantage to himself, hut that, on the contrary, they 
were always grounded tiponyicws of general and na- 
tional utility. Thepains which Lord Somerville de- 
voted to following out such objects, indicated a per- 
severance eipja I to his quickness of observation ; and 
more than once he succeeded in realizing views, 
which«at first sight seemed altogether fanciful. Even 
where he failed, his miscarriage was a caution to 
others, as a stranded vessel becomes a Deacon to 
those who hold the same course. In these, the 
real pursuits of Lord Somerville’s life, he may 
e well said to have deserved the gratitude of his 
country. 

In taste, the bubioct of this Memoir was an ad- 
mirer of vert II, and possessed a few good pictures, 
though he did not, we believe, imrehase many. A 
painting of one of his ancestors, the Earl of Winton 
and his family, by Sir Antonio More, is one of the 
most curious old Scottish portraits existing. An 
ornamented cditjpn of Somerville’s Chase^ was 
published, we belicv^ at Lord SonitTville’s expense, 
who also adorned with engravings a curious family 
history, compiled by one of his ancestors, which the 
author of this Memoir prepared for the press, at the 
request of his noble friend. 

When the apprehension of foreign invasion and 
intestine, discord called all to arms, l^ord Somerville 
took his place in the general arniamcnt, as Major 
of the Soineraetshire Yeomanry. There is an en- 
graving of him in the uniform of the corps, which 
Jlives an accurate idea of his very handsome person 
and striking couiuenanas. " 

In religion, Lord Somerville was an humble and 
kvout Christian, regular in bis attendance upon 
tlu'^ duties of public worship, and sincere in the 
practice of his faith. His private virtues wc cannot 
lere dclmcate, without violating the delicacy which 
.Yttendccf his conduct during life, and ought to follow 
-lim to his to mb. I t is enough to say, that he was 
an affi:ctioni|ii^ffo,ther, an easy master, an active 
und anectXmatc friend. Few men, indeed, have 
pCMflesjed a kinder and more benign spirit; and its 
Iimuence extended not only through the social circle 
of friends and relatives who surrounded him, but 
diflused itself among his domestics, and even dc- 
s« -ended to the mute animals who w'ere the com- 
panions and instruments of his amusements. A 


nature so susceptible of kindly emotions was, of 
course, liable to occasional irritability. But the Hash 
of passion was as transitory as it was sudden ; and 
if, in the course of its inihicrice, he conceived himself 
to have injured the feelings of his nicancst de- 
fiendant, he was uneasy until he had in some way 
or other made atonement for the supposed offence. 

In society, Lord Somerville’s presence diffused a 
degree of general cluwrfulncss, and even happiness, 
which, perhaps, many men more learned, more 
witty, or nioiv profound, would have in vain endea- 
voured to iiii^iire. His mind had a general tincture 
of British literature ; and he wa& in particular, so 
well acqiinint'hd with the works of Shakspeare, tha^ 
lew tiieii could either quote from him more aptly, or 
enjoy more ktH;nly an allusion to his writings. But 
Lord Somerville had chiefly studied, the great hook 
of human life; and his conversation was full of 
anecdotes, both serious and humorous, which 
evinced the depth of his observation, and his know- 
ledge of character. 

These talents for conversation wdfe regulated as 
well as adorned by his general disposition to please 
and to amuse. His good nature led him to search 
for, and his good sense to discover, the particular 
taste of his friends or his guests; and keenly- inte- 
rested ns he iisiinlly was in the prosecution of some 
favourite .*!chem« of his own^ he was never so en- 
grossed by it as to prevent his interesting himself in 
the pursuits of others. TiOrd 8onieryille's kindness 
seemed to give him the same prejudice in favour of 
the improvements or plans of his friends which self- 
love, in most insianees, is apt to limit to one’s own. 
He dehglited to praise, not from a desire of increa- 
sing his popularity, or bespeaking favour with the 
uarties interested in his eulogiuin, but from an 
honest and kindly feeling, which veiled the defects 
of his friends, and augmented their merits even iii 
his own eyes. He uniformly brought cheerfulness 
with him into society, and left content and aug- 
mented happiness behind him. 

Lord Somerville spent a considerable portion of 
his time in Scotland every year. The society in that 
country was some years ago, and still is, somewhat 
limited, by the exclusive prejudices of an ancient 
gentry in favour of their own rank. No man, in 
a rational degree, knew the value of ancient family 
and high birth better than Lord Somerville, and 
he was not indifferent to his own claims upon 
that account ; but he endeavoured, on many occa- 
sions, and with eminent success, to unite the differ- 
ent ranks of society, without hurting the feelings of 
the lower, or compromising the dignity of the higher 
orders ; and it was the usual consequence, that the 
latter departed instructed, the former honoured, and 
both gratified, from their mutual intercourse. 

Lord Somerville’s attachment to field sports was 
another cause of his frequent visits to his native 
country. His scat at the Pavilion near Melrose, to 
which arc attached extensive salmon-fishings, parti- 
cularly favourable for the use of the rod, afj^ded him 
great faoditics in that respect. It may not ue uninter- , 
cstiiig to brothers of the angle to know, thaL Lord ' 
Somerville commenced this amusement, the noblest 
work, certainly, in which the fiq|iing-rod can be exor- 
cised, rather late in life ; he was reckoned n most fable 

B ''?ient, and, with the help df^'je tackle, o^hglit 
, and a sure eye, was often successful when 
the best Ashers of the conn iry would have despaired. 
A range of extensive moorland pasture in Lainmer- 
•uioor gave Lord Somerville the opifairtunity of mo 9 r- 
fowl shooting, an exercise which, from the wild 
regions into which it carries the sportsman, has 
much more interest than the tiim|y amusements of 
partridge and pheasant shooting. Among Lord 
Somerville’s personal accomplishments, was the 
much coveted quality oi being an excellent shot. 
We return to those by which lie was distinguished 
in elegant society. ^ 

^Lqrd Somerville’s exterior and deportment were 
admirably qualified to render him the central point 
of such a society. To a handsome person and face, 
he added the most polished manners, uniting frank- 
ness, kindness, and courtesy, in such just proportioni 
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that it was impossible to say which qiiality predomi- 
nated. He hod the rare merit (only to be found in a 
Briton of high rank) of combining the knowletige of 
the agriculturist with the tnatiiiers of the courtier : 
and, as has been said of Virgil in liis Georgies, (Muid 
treat even of the loWbst agricultural topics without 
losing his dignity of character and situation. In 
these pursuits, as well as in the rural sports, which 
he followed keenly and successfully, he had freciuent 
and familiar intercourse wit|) the lower classes and 
peasantry, and most of them in the neighbourhood 
were known to him by per|on and imme; yet his 
alFability was so well qualilied by digiiXy, that there 
.occurred no instance of any one hein^ seduced by it 
to excised the bounds of due respect. His extensive 
and well' adjudged charities rendered him still dearer 
to the peasantry, and it was always with an esuecial 
view to their augmented comforts, that he shaped 
those various plans on which his mind was ever so 
actively employed. 

Such was Lord Somerville. Distinguished in 
public life by ftitriotisni, and an enlighteiied zeal for 
the iiiiprovciiieiit of the coimlry to^ which he be- 
longed. and dear to his numerous friends, from the 
warmth of liis heart, and the amiable personal quali- 
ties ivhieh we have endeavoured to describe. These 
properties had doubtless their corresponding foibles, 
arising oiit of a sanguine temper and quick feelings. 
Blit these' were of a nature so innocent, that, like a 
slight irregularity in u beautiful countenance, they 
rather gave individuality to the character thuti ini- 
naired its lustre. Although Lord Somerville’s 
iiealth had been early impaired by the nonsKiuences 
of a severe fall from a curricle, succeeded by some 
other aecidents, it was, to external appearance, in a 
great pleasure restored, though his own internal 
sousatioiis seemed to assure him of the contrary, 
fiidced, the weakness ot constitution, which re- 
peated aecidents had brought on, made his habits 
sonicwhal those of a valetudinary. Yet as these 
were thrown aside upon excitation, (so that wc have 
seen the individual, ^ho did not willingly leave a 
pulilie place in town without wrapping himself in a 
fur p<>lisac, throw himself into the Tweed at iiiid- 
night, when the river was full of icicles, fur the 
aiiiusemcnt of spearing salmon hv torch-light,) his 
friends naturally thought that the precautions so 
readily dispensed with onparticular occasions, were 
not strictly necessary, ana hoped that, in the course 
of nature they might have long enjoyed the happi- 
iicas of his society. /Ja'a a/iler visum! And we 
may add, that it is no good omen of the limes, other- 
wise gloomy, when those so well qualified by situa- 
tion and talents to sustain the best interests of the 
country, are removed from us when their services 
might be most availing. 

When the fatal period arrived, liOrd Somerville 
was travelling towards Italy with his sister, Miss 
Somerville. He had taken leave of his native 
country, and of his neighbours, with, a feeling of 
boding anxiety, which expressed itself in his solemn 
and affsationatc farewell. Yet on his journey he 
was not in worse health than iisiial^ until at reached 
Switr.crlnnd, where he was taken ill at Yevai, of a 
disease.— a species of dysentery, we believe,— from 
^hich he might possibly have recovered, had he had 
irnTinediatc medi cal as sistanc-e. But with his usual 
kindness, he ha#l0lf his personal medical attendant 
behind him at Pontarlier^ to take care of Sir WilliaiiL 
Hartc, a countrymen of distinction, whom he found 
extremely ill at that place. Thus deprived of the 
means of immediately checking the disorder, it^ 
sy nip toms soon proved mortal. He lingered a few 
days, possessed of his senses^ reconciled to his fate, 
anti endeavouring to soothe the sorrows of his sister, 
and of those around him. The presence of an Eng- 
lish clergyman afTorded him in his last moments 
til 3 consolation of receiving the visible symbols of 
that religion which he h/d always sincerely pro- 
fessed. . ^ 

.Oil the 6th February, 1819, Lord Somerville ex- 
pired, when, to grow an idea from a poet whom he 
read and relished, a warmer heart was never mode 
cold by death. 


KING GEORGE III. 

From tho Edinbureh Weekly Journal, Feb. 8 , 1820 l 

Our last Journal acquainted our readers that our 
venerable Sovereign had closed his long and varied 
part ill the inortnl drama. Death has dropped tho 
curtain on a reign of sixty years, the longest in the 
British annals, and the most marked with public 
events ; and at the same time, a life spent in ihe 
most eomfciLMitious, virtuous, and self-denying ctlbrts 
to {lerforiii the arduous diiiii'S of a monarch, iias 
been closed in sickness, in sorrow, and in eompara- 
'tive obscurity. Were a voice from Heaven to pro- 
claim aloud to us, that there is another and abetter 
world, in which virtues may expect its assured re- 
ward, the testimony of a miracle could nut impress 
the awful truth more deeply upon the mind than 
the life and death of Georgr the Third. Our 
readers will forgive us, if, in recording this striking 
event, wc forget fur a space our character as Jour- 
nalists in the more important duty of the moral 
teacher. A very brief review of the character of our 
late beloved Sovereign, tlioiigh long in reference to 
our limits, is all we are enabled to give. We trust to 
perform it with the veneration due to the memory 
of th« dya^. and, at the i^ine time, with the triilii 
and sineefity^vhiok the livingtliave a right to expect 
from us. m * 

George the Third was the first of his family who 
could be termiKl a British Monarch ; for his lather, 

f randfather, and great grandfather, w'crc foreigners 
oth in lanmiagc and manners; and, without its 
being possible to impute blamc’lcl^'l'lifin for a predi- 
lection so niitiiriil, the two form^T loved their Ger- 
man hereflitary dominions bettor than they did the 
niorepowerfulandifealthy kingdoms, which fortune, 
and the misconduct of the Stuarts, had called them 
to govern. Aeeordiiigly, the accession of our late 
Sovereign in 17(>0 was hailed by most of his subjects 
ns the commencement of a newdynasty of kings, 
Britain’s genuine offspring. The morgue Kttrmanvpts 
the qiilitary pedantry and awkward formality which 
eharacterizen the court of George the Second, gave 
way, under the young Sovereign, to manners and 
an etiuuutte of a more easy nature, which better 
lilted tne genius of a free and high-spiriied people. 
Even the caustic Walpole has recorded favourably 
the impression made upon him by the change. “1 
was surprised,” says he, “to find the levee room 
had lust so entirely the air of the lion’s den. This 
Sovereign don’t stand with his eyes fixed royally on 
the ground, and dropping bits of German news : he 
walks about, and speaks to every body. 1 saw him 
afterwards on the throne, where he is graceful and 
genteel, sits with dignity, and reads his answers to 
addresses well.” Of his Majesty’s personal appear- 
ance and demeanour, wc need only add to the testi- 
mony of this acute obseryenthat George the Third 
continued till the close or the active part of 
reign, to be distinguished by his graceful and digni- 
fied elocution in public. The rapture of the celebrated 
Q,uin, who hod been his tutor, broke out upon the 
first royal speech from the throne, in the familiar ex- 
clamation^ “ I taught the boy to speak !” In private 
conversation, George the Third’s manner was too 
much hurried to be graceful ; but his desire to please 
and oblige was seconded by a memory tenacious in 
a most llatteriiig degree-, of all the minute particu- 
lars which coiilil interest tlft)^ who had been once 
introduced to him. Of the King’s person, it is only 
necessary to say, it indicated more of muscular 
strength than of grace ; and with his features, hia 
whole subjceia are well acquainted ; for not only tho 
most ordinary prints, but even the cfiTigieR on his 
coin, however deplorable in other respects, nave not 
failed to preserve a striking likppess of the royal 
original. We return to the impresk^-^iade by tho 
King's accession. 

A short acquaintance with the new sovereign 
showed that morals, as well as courtesy, had as- 
cended tho throne with him. His early marriage 
with the late Q,iieen, by a happy union of temper 
and of virtues on both sides, made the royal house- 
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hold a model of domestic alTcction. The pleasures 
of the Monarch were simple as they were innocent. 
Without doors, they were limited to the chase, and to 
tJie improvement of his farm ; the first of which af- 
forded II healthy exercise, and the second a proAlabie 
example to hjs subjects. At home, he filleii up thefew 
intervals which the laborious duties of his station 
left him, with music, (the only one of the fine arts 
to which he was powerfully attached,) with mechani- 
cal pursuits and scientific experiments, and w'lth the 
colleetiiift, improving, and arranging that most vnlii- 
ablc library, which tlie inuniliceiu'c of his Royal Suc- 
cessor itrnciously bcstowefl on the public. George 
111 nuKht he termed a bibliographer rather than a 
student, yet he read a good (jeal also, and rather for 
improvenieiit than amiiseiniiit. The King's habits 
were teinperate even to nhstemioiisiicss, and his 
chief delight was m the conversation of his ow'ii 
family, and a very few of tiie nobles about liis per- 
son, who were most devotedly attached to him. 
Among tlio.se who held that distinction, John Duke 
of Roxburglie was particularly distinguished. He 
was, as is well known, a bililioiiinniac, like his Mu- 


each other, except in public, and then in the most 
formal manner, insomuch, that we are aware of 
Lord flute having exfiressed with some vehcnrencc 
his sense of the King’s harshness, when his Majesty, 
on an occasion when his lordship appeared at court, 
did not even ask after the heiiltli of his lady, which 
was then in a precarious condition. Whether the 
King thought that Lord Bute had too early given 
way to the popular clamour, and in, sonic degree de- 
serted him, }>y giving in his re.signation before it was 
required by tile royal mandate, we do not pretend to 
decide. Om/ thing is certain, that if his Majesty’s 
breach with hi.s late favourite had been made so 
total with the purpose of disarming the obloquy at-* 
tending the coiiiiexion, (which w’c do not believe to 
have been the ease,) the intended consequence was 
not nttainei]. For sevenil shears afterwards, the 
watchword fur discontent was, that ministers ac> 
tually in o^icc were merely puppets, uiul all was 
managed by f.ord Bute behind the ciiriain. Bueh 
assertions served long to excite factious clamoiirs 
against the King; while the ex-minister, with more 
reason, complained of the inexorable displeasure. 


was, ua in 11, a iiiuiiiJiiiniiiiu , iiiw Ilia luu- icuami, i. uiii|jiiiiiii‘u ui iiiL' iiit’AUi niiii' uia|nL-as>iiiu, 

jcsiy. Eacli was the happy possessor of a copy of which did not permit his Majesty to iKie even ordi- 
Caxton’s Book of Troye; but the King exuiiiined norv civility towards his early and faithful servant, 
his own with such acdiri^y, as enabled liifn to pr«>vc ' Ttic disputes with the colonies, and the war which 
to dcinonstriitiun, tliiV though both ; * ** i . . i • • i-^ 

the sam(<i‘dition,gliat in the Royal 
have been more early ilirowii off than the Duke’s, 
because a leaf in the foriiiLr was what is technically 
called locked,* an error which hud been diseeriied 
and corrected in the Duke’s copy. So that hi.s Ma- 


^)ie^ were of ensued, kept up and ericoiiragcd the spirit of piihlic 
Library must | di.^ailectioii. 1'k\s unhappy w'nr might have a great 
colour of jiislk*e in the^'ry ; but in practice it w’as so 
ill conducted, and on the whole was .so very impoli- 
tic, that all will now allow we had belter have ma- 
numitted the Amerirnns on their first exhibiting 


iesty triumpliod* ^..Ifftia own copy of the first book' symptoms of discontent. But it is no less clear. 


(we believe! of the English press was also the ear- 
liest printed. * 


aviiijiiuiiio ui nut ii la iiii iraa Lirui. 

that the King, in honour and conscience, deemed 
himself obliged to carry on the unhappy struggle to 


I uuii^i u ,,r \ui,j wii unhappy .v 

Meclmnics were also a fnvoiftiie study of the King, ' the very Inst ; and being in a remarkahle degree the 
who used to amuse himself with the constniction of jiutuft cf tenax propositi of the moral poet, he would 
optical and otherpliilosophical instruments. It will 
give nn idea of his good nature to iiietition, that his 
Majesty had hespoKen a complicated instrument from 
the celebrated Kamsden, and had direc.ted the artist, 
who was not so much renowned for punctuality as 
for talents, to have it ready against a particular day. 

When ot length it was sent home, the only notice 
w'hich the King took , of the want of ppnetuality, 
was by telling the optician, good huniuuredly, that 
“ he had observed the day of the week and month 
accurately, he liad only forgotten the year.” 

Vet, with all the pretensions to popularity afforded 
by a life devoted to duty, and relieviMl only by such 
innocent arnusi^ments, George the Third, at thecorii- 
tncncemcnt of his reign, and for a long period after, 

Vffpi by no means popular. His character was re- 
spectra, and his merits appreciated, hy those who 
approachinl his person ; but he was not a favourite 
of the people at large, to whom his merits were only 
known by report,. 

One of his first acts of royalty was to call to his 
administration a nobleman who had been his own 


not consent to thedisniembernieiitof hisdoininiuiis 
until necessity absoliili ly eoinpelled him to that sacri- 
fice. His speech to Adams, envoy from the Aiiieri- 
can States, after the pence, was singularly expres- 
sive of his ehnrncter. The ambassador naturally 
felt that the first interview betwixt him and his late 
sovereign must be unpleasant; when the King at 
once relieved him of his painful feelings, hy saying 
to him, w'ith the utmost iraiikness, “Mr. Adiinis, I 
was the last man to consent to the peace with Ame- 
rica; but thut pence being made, 1 w'ill be the first in 
my dominions to oppose any attempts which may 
be miule to disturb its conditions.’’ fcjtill the people 
of Britain only saw that an unsuccessful war had 
been carried on with pertinacity, until it was con- 
cluded by a peace, which was only short of being 
di.«igrnccfiil; and remembering the. victories of (Jhat- 
hnm’s adininistrntion under George the Second, were 
in proportion discontented with the ministers orid 
measures, and even with the person, of their present 
Sovereign. 

It might have been thought that the personal 


tutor; a person of worth and honour, a patron of charnctorof the monarch would have alleviated the 

literature and the arts, but not possessing political i* * i; — n-. 

talents comparable to those of the celchrnted Earl 
of Chatham, whom he siicccrded in power. That 

• I 


ling from public inisforUgies. But 
It, that, with the advantages which 


daring minister had engaged the country, for no 
very adequate cause, in a bloody war with France, 
whom Britain had humbled in every part of the 
{^lohc. The new mirii.ster made a peace so much 
inferior 19 the high-blown exnectatiups of the coun- 
try, that it seemed he Imd wilfully thrown away the 


strong censure arising 

candoiiriPiuHt admit, tl 

we have mentioned, George the Third laboured un- 
der some disadvantages, which for a long time ob- 
scuri'd his highly estimable^ qualities. Notwith- 
standing what, we have said of his personal qudli-' 
ties, his education had been confined in 

an unusual degree, and no adequate pains had been 
taken either to form his external manners, or to eul- 


....w.. .. .. .. I ii/jwiiii Ilia ilictiiiicio, UI Lvr uui- 

advanuiges which had been gained so dearly; and fivnte his mind in classical or polite literature. The 
the King’s support of this unfortunate noble ' 


— — ..,JcnianiWCing felt these wants, and in the ipnrlier part of his 

ye the utmost dissatisfaction to the country, and ’ reign was shy and reserved, admitting very few to 
*1 ... „ r ... ; i_ i; _ l • v Bocioiy, and avoiding rather than court- 

ing the opportunities of nppeariim in public. The 
general voice of, nn opposition, distinguished for 
talents and for wit, accused the King of oflecting 
the retired state of an eastern sultan, rather than 
the social dignity of a British monarch. The quali- 
ties which ought to have counterbalanced those im- 
pressions, the finnneft^ and BOiindness of his judg- 


C*d the way to a sfiiril of mobbish license, which in 
British^history had never h(‘cn so directly levelled 
against the person of the monarch. 

This cause of^scontont, skilfully kept up by de- 
ningagues^/WTiot by any means subside at the. dis- 
missal oB^e obnoxious servant of the crown. The 
breaah Delween the King and his favourite is now 

well known to have been absolute, from the disso- ^ 

lution of the ministry ; they never afterwards saw ‘mcni, the steadiness of his courage, the high prin- 

tlwroveraolias which he regulated his conduct, the sa- 


» Such in tin phnun wta*!!,, by nn error at nren^, the 
been iirinteri on the »i(lo of flic Icnf wlueb ihuukl hare prescnt 4 )(J 
liw obvvcM. so that poise iO preoodeu 31. 


cTifices of ease of amusement, of indulgence, even ol 
health, which, with unostentatious perseverance, 
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Geor^e HI. offered up year after year to the regular 
discliurgc of his regal duties, were long in forcing 
lht<ir way to the public. But at length they made 
their due impression. 

The first act of thyp King;'s life which obtained him 
the general expression of the people’s gratitude, was 
his conduct during the riots in 1780 . The then liom 
Mayor of London, (a man of deep political research, 
like high civic authorities in tlie present day,) was 
so steady a friend to the right of petitioning parlia- 
ineiit, that, instead of dispersing a ‘body of ti0,p00 
men, who had assembled to) exercis4 this constitu- 
tional privilege, he siincred them to occupy the ci% 
which they set on fire in twenty (fiflerent places. 
The confusion was yet upon the increase, and the 
petitioners had already destroyed a million’s worth 
of houses, goods, and furniture, before the ctmstitu- 
tional sages could satisfy their scrupulous con- 
sciences, when or how government ought to exer- 
cise that important function for which, of all others, 
it is chiefly intended,— the protection, namely, of the 
peaceable siiQect in his life and property. The King 
cut the knot^ by offering to march into the city at 
the head of his Guards, and, at every personal risk, 
to pn t down this disgraceful commotion. The com- 
mon sense and manly spirit which dictated his de- 
cision; gave energy to the timid eounscllprs around 
him -Liuidon was saved— no oneamuiplaiiied of the 
infringement of the right of pelitioning— and we 
cannot observe that our liberties sufTered *iniich by 
the forcible dispersion of those who had assembled 
to exercise it in so tremendous a innnticr. 

But the great burst of public feeling in favour of 
George the Third, took place at a period somewhat 
later, when the coalition was formed betwixt (he 
parties of North and Fox ; when these two leadens, 
Itlio had long stood in such inveterate hostility to 
each other, joined their forces for the purpose of 
taking the cabinet by storm, and placing the King 
at their discretion. In this emergency, the King 
made an appeal, which might be termeu a personal 
one, to the tuiblic opinion of the nation, in opposi- 
tion to a parliamentary majority, obtaiiu'd by a union 
of parties so incongruous. A sense of the real worth 
and unostentatious merits of the Monarch, had by 
degrees sunk into the minds of the middle classes of 
the people, (in whose voice, and neither in that of 
the highest, nor of the lowest orders, public opinion 
really lodges,) and now that their feelings also were 
interested in the behalf of the Sovereign, the King’s 
cause w'as adopted by general acclamation ; nor did 
he ever afterwards lose the firm hold which lie then 
attained on the hearts of his subjects. 

, ^Scotlnlld may boast that she took the lend of the 
sister coiintry, in perceiving, and rewarding by her 
dffecrion, the virtues of the i^Sovereign. This did 
not, however, arise either entirely from the moral 
character or the sagacity usually imputed to our 
countrymen ; it sprung from honest gratitiida for 
the King had been a friend to Scotland. Much of 
the abuM levelled against George III. by Wilkes, 
Chiirchml and others, , accused him of partiality to 
the itf)rthern.part of his dominions ; and the impu- 
tation designed to irritate the English, served to at- 
tach their neighhouu to the person of their prince. 
■ 4 )«sides, the gentleness and kinjlncss of his tfisposi- 
tion were well ougjWd to reclaim to their allegiance 
the fffihercnts oTtnc unhappy house of Stuart, who 
now found themsgives objects rather of compas- 
sionate respect than of political hatred and persecu- 
tion. The restoration of the forfeited cstaies com* 
plcted the reconciliation of a bold and enthusiastic 
class of subjects with the reigning monarch; which 
was not the less perfect, that many, with an amia- 
ble inconsistency; retained in theory their old politi- 
cal tenets, and could not in conscience have taken 
the oath of allegiance to George the Third, while 
they would have spent in hia defence the last drop 
of their blood. 

These causes of the Kingf^opularity were pecu- 
liar to tliosc who dwelt “benorth the Roman Wall;’* 
but that popularity soon became universal through 
Britain. It was in vain tliat the most indecent sa- 
tire was directed against the harmless pdculiarities 


of a manner and mode of expression, too precipi- 
tnto to he graceful; and equally in vain that liis pri- 
^tc life and amusements were ransacked to‘ servo 
1 IiyrP0®08 of slander. It seemed as if men loved 
the King the better for knowing, that all which 
"much malice mingled with n liule wit” could say 
agajnst hnii, was exaggerated ridicule directed 
opinst trifling personal peculiarities, ili« quiet 
pleasures of his inofi'ensive doniestie life. His Ma- 
jesty even gained hy'this rigorous examinaiion : ho 
was loved in proportion as he was known. 

The King’s virtuous anil exemplary conduct ns a 
parent and hnshand, his dislike of the pomp of nt- 
tendiince and apparatus of royalty, the quiet and in 
nocent tenor of his anjuseinents, the exemplary dili 

f ;cnce and nrerision with which he despatched the 
oad of public business attached to his functions, 
were qualities of English growth, and iiinde him dear 
to tile hearts of Englishmen. It beeniiio known, 
though the King stiulied to conceal it, that if a strict 
economy regulated the expenditure of hia palace, at 
least a fifth part of the> income assigned to his , Ma- 
jesty by the state, was devoted to public and private 
charity, with a munificence truly royal. It beciime 
known nlso^ that if, in his solitary rambles around 
WiniJaor,* his conversatij^n with those whom he 
casually was riarked by his usual ra- 

pidity of inquiry, it was also ditgingiushAl by traits 
of benevolence and good nature, which might welt 
atone for want of grace, or occasional departure 
from etiquette. In the most trifling instances, os 
well as in the most important, his Majesty’s condnc» 
towards those witii whom hi>?S^toi|Maeed in cnsual 
contact, was marked by that amiable bon hommie 
and wish to oblige, which indicated the most gerniino 

g ood nature. Hcfelpected age, and he loved ehihj- 
ood. Many anecdotes have dcimi given of his jiri- 
vate walks in Windsor Forest. That which follows 
is trivial, but wc know it to he correct ; and it shows 
the kindly benevoknen wliic;h wTkhed to make every 
one happy. Two Eton hoys were snendirig their ho- 
lydavs with a friend at Sunning-hill, and had wun- 
den^ into the Forest, where they met a fresh-look- 
ing old gentleman in the Windsor uniform, who 
stopped tjiem, and jestingly asked if they were play- 
ing trim lit. They gave an account of themselves, 
and said they bad come to see the King’s stag- 
hounds throw off. ” The King docs nut hunt to- 
dav,” said tho kind stranger, ” but when he does. I 
will let you know ; and you must not come to the 
ground by yourselves, lest you should meet with 
some accident.” They parted; and two or three 
days after, while the family were at breakfast, one 
of the Royal Yeomanry-prickers rode iip^o the gale, 
to acquaint them that the King was waiting till he 
brought the two young gentlernnii to n place of safe- 
ty, where they might sec the hounds thrown ol!‘: it 
is probable this little trait of overflowing good na- 
ture made two Royalists for life. 

All these anecdotes got abroad, and all told to tho 
King’s advantage. Great bounties may he bestowed 
in policy, and striking occasions iimy be chosen to 
do generous actions out of vanity and ostentation ; 
but the bounty and the kindness which marked the 
King’s disposition in the calm tenor of his privacy, 
could not be assumetl as a disguise, and were appre- 
ciated as the generous effusions of his excellent heart. 
Known popularly and familiarly by the name of 
farmer Georfpe^ the BritUh people at once loved 
him as a father, respected him as their sovereign, 
and regarded even his peculiarities as something be- 
longing to the character and humour of the nation, 
of whom he might be termed at once the king and 
the representative. 

The deplorable circnnistances of the malady with 
which he was seized, showed thar^ard of the sub- 
jects to their sovereign, and served w-itrerease it by 
interesting their compassion in his bchnid|,and we 
are persuaded that, from the period of his roikivery 
to that of his death, there never lived a monarch so 
firmly enthroned in the hearts of bis siibiects. His 
conduct during the stormy period which followed 
that event, served to rivet their affections to mm 
firmly and indissolably. His name was the rallying 
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^ord of patnotism ami enllantry ; and ^hen Britons 
ivcre called upon to fieht fur their all, it was the 
more willinp;ly obeyed, because they were also to 
fight for thhir good old king. No human voice was 
more fit to call a nation to arms, for no man pos* 
sessed jmore courage in*his own person than George 
the Third. During the period when clisafiected and 
misguided men were forming daily plots against his 
person and life, he could not be persuaded to adopt 
any of the precautions which were recommended by 
his anxious counsellors. “My life,” he said, “as> 
sumo what precautions 1 may, must always be in 
the power of every man desperate enough to throw 
away his own ; and to appear apprehensive on the 
topic, would, be to invite tho attempt.” When the 
danger was imminent, his courage was as steady as 
his understanding was correct in judging of it at a 
distance. Upon one occasion, wtieii liis Majesty 
was assaulted by a furious rabble in the Park, and 
the carriage-doors nearly forced open, ho was not 
observed to change counteiiancLs or to alter a single 
muscle; and when the maniac Hatfield fired a pis- 
tol at him in the theatre, he wa^ when the smoke 
cleared off, discovered standing in the front of the 
box, upright and unmoved, the only composed man 
in the crowded and convuj^cd assembly, and,aiMciciis 
only to present the Uui^^n from bei^iCA^med. This 
personal courage tMs the inalieriable inheritance of 
the house of Brunswick, which is distinguished for 
a constitutional fearlessness of danger: the kind and 
generous affection with which it was united was his 
Majesty's own. 

We have 8po1fen"bur lamented sovereign as a 
man ; it remains to ^peak of him as a king. Wc do 
not at present pretend either t^iiestion or to defend 
the principles on which his foi^ign and domestic 
polic,y were conducted, further than in illustration 
of his personal character. In both the great and 
predominant evenj^ of his reign, he was guided by 
a Bcnso of justice and of duty. *1n the American, 
and afterwards in the Revolutionary war, he was 
actuated by no pique against his neighbour, nor by 
any ambitious wish to extend his own dominions. 
The former was unfortunate from the commence- 
ment to the conclusion, and the latter was*so during 
the whole period in which George the Third exer- 
cised the government. But it was never hinted that 
the King, m encouraging and supporting the minis- 
ters who carried on the one or the other, had any 
other object but that of maintaining the lawful rights 
of his crown, and of upholding the constitution of 
the country which he governcHl. Even the tongue 
of slander went no further than to charge him with 
an obstinate adherence to what it termed an extra- 
vagant opinion. And there was that firmness and 
hanlihood in the King’s mind which, even when 
things seemcil most desperate, refused the unmanly 
expedient which sovereigns havo^sonictimes resort- 
ed to, in casting off an unfortunate minister to shel- 
ter themselves from popular indignation, as a sultan 
causes the head of the grand-vizicr to be thrown 
over the gates of the seraglio, to appease a mutiny 
among the Janizaries. In the situation of Charles 
the First, Gkiorge the Third would never have aban- 
doned the Earl of Strafford. The obnoxious Earl 
of Bute retreated from his post of premier, giving 
way to a storm, which he perhaps foresaw would 
be dangerous to his master as well as to himself. 
But he was not dismissed by the King, who seems 
rather to have resented than approved of his resig- 
nation. 

Taking his full share of the responsibility of the 
actions of his ministers when censured, George 111. 
waseqil^lly ready to ascribe to them the full measure 
of merit which they could justly claim, even when 
ho did thenytiifl justice at nis own expense. The 
followingfie^ecdote is a remarkable proof of what 
we lyHc said. The Egyptian expedition wos plan- 
ned almost exclusively by the late Lord Melville^ 
and did not receive a cordial assent even from Mr. 
Pitt himself. It was resolved upon in the council 
by the narrowest majority, and the Sovereign gave 
hit written assent in words like the following; “1 
consent with the utmost reluctance, to a measure, . 


which seems to me calcultftcd to peril the flower of 
my army upon a distant and hazardous expedition.’* 
Under such discouraging auspices that expedition 
was undertaken, which was the first in the length- 
ened war that served distinctljbto show, that, whe- 
ther the encounter be by land or sea, the Bnton ia 
more than a match for his enemies. On occasion 
of the King’s breakfasting, with Lord Melville at 
Wimbledon, during his retirement from office, in 
Lord Sidinouth’s adriimistration^ he took a piihkc 
and generous »tiodc of acknowledging that minister’s 
merit. He filX'd a glass>of wine, and,, having desired 
.the Hucen and company to follow his example, he 
drank “ to the henltli or the minister, who, in oppo- • 
sition to the opinion of his colleagues, and mider 
the avowed reluctance of his sovereign, dared to 
plan, and carry into execution, the Egyptian expe- 
dition.” 

The King’s conduct towards the Coalition minis- 
try, and afterwards to Fox and Grenville’s adminis- 
tration, both of which were well uiirlprsttmd to be 
forced upon him by parliament, in opposition to his 
own choice and wisnes, was equrally candid, open, 
and manly. He used no arts to circumvent or de- 
ceive the councillors whom he unwillingly r. reived 
into the cabinet; nor did he, on the other hand,- im- 
pede their measures by petty opposition. While they 
were ministers. Ire gave them the full power of tlieir 
situation; not affecting, at the same time, tc con- 
ceal, that they were not those whose assistaoii^ be 
would voluntarily have cho.sen. 

It is very well known, that many of the distin- 
guished statesmen, who were called upon these oc- 
Ciisions to approach the King’s person, were sur- 
prised to find that they had formed a false estimate 
of his character. They had repeated it so often, 
that they were themselves convinced that the Kini^ 
firmness was but the pertinacity of an obstinate un- 
persuadable man, of small abilities and a contracted 
judgment. They found, on a nearer approach to the 
Sovereign, that it was the resolution of a man ol 
strong intellectual capacity, a shrewd, and excellent 
judge of mankind, well acquainted with the consti- 
tution of Great Britain, and yet better with the pe- 
culiar character of her inhabitants. “ They may say 
what they will of the King,” said a Scottish Whig, 
of great and deserved esteem in that party, “but he 
has more sense than the whole bunch of them.” 

Indeed, however inferior George the Thini might 
he to many of the ministers whom the voice of Par- 
liament had recommended, in theoretical or general 
iiiforiiiation, he possessed in a degree far superior to 
most, perhaps to all of them, an accurate practical 
acf|uaintancc with the temper and opinions of tho 
people of Great Britain. “Charles Fox,” said a 
lady of great sagacity, when speaking of that ac- 
complished statesman, “is a very clever and highly- 
gifted man, but he has never discovered the great 
secret that John Bull is a Tory by nature.” The 
King, however, had made this discovery. He knew 
that the sense of the kingdom could not express- 
ed by thf^mob, to whom the Whigs made too fre- 
quent appeals, and who swallow hy wholesale .what- ** 
ever flatters their passions for the time : nor by the 
highest order of society, whoii^ political connexions ,, 
lead to form preconceived and unalterable opinion^ ' 
or whom the eager pursuit of'Heoac* favourite politi- 
cal scheme sometimes renders callous to the choice 
of the means by which if may, be served : but by 
those numerous claases, whose education has pre- 
pared their minds for deciding on points which their 
leisure and habits give them opportunity and incli- 
nation to consider, and who, themselves unengaged 
in the game, can the more soundlyJudgeof the man- 
ner in which it is played. The Kmg was aware of 
the weight which his personal character gave him 
amongst that middling but independent portion of the 
community; and tmating to hia influence amongst 
them, he watched for^nd embraced, the opportuni- 
liea, when he could mifllre a auccessfiil appeal to their 
judgment and feelings. He availed himself, perhaps 
equally, of hia natulal tact, and of the experience 
which the. miscarriages of the early part of nis reim 
had taugnt him, to wait for the moment when too 
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l)opular gale shifted against an unacccptaMo minis^ 
try, to make this appeal; and he chose his time so 
jiiditiously, that he was always successful, because, 
like an able wncral, he never commenced the con- 
test until he nad gained the advantage-ground on 
which the struggle was to be made. The two re- 
markable changes of administration which followed 
Oil Fox’s India Bill, and on the Catholic question, 
manifested the King’s skill in this species of tactics. 

\Vc have purposely delayed to mention one mark- 
ed feature m George the Third’s character. We 
have endeavoured to show Xiiii in hisfprivate and in 
his public capacity ; but it remains ^o mention his 
sentiments and conduct in that relation, in whicti 
the King of the Islands, and of the Ocean which 
surroiind^s them, was of no higher importance than 
one of his meanest subjects. His conduct as a 
Christian indicated the firmest belief in the doctrines 
of our holy religion, as well as the deepest reverence 
for its practical precepts. He was conscientiously 
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since he had parted with Pitt on the same grounds. 
In both cases, the nation gave him credit for the ut- 
most 'sincerity ; and many sympathized with his 
feelings,* who doubted the suliditjsof the grounds on 
whicii they were awakened. His Majesty set, in his 
own conduct, as well as in the regulation of his fa- 
mily and household, the example of a sincere and 
pious Christian. His faith illustrated his conduct, 
anti his conduct did credit to the doctrines which he 
received and defended. 

Here, then, we pause, arrived by a circular path 
at the point from which we commenced. This mo- 
narch, so worthy of afTection, so devoted to his peo- 

E le, so faithful in the discharge of every duty, so 
Umelcfls in his private conduct, whose greatest er- 
rors were the fruits of the best intentions, opened 
his career amid u storm of turbulence and calumny, 
and closed it, virtually at least, amidst national ca- 
lamity, amounting nearly to despair. He nailed the 
colours of Britain to the mast ; hut he was not re- 
warded by seeing them float triumphant over all her 
enemies ! He reaped not in this world the reward of 
his firmness, his virtue, his enduring patriotism; 
but was stricken with mental alienation, while he 
wept, broken-hearted, over the bed of a beloved and 
amiable daughter, and died the secluded inhabitant 
of a private apartment, in darkness mental as well 
as bodily. 

Deep, therefore, is our conviction, while compa- 
ring the life of George HI. with its termination, that 
. Heaven had destined for our beloved Sovereign a 
far richer reward, in the applause of his own con- 
science, while struggling with so many difficulties : 
and when these, with all the troubles of life, had 
disappeared^ in the exchange of a temporal crown, 
entwined with thorns, for that glory which pnsseth 
not avmiy. 
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Fint iwblijij^^ the Fdinburgh Wookly Journal. 

Amiost the general calmness of the political at- 
mosphere, wc hasre bedh stunned, from another quar- 
ter, by one of those death-notes, which arc. pealp^ 
at intervals, aa from an archangers trumpet,, to a**/^^ 
ken the soul of a whole people at once. Lord By- 
ron, who has 60 long and so amply filled the hign- 


esi place in th«\public eye, has shared the lot of hu- 
manity. He died at Missolonghi, on the 19th of 
April, 1S24. That mighty Geniqs, which walked 
amongst men as something superior to ordinary 
mortality, and whose powers were beheld with won- 
der, and something approaching to terror, as if we 
kn^w not whether they wfefb of good or of ovil,is laid 
as soundly to rest as, the poor peasant, whose ideas 
never went beyond his daily task. The voice of just 
blame, and that of malignant censure, are at once 
silenc^ : and we feel almost as if thereat lumuia- 
VoL. Via. 


Tunis- ry of Heaven had suddenly disappeared from the 
me so sky, at the moment when every telescope was level- 
sause, led for the examination of the spots which dim- 
B con- mM its brightness. It is not now the question, 
nd on what were Byron’s faults, what his mi^akes: but 
wo re- how is the blank winch heiiasleft in British htera- 
lowed ture to be hlled upl Not, we fear, in one genera- 
‘stion, lion, which, among many highly gifted persons, has 
ictics. produced none who approached Byron in obiginali- 
mark- ty, the tjrst attribute of genius. Only thiriy-Bcven 
We years old— so much already done for immortality— 
ind in so much time remaining, ns it seemed to us short- 
m his sighted mortals, to maintain and to extend his fame, 
whicti and to atone fur errors in conduct and levities in 
ivhieh composition,— who will not erievc that such a race 
) than has been shortened, though not always keeping the 
as a straight path, such a light extinguished, though 
itrines sometimes flaming to dazzle and tobewildcr 1 One 
irence word on this ungrateful subject ere we quit it for 
iously ever. 

' The errors of Lord Byron arose neither from de- 
pravity of heart— for iiatiiro had not committed the 
anomaly of uniting to such extraordinary talents an 

. imperfect mural sense,— nor from feelings dead to 

lunds. the admiration of virtue. No man had ever a kind- 
lie lit- er hcart^or sympathy, (g* a more open hand for the 
:h his relidf ofA^^ ess; an d ntr.nnnd was ever more form- 
ids on ed for the cnDTuffilstic aduifration of nqble actions, 
in his providing he was convinced thaV^he aefors had pro- 
ds fa- cecded on disinterested principles. Lord Byron was 
s and totally free from the curse and degradation of litera- 
iduct, ture —its jealousies, we mean, and its envy. , But his 
ch he wondcrfiil genius was of a p^tumjvhich disdained 
restraint, even wAen restraint wm% 08 t wholesome. 
' path When at school, the tasks in which he excelled were 
a mo- thosf) only whicnji^ undertook voluntarily ; and his 
1 peo- situation as a young man of rank, with strong pas- 
ty, so sjons, and in the uncontrolled enjoyment of a con- 
ist er- sidcrablc fortune, added to that impatience of stric- 
^cned tures or coercion which was n|tural to him. As an 
ininy, author, he refused to plead at the bar of criticism ; 
nl ca- as a man, he would not submit to be morally amc- 
id the nable to the tribunal of public opinion. Reinunstran- 
ot re- ces from a friend, of whose intentions and kindness 
ill her he was secure, had often great weight with him » 
ird of but thcA were few who could or dared venture on a 
tisrn ; task so difficult. Reproof he endured with iinpa- 
ilo he tience, and reproach hardened him in his error ; so 
d and that he often resembled the gallant war-steed, who 
^itant rushes forward on the steel that wounds him. In 
9 well the most painful crisis of his private life, he evinced 
this irritability and impatience of censure in such a 
impa- degree, as altnost to resemble the noble victim of the 
I, that bull-fight, which is more maddened by the squibs, 
ign a darts, and petty annoyances of the unworthy crowds 
i con- beyond the lists, than by the lance of his nobler 
ilties j and, so to speak, his m 9 re legitimate antagonist, 
s, had In a word, much of that in which he erred, was in 
rown, bravade and scorn of his censors, and was done 
isseth with the motive of Dryden’s de^ot, “ to show his 
arbitrary power.” It is needless to say, that his was 
a false and prejudiced view of such a contest ; and 
that if the noble bard gained a species of triumph, 
by compelling theworlu to reatUioetry, though mix- 
ed with baser matter, because R was ais, he gave, 
in return, an unworthy triumph to the unworthy, be- 
sides deep sorrow to those whose applause, in hia 
il at- cooler moments, he most valued, 
quar- It was tHb^sorne with his politics, which on seve - 
lealp^ ral occasions assumed a tone menacing and con- 
a*v 9 ^ temptuous to the constitution of his country; whil^ 
d By- in fact, Lord Byron was in his own heart sufficient- 
high- ly sensible, not only of his privileges as a Briton, 
if Hu- but of the distinction attending his high birth and 
lUarlv sensith 


whicli constitute what is termed the manners of a 
gentleman. Indeed, notwith8tp*^ding his having 
employed epigrams, and all the pST.'^-r war of wit. 
when such would have been much betNl^abstained 
from, he would have been found, had a collision ta- 
ken place between the aristocratic and democratio 
parties in the state, exerting all his energies in de- 
fence of that to which he naturally belonged.. His 
own foaling oathsso subjects he hasaxpisiiisdmm 
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yeiy last canto of Don Juan ; and they are in entire ies, and as fellow-creatures sufTerins under the yoke 
harmony with the opinions which we have seen ex- of a heathen oppressor. 

pressed in his correspondence, at a moment when this sketch first appeared, the author. has 

ipatters appeared to approach a serious struggle in had an opportunity of Icaruiiig, from the very first 
his native country if we are to fall,*’ he express- authority, that the importance of Lord Byron’s Life 
od himself to this purpose,” let the independent aria- to the Greek cause was oven greater than he Iiad 
tocracy and gentry of England suffer by the sword ventured to suppose it. His whole influence was 
of an arbitrary prince, who hos been born and bred turned to the best and wisest punioses ; and most 
a gentleman, and will behead us after the manner singular it was to behold an individual, certainly 
of our ancestors : but do not let us suffer ourselves not remarkable for prudence in his own private oi- 
to be massacred by the ignoble swarms of ruffians, fairs, direct with the utmost sagacity the course to 
who are endeavouring to throttle their way to pow- be pursued b]| a great notion, involved m a situation 
cr.” Accordingly, he expresses in the strongest ,of extraordinary difliciiliy. It seems us if his keen 
terms his purpose of resisting to the last extremity pnd hasty tenfrer was tamed by the importance of . 


the tendency to anarch /, which coiniiiereiul distress the task which he had undertaken, as tlie war-horse, 
d generated, and disa.Tectam was endeavouring which prances and curvets under a liglit burden. 


had 


warrior, when he guides it to battle. His advice 
and control were constantly exerted to reconcile tho 
independent and jarripg eniefs \yiili each other, to 
induce them to lay aside jealousies, feuds, and the 
miserable policy of seeking each some individual 
advantage ; and to determine them to employ their 
united means against the cuiiiiiion enemy. It was 
his constant care to postpone the consideration of 
disputes upon speculative political maxims, and di- 
rect every ellbrt *0 the recovery of national indepen- 
dence, without which no form of government could 
be realized. 

To the honour of the Greek nation, they repaid 
with warm gratitude the wise and disinterested zeal 
with which they beheld him undertake their cause. 


nau gencrnicii, auu uiBa.ieciRiii wus euuuiivimiiiiK wuiuii unu vuio tuiuci « »uiuvti. 

to turn to its own purposes. His poetry expresses moves steadily as well us actively under the armed 
similar sen tiincnts. ' • . .j .- — i i.. ti 

" It iH not Hint I adulnto the iieofilo : 

W'lthout mt thuro nru Duina^iffui'ii onou/ih, 

And infldcln to pull down every aloepiv, 

And Rut up ill their Rtenil auine pruiiur atiin. 

Whotlivr they niny row Hkcptiewin to runp Hell, 

Am ia tho ChriMlmn dofiiiiii nithur rnusli, 

I do not know I wihIi men to bo free 
As iiiurh from niobs and kings— ihiin you as me. 

TIh! RunMe<|iiciicc is. hgiiig of no party, 

1 sliall ofleiid all puJ^iles."— ^ « • 

Wc are not, howeve]^^ron’a1K|36t5Siata, fornoie, 
alas ! he needs ndffe. His excellences will nota be 
universally acknowledged, and his faults (let us hope 
and believe) not reincriibercd in his epitaph. It will 

be recollected what a part he has siiBtained in Bri- , . , ,, , . . . , , 

tish literature sias^e first appearance of Childe Had he remained to uphold iheir banner, it had not, 
Harold, a spaeffl^ nearly sixteen years. There has perhaps, been iii thepresent danger of sinking under 
been no reposing under the shade of his laurels, no their own disunion, rather than the Iprce of their bar- 
living upon the resource of pa^t* reputation : none barons enemies. Greece and tlic world however, were 
of that coddling and petty precaution, which little to be depnved of tliis remarkable man. And siirc- 
aiithors call ” taking care of their fame.” Byron ly to have fallen in a crusade for freedom and huriia- 
let his fame take care of itself. His foot was always nity, as in olden timea it would have been an alonc- 
in the arena, his shirld always hupg in the lists; and meiit for tho blackest crimes, niuy in tho present be 
although his own gigantic renown increased tho dif- allowed to expiate greater lollies than even cxng- 
ficulty of the struggle, since he could produce no- rating calumny has propagated against Byron. 

thing, however great, which exceeded the public es- * 

timate of his genius, yet he wlvunccd to the ho- , When the preceding remarks on Lord Byron’a 
ournblc contest again and again and again, and death appeared m the newspapers, they attracted 
came always off with distinction, aliiiosfl always some observation, and culled forth from certain cri- 
with complete triumph. As various in composition tics an expression of censure upon the author, who 
as Shakspeare himself, (this will be admitted by all had delayed, till the scene was closed upon a great 
who are acquainted with his Don Juan,) he has em- contemporary, to render a Inlmle to his genius. This 
braced every topic of humiin life, and sounded every was not the case, however ; for during the most ca- 
atring on the divine harp, from its sliglitest to its lamilous part ol Lord Byron s life, the author had, 
most powerful and heart-astounding tones. There without atiempiing to justify what could not admit 
is scarce a passion, or a situation, which has esca- of vindication, done his best to do justice to his dis- 
ped his pen ; and he might be drawn, like Garrick, tinguished talents, without reserving either his praise 
between the Weeping and the Laughing Muse, ul- or censure until their object was no more. The Al- 
though his most powerful efforts have certainly been lowing article, which appeared m the Quarterly Re- 
dedicated to Melpomene. His genius seemed as view, eleven years since,* is here inserted, because 
prolific as various. The most prodigal use did not it serves to show that during Lord Byron’s lifetime, 
exhaust his powers, nqy, seemed rather to increase and at a period when circumstances had reiidcrea 
their vigour. Neither Ohilde Harold, nor any of the him personally unnopulnr, the author’s feelings and 
most beiiiitiful of Byron’s earlier tales, contain more sentiments towards his illusinous friend, were the 
exquisite morsels of poetry than are to be found snmowbum he has attempted to express iiT thepre- 
scattcred through the cantos of Don Juan, amidst ceding sketch. , 

versos which the wthor appears to have thrown off from tub quarterly review, 1816, vol. xvi. 

!lni!u Wc have felt ouracIvcB very much affected by t|ww 

will never more bear friiit or bloaaom ! , It has been 

are singular in our leelings havc~giv— 

mains ^o uV^of^Bvroi!*'* literary proifucpons 08 the subject of 

criticisni, impprsonally, as it were, and geiicmlly 
fnr pvpr wWh BDcaking, abstracted from their ordinary habits and 

bursting so often on our ear, j^Ungs ; and all, or almost all, niiglit apply to their 
poetical efl'usions, though in somewhat a different 
sense, the V envoy of Ovid-- 

Sine me. Liber, ibis in uibolsi. 


times with regret, but always with the deepest in< 
terost. . 


All that'M bright mniit failp. 

The brightent Btill the fleetest I 


The works of such authors are indeed before the 
public, but the character, the habits of the poet, the 


....... . public, but the character, the habits of the poet, the 

With a feeling of awful sorrow, we take events of his life, and the motives of hiawnting, are 

leave subject. Death creeps upon our most known but to the small circle of Jiterory gossips, 
serious, as well as upon our most idle, cmployincnts; for whose curiosity nd^wod is too insipid. From 
and it is a reflection solemn and gratuyin^ that he such, indeed, those supposed to be in intnnacy lyith 
found our Byron iir no moment of Ayitv, but cpntn- the individual have sometimes undergone an exami- 
buting hia fortunei and "w ^9* ®eh«« * Review of the Thiid Canto of Childe Horoldo. with otlwi 

of a people only endeared to bun by iheir past glo- poemi, hr Loid Byron. 
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nation which reminds ns of the extravagances of 
Arabella in the Female Quixote, who expected from 
every lady she met in society a full and interesting 
history of her life and adventures, and whose inqui- 
ries could only be answered in the words of the 
** Weary Knife-grinder,’*— 

'* story 1 Ckid blcaii you, 1 have none to tell, ma'am I" 

The time, therefore, appeared to he past, when 
the mere sin of having beed dipped in rhyme,, was 
supposed tucxcludo-thcpoctjrornthe Isiial business 
and habits of life, and to single him out from the 
herd as a maikerl deer, expected to make snort 
his solitary exertions for esenpe. Whctiier this lack 
of personal distinction has arisen from the dimin- 
ished irritability of the rhyming generation, from the 
peculiar habits of those who have heuii distinguish- 
ed in our time, or from their mental cHorts having 
been early directed to modify and to restrain the ex- 
cess of tneir enthusiasm, we do not pretend to con- 
jeciure; hut itis certain, that for many years past, 
though the mmilxT of our successful poets may be 
as great as at any period of our literary history, we 
have heard little comparatively of tlieir ecceiilriei- 
ties,. tlieir adventures, or tlieir distresses. The 
wretched Dermody is not worth iiiontioning as an 
ex<‘e]itiiiii, and the inisfortunes of Burns arose from 
eircuinstfinces not much connect^ with his power- 
ful poetical genius. 

ll has been, however, reserved for our own time 
to produce one distiiiguislied example of the Muse 
having deseeiidod upon a hard of a wounded spiiit, 
and lout her lyre to tell, and we trust to soothe, of- 
llieliqiisof no* ordinary description; atiliolioiis ori- 

} piiiiling nrohiibly in that singular cqinhination of 
oe.Hiig which has been called the poetical teiiipera- 
inent, and which has so often saddemnl the days of 
those on whom it has been conferred. If ever a man 
could lay claim to that eharacter in all its strength 
and ail its w'eakness, willi its unlioimded range of 
enjoyment, and its exquisite, sensibility of pleasure 
and ol pain, it must certainly he granted to Lord 
Byron. Nor does it require much time, or a deep 
acquaintance w'ith human nature, to discover why 
these extraordinary powers should in many cases 
have cuiitrilmted more to the wrctcliediiess than to 
the happiness of their po.ssessor. 

The imagination all compact,’* which the great- 
est poet wlio ever lived has assign^l as the uistiii- 
miishiiig badge of his brethren, is in every case a 
dangerous gift. J t ex aggerutes, indeed, our expecta- 
tions, and can often bid its po.*48easor hope, where 
hope IS lost to reason : but the delusive pleasure ari- 
sing from these visions of iiniigination. resembles 
that of a child whose notice is attracted by a frng- 
iiirnt of glass, to which a sunheaiii has given momen- 
tary splendour. He hastens to the spot with breath- 
less inipatieiice., and finds the object of his curiosity 
and oxp<n:tation is equally vulgar and worthless. So 
is it with the man of quick and exalted powers of 
imagino^m. His fancy over-estimates the object 
of hiH wishes, and pleasure. fan!e,distincAon, nreal- 
tiTniftcly ])ursiicd, attained, and despised, when in 
his power. Like the enchanted fruit in the poli*icc 
vi4a sorcerer, the objects of his admiration lose their 
atiraclioii and vtUijii^as soon as they are grasiied by 
the fldventurciVliiind, and all that remains is regret 
for the time lost in the chase, and wonder at the 
hallucination undbr the influence of which it was 
undertaken. The disproportion between hope aqd 
possession whi^h is felt by all men, is thus doublcm 
to those whom nature has endowed with the power 
of gilding a distant prospect by the rays of imagina- 
tion. # 

. These reflections, though trite and obvious, are 
m a manner forced from us in considering the poet- 
ry of Tiord Byron, by the sentiments of weariness 
of existence and enmity with the world which it so 
frequently expresses, andiif the singular analogy 
which such sentiments hold with incidents of Ins 
life 60 recently before the public. The works before 
us contain so many direct allusions to the author’s 
persotinl feelings and private history, that it becomes 
impossible that should divide Lord Byron from 


his poct^, or offer our criticism upon the continua 
tion of Childe Harold without reverting to the cir- 
cumstances in which the commencement of that 
singular and original work first aiipeared. 

Distinguished liy title, and descent from an illus- 
trious line of ancestry. Lord Byron showed, even in 
his earliest years, that nature had added to those 
advantages the richest gifts of genius and fancy. 
His own tale is partly told in two lines of Lara 

litflby Ilia Sire, too ynuiiff aiich liwa to know, 
iHinl of kiinaelf, that hurmiUisu of wu." 

His first* literary adventure and its fate are well 
remembered. The poems which he published in his 
minority had. indeed, those faults of conception and 
diction which are inseparable from juvenile at- 
tempts ; and, in particular, might rather he consi- 
dered as imitations of what had captivated the car 
and fancy of the youthful author, than as exhibit- 
ing originality of conception and expression. It was 
like the first essay of the singing bird catching at 
and miniickhig the notes of its parent, ere habit and 
time have given the fulness of lone, confidence, and 
aelf-po8.<4ession, which render ossistance iiiiiieceB- 
snry. Yet though there were many, and those not 
the worst judges, who discerned in those juvenile 
prftd a c lign in a depth of tq^ght and felicity of ex- 
pression ivHlWf»wiWhused miich at a more mature 
age, their errors did not escape tif^criticailash ; and 
certain distiiigiiishcd hrethrenof purs yielded to the 
opportunity of pouncing upon a titled author, and to 
that sin which most readily besets our fraternity, 
(and to which we dare not prnnauncc ourselves in- 
a(‘ccs.^il)lc,) the teAiptation, nanteiy^of showing oiir 
own wit, and entertnining oiir^eaders with a lively 
article, without ii^|%|i respect to the feelings of the 
iiuthor, or even to the indications of merit which 
the work may exhibit. The review was read and 
raised mirth ; the poems were neglected, the author 
was irritated, and took his revenge in keen iambics, 
nut only on thc.ofdmding critio.huton many others, 
in whose conduct or wntings the juvenile hard had 
found, or imagined he had found, some cause of of- 
fence. The satire, which has been since suppressed, 
as containing opinions hastily expressed, evinced a 
spirit at Ibast siifliciently poignant fur all the purpo- 
ses of reprisal ; and although the verses might, in 
many respects, be deemed the oflspring of hasty 
and indiscriminating resentment, they bbre a strong 
testimony to the ripening talents of the author. 
Having thus vented his indignation against the 
critics and their renders, and put many, if not all 
the laughers upon his .side, Lord Byron went abroad, 
and the controversy was forgotten for some years. 

It was in 1S12, when Lord Byron returned to En- 
gland, that Childe Harold’s PUerimagt made its 
first appearance, producing an effect upon the pub- 
lic, at least equal to thatofany ivork which has ap- 
peared within this or the last century. Reading ia 
now indeed so general among all ranks and classes, 
that the impulse received by the public mind on such 
occasions is instantaneous through all but the very 
lowest classes of society, instead of being slowly 
comiminicaled from one set of readers to another, 
ns was the case in the days of our fathers. 77 m 
Pilgrimu^e^ acting on such an extensive medium, 
was calculated to rouse and arrest the attention in a 
peculiar degree. 

The fictiti<Ai|ipersonagcj( whose sentiments, how- 
ever, no one could help identifying with those of the 
author,) presented himself with an avowed disdain 
of all the attributes which most men would be glad- 
ly supposed to possess., Childe Harold is represent- 
ed as one satiated by indulgence in pleasure, and 
seeking in change of place and clime a t^lief from 
the tedium of a life which glided on without an ob- 
ject. The assuming of such a ch^u^terus the ni^ 
dium of conimiiiiicating his poetry his senti- 
nients. indicated a feeling towards the puo^ which, 
if it fell short of contemning their favour, disdained, 
at least, all attempt to propitiate them. Vet the 
very audacity of this ropiilsive personification, join- 
ed to the energy with which it w-as supported, and ij> 
the indications of a bold, powerful, and original mind, 
which glanced through every line of the poem, eleo- 
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trifled the mass of rendera, and placed at once upon 
Lord Byron’s head the garland, for which other men 
of genius have toiled long, and which they have 
pined lato^ He was placed pre-eminent among the 
literary men of his country by general acclamation. 
Those critics w'ho hath so nprously censured his 
jiivenilc essays, and perhaps “dreaded such another 
peld,” were the first to pay warm and sincere hum- 
^ age to his matured efforts; while others, who saw 
in the sentiments of Childe Harold inucliHo regret 
and to censure, did not withhold their tribute of ap- 
plause tp the depth of thought, the power and force of 
expression, the beauty of description, and the ener- 
gy of sentiment, which animated the Pilurimagt, 
It the volume was laid asid^^for a moment, under 
tlio melancholy and unplcasihg impression that it 
seemed calculateil to ennse hope from the side of 
man, and to dim his prospects both of this life and 
of futurity, it was imiiicdintely and almost involun- 
tarily assumed again, us our feeling ol the author’s 
genius predominated over oiirreluetunec to contein- 
plaie the gloomy views of liuiiian nature, which it 
was his pleasure to place before us. Soinctliiiig was 
set down to the angry recollection of his first Aiil- 
■ Irly 


with IIS that their proper Tanghoge was that of ine> 
lancholy. ^Solnetilnc^ shades of this kind interrupt- 
ed even his gayest and most happy moments,' and 
the following verses are said to have dropped from his 
pen to excuse a transient expreesion of gloom which 
overclouded the general hilarity. 

" when friHn tlic lieart where Sorrow aits. 

Her tlusky hIuuIuw iiiounta too high, 

And o’er tlie chttiising aspect, flits. 

And iduudH the linw, or filla tlie eye— 

Him iI not the gloom that siMin shall sink : 

My tSouirlila Iheiriaunireon know too wall ; 

Back to niy broasi tlie cuptivea shrink, 

And within tiieir silent cell.” 

It was impossible to behold this interesting coun- 
tenance, expressive of a dejection belonging neither 
to the rank, the age, nor the literary success of 
this young nobleman, without feeling an indefinable 
curiosity to ascertain whether it had a deeper cause 
than habit or conatitulional temperament. It was 
obviously of u degree iiicaic.iilablv more serious than 
that alluded to by Prince Arthur - *- 


the poem aWuded, a/'d under the feeling of which it 
had been partly written : and it seemed t<} most rea- 
ders, as if gentler and niorckindly features were, at 
times, seen to glance from under the cloud of iiiis- 
nuthrupv, whic h the^ author had Hung around his 
hero. Thi.d, as^r-iTuinired the Pilgrimage of Childe 
Harold, all were prepared to greet the author with 
that fiiinc which is the poet’s he^ reward, and which 
.s oiiiedy and most justly due to one who, in these 
exhausted days, strikes out a new and original line 
of composition. 

It was amidst such feelings of admiration that 
Lord Byron entered; wo may almost say for the first 
time, the public stage, on which lie has made so dis- 
tinguished a figure. Every thing in his manner, 
person, and conversation, tended to innintaiii the 
charm which his genius had flung around him; and 
those admitted to his conversation, far frov4 finding 
that the inspired poet sunk into ordinary mortality, 
felt themselves attached m him, not only by many 
noble (iiinlities. but by the interest of a mysterious, 
undefined, and almost painful curiosity. 

It is well known how wide the doors of society 
aro opened in London to literary merit even of a de- 
gree far inferior to Lord Byron’f^ and that it is only 
necessary to be honouranly disiinguishcd by the 
public voice to move as a denizen in the first circles. 
The passport wos not necessary to I^ord Byron, 
who possessed the hereditary claims of birth and 
rank to enter tliediest society.. But the interest 
which his genius attached to his presence, and to 
bis conversation, was of a nature far beyond what 
these hereditary claims could of themselves have 
conferred, and his reception was enthusiastic be- 
yond any thing wc have ever witnessed, or even 
heard reported. We have already noticed that Lord 
jByron was not one of those literary men of whom 
it may he tnily said, A/inutf pr<eifcnfia/amaw. A 
countenance, exquisitely modelled to the expression 
of feeling and passion, and exhibiting the remarka- 
ble contrast of very dark^ hair and cye^brows, with 
light and expressive eyes, presented to the physiog- 
nomist the most interesting subject for the exercise 
of his art. The predominating expression was that 
of deep and habitual thought, which gave way to the 
most rapid play of features when he engaged in inter- 
esting diSLiission ; so that u brother poet compared 
them to the sculpture of a beautiful ulubasicr vase, 
only seen to per^ction when lighted up from within. 
The ilashes mirth, gayriy, indignation, or satiri- 
cal disli^ ^liich frc'ciiiently animated Lord Byron’s 
countenance, might, during an evening’s conversa- 
tion, be mistaken by a stranger for its habitual ex- 
pression, so easily and so happily was it formed for 
them all ; but those who had an opporrunity of study- 
ing his features fur a length of time, and upon va- 
rious occasions, both of rest and einoiion, will agre^ 


I romcmlior wImti I wns in France, 

Yotina fferiLleniun won lit lio mi huiI aa iiifflit 
Only ibr waiituniwsr 

But, buvysoever derived, this, joined toliord B^Ton’s 
air of mingling in aniusenients and sports as if lie 
eunteinnea them.jiiid felt, tiint his sphere^ was far 
above the frivolous crowd which surrounded him, 
gave a strong efieet of colouring to a character 
whose tints were otherwise romantic. Noble and 
far descended -his mind fraught with ancient learn- 
ing and modern accuiiiplishnient— the pilgrim of dis- 
tant and savage countries- eminent ns a poet among 
the first whom Britain has produced- and having 
besides cast around him a mysterious charm arising 
from the sombre tone of his po(>tn’, and thuoccnsioniil 
melancholy of his deportment, Lord Byron occupied 
the eyes.and interested the feelings, of all. The enthu- 
siastic look(>d on him to admire, the serious with a 
wish to admonish, and the soft with a desire to 
console. Even literary envy— a base sensation, from 
which, perhaps, this age is more free than any 
other— forgave the man whose splendour dimmed 
the fame of his competitors. 1'hc generosity of 
Lord Byron’s disjiosition, his readiness to assist 
merit in distress, and t^ brin^ it forward whero 
unknown, deserved and obtained the general regard 
of those who partook of such meril, while his po- 
etical efiiision.s, poured forth with equal force and 
fertility, showed at once a daring confidence in his 
own powers^ and a determination to maintain, by 
continued eflort, the higli place he had attnined in 
British literature. This rapidity of composition and 
publication wc have heard blamed as endangering 
the fame of the author, vfhilc it gave such proofs of 
talent. , Wc arc inclined to dispute the proposition, 
at least in the present instance. , , 

We are sometimes tempted ,to blame the timidity 
of those poets, who, possessing powers to arrest 
the admiration of the public, are yet too much 
afraid of censure to come frequently foriiikrd, and 
thus defrtfitd tlicniselves of their fame, and the 
public of the delight which they might afibrd us. 
Where success has been unexpectedly,, and perhaps 
undeservedly, obtained by the** capricious vote 
fashion, it inny be well fur thfl(a|£lventurcr to draw 
his stake and leave the game, as ^’ery succeeding 
hazard will diminish the ohance of nis rising a 
winner. But they cater ill for thl^ public, and give 
ip^lifierent advice to the poet, supposing him pos- 
sessed of the highest qualities of his art, who do not 
advise him to labour while the laurel around his 
brows yet retains its freshness. Sketches from 
Lord Byron arc more valuable than^ finished pictures 
from others ; nor are we at all sure that any labour 
which he might bestow in revisal would not rather 
cfl'ncc than refine those outlines of striking and 
powerful orimnalily, which they exhibit when flung 
rough from tlie hand ofNhe iiinster. No one would 
have wished to condemn Michael Angelo to work 
upon a single block of marble, until he had satis- 
fied, in every point, the petty criticism of that Pope, 
who, negledting the siiulinie and magnificent cha- 
racter and attitude of the sculptor’s Moses, descended 
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to blamo R wrinkle in ihe fold of thc^ garment, with which Lord Boron’s poems succeeded each 
Should it be urged, that in thus stimulating genius other, during four years, served to arrest as well as 
10 unsparing exertion, wc encourage carelessness and to dazzle and delight the public; nor did there ap- 
hurry in the youthful candidates for literqgy distinc- pear room to apply to him, in the height of his fame 
tion, we answer, it i^not the learner to whom^ our and the flower ol his age, the caution which wa 
remarks apply ; they refer to him only, who. gifted might whisper to other barijs of popular celebrity, 
bv nature v,rith the higher power of poetry, (on art The Giaour, the Bride of Abydos, the Corsair, [«nra, 
as ditlicult as it is enchanting,) has made himself the Siege of Corinth, followed each other with a ce- 
iriaster, by application and study, of the mechanical lerity, which was only rivalled by their success; and 
process, and in whom, we ixuieve, fnyiucnt exer- if at times the author seemed to pause in his poetic 

upon new works awaken and stimulate that career, with the threat of forbearing further ad- 

genius, which might be cranked and rendered tame venture for a time^ the public eagerly pardoned the 
by long and minute anxiety to finish to the highest [breach of a promise by keeping which they must 
'possible degree any one of the number. If welookThave been sun'erers. Exquisitely beaiitiriil in thern- 
atourpoeticallihrary, wc shall find, generally speak- ' selves, these tales received a new charm from the 
ing, that the most distinguished poets have been the romantic climes into which they introduced us, and 
most voluminous, and tliat those who, like Gray, from the oriental costume so strictly preserved, and 
limited their productions to a few poems, anxiously so picturesquely exhibited. Greece, the cradle of the 
and sedulously corrected and revised, have given poetry with which our earliest studies are familiar, 
them a stilF and iirtifieial character, which, far from was presented to us among her ruins and her sor- 
disarmiiig oriticisiii, has rather cinliittered its vio- rows. Her deliglitfiil scenery, once dedicated to 
leiice, w'liilo tno Aristnrcli, like Achilles assuilii those deities who, though dethroned from their own 
Hector, nieditRte.s dealing tlic mortal wound through ! Olympus, still preserve a poetical empire, was spread 
sonic unguarded crevice of the supposed impenetra- i hehire us in fiOrd Byron’s poetry, varied by all the 
hie armour, with which the cautious bard has vainly moral cflect derived from what Greece is, and what 
invested himself. Our opinion must ho necessarily she has hci^n; while it way doubled by comparisons, 
qualified by the caution, that as no human invention ticrndtiiillL\ix citcd bctweeiWhc philosophers and hc- 
can he infinitely fertile, as even t^ie richest genius roes, who lbrmfin9"'ffllinhiteflThat roinanUc country, 
may he, in ngriciiltiirnl phrase, rrri/iperZ on/, and ren- and their deseeiidants, who eithflF*dtoop to the Scy- 
dered sterile, and us each author iniisi necessarily tliian conquerors, or maintain, among the recesses 
have a particular style in which he is supposed to of their classical rnpiintains, an independence as 
excel, and must, therefore, he nioreor less a niaiiner- wild and savage as it is precarious. The oriental 
ist; no one can with pnidenee persevere in forcing manners also, and diction, B(i^i^‘ii]iar in their pic- 
liiinself hefi>rc the public, when, from failure in in- tiiresMiueeflect, thaf they can cast tflinurin even over 
veiition, or from having rendered the peculiarities of the ahsiirrlitics of an eastern tnl«, had here the more 
his style over trite and familiar, the veteran “ lugs sti- lionoiirahle ucciipf^iRn of decorating that which in 
pcrfliious on the stage,” a slighted mute in those dra- itself was hcaiitiful, and enhancing hy novelty what 
inns where he was once^ the principal personage, would have been captivating without its aid. The 
To tins liiiiiiiliaiioii vanity frequently exposes ge- powerful impression produced by this peculiar species 
niiis ; and it is no doubt true that a copious power of of poetry confirmed us in a principle, which, though 
diction, joined to liabitiinl carelessness in composi- it will hardly he chnlleiiged when stated asaii axiom, 
tion, has frequently conduced to it. We would I here- is very rarely complied with in practice. It is, that 
fore be understood to recommend to authors, while every author should, like Lord Byron, form to him- 
a coTiscioiiHncss of the possession of vigorous pow- self, ‘and comiminieatc to the render, a precise, defi- 
ers, carefully eultivatixl, unites with the favour of ned, and distinct view of the landscape, sentiment, 
the public, to descend into the nremi, and continue or action, Vhich he intends to describe to the reader, 
their eflprls vigorously while their hopes arc high. This simnle proposition has been so often neglected, 
their spirits active, and the public propitious, in ordc-r ihni we feel warranted in giving it a little more con- 
that on the slightest failure of nerves or breath, they siderntion and illustration than plain men may at 
may he able to withdraw themselves horioiifahly first sight think necessary. 

from the contest, gracefully giving way to other can- An author occasionally forgets that it is his hiisi- 
didates for fame, and cultivating studies more suita- ness rather to excite than to satiate the imagination 
hie to a flagging imaginotion tiinri the fervid art of of his readers ; rather to place before him such a 
poetry. Tins, however, is the affair of the authors distinct and intelligible sketch ns his own mind can 
themselves ; should they neglect this prudential fill up, than, by attempting to exhaust all that ran 
course, the public will no doubt have more indiftcr- be s-iid on the subject, to confuse the apprehension 
ent books on their table than would otherwise have and weary the attention. There should he, even in 
loaded it; and as the world always seizes the first op- poetical ciescription, that ktepin'l^ and ^rttpective. 
portuiiity of recalling the applause it has bestowed, w'hich is demanded in the sister nrtof painting, and 
the former w'rcaths of the writers will for a time be which alone can render the scenes presented by ei- 
blighted Jjy their immediate failure. But these evils, ther, distinct, clear, and intelligible. Here the pain- 
so far as The public is concerned, are prgitly over- ter has, in some degree, the advantage of the poet, 
bahiBced by such as arise from the timiu caution, for 7)er«/>er7irc is the very foundation of his art. The 
which bids genius suppress its efibrts, until they most stupid bungler that ever look brush in hand, 
.shall ho refined intp unaltairiiible perfection; and is aware that his objects must diminish as they with- 
yfis cannot but repe^our conviction that poetry, Iwj- draw from the eye,' that he is not entitled to render 
mg m Its liiphc^kiiies an art which has for its c' the rocks of his distance too distinct, and that the 
ments siihliiniTy and iinafTectcd beauty, is inure lia- knowledge that such things do actually exist, will 
pie than any ot'hig* to suffer from the labour of po- not justify hfiq in painting with minuteness the li- 
liahing, or from the elaborate and composite style of cheiis and shrubs, which grow on their surface and 
ornanient, and alternate affectation of simplicity ainlL in their crevices, when to be represented at a distance 
artifice, which characterize the works even of the from which these minute objects cannot be disco- 
first poets, when they have been over anxious to se- vered hy the eye. Yet suppose such a novice a folio w- 
ciirc public applause, by long and reiterated correc- er of the MuseSf and he will not hesitate a moment 
tion. It must DC remembered that we speak of the to transgress this wholesome rule. In fadt, he will, 
higher tones of composition ; there arc others of a with the confused minuteness of a Chinese painter, 
subordinate character, where extreme art and labour labour to introduce into his verbal description, every 
are not bestowed in vain. But we cannot consider thing which he knows to exist, and, 8y-'?mifoiinding 
oyer anxious correction as hkely to be employed that which is important to his purpose**^ ii^h that 
with advantage upon poenlf^ikc those of Lord, By- which is subordinate, he will promico a mass of im 
ron, which have for their object to rouse the ima- ages, more or less splendid, according to the vivacity 
giiiation, and awaken the passions. of his imagination, out perplexing, inconmoiia. and 

It IS certain, to return to the subject from which unsatisfactory, in all respects, to the reader, who in 
we have gone somewhat astray, that the rapidity vain endeavours to reduce them in his own mind m- 
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to one distinct landscape^ the various parts of which 
shall bear a just proportion to each other. Such a 
poet has assembled, perhaps, excellent materials for 
comnositiop, but he does not present them in intel- 
ligible arrangement to the reader; and he fails to 
produce upon the mind of others the desired effect, 
probably because the picture has never been presen- 
ted to his own with sufficient accuracy. 

This is more particiilnrly the case with such au- 
thors as, lacking the erudition of Souihcy,«tlic fancy 
of Moore, or the personal expericMice of Lord Byron, 
attempt to lay their scene in countries or nges, 
with the costume and manners of which they are 
but imperfectly acquainted. Such adventurers are 
compelled to draw heavily on their slender stock of 
knowledge on every occasiuif, and to parade, as ful- 
ly as they can^ before the eye of the reader, whatso- | 
ever their reading has gleaned concerning their .sub- ' 
ject. Without Chuttcrtoii’s genius, they fall into 
Chattertun’s error, who, not considering that in the 
most ancient authors scarcely one word in tc has 
become ohsololc, wrote a set of pooniS in wliich 
every second word was taken from a glossary, and 
necessarily remitted to one, under the idea that he 
was imitating the language of the ancients. Thus, 
when a poet deals in iiialerial.s of whioluhe i^ ^ot 
fully master, lie is ubliut.< at t^jj^ outraging 
butn taste tiid n amr e. m produce lis frcqiien 1 1 y, and 
detain before the ivader ns long ns possible, those 
distinctive marks by which he iiteaiis to imr^ress 
him with the reality of his 3lor>'. And the outrage 
is committed in vain ; foritisnot enough for the re- 
presentation of 4 (f..JC:iterp landsgape, that the fore- 
ground should he cnriimbcred with tin bans and sa- 
bres, and the fantastical architecture of the kiosk or 
the mosque, if the distance be iltic marked by those 
slight but discriminating touches which inaik the 
reality of the scene, the lightly indicated palm-tree, 
which overhangs the distant fountain, or the sha- 
dowy and obscure delineation of Um lung column of 
the caravan, retreating through the distance; or the 
watchman who rests on his lance, wliile his tribe 
slumber around him, as in the following exipusilc 
picture taken from one of the poems before us : 

Tho lioy WM Hprunff to mnnlinoil : in tlio wdtls 
Of liory cliniea lie iiiiidc hiiii<ii'ir a lioiiic, 

And liii Mini drank tlmir MunlM'ami! ; lie uns girt 
With lining and diiKkv bi>]ntIa ; lio wum nol 
HinuMilf hkn wiint Iw liiid \ on tliu hou 
A nd on tiio Mlmru ho wha a wanilrnT ; 

There wdh a niH8s of many iinnircH 
Crowded liko waves nimn inn, lint ho was 
A |iart of all ; and in the last In* lay 
llciKisinff from tho nooii-tnln Hiiltnnrss, 

Couch'd among fiillen columns, iii the shndo 
Of ruin'd walls that hoii surviVfd tlii* iimiik'S 
Of those who nriir'd tlinm ; hy lux Klci'piiic xido 
8tooii nimolaarazina, and sonio ir«sNlly xteuds 
Wore fustonerl near a finintnin ; and u ni»n 
Clad in a tlowi^ piirli did wiilrli tlif whiln, 

Whilfl many of His tnlm xliimhi'r’J iiniuiiil : 

And they were c.mopiod hy ihu hlun sky 
Socloudhmx, clear, and purely Ix'iiiififhr, 

That Qod alone was to Iw seen in Hniivcn." 

7’/r« Dream, p. -lU. 

This is true Arecpin^— an Eastern picture, perfect 
in its foreground, and distance, and sky, and no part 
of which is so dwelt upon or laboured ns to obscure 
the principal figure. It is often in tlic slight and al- 
most imperceptible touches thot the hand of the mas- 
ter is shown, and that a single spark, struck from 
his fancy, lightens with a long train of, illumination 
that of the reader. 

It is another remarkable property of the poetry of 
Lord Byron, that although his manner is frequently 
varied— although he appears to have assumed for an 
occasion the characteristic stanza and style of seve- 
ral conteniporaries, yet not only is his poetry mark- 
ed in every instance by the strongest cast of orijgin- 
ality, but in some leading particulars, and especially 
in toe chara^^f his heroes, each story so closely 
Tesembl^lilSe others, that, managed by a writer of 
less the effect would have neen an unpleas- 

irtg monotony. All, or almost all his heroes, have 
somewhat the attributes of Ghildc Harold all, or 
almost all, have minds which seem at variance with 
tj^ir fortunes, and attempt to conceal high and poig- 
nant feelings of pain ana pleasure, a keen sense of 


\yhat is noble and honoUtahlc, and an equally acute 
susceptibility of injii.stice or injury, under ihe garb 
of stoicism or contempt of mankind. The strength 
of early passion, and the clow of youthful feeling, 
are uniformly painted os chilled or subdued by a tram 
of early imprudences or of ciarker guilty and the 
I sense of enjoyment tarnished, by too intimate and 
I experienced an acquaintance with the vanity of hu- 
man wishes. These general attributes mark the 
stern features of all Lord Byron’s heroes, from those 
which are shAded by the seallopped hat of the illus- 
trious Pilgriin, to thosir which lurk under the turban 
^of Alp, the Renegade. The public, ever anxious in 
curiosity or malignity to attach to fictitious charac- 
ters real prototypes, were obstinate in declaring that 
these leading traits of character, Lord Byron co- 
I pied from the individual features refiected in his own 
mirror. On this subject the noble author entered, 
on one occasion, a fonnnl protest, though, it will be 
observed, without entirely tlisavowing the ground 
on which the conjcetiire was formed. , 

“ With regard to niv story, and stories in general, 
I should have been glad to have rendered my per- 
sonages more perfect and aiiiinhle, if possible, iiias- 
iiiuch, as I have been sometimes criticised, and con- 
sidered no less responsible for their deeds and quali- 
ties than if all had been personal. Be it so— if *1 nave 
deviated into thc«glooniy vanity of 'drawing from 
■If,* the pictures are probably like, since they are 
uiifuvournble ; and if not, those who know me are 
undeceived, and those who do not, 1 have little intcr- 
ostin undeceiving., 1 have no particular desire that 
any hut my acmiointance slioiild think the author 
better than the beings of his imagining; but 1 can- 
not helps little surprise, and perhaps anniseincnt, at 
some odd critical exeeptions in the present instance, 
when I see several bar(i.s, (far more deserving, I al- 
low,) in very reputable plight, and quite exempt from 
all participation in the faults of those heroes, who, 
nevertheless, might be found with little more moral- 
ity than ‘The Giaour,’ and perhaps— hut no---I must 
admit (i^hilde Harold to he a very repulsive person- 
age; and as to his identity, those who like 
give Mm whatever ‘ alias’^ they please.” 

It is difilciilt to say wdiethcr we are to receive this 
passage as an nd mission or a denial of the opinion 
to which it refers: hut J#ord Byron certainly did the 
public injustice, if he supposed it imputed to him the 
criminal actions with winch many of his heroes 
were staiiufl. Men no more expected to meet in 
LonI Byron the Corsair, who ‘‘knew himself a vil- 
lain.” than they looked for the atrocity of Kehnma 
on the shores of the Derwent Water : yet even in 
the features of Conrad, those who have looked on 
Lord Byron will recognise some likeness. 

" l« the xiirlil 

No (riant frame xrtx forth hix roniinon licifrlit ; 

Yet, ill the wIhiIc, who iiauxi'il Ui liNik ainiiti, 

8iiw more than inarkx tin; crowd ot'vuliMir men ; 

They yiixo anil marvel how— and xlill rontexa 
That ihiiK it ix. Imt wh^ they cannot cuoxx. 

Hiin-liiirnt liti cheek, hix furohead hnrii and pa^t> 

TIhi whin Riirlx in wild pnifVixiori veil ; 

Anil oft fiertliree hix rixinfr liu ruvcrilx 

The hiiiJc-litior tlioiit'lit it ciiihx, lint xrarce Riiiicealx. 

Thniieh viniioth liix voire, and oulni hix general mien, 

Htill xeeinx there xoineihinir he voiild not have xeeu ; _ 

Hix fi'uturrx' deepening linox and varying hue 
At tiinoa attracted, yet porplejrlkllie^iuw.’' 

Tito CoTMir, p.'ll. 

And the ascetic regimen t^hich,the noble author 
himself observed, was no less marked in the de- 
aeription of Conrad’s fare. 

'* Ne'er for hia lip the purplinr cup they 611, 

That colilctpaxtex hiin untoxted xtill— 

And for hix niro— the nideat of hia craw 
Would, that, in turn, have paaa'd iintUted too ; 

Eartli'x coBiMCit bread, the ffanlen'a homclieat roots, 

And acarco the summer luxury of fruits, 

His short repost In humblrnesa supply, 

With oli a beimit's boa^ would scarce deny.” 

TAs Corsair, p. 4. 

The following descritiffon of Lara suddenly and 
urfexpcctedly returned from distant travels, and re- 
assuming his station in the society of his own 
country, has in like manner strong points of resem- 
blance to tlfti part which the author himself seemad 
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Wc are not writinR Lord Byron's private 10*5101^% been ; and those comparatively siiinll circles of nd- 
thoiish, from the connexion already stated between mirers excepted, which assemble naturally around 
his poetry a iidliis character, we feel ourselves forced individual poets of eminence, Lord Byron has been 
upon eonsiderins his literary life, his deportment, for that lime, and may for some timccontimie to be, 
and even his personal appearance. But wc know the Champion of the Knfjlish Parnassus. Ifhisem- 
ein/ii«b, even of his private story, to give oiir w'ar- pirc over the public mind be in any measure diniin- 
ranr,- that, ihonsh his youth may have shared ished, it arises from no lyerary failure of his own 
somewdiat too largely in the indiscretions of those aiifl ft-qi\\j^nmph of hK^ompetitors, but from 

left too earlv masters of their owii^etioiis and for- other circiiim^lfRSf ^ ^ . . 

times falsehood and malice alone can impute to him Wc may add extracts of a clMefeiit ucscription 
jinv real cause for hopeless remorse, or gloomy mis- from the same article, tending to show, that if ihe 
anihropy. To what, then, are we to oscribc the sin- author offered willingly and freely his tribute, hum- 
gidiir peculiarity which induced an author of such hie ns it might he, to thegenius of Byron, while that 
talent, and so well skilled in tracing the darker im- distinguished individual walke^||^iimigst us. he was 
jiressums which guilt and remorse leave on the hu- not iircvenled, eithfbr by the kinVffidfci which he felt 
mail eliiuacter, so frequently to alHx features pceii- for his friend, or the revercriee M(hieh ho owed to the 
liar to himself to the robbers and corsairs which he man of genius, frui^ ^noticing with freedom of aiii- 
skc.tchc.(i with a pencil ns forcible as that of 8alva- iiiadversum the points on which (hey differed, 
tor 7— More than one answer may he retuniod to Childc Ilaroldarrives on Waterloo— -a scene where 

this question ; nor do we pretend to say which is nil men, where a poet e.*«pccially, and a poet such ns 
best warranted by the facts. The practice may arise Lord Byron, must needs pnuse^nnd amid the quiet 
from a leiriperarnent, which radical and constitutional simplieity of whosftj scenery is excited a inorui in- 
inclnMclioly has, ns in the case of Hamlet, predisposed crest, ifeepor and more potent even than that 
to identify its owner with scenes of that deep and whieli is produced by gaxmg upon ,the sublimest 
arousing interest, which arises from the stings of elforls of Nature in her most romantic recesses, 
ooiiscience contending with the auihborii energy of That Lord Byron's sentiments do not correspond 
pride, and delighting to be placed in supposed situ- with ours* is obvious, and wc are sorry for both our 
atioiis of guilt and danger, as some men love in- sakes. For our own,— because wc nave lost that 
.'4tiiietivcly to trend the giddy edge of a precipice, or, note of triumph with which his hurri would other- 
holding hy some frail twig, to stoop forward over the wise have rung over a field of glory such ns Britain 
:ili>ss into which the dark torrent discharges itself, never reaped before: and on Lord Byron’s account, 
Or it may be that these disguises w'cre assumed ca- — because it is melancholy to see a man of genius 
pricimisly, ns a man may choose the cloak, poniard, duped by the mere cant of words and phrases, 
and dnrk-lanterii of a hravo, for his disguise at a even wlien facts are most broadly confronted with 
niasauerade. Or, feelinjg his own powers in paint- them. If the poet has mixed with original, wild, 
iiig the sombre and the horrible. Lord Byron assum- and magnifieent creations of his imagination, pre- 
e*d ill Ins fervour the very semblance of the beings jndiees which he could only have caught hy the eon- 
he describes, like an actor who presents on the stage tagion which he most professes to despise, it is he 
at once his own person and the tragic character himself must he the loser, if his lofty muse has 
with which for the time he is invested. Nor is it soured in all her brilliancy over the field of Water- 
altogether incompatible with his character to believe, loo without dropping even one leaf of laurel on tho 
that, ill contempt of the criticistns which on this ac- head of Wellington, his merit can dispense even 
count InfB attended Childe Harold, he w'as deter- with the praise of Lord Byron. And as, when the 
nuncj to show to the public how little hc%ns aficet- images of Brutus were excluded from tho triumphal 
ed by them, and how eflectuaily it was in his power procession, his memory became only the more pow- 
to compel attention and respect, even when impart- erfully imprinted «n the souls of the Romans,— the 
n/g a puriion of his (fwn likeness and his own pccu- name of the British hero will be but more eagerly 
liariiies to pirates aqifl^utlBws. recalled to remembrance by the very lines in v^iicn 

Hill althoiigl^c do not pretend to ascertain the his praise is forgotten, 
motive on which Lord Byron acted in bringing the We would willingly avoid mention of the political 
peculiarities of hisbwn sentiments and feelings so opinions hinted at by Chilue Harold, and more dis- 
frcipiently before his readers, it is with no little adfj linctly expressed in other poems of Lord Byron;— 
miration that we regard these extraordinary powers,^ the more willingly, as we strongly suspect that these 
which, amidst this seeming uniformity, could con- efliisions are rattier the sport of whim and singiilari- 
tinue to rivet the public attention, and secure generd ty, or at nest the suggestion of sudden starts of 
and continued ai^lause. The versatility of authors feeling and passion, than the expressions of any 
who have been able to draw and support characters serious or fixed opinion. A French author, {Le 
as different from each other as from their own. has Cenantr du Dictionnaire den Girov,ettes^) who has 
given to their productions the inexpressible charm undertaken the hardy tosk of vindict^f.'Qg the con- 
of variety, and. has often secured them, against that sistency of the actors in the late revdlfrijms and 
neglect which in general attAids what » technically cpunter-rev.ohitions of his country, gives iras his 
called mannerism. But it was reserved to Lord By- decided opinion, that poets in particular are . not 
ron.tuprcsent.the same character on the public stage amenable to censure whatever political opinions 
again and again, varied only by the exertions of 'that they may express, or however frequently tlie^e opin- 
powerful gciiiuB, which, searching the .springs of ions may exhibit marks of inconsistency.— “Lecer- 


occ&sionally to bear amid the scenes where the great 
niingle with the fair. 

•* 'tii quickly «oen 

Virhatc’cr ho be, qwnn nut what lie had been ] 

That bn>w in furrow'd lines luul fix’d at iant, 

And simkc of but of iNisHiniiR piut ; 

'I'iiu prido, but nut tlie iiru of eitrlii'r days, . 

ColdiieKS of mien, and cnreicsiinesM of praise i 
A liiirh demeanour, and a fflan('.p that took 
Tiioir tiioiiahts fmm otliem liy a single look ; 

And tliHt surcuHlic levity nf toiiauG, 

'riie Mtingiiij; of a heart theevorid hath stiing. 

That darts in aeomina iilnyfiiliiess uruiiiijL 

And makes tiiiisn tecT that wll nut own wie wound | 

All this Heeni’il his, and something mom lieneatli 
'J'lian glance could w'cll reveui, or ucccq^ breatlie : 
Ainhition, glory, love, the coninioii aim 
'J'hiit some cun comiuer, ami tliiit all would claim, 

Wlihiii Ins breast apFMwr'il no mom to strive. 

Yet seem’d as lately they had been alive ; 

Anil some deep leeling it were voiii to traco 
At moinents lighten'd o'er his livid face." 

Lara, pp. 8. 7. 


passion and of feeling in their innermost recesses, 
knew how to conihine their operations, so that the 
interest was eternally varying, and never abated, al- 
thoiigh tho most important personage of the drama 
retained the same lineaments. It will dne day be 
considered as not the least remarkable literary phe- 
nomenon of this age, that, during a period of four 
years, iiolwithstandmg i lie quantity of distinguished 
poetical talent of which wc may be perniilted to 
boast, a single author, and he managing his pen 
with the ’careless, and negligent ease of a man of 
quality, and choosing for his theme subjects so ver)' 
similar, and persons bearing so close a resemblance 
to each other, - did, in despite of these eireuiii- 
stanres, of the iinniniuble attributes with wdiieli he 
usually invested his heroes, and of the proverbial 
fickleness of the public, maintain the ascendency in 
their favour, which he hod acquired by his first ma- 
tured uroduction. So, however, it inaisimtablv has 
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veaii d’un potato eat une ciro molle et flexibilc ou 
B’iiriprime nntiirelleinent tout ce qui Ic flatte, Ic 
sC'duit, et I’alinicnte. La Muse du chant n’a pas clc 
parti : e’est une t^tourdie sans coiisi-quencc, qui 
folitre f'f^lcment et sur de riches gazons et stir 
d’aridesbn , Un^potte cn dt lire chante iiidif- 
fcrenimcnt Titus el Tiiamasp, Louis XU. et Croni- 
welb Christine dc Suede et Fanchon la Vielleusc.'* 

We suspect that Lord Byron will not led inucli 
flattered by the opportunity wc have given hiin^ of 
sheltering himself under tlic insignifieaifce which 
this Frenchman altaclics to the political opinions of 
poets. But if he renounces the defence arising from 
the difficulty of resisting a tempting subject, and the' 
pleasure of iiiaintnining a paradox, it will be difficult 
for him to escape from the oliarge of inconsistency. 
For to conipurc Waterloo tii the battle of Cannip, 
and speak of the blood which flowed on the side of 
the vanquished ns lost in the caiiae of fn'cdom, is 
contra^ not only to plain sense and general oninion, 
but to Lord Byron’s own experience^ and to the tes- 
timony of that experience wliioh he has laid before 
tlic public, ('iiilde Harold, in his former Pilgrimage, 
beheld in Spain the course of the “tyrant and of 
the tyrant’s slaves.” He. saw “ Gaul’s vulture with 
her wings unfurled,” and indignantly c^ostulated 
with Fate on the impending destructiqjFtf (He Sia- 
iriutic Spiyiinrds. " 

"Anil miirt tlioy fill,— the yniinir. the nroiifl, the hravc, 

'J'o Hwulloiio liliiiilotl riijcf'ti iinwhufeKunic rcien, 

Nn heiwecii Hulmiia^iiin aii<1 ii aruvu, 

The line of rapine, and the full of SiMiin I" 

Childe HaroW'.^a^thc scenes which he celebrates 
— and floes lie noi^ compare to the fleld of Dannie 
the plain of Waterloo, and moimi over the fall of the 
tyrant and the military satrni^^and slaves whose 
orms built his power, as over the fall of the cause 
of liberty 1 Wc know the ready answer which w'ill 
he offered by the fcw who soothe their own preju- 
dices, or sock to carry their own purposes, by niam- 
taining tliis extravagant proposition. They take a 
distinction ; Bonaparte, according to their creed, 
fell a tyrant in 1814, and revived a deliverer in 1815. 
A few months* residence in the Isle of Klba had 
given him time for better thoughts, and Ivid tnorti- 
fled within his mind that gorging ambition, for which 
Russia was not too great, nor Humlnirgli too sninll 
a morsel; -which never evaporated under the burn- 
ing sun of Egypt, nor was chilled by. the Polar 
snows ; w'hich survived the loss of millions of sol- 
diers, and nil incalculable tract of territory^ and burn- 
ed as fiercely during the conferences pf Chntillon, 
when the despot’s fate was trembling in the scales, 
as at those of Tilsit, when tliatpf his adversary had 
kicked the hcani. All the experience which Europe 
had bought, by oceans of blood and years of degra- 
dation, ought, according to these gentlemen, to have 
been forgotten upon the vague and empty professions 
of one, whose word, whensoever and wheresoever 
pledged, never bound him an instant, when interest 
or ambition required a breach of it. Bonaparte, on 
his return from Elba, had assureil the world he was 
changed in temper, mind, and disposition ; and his 
old agent and minister (Foiiche of Nantes) was as 
ready to give hi.s security ns Bardolph was to engage 
for Falstoff. When Gil Bins found his old comrades 
in knavery, Don Raphael and Ambrose de Latnela, 
administrating the revenues of a Corthusian con- 
vent, he shrewdly conjc6turcd that 'the treasure of 
the holy fathers was in no small danger, and ground- 
ed his suspicion on the old adage, '^11 iie iaut paa 
mettre a la cave un ivrogne qiii a rpnonefc ou vin.” 
But Europe->whcn France had given the strongest 
proof of ^icr desire to recover what she termed her 
glory, by expelling a king whose reign was incom- 
patible with foreign wars, and recalling Napoleon, 
to whom cepK^est was as tlie very breath of his 
nostrilfe^ffirope, most deserving, had she yielded to 
such arguments, to have been crowned with* ” the 
diadem, hight foolscap,” is censured for having ex- 
erted her strength to nx her security, and confuting 
with her own warlike w'eapuns those whose only 
law was arms, and only argument battle. 


We do not believe there lives any one who can 
seriously doubt the truth of what wc have said. 
however, there were any simple enough to expect to 
hail Freedom, restored by the victorious arms of 
Boiiapnric, their mistake (had f^ord Wellington not 
saved them from its conscqidinces) would have re- 
sembled that of poor Slender, who, rushing to the 
embraces of Anne Page, found himself unexpected- 
ly in the gripe of a lubberly post-master’s boy. But 
probably no one was fi|olish enough to nuiinsli such 
hopcH, thou^A there arc some— their number is few 
—whose geifcral opinions concerning the policy of 
Europe arc so closely and habitually linked with their 
party prcjudiecs at home, that they see in the victory, 
of Watenuo only the triumph of Lord Castlereagh; 
and could the event have been reversed, would have 
thought rather of the possible change of scats in 
St. Stephen's, than of the probable subjugation of 
Europe. Such were those who, hiding perhaps secret 
hopes with nflected despondence, lamented the mad- 
ness which endeavoured to make n stand against the 
Irresistible, whose military calculatidns wiTe form- 
ed on plans far beyond the coinitrehcnsion of all 
other minds ; and such arc they who, confuted by 
stubborn facts, now affect to mourn over the con- 
sequences of a victory which they had pronounced 
itnpuBsihle. But, as wc have already hinlid, wo 
cannot trne.c in Lord Byron's writings any systematic 
attachment to afuirticulnr creed of polities, and he 
appears to us to sttize the siihjccis of public interest 
upon the side in which they happen to present them- 
selves for the moment, with this quaPifleation, that 
he usually paints them on the shaded aspect, per- 
haps that their tints may harmonize with the som- 
bre colours of his lumisenpe. Dangerous us prophe- 
cies arc, wc could almost hazard a prediction, that, 
if liOrtl Byron enjoys that length of life which w'e 
desire for his sake and our own. his future writings 
may probably show that he thinks better of the 
morniB, religion, and oonstitutionof his country, than 
his poems have hitherto indicated. Should wc fail 
in a hope which we cherish fondly, the disgrace of 
false prophecy must rest with us, but the loss will 
he with Lord Byron himself. 

, Childe Harold, though he shuns to celebrate the 
victory of Waterloo, gives us a most beautiful de- 
scription of the evening which preceded the battle of 
Quatre Bras, the alarm which called out the troops, 
and the liurry and confusion which preceded their 
march. 

A beautiful elegiac stanza on the Honourable 
Major Howard, a relation of f-tord Byron ; and 
several verses, in which the author contemplates the 
character and fall of Napoleon,— close the medita- 
tions suggested by the field of Waterloo. The 
present situation of Bonaparte ought to exempt hinr, 
(unless when, as in the following pages, he is brought 
officially before us,) from sueli petty warfare as wc 
can wage. But if Lord Byron supposes that Na- 
poleon’s fall was occasioned, or even precipitated, by 
a “just habitual scorn of men and their inoughts,” 
too publicly and rashly expressed, or, aa lie has 
termed it<n n note, “the continued obtrusion on 
mankind of liis want of all coiiimiinity of fl!>eliiig 
with or for llieni^— we conceive him to he under d 
material error. Far from being deficient in tluU 
necessary branch of the p^ician’s art, which 
soothes the passions and coi^iatSt'. the prejudices 
of those whom they wish tg employ as instruments, 
Bonaparte possessed it in cxquisKe perfection. He 
seldom missed finding the very man that was fittest 
%r his immediate purpose; and he had, in a peculiar 
degree, the art or moulding him to it. It was not, 
then, because he despised the means necessary to 

g ain his end that ho finally fell shost of attaining it. 
ut because, confiding in his stars, his fortune, and 
his strength, the ends which he proposed were un- 
attainable even by the gigantic means wliich he 
possessed. But if we are to understand that the 
projects of Napoleon iniimated, too plainly for the 
sphsistcnce of his power^ how little he reganled hu- 
man life or human hoppincssin the accomplishment 
of his personal views, and that this conviction heat- 
ed his energies and cooled his friends, his indeed may 
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he called a acorn, but surely not ^jiut scorn of his 
fcllow-mortols. , . , , . ■ i. 

The next theme on which the poet rushes, is the 
character of the enthusiastic, and as Lord Byron 
well teriiis him, “ scli^torturing sophist, wild Rous- 
seau," a subject naturally sugsested by the scenes 
in which that unhappy visionary dwelt, at war with 
nil others, and by no means at peace with himself ; 
an alfeeted contemner of polished society, for whose 
applause he secretly pantodf and, a waster of elo- 
ciuciiec 111 praise of the savage state in w his P®"!*'*' 

(loxieal reasoning, and studted, if not'aflccted, de- 
clamation, would never have procur^ hjin an m- 
'staiit's notice. In the following stanza, his charac- 
ter and foibles are happily treated. 

LXXX. 

“ HIh lifu was one Inrur war with aplf-sniifrht fbca. 

Or triPiulH hy him aull-huiiish'il ; fur hi« mind 
Had (fniwii Susiiininti'H MtiicUiary, and ciMiia 
Fur it A own cruel Riicrilive, the kind, 

'(iaiiiHt wliom lio rni'cd willi fury utrunac and lilitid. 

Kill he wiw ftenzied- -wherefore, who may know? 

Hinre chiho miirlit he which skill could never lind; 

Hill ho wan friiii/ied liy diMuniiR or wo. 

To rhai wurao pitch of all, which wears a reasoning show.” 

In /mother part of the poem, this subject is re- 
newed.. where the traveller visits the scenery of La 
Nouvellcji^loiso. ^ 

“ ('!an‘!is, Clanms, hirth ninen of dcofi love. 

Tliini' iiiriH llio yuiiii!; lirr'alli of ]ias«ion:it(‘ lliought; 

I'liy tiiM‘s iaki‘ root in love ; the miowm sImivu 
T ill* very (ilncierH have Ium colours caiiKht. 

And RUiisot into rohC-liuRs kcch (hem wrought, 
liy ru)M Mliicli sluop lliure lovingly.” 

There is mneh more of beautiful and animated de- 
scription, from which it nppeurs thnt the impn.s.sion- 
ed parts of lloiussemi *s romance have niude a deej) 
impression upon the feelings of the noble poet. The 
rntliusinsm expressed hy Lord Byron is no small 
tribute to the power possessed by Jean Jaques over 
th(' fiassions; and, to say truth, we needed .some 
sneli evidence, for^ thoiigli almost ashamed to avow 
the truth, winch is prubablv very iniieli to our own 
discredit, still, like the barber of Midn.s, we must 
spaak or die, we have never lii'en able to feel the in- 
terest, or discover the merit, of this far-fatned per- 
formance. That there is much eloriuenec in the let- 
ters, wc readily admit ; there lay Rousseau's strength. 
But his lovers, the celebrated St. Phmix and Julie, 
have, from the earliest moment w'e have heard the 
tali’ (which we well remember) down to the present 
hour, totally failed to int«»reat us. There might be 
some constitutional hardness of heart ; but, like 
I.ance’s pebble-hearted cur. Crab, wc remainm dry- 
eyed, while all wept around us. And still, on resiim- 
hig the volume, even now, wo can sec little in the 
loves of these two tiresome pedants to interest our 
feelings for either of them ; we are by no means flat- 
tered by the character of Lord Kdward Boiiiston, 
produced as the ropresentative of the Knglish nation ; 
and, upon the whole, consider the diilnesa of the 
sttfry nsilie liest apology for its exquisite iininoraii- 
To state our opinion in language much hinter 
yfhirour own, vi’e are unfortunate enough to regard 
this far-famed history of philosophical gallantry as 
an "unfnshioncd, iifdclicate, sour, gloomy, ferocious 
medley of pcdnntrv^d lewdness ; of metaphysical 
sT»e(^ilations, I 4 l:nded with the coarsest scnsuuhlv.”* 
Neither does Rousseau /;laim a higher rank with us 
on necount of (hat Pythian and frenetic inspiration 
which vented 

” Those orarles which set the world in flams, 

Nor ceased to burn till kingdoms were no more.” 

We agree with Lord Bvron, that this frenzied 
sophist, rcnsonlfig upon false, principles, or rather 
presenting that show of reasoning which is the worst 
pitch of madness, was a primary apostle, of the 
Prcnch Revolution ; nor do we differ greatly from 
his Lordship’s conclusion, that good and evil were 
together overthrown in ilfct volcanic explosion. 
But when Lord Byron assures us, that after the suc- 
cessive changes of government by which the French 
legislators have attempted to reach a theoretic per- 
* Burko'B Letter to a Member of tlic NaUonarAuembly. 


fmion of constitution, mankind must and will be- 
gin the same work anew, in order to do it better and 
more enectuolly,— wc devoutly hope the experiment, 
however hope/uU may not be renewed ii) our time, 
and that the ‘ fixed passion” whieh Childe Harold 
describes us holding his breath imd waiting tho 
" atoning hour," will choke in his purpose, ere that 
hour arrives. Surely the voice of dear-bought ex- 
perience should now at length silence, even in 
France the clamour of empirical philosophy. Who 
would listen a iiioiiicnt to the blundering mechanic 
who should say, “ I have burned your house down 
ten times in the nttciiipt. but let me once mure dis- 
turb your old fashioned chimneys and vents, in order 
to make another trial, and 1 will pledge mysi’lf to 
succeed in hcatimi it uil^ju the newest and most ap- 
proved principle 

The poem proceeds to describe, in a tone of great 
beauty and feeling, a night-scene witnessed on the 
Lake of Geneva ; and each natural object, from the 
evening gnisshopper to the stars, " the poetry of 
heaven," suggests tin* eoiiteniplation of the con- 
nexion between the Creator and liis works. Tho 
scene is varied liy the " flerco and fair delight" of a 
thunder-storm, rieseribed in ver.se almost as vivid as 
its^li^itniflgs. We had iparkcd it for transcript, as 
one m (lie^tQjSt beautiful p^^nges of the poem ; but 
quotation iiiu^^dTc bounds, iiii J w c lia^e bi’cn al- 
ready liberal. But the " live thiinfuTr leaping among 
the rattling crags" ■ the voice of mountains, ns if 
shouting to each other— the plashing of the big rain 
~ the gleaming of the wild lake, lighted like a phos- 
phoric sea— prescn,l a picture ofcv.Mjyiic terror, yet of 
enjoyment, often altciiiplcd, but never so well, cer- 
tainly never bet ter. brough t out «i jioetry. The Pil- 
grim reviews the cvrncters of Gibbon and Voltaire, 
suggested by their residences on the lake of Geneva, 
and concludes by reverting to the same meinnehuly 
tone of feeling with wliieli the noeiii coinmeiieed. 
Childe Harold, though not formtily dismissed, glides 
from our observation ; and the poet, in his own per- 
son, renew's the alfecting address to his infant 
daughter 

cxv. 

” My diiiiirhtcr I with thy name thii Rons boznn— 

My iliiuKliUsr l with Ihy imniii ihua much Bliall end. 

I Reo thiiM not, — 1 hear thee not,— hut noiiu 
Can Im’ ro wrapt in time ; thou art the friend 
To whom the ifhutiuwit ot far yearn extend : 

Albint iny hmw thou never rIkiiiIiIiiI behold. 

My voice shall W'ith thy lutiire visioin hleiid. 

And nuich into ihy licurt,— when mine is (uild, — 

A token and u tone, even from thy liiUier’s mould.” 

He proceeds in the same tone for several stan- 
zas, and then concludes with this paternal bene- 
diction 

” Sweet lie thy crndleil sliimbeni o*or the sea. 

And fnim the inoimliiins where l,piiw respire. 

Fain would 1 w’utl such hleRKiiifrs u|Nin tln’e. 

As with a Ri|di 1 deem thou niiftht’st iuive lieen to me.” 

Having finished the anal vsis of this beautiful poem, 
we have the difliciilt and delicate task before iis, of 
oflering some remarks on the tone and feeling in 
which It is composed. But before discharging this 
part of our duty, wc must give some necount of tho 
other fasciculus with which the fertile genius of Lord 
Byron has supplied us. 

Tho colleciiun lo \yhieh the Prisoner nf Chilton 
gives 11 aine, inferior in interest to the continuation 
of i'hildt ifavoht^ is marked, nevertheless, by the 
p(n;uliar force of Lord Byron’s genius. It consists 
of a series of detached pieces, some of them frag- 
ments, and rather poetical prolusions, than finished 
and perfect poems. 

Some of oiir renders may require to he informed, 
that Chillon, whieh gives name to the first poem, is 
a castle on the lake, of Geneva, belonging of old to 
the Dukes of Savoy, employed by tbem during tho 
dark ages, ns a state, prison, and fiiriiisl.^ of coarse 
with a tremendous range of subterranean uingeons, 
with a chamber dedicated to the purpose of rurtiiro, 
and all the apparatus of feudal tyranny. Here the 
earlier champions of the Reformation werefrecpient- 
ly doomed to expiate their heretical opinions. Among 
the hardiest of these was Boniiivard, whom LorU 
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Byron has selected as the hero of his poem. He 
was imprisoned in Chillon for nearly six years, from 
1B30, namely, to lJi36j and underwent nil the rigour 
of the closest captivity. But it has not been the 
piin^ose of Lord Byron to paint the peculiar eliarnc- 
ter of Bonnivard, norao we find any thing to remind 
us of me steady firmness and patient endurance of 
one sunoring for consciencc-suke. 'J'hc object of the 
poem, like that of Sterne’s celebrated sketch of the 
prisoner, is to consider captivity in the ahytract, and 
to mark its cfiects in gradually chilling the mental 
powers as it benumbs and freezes flic niiirnal frame, 
until tlm unfortunate victim becomes, ns it w'ere, a* 
part of his dungeon, and uienii/icd with his chains. 
This transmutation we belict&e to bo founded on fact : 
at least, in the Low roiintries, where capital punish- 
ments are never inflicted, and where solitary con- 
finement for life is siihstitiiied in the case of enor- 
mous crimes, sorni'thing like it may ho witnessed. 
On particular days in the course of the vear, these 
victims of a jurispnideiiee which calls itself hiimaiic. 
are presented to the imblic eye upon a stage crecle<l 
in the open market-plaec, apparently to prevent their 
guilt and their pimisliineiit from being forgotten. It 
IS scarcely po.s.uihie to witness a sight hioreilegrading 
to humanity than thi^'cxhihition tauttcul 

hair, wild looks and ^fTiggnrdvitMMlMffi^ with eyes 
dazzU'd h.\**tl'it iMwontod fight of the sun, and ears 
deafened and nstoniided by ihc sudden exchange of 
the silence of a dungeon for tiie busy hniii of men, 
the wretches sjt niore like rude images fashioned to 
a fantastic imitation of humanity, than like living 
and reflecting lirtTflJaT In the course of time, we arc 
assured, they generally become either madmen or 
idiots, as mind or matter linpueus to produniinate, 
when the niyaterioiie halaiieeoltwecn flieiii is de- 
stroyed. But they who are subieet(‘d to such u dread- 
ful punish meiu arc generally, like most perpetrators 
of gross crimes, incn of feeble internal resources. 
Men of talents liKh Trenck havvi been knowui, in 
the deepest seclusion, and moat severe confinement, 
to battle the foul fiend Melancholy, and to come off 
conquerors, during a captivity of years. Those who 
sutler .imprisonment for the sake of their country 
or tlicir religion have yet a stronger suiJ^ort, and 
may exclniin, though in a different sense from that 
of Othello— 

** It w tlio cauilo -it ii the caum, iny Roul.** 

And hence the early history of the church is filled 
with martyrs, who, confident in the justice of their 
cause, and the certainty of their future reward, en- 
dured with patience the rigour of protracted and 
Bolitary captivity, os well n.s the bilterness of torture, 
and of death itself. This, however, is not llie view 
which Lord Byron has token of the chnracier and 
. captivity of BuiinMrnrd, for which he has ofK*rod an 
nf{«!«sy in the following passage in the notes. 

When the foregoing poem was composed, I w’os 
not sufficiently aware of the history of Honnivard, 
or I would have endeavoured to dignify the sulijrct 
by an attempt to celclirnto his courage and liis vir- 
tues. The theme of the poem is therefore the 
gradual effect »f protracted captivity upon a man of 
powerful mind, tried at the same iiiiie by the suc- 
cessive deaths of his two brethren. 

It will readily be allowed that this sinmilar poem 
IS more powerful than pleasing. 'I’hc dungeon of 
Bonnivard is, like that ofUgolino, at<iiliject too dis- 
mal even for the power of the pain ter or poet to cotiii- 
t^act Its horrors. It is the more disagreeable, as 
affording hnmnn hope no anchor to rest upon, and 
describing the suflerer^ though a man of talents and 
virtues, M altoiftuhnr inert and powerless under his 
accumulated sufferings. Yet ns a picture, however 
gloomy the colouring, it may rival any which Lord 
Byron has drawn ; nor is it possible to rend it with- 
oul. a smMg of the heart, corresponding with that 
which ffe describes the victim lo have suffered. 

Wc have said that f«ord Byron occasionally, 
though without concealing his own original features, 
assumes the manner and style of his contemporaries, 
or this we have mure than one instance in the pre- 
sent collection. It is iinposfeible to read the Prisoner 


of Chilton williout finding several passages, which 
strongly remind us of Words worth. There is another, 
called Church iW a Grave^ for which Southey seems 
to afford the model, not in his epic strains, but in his 
English eclogues, in which mdral truths are express- 
ed, to use the poet’s own language, in “an almost 
colloquial plainness of language,”^ and an air of 
quaint and original expression assumed, to render 
the sentiment at once impressive and piquant. The 
grave of Churchill, however, might have called from 
Lord Byron fa di eper ^;oinmcmoration ; for though 
they generally differed in character and genius, there 
was a rcsemWanee between their history and cha-, 
rnctcr. ’J'he satire of Churchill flowed with n more 
profuse, though not a more embittered, stream; 
while, on the other hand, he cannot be compared to 
Lord Byron in point of tenderness or imagination. 
But both these poets held themselves above the 
opinion of the world, and both were followed by the 
fame and popularity which (hey seemed to despise. 
'I'hc writings of both exhibit an mhorig though soine- 
liines ill regulated, generosity of mind, and a spirit 
of proud iridependeiiec, frequently pushed to ex- 
tremes. Both carried their hatred of hypocrisy be- 
yond the verge of prudence, and indulged their vein 
of satire to the borriers of licentiousness. .In the 
flower of his a;^, Churchill died in a foreign land. 
Hero, wc trust, Tlie parallel will rense, ana that the 
subject of our criticism will long survive to honour 
his own.* 

Two other nieces in this miscellany recall to our 
mind the wild, unbridled, and fiery mingiiiation of 
Coleridge. To this poet’s high poetical genius wo 
have always paid defcreiiee,— even where, perhaps, 
he has, too frequently for his own popularity, wan- 
dered into the. wild und mystic, and left (he render 
at a loss accurately to determine his iiieuning. Per- 
haps in that called the lipeU the resemblance may 
be fanciful, but wc cannot allow it to he so in the 
singular poem culled Darkness^ well entitled, 

“ A dream which in not all a dream.” 

In this case, our author has abandoned the art sa 
pieeiiliarly liis own, of showing the reader where his 
purijosn tends, and has contented himself with pre- 
senting a muss of powerful ideas unurrunged, and 
Ihc Iiieuning of which we ecrtainlyeonressourselves 
not always able lo attain. A succession of terrible 
images is placed before U8^ flitting and mixing, and 
disengagiiig ihemsclves as in the cireurn of a feverish 
man— Chimeras dire, to whose existence a mind re- 
fuses crtilii, which confound and weary the ordinary 
reader, and bnllle the comprehension even of those 
mure accustomed lo the flights of a poetic muse, are 
dashed off as in an Arnbesque painting. The sub- 
ject is the jirogrcss of Utter J^nrkness, until it hc- 
eome.s in Sliakspeare’s phrase, the “biirierof the 
dead,’’ and the nsscmhlagc of terrific ideas which 
the poet has placed before us only fail in exciting our 
terror from the extravagance of the plan, 'niese 
mvsiieal prolusions do indeed produce upon us ithe 
eflect desarihed in Henry More’s lines, quotcd(«in 
Southey’s Oniniana— *■ 

A Iprliifo Rtmn^! he Reemed to read to me ; 

And tliouirli 1 iliil not riirlitly iiiirieratand 

IliH inenniiifr, j’rt I det;in*(li||tu bu 

Borne irooilly tiling.” « 

But the feeling of reverence which we entertain for 
that which is difficult of comprehension, gives way 
m weariness whimcvor we begin to suspect that it 
^nnot be distinctly comprehended by any one. 

To speak plainly, the framing of such phantasms 
is a dangerous employment for the exalted and teem- 
ing imagination of such a poet as LPrd Byron, whose 
Pegasus has ever required rather a bridle than a 
spur. The waste of boundless space into winch they 
lead (he poet, the neglect of precision which suen 
themes may render habitual, tiinke thcm,in respect 
to poetry, what nivsticis^ is to religion. The menn- 
iog of the poet ns tie ascends upon cloudy wing, be- 
conicd the shadow only of a thought, and having 

* Riir.li wai the vain lionr wr tliim Pxpn‘S8ed. Alni I the re- 
Bcinhlanrc was doomed to lie cunipicted in the catoatropho wltich 
wc duprccutod. 
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fliidrd the comprehcnBion of others, neccssnrily 
ends by cscnpifiK from that of the author himself. 
The* strength of poeticnl conception, and beauty of 
diction, bestowed upon such prolusions, is as much 
thrown away as thf^colours of a painter, could he 
take a cloud of mist, or a wreath of smoke, for his 
canvass. 

Omitting one or two compositions of, less interest, 
we cannot but notice the Drcam^ which, if we do 
not rniscon.strue it, has a coarert and mysterious rc> 
lution to the tale of Cliildc Harold. ^It is written 
with tlie same power of poefry, nor have we here to 
cimipluin of obscurity in the mode of narrating the^ 
vision, thuiigli we pretend not to tliesKillor informa- 
tion neecsaury to its interpretation.. It is diihcult, 
however, to mistake who or what is meant in the 
conclusion, and more especially as the tone too well 
agrees with similar passages in the continuation of 
Cnilde llarold. 

" Till* Wandoror was aloiio ns herotofiiro s 
Tint 111*111^ w liirh snrrouiiiinl liiin won* ffono. 

Or MM'R! iR war with him ; liu wiu uinark 
Fur liliirliLiiTiil lioHiilitiioii, compass'd ruuiid 
With lliilrud and (Jnriloiitiuii. 

■ he liviil 

ThFuii(!h thiit whioli hiul boon death to many men, 

^ And niiidt! him i'rioritli of iiiouiiliiiiiM ; with the stars 
Ami I ho Miiiok Spirit of tin* Uiiivuiho 
llo hold hi'4 iliiiloiruos : and thoy did teach 
Tinhiiii liu* iiiainc of their iiiystcriw : 

To him thu huuk of Niifht uim oih'ii’iI wide. 

And voioiiH iroiii tho dooii iiliysM rovoiil'd 
A iniirvcl anil a secrot- Bu it so." -Fp. 44, 45. 

The reader is requested to contrast these lines 
with the stern and sulernn passage in wliich Childe 
Harold scem.s to hid a long and lasting farewell to 
social intercourse, and, with e.Yceptioiis so caulioiip- 
ly restrii-ted and guunlcd as to be aiiiiust none, 
brands the mass of huiiiuiiity whom ' leaves be- 
hind him as false and treacherous. 

CXlll. 

" I have not loved the world, nor thn world mo ; 

I liMvo not Hut tor'll its rank hroath, nor liuw’il 

To itji idoliilrios i patient kniio,'-- 

Nor I'oin'd rny chook to siiiiIoh, nor eriml aloud 

In wocnhip Ilf an echo ; in tho crowd 

Thoy ooiild not doinn nio oiiii of such ; 1 stood 

Ainoiiff tiioin, hut not ol* thoni : in a shroud 

or thoiichts winoh woroiiot their thnnirhts, and still could. 

Hud 1 iiut IUihI my luind, which thus lUult' Buhdued. 

CXIV. 

I have not lovml tho world, nor tho world 
Rut let IIS port fair tuc-s ; 1 do helievp, 

Tliiiiit!h 1 nave found thorn not, that thorn may bn 
WiinJfl winoh hw thinffs—hoiios whioh will nut ducoive. 

And virlijuif winch am muroifiil, nor weave 
Snares for the fiiiliin! ; 1 would a'so deem 
O’er otheni' nnofs that boiiii* Hinooroly irriovo ; 

Tliat two, nr one, are iiIiiioHt what thoy seem — 

That goudiiuHs IS no iiuiiic, and ImiipinusM no dream.*' 

• Pp.61.C3. 

Though the last of these stan/as , has something 
in it mystic and enigmatical, yet with the passage 
already quoted from the Drcam^ and some other 
poems which are also before the public, they remove 
the scrupulous delicacy with which otherwise we 
\t^uld hnyc avoided allusion to the mental suflerings 
o^he noble poet. But to uncover a wound, is to de- 
mnH a surgeon’s hand to tent it. With kinder 
rcr*lings to Lord Byron in person and reputation no 
one could approach •him than ourselves ; we owe it 
to thc,pleasure whiQMe has bestowed upon us, and 
to tire* honour 4ic has done to our literature. We 
have paid our warmest tribute to his talents : it is 
their due. We wHl touch, o,ri the uses for which he 
was invested with them: it, is , our duty ; and happy, 
most happy, shtiuld wc be, if, in discharging it, we 
could render this distinguished author a rcalservice. 
We do not assume the office of harsh censors — wo 
are entitled at nta time to do so towards genius, least 
of all in what may bo termed its hour of adversity ; 
and we are prepared to make full allowance for the 
natural cffcot of misfortune upon a bold and haugh- 
ty spirit. 

•* When Hplittins « ind 

MakcM flexible the knee of knoltml oakii. 

And flioB fled under shadp, tho Thiii«r of Connive, 

An niiHcd with ruiro, with ruRc doth Bympatliixe, 

And, with nil ncarnt timed in icM*iiani« key, 

Reluraa to ehiifuii,' lurluiic." 


But thiiy mode of dcRance may Inst too long, and 
hurry him who indulges it into further evils; and to 
this )>omt our observations lend. The advice ought 
not to be contemned on account of the (d).seiirity of 
those by whom it was given the roughest fisher- 
man IS a uselul pilot wtieii « gallaul \Wfl is near 
the breakers ; the meanest shepherd may be a sure 
guide over a pathless heath, and the admonition 
which IS given in wull-nie:mi kiiuiness should not 
be despised, even when tendered with a frankness 
which may resemble a W'aiit of courtisy. 

If the conclusion of Lord Byron’s literary can., . 
were to be such as these inoururiil verses liave anti- 
cipated— if this darkness of the spirit, this skepti- 
cism concerning the existence of worth, of frieiul- 
sliip, of sincerity, werA really, and iicriiiniicntly to 
sink like a gulf between, this clistiiiguislicd poet and 
society, another name will beaiidcd to the illustrious 
list to whom Preston’s caution refers. 

“ still woiilflNt thou writi>7* to tnmu thy youthful fire, 

Hrcall to liti* tliu niuNtpra of the lyre ; 

1 . 0 , evt'ry brow tin* ahiidi* of Norniw wi>arN, 

And every wreath in Ntuiii’il with dnifipiiig tcani r" 

But this is an unfair picture, ft is not the temper 
and talents of the poet, but the use to which he puts 
them, oil which his linppii|CRS or nii.«ery is grounded. 
A^piAt’cvlHanfl unhridfedvJuingmation ra, we have 
already sai(J,''lrliC?^Jrriior nridwreliitectof ijsown dis- 
appoint men ts. Its fascinations, ^i»*f?hggt,ratril pic- 
tures of good nnd evil, and the iiicntal distress to 
which they give rise, are the iiafiiral and necessary 
evils attending on that quick susceptibility of feeling 
and fancy incident to the pgeticiil teiiiperaiiiciit. 
But the (liver of fill talents, while *!ic has qualirieil 
ihcrn each with its sopuiate anil peculiar alloy, has 
endowed the ownq^yitli the power of purifying and 
reliiiing them. As it to nioiiernto tho urrognnco of 
genius, it is justly and wisely iiiniio requisite, that 
tho conscious possessor iiiiist regulate and taiiie the 
tire of his faney, and descend ffom the heights to 
which she exults*, him, in order to obtain ease of 
iiiinil uiid tranquillity. Tho materials of happiness, 
that is, of such degree of happiness as is consistent 
with out pre.«ciit state, lie around us in profusion. 
But they lie so low, that the ,niun of talents must 
stoop to gather them ; and it is just they should do 
so, otherwise they would be beyond the reach of the 
mass of society, for whose benefit, hs well as for 
Ills, Providence has created them. There is no royal 
and no poetical path to contentment and heari’s- 
casei that by which they , arc nttained is open to nil 
clas.ses of ninnkind, and lies within the must limited 
range of intellect. I’o narrow our wishes and de- 
siies within the scope of our powers of uttainiiient ; 
to coii.«iiiler our iiiisfortuncs, however peculiar in 
their charocter, as our iiievitnhle share in the patri- 
iiiony of Adam ; to bridle those irritable feelings, 
whie!h, ungoyerned, are sure to bocoine governors ; ' 
to shun that intensity of galling and scii-woumling 
reflection which our poet has so forcibly dcscribca 
in his own burning language : 

" 1 liavc tlinuyfit 

Too loop and darkly, till my hraiii iR'cnmo, 

In iU own eddy, boiliiip and u'crwruiipht, 

A whirling gulf of iihunlasy iirid fliiiiio 

—to Stoop, in short, to the realities of life ; repent if 
we have ofl'ended, and pardon if we hove been tres- 
passed against ; to look on the world less as our foe 
than as a doubtful nnd capricious friend, whoso ap- 
plause we ought as far nd possible to rlescrve, but 
neither to court nor contenin-'Siich seem the most 
obvious and certain means of keeping or regaining 
mental tranquillity. 

" Somita certo 

Tmoquillw per virtutem patet unicn vitu-k* 

We are compelled to dwell upon this subject ; for 
future ages, while our language is reniciiibpred, will 
demand of this, why Lord Byron was unhappy 1 We 
retort this query on the noble poet himseli''wuile it is 
called to-day.’’ He docs injustice to the World, if 
ho imnf^ines he has left it exclusively filled with those 
who jiMoice in his sufferings. If tho voice of conso- 
lation be, in cases like hi.s less loudly hr nrrl than 
that of reproach or upbraiding, it is because those 
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who long to conciliate, to advise, to mediate, to con- 
Bole, arc timid in thrusting forward their sentiments, 
and fear to exasperate where they most seek to 
soothe ; while the busy and officious intrude, with- 
out shame or sympathy, and embitter the privacy of 
atfiiction bv their rudo gaze and importunate clam- 
our. But ttie pain which such inst^cts can give only 
lasts while the wound is raw. Let the patient submit 
to the discipline of the soul enjoined by religion, and 
rccoininendcd by philosophy, and the scar will be- 
come speedily instmsible to tlieir slings. lionl By- 
ron may not linvc loved the world, hut the world fias 
loved him ; not perhaps with it wise ordiscriniiiiating, 
allection, but as well us it i.s ciipuble of loving any 
one. And many who do nut bi'long to the world, as 
the word is generally uiiderstbod, have their thoughts 
fixed on Lord Byron, with the anxious wish and 
eager hope that he will bring his powerful under- 
standing to combat with his irritated feelings, iiiid 
that his next eflbrts will show that he has ocrinircd 
the peace of mind necessary for the free and useful 
exercise of his splendid talents. 

“ 1 ducuH, i riiMtrutii, niclitirilnu utcrc fatu.*' 
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and a Great Mon.” He has, from an early period of 
his manhood, performed a most imptirtant part in 

f nililic life. In the early wurscjf the French Hevo- 
iition, the Duke of York commanded the British 
foR*es on the Continent, and although we claim not 
for his memory the admiration due to the rare and 
high gifts, which, t.i our later times, must combine 
to form a military genius of the first order, yet it has 
never been disputi’d thot in the field (ns ,Royni 
Highness displayed intelligence, military skill, and 
his family attribute, the most cool and unalterable 
courage, lie had also the universal testimony of the 
army for his efforts to lessen the distredSies of the 
privates, during the horrors of nil unsuccessful 
campaign, in which he nenuireil, and kept to his 
death, tfie epithet of the Soldier’s Friend. It w'as 
singular that on the trial of the maniac Hatfield, 
where the Duke was oxaniincd as a witness, the ac- 
cused person recognised his Royal Highness by that 
title. 

But it is not on account of these early services 
that we now, as boldly as our poor voice may, ven- 
ture to bring forward the late Duke of York’s claims 
^ to the perpetual gratitude of his country. It is as the 
" reformer and regraerntor of the British army, which 
he brought from a state nearly allied to general con- 
tempt, to such a pitch of excellence, that we may, 
wjthout much hesitation, cluirii for them on equality 
with, if not a simeriority over, any troops iiiF.urope. 
The Duke of York had the firmness to look into 
and examine the causes, which, ever^ since the 
American war, though arising out of circumstan- 
ces existing long beibre, had gone as far to des- 
troy the character of the British army, as the natu- 
ral good materials of which it is composed would 
permit. The heart niuct have been 'bold that did 
not despair at the sight of such an Augean stable. 

In the first place, our system of purchasing com- 
missions,- -itself on evil in a military point of view, 
and yet indispensable to the freedom of the country,— 
had lieen stretched so far as to open the woy to ev- 
ery sdrt^f abuse. No science was required on the 
part, of the candidate for a commission, no term of 
service os a cadet, no previous experience whatso- 
ever $ the promotion went on' equally unimpeded; 
the boy let loose from school the last week, might m 
the course of a month be a field officer, if nis friends 
were disposed to be liberal of money and influence. 
Others there were, against whom there, could be no 
complaint for want of length of service,, although 
it might be difficult to see bow their exparieiics was 


improved by it. It was no uncommon thing for a 
commission to be obtained for a child in the cradle ; 
and when he enme from college, the fortunate youth 
was at least a lieutenant of sonic standing by dint of 
fair proni,otion. To, sum up thj^s catalogue of abuses, 
coniriiissions were in some instances bestowed upon 
young ladies, when pensions could not be had. We 
knew ourselves one fair dame who drew the pay ot 

captain in the dragoons, and was probably 

not much less fit forrthe service than some who, 
at that period, actually did duty ; for, as we have 
said, no knowledge of tiny kind was demanded Iroiii 
the young officers. If they desired to improve them- 
selves ill the eleinentol parts of their profession,' 
there were no means open either of direction or of 
instruction. But as a zeal for knowledge rarely ex- 
ists whore its aitainmeiit brings no credit or advan- 
tage, the gay young men who adopted the military 
profession were easily led into the fashion of think- 
ing, that it was pedantry to be master even of tho 
routine of the exercise which they were obliged to 
perform. An intelligent sergeant A’hispered from 
tiine to time the word of command, which his ei.-p- 
tain would have been ashamed to have known with- 
out prompting; and thus the duty of tiie field-day 
was huddled over rather than performed. It was 
natural, under such circiitiisiances, that the plea- 
sures of the mess, or of the card or hilli&id table, 
should occupy too much of the leisure of tiioso 
who had so few duties to perform, and that exira- 
vaganee, with nil its disreputable consequences, 
should be the cbaraeteristic of many offieer.s, whilo 
others, despairing of proniotion, which could only 
be acquired by money or influence, sunk into mere 
machines, performing without hope or heart a task 
which they hod learned by rote, and only remaining 
ill the profession because it was too late to begin 
another. 

To this state of things, by a succession of well 
considered and efleetuni regulations, gradually tin; 
Duke of York put n stop, with a firm yet gentle 
hand. Terms of service were fixed for every rank, 
and neither infliienec nor money were permitted to 
force any individual forward, until he had served 
the necessary time in the inferior rank from which 
he desired to be promoted. No rank short of that 
of the Duke of York— no courage and determinn- 
tion inferior to that of his Royal Highness, could 
have aceoniplished a change so iriiporiant to tlio 
service, but which yet was so unfavournhle to the 
wealthy and to the powerful, whose children and 
proteges had formerly found a brief way to proinc 
tion. Thus a protection was atlorded to those offi- 
cers who could only hope to rise by merit and length 
of service, while at the same time the young milita- 
ry aspirant was compelled to discharge the duties 
of a subaltern before attaining the higher co:n- 
iiiissions. 

In other respects, the in fluence of the Commonder- 
in-Chief was found to have the same gradual and 
meliorating influence. The viciasitudca of real ser- 
vice and the emergencies to which indifltliials^aro 
exposed, began to render ignorance unfashiojir.'^lc, 
as it was speedily found that mere valour. howeWr 
fiery, was inadequate, on speh occasions, tor the ex- 
trication of those engaged in them ; and that they 
who knew their duty and dlkcharged it, were not 
only most %curo of victory and saffiiy inaction, but 
chiefly distinguished at hood aunrters, and moat 
certain of promotion. Thus a taste for studying 
,/nathemBtic8 and calculations applicable to war. 
was gradually introduced into the army, and carried 
by some to a great length, while a perfect aexiuaint- 
ance with the routine of the field-day was poaitively 
demanded from every officer in thfl service aa an in- 
diapensable qualification. 

His Royal Highnesa also introduced a species of 
moral discipline among the officers of our ariqy, 
which has had the highest consequences on their 
character. Persona the old school of Cap- 
tain Plume and Captain Brazen, men who swore 
hard, drank deep, bilked tradesmen, and plucked pi- 
geons, were no longer allowed to arrogate a cha- 
racter, which they could only support by deep oaths 
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and ready swords. If a tradesman, whose bill was 
unpaid by an ofllccr, lhouf;lit proper to apply at the 
liorse-Guards, the debtor received a letter from head- 
quarters, rcriuirin^ to know if there existed any ob- 
jections to the account, and failing; the party’s ren- 
derin;; a satisfactory answer, he was put under stop- 
pages until the creditor’s demand was satisHcd. llc- 
poated applications of this kind might endanger the 
officer’s commission, which was then sold for the 
payment r>f his creditors. Other mural delinqiumcics 
were at the same tunc adverted to; 'and without 
maintaining an inquisitorial dlrictncss over the offi- 
cers, or taking too close inspc»-iion of lUe mere gnyc- 
^ies and follies of youth, a complaint of any kind im- 
plying a departure from the character of a gentle- 
man and man of honour, was instantly inquired 
into by the C'ommander-iii-Chicf, and the delinquent 
censured or punished, as the ease seemed to rcipiirc. 
Tne army was thus like a family under the protec- 
tion of ail indulgent father, who, willing to encour- 
age merit, clieq|is with a timely frown the tempta- 
tions to lieense and exlravagaiiec. 

The, private soldiers equally engaged the attention 
of his Koyul Highness, in iheeourae of his snper- 
intciuleiKM' of (he army, a rnililary dress, the must 
absui^iii Kiirope, was alrored for one. easy and coin- 
fortablelfor tin* men, and suitable to the hardships 
th^'y aoM'Xposed to iii -ietiial servici*? The severe and 
vevatio'i^j nil«'s about tying and ]i(i\vdering of hair, 
and inlier tiilling puiietdios, (wliieli had been fouini 
soni<;tiiMe>^ to gnud exeelleiit troops into mutiny,) 
Wi re abolished, and strict cleanliness was Siibstitu- 
ted for a H'lrieiitol head-dress of tallow and flour. 
Tile pay of the soldier was augineiilcd, while care 
was at till) same taken that it should, as fur as pos- 
sdde, Ilf expended in Iictti'ring Ins food and extend- 
ing Ins eoMitbi'ts. The slightest eomjilaint on the 
part of :i private, senliiiel was as regularly inquired 
info, ns if It had hern preferred by a general offi(;cr. 
Lastly, the ii'<eof the eane(a brul.il iiractico, whiel* 
our offiei’i's borrowed from tlu' Germans,' was en- 
tirely prohihited, and even regular corpora, juinish- 
* incuts hy the. sentence of a couit-marlial have been 
gniliiallV diiiiiiiisilied. 

If, tliL’refore, we find in thcnriodnrii British officer 
better general information, a more ngulur course of 
jriilifary si inly, a deeper aeiiiiamtaiicc w'illi the priii- 
eiple^ of Ins profe.ssioii, and a greater love for its 
cxi rtions-if wc find the jirivato seritinol diseliarge 
Ills duly with a mind lUK'inluttcrHl by petty vexa- 
tions and n'gimenlal exaetions, conscious ul imniu- 
from caprieioiis violence, and knowing where 
to appeal if ho sustains in jury— if we find in all ranks 
of the army a love, of tiieir profession, and a capa- 
city of iiinte.hiiig thornselvfs with the liiieHt troops 
wliieli Kiirone cverprodueed, -iti.s to the talents and 
luboiirs of Ids Uoyal Highness the Duke of York 
that we owe this change from the state of the for- 
co.s forty yi'ars since. 

The means of iiiiprnving the tactics of the British 
nrmvdid not escape His Royal Highness’s sedulous 
careland aneiition. Formerly every coiiynanding 
ofli« 4 nnTurMi\Ti'd his regiment after his own fash- 
iou^is light infantry, or n.s a battalion in quick time, 

- slow time, double quick time, or no time at all. .Thus 
if a brigaile of troops ^-yc brought together, it was 
VtTy dpHhtful wJijL'tlicr tliey could execute any one 
combined movement, and almost certain that they 
could not execute the various parts of it on the same 
principle. This was remedied by the system of regu- 
lations compiled by the late Sir David Dundas, and 
wliieli obtained the sanction and the countenance 
of his Royal ITighnosa. This one circumstance, of 
giving a uniform . p^nciple and mode of working to 
the different bodies, which arc after all but parts of 
the same great machine, was in itself one of the 
most distinguished services which could he render- 
ed to a national army; and it is only surprising that, 
before it was intmduced, the^QritisIi army was able 
to execute combined movements of any sort what- 
soever. 

Wo can but notice the Duke of York’s establish- 
ment near Chelsea for the orphans of soldiers, the 
cleanliness and discipline of which is a liiodel for 
Yol. VIU. 


such institutions; and the Royal Military School, 
or. College, at Sandhurst, where every species of 
scion tiim. instruction is afTorded to those officers 
whom it is dc.'«irnble to qualify for the serViee of the 
Staft. It comprehends two^lasses, one of cadets, 
and one of young officers of some standing, and the 
studies of both are directed according to the dif- 
ferences of their ages. The excellent officers who 
have been formed at this institution, are the best 
pledge of ^'hat is due to its founder. Again wc re- 
peat, that if the British soldier meets liia foreign 
adversary, not only with equal courage, but wath 
ecpial readiness and facility of mnnamvrc— if the 
British officer brings against his scientific autngo- 
nist, not only his own good heart and hand, hut an 
improved and enlightened knowledge of his profes- 
sion, it is to the exertions of the Duke of Xork that 
the army and the country owe this. 

'J’he former condition of the British army denied 
to his Royal Highness the po.«8ibility of eoiKiiiering 
at its head; but he prepared then, for their arduous 
task, those soldiers by whom the victories of Britain 
were finally aehieved. 

The character of his Royal Highness was admira- 
bly adapted to the task of t.his extended reformation 
ill if hfnnel^of the public sefvjee in which the safety 
of JCngliiiid ul)si>kitely depenJiod for the time. His 
judgment, in iisi'lf clear and steaufT^as' inflexibly 
giiidiHl by honour and principle. No solicitations 
could make him promise what it would have been 
inconsistent with these principles to grant; nor 
could any circumstance induce him to break or 
elude till' promi.se Which he had once given. At the 
same time, his feejings, liiiiiiaiie md kindly, were on 
all possible oi'casions, acecHsiblc* to the claims of 
ompassion: and there occurred but rare instances 
jf a wife widowed^ or a family rendered orphans,, by 
the death of a men to rioiis officer, without something 
Mingdone on the part of the Duke of York to render 
their calamities more tolerable. 

As a Biatesinah, . the Duke of York., from his 
earliest appi'aranee in public life, was guidi'd by the 
opinions of Mr. Bill. .But two cireumslanees arc 
worthy of rcmiark. First, that his Royal Highness 
never pcriritted the consideration of poViiies to influ • 
encehmi in his department of Commander-in- (Jhief. 
but gave alike to Whig as to Tory, the prefermen 
their service or their talents deserved. Seeonilly, in 
attaching himself to the partv, whose ohjeec is sup- 
posed to be to strengthen the Crown, his Royal 
Highness would have bi'cn the last man to invade, 
in the slightest degree, the rights of the people. The 
following anecdote may be relied upon. At I he 
table of the Commander-in-Chief, not many years 
since, a young officer entered into a dispute with 

Lieut. Col. upon the point to which military 

obedience ought to beearred. The /oiing gentleman 
was at the time of life when soldiers are apt to 
carry a sense of militar^duty to eiilhiisiasin. “ If 
the Commniider-in-Clii(?,” said the young officer, 
like a second Seid, “ should eommand mo to do a 
tliingwhie.il I knew to he civilly illegal 1 should not 
scruple to obey him, and consiilcr myself as relieved 
from all responsibilitv by the orders of iny military 
superior.”— “ So would not I,”. returned the gallant 
and intelligent officer who maintained the opposite 
side of the question. .”1 should rather prefer the 
risk of being shut fur disobedience by rny coniinand- 
ing officer, than hanged for fransgressing the laws, 
and violating the liberties of the country.”—” You 
'have answered like yourself,” said his Royal High- 
ness, whose attention had been attracte-d by the 
vivacity of the debate ; “ and tho officer would de- 
serve-both to bo shot and hanged that should act 
otherwise. I trust all British officers would be as 
unwilling to execute an illegal command, qs 1 trust 
the Comrnander-in-Chief is incapable of isauingone.” 

The religion of the Duke of York was sincere, and 
he was particularly attached to the doctrines and 
constitution of the Church of England. In this his 
Royal Highness strongly resembled Ills father; and, 
like his father, he entertained a conscieniious senm 
of the obligations of the floronation Oaih, which 

prevented him from scqniesciug in the further ro- 
29 
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laxation of the laws against Catholics. Wc pro- suffered this woman to express her wishes to him 
iiounce no opinion on llic justice of his Koyul High- for the pronioiioii of a few officers, to whose prefer- 
ness’s sentiments on thi.s important point: but we iiieiit tiiere could bo no other objection than, that 
must presui le them to have been sincerely enter- they were recommended by such a person. It ought 
taiiied, sinci they were cxpn*ssed at the hazard of doubtless to have occurred to the Duke, that the 
drawing do .'n upon his Royal Highness tniicli solicitations of a woman like (Ids w'cre not likely to 
odium from a party equally zealous and powerful. be disinterested. In fact, she seems to have fa- 
in his person and euunPinance, the Duke, of York voured one or two pt'rsons, as being her paramours — 
was large, stout, and manly ; he spoke with sonm several for mere prospect of gain, which she had 
of the indistinctness of utterance peculiar to his Into subordinate agents to hunt out for, and one or two 
father, rather than with the precision of erfimeiation from a real m^hhc of good nature and benevolence, 
wliieh distinguishes the King, ids Royal Hrollier. The cxamimition of tJds woman and her various 
Indeed, his Royal Highness resomhlul his late profligate intimates before the House of Commons, 
■Majesty perhaps the iimst of any of (ieorge the 'oeeupied lliat^issembly for nearly three months, with . 
Third’s deseeiidants. Jlis faiii'ly alleeiions were an intenseness of iiii.\iety seldom equalled. The 
pirong, and. the public eaiifiot have forgotten the Dukeof York was acquitted from the motion brought 
l)ious tenderness wiili wldeli he discharged the against him hy a inajorily of eighty ; but so strong 
diitv of watching the Iasi days of his Ko>nl father, was the oiitery against him wiiliout doors, so inui;li 
darkened as they were hy eonmreal hlmdness and wa.s (lie miiioii convineed that all Mrs. Clarke said 
nil nlnl incupaeity. No pleasure, no husiiiess, was was true, and so little could they he brought to doubt 
ever known to interrupt Ids regular visits to Wind- that the Duke of York was a eonseious and nartiei- 
.sor, w'liere his unhappy parent could iieifher he pant aefor in ail that ijersqn’s selH'iiies, that his 
grati'ful for, nor even si-nsihle of, Ins iiiiremitled RoyalHighiiess, seeing Ids utility ohstriieted by popu- 
hrteiilion. The same tits id' affeetion indtid Ins hir'prejudice, tt iidered to his Majesty the resignation 
Royal lTigliiies.s to other members of Ins family, ami of his oifiee, wliieli was aeci'pteif aeeordiiigly, Mareli 
pnrlieularly lo ils present , Royal Head. Those who go, iNi'.i. And thus, as, neeordmg lo SSoloiijon, a 
witnessiMl the eoronati^i of Ins jire.'^ei^ 31 ifje.'Jiy, th ad fly can pollute the most preeioiis ungiiepi, was 
Will long rf iiU'Pihi'r, astlie most iriteroting purt of the honourable foine, ncipiired hy the seryije^ of a 
that august eenwony, the cordiality with winch his lifetime, ohseiiren by the eoiiseqnencea of what the 
j?o\aI IfiMlmess the Duke <if ^^nk performed Ids gay woi Id would have termed a venial le\ity. The 
net of homage, ami the tears of afl!'<‘ti<Mi which w'ere wariimg to those of birth and eminence, is of the 
iniiliially .shed between the Royal Itretliieii. We are most serioius miliire. 

aware, that under tins heavy dispen'saiion, his Ma- This stfp luul not liecn long taken, when the mist 
jesiy will he ehief mourner, not id inline <ndy, hut in in wldeli the iiiiestioii was mvedved began to dis- 
all the siiieerdy of«se\en;d aireeliou. The Kiiig’.s perse. 'I’he piihlie areii.sir, in the House of Coiii- 
in.iresi brother in blood w'as^.iflso his nearest in moiis, (^douel Wardle, vvas deteeteil in some sius- 
nflieiion; and the suhjeet who stood m-xt to the pui<ms dealings with the pnm-ipal witiieas. Mis. 
throne, was the individual vylio would most willingly (,Marke. ll heeame inainfest llint she was hroiight, 
have laid down liislile for its supp(jrr. , • , . bribed witness, and it began to he 

in social iiilereonrse the Duke of York was kind, ' remarked that a great part of her testimony was only 
courteous, and condeseeiidmg; p:eneial attributes.' supported by that of her own visiters and eoiifidaiits. 
We believe, (d the Ulood h’oVal id' Knglaiid, and well Next oecurred, in tin «*alm moim nts’oof retrospect, 
hefiiiiiig the Princes of a free eoiinlrv. It maybe ihe great improhahilily tinil his Royal Iliglqids^ ' 
riMiiemhered, that wIkmi. in “ days td' vr)iitliful pride,” evcT could know on wfiat terms she had previously 
jii.s Rjiyal Highness had w’ounded the feelings of a negotiated willi those in whose favour she solicited, 
voiing iiohleiiiaii^ he never thought of i<liellering It may he well siippo.srd she concealed Iut seerot 
himself behind Ins nniU, hut manliilly gave repara- ‘ for iiUerostiiig lierself ’ uich as were her 
lion by receiving the (wt-U-nigli fatal) fire of the nhnst'd protector's own favoured rivals; and what 
oil'ended party, though he declnnsl t«) return it. greater prohahdily was there, tJiat she should explain 

We wiHild here gladly eoiieludc the suhjt'ct ; hut to hini her mercenary speeulatioii.'^, or di.stiiigiiish 
to eoin|ilete a portrait, the shades as well as thi' tlieiii from the intercessions which she made upon 
liglit.^ iiiiist he. inserted, and in llieir foibles a.s wtll more honourahle motives '? When the matter of 
;is llu'ir good qualities, Piinees are the property of aeeiisation vvas tliiis redueed to liis Royal IJighiiess's 
History. OeoiipM'il perpetually with oirnaal diit>\ having been, in two or three instances, the dupe of an 
whirli, to the la.st period of his life, he discharged aitful woman, the public began to see, that when 
with the utmost piinetiuility, the Duke of York was once the guilt of eiitcrtaiiiiiig n mistress w'as ne- 
^peeulinrly negligent of Ins ovyn aflairs; and the knovvledged, the disjiosition to /^ratify such a person, 
■inharras.-smeiii.s Vhicli arose in eon.‘-e(picnee were who mu.st always exercise a naluiol influence over 
eoii.'^iderahly increased hy an imprudeiir | ‘^loii for ^ her i)nramour, followed as Oi^niutter of course. It 
till* tiiif and for deep play. ^'Iiose niliappy prop«*n- | was then that the public compared the extensive 
exliaiis'ed the fiimls with v>liicli the nation and lengthened train of public services, by which the 
sup|)lii'd linn lil>erally, and someiin is produced ex- ! Duke had distinguished hiin.self in the niCiingftiMmt 
treiiiities wliieh iinisl have been painful to a man of of the ariky, with the trilling foible of ins hiivyjiig 
1 lemiier so hoiioiirahle. Tin ' ed height of hi- granted one or two favours, not in themselv'usSrfi- 
raiik, winch renders it doubtless more diflicult to proper, at the request of a woman who hail sueii 
look into and regulate dome.slic exfieiiditure, together opjiurt unities to press her suh ; and, doing to his 
vviili the engro.ssing duties of IiH Royal llighm-ss’s Royal TTighiiess the justice^ well deserved, wel- 
ofliec, iiiay he admitted as (illeviation.s, but not coined him hack, in May, 1811, to (1(2' situation from 
apologies, for such iiripr^denee. ^ which he had l)een driven, fora time, by calumny 

A criminal passion of a fliirorent nature proved, at and popular prejudice, 
one part . of tlic Duke’s life, fraught w'ith coiise- L In that high command his Royal Highness con- 
qiienees likely to air«*e.t his ehnrar-ter, destroy the pinued to innmige our military affairs till within a 
'nfidenee of the country in his efforts, and Idiglit ' very few days of his death. During the last years 
the fair harvest of natiojial gratitude, for which he of the most momeritoiis war that ever was waged, 
had toili^ so hard. It vvas a striking illustration of his Royal Higliness prepared tko most splendid 
the sentiment of Sliak.'^peare : — victories oiir annuls boast, by an unceasing attcii- 

Tlip xorl4 arc ju»t, and of uiir pleasant vices < tion to the character and talents of the officers, and 

Make whips In scourgn ns — ^ ^ the Comforts and the health of the men. 'rrained 

The Duke of York, married to Frwlenea, Princess under a system so admirable, our army seemed to 
Royal of Prussia, Si‘pt. 2ft, 17ftl, lived with heron increase in efficacy, power, iind even in numbers, in 
terms of decency, but not of a fleet ion ; :ind lii.s proportion to the increasing occasion which the 
Royal Highness had formed, with u female called public had for their services. Nor is it n less praise, 
Clarke, a eonnexion, jiisliriahlo ecTtaiiily neither hy that when the men so disciplilited returnen from 
the laws of religion nor nioraliiy. Imprudently he scenes of, battle, ravaged countrie^'.aud stormed 
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citirs. they reasfiiimcrl the huhits of private life as if 
thi-y had never left them; and that of all the crimes 
wiiicli the criminal calendar presents, (in Scotland 
nl least.) there are not above one or two instances 
in winch the jperpetrytors have been disbanded sol- 
diers. This IS a happy change since the reduction 
of the army, after the peace with America m 17S3, 
which V as the means of inundating the country 
witn riillinns of every description ; and when in 
the pMsoii of Edinburgh ^loiie, there were six 
or seven disbanded soldiers under seiftence of death 
at the same time. These Advantages arc not pe- 


culiar- to Scotland ; the amended character of me 
pfre'^ every part of the British Eni- 

'Sy’nB .'his hnsty sketch hoforc the public, 
nit.n of all parlies and principles have concurred in 
expressing FMiilar sentiiiiems respecting the distin- 
gi|ished Beisniage to whom we have oflered our 
trihiitfi of reg el. Wo retreat from a task which is 
in helter han Is, and only claim the credit of seni- 
ority in a panegyric, which, however worthless it 
may be, we h..ve not been accustomed to oiler upon 
light grounds. 


THE END OF BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 






ADVERTISEMENT TO THE DRAMAS. 


iTuis rniitiiins ull llin ilrnmatif; ] mtos ^v1li(‘h S^ir WaUcr Pcott 
ever piMilislifd : ntimriy, flip trufsliitinri of CjOcIz voti B(‘r!icliiii« 
pon, ull* 'll mipi’an'd in 179.9; fliu TIoiixc of Acim'ii, wliu-ii uns 
urilii'n AC rlii‘ hunio early {leriod, tlioiit'h*it was first imiilod 
ai till! Keepsake for 1830 ; Halidoti Hill. uriUcii and piililislied 
In !b*23; AlacDiifV's Cross, 1833: and tlie Doom of Dovoripiil. 


und the Ayndiira Tragedy, which npiirared tosetlicr in 1830. 

'^hc J-'ditor had some seruplof about repriiitiiiAf the version o* 
Cuetr. ofthn Iron Hand; bat it iiinrks so important a iwriod m 
the author's stiula-s, that on t)ie wliu o, It;.- co.fl!fturod it proper 
to insert it. 

j. a. L.] 







PREFACE TO HALIDON IIII,L 


Tiinrnii tYir* Piililir; fi'C'l miirh iritpn*ilL in mirb rominiiv 

nii'iitiii'K, (;ior la lIu'U' iiny rc:iMiii why lli<‘y sbdiiitl,) llif< AntlHir 
tiiKf'o lli(‘ lilicily orKi:iliii», tliiit tlicsL* MC(>iii's uiTo riiinnioiircil 
with III!' o^'t'oiilriliiiliM? Ill H inisri'I'.iiiy prii|riMt*H by II 
niiK-b il tVii'iiil * Kill iiisli>:iil of hoiii^' foiifiiini ton Hfoiio 

III ti\o, ii<i irilciiilcil, fho. work yriuliiiillv »\\i'l!<'il *0 tlio mvu* of 
nil iiH'i‘P(‘iiih‘iit piihliciitioii. II ih (I* Mi'iii-d to illni.irnti* iniliiury 
iiiili<|iiilir'«, >:ml till' riiiiiiiioM of I'invnlry. Tiir l)i;iniii (ifil c.'iii 
tM> Utiiii-iI oiii-i is, in no luirtii'iiliir, I'lthcr iii'Hi^'iii.*(l or ralniiatril 
for III!.* Kliiyi'.i' 

TIk* f-iih|i cl is to ho liiMiid in SroMisli liistorv ; hut not to ovor^ 
|ii:iil so w]inlil .1 tvliiii 11I1011 wiih iinti(|iiiin:iii roRi-iiroli. or tinoln- 
tiiini rnnii oli>^('in'r> oliroiiioli'S. innv ho Mitboioiiliy illPhtriilod hy 
t!io fnliowiiiK piiSdnyc from Finkuutun's History of Hcotlaud, 
vol. I. p. 7 ii. 

TJio (iovoriiiir (nniio UOa) f1i>i|intrhod u ponsiiloralilo liiroo 
iiiiiii riMiirdi r. liK cliioyt him, liiv Earls of An;.' ns niid Moniy 
iiNo loiiM il Iiiiiiplas, will! oiitorod I'lii/laod wiMi iiii aiiiiy of Ion 
Ihoii-aiiil iiiL'ii, oiirryiiiK U-rror iiiid dov.ihlaiion to thu walls of 
K.-V.IMhl o* • 

‘ lloiiry IV wns MOW oiiL'iii.'oil 111 tlio V'oUh w'nr nirniimt Owon j 
I'iiikIoiii ; hill llio Ihirl i>( .Noilliiiiiihorliiinl, and ins -on tin- Hot* 
spur l‘i'i(‘,i, with Iho Earl ot Mari'h, rolh olid n ntiiPiTons ariay, 
<iinl iiwuili-d Ihn roinrn oflli<* ‘mis, iinpodod with '■piiil. iioar 
Alilliold, III Iho north |•,llf of Norlhinnliialand. l)on!;las laid 
ifaoliod Woolor. in his roliini ; iind, porooiviii? ihooni iii\,M>7cd 
II -iroinr p’>«i holwrs'ii iho iwo iirinios, oallod llonnldoii-nill. In 
till- iiiolhod ho ri\iillod his piodoooh-or at llu> ImIIIo of Otlorhiirii, 
hill not with liko riiroo-ss Till* Enirli!«h inlMinood to llw n-MinIt, 
and IT.'mi ♦'■J'oiov wasahoiil lo |l■ltd ihoiii up Iho hill, whisi .Miiroh 
r.inyhi hishrnllo, niid lolvisod hnn to ndvanoo iiofarihor, hut lo 
iini'i |iio dioadlhl •^liowor of l'n''!i-h nnowh info tho oiioinr. 
'rlns advioo wa- foMowi d willi II o ii-iiiil hiilniiO ; lor in .id ifi s 
the how was Iho Eml'Ii-Ii irstinno'Hl ol \ 1 lory ; and thoiiLdi iho 
Kmls, anil IS rl Mps Iho FriMU'h, woro -ni 1 rmr in iho iHooflhi 
sponr, vol lliis wis'ipon was n-oloss afloi tin* di-iant iiow* had do- 
oi'lod till* I'otnh.il. JiolsTl Iho tiroat, si nsiMo ol lias at iho h.it 
tio <jf Kaiinooklnirn. orih*rod a looparod dot.iohinont of oav.ih v 
to in-h ainoii!' iho I'ntrlihli arolioih al Iho o.iniiiioiioomoiit, tolal- 
ly III disporsc llioin, and slop fho dondly olliihion lint Dons'las 
now iihod no snoh pioomlion: and tho ooii»oi|uoiioo was. that 
Ills pooplo, drawn up on iho facoof tho hill, pn-sonlod 0110 aoiioml 
mark lo tho onoiiiy, noiio of wIiom* arrows di sooiuhsl in vain. 
'J'ho .-loofs foil willioiit fijilif. mid niirovoinrod. till a spiiifod kiiioht, 
Kw niton, oxoliiiiiiod iilond. ‘ O iny hrnvo ooniitrynion I what las* 
nnaiion has soi/oii yon to d.'i\ , that jon stand likodo>>r to hohhnt, 
insto.id of iiidiiluiiii' yonr iinoioiil oourii!.'o. and inootnnr >oiiroiio* 
linos hand to hiind.* Ja‘t llioso who will, dosoond with 1110, that 
wo may ciiiii ^loiroy, or lito, or fall hko inoii '} This Is'inir Is'aid 
by Ad.irn (iordon, holwocn wlioin and Kwinton thoro oxisUsl iin 
niinciil and doadiv fond, ultoinlod with tlio innlnal, s'linshtor of 
iiianv I'lllowiTs, hi; iiislaiitly fell on In's kiioos Is'liiro Sw iiitiiii, 
liP'.'i.'r'd his |i.'iriloii. and ilosin'd lo ho dnlihoil a I iii'-’hl hv liirii 
wliinn lio iriiist now’ ro"iiril as Iho w'i«ost ami tho hntiioM of Hint 
rmliT III llrilniii. Tho psToiiioiiy porlorriiod. Swiiilon iiiid (Joidon 
ilo-n iidfsl Iho hill, acconipaiiiod only hy ono hiiiidroi] mon ; mill 
a d> sporalu valour lod tho wlmlo lioily to rlonth. tliid 11 '<iriiilar 
p|iiril 1)1 on shown hy tho Soottish anny, it is pruhahlc that the 

• [Tlip inilliiir iilliifips to 11 mllortion of niiull piecra in verw, edited, for a 
clinniiil.li, {iiir|ini:i-. |iy Mra Joniiiiii It.wllis | 

I I In ilii‘ lirM iilitiiiii, the nxl uddoi, " Tn «*»:« nny atlernpt rliiii] Im> iniule 
to pii^liiet; il^ii uviinii, f.iH tins liiip]ieiicil III Kiiiiilnr ciimw,) the niiflinr 
tHhi-4l lie pii-epiil fi| jiortui iw 111 iiiiiiiinie, itiiit it alilill Is* «l the peril of iIiom. 
who 414^ Midi nil expiTiiiiPiil " A.iiertina lo line |•*5s.•l|■e, the Niw 
K>liiihiirfflf lu til ls}t2) ii!*"<l,--“ We, ll(■\l•lllleleM■, do nol I ehe\e fh.il 

• iiv linin' inore i-si iiiiiillv iTiiv.'>;f >• , in co f.ir hh it Koea, iimre <Mp.iliIe of Map' 
pllit’l, ha« Iiiitieirefl in Kiii;l.uiil I’^e Ihe diiya of her pmOeei (o-iiins: iiiul 
ai\ iiii; Sir W iilif r, ihi-iefnre, ml tfii«h^ir Ink < nyiirka on the ppweni oiv,usiiii. 
We (inleiidy lii.pf ihiii he nt Imt li^iiic lllr hiri imdi in liiP iiioM htiIiioiihoI aSI 
Jiieiiiry rn(erfiri-e-, iiud lhai, en* Ions, he will di iin iisir.nte hik right to the 
hiehi-Ki TiniKiiirii I'f ilV trueie iiiii'-u ” The Mriiirh ('line, lor tk'tolwr, lA.”.!, 
>•:}>, nil the -sine head, “ '|'hiiii|!h lyv iimy not am-le 10 (hpuiilhor'ad«elHi,i* 
(i’Jii, that It M ‘ I/I nn VHleuWfeil Inr ilip al.iKe,' we iniial not'ie.ul 

our reudera to look for any thing aiiuMuiting to u regular diunia. It wrould, 


cvpnt of tlio day would havi* boon ddfi n-nt. Donrlas, who was 
coilaiiity di iieionl in iho iiiosl iiiipnrliiiil i|naiiiii<> ul ,1 |•|•||l lal, 
sooiiis l,H II inylio»iii lo ili-porso, at Iviislh nlli nipli il in lii si-iml 
Iho lull ; hill tho F'lU'lish audu-rs. roiiin.i; a liilli'. ei-nl a niM|,( 
arrows so shaip mid kliinifrihal no iiniiinir r mild wiili'>lanii. and 
Iho Hcutlihh II inlor hiiiHolf, wlinso panoply was ot roni.irknlilo 
loiripor, loll iiiidor fill* woiiiids. llnnii'li iiiil iiinriiil. 'I'ho I'lial.-li 
iiioii ofiini's, kiiii’l ts or srii.iros ilnl not etrikooiio hlu.i', hnl 10- 
imiitii d s|inol:ilors of tlio rmil, whioh wiii) imw poiii|i|clo (iroiit 
titimhors of Iho Spois woro sliiiii, ami nonr li\o hiindioii pori-hod 
111 till* rivi r Twoo.l ii[miii ihoir lli^'lil. Aiiioni! llio illiisiiimisoiiplitrs 
v\iis rioiiirlas, whosiwliiol'wiiiind ilo|<rivi il hi-:i uraii 010 ; Miird.ir, 
son of Allainy ; tho I'.arls of rvioruy iind Aiiirns ; and .ihoiil Iwoiily* 
ifiiir fri'iitlonn 11 of 1 nitiioni laiik iind isiwi r 'I'lio oliiof slam w ro, 
Swiiitoii. Gordon, Litmtrsiini of raloiidar, 1 !iiiii-iiy of Daihoiisio, 
M’allor Hinoliiir.^ IIhiiit (iiirdnii, W,ilii-i ■'smtt. iiiiif olhors. iSur.li 
was tho iss'io of tho iiiiforliniato l>:iltlo of llniiiiiiloii. ’ 

dt iiaii^U* piii|ior lo nh-i rvof ihat tho soi-no of iip'ion hii«. m 
tho lidlowsm' |i;i»os, liooii triiiij-loirod Iroiii rioiiiililnn to lli<lii:oii 
Hill. Fortins llioro was an oIivioin rp-i-mi^^jiir wiio windil 
na.iiri loiiliiro to inlrodiioo iipnii the si^ni- il'n^oli IiiiiIj'iI llot- 
sp'ir, who miininiiidi ‘,1 lie* Eiiy'idi Ml tin- ffni r hiill lo ' 'I In-oi 
•tro, liowoxor. soioral pomoidoiii os wliili loii) roroiioilo 
tho sovoror iinlif|iinry lo tho siili.-lili<liiiii of Tlaliduii Hill for Ho* 
inildoii. A i-'oollisli ain-y u.is doh all d liv llio En»li«ii^ on hnlli 
opp.isuiiw. mid iiiiilor iioiirli Iho KiIIiio nrvnnis'.inpi's of tnlilros'i 
on Iho pait of iho viotois, and niisiiianm oiiii>iil on llial ofllnj 
vom|Ui-hi‘d, for llo' Enalikh Ion.*' how doiidod llio day m holh 
oiisos. Ill holh Pii-'OH, aieo a IhH'IiPi wi.s loll on tho liold of 
liattlo; till'* al Ilahdm^As at H(•lllll•llnl. iho ispote wore oMni* 
riniiidod hy III) ill-laii'd roprosonlaiito of iho proal lioiiso of Hmi- 
ylas. floof Ifoiiidi.'oii w.issmnaiind TinC’inun, i. o Losf-liifni, 
fioin III/. ri|o>iii-i|^ dofoat < and misoam.iaos ; nnd with all tlio 
por*'onal t.tliMir of his la'o, soinis lo lni\o oit,i.ivod so miiiiII 11 
iNirlioii^ol ihoir siieiioilv, as to ho iina^.'o to loiirii n.dilar) o\pp> 
rii'iioo from ti'itonli iA>aInniilv. I am tor, liowoti r, fioin inliiini- 
lim;. thill the Inuls of nnhonliiv ni.ii oiixy iiltnlnitod lo tho Ko' 
pout in liio lollowimr ikoioh. aio to ho ln'st(>rioiill\ iispriho'l oiilior 
l.i Iho old.T Hmialiis of Hiilidini Hill.cir lo him rnlh*d 7 ’///p »//*■■■ 
who sooins to havo I'liioM d llio rospiclofliis ooiinlr> iiion iiol- 
wilhstamhi'*.' Ilml, hko Iho volihratod Anno do .Mmiliiioroiiry. hn 
was pplior dofi aiod, t»r w’oiindi d, or ni."do | ri • i-or. in outv Int- 
Mo whioh fmialit. Tho lloai nt of thn skoioii is a pliaiiirti-r 
pniolv iiniiiMiiary. 

/rito iriiihlioii of tho 8 w inton liiinilv, which still siirMxos in n 
liiioni rloM'oiil, nnd lo wliioh tho iiiilhor has iho lionmir lo ho p- 
latdl, nvors. thai iho 5 iwinion who li II al Hiiiniidi'ii in tho inan- 
iior iDirinloil in tho proPodiny ox'racl, h.td shun (iordoiiN inthi r ; 
wliipliHisniiK siiftipioiil around liir adoptiiiR llnil pironmsl*iinPo,mlu 
tho loilowiiiif Pmiiiulii: Skplvli, llioiiyh il is roiidurL-ii iiniiiohuhlo 
hy othrT iiiilhontii's 

If any n nilor will tako tho troiiMp of look iny nt Fmis^nrt, For* 
dun. or othiT hislornins of tin* pi-iiod, ho will find, lh.it tho cha* 
raric-r of Iho Lord of Sw inlini, for Mirungth, uuiuagv, and p.onduct, 
IB by no iiioami vxuyguratuil. 


Jir-orsford. 18i». 

T’e Itiiiik. fi»rm hii underplot, of very fTenl Inirrei-t. In nn hlrforlrnl piny of 
eiii-'i>iiiarv leiiytli ; eii-l .i.. liii'nleiilM eiiil |ri-«'ii.i|'ei< iiir iinxixl up, 

ill Iliere HTi life. « Mil nil eidil ol real ll•-l.•ry, ihere in iii.ili'ny in eillier i.i pi>.« 
lent Ilitir lie.nc iiiiiiwu\iii i.i llie plot of nov i!i.iiii.i ul wlit-li itie ncion 
slioiilil lie in llie poiiliiiiK Ilf Kiiuiiiiel iiiul .Si-oi) ind, ni iii.v if tiie very iiiiiiier- 
011 * prilmln ul ilonliT u iirf.ne. 'I'lie w imle iiiii reM, lll>'l■lsl, ol ilie KUiry. le eii. 
groove I l.> i»o eli.ir.ir'en- lll■ll•■||ln| ini ii ,iii|ieiir« In iik, « iili yn-iii loice Mini 
prolsil.r.iw , Iiiul foiiii.i-'eii w -ill ■'■•iiM '1 r.ilili ill .me! eflii 1 ”| 

X I*' MiIi-h iiiiiyiMiiiiiiiih iloiii link Joli.iiiiiee .Swiiitcn, iiiiif|iiuin vnre liurriilii 
piae.iiim PKeliiiiiiivii, il I'l ii-, O ei ll■l|l||ll••lll » iiiel.x li I iini- vi« lindic laM-'anwiI 
Ill'll ii.iliilj;i'ie M>|it e |iri>!e<.iM, ciii.hI I i-e I'l xiiiMoiiN'riiii., nee ill tin ix>r>la 
fiieiii-.. Ill iiuiiili-iifiiiiii n-iiiiilok. rjiii voi.. l■lll■|■l.llll ilniriiilo« vel liiiiniiliw iiiip.io 
eiiliiii, k.i!nit>iriiiii Jneniis penli ri* toiiiiiini I Vm'i'ihI.iiiI iiiifi.iii ijiii v»|iiit, el ia 
iiiiiniiie Doiiiiiii Iiowlh peiieiriilniiiiix, >ii vel ■.ii- viia Pniiiiii.iir, \el K.ilb>iii 11’. 
nnliii'H cum liuiiuru •cciuiilhiiiiiia,'’ d:gl— /•tn c/u/i, Siott~CAiwiM‘n, vuL IL 
p. 4J4.J 




HALIDON HILL 


DRAMATIS 

SCOTTrSH. 

The Regent of Scotland. 

GoRDOaV, 

SWINTON, 

Lennox, • 

Rofs ****^**** J-SIcoWLA Chiefs and Nobles, 

Maxwell, 

Johnstone, 

Lindesay, 

Adam d^ Vipont, a Knight Temglar, 


PERSONJS. 

The Prior op Maison-Died. 

Kevnald, Swinton's Sijuire, 

Hob Hattelv, a Border Moss- Trooptr, 

Heralds. 

ENGLISH. 

Kino Edward III. 

ChANDO!!, ) 

I^RCY, > English and Norman NdbUo. 

InnA^AoNT, ) 

The Abbot of Walthamstow. ^ 


ACT I. 


The norlhcm side of the eminence of Halidon. 
The. back Scene represents the summit of the 
oscentj occupied by the Rear-guard of the Sottish 
army’. Bodies oj armed Men appear as ad pane- 
ing from dijferent points^ to join the main Body. 

Enter Ob Vipont and the Prior op Maibon-Died. 
vipont. 

No further, Path#*r— here I need no guidance-^ 

I have already brought your peaceful step 
Too near the verge of buttle. 

PRIOR. 

Pain would I nee you join some Boron’s banner, 
Before I sny nirewell The honour’d sword 
That fought bo wcdl in Syria, should not wave 
Amid the ignoble crowd. 

VIPONT. 

Each spot is noble in a pitched field, ' 

So that a man has room to baht and fall on’t. 

But 1 shall find out friends. ’Tis scarce twelve years 
Since 1 left Scotland for the wars of Palestine, 

And then the flower of all the Scottish nobles 
Were known to me; and 1, in my degree, 

Not all unknown to them. 

PRIOR. 

Alas ! there have been changes since that time ; 

The Roydl Bruce, with Randolph, Douglas, Gra> 
Intone, * 

Then shook in field* the banners which now moulder 
Over their graves i’ l^e chancel. 

vtpoirr. 

And tVsnee cogies it. 

That while 1 look’d on inany a well-known crest 
And blazon’d shield,* as hitherward we came, 

The fae'es of the Barons who displayed them 
Were all unknown to me. Brave youths thef^ 
seem'd ; 

Vet, surely, fitter to adorn the tilt-yard. 

Than to be leadeis of a war. Their followers, 
Voung like themselves, seem like themselves un- 
practised — 

Look at their battle-rank. 

PRIOR. 

I cannot gaze on’t with undnzzled eye. 

So thick the rays dart bock lh>m shield and helmet. 
And sword and battle-axe, and spear and pennon. 
Sure ’tis a gallant show ! The Bruce himself 

* IMS.—** Tve ImikVl on many a well-kavwn pednoa 
Plavinc the air,*' fte.J 

VoL. VIII. 


Hath often conquer’d at the head of fewer 
And worse appointed followers. 

vipont. , 

Ay, but ’twas Bruce that led them. Reverend 
Father, 

’Tis not the falchion’s weight decides a combat; 

It is the strong and skilful hand that wields it. 

Ill fate, that wc should lack th^noble King, 

And all his champions now ! ITnie call’d them noti 
For when 1 parted hence for Palestine, 

The brows of most were free from grizzled hair. 

PRIOR. 

Too true, alas ! But well voii know, in Scotlaiict 
Few haii% are silver’d uiidernpath the helmet ; 

’Tia cowls like luiiio which hide them. ’Mongst the 
laity, 

War's iho rash reaper, who thrusts in his sickle 
Before the grain is white. In threescore years 
And ten. which I have seen, I have outlived 
Wellnigh two generations of our nobles. 

The race which holdst yon summit is the third. 

VIPONT. 

Thou mayst outlive them also. 

PRIOR. 

Hbaven forefend I * 
My prayer shall be, that Heaven will close my eyeSi 
Before they look upon the wrath to come. 

VIPONT. 

Retire, retire, good Father I— Pray for Scotland--* 
Think not on me. Here comes an ancient friend. 
Brother in arms, with whom to-day I’ll join me. 
Back to your choir, sssemble all your brotherhoodt' 
And weary Heaven with prayers for victory.^ 

PBIOR. 

Heaven’s blessing rest with thee, 

Champion of Heaven, and fif thy suffering country I 
\.ExU Prior. Vipont draws a little asuUt 
lets down the heaver of his helmet. 

Enter Swinton, followed by Retnald and othorw^ 
to whom he speaks as he snJLers. • 

swinton. 

Halt here, and plant my pennon, till the Regent 
^ssign our band its station in the host. 

RETNALD. 

That must be by the Standard. We have hod 
That right since good Saint David’s reign at leasts 
Fain would I see the Marcher would dispute it. 

♦ IMfl.-*‘Tlio youth! who hold." Ac., "oro.") , 
t 1319 with ks SeoUuid i weal"] ^ 
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SWINTOIf. 

Peace, Reynold! Wheie tlie general plants the 
soldier, , . , 

There is hi%pInco of honour, and there only 
His valour enn win worship. Thou* rt of ihow, 
Who would have war’s aeep art hour the wild sem- 
blnnrc 

Of some disorder’d hunting, where, pell-mell, 

Knch trusting to the swiltnoss of his horse. 
Gallants press on to see the quarry full. 

Von stcel'Clnd Southrons, Roytiaid, are no deer; 
And England’s Edward is no stag at buy. 

viPONT indrnnein^.) 

There needed not, to bhr/on forth the Swinton, 

Hia nneierit hurgoiiL-t, the snlvlo Boar 
Chain'd to the gnarl’d oak,*— nor liia proud step, 
Nor giant stature, nor the ponderous iiinee, 

Wliini only he, of Seorlaiid’s realm, eaii wield; 

Hia diseipime and wisdom mark the leader. 

As doth his frame the champion. Hail, brave 
Swinton ! 

SWINTON. 

Brave Templar, thanks ! Sueii your cross d shoulder 
srienkayou; 

Hut the closed via ir. which coneeala your feniwei^ 
Forbiiis more knowledge. Umfraville, perhaps — 


vipoirr. 

All slain 7—8^8 ! 

SWINTON. 

Ay, all, De Vipont. And their jnttrihutesL 

John with the Long Spear— Arcliibald with the Axe^ 

Richard the Ready— and my youngest darling, 

My Fair-hair’d William -do out now survive 
In measures which the gray -hair’d m.natrcla sing, 
When they make maidens weep. 

VIPONT. 

These wars with England, they have rooted out 
The flowers of Christendom. Knights who might 
win 

The sepulchre of Christ from the rude heathen, 

Fall in unholy warfare I 

SWINTON. 

Unholy warfare? ay, well hast thou named it: 

But not with England— would her cloth-yard shafts 
Had bored tlirir ciiiraascs ! Their lives had been 
Loai likci their grondaire’s, in the bold defence 
Of tlifir dear couiitryt— but in private feud 
With the proud Gordon, fell iny Long-spear’d John, 
He with the Axe, and bp men colh^d the Ready, 

Ay, and my Knir-hair’d Will— the Gordon’s wrath 
Devour’d my gallant issue. 


vi?oNT (MnrJosin^ his helmet.') 

No ; one leas worthy ol our sacred Order. 

Yet, uiilcas Syrian suns have scorch’d iny features 
Swart a.4 my sahle visor, Alan Swinton 
Will welcome Symoii V'lpunt. 

SWINTON {embracing him.) 

As the blithe reaper * 

Welcomes a practised mate, wli^li (lie ripe harvest 
Lies deep before him, rikI the sun is high ! 

Tlioii’lt follow yon old pennon, wilt thou not? 

*Tis tatter’d since tliuu saw’st it, and the Boar- 
heads « 

I,ook as if brought from off some Christmas board, 
Where knives had not^ih’d them deeply. 

VIPONT. 

Have with them, ne'er tlicless. The Stuart’s Chrauer, 
The BUmhIv Heart of Douglas. Ross’s l.yiiflihaas, 
Sutherlaiias WiUl-cats, nor the. royal Lion, 

Raniuiint in golden treasure, wins me from them. 
We'lf buck the Boar-heads bravely. 1 see round 
them 

A chose.n band of lanres — some well known to me. 
Where’s the main body of thy followers ? 

SWINTON. 

Syinon de Vipont thou dost sec them all 
Thot Swinton's bugle-horn can call to battle, 
However loud it rings. There's not a boy 
Left in my hnlN, w/iose arm has strength enough 
To hear a sword— there’s not a man behind, 
However old, who moves without a stall*. 

Striplings and graybenrds, every one is here, 

And here all should be— Scotland needs them all: 
And more and better men, were each a Hercules, 
And yonder handful centupled. 

VIPONT. 

A thousand followers— such, with friends and kins- 
men. 

Allies and vassals, thou wert wont to lead— 

A thousond followers shrpnk to sixty Itinees 
In twelve years* space!— And thy bfave sons. Sir 
Alan? 

Alas ! 1 fear to adi. 

SWINTON. 

All slain, De Vipont. In my empty home 
A puny babe haps to a widow’d mother, 

“ Whore is my grand sire ? wherefore do yon weep ?” 
But for that prattler, I.yulph’s house is heirless. 

I’m an old oak, from which the foresters 
Have hew’d four goodly boughs, and left beside me 
Only a sa^iling, which the fawn may crush 
Aa be aprings over it. 

* TThe armorial (learines of the ancient family of A winton 
are a eheverun, or, betm'pn thruH* btmm' hntd;i eraseil, ar 
jcfil. Crbst— a boar ehainod '» a tn'^, i,n<i a .ova. on an ee • 
omU 8v?Fwn»s— two twon Mmidnis on a comport 


VIPONT. 

Since thou dost weep, tiieir death is unavenged 7 

SWINTON. 

Templar, what think’st ilioii me?— See yonder rock. 
From which (he fountain giisbes— is it less 
Compact oi ndamnnt, though waters flow from it? 
Firm hearts have nioister eyes. — They ore avenged* 
I wept not (ill tliev were— till (lie proud Gordon 
Had with bis life-blood dyed iny father’s sword, 

1p guerdon that he thiiinNI iny father’s lineage, 

And tlieii I wept my sons; and, as the Gordon 
Lay at my feet, there was a tear for him, 

Which iniiigled with the rest. We had been friends. 
Had shared the banquet and the chose together 
Fought side hy side,— and our first cause of sirixe^ 
Wo to the pride of both, was but a light one 1 

VIPONT. 

You are at feud, then, with the mighty Gordon? 

SWINTON. 

At deadly feud. Here ii. this Border-land, 

Where the sire’s quarrels descend upon the son 
As due a part of his inheritance, 

As the strong castle and the ancient blazon. 

Where private Vengeance holds the scales of justiee^ 
Weighing each drop of blood as scrupulously 
As Jews or F«omhnrds balance silver pence, 

Not in this land ’twixt Solway and Saint Abb’s, 
Rages a bitterer fend than mine and theirs, 

The Swinton and the Gordon. 

VIPONT. 

You. with some threescore lances— and the Gordon 
Leading a thousand followers. 

SWINTON. 

You rate him far too low. Sinoe-yoil sought'Palco- 
line, ' , 

He hath hod grants of hayonjes and lordships 
In ihe far-distant North. A thousand horse ■ 

His southern friends ami vassals always number’d. 
Add Badenoch kerne, and liolrsefi^tn Oey and Spey 
He’ll count a thousand more. — And now. Do Vipont 
bfrthe Boar-heads seem in your I'ves less worthy 
For lock of followers— seek yoncier standard— 

The bounding Stag, with a bravo host around it; 
There the young Gordon makes his earliest Held, 
And pants to win his spurs. His father’s friend. 

As well as nunc, thou wert— go. join his pennon, 
And grace him with thy presence. 


When you were frienda, I was the fKend of both. 

And now I can be enemy to neither x 

But my poor person, though but slight the aid 


mfjrt. whereon are tho worde, Je Penas.*'— Douglas's Uaronags 
t IMS.—" Of the dw-f lanu that miiapd them— Nit io ieoA,** 
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Joins on this field the banner of the two 
Which hath the siiiaUeai following. 

SWINTON. 

Spoke like the genoroiis Knight, w'ho gove up all, 

Leading and hirtiahip, in n heathen land 

Til fight, a ('Christian soldier! ^ Yet in earnest, 

I pray, Do Vipont, you would join the Gordon 
In ihw high haiile. ‘Tis a noble youth,— , 

So fnine (loth vouch him,— amorous, quick, and 
valiant: * 

Takes krfgfuhood, too, tlya day, arW well may use 
His spurs too raslil> • in tne wish to win them. 

A friend like iht'e beside him in thgifight, # 

Were worth a hundred spears, to rein his valour 
And temper it with priidi nee 'tis the aged eagle 
Tenches liis brood to gaze upon the sun. 

With e\e undazzlcd. 

VIPONT. 

Alas, brave S winton ! Wouldst thou train the hunter 
That soon must bring thee to the bay ? Your custom, 
Y'liir mnstgniehrisiian, savage, fiend-like custom, 
Hinds Gordon to avenge his i'atlicr’s death. 

SWlNTON. 

Why, i-e it so ! I look for nothing else : 

My part was acted when I slew* his father, 
Avengiii" my four sons — Young Gordon’s sword, 

Jf It should find my iieart, can ns‘*er infiict there 
A pang so poignant as his father’s did. 

Hut I would perish by n mible liand, 

And ^ueli will his be if he hear him nobly, 

Nobly and wisely on this field of Halidoii. 

Enter a Pursuivant. 

PURSUIVANT. 

Sir Kid'jhts to council !— 'lis the Regent’s order. 
That knights and men of lending meet him instantly 
Hefiire the rovnl stand'inl. Kdward’s army 
Is seen from the lull-summit. 

8 WINTOV. 

Say to the Regent, we obey his orders. 

[Exit PCRSUIV’ANT. 

[To Rrynald. 1 Hold thou my casque, and furl my 
pennon iin 

Close to thf staff. I will not show mv eresi. 

Nor ^'tniirlnrd. till the common foe shall clinlicnge 
them. 

ril wake no civil strife, nor tempt the Gordon 
With aught that’s like defiance. 

VIPONT. 

Will he not know your features ? 


Council ^ Scottish Nobles and Chitifs. Surnia* 
land, Ross, Lennox, Maxwell, and other Nohteo 
of the highest rank^ are ctos to the Kcgent’s per- 
son ^ and in the act of kern debate, Vipont, tPilh 
Gordon and others^ rSmain eronped at some 
distance on the ritfht hand of the Stntfe Oh the 
Ic/t^ standing also apart^ is Swinton, alone and 
bare-headed. 'J'he Nobles are dressed in High- 
land or Ldtwiand habits^ as historical ctistume 
re quires. Trumpets^ Heralds^ i^c, are in altend- 
atice,* 

LENNOX. 

Nay, Lordlings, put no shame upon my counsels. 

1 did but snv, if wc retired a little, 

We should have fnirf^r field and better vantage. 

I’ve seen King Robert — ay, the Bruce himself— 
Retreat six leagues in length, and think no aliama 
on’t. 

REGENT. 

Ay, but King Edward sent a haughty message. 
Defying us to battle on this field, 

1'his very hill of Halidon ; if we leave it 
Unfoiight withal, it squares not with our honour. 

SWINTON {apart.) 

]IpeIous honour, thnPallows the enemy. 

And such an enemy ns this same Edward, 

To choose our fielil of battle ! 4Ie kflbws how 
To make our Scottish pride betray its master 
Into the pitfall. 

IDurin g th is speech Qie debate among the Nobles 
is continued. 

SUTHERLAND {oloud.) 

We w'ill not hni'k one furlor.|f-not one yard, 

No, nor one inclaia where’er we find the fo& 

Or where the foe finds us, there will wo fight him. 
Retreat will dull the spirit of our followers. 

Who now stand prompt for bu tie. 

• ROSS, * 

My Lords, me.tliinks greet Mororelint has doubts, 
That, if his Northern clans once turn the scam 
Of their cheek’d hose behind, it will be hard 
To hall and rally them. 

SUTHERLAND. 

, Say’st thou, MncDoiiiicir.t— Add another falsehood. 

I .And name when Mornichni wascownni or traitor r 
'rhine island rnee, as chromelis ean tell. 

Were oft affianced ti» the Southron ciiise; 
r.oviiig the weight and temper of their grilil, 

More than the w* ighi and temper of their steeL 


SWINTON. 

He never saw me. In the distant North, 

Agajnsi his will, 'ris said, lea iriends detain’d him 
During his nurture caring nut, belike.. 

To trust a pledge so precious near the Boar-tuaka 
It was a natural but needless caution : 

1 wage no war with children for 1 iliinx 
Too de^ly on mine own. 

VIPONT. . 

I Iw^'e thought on it, and will see the Gordon 
As we go heneet i.* eoiiiicil. I do bear 
A cro.^s, which biadsS'ie to be f/'hri«tian priest. 

As well IIS Chrisrianachbmpion.t G id may grant, 
I'luit I, at egtee his father’s friend and yours. 

May make some peage boiwixt you.S 

• SWINTON. 

When that your priestly zi^al, and knightly valoqr, 
Shall force iHb grave to render ui> the dead. 

[Exeunt severally. 


Peace, my Loirls, h< 

ROSS {throwing down his Glove.) 
MncDoniudl wilt not peace ! There lies my pled^ 
Proud Murarcliat, to witness thee a liar. 

MAXWELL. 

Brought I all Nithsdole from the Western Border; 
Left 1 my lowers exposed to luraying England, 

And 'thieving Annundale, to si*e such misrule? 

JOHNSTONE. 

Who speaks of Annnmhile? Dare Maxwell slanibi 
The gentle House of Lochwoud'llT 

REGENT. 

Ponce. Tiorrflings, once again. We represent 
The Mniestv*of ScoilaiKT— in out presence 
Brawl.ng is treason. 

SUTHERLAND. 

Were it in presence of the King himself 
What should prevent my saying 


SCENE II. 

TTie summit qf Halidon //iVf, he/ore the Regents 
[Vent. ■/ he Royal Standard ly Scotland is seen 
in the bark-ground^ irifh the fiennons and Ban- 
ners of the principal Nbbtes around it. 


* IMS. 


1 1.118. 


X IMat. 


— " SlHirply.”! 

— “ A «»• do pHiis*.'' &fi.1 
— “ The r.nim I wi>nr npimintii me Clirisflan priest, 
ila well iiji Cliruiiuu wsrriur." ftc.4 


Ent r liiNDBSAV. 

LiNPEBAY. 

You must determine qiiit'kiy Scarce a mife 
Parts our vanguard from ward’s. On the plain, 

§ I Til fhi' MS. tlis irpne termisiiti-f with this liiip I . 

* IMiirnrrliaii* m fhi* mirii'iit ivuflu; ihnigiittlMiii of the fSsris 
uf (SiiitifriuiHl. ch-v ante, inure rj4. note | 

IT I Lunhuuml (.'MiUhi \ius Uw unciviil wol «f ihs JohiulMHM 
Lunlii ol AnusadoJv I 
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Briffhf pJeam* of armour flaah.throuRh clouda of diiat. 
Like stars through frost-mist— steeds neigh, and 
weapons clash— , . , , . 

And arrows soon will whistle— the worst sound 
That waits on English ^ar. -You must determine. 

hbosmt. 

We are determined. We will spareproud Edward 
Half of the ground that parts us.— Onward. Lords; 
Saint Andrew strike fur Scotland ! We will lead 
The middle ward ourselves, the Royal Stondard 
Display'd beside us : and beneath its shadow. 

Shall the young gallants, whom we knight this day. 
Fight for their golden spurs.— Lennox, thou’rt wise, 
And wilt obey command— lead thou the rear. 

LENNOX, f 

The rear .—why I the rear ? The van were fitter 
For him who fought abreast with Robert Bruce. 

BWiNTON {apart.) 

Discretion hath forsaken Lennox too! 

The wisdom he was forty years in gathering 
Has left him in nn instant. "I'is contagious 
Even to witness frenzy. 

SUTHSaLAND. 

The Rejgent hath deteriiiintMi well. The rear ^ , 
Suits him the best who counsuH'd our retreat.' 

• « LENNOX. 

Proud Northern Thane, the van were soon the rear. 
Were thy disorder’d followers planted there. 

SUTHERLAND. 

Then, for that very word 1 make a Vow, 

By my broad Earldom, and my father’s soul, 

That if I have not leading of the^n, 

1 will not fight to-day ! ^ 


Anon I'll give you reason why you should not 
There’s other work in hand 

GORDON. 

I will but ask his name. There's in his presoncO 
Something that works upon me like a spell, 

Or like the feeling made my childish ear 
Doat upon tales of superstitious dread, 

Attracting while they ch-ll’d niy heart with fear. 

Now, born the Gordon, 1 do feel right well 

I'm bound to fear naught garth ly— And 1 fear naught 

I’ll know who ^his man is 

, [Accosts SwiNTon. 
^r Knight, I pray you, of your gentle courtesy, 
tell your hoxour'd name. 1 am ashamed. 

Being unknown in arms, to say that mine 
Is Adam Gordon. 


BwiNTOK {shows emo/ton, but instantly subdues it.) 
It is a name that soundeth in niy ear 
Like to a death-knell— ay, and like the call 
Of the shrill trumpet to the mortal lists : 

Yet'tis a name which ne'er hath been dishonour'd. 
And never will, I trust— most surely neater 
By such a youth as thou. 


GORDON. 

There’s a my^stcrioiis courtesy in this, 

And yet it yields no answer to my question. 

1 trust you hold the Gordon not unworthy 
To know the naincfhe asks? 

BWINTON. 

Worthy of all that openness and honour 
May snow to friend or foe— but, for my name, 
Vipont will show it you; and, if it sound 
Harsh in your ear,* remember that it knells there 
Rut at your own request. This day, at least. 
Though seldom wont to keep it in concealmenL , 
As there's no cause 1 should, you had not heard it 


MUHB. 

Morarchat ! thou the leading of the van ! 

Not whilst MacDonm^ll Uvea. ^ 

BWINTON {apart.) 

Nay, then a stone would speak. 

Andresses the Regent.] May’t please your Grace, 
And you, great Lords, to hear an old man’s counsel, 
That hath seen fights enow. These open bickerings 
Dishearten all our host. If that your Grace, 

With these great Earls and Lords, must net ds debate, 
T.et the closed tent conceal your disagreement • 
Else 'twill be said, ill fares it with the dock. 

If shepherds wrangle, when the wolf is nigh. 

regent. 

The old Knight counsels well. T.et every I.ord 
Or Chief, who lends five hundred men or more. 
Follow to council - others are excluded— 

We'll have no vulgar censurera of our conduct— 

, • . . . [Lookinjr at Swinton. 

Young Gordon, your high rank and numerous fol- 
lowing 

Give you- a seat with us, though yet unknighted. 

GORDON. 

I pray you, pardon me. My youth’s unfit 
To sit in council, when that Knight's gray hain 
And wisdom wait without. 


regent. 

Do a^ou will I we deign not bid you twice. 

Regent, Robb, •Sutherlanp* Lennox, 
Maxwell, i^c. enter the Tent. The rest 
remain grouped about the Stage. 

GOBDON lobset’vmF swinton.) 

That helmetlesB old Knight, his giant statur& 

Hia awful gpeents of rebuke and wisdom. 

Have caught my fancy etrangely. He doth seem 
Idke to some vision'd form which I have dream'd o£ 
But never saw with waking eyes till now. 

I will accost him. 


Pray you, do not so ; 


GORDON. 

This strange 

VlPONT. 

The mystery is needful. Follow me. 

1 7'Af y retire behind the side Scene. 
BWINTON {loo/Hne after them.) 

'Tis a brave youth. How blush'd bis noble cheek, 
While youthful modesty, and the ciiibarrassnient 
Of curiosity, comhtriod with wonder, 

And half suspicion of some slight intended, 

All mingled in the flush ; but soon ’ twill deepen 
Into revenge’s glow. How slow is Vipont 1— 

1 wait the issue, ns I’ve seen spectators 
Suspend the motion even of the eyi lids. 

WluMi the slow gunner, with his lighted match, 
Appr>)neh’d the charg’d cannon, in the act 
To waken its dread slumbers. — Now 'tis out;. 

He draws his sword, and rushes towards me, 

Who will nor seek nor shun him. 

Enter Gordon, withheld by Vipont. 

VIPONT. 

Hold, for the sake of Heaven ! — O, for the sake 
Of your dear country, hold !— Has Swiiitdh slam 
your fathiAr, 

And must you, therefore, be yourself a parricide, 
And stand recorded ns ihe wj/isl^ traitor, 

Who, in her hour of need, h^(;Quntry’8 cause 
Deserts, that he may wreak a private wrong 7— 
Look to yon bnnncr—that is Scotland'^ standarili 
Look to the Regent— he is Scotland’s general ; 
Look to the English — they are Scotland’s foemen I 
Bewmk thee, then, thou art a eon of Scotland, 

And think on naught beside.t 

GORDON. 

He hath come here to brave mei-rOfT! unhand 
me!— 

Thou cans] not be my father's ancient friend, 

Thou Btand'st 'twixt me and he who slew my father. 

VIPONT. 

You kimw not Swinton. Scarce one pissing thought 
Df his high mind was with you ; now, hia soul 
Is fix d on this day's battle. You might slay him 
/ ^ fi** l**t line! of VipoBt'iapeocIi ore intor- 
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.\t unawanra before he saw your blade drawn.^ 
Stand atill, and watch him close.* 

Enter MAxwsLL/rom the Tent. 

.BWINTON. 

How go our councils, Maxwell, may I ask 1 

MAXWELL. 

As wild, as if the very wind and sea 
With every breeze and every billow battled 
For their pi ecedence.t ^ ^ 

SW1NT9N. 

Most sure they are possessM ! Some evil spirit, ^ 
To mock their valour, robs them of discretion. ' 
Fie, he, upon’t ! — O, that Dunfermline’s tomb 
Could render up The Bruce ! that Spain’s red shore 
Could give us back the good Lord James of Douglas ! 
Or that fierce Randolph, with his voice of terror, 
Were here, to awe these brawlers to submission ! 

VIPONT (to GORDON.) 

Thou hast pqpised him at more leisure now. 

GORDON. 

I sec the mant form which all men speak of, 

The staudy port— hut not the sullen eve, 

Not' the bloodthirsty look, that should belong 
To him that made me orphan. 1 shall need 
To name my lather twice ere I ca^i strike 
At such gray hairs, ond face of such command ; 

Yet iny nan'd clenches ou iiiy falchion-hilt. 

In token he shall die. 


ouaooiT. 

These, then, are his,~the relics of his power; 

worth a host of ordinary men.— 

And I must slay my country’s sagest leader, 

And crush by numbers thatBetermined handful, • 
When most my country needs their practised aid. 
Or mcri will say, ‘There goes degenerate Gordon » 
His father’s blood is on the Swinton’s sword. 

And his is in his scabbard 1” [Ahuee 

. vipoNT (apart.) 

High blood and mettle, mix'd with early wisdom, 
Sparkle in this brave youth. If ho survive 
This evil omen’d day, I pawn my word, 

That in the ruin which I now forebode, 

Scotland has trcasur&lett.— How close ho eyes 
Each look and step of S win ton ! Is it hate. 

Or is it admiration, or are both 
Commingled strangely in that steady gazel 

[SwiNTON and Maxwell return jrom the boS^ 
tom of the Stage. 


MAXWELL. 

The storm is laid at length amongst these counsel* 
• lora; 

Sec, they come forth. 


• • • . SWINTON. 

And it is more than time ; 

For 1 can mark the vanguard aftrher^ 
Handling their quivers— bending up their bows. 


VIPONT. 

Need I again remind you, that the place 
Permits not private quarrel 7 

GORDON. 

I’m calm. 1 will not seek —nay, I will shun it— 
And yer methinks that such debate’s the fashion. 
You've heard how taunts, reproaches, and the lie, 
The he itself, have flown from mouth to mouth ; 

As if a band of ceiisants were disputing 
About a foot-ball match, rather than Chiefs 
Were ordering a battle. 1 am young. 

And lack experience; tell me, brave De Vipont, 

Is such the fashion of your wars in Palestine 7 

VIPONT. 

’ Such it at times hath been ; and then the Cross 
Hath sunk before the Crescent. Heaven’s cause 
Won us not victory where wisdom was not. — 
Behold yon English host come slowly on. 

With equal front, rank marshall’d upon rank, 

As if one spirit ruled one moving body ; 

The leaders, in their places, each prepared 
To charge, support, and rally, as the fortune 
Of changeful battle needs :— then look on ours, 
Broken, disjointed, as the tumbling surges 
Which the winds wake at random. Look on both, 
And dread the issue ; yet theru might be succour. 

GOBDON. 

We're fearfully o'ermatch’d in discipline ; 

So even 4 py inexperienced eye can judge. 

What succour save in Heaven 7 « 

•• 

VIPONT. , 

Heaven acts by hiitjiar. means. The artist’s skill 
Supplies in war, as iiwnc^hanic crafts, 

Deflcjency of tools. There’s courage, wisdom, 
And skill cndhgh, live in one leader here, 

As, flung into the balahce. might avail 
To countej^ise tne odds twixt that ruled host 
And our wild multitude.— I must not name him. •• 


Enter the Regent and Scottish horde. 

REGENT. 

Thus shall it be, tlien^ since may no better ; 
And, since no Lor#^ill yield one jot of way 
To this high urgency, or give the vanguanf 
Up to another’s guidance, we will abide them 
Even on this bent ; and as our troops are rank’d, 
8o shall they meet the foe. OHief, nor Thane, 

Nor Noble, can complain of the precedence 
Which chance has thus assign’d him. 

SWINTON (apart.) 

O, sara discipline. 

That levies to chance the marshalling of a battle I 

GORDON. 

Move him to speech, De Vipont. 

VIPONT. 

Move Am/— Move whom 7 

GORDON. 

Even him, whom, bin brief space since 
My hand did burn to put to utter silence. 

VIPONT. 

I’ll move it to him.— Swinton, Elfieak to them, * 
They lack thy counsel soreiy. 

SWINTON. ^ 

Had I the thousand spears which once I led, 

I had not thus been silent. But men’s wisdom 
Is rated by their means. From the poor leader 
Of sixty lances, who seeks words of weight 7 

GORDON (steps foneard.) 

Swinton, there’s that of wiraom on thy brow. 

And valour in thine eye, and that of peril 
In this most urgent hour, •that bids me say,— 

Bids tne^ thy mortal foe, say, — Swinton, speak. 
For King and Country’s sake ! 


GOBDON. 

I guess, but dare not ask. — What band is yonder. 
Arranged so closely as the English discipline 
Hath marshall’d their beat files 7 


SWINTON. 

Nay, if that voice commands me, apeak Lwill; 
It aounda as if the dead lays charge on me. 


VIPONT. BEGENT • 

Know’s thou not the pennon 7 I To Lennox, with whom he has been eonsulHng,) 

One day, perhws,. thou’ It see it all too closely,— »Tis better than you think. This broad hill-side 

It 18 Sir Alan Swinton s. • Affords fair compass for pur power’s display 

* 1BI13.— *' Ynu mint not hme— not whnr the RoprI Standard Rank above rank rising in seemly tiers i 

Awaiie the attack of Brotlanil*» So that the rearward stands as fair and open—* 
Akiumt Ihe eimmun foe— wane pnvale quarrel. . 

He lini««M you not— hie thought i* on the event t (•* Mad aa the lea end winJ, when both eunlond 

Ofthii day^a field. Stand siiU and wateb him eloMT.*'] Which lath iiii«htior.”-J>siiiM.J 
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SWINTON. 

As e’er stood mark beforu on English archer. 

KBGENT. 

Who dares to say.so 7— Who is’t dare impeach 
Our rule of discipline 7 I 

SWINTON. 

A poor Knight of these Mariihea, good my Lord ; 
Alnri of Swinton, wlio hsth kept a house here, 

He and his ancestry, since the old days 
Of Malcolm, called the Maiden. 

BE6ENT. . ... 

Voii have brought here, even to this pitched field, 

In which the royal Banner is displn/d, 

] think some sixty spears, Sir Knight of Swmton t 
( lur musters name no more. * 

SWINTON. 

I brought each man I had ; and Chief, or Earl, 
Thane, Duke, or digiiiinry, brings no more : 

And with them brought 1 what may here be useful— 
An aged eye; which, what in Kiiglniid, Scotland, 
Spain, France, and Flanders, hath seen fifty battles, 
And ta’en some judgment of ihcin ; a stark hand too, . 
Which plays ns with a straw with this same niacc, — 
Which if a young arm here can wield more lightly, 

I never more will oiler wonf of counsel. « • •> 

LENNOX. 

Hear him, mj^ordf it is the noble Swinton— 

Ue hath had high experience. 

MAXWELL. 

He is noted 

The wisest warrior *twixl the Tweed and Solway, — 
1 do beseech you, hcai^liiin. 

JOHNSTONE. •• 

Ay, hoar the Swinton — hear stout old Sir Alan ; 
Maxwell and Johnstone both agree for once. 

RECENT. 

Where’s your inmatiefflce now 7 s 
Late you were all for battle, would not hear 
Ourself pronounce a word—aiid now you gaze 
On yon old warrior, in his antique armour, 

As if he were arisen from the den<l, 

To bring us Bruce’s counsel for the battle. « 

SWINTON. 

’Tis a proud word to speak * but he who fought 
IjOiig under Robert Bruce, nay something guess, 
Without corniiitinientioii with the dead, 

At what he would have cuiiiiseird. — Bruco had 
hidden ye 

Review your battle-order, marshnll’d broadly 
Here on the bare lull-side, and bidden you mark 
Yon clouds of Southron archers, bearing down 
To the green ineudow-laiids wbich stretch beneath — 
The Bruce had warn’d you. not a slinft to-diiy 
Biirshall find markVirhiii a Scottish bosom. 

If thus our field be onlcr’d. The callow boys. 

Who draw but four-foot bows, shall gall our front, 
While on our niaiiiward, and upon tlie rear. 

The cloth-yard shafts shall fall like dentil’s own 
docts. 

And, though blind men discharge them, find n mark. 
Thus shall we die the death of slaughter’d deer, 
Which, driven into the toils, are shot at ease 
By boys and women, while they toss aloft 
All idly and in vain their bronehy horns. 

As we ahall shake our unavailing speur^r 

REGENT. 

TUah, tell not me 1 If their shot fall like hail, 

Our men have Milan coats to bear it out. 


SWINTON. 

Never did EMnourer temper steel on stithy 
That made euro fence against an English i 


arrow; 


* JMB.* - siisfd iM tlilfk ”1 

* ('* The laneroiiii Rlmndiminent nr primta diwieiwion, on the 
nrt of Qordun, which tbi* hiatorinn h«« deiicriliod as a momen* 
liirl inipiilae. is dieted liy tlw dramalMt with mat akill and 
kiNiwIcdm of huinan Aelira. u the n«rall of many powarrul 
and cfinflietmi.* emoliona He haa, w« ikink. been vf«iy puccom- 
All ill hb attempt to expma the I'Mitatma, and, «ini«timei re- 
troyrndo moannenla of a ygunr and ardent mind, in ila tranai- 
Iwn fWiai Um mat glow of indiffoathm agaiml hit hraeditorr 


A cobweb goasamcr were guard as good* 

Against a waap-siiiig. 

REGENT. 

Who fears a wa8p-8ting7 

SWINTON 

1, niy Lord, fear none 

Yet should a wise man brush the insect oii^ 

Or he may smart for it. 

REGENT. 

We’ll keep the hill ; it is the vantage ground 
When the main battle Jbfns. 

^ a SWINTON. 

It ne’er will join, while their light archcry 
Can foil our spearmen and our barbed liorse. 

To hope Plaiitagenet wfiuld seek close combat 
When he con conquer riskless, is to deem 
Sagacious Edward simpler than q babe 
III battle-knowledge. Keep the hill, my Lord, 

With the main body, if it is your pleasure ; 

But let a body of your chosen, horse t 
Make execution on yon waspish archers. 

I’ve done such work before, and love it well; 

If ’tis your pleasure to give me the leading, 

The dames of Sherwood, Inglewood, and Wcardale 
Shall sit in widowhood and long for venison. 

And long in vain. Whoe’er remembers Bannock- 
burn,— • 

And when shall Scotsman, till the lost loud trumpet, 
Forget that stirring word 1 — knows that great battlo 
Even thus was fought and won. 

LENNOX. 

This is the shortest road to bandy blows ; 

For when the bills step forth and bows go bock, 
Then is the moment tfiat our hardy apenrmen. 

With their strong bodies, and their stubborn hearts. 
And limbs well knit by inouijtain exercise. 

At the close lug shall foil the short-breathed 
Southron. 

SWINTON, 

I do not say the field will thus be won ; 

The F.nglisn host is numerous, hrnve, and loyal ; 
Their Muiinreh most aceon^phsh’d in war’s art, 
Skill’d, resolute, and wary 

BEGENT. 

And if your scheme secure not victory,t 
\Yhat dues it promise us 7 

SWINTON. 

This much at least,— 

Darkling we shall not die: the peasant’s shaft. 
Loosen’d pcrchnnce without an aim or purpose, 
Siiali not drink up the life-blood we derive 
From those famed ancestors, who made their breasts 
This frontier’s barrier for a thousand years. 

Wc’ll meet these Southron bravely hand to hand. 
And eye to eye, and weapon against weaf on ; 

Each man who foils aholl see the foe who strikes 
him* 

While our good blades arc faithful to the hilrs, 

And our good iinnds to these good bladca arc'foithful 
Blow shall meet blow, and none fall unavengedL- ‘ 
We shall not bleed alone. 

REGENT. « 

And this is all 

Your Wisdom hath devised 7 
SWINTON. 

Not all ; for I would pray you, noble Lords, 

Ufxme, among the guilty guiltiest, miAht.) 

For this one day to charm to ten hours’ rest 
The never-dying worm of deadly feud, 

That gnaws pur vexed hearts— think*no one foe 
Save f'.d ward and his host days will remain, t 
Ay, days by far too many will remain, 

fbrman, ihe nmital antaeomat of hit falhnr, to the no Ion warn 
and renfrmt devotion of feelinR whirb it Inapinid in it hr Iho 
^ntmulation of that foemanTvaJottr and vlrtiiea.*'— HrirM 
CrftHt. I 

1 IMS.— ‘‘Forthiaonaday tuehamnvremintn'*t curto 

From jour vex’d bnannia. and think no one ananv 
Put UuMe in yonder armr-daja amm, 

Ay. daya,*' 4ke.) 
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To avenge old fends or strugffles for precedence ; — 
I.et this one day be Scotland s.— For myself, 

If there in any nere may claim from me 

(As well may chance) a debt of blood and hatred, 

My lile is his to-morrow uiiresistiug, 

So he to-day will lef me do the best 

That my old arm may achieve for the dear country 

That's nioihcr to us both. 

[Gordon show much emotion during ihU 
and the preceding speedi qf Swinton. 

BEGCNT. • 

It is a dream— a vision !— ifajnc troop 
Rush down upon the archers, all will follow, f 
And order is destroy’d — we’ll keep thb battle-rank 
Our fathers wont to do. No more on’t.— Ho I 
Where be those youths seek knighthood from our 
sword 7 


HERALD. 

Here are the Gordon, Somerville, and Hay, 

And Hepburn with a score of gallants more. 

REGENT. 

Gordon, stand forth. 

GORDON. 

I pray your Grace, forgive me. 

REGENT. 

How ! seek you not for knighthood 1 

GORDON. 

I do thirst for’t. 

But, pardon me— ’tis from another sword. 

REGENT. 

It is your Sovereign’s-" seek you for a worthier 7 

GORDON. 

Who would drink purely, seeks the secret fountain. 
How sigiill soc.ver - not the genera] strcurii, 

Though It he deep and wide. My Lord, 1 seek 
The boon of knighthood from the honour'd weapon 
Of the best knight, and of the sagest leader. 

That over grn' od a ring of chivalry. 

—Therefore, 1 beg the bo<Jn on bended knee. 

Even from Sir Alan Swinton. iKneds. 


REGENT. 

Degenerate hoy ! Abject at once and insolent ! — 
See, Lords, he kneels to him that slew his father I 

GORDON {starting un.) 

Shame be on him, who speaks such shameful word! 
Shame be on him, whose tongue would sow dissen- 
sion, 

When most the time demands that native Scotsmen 
Forget each private w'rong! 


SWINTON {interrupting hiin,) 

• Youth, since you crave me 

To be your sire in chivalry, I remind you 
War has its duties, Office has its reverence; 

Who governs in the Sovereign’s name is Sove- 
reign !— 

Grave me Lord Regent's pardon. 

• GORDON. 

You t^isk ftie justly, and 1 crave his pardon, 

[Boioa to the Regent. 

His and these noble ^Lords’ ; and pray them ail 
Bear witness to my words.— Y e noble presence, 
Here 1 remit unto the Knight of Swinton 
All hitler mcnlbry of my fathers slaughter, 

All thoughts of majice, hatred, and revenge } 

By no base fear or bompqsition moved. 

But by the thought, that in our country's battle vi 
All hearts should be as one. I do forgive him 
As freely as 1 pray to be forgiven. 

And once more ycel to him to sue for knighthood. 


SWINTON {qffectedf and drawing hia award.) 
Alas! brave youth, 'tis I should kneel to s'ou, 

And, tendering thee the hilt of the fell sword 
That made thee fatherless, bid thee use the point 
After thine own discretion. •For thy boon— 
Trnmpets be re.'idy— In the Holiest name, 

And in Our Lady’a and Saint Andrew’s name, 

i Touching hia ahouldcr with hia award. 
• dub thee Knight 1— Arise, Sir Adam Gordon ! 


Be faithful, brave, and O, be fortunatei 
Should this ill hour pcriiiii ! 

[7'fce irumpete eound f the Iferafda cry 
*' Largesse,” and the Attendante about 
•‘A Gordon! j Gordon 1”. 

REGBlfr. 

Begaars and flatterers ! Peace, peace, I say ! 

We 11 to the Standard; knights shall there be made 
W’ho will with better reason crave your clamour. 

. LENNOX. 

What of Swinton’s counsel 7 

Here’s Maxwell and myself think it worth noting. 

REGENT {with concentrated indignation.) 

Let the best knight, and let the sagest leader,— 

So Gordon quotes the jiinii who slew his father,— 
With his old pedigree and heavy niaco. 

Essay the adventure if it pleases him, 

With his fair threescore horse. As for ourselves, 
We will not peril aught upon the incusure. 

GORDON. 

Lord Regent, you mistake ; for if Sir Alan 
Shull venture such nttoek, each man who calls 
The Gordon chief, and hopes or fears from him 
Or good or evil, follows S win tun’s banner 
It^ thjs^achievement. « 

* REGENT. 

Why, God ha’ mercy ! This is ol^a piese. 

Let young and old e^en follow their own counsel, 
Since none will list to mine. 

ROSS. 

The Border cockerel fain would bo on horseback ; 
’Tis safe to be prepared for iiglit or flight t 
Ami this conies of it to give Nyrthcrn lands 
To the false Norrngj blood. 

GORDON. 

Hearken, proud Chief of Isles ! Within my stalls 
I have two hundred horse; two hundred riders 
Mount guaid iipo^ my castle, wlio would tread 
Into the dust a thousand of your Redshankay 
Nor count it a day’s service. 

SWINTON. 

Hear I this 

From thee, young man, and on the day of battle! 
And to life bravo MucDoimeil 7 
gob ''ON. 

’Twbb he that urged me; \mi I am rebuked. 

REGENT. 

He crouches like a leash-hound to his master !* 

SWINTON. 

Each hound must do so that would head the deer— 
’Tis mongrel curs that snatch at mate or master. 

REGENT. 

Too much of this. — Sirs, to the Royal Standard ! 

I bid you, in the name of good Kflig David. * 
Sound trumpets— sound for Scotland and King 
David ! 

[ The Regent and the rest go off^ and the 
t^ene closes. Manent Gordon, Swin- 
ton, and ViPONT, with Revnald and 
foUowera. Lennox /o//oiaa the Regent ; 
but returns^ and addresses Swinton. 

LENNOX. 

0, were my western horsemen but come up, 

1 would take part with you I 

SWINTON. 

Better that you remain. 
They lack discretion ; such gray head as yours 
May best supply that went. 

1. eiinox, mine ancient friend, and honour’d lord. 

Farewell, 1 think, for ever 1 • 

LEN.NOX. 

Farewell, brave friend !— and farewell, noble Gordon. 
Whose sun will be eclipsed even as it rises I— 

The Regent will not aid you. 

SWINTON. 

We will so bear us, that as soon the blood-hound 
Shall halt, and take no part, what time his comrade 

* [Id the MS. this speech and the next aio inlefpoliiled.J 
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ffl mppling with the deer, as he stand still, 

And see us overmatch’d. 

LENNOX. 

Alas! thou dost not kiww how mean his pride is, 


Alas! thou dost not kiww 
How strong his envy. 1 


BWINTON. 

Then we will die, and leave the shame with him. 

iExit Lennox. 

VIPONT l/o GORDON.) 

What ails thee, noble youth 1 What means this 
pause? 

Thou dost not rue thy generosity ? 

GORDON. 

I have been hurried on by strong impulse, 
liike to a bark that scuds before the storm. 

Till driven upon some strange and distant coast. 
Which never pilot dream’d of.— Have 1 not forgiven? 
And am 1 not still fatherless ? 

SWINTON. 

Gordon, no ; 

For while we live I am a father to thee. ~ 

GORDON. * 

Thou, Swinton ? — no !— that cannot, cannot be. 

BWINI^N. • • 

Then change the phrase, and say, that while we live, 
Gordon shaMe my son. If thou art fatherless. 

Am 1 not childless too T Rethink thec% Gordon, 
Our death-feud was not like the household fire. 
Which the poor pca.<iant hides among its embers, 

To smoulder on, and wait a time (or waking. 

Ours was the conflagration of the forest. 

Which, in its fury, spares not sprout nor stem. 

Hoar oak, nor sapling — not to extinguish’d. 

Till Heaven, in mercy, sends down all her waters ; 
Rul once subdiietl, its flame is quench’d for ever; 
And spring shall hide the tract of devastation,* 
With foliage and wiyi flowers. — Give me tliy hand. 

GORDON. 

My hand and heart!— And freely now !— to fight! 

VIPONT. 

How will you act ? I To Swinton.1 The Gordon’s 
band and thine • 

Are in the rearward lcft| I think, in scorn — 

111 post lor them who wish to charge the foremost! 

SWINTON. 

We’ll turn that scorn to vantage, and descend 
Sidelong the hill— siimc winding path there must be — 
O, for a well-skill'd guide ! 

IIoB Hattely oiaris up from a Thicket. 

Hoa. 

So here he stand a.— An ancient friend. Sir Alan. 
Ileb Hattely, or, il^ou like it better. 

Hob of the Heron Plume, here stands your guide. 

SWINTON. 

An ancient friend 7— a most notorious knave, 

Whose throat I’ve destined to the dodder’d oak 
Before my castle, these ten months and more. 

Was It not you who drove from Simprim-moins, 
And Swinton-quarter, sixty head of cattle? 

HOB. 

What then, if now I lead your sixty lancca 
Upon the Knelish flank, where they'll find spoil 
Is worth six hundred beef ea ? • 

, SWINTON. 

Why, tnou canst do it knave. I would not trust thee 
With one poor bullock ; yet would risk my life, 

And ail my ibllowers on tbino honest guidance. 

• . HOB. 

There ia a dingle and a most discreet one, 

(I’ve trod each atop by star-light) that sweeps round 
T?ie rearward of this hill, and opens secretly 
l^on the archers’ flank. — Will nof that serve 
Your present turn, Sir Alan ? 

SWINTON. 

Bravely, bravely 1 


GORDON. 

Mount, sirs, and cry tny slogan. 

Let all who love the Gordon follow me ! 

SWINTON. 

Ay, let all follow'-but in silence follow. 

Scare not the hare that’s couchant on her fornr— 
The cushat from her nest - brush not, if possible, 
The dewdrop from the spray— 

Let no one whisper, until I cry. Havoc ! 

Then shout as loud’s yo will.— On, on, brave Hob ; 
On, thou false diief, but yet most faithful Scotsman ! 

'• [Exeunt 


ACT II. 


A riaing Ground immeduUdy in front qf the Po» 
aition of the Engliah Main Bofy. Percy 
Chandos, Ribaumont, and other Engliah and 
Norman Noblea^ are grouped on thh Utage. 

PERCY. 

The Scots still keep the hill— the sun grows high. 
Would that the charge would sound. 

CHANDOS. 

Thou scent’st tlv*. slaughter, Percy.— Who cornea 
here ? 

[Enter the Abbot of Walthamstow. 
Now, by my life, the holy priest of Walthamstow, 
Like to a lamb among a herd of wolves 1 
Sec, lie’s about to bleat. 

ABBOT. 

The King, methinks, delays the onset long. 

CHANDOS. 

Your general, Father, like your rat-catcher, 

Pauses to bait his traps, and set hia snares. 

ABBOT. 

The metaphor ia decent. 

CHANDOS. 

Reverend sir, 

I will uphold It just. Our good King Kdward 
Will presently come to this battle-field. 

And speak to you of the last tilting match, 

Or of some feat he did a twenty years since ; 

But not a word of the day’s work before him. 

F.VC 11 as the artist, sir, whose name ofienda yoU| 
Sits prosing o’er his can, until the trap fall, 
Announcing that the vermin are secured, 

And then ’tis up, and on them. 

PERCY. 

Chandos, you give your tongue too bold a license. ■ * 

CHANDOS. 

Percy, I am a necessary evil. 

King Edward would not want me, if he could, 

And could not, if he would. I know my value. 

My heavy hand excuses my light tongue. 

So men wear weighty awords m their deface, 
Although thfy may oflfend the tender shin, 

When the steel-boot is dofl*’d. 

ABBOT. 

My Lord of Chandos, 
This 18 but idle speech on brink of barMe, 

When Christian men should think upon their sins | 
For as the tree falls, so the trunk must lie. 

Be it for good or evil. Lord, bethink thee, 

'niou hast withheld from our most reverend houaab) 
The tithes of Evcringhain and Settleton ; 

Wilt thou make satisfaction to the Church 
Before her thunders strike thee ? kdo warn thea 
In most paternal sort. 

CHANDOB. 

I thank you, Father, filially. 

Though out a truant son of Holy Church, 

I would not choose to ui.dergo her censures, 

When Scottish blades are waving at niy throat, 
rll make fair composition. 

ABBOT. 

*No composition i Fll have all, or none. 
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CITANDOS. 

None, then— 'tie Hooneet spoke. 1 11 take my chance, 
And trust my sinful soul to Heaven a mercy, 

Kiither than risk my worldly goods with thee— 

31y hour may not be come. 

* ADBOT. 

Impious— impenitent— 

PBRCV. 

Hush! the King— the jCing! 

Enter Kino Kowabd, at^nded A^ISaliol and 
others, 

KING [aytart to ciiandosi) * 

Hark hither, Ciiandos !— Have the Yorkshire arch- 
ers 

Yet join’d the vanguard 1 


When Douglas gave oiir camp yon midnight rufUe, 
And turn’d men^s beds to biers ‘1 

I , ^ . BING CDWAHD. 

Ay, by Saint Edward !-i euaped right nearly. 

1 was a soldier then for holidays, 

I And slept not in mine ariinnir; my enfe rest 
Was startled by the cry of ** Douglas ! I) lUglas !*' 
And by iny couch, a grisly chHiiibcTlaiii, 

Stood Alan Swiiitoii, with his bio(»Jy mace. 

It was a churehinan saved me my stout clinplain. 
Heaven Unit his spirit ! caught a w'eapoii up. 

And grappled with the giant.— How now, Louis'! 

Enter an Officer ^ leko whispers the Kino. 

KINO EPWARD. 

Say to him,— thus— and thus [ Whisjurs, 


CHANDOS. 

They are marching thither. 

XING EDWARD. 

Fid them make haste, for shame— send a quick rider. 
The loitering knaves ! were it to steal my venison. 
Their steps were light enough. — How now. Sir 
. Abbot 1 

Sny, is your Reverence eoinc to study with us 
H'he princely art of war 7 

ABBOT. • 

I’ve had a lecture from mv Lord of Chondos. 

In which he term'd your Grace a rat-catclier. 

KINO EDWARD. 

Chandos how’s this 7 

CHANDOS. 

O, I will prove it, sir ! — These skipping Scots 
Have charig<*d a dozen times ’twixt Rriicc and Baliol, 
Glutting each House when it began to totter; 
They’re fierce and eimning, treacherous, too, as rats, 
And we, as such, will smoke them in their fastnesses. 

KINO EDWARD. 

These rats have seen your back, my Lord of Chandos, 
And noble Percy's too. 

PERCY. 

Ay ; blit the mass which now lies weltering 
Oh yon hill-side, like a [.oviiithan 
'That’s Hirandc^ on the shallows, then had soul in’t, 
OriliT and discipline, and power of action. 

Now *lis a headless conise, whieli only shows. 

By wild convulsions, that some life remains in’t. 

KING EDWARD. 

True, they had once a head ; and ’twas a wise. 
Although a rtdiel head. 

ABBOT {hawing to the king.) 

Would he were hjere ! we should find one to match 
him. 


king EDWARD. 

There’s something in that wish which makes an echo 
Within my bosom. Yet if is as well. 

Or hetier^that The Bruce is in his grave. 

We have enough of powerful foes on eyth. 

No need to summon them from other worlds. 


fehi:y. 

1 our Grace ne’er met^'he Bruce 7 

• • KING EDWARD. 

Never himseir; hut in jnv earliest field, 
l^did enc uinter with his famous coptains, 

Douglas and Randolph. Faith ! they press'd i|je 


ABBOT. 

Jiy hege, if I mi 'ht urge you with a question, 
Will the Scots fl^lit to-day 7 


KINO EDWARD {sharply,) 

«o look your breviary. 


CHANDOS {apart.) 

The Abbot has it— F.dwarA will not answer 
Hu that nice point. We must observe his humour. — 
[Addresses the Kino. 
Your first campaign, iny liege 7— That waa in Wear- 
dale, 


ABBOT. 

That Swinton’s dead. A monk of ours reimrtcd. 
Bound homeward from St. Niiiion’s pilgrimage, 
The Lord of Gordon slew luiii. 

PERCY. 

Father, and if your house stood on our hordera 
You might have cause to know that Swintoii hvesr, 
iUid ^s on horseback yet,, 

CHANDOS. 

He ^lew file Gordon, 
That’s all the difference— a very trifle. 

ABBOT. 

Trifling to those who wage a war more noble 
Than with the arm of flesh. 

CHANDOS {apart.) 

The Abbot’s vex’d. I’ll rub ihif sore for him.— 
{Aloud.) 1 have sltn priests that ueed that arm of 
flesh. 

And used it sturdily.— Most reverend P’othcr, 

What say you to the chaplain’s deed of arms 
III the King’s tei4 at Weardalt#! 

ABDOT.^ 

It was most sinrul, being against the canon 
Prohibiting alt church men to bear weapons; 

And as he fell in that unsciuiily guise, 

Purchanac his soul may rue it. 

KING EDWARD {overhearing the last words.) 

Who may rue 7 

And what is to be rued 7 

CHANDOS {apart.) 

I’ll match his Reverence for I he lithesof Evcringhaia 
-The Abbot says, my Liege, the deed was siriful. 

By which your clinplain, wielding secular weapons^ 
Secured your Grace’s life and liberty. 

And that ho suffers for’t in purgatory. 

KING EDWARD {to Ihe^BTlOT.) 

Bav’st thou my chaplain is in purgatory 7 

ABBOT. 

It is the canon speaks it, good my I.iege. 

KINO EDWARD. 

In purgatory! thoii shalt i ray him out nn’t, 

Or 1 will make thee wish thyself beside him. 

ABBOT. 

My Lord, perchance his soul is past the aid 
Of all the rhurch may do— there is a place 
From which* there’s no rqflcmption. 

XING EDWARD. 

tAnd if I thought tny faithful chaplain there. 

Thou shouldst there join him, priest!— Go, watch, 
fast, pray, 

And let me have such prayers ns will stornvHeaven— 
None of your maim’d ond mutter’d hunting maasea 

ABBOT {apart to chandos.) 

For God’s sake, take him off. 

* CHANDOS. 

Wilt thou compound, then, 

The tithes of Everingliam 7 

KING PDWARD. 

1 tell thec^ if thou bear’st the keys of Heaven, 
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.Ablwt tlKKi fihnil not turn n bolt with ibem I 

*Guiiist uriy well-deserving English subject. 

ASDOT (to CHANDOB.) 

We will compound, and crant tliee, too, a share 
I’llie Ilf XI ifliliilgeiice. W’hou dost need it much. 

And greatly ’twill avail^hee. 

CIIANDOS. 

Enough— we’re friends, a d when occasion serves, 

I will strike in. . . « 

[iMolis as if towards the Scottish Army. 

KING SnWARD. 

Answer, proud Abbot; is rny chnpinin’s soul, 

If thou knuw’st aught on't. in the evil place 1 

CHANDOS. 

My Liege, the Yorkshire metf have gain’d the mea- 
dow. 

I see the pennon green of merry Sherwood. 

KING EDWAUD. 

Then give the signal iiKstant ! We have lost 
But too niiicli time already. 

ABBOT. 

My Liege, your holy chaiiiaiii’s blessed soul o 

KING EDWARD. 

To hell with it and thee ! Js this a time 
To speak of monl<s and chaiilniiis? ' * 

[Flourish of 'I'rumpstSy answeretl by a distant 
sountl oj fivfrhs. 

See, rhnndos, Percy— Ha, Saint George! Saint 
PM ward ! 

See it descending now. the fatal hnii-shower, 

The storm of Englaiid's wrath— ^ure, swift, r sist- 
less. 

Which no mail-cotM can brook. -Brave PInglish 
hearts ! 

How closi* they shoot together ! -ns one eye 
Had aim’d five thouHaim shaft — as if one haiid 
Had loosed five thousand bow’-strings! 

* PERCY. • 

The thick volley 

Darkens the air, and hides the sun from us. 

KING EDWARD. 

It falls on those shall sec ttu* !<un no more. 

The wiiigeil, the resisili'SH plague* is with^hein. 

How their ve\M hosi is ret ling lo and fro, 
l.ike the chafed whale wilh fifty Innecs in him, 

H’hcv dti not see, and cannot shun the wound. 

The. storm is viewh ss, as deatli’s sable wing 
I nerring us his s.-ytlie. 

PERCY. 

I'nrses and ritlers an* gtiing down together. 

’Tis almost pity to see mililes fall, 

And by a peasant’s arrow. 

• • BAI.10L. I 

1 could weep them, 

Although they are my rebels. 

'C'.iANDOB (asUle to F*'Rrv.) 

His concfiu'rors, h« mentis, who cast him out 
From Ins usurped kingdom.— (A/oud.) ’Tis the 
worst of it, 

That hniglits can claim small honour in the field 
Which archers win, unaided by our lances. 

KING EDWARD. 

The battle is not ended. [ i^toks towards (ht field. 

Not ended 't-scaree begirn ! What lltirae are these. 

Rush from the thicket underneath the hill 7 

PERCY. 

They're Hoinaiihers, the followers of Queen Isabel. 

* t.M.l — •^Pho vicwlo<i<i. thn ruumtlMii plAeup,” *c.] 
t Tlw whII known cxiiwwiiin by which KoImt Brnw csnmirpd 

tlw nivliirtH*pf of RHniii>l(ih. riir iifmiiltiiiv no KiiuIinIi iNvIyitf 
navsiry to imms Mb flunk ini iho day iirvccilincr the lialtlu ul* Ran- 
auckimni 

I I'* In Iho sennnd net. after the RokIwI^ nnli’eii hnv« nmuspd 
thcmselvp*' in Bonie triflinr nonv natiiNi uiih ilu; Alilmi of Wii|. 
tlininptuw, Kdwknl in inlniilaneil ; nnil lii« prnmt KoiirniieniM tem- 
per anil BlMifl mnniNT nw Vfry Nilminitily fil•llnMtltHl ; llHNwh, if 
cm histfiriral meoftiM'rinnN lio noi 'hit im. it i<. ino'v cunipleifly 

cIh‘ fijetiin* of LonvNlianks than or the iliml Rilivm-d W,* 

ciNircin* il tn he rxlroinily iliiii Sir Wnli,-r Ncoti ImhI 

iMolvud Ul ounuDcuioraie nuinv of it.-e wtiMs m ihu hlL of Wal- 


KING EDWARD (hastily 

-iliou art blind' wear Ha _ _ 

Saint Andrew’s silver crose 7— or would they chargR 
PMII on our archers, and make havoc of them 7— 
Bruce is alive again — ho, rescue I rescue ! — 

Who was’t survey’d the ground? 

BIBAUMONT. 

Most royal Liege— 

• KIN 9 EDWARD. 

A rose hath f^lcn from tliy chaplet,t Ribaumont. 
ridUumont. 

f *11 win it bae^, or lay my bead beside it. [Exit, 

KING EDWARD. 

Saint George ! Saint PMwnrd ! Gentlemen, to horsek 
And to ihe rescue ! — Percy, lend the bill-men ; 
(*liandos, do thou bring up the rnen-at-nrms.— 

If yonder numerous host should now bear down 
Bold ns their vanguard, (to the Abbots) thou niayst 
pray fur us, 

We may niiid good men’s prayers — To the rearnc. 
Lords, to the rescue ! ha, Saint George ! Saint Ed- 
ward It (Examt. 


SCENE II. 

A ptirt of the Filld of Battle betwixt the tan Main 
Annies. 'Ihijnutts behind thescenes ; alarums, and 
cries of “ Gordon, a Gordon,” ” Swintun,” olc. 

Enter^ as rirtorious over the English vanguard^ 
ViPONT, Reynald, and others. 

VIPONT- 

’Tis sweet to hear these war-cries sound together, ~ 
Gordon and Swintun. 

RRYNALD. 

’Th passing pleasant, yet ’lis strange withal. 

Faith, w'hen at first I heard the Gordon's slogan 
Sounded ao near me. 1 had nigh struck down 
The knave who cried it.$ 

Enter Swinton and Gordon. 

RWINTON. 

Pitch down my pennon in yon holly bush. 

GORDON. 

Mine in the thorn beside ii ; let them wave, 

As fought this morn their masters, side by side. 

SWINTON. 

f.et the men rally and restore their ranks 
Herein this vniitnge-grouiid— disorder’d ebnse 
Lend.s to disorder’d flight: we have done our part, • 
And if w'c’re succour u now, Plnntagenet 
Must turn his bridle southward,— 

Reynald, spur to the R gent with the basnet 
Of stout De Grey, the lender of their vanguard; 

Say, that m bnttle-frunt the Gordon slew him. 

And by that token bid him send us succotr. 

^ * GORDON. 

And tell him that when Selby’s headlong charge 
Had wclinigh borne me down, -Sir Alan smote him. 
1 cannot send his helmet, n<i/er nutshell 
Went to so many shivers.— Hark yc, grooms! 

[ Th//i(we behind the scenex^ 
Why do you let my noble steed stand stiireiiing 
After so hot a course? 

SWINTON. 

Ay, breathe your horses, they’ll have work anon. 
For Edward^s iiien-Bt-arms will s^on be on us^ 

inre, anil hud Klmndj Bkptchml that hero, ami n Tumplar. and 
EdM'unI liH> Fimt, wliisn hbi cyN Nlnnmil over tlic deBcriiition iif 
lloinililini Hill, in Pinkcrtinra Hiitnry uTHcnlland; that, lieinf 
immM'il wilh lhi> eliarark'n ul* Swintmi and Quidon, h» Iranutif- 
roll liM WnlliMe III SwiiibiG : nml that liir llie sake of rctainins 
nil iNirtroil iif rHlwnnl, as tlifBo liniipcnfil h» be n Gimiiiii and a 
niNiidaM at llm battle of Hnlirioiin in Ihi* time of LilwnnI the 
1 liini. and tm:ie waB so ntiich Rimilurity in the rwuHistnnpes of 
lln* ciNi'csr. Im; iinwt rveil lii-t Eiiwanl a* Rtitvsni tlie Thinl. m- 
tiiiiimr hhii lii.'i nld Kiiiirlit 'IV'inpInr. in dofiaoee of the a''arJin»* 
nwn.'j-.M ntthUj Reoient. July. 18S3 | 

% iriiu Md.* adds,-;' ‘such was inj sur|«i»c.*’] 
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The flower of Enffinnd, Gascony, and Flanders ; 
Kuf wiih swift succour we will bide them bravely. — 
De Vijjont, thou look’st sadI* 

#VIPOXT. 

It is because I hold a Templar’s sword 
Wet to the crossed hilt with Christian blood. 

BWINTON. 

The blood of English archers-^what can gild 
A Scottish blade more bravely 7 ^ 

VIPONT.^ 

Even therefore mpvc I for those gallant yeomen, 
England's peculiar and appropriate sofAl 
K nown in no other land. Each boasts his hearth 
And field as free ns the best lord his harony, 

Owing subject i m to no human vassalage^ 

Save to th<'ir King and hi w. Hence are they resolute, 
Leading the von on every day of battle. 

/•s men who know the blessings they defend. 

Hcncc are they frank and generous in peace, 

As men who hffve their portion in its plenty. 

No other kingdom shows such worth and happiness 
Veil’d in such low estate— therefore 1 mourn them. 

6WINT0N. 

I’ll keep my sorrow for our native Scots, 

Who, suite of hardship, poverty^ oppression, 

Still follow to the Held their Cliieftaari’s banner, 

And die in the defence un’t. 

OORDOir. 

And if I live and sec my halls again, 

They shall have portion in the good they fight for. 
Earn hardy follower shall have his field, 

Ills liouseiiold hearth and sod-huilt home, as free 
, As ever Southron had. They shall be happy ! — 
And mv EHi^nbcth shall smile to see it!— t 
J have befrayed my seif. 

SWINTOV. 

Do not believe it.— 

Vipont, do thon look out from yonder height, 

And sec what motion in the Scottish host, 

' And in King Edward’s.— {Exit Vipont. 

Now will I counsel thee ; 
The Templar’s ear is for no tale of love, 
lleirig wedded to his Order. Rut I tell thee, 

The brave young knight that hath no lady-love 
Is like a lamp nnlighteil ; his brave deeds, 

And its rich painting, do seem then most glorious^ 
When the pure ray gleams through them. — 

Hath thy Elizabeth no other naiTio?^ 

GORDON. 

Must I then speak of her to you, Sir Alan 7 
The thought of thee, and of thy inaiclilcss strength. 
Hath conjured phantoms up amongst her dreams. 
The name of Swiriton hath 1)cen spell sufficient 
To chase the rich blood from her lovely cheek. 

And wouldst thou now know hers 7 

8WINTON. 

, 1 would, nay must. 


Thy father v the paths of chivalry, 
Rhoiild know the load-i * 


by.» 


star thou dost rule^hy course 


uuHiiiin. 

Nay, then, her name ift— ^ark— [ Whispers. 

SWINTON. 

1 know it well, that ancient northern house. 

• GORDON. 

p, thou shalt see its fairest grace and honour 
In my Elizabeth.* And if music touch thcc— 

8WINT0N. 

It did, before disas^rs had untuned me. 

GORDON. 

p. her notes 

&nall hush each^sad remembrance to oblivion, 

* [“ While thus t>idoyinir a bri'ailuna time. Swinion nheenree 
ck* thoM^hfflil rfMnteiiHnco of Detf^ipnrit. See what folkiwa. 
^ ere ever EnglaiHl and Crnrlishinen mure nobly, morn lienulifully, 
jiisily chamcteriiiod. than by the latter, nr waa patriotic 
111 liny fver beUer ^■u8talnnfl than by the former and liia brave 
‘^■niMnion fo nmsV’Sew Kdinburgh Review \ 

, I ' Them wanted but a little of the Umder naaaion to make 
tnia yiNith evt-ry woy a hi>ni of mmunoo. But tlio fiAotn has no 
aous. How adiniiubly ia thia dvfeet aupplivil l la liia enthuaiaa- 


0[ melt them to such gentleness of feeling, 

That grief shall hove its sweetness. Who, but sho^ 
Knows the wild barpings of um native land 7 
Whether they lull the shephera on his hill; 

Or wake the knight to battle/ rouse to merriment. 
Or sooth to sadness; she can touch each mood. 
Princes and statesmen, chiefs renown'd in ariiis, 
And gray-hair’d bards, contend which shall the firat 
And choicest homage render to the enchantress. 

* SWINTON. 

You speak her talent bravely. 

* GORDON. 

, , Though you smilcu 

I do not speak it half. Qcr gift creative. 

New measures adds to every air she wakes; 
Varying and gracing it with li(|uid sweetness, 
liike the wild modulation of the larR ; 

Now leaving, now returning to the strain I 
To listen to her, is to seem to wander 
In sonic enchanU'd liihyrinth of romance, 

Whence nothing but the lovely fairv’s will, 
wb? wove the spell, can extricate the wanderer. 
Methinks, 1 hear her now !— 

SWINTON. 

• • • . iRessM privilege 

Of youth! There’s scarce three minutes to decide 
’Twixt death and life, 'twixt triumph anil defeat, 
Yet nil Ilia thoughts arc in his lady’s bower, 
List’ning her harping 1 

{Enter Vipont. 
. Where are thine, De Vipont 7 

VIPONT. 

On death— on judgment— on etcAiity I 
For tiinc is over witl9%s. 

SWINTON. 

There moves not, then, one pennon to our aid. 

Of all that flutter yonder 1 ^ 

• VIPONT. 

From the main English host come rushing forward 
Pennons enow- ay, and their Royal Standard. 

But ours stand rooted, as for crows to roost on. 

SWINTON (foAimse^.) 

ril rescue Jlim at least.— Young Lord of Gordon, 
Spur to the Regent— show the instant need 

GORDON. 

1 penetrate thy purpose; but I go not. 

SWINTON. 

Not at my bidding 7 I, Ihy sire in chivalry— 

Thy leader in the battle ?— I command thee. 

, CORDON. 

' No, thon wilt not command me seek my safety,— 

I Fur such is liiy kind meaning, -at the expense 
Of the lust liope which Heaven resenves for Scotland.* 
While I abide, no follower of mine 
Will turn his rein for life; but were I gone. 

What power can stay them? and, our band dispersed, 
What swords sliall for an instant stem yon host, 
And save the latest chance for victory 7 

VIPONT. 

The nnbje vonth speaks truth : and were he gone^ 
There will not twenty spears be lelt with us. 

GORDON. 

No, bravely as ;we have begun the field. 

So lot UR fi'i-ht lUout. The Regent's eyes, 

More certain than a thousand messages, 
fcSiittll see us stand, the barrier of his host 
Against yon bursting storm. If not fur honour, 

If not for warlike rule, for shame at least 
He must bear down to aid us. 

SWINTON. 

Must it be sol 

And am I forced to yield the sad conseiiL 
Devoting thy yoiins^life 79 O, Gordon, Gordon ? 

tie antinination of pnwpcrity, he allowa a name to aaeape him.** 
'~Nete Etlinburgh Rceiew.] 

; r* Auiiil the eiintbainii unil ilin of the liattia, the Taader ta 
unrtx|N*etedly ffracifd with a ilialo'.’ue, wliieh breathea indew 
I Ik* aiift aoundiis of tlio I'lte la the clanir of trumpeta.'’~.Vcsf/ll9 
Revfe’e.] 

i [MS.— '* And am I doom'd to yield the aad eunsCRt 

Thai thua devotea thy life }” I ^ 
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I do it as the patriarch doom’d his issue; 

1 at niy coiiniry’s, he at Heaven’s cummand; 

Dut 1 see^ vainly soi^c atuiiiiig sacrifice,* 

Rather than such a ^iciini !— (7ritmpe/a.) Hark, 
ilicy come ! 

That niubic sounds not like thy lady s lute. 

GORDON. 

Fct shall my lady’s name mix with it gayly. — 
Mount, vassals, couch your lances, and cry, “Gor- 
don ! 

Gordon for Scotland and Elizabeth !'' ^ 

^Exeunt. Innid alarums.^ 


SCENE III. 

Another part of the Pirld of liatUe^ adjacent to the 
former ecene, 

Alarumo, Enter Swinton,/o//oi06</ by Hoa 
Hattely. 

RWINTON. 

Stand to it yet ! The man wim flies to-day. 

May bastards warm them at his lioiiseliolq hearth! 

HOB IIATTELV. 

That ne’er shall be my curse. My Magdalen 
Is trusty as my broadsword. 

SWINTON. 

Ho, thou knave, 

Art thou dismounted too 7 

HOB HATTELV. 

^ J know. Sir Alan, , 

Von want no homeward giittro; so threw my reins 
Upon my palfrey’s neck, and let him loose. 

Within an hour he stands before iiiy gate ; 

And Maudalen wdl need no other token 
To bid the MelroA Monks say masses for me. 

SWINTON. 

Thou art resolved to cheat the halter, then 1 

HOB HATTELV. 

It is my purpose. 

Having lived a thief, to die a brave nian% uenth; 
And never had 1 a more glorious chance for’t. 

SWINTON. 

Here lies the w'ay to it, knave.— Make in, make in. 
And aid young Gordon ! 

lAJicun/. Loud and long alarums. After 
which the back Scene and discorers 

SwiNTON on the ground^ Gohdon sup- 
parling him : boUimucii wounded. 

SWINTON. 

All arc cut dow’n— the reapers have pass’d o’er us, 
And hie to disiaftt han’cst.— My toil s over; 

There lies my sickle. [JJroi}ping his sword.] Hand 
of mine again 

Shall never, never wield it It 

GORDON. 

O valiant leader, is thy light extinguish’d ! 

That, only heacon-flniiie which promised safety 
In this day’s deadly wrack ! 

SWINTON. 

My lamp hath long been dim. But thine, young 
Gordon. 

Just kindkHi, to he queftch'd so siidaenly, 

Ere Scotland saw its splendour ! 

GORDON. * 

Five thousand horse hung idly on yon hill. 

Saw us o’erpowered, and no one stiir’d to aid us ! 

• BWINTON. 

It was the Regent’s envy.— Out '.—alas ! 

Why blame I him !— It was our civil discord, 

Our selfish vanity, our jealous hatred. 

Which framed this doyofdolefoRuur poor country.— 
Had thy brave father held yon leaiiing staff, 

As well his rank and valour might have claim'd it. 
We had not fall’ii unaided.— How, O how 
la bo to answer it, whose deed prevented 

* IM9.— ** 0 oriulfl tliore be mune Itunv ■acrilieo.'’1 

* IThts Bpeerflof£>Hriatua’> jj lotvnNilated oa tbe blank pace 
at Uw ouuuiaenpL] 


GORDON. 

Alas I alas I the author of the death-feud, 

He has his reckoning too ! for had your sons 
And num’rous vassals lived, jure had lack’d no aid. 

SWINTON. 

May God assoil the dead, and him who follows 1 
We’ve drank tlicpoison’d beverage which we brew’d: 
Have .M)wii the wind, and reap’d the tenfold whirl- 
wind !— 

But thou, bi’ave youtbj whose nobleness of heart 
Pour’d oil upon the wounds our hate inflicted; 

Thou, who l^ast done no wrong, need’st no forgive . 
ness,— 

Why shouldst thou share our punishment 1 
GOBOON. 

All need forgiveness— [c/w/an^ aforum.]— Hark, 
in yonder shout 
Did the main battles counter! 

SWINTON. 

fjook on the field, brave Gordon, if fnou canst. 

And tell me how the day goes.— but I guess, 

Too surely do I guess 

OOBDON. 

All’s lost ! all’s lost !— Of the main Scottish host, 
Some wildiv flr« and some rush wildly forward ; 

And some tjiere'are who seem to turn their spears 
Against their countrymen. 

SWINTON. 

Rashness, and cowardice, and secret treason, 
Combine to ruin us ; and our hot valour, 

Devoid of discipline, is madmen’s strength, 

More fatal imto frieiida than enemies! 

I'm glad that these dim eyes shall see no morcon’t.— , 
Let ihy bands close them, Gordon — 1 will dream 
My fuir-hair’d William renders me that office I 

[Dies. 

GORDON. 

And, Swinton, I will think 1 do that duty 
To iiiy dead father. 

Enter Db Vipont. 

VI PONT. 

Ply, fly, brave youth !-A handful of thy followers^ 
The scatter’d gleaning of this desperate day, 

Still hover yonder to essay thy rescue.- 
O linger not !— I’ll be your guide to them. 

GORDON. 

Look there, and bid me fly !— the oak has fidl’n ; 

And the young ivy bush, which learn’d to cfimb 
By its support, must nc^s partake its fall. 

VIPONT. 

Swinton ? Alas ! the best, the bravest, strongest 
And sagest of our Scottish chivalry ! 

Forgive one moment, if to save the living. 

My tongue should wrong the dead.— Gordon, be- 
think thee, 

Thou dost but stay to perish with the corpses 
Of him who slew thy father. r. 

* GORDON. 

Ay, but he was my sire in chivalry, 

He taught my youth to soar ybove the promptings 
Of mean and selfish vciigy/ince; gave my youth 
A name that shall not die even on this death-spot 
Records shall tell this field had not been lost, 

Had all men fought like S^winton and like Gordon. 

[ 7Vumpeto. 

» Save thee, De Vipont.— Hark ! tbe Southron trum 
pets. 

„ . , VIPONT. 

Nay, without thee I stir not ^ 

Enter Edward, Chandos, Percy, Bauol, 4f«. 

GORDON. 

Ay, they come on— the Tyrant and the Traitor, 
Workman and tool, Fiantogenet and Baliol. 

O for a moment’s strength in this poor arm, 

To do one glorious di>ed ! 

[He rushes an the English^ but is madi 
• prisoner with \irojiT, 

S MB.— “ Tbutt hut hdiuU cauit to tiny with tbe c 
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XING EDWARD. 

Di.qnnn them — harm them not ; though it was they 
Maife liavuc on the archors of our vniif^iiard, 

They and that bulkj^ champion. Where ia he 1 

CHANDOS. 

Here lies the ^ant ! Say iiis name, young Knight? 

GORDON. 

Let it suffice, he was a maii«this morning.* 

CHANDOS. • 

I question’d thee in sport. I do not need 
Tliy inforni.itiun, youth. WIio that y.ns fought *• 
Through all these Scottish wars, hut knows his crest, 
Thu sable boar chain’d to the lenl'y oak, 

And tliat huge mace still seen where war was 
wildest ! 

KING EDWARD. 

*Tis Alan Swinton ! 

Grim cliaiiiherlam, who in niy tent at Weardalc, 
Stood hv niv«tartled coucht with torcli and iiiaec, 
When the Black Dougins’ war-cry waked my camp. 

GORDON {sinkinsr down.) 

If thus thou know’ St him, 

Thou wilt respect his coriise.t 

KING EDWARD. 

As belted Knight and crowned Kihg, 1 will. 

CORDON. 

And lot mine 

Sloop at his side, in token that our death 
Ended the feud of Swinton and of Gordon. 

KING EDWARD. 

It is the Gordon !— Is there auglit beside 
Edward can do to honour bravery, 

Even in an enemy? 

* fin IiN narrative cif ovcrita on tlir' day aftar ilia Imllli' of 
SliiTin'iiiuir, Sir WiiIttT Pwiil hUju, ' Aiiinnu <)1 ilii* ui'nlkMui'it ho 
fflliiii ihiH nrr.niiiiiii. were Huvenil on lioth imIi'h, aliki; fiiiinniit 
fiir liirih and rliiinw ter 'I'hn hcHiy of ihn inillant yonni; Kail of 
Slnitlinnin' was found on ilio tiold waUdind liy n fniililnl old do- 

niio, In'iiik uxknd Iho imiiiuorilw porhoii wliiwu InmIv ho 

wailed I ion with so niue.li eiini, iiiado tins sirikiinr reply. He 

'I yesterday.' "—Tafotof a , Tlurd derius. 

Heo, vol. vi 1 

♦ IMS,— SIoimI arm’d tiosido my eonrli," &r..l 

• I [“Thu cliuiaelor of .SwiiiUin is olivinnsly n liivouriti* writh 
thu author, to whieh rimiiiMtaneo wo an*- prohahly iiiilebted 
fur the . inij relief in winch it is piven, and tho perfoet yyrisiini- 
]i(aoi> whieh helonss to it. The nUiteiy eoiiiinandiiip tipnreof 
the \rtoran warrior, whom, liy the illubitin of liia art, the nutlior 
hn« in veritiihlu iircKentinent lieforu iih Iiih venerable 

ope, aiiperior prowess, and intuitive deeision ; — the liniils in 
whieh hn hud cnvu'ied, fhii niisfortiiiies he had aiifl'erud, and thu 
intrepid tiirtiliidc with wliirli Ira sustained them, -together with 
that riaoroiia eontivil of teinper, not to he shaken even by uii- 
nierited rontiimely iinil insult ; — these qiialilies. proupis] and cm- 
iKidinl 111 iiiiu anil tliu aiiiiiii character, leiiiier it iiiiirally irniMis- 
sihlu (hat wu should not nl once sympathise and lulniiro. Thu 
inherent force of liLs ctmriioter is fiindy illustrated in tho eflect 
iirndneed upon Loni Gordon liy tho first appearnnee of tlio man 
who iiad iiindo him fatlierloss.' ••—Edlnbur^'h Masazine, July, 

^ A Venetian Genera], olnerviiiR his soldiers testified some 
nnwilliiipnesN to fmhl apiiinst llioso of tho Pope, whom they ro- 
PHrdf:d ns faHvr of the Gliiircii, luUIrcsiiod thorn in terms of siuiiiar 
•‘ncoiirapeiiiimt,— " Fiitlit on I wo were Vunuiian^bolbre wo wero 
Uhristiuns " 

. (“ It it; peno.rnUy the case that much expectation ends in 

disappnintineiit. Tho froo dolineiition of chaructor m some of 
the n;cent Ncuitisli Nuvo'fs. and the admiralile ciiiivenutioiis in- 
U'rsiiersed throiiehoiit tliem.^isoii lio|ics that, when u reeiilar 
draiiin dhunid kvuttoinpted by tho person who was considureil 
Os their author, flio success wuiiUI ho eiiiiiient. Its announce' 
meiit, lira, in .i solemn niid Ihrnml manner, did not diminish the 
interest of the piihlin. •I’lie drama, hownvor, which was expect- 
ed, turns out lo ho, infart, and not only in iininc, merely a drama- 
bfi sketch, whirli h uiitiroly duiiciuul lo plot, and contoiiu (Alt 

Vol. VIH. 


GORDON. 

T 1 «« .• . Nothing but this 

Let not base Bnhol, with hia touch or tooK, 

Profane my corpse or Swintoii’a. I’ve Aouie oreath 
still, 

Enough to say— Scotland— Elizabclli ! [Dies. 

CHANDOS. 

Baliol, I would not brook siwih dying looks, 

To buy 1;be crown you aim at. 

KING EDWARD (/o VIPONT.) 

Viponf, thy croswd shield shows ill in warfare 
Agiiinst a Christian king. 

VIPONT. 

That Christian King ft warring upon Scotland. 

I was a Scotsiriun ere 1 was a Templar, § 

Sworn to my country ere I knew my order. 

KINO EDWARD. 

I will hut know thee aij a Christian champion. 

And set thee free uiiraiisoiii’d. 


• Enter Abbot op Walthamstow. 

ABBOT. 

lien'fen grant voiir Majfisty 

Many sucli glorious days as this has been ! 

KINO EDWARD. 

It is a day of much and high advantage ; 
illorions it iniglit have bci'ii, had all our foes 
Fought like these two brave cliainpions.— Strike the 
drums, 

Sound trumpets, and pursue the fugitives, 

Till the Tweed’s eddies wht4m thuin. Berwick’s 
render’d— *• 

These wars, I trust, will soon find lasting plo8e.ll 

Ihnui chnnicfcru, Swinton, Gordon, and Kdwnnl, in wli i any 
iutcr«‘t«t iH uiifhsivoiirni to lie oxciti'^ With Homo cxc liniiK, 
the diatomic also ik 4 liit niiil coiiD-c;*nnd for all tlicKo 'I(>cIm. 
one or two vim*roiH fifHcriplioriii of bntllo hcciicx, will Hciirccly 
tiinko HUllicioiit iitoiicnuuit, cxiu'pl m lira eyoH of very oiithuHius- 
tu: fru-mU.” Mnnthty lit view. 

“ lliiliiloii Hill, wi‘ iirHlcrxtiind, nnliko lira cnrlinr pocmii of its 
niithor, hui* not lioeii mccivnl into tlic/uiikH of pupuinr favour. 
8 iicii ruiiiour)i, of coiinic, huvo no utVcct on our cnricul pids- 
inciit ; hui*wc cannot forlicnr Miiyniir, that, tliinkiiiif iih wo do 
very highly of ilicHpiril iiiiil iHMti> wiih whicli nn iiilun'Htini; tale 
H hero Hkctchcd in natural and (>111^1^*110 verse, wo iiro yi'lfor 
from fci'hnir siirprisiMl thnl thu upprohiiLion, whrah it inoi r plcan- 
iiiii duty to busLow. tihoiiid not have bci'ii iinticipalerl by I' 
ilinury read(;rs of the work heforu us. It lietirs, in truth, no creat 
rcHonihliincc to tho nnrniiivo iwininH from winch Sir ^Vullor 
Scott derived his first and hi^h repiilutioii, and hy which, 
preeent, liis ^oiiiiis miiHt bo c.hariicti>rizi;d. It ia wholly freo from 
niiiiiy of their mont (ibvioiiH IriiIih— their careloRHiieHo, their irro- 
Xiilurity. and thoir inc(|unlity ImiIIi of conception uml of execution ; 
but it wnritH likowiHo no incoiiHidr>rable portion of their l)(.uutiei 
"it lias liwH ' iMimp and circuiiiHiiirici*,' I cmh pictimMiiue dcHCrip- 
tinn. romantic uNxocinliuii, and chivitImiiH irlittor, loRii Hentiriiont 
and ruflectiun, Ichh jiorhupH of nil thr>ir atrikme r.hnrinn, with the 
ainelo exception of that one redei'miiik and MUincirig qualiry, 
which torinR, in our view, tho hiyheMt recumiimndatiiin of all the 
author’s works of imairiirition. their iiiintfcctcd and unituBRiiig 
Vir.OT;it. 'J'|ii 4 porliaiM, iillor all, ii only Hiiyirif;. that wo huvo be- 
lorc iH .1 drarnulii* pooni, inHtoud of a inotrir-iil tub* of romance 
and that llic nutlior Iim>« hiid too iiiacli tnxto nnil dMcn>ti( 
lieilixon his scenes with inupprupnuto and ciiciimbi'riiix onia- 
nieiif. There is, howuvrr, it class of n'nders of poetry, and a 
pmiiy larui; clasx, tmi, who have no relish for a work, however 
tmtitnilly and stronaiy tlni chiiraciers and incidents niuy ' . 
reived nnd sustained— liowevcr appropriate and manly iimy be 
tho iiimxery and diction— tnim which they cniiiiot select any iso- 
lated passaaeH Lo stom in their tneinories or their coriimonpliiira 
books, to w'his)H>r into a Indy’s ear, nr transcrilra into a 1 : ' 

hum. Willi this le.’i-liihio and ^-ateriiip place Hchoolof critics, 
‘ Ilalidoii Hiir miist expect no favour : it hits no rant— no niys- 
tiriHiii— nnd, w'ornt oficucra of all, no alTiictulioii.’’— UrgisA Cri- 
tic, October, ibJS.] 
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INTRODUCTION TO MACDUPF^S CROSh. 


TnRRR fow accnci had tlio honour to be included in a Miaccl- 
lenVi piililiahed in the year 1823, by Mn. Joanna Bnillip, and arc 
Ikti' reprinted, to unite them with the tri||t‘a of the sumc kind 
wnirii owe their birth to the author. Tho ain^ular liiiitory of the 
Critsa and Law of Clan MacDufTia iriven, ut length enough to 
aatih-ly the kecncat antkiuary, in The Mtnstrelsif of the Scattlah 
Border.* It la here only ncrjcaaary to atate, that the Cnise waa 
a place of refuge to any iwraon lelutcd to MacDulT, willun tliu 

• [aMpaf^S 16 ,M^tottoJ|)pnJbtoLandBoaUi.«UworaanMao- 

‘ i 


I ninth degree, who, having committed homicide In awlden quarre., 

I alAuId fcanh thia place, prove ifla deacont from the Thaiio of Fifhb 
and pay a certain penalty. 

The ahafl of (he Croaa waa dcatroyed at the Rclurniatinn. 
The iiugu block of atone which aerved for ita pedcatal ia atill in 
existence near tho town of Newburgh, on a kind of paaa which 
commanda the county pf Fife to tho aoiithwnnl, and to the norih, 
tho wimhngaoftho inognificent Tayniid fertile country of Angiia* 
aliirc. Thu Croaa bore un inacripiion, Vhich ia trananuttod to us 
in an unintelligible form b^ Rir Robert SibbakL 
Abbotsford, January t isaa. 
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MACDUFF’S CROSS 


DRAMATIS 

! wT^uivi!. \Mmk»qfLind0Ta. 


PRELUDE. 

Nay, flmiln not, Lafly, wlion T apt-nk of witchcraft, 
And any, that still tlicre liirka ninorii'Ht oiir 
Sonic touch of strans^c uiicliantiiicnt.— Murk that 
lr.it(in«*nt, 

I moan thiit roiish hewn Mock of iftussive stone, 
Placed on (he .suiuinit of this inoiintain-pasa. 

Com iiiiiiidiiiiL' prospect wide o’er field and fell, 

And pooph'd vdla^e and extended moorland, 

And the wide ocean and niajeatic Tay, 

To the far disiant Grampiaiis.— Do iiot deem it 
A loocion’d portion of the nei>;hl)oiii'ini> rock, 

• Di'taeh’d by storm and thunder,— ’twas the pedestal 
On which, 'in ancient limes, a cross was reard, 
(^irved o’er with words wlue.li foil’d philolui;ists ; 
And the events it did commemorate 

\Vcrc dark, remote, and iindiatinguiahable, 

As were the mystic characters it horc. 

Hut, mark,— a wizard horn on Avon’s bank, 

* Tiinerl but his harp to this wdd northern theme, 
And, io ! the scene, is hallow’d. None shall pass, 
Now or in after days, beside that stone, 

13ut he shall have strange visions : thoughts and 
- words 

Tliat shake, or rouse, or thrill the human heart, 
•Sliall rush upon his tnetnory when he hears 
The spirit-stirring name of this rude symbol;— 
Oblivions ages, at that simple spell. 

Sliall render hack their terrors with their woes. 

Alas ! and with their crimes — and the proud pnan- 
toiiia 

Shall move with step familiar to his eye, 

And arceiita, which, once heard, the ear forgets not, 
Tlioiigli ne’er again to list them. Siddons, thine, 
Tlioii matchless Siddoiis! thrill upon our ear; 

And on our eye thy lofty Brother’s form 
Rises as Scoihind’s monarch.— But, to thee, 

Joanna, why to thee speak of such visions 7 
Thiiie uwn'^-ild wand can raise thcm._ 

Yet fined thou wilt an idle tale of mine, 
fake one which scarcely is of worth enough 
To give or to withhold.— O'lr time creeps on, 

P«incy grows colder as die silvery hair 
JVlIs the advaneiiig winter of our life. 

Hilt if if be of worth enough to please. 

That worth it owes to her who set the task; 

If otherwise, the fahlt rests with the author. 


SCENE I. 

rn. • 

The summit of a Rocky Pa^s near to Newhurfih, 
about two miles from the ancient Abbey of JAn" 
dores, in Fife. In the centre is AiacDuff's Crosa^ 
an antique Monument ; ond, at a small distance^ 
on one sidcy a Chapel^ wUfi a lamp bui’ning, 

EntePf as having ascended the Pass, Ninxaxt and 
AyALDHAVK, Monks of Ltindores. 'Nvsiau crosses 
himself and seems to recite his devotions . — AValo- 
have stands gazing on the prospeeU if in deep 
contemplalion, * 


PERSONiE.. 

1 jMaurice Berkeley, ( Baroni, 


KINIAV. 

ITpre stands the Cross, good brother, consecrated 
By the hold Thane iintOLliis patron saint 
Magridins, once a brotlwr of our house. 
i '.'Ais*t tlfoii not spare an dTve or a creed ? 

()r hath the steep ascent exhniisted you? 

You rrode it stoutly, though ’twas rough and toil- 
some. 

W'ALDHAVE. 

I have trodc a rougher. 

KIXIA2V. 

, . , . Highland hills— 

Senreely within onr;if*a-girt province here, 

Unless upon the Lomonds or Bcniiarty. 

^VALDHaVB* 

I spoke not of the literal path, good father, 

But of the road of«lifo which J mivc travell’d, 

Ere I nsRiinied this habit; it was bounded, 

Hedged in, and limiteil by earthly prospects, 

As ours beneath was closed by ifell and thicket. 
Here, we see wide and for, and the broad sky. 

With widiihorizon, opens full around. 

While earflily objects dwindle. Brother Ninian, 
Fain would I hope that mental clnvatum 
Could raise me erpially o’er worldly thoughts. 

And place me nearer heaven. 

X1NIAK. 

’Tis good morality.— But yet forget not, 

That tiioiigh wu look on heaven from this high 
eminence. 

Yet doth the Prince of all the airy space, 

Arch foe of man, possess the realms betwepq. 

WALDtIAVE. • • 

Most true, good brother ; and men may be farther 
From the bright heaven they aim at, even because 
They deem themselves secure on’t. 

NINIAN {after a jfai/sc.) 

You do gaze— 

Strangers arc wont to do so — on the prospect. 

A'oii is the Tay roll’d down from Highland hills 
That rests liis weaves, after so rude a race, 

In the fair plains of tJowric— further westward. 
Proud Stirling ri.scs— yonder to the cast, 

Dundee, thn gift of God, n“id fair Montrose, 

And still more northward lie the ancient tower s ■ ■ 

WALDHAVE. 

Of Edze 

NINIAN. j 

How 7 know you the towers of Edzell 1 

WALDHAVE. 

I’ve heard of them. 

NINIAN. 

. 1 1 , heard a tale. 

Which when he tells, the peasant shakes his head, 
And shuns the mouldering and deserted walls. 

WALDHAVE. 

Why, and by whom, deserted 7 • 
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KINIAN. 

Lone thfi tale- 

PnoiiRh to say tlmt tire last Lord of Kdrell. 
Bold Louis Lindbsay, had a wife, and found — 


WALDHAVE. 

Enough is said, indeed -since a weak woman, 
Ay, and a tempting fiend, lost Paradise, 

When man was innocent. 


KINIAX. 

They fell at strife, 

Men say. on slight occasion: tljat fierce Liiulcsay 
Did bend his sword against Dc Berkeley’s breast. 
And that the lady threw herself between : 

That then De Berkeley dirilt the Baron’s death- 
wound. 

Enough, ihnj^rom that time De Berkeley boro 
A spear in fqJHiKti wars. But, it is said. 

He hath reluriiM of late; and, therefi ■, Brother, 
Tlie Prior hath ordain’d oiir vigil here 
To watch the privilege of the sanctuary. 

And rights of Clan MacDulf. 

WALOllAVE. * 

What riglihs are these? 


ninIan. • 

Most true ! you arc bin newly conic from Home, 
And do not know oiiniiicierit iiMiges. 

Know then, when fell .Ifaebi'lh beneath fin* arm 
Of the prcfiestined knight, nnhoni of woman. 
Three boons (he victor ask’d, and thrice did Mal- 
colm, 

Stooping the set plrc by the 1’liane rcstoretf, 

Assent 10 Ins re«iiieV- And hence the ride, 

That first when Scotland’s Kii^'assiiiries the crowm, 
IVIacDiifr’s dcseciidaiit rings his brow with it : 

And hence, when Scollnnd’s King calls forth his 
host, 

AlncDufi ’s dcscen(|ant lends the van in battle: 

And Inst, in guerdon of the crowli restored, 

Red with the blood of the usurping tyrant, 

The right w'as granted in sinTcediiig lime, 

That if a kinsman of the Thrme, of Pifo 
('loniinit a slaughter on a siiHilcn impulse, 

And lly for refuge to tins (^ross .l]acl)ufi!|| 

For the Thane’s sake he shall find sancdiaryi 
For hi'ro must the avenger’s steri he staid, 

And here tiie panting hoinieide find sifety. 


W'Al.UIIAVE. 

And here a brother of uair ordi-r \v:itches, 
To see the cu.stoiii of the place observed 


NINIAN. 

Even .so; Hijeh is »nir convent’s holy right, 

Since iSuiiit Mngridiiis, blessed In* his memory! — 
Did bv a vision warn tlie Abbot F^adniir. — 

Atid chief we wati’li, when there is Inekeriiij' 
Among the tieiglihoiiring nobles, iii>w most likely 
Froin this retnrti of Berkelev t’nnii abroad, 
lliwiiig th(* [iiiuloay's blood upon his hand. 

• WILPHAVE. 

The Lindesn 3 % then, was lo\ud among his friends? 


Should siiclArrive, must here find sanctuary; 

And, at thy word, the ficry-paced avenger 
Must stop hi.s bloody course — e’en as swoln Jordan 
(’oiitrull'd his waves, soon as they touch’d the feet 
Of those who bore the ark. ' 

WALDHAVE. 

la this my charge ? 

.VINIAN. 

Even so; — and I am near, should chance require me; 
At midnight I relieve rou on your watch. 

When we may taste together some refreshment : 

I have cared <!or it ; and for a flask of wine — 

There is no sin^ so that we drink it not 

rntil the mi(iti|ght hour, when lauds h.ivc toll'd. 

Farewell a while, and peaceful watch be with you ! 

[Exit towards the chaptL 

WALDHAVE. 

Tt is not with me, and alas ! ulaa 1 
I know not where to seek it. — This qionk’s mind 
Is with hi.s cloister match’d, nor lacks more room. 
Its petty duties, formal ritual. 

Its liumhle pleasures and its paltry troubles. 

Fill up his round of life ; even as some reptile^ 
They say are moulded to the very shape, 

And all the niigics of the rocky crevice. 

In which they lire and die. Bill for myself^ 

Retired in passion to the narrow cell, 

(^niching my tired limbs in its recesses, 

So ill-udapted am 1 to its limits. 

That every attitude is agony. 

How now ! what brings him back ? 

Re-enter Nihiah. 

KINIAK. 

Look to your watch, my brother ; — horsemen come: 
1 hoard their tread when kneeling in the chapel. 

WALDHAVE {lookin^ to a distance,) 

My thoughts have wrapt me more than thy devotion, 
h'.lsG had I heard the treiul of distant horses 
Farther than thou ronldst hear the saenng bell ; 
But now in truth tliev come : — flight and pursuit 
Arc sights I've been long strange to. 

NINIAN. 

Sec how they gallop down the opposing hill ! 

^’on gray stecci bounding down the hcariloiig path 
As on llio level meadow ; while the blaek, 

Urged by the rider with his naked sword, 

Stoofis on his prey, ns I have seen the falcon 
Dashing upon the heron. -Thon tlosl frown 
And cleiicii thy hand as if it grasp’d a weapon ? 

WALDHAVE. 

’Tis but for shame to see a man fly thus 
Wliile only one pursues him. — Coward, turn ! — 
Turn thee, 1 say! thou art as stout ns he, 

And w'oll ninyst mnteli thy single sword with his — 
Slnune, that a man should rein a su^ed like thee, 
Vet fear to turn his front against a foe !-* ■ 

1 am ashaiivid to look on them. 


:NiniAr4. 

Honour’d and fmr'd In* \%iis • Inil little loved ; 

For even his liounty bore a show ol'sterniu ss; 

And when his passions waked, he was u Baihun 
Of wrath niul injury. ^ ■ 

WALDHAVE. 

How now'j Sir Prii-si ! (jflitrciM --Forgive me (rc- 
eoHeclin^ was urcanniig 

Of ail old baron who did bear about him 
Some touch of your l.urd Reynold. 

NINIAN. 

Lindrsay’s name, inv brother, 

Indeed was Kevnolu; -and incthinks, moreover, 
That, as you spoke even now, he vijiild have spoken. 
I brought him a Detilion from onr eonvent : 

He granted FVgght, but in such tone and manner. 
By iny good I I thought myself scarce safe 
Till Tay nil a broad between u'l. 1 must now 
Unto the chapel— meanwhile the watch is thine; 
And, at thy word, die hur.voig lu^itive, 


NINIAN. 

Vet look again,— they quit their horses now, 

Unfit for the roiigli path : — *11(1 fugitive 

Keeps the advantage still.— They strain towards us. 

WALDHAVE. 

I’ll not believe that ever the bold Thane 
fear’d up his cross to he a sanctuary 
To the base coward, who shuiin’d an equal com- 
bat. — 

How’s this?— that look— that mien— mine eyes 
grow diizy ! — • 

NINIAN. 

Ho comes thou art a novice on this watch : — 
Brother. I’ll take the word and speak to him. 

Pluck down thy cowlj— know, that we spintoa. 
clianipions 

Have honour to maintain, and must not seem 
To fiuail before the laity. 

, [Waldhave lets down his cowU andslepe 
back. 
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Enter MAtrnicE Bsekelby. 

NINIAN. 

Wbtf art thou, stranger 7 speak thy name and pur- 
pose. 

BERKELEY. 

I claim the privilege of Clan MacDuff. 

JVIv name is Maurice Berkeley, and iny lineage 
Allies me nearly with the Thane of Fife. 

KINIA^. 

Give us to know the cause of sanctudry 7 

BERKELEY. 

Let him fihow it, 
Against whose violence I claim the privilege. 

Enter Linder ay, with his sword drawn. Ilerushes 
at Berkeley ; Ninian interpq^es, 

NTNIAN. 

peace in the name of Saint Magridiiia ! 

Poai-e, in oui*Prior’s name, and in the name 
Of that dear symbol, which did purchase peace 
And good-will towards man! I do coiriinand thee 
To sheathe thy sword, and stir no contest here. 


Jrnntic jealousy prc|iared for mo. 

Mo h* a a quarrel on me, and we fought. 

Can 1 lorget the form that came between ua, 

And perish’d by his sword ?• ’Twas then 1 fought 
h er vengeance,- until then I guarded life, 

But then 1 sought to take it, and prevail'd. 

... linoesay. 

\v retch ! thou didst first dishonour to thy victim. 
And then didst slay him ! 

‘ BKllKELEV. 

There la a busy fiend tugs at iny heart, 

But I will struggle with it !— Yoiithrul knight, 

My heart is sick of war, my hniul of slaughter; 

I come not to my lordships, or my land, 

But just to seek a spue in some cold cloister, 
Whjch 1 may kneel on living, and, when dead, 
Which may siifTice to cover me. 

Forgive me that I caused your brotHcr’s death ; 
Ami I forgive then the injurious terms 
With which thou taxest me. 

lindesay. 

Take \vorse and blacker. — Murderer, adulterer !— 
Art thou not moved yet 7 


LINDESAY. 

One charm I’ll try first, 

’JV) lure the craven from the enchanted circle 
Which ho hath harbour’d in.— Hear you, Do Bcr- 
. kt^ley. 

This 18 my brother’s sword — the hand it arms 
Is wcapoii’d to avenge a brother’s death : — 

If thou hast heart to .Rtep a furlong ollj 

And change three blows,-"even for so short a space 

As ihcse good men may say an ave-rriarie, — 

.So, Heaven he good to me 1 I will forgive thee 
Thy deed and all its consdjiiences. 

BERKELEY. 

Wore not my right hand fetter’d by the thought 
That slaying thcc were but a doiihlc guilt 
In whii'h to steep my soul, no bridegroom ever 
.Stepp’d forth to trip a measure with his bride 
More joyfully than I, young man, would rush 
To meet thy challenge. 

LINDESAY. 

’He quails, and shuns to look upon my weapon. 

Yet boasts himself a Berkeley ! 

BERKELEY. 

Lindesay, and if there were no deeper cause 
For sliuhiiing thee than terror of thy weapon, 

’J'hat rock hewn Cros.sas soon shoiild start and stir, 
Because a she))herd-boy blew horn beneath it. 

As I for brag of thine. 


g BEIUCELEY. 

Do not press mo further. 
The hunted stag, even when lie seeks the thicket 
Compell’d to stand at bay, crows dangerous 1 
Most true thy brother pcrisli’il by my ind, 

And if you term it murder— I must bear it. 

Thus far my patience can ; but if tliou brand 
The purity of yonder martyr’d saint. 

Whom then niy sword but poorly di>l avenge, 

With one iniiiriuiis word, come to tlio valley. 

And I will show thtc how it shall bit answer'd! 

NlNlAN. 

This hent. Lord Berkeley, doth but ill accord 
With thy laio pious patience. 

* BERKELEY. 

Father, forgive, and let me stand excused 
To Heaven and thee, if patience brooks no more. 

I lovivl this latly fondly— truly loved— 

Loved her. and was beloved, ere yet her father 
rJonferr’d hiT on another. While she lived. 

Each thought of her was to my soul as hallow’d 
As those 1 send to Heaven t.ancl on her grave, 

Her bloody, early grave, while this poor hand 
Can hold a sword, shall no one cast a scorn. 

LINDESAY. 

Follow me. Thou shall hear me call the adulteress 
By her right name.— I’m glad there’s yet a spur 
Can rouse thy sluggard mettle. 


NINIAN. 

I charge yon both, and in the name of Heaven, 
Breathe no defiance on this .sacred spot. 

Where Christian men must bear iheiii peacefully, 
On pain of the Church thunders. Olmly tell 
Tour cau|p of difference ; and. Lord Lindesay, thou 
Be first to speak them. 

LINDESAY. ^ 

Ask the blue welkin — ask the silver Tay, 

The northern Grampians— all things know my 
wjongs ; * 

But a6k not me to tell them, while the villain, 

Who wrought them, stands and listens with a smile. 

* NINIAN. 

It is said— • 

Since you refer ua thus to general fame— 

That Berkeley slew thy brother, tho Lord Louis, 

In his own hall} at Euzcll 

LINDESAY. 

Ay, in hia’halls — , , , , 

In his own halls, good father, that’s the word. 

In his own halls he slew him, while the wine 
Pass’d on the board betwacn ! The gallant Thane, 
Who wreak’d Macbeth’s inhospitable murder, 
Hear’d not yon Cross to sanction deeds like these. 

BERKELEY. . , 

Thou say’ St I came a, guest ! — I came a. victim, 

A destined victim, train’d on to the doom 


BERKELEY. 

Make then obeisance to the blessed Cross, 

For it shall be on earth thy last devotion. 

L They are going off. 

WALDHAVE {jTUshing /oTward.) 

Madmen, stand !— 

Stay but one second— answer hut one question.— 
There. Maurice Berkeley, can’st thou look upon 
That blessed sign, and swear thou’st spoken truth 7 

BERKELEY. 

I swear by Heaven, 

And by the picmory of that murder’d innocent, 
Each seeming charge against her was as false 
As our bless’d Lady’s spotless. Hear, each saint ! 
Hear me, thou holy rood ! Hear me from heaven, 
Thou martyr’d excellence ! ■ -Hear me from penal fire, 
(For sure nut yet thy guilt is expiated!) 

Stern ghost of her destroyer ! 

WALDHAVE {throws back his cowl.') 

He hears I he hears ! Thy spell hath raised the dead. 

LINDESAY. 

My brother! anSl alive!— 

WALDHAVE. 

Aliv^— but yet, my Richard, dead to thee, 

No tic of kindred binds me to the world : 

All were renounced, when, with reviving life, 

“’ame the desire to seek the sacred cloister. 



30 « MACDUPP»S CROSS. 


Alas, in vain t for to that last retreat, 
liike to a pack of bloodhounds in lull chase, 
My passion and my wrongs havo follow'd me, 
Wruth and reinorse-^nnd, to fill up the cry, 
Thou host brought vengeance hither. 

LINDESAY. 

, , , , I but sought 

To do the act and duty of a brother. 

WALDH AVBe 

[ ceased to be so when 1 left the world; - 
But if he can forgive as 1 forgive, 

C^od sends me here a brother in mine enemy, 


To may for me and with me. If thou canst, 

Do Berkeley, give thine hand.^ 

BEBKELET {giveg hU hand,) 

. , It is the will 
Of Heaven made manifest in thy preservation, 

To inhibit farther bloodshed ; for De Berkeley, 

The votary Mniiricc lays the title down. 

Go to his halls. Lord Richard, where a maidei^ 

Kin to his blood, and«daughter in affection. 

Heirs his broad lands If thou const love her^ 
Lindesay, •• 

Woo her and be successfuL 






PREFACE TO THE DOOM OP DEVORGOIL 


The fint of thnso ilnimntie piccps won lonff lincA written, for 
tlu! iMirnoiw of oblidnir liie Into Mr. Terry, tiien Manager of tho 
Ailelphi Tlioatre, for whom the Author hail a particular regard. 
The niHUiiGr in which the iiiiniic giililina of Dcvoraoil are intor- 
mixcfl with the Hupernatiiral mnchiiiary, wag fiiunfl to be oluect* 
aliln. iMid tlie iiroiiiictiiin had oilier faultH. wTiich rendered it unfit 
rornn'ri'geiitation.’^ I luvu cuIIihI the pieeoa Melo-Driima, fiir 
want of a hetiur numo ; hut, ng 1 learn fruiri the unqiiestionahie 
authoriiy of Mr. Colemuirg Hundoin Reconln, that one apecieg 
of the drniiia if termed an extravofama, 1 am sorry 1 wan not 
sooner aware of a more appropriato name than Uiat which 1 had 
selected for Devorgoil. 

‘The Author's PiihliHliers tliought it desirable, that the seenM, 
long condemned to oblivion, should lie united to similar attoni|its 
of tlie same kind ; and us he folt indiffi'rent on the suldent, tliey 
are pruned in the sanw volume with Halidnn Hill and MacDutPs 
CroM, and .thrown off in a acjiaruto form, for the noiivenioncc of 
tliose wlio iMissnMS foriuur editions of the Author’s Poetical works. 

f* Mr. Dsnkl T«nry,theeonieduui. dwtinguMml for a tery poeuliar ityla 
nriianiiiiir no ihf Maev, sisl, ■nomim', by pmiual sooiMiipIlMiaicnuaf 
oua anTta not geiimlly aharied by nimilins of hla piutcaalon, waa, daring 
, . eaia, oo lenaa at luUmasy witb Eir Waluv Seou. Us dndSkl June, 


Tim general story of the Doom of Devorgoil is founded on an 
old Scottish tradition, the scemtof which lies in Galloway. The 
crime snitoosed to have ocejuiotied the misfortunes of thia 
devoted buusp, is similar to that of Lord Herries of Haddom Ca»< 
tie, who is the principal personage of Mr. Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe’s interesting hallad, in tlie Minstrelsy of the Srottish 
Border, page 9H. In remorse for this crime, he liuilt the singiuw 
monument callivl the Tower of Repentance. In many cases Urn 
Sr^itlMh superstitions allude to the fairies, or those who, fbr sino 
of milder deseription, are permitted to wander witb the ** rout 
that never rest,” as they were termed by Dr. Leyden. They 
imitate human lalwur and human amusements, but their toil in 
useless, and without any advantogeuiia result : and their gaiety 
is uiisiihstantial ami hollow. The phnnlom of Lord Brick u sup- 
posed to be a s|M>ctre of tldh eharacter. 

The story of tim Ghostly Barber is told in many countries ; but 
the liest narrative roumied on the passage. Is the tale called 
Stunmio Lielie, among the legends of Mussnis. I think it has 
been introduced u|ion tho English stage in some pantomuno* 
which was one ohiectioj^ to bringing it upon the scene u lecou 
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THE DOOM OF DEVORGOIL 


DBAMATIS 

Oswald of Devobgoil, a decayed Scottish Baron, 
Leonabd, a Ranger. • 

Dubward, a Palmer. . - , . 

Lancelot Blackthorn, a Companion of Leonard^ 
in love with Katlem. 

Gullcbammer, a conceited Student. 

OwLSPiEGLB arid T Maekere^ represented by Black- 
CopxLEDEMOT, thom and Flora. 


PERSONAE. 

Spirit op Lord Erick op Dbporgoil. 

Peasants^ Shepherds, and Vassals ef inferior raids. 

Elbanor, Wife of Oswald, descended of ohsenrs 
Parentage. 

Flora, Daughter of Oswald. 

{Catlben, Niece sf Elearjor. 


ACT I. • For yonder hungiy hftll— our latest mouse, 

Our last of mice, I tell yon, has been found 
Starved in the pant^ : and the reverend spider, 
The Scene represents a wild and hilly, hut not a Sole living tenant of the Baron’s halls, 
enountainous Country, in a frontier District of Who, train’d to abstinenceii lived a whole summer 
t^lland. The fat Scene exhibits the Castle qAf'^on a single fly.* he’s famish’d too ; 

Dtvorgoil, decayed, and partly ruinous, situated The cat is in the kitchen-chimney seated 


Upon a Lake and connected with the Land by a 
Drawbridge, which is lowered. Time^Sunset. 

Flora enters from the Castle, looks timidly around, 
then comes forward and speaks. 

He is not hero— those pleasures are not ours 
Which placid evening brings to all things else. 

SONG.* 

Thn Hin umii the lake !■ low. 

The wild birdi huah their tong. 

The Mila have evening'a deepeat glow, 

Yet Leonard tarriea long. 

Now all whom varied toil and coie 
From home and love divide. 

In the calm iiinaot mar raiiair 
Each to the loved one's aide. 

The noble dame, on tunnt high. 

Who waita hw gallant knight, 

Looks to the western beam to spy 
Thf* flash of armour bright 
The village maid, Muth hand on brow. 

The level ray to shade, 

Upon dw footpath watolios now 
For Colin'a darkening plaid. 

Now to their mates the wild swans row. 

By day they swam apart. 

And to the thicket wanders slow 
The hind beside the hart 
The woodlark at his partner's side, 

^Written his closing song— 
jrn meet whom day and eon divide, 

, But Leonard tamos long. • 

[Katleen has come out of the Castle while Flora 
was singing, and speaks when the song is ended. 

iCatleen. 

Ah, fliy dear coz !— if that your mothci^s niece 
May BO presume to call your fatheris daughter,— 
All these fond things have got some home of com- 
fort ^ 

To tempt iheir rovers back— the lady’s bower, * 

The shepherdess’s hut, the wild swan’s couch 
Among the rushes, even the lark’s low nest, 

Has that of premise which lures home a lover, 

But we have nought of this. 

floba. 

How call you, then, this castle of my sireb 
The towers of DevorgoilJ 

BUkTUSBN. 

Dungeons for men, and palaces for owls ; 

Vet no wise owl would change a fanner’s bam 


Upon our last of faspta, desdfled soon 
To dress our last orsuppers, and, poor soul, 

Is starved with cold, and mewling mad with hunger. 

FLORA. 

D’ye mock our misery, Katleen 7 

s 

KATLEEN. 

No, but I am hysteric on the subject, 

So 1 must laugh or cry, and laughing’s lightest. 

FLORA. 

Why stay you with us, then, my merry cousin? 
From you my sire can ask no filial duty. 

KATLEEN. 

No I thanks to Heaven, 

No noble in wide Scotland, rich or poor, 

Can claim an interest in the vulgar blood 
That dances in my veins ; and I might wed 
A forester to-morrow, nothing fearinn 
The wrath of high-born kindred, and^far less 
That the dry bones of lead-lapp’d ancestors 
Would clatter in their cerements at the tidings. 

FLORA. • 

My mother, too, would gladly see you placed 


jnd the 

Which, like a witch’s 

Whatever comes within it. 


neB8,t 
hts and taints 


She is a careful kinswoman, and prudent, 

In all but marrying a ruin’d baron. 

When she could take her choice of honest yeomen | 
And now, ty balance this ambitious error, 

She presses on her daughter’s love the suit 
Of one, who hath no touch of nobleness, 

In manners, birth, or mind, to recommend 1 

Sage Master Gullcrammer, the new-dubb’d praa 

FLORA. 

Do not name him, Katleen ! • ^ 


Ay, but 1 must, and wiui eome gratitude. 

I eaid but now, I saw our last of fagots 
Destined to dreSs our last of meals, but said not 
That die repast consisted of choice daintiesb 
Sent to our larder by that liberd suitor, 

The Und Mdehisedek. 


. * Thf) author 
fact, abridged into one ia 


Guv. 1lie«ied.heNe«w.iMeemiytollieieniethatt]iSMliiMl 

. itainaa ihould be retained here. 

"tenned County t [MS.— ** Beyond Uw eiiGle of our wietebedfM!U.’'l 
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FLORA. 

Were famieViinR the word, 
rd famish ere I tasted them~the fop, 

The fool, the low-borir, low -bred, pedant coxcomb ! 


KATLEEN. 

There spoke the blood of lonK-descended sires ! 

M/ cottage wisdom ought to echo back,— 

O the snug parsonage ! the well-paid stipend ! 

The yew-hedged garden ! beehives, pigs, and poultry ! 
But, to speak honestly, the peasant Katleen. 


WCU. lUI |/ai 

As much as Lady Flora. 


FLORA. 

Mock me not with a title, g<9atle cousin. 

Which poverty has made ridiculous.— 

[ Trumpetafar off. 
Hark ! they have broken up the weapon-shawing j 
The vassals are dismiss'd, and inarching homeward. 


KATLEEN. 

Comes your sire back to-night 7 


FLORA. • 

He did purpose 

To tarry for the banquet. .This day only, ^ , 

Summon'd as a king s tenant,, he resumes . 

The right of rank his birth assigns to him. 

And mingles with the proudest. 

KATLEEN. 

To return 

To his domestic wretchedness to-morrow — 

I envy not the nriviloge. Let us go 
To yonder height, and soe the marksmen practise : 
They slmot their mnrt;h down in the dale beyond. 
Betwixt the Lowland and the Forest district. 

By ancient custom, for a tun of wine. 

Let us go see which wins. 


• FLORA. 

That were too forward. 


KATLEEN. 

Why, you may drop the screen before your fane, 
Which some chance breeze may haply blow aside 
Just when a youth of special note takes aim. 

It chanced even so that memorable morning. 

When, nutting in the woods, we met young 
Leonard 

And in good time here comes hie sturdy comrade. 
The rough Lance Blackthorn. 


Enter Lancelot Blackthorn, a Foreatery with the 
Carcaaa qf a Deer on hia hac/c, and a gun in his 
hand. 

blackthorn. 

• Save you, damsels ! 

katlren. 

Godden, good yeoman. — Come you from the wcapon- 
shawl 

blackthorn. 

Not I, indeed ; there lies the mark I shot at. 

[Lays down the Deer. 

The time has been I had not missed the sport. 
Although Lord Nithsdalc's self had wanted venison ; 
But this same mate of mine, young Leonard Dacre, 
Makes me do what he lists he^ll win the prize, 
though,: , • * , 

The Forest district will not lose its honour. 

And that is all I care for—Uonu aiuda are heard.) 

Hark ! they're at it. 

I'll go see the issue. 

« flora. 

Leave not here 
The produce of your hunting. 

blackthorn. 

But 1 must, though. 

This is his lair to-night, for Leonard Dacre 
Charged me to leave the stag at Devorgoil; 

Then show me quickly where to stow the quarry. 
And let me to the sports— (mors shots.) Come, 
hasten, damsels ! 


n WA. 

It is impossible— we dare not take it. 

BLACKTHOBN. 

There let it li^ then, and I’ll wind my bugle, 

That ail within these tottering 'walls may know 
That here lies venison, whoso likes to lift it. 

[About to blow. 

KATLEEN {to FLORA.) 

He will alarm your mother ; and, besides, 

Our Forest proverb teaches, that no question 
Should ask where venKjon comes from. 

Voiir careful mother, with her wonted prudence, 
Will hold its ifrcsencc pleads its own apology. — 
Come, Blackthorn, I will show you where to stow it. 
[Exeunt Katleen and Blackthorn into tho 
Castle — more shooting— -then a distant skaut-^ 
Straggler armed in different leays, pass over 
the ataffet as if from the Weaponahaw. 

FLORA. 

The prize is won ; that general shout proclaim'd it. 
The marksmen and the vassals are dispersing. 

draws back. 

FIRST vassal (a peasant.) 
ay,—* tis lost and won,— the Forest have it. 

'Tis they have ail the luck on't. 

8EC0N\) vassal (a shepherd.) 

Luck, sayst ‘thou, man 7 'Tis practice, skill, and 
cunning. 

THIRD VASSAL. 

'Tis no such thing. — I had hit the mark precisely. 
But for this cursni flint ; and, as I fired, 

A swallow cross'd mine eye too— Will you tell me 
That that was but a chance, mine honest shepherd 7 

FIBRT VASSAL. 

Ay, and last year, when Lancelot Blackthorn won it. 
Because niy powder happen’d to be damp, 

Was there no luck in that?— The worse luck mine. 

SECOND VASSAL. 

Still I say 'twaa not chance ; it might be witchcraft. 

FIRST VASSAL. 

Faith, not unlikely, neighbours : for these foresters 
Do often haunt about this ruin'd castle. 

I’yc seen myself this spark, — young Leonard Da- 
cre,— 

Come stealing like a ghost ere break of day, 

And after sunset, too, along this path; 

And well you know the haunted towers of DevorgoU 
Have no good reputation in the land. 

BilEPHERD. 

That have they not. I’ve heard my father say, — 
Ghosts dance as lightly in its moonlight halls, 

As ever maiden did at Midsummer 
Upon the village-green. 

first VASSAL. 

Those that frequent such spirit-haunted ruins 
Must needs know more than simple Christians do.— 
See. l4ance this blessed moment leaves tkj castle. 
And comes ta triumph o'er us. 

LBlackthorn enters from the Castle^ and cornea 
forward while they apeak. 

THIRD VASCAL. 

A mighty triumph ! What is’t, after all. 

Except the driving of a piece of lead,— 

As learned Master Gullcrammer defined it, — 

Just through the middle of a painted board. 

^ . BLACKTHORN. 

And if he so define it, by voiir leave. 

Your learned Master Gullcrammer's an as& 

THIRD VASSAL {angrily.) 

He IB a preacher, huntsman, under favour. 

SECOND VASSAL. 

No quarrelling, neighbours— you may both be right. 
Enter a Fourth Vassal, with a gallon stoup qf wine. 

FOURTH VASSAL. 

Why stand you brawling here? Young Leonard 
Dacre' 
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Has set abroach the tun of wine he coin’d, dubwabd 

That all may drink who list. Blackthorn, I sought The blessing of the evening on your worship. 


• you ; 

Your comrade prays you will bestow this flagon 
Where you have left tm deer you killed this morning. 

BLACKTHORN. 

And that I will ; but first we will take toll 
To see if it’s worth carriage. Shepherd, thy horn. 
There must br due allowance ^aile for leakage. 
And that will come about a draught a-piece. 

Skink it about, and, when oiij throats are liquor’d, 
W'eMl merrily trowl our song of weaponshaw. 

[ Theu drink about out of tht SuEFiiEBD’a Aom, 
ana then sing. 


We love the ehrill tnimpet, wo love tho ilrum'ii rattle. 

They call im to apori, and they cull ua to liattle ; 

And old Scotland aliall lauyh at the ihreata of a itransw 
While our comrades in pastime are comrades in oanirer. 

It there’s mirth in our hoime, 'tis our nntirhbour that sham it— 
If (ivril approach ’tis niir neighlxiur that ilures it ; 

And when wo Icail utT to the Pi|w and tlie talMir. 

The fair hand wo prura is the hand of a neiglibuur. 

'I'hcn close your ranks, noinrailcs, the bands that nomhino tlicin, 
Faith, fra'iidahip. and hnithcrhood, join'd to entwine them ; 
And we'll laugh at tlic Uireats of each iiiHolent stranger, 

Wilde our comrades in spurt am our comrades in dutigur. 

BLACKTHORN. ^ 

Well, I must do mine errand. Master flngon 

iSluiking it. 

Is too consumptive fur another bleeding. 

SHEPHERD. 

I must to my fold. 

THIRD VASSAL. 

I’ll to the butt of wine. 

And see if that has given up the ghost yet. 

FIRST VASSAL. 

Have with you, neighbour. 

1 Blackthorn enters the Castle^ the rest exatnt 
severally. M klciusedek Gullcrammer watches 
them of the slage^ and then enters from the Me- 
scene. Ills costumeia a Geneva cloak and hand^ 
with a high~crowned hat; the rest of his dress 
in the fashion of James the First* s time. He 

^ looks to the windows of the Castle^ then draws 
back as if to escape observation^ while he brushes 
his ^ cloaks drives the white threads from his 
waistcoat with his wetted thumbs and dusts his 
shoeSf all with the air of one who would not wil- 
lingly be observed engaged in these offices. He 
then adjusts his collar and band^ comes forward 
and speaks. 

, gullcrammrr. 

Right eomely is thy garb, Melchisedek ; 

As well beseemeth one, whom gtiod Saint Mungo, 

Jbe patron of our lend and universit ' 


And on your taff’ty doublet. Much I marvel 
Your wisdom chooseth such trtm garb,* when tern • 
pests 

Arc gathering to the bursting. 

OULLCRAMMER (/ooAs to his dress, and then to thg 
sky^ with some apprehension.) 

rnu j . K I- Surely, Bauldie, 

Thou dost belie the evening— in the west 
The light sinks down as lovely as this band 
Drops o’er this mantlo-Tush, man ! ’twill be fair. 

DURWARD. 

Ay, but the storm I bode is big with blows, 
liorsewbips for hailatonps, duos for thunderbolts t 
And for the wailing of the midnight wind. 

The unpitied howling of a ciidgeu’d coxcomb. 
Come, conic, I know thou scek’st fair Flora Devor- 
goil. 

OULLCRAMMER. 

And if I did, I do tho damsel grace. 

Her mother thinks so,^ and she has accepted 
Ak thesn poor hands gifts of some consequence, 

And curious dainties fur the evening cheer, 
To^whi^ 1 am invited— ^he respects me. 

• DURWARD. 

Rut not so doth her father, haughty Oswald. 
Bethink thee, he’s a buron 

OULLCRAMMER. 

^ ... And a bare one 

Constnie me that, qld man ! — The crofts of Mudcle*> 

^ wliamo— 

Destined for mine so soon us hqgven and earth 
Have shared my ungie’s soul and bones between 
them — 

The crofts of Mucklewhame, old man, wluch nourish 
Three scores of sheep, three cows, with each her 
follower, 

A female palfrey elic —I will be candid, 

She is of that meek tribe, whom, in derision, 

Our wealthy southern neighbours nickname don- 
keys — 

DURWARD. 

She hath fier follower too,— when thou art there. 

OULLCRAMMER. 

I say to thee, these crofts of Mucklewhame, 

In the mere tything of their stock and produce, 
Outvie whatever patch of land remains 
To this old rugged castle and its owner. 

Well, therefore, may Melchisedek Gullcrammer, 

> oungcr of Mucklewhame. fur such 1 write me, 
Master of Arts^ by grace of good Saint Andrew, 
Preacher, in brief expectance of a kirk. 


'The«raughtcrof.heb«w.r-/Devon 5 oU. 

[ 'Vouches his shoe, and smiles complacently, 

Uuaint was that jest and pleasant !— Now will I 
Approach and hail the dwellers of this fort; 

Rut specially sweet Flora Devorgoil, 

Kre hef proud sire return. He loves me not, 

Mocketh my lineage, flouts at mine advancement— 

Sour as the fruit tire crab- tree furnishes. 

And hard as is^the cudgel it supplies; 

But Flora— she’s a lily on the lake, *• 

And I must reach her, though I risk a ducking. 

LiU Gullcrammer moves towards the drawbridge, 

Bauldie DuIward enters, and interposes him- 
self betwixt him and the Castle. Gullcrammer 
stops and speaks. 

Whom have we here 7— that ancient fortune-teller, 

Wist and sorcerer, and sturdy beggar, 

Old Bauldie Durward ! Would 1 were well past him ! 

LDuawARD advances, partly in the dress of a 
palmer, partly in that qf an old Scottish mendi- 
cant, having coarse blue cloak and badge, white 
beard, 4*c. 

* [MS.- " That you ikoold walk in aueh trim fuae.”} 


DURWARD. 

Credit an old man’s word, kind Master Gullcrammer, 
'I ou will not find it so.— Come, sir, I’ve known 
The hospitality of Mucklewhame ; 

It reach’d not to profuseness— yet, in gratitude 
For the pure |voter of its living well. 

And for the barley lo«ve8«f its fair fields. 

Wherein chopp’d straw contended with the grain 
Which best should satisfy the appetite^ 

1 would not see the homful heir of Mucklewhame 
Thus fling himself on danger, 

eULLCEAMMBB. ^ 

DangPTl what danger 7— Know’st thou not, old 
Oswald 

This day attends the muster of the shire, 

Where the crowns^vassals meet to show their arnis^ 
And, their best horse of service 7 — ’Twas g^Dod opoH 
(An if a man bad dared but laugh at it) 

To see old Oswald with his rusty monon, 

And huge two-handed sword, that might have seen 
The field of Bannockburn or Chevy-Chase, 

Without a squire or vassal, page or groom, 

M* 
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Or e*en a single pikeman at hia heels, 

Mix with the proudest nobles of the county. 

And claim precedence for his tatter’d person 
O’er armours double gilt and ostrich plumage. 

DUBWARD. 

Ay! ’twas the jest at which fools laugh the loudest, 
The downfall of our old nobility — 

Which may forerun the ruin of a kingdom. 

I've seen an idiot clap his hands, and shout 
To see a tower like yon {points to a part of the Cos- 
tie) stoop to its base. 

In headlong ruin ; while the wise look’d round, 
And ft-arful sought a distant stance to watch 
What fragment of the fabric next should follow ; 
For when the turrets fall, t|^o walls are tottering. 

GULLCRAMMBR {after pont/erinff.) 

If that means aught, it means thou saw’st old Os- 
wald 

Expell’d from the assembly. 

DUSWAltD. 

Thy sharp wit 

Hath glanced unwittingly right nigh the truth. 
Expelrd he was not, but his claim denied * 

At some contested point of ceremony. 

Ho left the weapunshaw in high displcasiirgi » 
And hither comes — his wonted bitter temper 
Scarce sweeten’d by the chances of the day. 

’Twore much like rashness should you wait his 
coming, 

And thither tends my counsel. 

GULLCRAMMBR. 

A nd rll take it ; 

Good Bauldie Diirw/ird, I will take thy counsel, 
And will requite it with this nynted farthing, 

That bears our sovereign’s head in purest copper. 

DURWABD. 

Thanks to thy bounty -^Haste thee, good young 
master: r ^ 

Oswald, besides the old two handed sword, 

Bears in his hand a stall’ of potency, 

To charm intruders from his castle purlieus. 

GULLCRAMMBR. 

I do abhor all charms, nor will abide « 

To hear or sec, far less to fed their use. 

Behold, 1 have departed. IJUxit hastily. 

Manet Durward. 
nURWARD. 

Thus do I play the idle part of one 
Who seeks to save the moth from scorching him 
In the bright taper’s flame— And Flora’s beauty* 
Must, not unlike that taper, waste away. 

Gilding the rugged walls that saw it kindled. 

This was a shard-tiorn beetle, heavy, drossy, 1 
Though boasting his dull drone and gilded wing. 
Here comes a flutterer of another stamp, 

Whom the same ray is charming to his ruin. 

JSnter Leonard, dressed as a huntsman ; he pauses 
b^sre the T'oteer, and whistles a nate or two at 
intervals— drawing bocAr, as if fearful of obser- 
vation—yet waiting^ as {f expecting some reply. 
Durward, whom he had not observed^ moves rounds 
so as to front Leonard unexpectedly. 


LEONARD. 

1 am too late— it was no aiay vask 
To lid myself from yonder noisy revellers. 
Flora !— I fear she’s angry— Flora— Flora!! 

■ORa. 

Admira not that 1 min’d the prim 
From all Uie viHan crew ; 

#Iow oould I fail with hand or eyes, 

Vhon heart and faith were tnief 


IMS.—*— And Flom’i yeaia of heauty.”! 

* [MS.— Thia waa an earth-born beetle, dull, and droaiy.'*] 
t [fyooi the MS., the followinc aoDg a^pean to have bw a 

*^'****nSe^KB. have add* : — 

“LsoMrd. But mine ii not miiplaced— If I wngfat beauty. 

And fillal.tsmlOTem. 

Her moody sin's dark thooihta, aa the soft BooashiM 


And when in flood»oria8y wbie 
My comrailes drown’d their earei. 

I thought but that thy heart waa mmo^ 

My own leapt light as thein. 

My brief delay then do not Uame, 

Nor deem your swain Untrue ; 

My form but finger’d at the game, 

My soul was still with you. 

She hears not ! 

UURWARD. 

But a friend Jiath heard— Leonard, I pity the& 

LEONARD {start J; but recovers himself^ 

' Pity, good father, is for those in want, 

In age, in sofrow, in distress of mind, 

Or agony of body. I’m in health— 

Can match my limbs against the stag in chase, 
Have means enough to meet my simple wants, 

And am so free of soul that 1 can carol 
To woodldhd and to wild in notes as lively 
As arc my jolly bugle’s. 

DURWARD. V 

Even therefore dost thou need my pity, Leonard, 

And therefore I bestow it, paying tnee, 

Before thou feel’st the neeUf my mite of pity. 
Leonard, thou lovest ; and in that little word 
Tiierc lies enough to claim the sympathy 
Of men who wear such hoary locks as mine, 

And know }vhaf misplaced love is sure to end in.§ 

LEONARD. 

Good father, thou art old, and even thy youth 
As thou hast told me. spent in cloistered cells, 

Fits thee hut ill to jiiagc the passions, 

Which are the joy and charm of social life. 

Press me no farther, then, nor waste those moments 
Whose worth thou canst nut estimate. 

[As turning from him 

DURWABD {detains him.) 

Stay, young man 1 

’Tia seldom that a beggar claims a debt ; 

Yet 1 bethink me of a gay young stripling, 

That owes to these white locks and hoary beard 
Something of reverence and of gratitude 
More than ho wills to pay. 

LEONARD. 

Forgive me, father. Often hast thou told me^ 

That in the ruin of my father’s house 
You bbvihI the orphan Leonard in his cradle; 

And well I know, that to thy care alone— 

Care seconded by means beyond thy seeming— 

I owe whate’er of nurture I can boaat. 

DURWARD. 

Then for thy life preserved, 

And for the means of knowledge I have furnish’d, • 
(Which lacking, man is levell’d with the brutes,) 
Grant me this boon Avoid these fated walls! 

A curse is on them, bitter, deep, and heavy, 

Of power to split the massicst tower they Doast 
From pinnacle to dungeon vault. It rose 
Upon tnc gay horizon of proud Devorgoik* 

As unregardyd as the fleecy cloud. 

The first forerunner of the hurricane, 

Scarce seen amid the welkin’s shudelcss blue. 

Dark grew it. and more dark, and still the fortunes * 
Of this doom’d family have darken’d with it. 

It hid their sovereign's favour, and obscured * 

The lustre of their service gender’d hate 
Betwixt them and the mighty of the land ; 

Till by degrees the waxing tempest rose, 

A'nd stripp’d the goodly tree of fruit and flowers^ 

And buds, and boughs, and branches. There remains 
A rugged trunk, dismember’d and unsightly, 

Waiting the bursting of the final beCt 

Illumei the eUmd of nir bt— if I leek theio. 

Are they not all with Flom? Number me 
The Int of female virtuei one by one. 

And I will aniwer all with Flora PegniRoil. 

* Durward. Thii ii the wonted ntdi of youthfldpiailoo: 
And every woman who hath Kad a lover. 

However now deem’d crabbed, cium, and cankered, 

And crooked both in temper and in inape, 

Haa in her day been thouflit the numt. wiieet. 

Gentieet, and the bint oondilionPd— and o’er all 
Fairest and liveliest of Eve’s numerous ilauahteia. 

'‘Leonard. Good fluhw. thou art old,” fte.] 
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To KpliiHer it tn shivers. Now, go pluck 
Its SiiikIc tendril to enwreath thy brow, . 
And rest beneath its shade — to snare the nun 1 


LfOMABD. 


And I will teach, thee there ia heating in 
The wounds which friendship gives. 

SCENE II. 


{EteunL 


This anathema, . ' ^ ^ « The Scene rhangts to the interior of the Castle, An 

Whence should it come i — How mentea i ana apartment is discoveretly in which there is much 
when 

nOBWABD. 

OfOrf wuld^s” grmidsire,— mid Galwegian chiefs 
The fcllcal foe, the fiercest chinnmon. ^ 

Ilifl blood-red penons scared the Cumlmnn coasts, 

And wasted towns and manors mark d Jw progress. 

His galleys stored with treasure, and their decks 
Crowded with English captives, who beheld, 

Wiih wetting eyes, their native shores retire, 

He bore him lioincward ; but a tempest rose 

LEONABO. 

So far TWe heard the talc, . 

Ami spare theeWie recital,— The grim chief. 

Marking his vessels labour on the sea, 

And loath to lose his treasure, gave eommand 
To plunge his captives in the raging deep. 

DUBWARD. 

Tlicre sunk the lineage of a noble name, 

And the wild waves boona d over sue and soifi, 

Mother and nursling, of the ousc Hof Aglionby,* 

Leaving but one frail tendril.— Hence the fate 
That iiovers o’er these turrets, — hence the peasant, 

Uelaied, hying homewards, dreads to cast 
A glance upon that portal, lest he sec 
I’hc unshrouded spectres of the murder d dead ;t 
.Or the avenging Angel, with his sword. 

Waving destruction ; or the grisly phantom 
Of that Ml Chief, the doer of the deed, . . 

Which still, they say, roams through his empty halls, 

And mourns their wastencss and their lonelihood. 

LEOBAEO. 

Such is the dotage 

• Of superstition, father, ay, imd the cant 
Of hoodwink’d prejudice.— Not for atonement 
Of some foul deed done in the ancient warfare, 

When war was butchery, and men were wolves, 

Doth Heaven consign the innocent to Buttering. 

I tell thee, Flora’s virtues might atone 
For all the massacres her sires^have done, 

Since first the Pictish race their stained lunbsT 
Array’d in wolTs skin. 

dubwabd. j 1 1 

Leonard, ere yet this beggar’s scrip and cloak 
Siippiieil the place of mitre and oi crosier, 5 
Winch ill these alter’d lands must nut be worn, 

I was superior of a brotherhood 
Of holy men, — tho Prior of Lanercost. 

Nobles then sought my footstool many a league. 

There to unload their sins-qucstions of . conscience 
■Of deepest import were not deem d too nice 
For niy decision, youth. — Bui not even then, 

With mitre on my brow, and all the vewee 
Which Rome gives to a father of her chBreh, 

Dared I pronounce so boldly on the ways 
Of hidden Providence, as thou, young man, 

Whose chiefest knowledge is to track a stag. 

Or win(f*a bugle, hast presumed to do. 

^ ^leoVabd. 

Nay, I pray forgive nie, 

Fatncr j thou know st I meant not to presume 

DVBWAM. 

Can I refuse thee pardon '!--Thou art all 
That war and change have left to the poor Durward. 

Thy father, too, who lost his life and fortune 
pefending Lanercost, when its fair mslcs 
Were spoU’d by sacril^e — I bless d his bimncr, 

And yet it prosper’d nA But-all I could- 
Thee ftom W wreck and for thy sake 

Have still dragg’d on my hie of pilgrimage 
And penitence upon the hated shores 
1 else had left for ever. Come with me, 


‘ IMS.- 
* IM8.- 


Hoime «»f EhrsnwBld.’T , 


appearance of present poverty, mixed mith some 
relics of former grandeur. On the ^call hangs^ 
amongst other things, a suit of ancient armour f 
by the table is a cohered basket ; behind, and con- 
cealed by it, the carcass qf a roe-deer. 'IVtere is 
a small latticed window, which, appearing to per- 
forate a wall qf great thickness, is supposed to 
look out towards the drawbridge. It is in the 
shape of a loop hole for musketry, and, as is not un- 
usual in old buildings, is placed so high up in 
the wall, that it is only approached by Jive or six 
narrow stone steps. 

Eleanor, fAetrt/eo/ O swald o/Devorgoil, Floba 
and Katleek, her Daughter and Niece, are dis- 
covered at work. The former spins, the latter 
are embroidering. Eleanor quits her own la- 
bour to examine the manner in which Flora ia 
executing her task, and ^hakes her head as if dis- 
shtisJ^j. 

ELEANOR. 

Py on it, Flora ; this botch’d work of thine 
Snows that thy mind is distant from thy task. 

The finest tracery of our old cathedral 
Had not a richer, freer, bolder pnttern. 

Than Flora once could trace. Thy thoughts are 
wandering. 

^LOBA. 

They're with my father. Broad upon the lake 
The evening sun sunk down ; huge piles of cloudfl^ 
Crimson and sable, rose upon his dii«, 

And (]iuenchM him ere his setting, like some cham- 
nion • . „ , . , 

In his lust conflict, losing all his glory. 

Sure signals ihos(> of storm. And if my father 

Be on his homeward road 

mm BLEANOB. 

But that hd will not. 

Baron of Devorgoil, this day at least 
He banquets with llie nobles, who the next. 

Would scarce vouchsafe an alms to save his house- 

From wont or famine. Thanks to a kind friend. 
For one brief space we shall not need their aid. 

FLORA [joyfully.') 

What ! knew you then his gift ? 

How silly 1 that would, yet durst not tell it ! 

I fear my father will condemn us both, 

That easily accepted such a prcsiAt. • 

XATLEBN. 

Now, here’s the game a bystander secs better 
Than those who play it.— My good aunt is ponder- 
ing 

On the good cheer which Giillcrammcr Iins ront uQi 
A nd Flora thinks upon the forest venison. lAsidg, 

ELEANOR [to FLORA.) 

Thy father need not know on’ t— tis a boon 
Conies timely, when frugality, nay, abstinence^ 
Might scarce avail usioii}||er. 1 had hoped 
Ere now a visit^from the ;putliful donor, 

That wc might thank his bounty ; and perhaos 
' My Flora thought the same, when Sunday’s kcr 

And the best kirtle were sought out, and donn’d 
To grace a work-day evening. • 

FLORA. 

Nay, mother, that is judging all too cIom! 

My work-day gown was lorn— my kerchief sulura . 
And thus— But, ihfiik you, will the gallant come I 

ELEANOB. 

He will, for with these dainties came a nficssag e 
Prom gentle Master Gullcrammer, to mumate— 

t (m-“Sii|i|>IW«ha{gjg|ofi«WVoewI«rfita*-1 
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flora {greatly dUsavpairUed.) 
Gullcrammcr't 

^KATLBEN. 

There burst the bubble— down fell house of cards, 
And cousin’s like to cry for’t 1 [Aside. 

ELBA NOR. 

Gullcramnier? ay, Gullcrammer— thou scorn’st not 
at him? 

Twerc something short of wisdom in a maiden. 
Who, like the poor bat in the Grecian fable, 

Hovers betwixt two classes in the world, 

And is disclaim'd by both the mouse and bird. ^ 

KATLEEN. 

If am the poor mouse. 

And may go creep into what hole 1 list, 

And no one heed me -Yet I’ll waste a word 
Of counsel on my betters.— Kind my aunt. 

And you, my gentle cousin, wer’t not better 
We thought of dressing this same gear for supper, 
Than quarrelling about the worthless donor ? 

ELEANOR. 

Peace, minx ! 

FLORA. 

Thou hast mi feeling, cousin Katleeu. 

KATI EBN. 

Soil ! I have brought them both on my poor shoul- 
ders. 

So meddling peace-makers arc still rewarded : 

E’en let then: to’t again, and fight it out. 

FLORA. 

Mother, were I disr^aim’d of every class. 

I would not therefore so discWiin mysclr. 

As even a passing thought of scorn to waste 
On cloddish Gullcramnier. 

ELEANOR. 

List to mCj love, a!iid let adversity 

Incline thine ear to wisdom.— Look around thee— 

Of the gay youths who boast a noble name, 

Which will incline to wed a dpwerlcss damsel 1 
And of the yeomanry, who think'st thou, Flora, 
Would ask to share the labours of his farm 
A high-born beggar?— This young man is mo- 
dest — 

flora. 

Silly, good mother; sheepish, if you will it. 

ELEANOR. 

E'en call it what you list— the softer temper, 

The fitter to endure tlie bitter sallies 
Of one whose wit is all too sharp for mine. 


Mother, yon rannet mean it as yon say ; 
You cannot bid me prize conceited fully? 


* ELEANOR. 

You are trim maidens both ! 

(7V» Flora.) Have you forgotteq. 

Or did you mean to call to my remembrance 
Thy father chose a wife of peasant blood ? 

FLORA. 

Will you speak thus to me, or think the stream 
Can mock the fountain it derives its source from ? 
My venerated mothw, in that name 
Lies all on earth a child should chiefest honour; 
And with that naineito mix reproach or taunt, 
Were only short of blasphemy to Heaven. 

ELEANOR. 

Then listen, Flora, to that mother’s counsel. 

Or rather profit by that mother's fate. 

Your father’s fortunes were but bent, not broken, 
Until he Ijsten'd to his rash aficction. 

Means were afibrded to redeem his house, 

Ample and large— the hand of a rich heiress 
Awaited, almost courted, his acceptance : 

He saw my beauty— such it then was call’d. 

Or such at least he thought it— the wither d bush 
Whate’er it now may seem, had blossoms then,- 
And he forsook the proud and wealthy heires's, 

To wed with me and ruin 

KATLEEN (aside.) 

The more fool, 

Say I, apart, the peasant maiden then, 

Who might have chose a mate from her own hamlet 

ELEANOR. 

Friends fell off, 

And to his own resources, his own counsels, 
Abandon’d, as they said, the thoughtless prodigal 
Who had exchange rank, riches, pomp, and honoui 
For the mean beauties of a cottage maid.* 

flora: 

It was done like my father, 

Who scorn'd to sell what wealth can never buy— 
True love and free ofTections. And he loves you ! 
If you have suffer’d in a weary world, 

Your sorrows have been jointly borne, and love 
Has made the load sit lighter. 

ELEANOR. 

Ay, but a misplaced match hath that deep curse in' 
That can embitter e’en the purest streams 
Of true affection. Thou hast seen me seek, 

With the strict caution early habits taught me, 

To match our wants and means- hast seen 
father. 

With aristocracy's high brow of scorn, 

Spurn at economy, the cottage virtue, 

As best befitting her whose sires were peasants : . 
Nor can I, when I see my lineage scorn’d. 

Always conceal in what contempt 1 hold 
The fancied claims of rank he clings to fondly. 


sifSAnuii. 

Content thee, child — each lot has its own blessings. 
This vouth, with his plain-dealing honest suit, 
Profiers thee quiet, peace, and competence, 
Redemption from a home^ o'er which fell Fate 
Stoops like a falcon.— O, if thou could’st choose 
(As no such choice is given) 'twixt such a mate 
And some proud noble 1— Who, in sober judgment, 
Would like to navigate the heady river, 

Dashing in fury from itsa^nroiit mountain. 

More than the waters of the quiet lake? 

KATLEEN. 

Now can I hold no longer— Lake, good aunt ? 

Nay, in the name of truth, say mill-pond, horse- 

Or if th^ be a pond more miry. 

More sluffiish, mean-derived, and base than either. 
Be such Gullcrammers emblem— and his portion! 
floea. 

1 would that ho or I were in our grave, 

Rather than thus his suit should goad me!— 
Mother, , 

Flora of Devorip)iI, though 'ow in fortunes 
Is still too high in mind to join her name 
With such a base-bom churl as Gullcrammer. . 


flora. 

Why will you do so ?— well you know it chafes him 

ELEANOR. 

Flora, thy mother is but mortal woman, 

Nor can at all times check an eager tongue. 

KATLEEN (ostde.) 

That's no new tidings to her niece and daughter. 


sleaitor. 

0 mayst thou never know the spited feelings 
That gender discord in adversity 

1 Betwixt the dearest friends and truest lovers ! 
In the chill damping gale of poverty. 

If Love's lamp go not out, it gleams but palely, 
And twinkles in the socket. 


FLORA. 

But tenderness can screen it with her veil,* 

Till it revive again— By genUlness, good mothei) 
How oft I've seen you sootflKiy father's mood ! 

KATLEEN. 

Now there speak youthful hope and fantasy I [Aside 

ELEANOR. 

That is an easier task in youth than age ; 

' [MS.-'* Ar. but the ved of tendfc.iMH cao tema iL”| 
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Our temper hardens, and our charms decay, 

And butn are needed in that art of soothing. 

KATLECN. 

And there speaks sad experience. \A8UU, 

ELEANOB. 

Besides, since that our state was utter desperate, 
Darker nis brow, more dangerous grow his words : 
Fain would 1 snatch thee ^ froin the wo and wrath 
Which darken'd long my life, and soon must end it. 

[a knocking without ; Eleanor shows alarm. 
It was thy fathers knock, haifte to the gate. 

[Kxcunt Flora and Katueem. 
'Wliat can have happ’d 1— he thought to stay the 
night. 

This gear must not be seen. 

[Aa site is about to remove the baskett she sees 
the body of the roe^deer. 

What have we here 7 a roe-deer ! — as I ftftir it, 

Tins was the gift of which poor Flora thought. 

The young aruyiiindsoine hunter— but time presses. 
[iSVie removes the basket and the roe into a 
closet. As she has done— 

Enter Oswald of Devorgoil, Flora, and 
Katlebn. 

\JIe is dressed in a scarlet cloaks vdiich should seem 
worn and old— a hrodpiecet and old-fashioned 
sward— the rest of his dress that of\ peasant. 
His countenance and manner should express the 
woody and irritable haughtiness of a proud man 
involved in ralamity, and who has been e.rposcdto 
recent insult. 

OSWALD (addressing his wife.) 

‘The sun bath set— why is the drawbridge lower’d? 

* ELEANOR. 

The counterpoise has fail’d, and Flora’s strength, 
Kntleoii’s, and mine united, could nut raise it. 

OSWALD. 

Flora and thou ! A goodly garrison 
To hold a castle, which, if fame say truc^ 

Once foil’d the Itirig of Norse and all his rovers. 

BLEANOR. 

It might be so in ancient times, but now 

OSWALD. 

A herd of deer might storm proud Devorgoil. 

KATLEEN (osidc to FLORA.) 

You, Flora, know full well one deer already 
Has entered at the breach ; and, what is worse, 

Tlin escort is not yet march’d od^ for Blackthorn 
la still within the castle. 

• FLORA. 

In Heaven’s name, rid him out on't, ere my father 
DisL'ovcrs he is here ! Why went he not 
Before ? 

KATLEEN. 

Because I a^gid him on some little business ; 

I bad a plan to scare poor paltry Gullcrammcr 
Out of Ills paltry wits. • 

FLORA. 

Well, haste ye now, 

And try. to get him off. 

KATLEEN. 

.1 will not promise that. 

I would not turn an honest hunter s dog, 

So well 1 love the woodcraft, out of shelter • 
In such a night as this— for less his master : 

But ril do this, I’ll try to hide him for you. 

OSWALD (whom htk wife has assisted to take gjf his 
cloak and feathered cap.) 

Ay, take them offj and bring my peasant’s bonnet • 
And peasant’s plaid-^|U noble it no further. 

Let them erase my nl^^ from honour’s lists, 

And drag my scutcheon at eheir horses’ heels ; 

I have deserved it all, for 1 am poor,. 

And poverty hath neither right of birth, 

Wor rank, relation, claim, nor privil^e^ 

• IMa.— ** Yet 1 know, Ibr minda . 

Of luiblor stimip earth hoe no dearer mothra."} 


To match a ncw-coin'd viscount, whose good 
grandsire, 

'nic Lord be with him, was a direful skipper. 

And steer d his paltry skiff ’iwixt Leith and Camp- 
vere— 

Marry, sir, he could buy Geneva cheap, 

And knew the coast by moonlight. 

FLORA. 

Mean you the Viscount Kllondale, my father ? 

What strife has been between you ? 

OSWALD. 

O, a trifle ! 

Not worth a wise man’s thinking twice about— 
Precedence is a toy— a superstition 
About a.table’send, joini-stool. and trencher. 
Something was once thought due to long descent, 
And something to Galwcgia’s oldest baron,— 

But let that pass— a dream of the old time. 

ELEANOR. 

It is indeed a dream. 

OSWALD (turning upon her rather quickly.) 

Hit ! said ye ! let me hear these words more plain. 

ELEANOR. 

Alas! thgy.are but echoes «)f your own. 

Match’d with the real woes th&t hover o’er us, 
What are the idle visions of precedence, 

But, ns you term them, dreams, and toys, and trifles 
Not worth a wise man’s thinking twice upon? 

OSWALD. 

Ay, ’twas for you 1 framed that consolation. 

The true philosophy of clouted shoe 

And linsey-woolsey kirtle. 1 k^ow, that minds 

Of nobler stamp reci;i^c no dearer motive* 

Than what is linked with honour. Uibnuds, tassels. 
Which are hut shreds of silk and spangled tinsel— t 


The right of place, which in itsclris momentary — 

A word, which is but air— may in themselves, 

And to the nobler fXc, be stei'p’d w richly 
In that elixir, honour, that the lack 
Of tilings BO very trivial in iheinselves 
Shall be misfortune. One shall seek for themt 
O'er the wild waves— one in the deadly breach 
And battle’^ headlong front— one in the paths 
Of midnight study, — and. in goining these 
F.mblrni9 of honour, each will hold himself 
Repaid for all his labour^ deeds, and dnngf5rs. 

What then should he think, knowing them his own- 
Who secs what warriors and what sages toil for, 
The formal and establish’d marks of honour. 
Usurp’d from him by upstart insolence ? 

ELEANOR (who hos listened to the last speecA with 
some impatience.) 

This is but empty declamation, Oswald. 

The fragments left at yonder full-fprcad banquet, 
Nay. even the poorest crust swept from the table * 
Ought to be far more precious to a father, 

Whose family lacks food, than the vain boast. 

He sate at the board-head. 

OSWALD. 

Thow’Jl drive me frantic!— I will tell thee, woman— 
Yet why to thee? There is another ear 
Which that tale better suits, and he shall hear it. 
[Looks at his swortU which he has unbuckled^ 
and addresses the rest of the speech to it. 
Yes, trusty friend, m^^atlmr knew thy worth. 

And often provdd it— often mid me of it — 

Though thou and I be now held lightly of. 

And want the gilded hatchments of the time, 

1 think we both may prove true metol still. 

’Tis thou shah. tell this story, right this wrong : — 
Rest thou till time is fitting. [Hangs up the sword, 
[The Women look at each other with anxiety 
during this speech^ which they partly over^ 
hear. They both approach Oswald. 

* ELEANOR. 

Oswald— my dearest husband ! 

FLORA. 

My dear father 

I&- 
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OSWALD. 

peace, both—we speak no more of this. 
To heave the drawbiidge up. 


1 go 


[ExiL 


KATLEEN. 

Then shut your^es, and let your goodly ears 
Do their good omce. 


Katubbn mounts the steps towards the toop-hoUt 
looks outy and speaks. 

The storm, is gathering fast— broad, heavy drops 
Fall plashing on the bosom of the lake, 

And dash its inky surface into circles ! 

The distant hills are hid in wreaths of darkness. 
*Twill be a fearful night. 

Oswald re-enters^ and throws hitnsel/ into a seat. * 

BLEANOB. 

Mpre dark and dreadful 
Than Ik our destiny, it cannot be. 

OSWALD {to FLORA.) 

Such is Heaven’s will- -it is our part to bear it. 
We’re warranted, my child, from ancient story 
And blessed writ, to say, that song assuages 
The gloomy cares that prey upon our reason. 

And wake a strife betwixt our better feelings 
And the fierce dictates of the headlong passions.* 
Sing, then, my love ; for if a voice have influence 
To mediate peace betwix/ me and my des^yiy, « 
Flora, it must be thiiio. 

FLORA. 

My best to please you ! 


Wl)fln the tpmiiCfit'H at tlic Ifmiloat, 

On itri ealo the oiixln rulaa ; 

When the oei‘i|n rallit the praiidmif, 
Thmuxli the tbain tlio sea Innl slidOB-* 
All the ramW wind and lea 
!• lubdtica by eoiwtancyf 

Goa wins want and aiekticat pining, 

All the illi) ihnt men nnduro ; 

Eacli their variona nangi combining. 

Gonataney can fiml a cure— 

Pain, and Fear, and Poverty. 

Arc Biibdued by conatancy. 

Bar me ftnm ranh wonted plenanra. 

Make ino abject, mean, and poor ; 
Honii on inaulta without meaaure, 

Chain mo to a diinveon flo 
IMI bo happy, rirh, and freo, 

If endow’d with constancy. 


ACT II. 


BCEBE 1. 

A Chamber in a^ distant part of (he Castle. A 
lar^e Window in the fat scene, supposed to look 
on the lAikty which is occasionally illuminate by 
lightning. 'Fhere is a Coujch-bed in the Room, 
and an antiyuejCabinet. 


Enter Eatleen, introducing Blackthorn.* 


AA'ILEISN, 

This was the destined scene of action, Blackthorn, 
And here our properties. But all in vain. 

For of Gnllrrammer w'c’II sec nought to-night. 
Except the dainties that I told you of. 

BLACKTHORN. 

^ if he’s left that same hog’s face and sausages, 
He will try back upon them, never fear it. 

The cur will open on thi* tra4 of baedn. 

Like my old brach-houim. * 


111 KATI.BaW. 

And should that hap, we’ll play our comedy,— 
Shall wc not, Blackthorn? Thou shalt be Owls- 
picglp 


BLACKTHORN. 

And who may that same hard-named person be? 


KATLEEN. 

I’ve told you nine times over. * 

BLACKTHORN. 

Ten, pretty Eatleen. but my eyes were busy 
In looking at you all the time you were talking ; 
And 60 1 lost the tale. 

* (The ai0. thimiiiiottt the Pint Act leeda Budithem.} 


BLACKTHqRN. 

That were too hard penanca 
Tell but thy tale once more, and I will hearken 
As if I were thrown out, and listening for 
My bloodhound’s distant bay. 

Vatlben. 

* A civil simile! 

Then for the tenth tifne, and the last— be told, 
Owlspiegle ^as of old the wicked barber 
To Erick, wicked Lord of Devorgoil. 


BI^CKTHORN. 

The chief whodrown’d his captives in the Solway— 
Wc all have heard of him. 

KATLEEN. 

A hermit hoar, a venerable man— 

So imes the legend— came to wake Repentance 
In the fierce lord, and tax’d him with his guilt; 

But he, heart-harden’d, turn'd into derision 
The man of heaven, and, as his dignity 
Consisted much in a long reverend beard, 

Which reach’d his cirdle^ Erick caused his barber. 
This same Owlspiegle. violate its honours 
With sacrilegious razor, and clip his hair 
After the fUsliion of a roguish fool. 

BLACKTHORN. 

This was reversing of our ancient proverb, 

And shaving for the devil’s, not for God’s sake. 


KATLEEN. 

True,, most grave Blackthorn ; and in punishment * 
Of this foul net of scorn, the barber’s ghost 
Is said to have no resting after death. 

But haunts these halls, and chiefly this same 
chamber, 

Where the profanity was acted, trimming. 

And clipping all such ^ests as 8lc<^ within it 
Such is at least the talc our elders tell. 

With many others, of this haunted castle. 

BIJiCKTHORN. 

And you would have me take this shape of Owls 
Anc/’trmi the wise Melchisedck ! — I wonnot 

KATLEEN. 

You will not ! 

BLACKTHORN 

No— unless you bear a part. 


KATLEEN. 

What! can you not alone play such a farce? 


BLACKTHORN. 

Not I— I’m dull. Besides, we foresters 

Still hunt our game in couples. Look you, Eatleen, 

We danced at Shrovetide— then you were my part- 


ner; 

We sung at Christmas— you kept timeVith me; 
And if we go a mumming in this business 
By heaven, you must be one, or Master Gullcram- 
mer 

Is like to rest unshaven— r- 


What end can this serve ? 


Why, you fool, 


» BLACKTHORN. 

Nay, I know not, I. 

But if we keep this wont of being partners. 

Why, use makes perfect— who \now8 wnat may 
happen? 


KATLEEN. 

Thou art a foolish patch— Mjj^ng our carol, 

As I have alter’d it, with sjBF few words 

To suit the characters, ancf^vill bear 

iCHvesapapern 


BLACKTHOBN. 

Part in the gambol. I’ll go study quickly, 
la there no other ghost, then, haunts tiie casUeb 
But this same barber shave-arpenny goblin ? 
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i thought they glanced in every beam of moon- 
ehine, 

As frequent as the bat. 

XAJLBSN. 

I’ve luard my aunt’s high hu^and tell of prophe- 

And fates impending o’er the house of Devorgoil ; 
Legends first coin’d by ancient superstition, 

And render’d current bv credulity 

Ahd pride of lineage. Five years have (dwelt, 

And ne’er saw any thing more^ischievoua 
’Than what 1 am myselfT 

BLACKTHOBN. * 

And that is ouite enough, I warrant you. 

But, slay, where shall 1 find a dress 

To play this— what d’ye call him— Owlspiegle 1 

KATLEEN UcA'cs drcssM out of tht cabtjie/.) 

Why, there are his own clothes. 

Preserved with other tnimpery of the sort, 

For wc have Hept naught but what is good for 
naught. 

I tSvie drops a cap as sht drawa out iht elothea, 
. Blarkthom lifts tf, and gives it to her. 

Nay, keep it for thy pains -it is a coxcomb ; 

8o call’d in ancient times, in ours a fool’s cap; 

For you must know they kept a Fool at Devorgoil 
In former days: but now are well cdh tented 
To play the fool themselves, to save expdhscs ; 

Yet give it mo, I'll find a worthy use for’t. 

I’ll take this page’s dress to play the page 
(>ockledemoy, who waits on ghostly Owlspiegle; 
And yet ’tis needless, too, for Gullcrammer 
Will scarce be here to-night. 

' BLACKTHORK. 

I tell you.that he will- I will uphold 
Ills plighted faith and true allegiance 
Unto a sous’d sow’s face and suusam^s, 

And such the dainties that you say he sent you. 
Against all other likings whatsoever, 

Except a certain sneaking of aficction. 

Which makes some folks 1 know of play the fool 
To please some other folks. 

KATLEEZr. 

Well, I do hope he’ll come— there’s first a chance 
He will be cudgell’d by my noble uncle— 

I cry his mercy— by my good aunt’s husband, 

Who did vow vengeance^ knowing naught of him 
Ilut by report, and by a limping sonnet 
Which he had fashioned to my cousin’s gloiy, 

And forwarded by blind Tom Long the carrier; 

So there’s the chance, first of a hearty beating, 
Which failing, we’ve this after plot of vengeance. 

BLACKTHORN. 

Kind damsel, how considerate and merciful ! 

But how shall we get off, our parte being play’d 1 

KATLEEN. 

Ear that we arc well fitted ; here’s a trap door 
Sinks with a counterpoise— you shall go that way. 
I’ll make exit yonder^’neath the window, 

A balcony communicates with the tower 
That overhangs the lake. 


BLACKTHOBir. 

. . , Hark to old Sweetlips I— 

Away with you before the full cry open— 

But stay, what have you there 1 

KATLBEK {wUk a bundle ahe has taken from (hs 
wardrobe.) 

My dress, my page’s dress— let it alone. 

BLACKTHORN. 

Your tiring room is not, 1 hope, far distant ; 

You’re inexperienced in these new habiliments— 

J am most ready to assist your toilet. 

KATLEEN. 

Out, you great ass ! was ever such a fool ! [Runs 

• 

BLACKTHORN {ainga.) 

O. Robio IltMd wai! a bowman boimI, 

Anil a bowman good was bo. 

And be met with a maidun in niony Sherwood, 

All under the greenwood tree. 

Now give me a kias, quoth bold Robin Hood, 

Now give me a kiaa, auid he, 

For there never came maid into merry Sherwood, 

• But ahe paid the forcater’a fee. 


I’ve coursed this twelvemonth this sly puss, young 
Katlmn, 4 

And she lias dodged me, turn’d beneath my nose. 
And flung me out a score of yards at once ; 

If this same gear fodge right. I’ll cote and mouth 
her. 

And then ! whoop ! dead ! dead ! dead !— jShe is ths 
metal 

To make a woodman’s wife of! 


( Panaes a moment. 

Well - I can find a hare upon liar form 
With any man m Nitlwdale— stalk a deer. 

Run Ucyiiord to the earth for nil his doubles. 
Reclaim a haggard hawk that’s wild and waywardL 
Can bait a wild-cat— sure! the devil’s in’t 
But I enti match a woman— I’ll tp study. 

[iSifo down on the couch to examine the paper 


SCENE 11. 

Scent changes to the inhabited apartment of the 
Castle^ as in the last scene ^ the preceding Adm 
A fire ia kindled^ hy which Oswald sits in an at- 
titude of deep ana melancholy thought^ without 
paying attent ion to wh at passes artnirM him. £l- 
XANOB is busy in covering a table ; Flora goes 
out and re-enters, as (/’ busied in the kiMun, 
'rhere should he some byplay — the women whis- 
pering together, and watching the state of Os- 
wald ; then separating, and seeking to avoid his 
observation, when he casually raises his head, and 
drops it again. This must be left to taste and 
management. Tlu wom^ in the first part of the 
scene, talk apart, and as if fearful of being over- 
heard ; the oy-play of stopping occasionally, and 
attending to Oswald’s movements, will give live- 
liness to the Scene. 

ELBANOB. 

Is all prepared? 


BLACKTHOBN. 

’Twere a rare place, thic^house of Devorgoil, 

To play At hide-and-seek in — shall wo try, 

One day, my pretty Katleen 1 

* KATLEEN. 

Hands off, rude-ranger 1 I’m no managed hawk , 
To stoop to hire of yours.— But bear you gallantly;* 
’This Gullcrammer hath vex’d my cousin much, 

1 fain would hav^somo vengeance. 

BLACKTHORN. 

I’ll bear my part witl||dee— he spoke irreverently 
Of practice at a mi 

I'LEEN. 

. haP cries for vengeance. 

But I must go— I hear my aunt’s shrill voice I 
My cousin and her father will scream next. 

ELEANOR (a/ a stance.) 

Katleen 1 Katleen! 


Ay ; but L 

Will give my sire less pleasure than you hope for. 

• UEANOB. 

Tush, maid —I know^y fkther’s humour better. 
He was high-bred in mntle luxuries ; 

And when our griefs began, I’ve wept apart, 

While lordly cheer and nigh-fiird cups of wine 
Were blinding him against the wo to come. 

He has turn'd his bock upon a princely baiiquet . 
We will not spread his board— this night m least. 
Since chance hath better furnish’d — with dry bread, 
And water from the well. 

Enter Katleen, and hears the last speech. 
KATLEEN {oside.) 

Considerate aunt !— she deems that a good supper 
Were not a thing indifferent even to him , 

Who is to hang to-morrow ; since she thinks so. 
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We must take care the venison has due honour— 
So much 1 owe the sturdy knave, Lance Blackthorn. 

** FLOBA. 

Mother, alas ! when Grief turns reveller, 

Despair is cup-bcarcr. What shall hap to- morrow ?— 

ELEANOB. 

I have leam*d carelessness from fruitless care. 

Too long I’ve watch’d to-morrow— let it come 
And cater for Uself—Thou hear’st the thunder. 

{.Low and distant thunder. 
This is a gloomy night— within, alas i 

[iMoking at her husbawA 
Still gloomier and more threatening— Let us use 
Whatever means we have to drive :t o’er, 

And leave to Heaven to-morrow. Trust me, Flora, 
’Tis the philosophy of desperate want 
To match itself but with the present evil. 

And face one grief at once. 

Away, I wish thine aid and not thy counsel. 

LAs Flora is about to go off^ Gullcrammeb’s 
votes M heard behird the Jlat setne^ as if 
from the drawbridge. 

GULLCRAMMEB {behind.) * 

HUlo—hillo— hillon— hoa— hoa ! 

[OitWALD raises hijmseff and listen^; ^f.a- 
NOR goes up tfie steps^ and opens the window 
at the loop-hole ; Gvllcrammeb’h voice is 
then heard more distinctly. 

GOLLCRAMMEH. 

Kind Lady Devorgoil— sweet Mistress Flora !— 

The night grows fearful, 1 have lost my wav, 

And wander'd till the road turn’d round with me. 
And brought me back— For Heaven’s sake, give me 
shelter 1 

KATLEBN (aside.) 

Now, as 1 live, the voice of Giillerammer 1 
Now shall our gambol be play’d od* with spirit ; 

I’ll swear 1 am tlte only one to whom 
That screech-owl noop was e’et acceptable. 

OSWALD. 

What bawling knave is this that takes our dwelling 
For some hedge-inn, the haunt of lated drunkards 1 

ELEANOB. 

What shall I say 7— Go, Katleen, speak to him. 

KATLEBN (osule.) 

The game is in my hands— 1 will say something 
Will fret the Baron’s pride— and then he enters. 
{She speaks from the window.) Good sir, be patient ! 
We arc poor folks— it is but six Scotch miles 
To the next borough town, where your Reverence 
May be accommodated to your wants ; 

We are poor folks, an’t please your Reverence, 

And keep a narrow household- there’s no tradt 
To lead your steps astray 

^GULLCRAMMER 

Nor none to lead them right.— You kill me, lady. 

If you deny me harbour. To budge from hence. 
And in my weary plight, were sudden death, 
Interment, funeral-sermon, tombstone, epitaph, 

OSWALD. 

Who’s he that is thus clamorous without 1 
( To Klbanob.) Thou know’st him 7 

ELEANOR {confused.) 

I know him7— no— yes— ’tis a worthy clergyman, 
Benighted on his way ;-^utAbink ndt of him. 

... . katleen. 

The morn vvill rise when that the tempest’s past, 
And if he miss the marsh, and can avoid 
The crags upon the left, the road is plain. 

— ..... OSWAIJI. 

Then thw is all your piety !— to leave 
One whom the holy duties of h'ts office 
Have summon’d over moor and wildernees, 

To pray beside some dying wretch’s bed. 

Who (erring iiiortah still would cleave to life, 

Or wake some stubborn sinner to repentance,— 
To leave hiin, after offices like those, 

To choose his way in darkness ’twixt the marju 
And dizzy precipice 7* 

* IMS.-^' And headtonf disv picc4Nce.'’l 


ELEANOB. 

What can I do 7 


OSWALD. 

Do what thou canst— the ^althiest do no more— 
And if 80 much, ’tis well. These crumbling walls, 
While yet they hear a roof, shall now, as ever. 

Give shelter to the wandcrert — Have we food 7 
He shall partake it— Have we none 7 the fast 
Shall be accounted «vith the good man’s merits 

And our misfortunes 

l//e goes to tiiA toop-hole while he meaks. ana 
places himself there in room of his tVife^ 
whs comes down with reluctance. 

GULLCRAMMEB {withouL) 

Hillo— hoa — hoa 1 

By my good faith, I cannot plod it farther ; 

The attempt were death. 

OSWALD (sneaks from the window.) 

Patience, iny friend, 1 come to lower tlii. drawbridge, 
IDesoendst and exit. 

ELEANOR. 

O, that the screaming bittern had his couch 
Where he deserves it,f in the deepest marsh ! 

KATLEEN. 

I would not give this sport for all the rent 
Of Devorgoil, \/hen Devorgoil was richest ! 

(To Elevnob.) But now you chided me, my dearest 
aunt. 

For wisliing him a horse-pond for his portion? 

ELEANOR. 

Yes, saucy girl ; but, an it please you, then 
He wms not fretting mo *, if he had sense enough. 

And skill to bear him as some casual stranger,— * 
But he is dull as earth, and every hmt 
Is lost on him, ns hail-shot on the cormoiant, 

Whose hide is proof except to musket-bullets I 
FLORA (anart.) 

And yet to such a one would my kind mother, 

Whose chiefest fault is loving me too fondly. 

Wed her poor daughter I 

Enter Gullcrammeb, his dress damaged by the 
storm s Eleanor runs to meet him^ in order to 
explain to him that she wiked him to behave as a 
stranger. Gullcrammeb, mistakhig her approadi 
for an invitation tofamiliaHty. advances with the 
air of pedantic conceit belonging to his character, 
when Oswald enters^ - Eleanor recovers herself 
and assumes an air of Gullcrammeb 

is confounded^ and docs not know what to make 
of it. 

OSWALD. 

The counterpoise has clean given way : the bridge - 
Must e’en rnmnin unraised, and leave us open, 

For this ni.;ht’s course at least, to passing visitants.— 
What have wc here?— is this the reverend man 7 
{He takes up the candle and surveys Gull- 
crammbb, who strives to sustain the inspig^ 
tion with conJUtmee^^ while fevtv obviously 
contends with conceit and desire to show 
himse\f to the best advantage 

GULLCRAMMEB. 

Kind sir— or, good my lord— my band is ruffled. 

But yet ’twas fresh this morning. This fell shower 
Hath somewhat smirch’d my cloak, but you may 
note 

It rates frve marks per yard ; my doublet 
^Bth fairly ’scaped— ’tis three-piled taffeta 

f Opens his eloak^ and displays his doublet. 
OSWALD. 

A goodly inventory— Art thou a preacher 7 

GULLCRAMjf 

Yea— I laud Heaven and i iaint Mungo for it 

OBW-^ I 

’Tis the time’s plague, whe. ise that should weed 

follies 

Out of the common field, have their own minde 

♦ [MS. *• shnll give, aa over, 

Tboir Rhellor to the | nj 

I IMS.-'* Wboro it ii fiuwt," Ac. I 
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•p'ernin with foppery— Envoys *twixt heaven and 
earth, , 

Example should with precept join, to show us, , 
How we may scorn the world with all its vanities. 

GUULCBAMMER. 

Nay, the high heavens forcfcnd that I were vam 1 
When our learned Principal such sounding laud 
(lave to mine Essay on the hidden qualities 
Of the sulphuric mineral, 1 disclaim'd 
AU self-exaltmcnt. And Uurn^glo the toomen) when 
at the dance, ■ 

The lovely Saccharissa Kirkifticroft, 

Daughter to Kirkcncrofi of Kirkcncrofl, 

Graced me with her soft hand, credit ihe, ladies. 
That still I felt myself a mortal man, 

Though beauty smiled on me. 

OSWALD. 

Come, sir. enough of this. , , « . 

That you’re our guest to-night, thank the rough 
heaveifS, 

And all our v^rscr fortunes ; be conformable 
Unto rny rules; these are no Saceharissas 
To gild with compliments. There’s in your profes- 
sion. 

As the best grain will have its piles of chaff, 

A certain whifiler, who hath dared to bait 
A noble maiden with love talcs and sonnets; 

And if I meet him, his Geneva cap* 

May scarce he proof to save his ass’s cA^s. 

KATLEEN {oside.) 

Uinph — 1 am strongly tempted ; 
And yet I think I will be generous, 

And give his brains a chance to save his bones. 
Then there’s more humour in our goblin plot, 

Than in a simple drubbing. 

*" ELEANOR {apart to flora.) 

What shall we do 7 If he discover him, 

He’ll fling him out at window. 

FLORA. 

My father’s hint to keep himself unknown 
Is all too broad, 1 think, to be neglected. 

ELEANOR. 

But yet the fool, if we produce his bounty, 

-May claim the merit ot presenting it ; 

Ami then we’re but lost women for accepting 
A gift our needs made timely. 

XATLEEN. 

Do not produce them. 
F.’en let the fop go supperless to bed, 

And keep his bones whole. 

OSWALD {to his wife,) 

Hast thou aught 

To place before him ere he seek repose 7 

ELEANOR. 

Alas I too well you know our needful fare 
Ss of the narrowest now, and knows no suiplus. 

• OSWALD. 

Shame us not with thy niggard housekeeping; 

He iff a stranger— were it our last cniflt, 

And he the veriest coxcomb ere wore taffeta, 

A pitch he’s little short of— he must share it, 
Though all should waAt to-morrow. 

GULLCRAMMEB {partly overhearing what passes be- 
tween them.) 

Nay, I am no lovA of your sauced dainties : 

Plain food and plenty is my motto still. 

Your mountain air is bleak, and brings an appetit^ 
A soused sow’s face, now, to my modest thinking, 
]-Ias ne’er a fellow. What think these fair ladies 
Of a sow’s face%iid sausages? 

_ [Mahes signs to Eleanor. 

^^^LORA. 

Plague on the vul^^lbd, and on his courtesies. 
The whole truth ^Ron^e out ! 

OSWALD. 

What should th^ think^ but that you’re like to lack 
Your favourite dishes, sir, unless perchance 
You bring such dainties with you. 

VoS. VIII. 


GULLCRAMMER. 

No, nut with me ; not, indeed. 

Directly with me ; but— Aha 1 fair ladies ! 

«l Makes signs again 

TT iiiJ I . . katlebn. 

He 11 draw the beating down— Were that the worst. 
Heaven’s will be done ! [Aside, 

OSWALD {apart.) 

What can he mean 7— this is the veriest dog- whelp- 
Still he’s a, stranger, and the. latest act 
Of hospitiriiry in this old mansion 
Shall not be sullied. 

GULLCRAMMEB. 

Troth, sir, I think, under the ladies’ favour. 
Without pretending ski|l in second sight, 

Those of iiiy cloth being seldom conjurers 

OSWALD. 

I’ll take my Biblc-oath that thou art none. [Aside, 

GULLCRAMMER. 

I do opine, still with the ladies' favour, 

That 1 could guess the nature of our supper : 

I do not say in such and such precedence 
Ttie dishes will be placed ; housewives, as you know 
On such forms have their fancies ; but, 1 say still, 
Tjjat a |Ow’s face and siyisoges 

OSWALD. 

Peace, sir ! 

O’er-driven jests (if this be one) are insolent. 

FLORA {apartf seeing hermother uneasy.) 

The old saw still holds true— a churl’s buients, 
Sauced with his lapk of feeling, sense, and courtesy 
Savour like injuries. 

LA horn is winded withou^i then a loud knock- 
ing at the gat% 

LEONARD {without.) 

Ope, for the sake of love and clinrity! 

[Oswald goes to the loop-hole^ 

SSULLC'RAMMBII. 

Heaven’s mercy 1 should there coinc another stran- 
^?er, 

And he half starved with wandering on the wolds. 
The sow’s face boasts no substance, nor the sau- 
sages. 

To stand 1>ur reinforced attack! I judge, too, 

By this starved Baron’s language, there's no hope 
Of a reserve of victuals. 

FLORA. 

Go to the casement, cousin. 

XATLEEN. 

Go yourself, 

And bid the gallant who that bugle winded 
Sleep in the storm-swept waste ; as meet for him 
As for Lance Blackthorn.— Como, I’ll not distress 
you, 

I'll get admittance for this sccofld suitor, 

And we'll play out this gambol at cross purposes. 
But see, your father has prevented me. 

OSWALD {seems to have spoken with those without^ 
and anrtvers.) 

Well, 1 will ope the door ; one guest already. 

Driven by the storm, has claimM my hospitality, 
And you, if you were fiends, were scarce less wel- 
come 

To this my mouldering roof, than empty ignorance 
And rank conceit— fasten to admit you. [Exit, 

* ELEANOR^/o FLORA.) 

The temTOst thickens. By that winded bugle, 

1 guess the guest that next will honour us.— 

Little deceiver, that didst mock my troubles, 

’Tis now thy turn to fear ! 

flora. <f 

Mother, if I knew less nr more of this 
Unthought of and most perilous visitation, 

1 would your wishes were fulfill’d on me. 

And I were wedded to a thing like yon. 

GULLCRAMMER {approaching.) 

Como, ladies, now you see the jest is tnrcadbiu’e. 
And you must own that same boVs face and sau- 
sages — 
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Rt-mter Oswald itWi Lsonabd, suftporting Bavl- 
DIB OuBWABD. OswALD takes a vieft of mm, as 
formerly if O/fJLLcgAMKmSLt then, speaks, 

OSWALD (to LBONABD.) 

„ oasBc 
I guess thou art a 


By thy green oasao^ hunting-Bpear, and bugle, 
' ’ * I huntsman T 


LBONABD {hawing with respect.) 
r of tho neighbouring royal forest, 
le good Lord Nithsdale; huntsman, thcre- 


A ranger t 

Under the good 1 
fore, 

In time time of peace, and when the land has war, 
To my best powers a soldier. 

OSWALD 

Welcome, aa either. I ha^ loved the chase, 

And was a soldier once.— This aged man, 

What may he bel 

DUBWABD {recovering his breath.) 

Is but a beggar, sir, an humble mendicant^ 

Who feels it passing strange, that from this roof. 
Above all others, he should now crave shelter. 

OSWALD. 

Why sol You*ro welcome both— only the word ' 
Warrants more courtesy than our present means 
Permit us to bestow. A huntsman and a qpldier* 
May be a prince's comrade, much more mine ; 

And for a beggar— friend, there little lacks. 

Save that blue gown and badge, and clouted pouches, 
To make us comrades too: then welcome both, 

And to a beggar's feast. 1 fear brown bread, 

And water rroin the spring, will be the best on’t; 
For we had cast to wend abroad* this evening, 

And left our larder empty. 

aULLCBAMMIlR. 

Vet, if some kindly fairy. 

In our behalf, would search its hid recesses, 

{Apart) We’ll not go supperlcss now— we're three to 
one.— 

Still do 1 say, that & sow's face ai.d sausages— 

')8WAL0 {looks sternly at him, then at his wife^ 
There’s something under this, but that the present 
Is not a time to question. ( To Eleanor) Wife, my 
mood 

Is at such height of tide, that a turn’d feather 
Would make me frantic now, with mirth or fury! 
Tempt me no more— but if thou hast the things 
This carrion crow so croaks for, bring them forth ; 
Fur, by my father's beard, if 1 stand caterer. 

Twill be a fearful banquet ! 

BLBANOR. 

Vour pleasure be obey’d— Come, aid me. Flora. 

{Exeunt. 


following speeefies the Women place 
f on the tnhle. 

OSWALD (to DUBWABD.) 

How did you lose your path 7 

DUBWABD. 

E'en when we thought to find it, a wild meteor 
Danced in the moss, and led our feet astray.— 

I give small credence to tho tales of old, 

Of Priar's-lantcrn told, and Will-o'-Wiso, 

Else would I say, that some malicious demon 
Guided us in a round : for to the moat. 

Which we had pass’d two hours since,, were we led, 
And there the gleam flickeifd flMi' disappear’d 
Even on your drawbridge. I was so worn down, 
So broke with labouring through marsh and moor, 
That, wold 1 nold 1, here my young conductor 
Would needs implore for entrance ; else, believe me, 
1 had not troubled you. 

* OSWALD. 

And why not, father 7— have you e'er heard aught, 
Or of my bouse or me, that wanderers. 

Whom or their roving trade or sudden circumstance 
Oblim to seek a shelter, should avoid 
TheHouse of Devorgoil 7 

DUBWABD. 

Sir, I am English bom— 
Native of Cumberland. Enough is said 


Why I should shun those bowers, whose lords werg^ 
hostile 

To English blood,- and unto Cumberland 
Most hostile and most fatal. 

OSWALD^ 

Ay, father. Once my grandsire plough’d, and har- 
row'd 

And sow’d with salt, the streets of your fair towns; 
But what of that7— ypu have the 'vantage now. 

DUBWABD. 

True, TiOrd of Devorgoil, and well believe I, 

That not in vain we sought these towers to-night, 

So strangcly<gnided, to behold their state. 

OSWALD. 

Ay, thou wouldst say, 'twas fit a Cumbrian beggar 
Should sit an f'qunl guest in his proud halla 
Whose fathers beggar’d Cumberland— Graybeard, let 
it be so. 

I'll not dispute it with thee. 

(7*0 Leonard, vsiho was speaking ik> Flora, but 
on being surprised^ occupied himself with the suit 
qf armour.) 

What inakest thou there, young man 7 

LEONARD. 

I marvcH’d at this harness— it is larger 
Than arms of rnpdem days. How richly carved 
With gold iplaid on steel— how close the rivets— 
How justly fit the joints ! I think the gauntlet 
Would swallow twice my hand. 

[lie is about to take down some part of the Armour^ 
Oswald interferes. 

OSWALD. 

Do not displace it. 

My grandsire, F.rick, doubled human strength, 

And almost human size— and human knuw^dge. 

And human vice, and human virtue also. 

As storm or sunshine chanced to occupy 
His mental hemisphere. After a fatal deed, 

He hung his armour on the wall, forbidding 
It e’er should be ta'en down. There is a prophecy. 
That of itself 'twill fall, upon the night 
When, in the fiftieth year from his decease, 
Devorgoil’ B feast is full. This is the era ; 

But, as too well you see, no meet occasion 
Will do the downfall of the armour justice, 

Or grace it with a feast. There let it bide, 

Trying its strength with the old walla it hangs on. 
Which shall falfsoonest. 

DURWABD {looking at the trophy wUh a mixture of 
feeling.) 

Then there stem Erick’s harness hangs iintouch’d, 
Since his last fatal raid on Cumberland ! 

OSWALD. 

Ay, waste and w'ant, and recklessness— a comrade 
Stul yoked with waste and want— have stripp'd these 
walls 

Of every other trophy. Antlerid skulls, 

IVhose branches vouch’d the tales old vassals told 
Of desperate chases- partisans and speailS— 

Knights’ baraed helms and shields— the shafts and 

DOWS, 

Axes and breastplates, of the hardy yeomanry — 

The banners of the vanquish-'d— signs these arms 
Were not assumed in vain, have disappear’d ; - 
Yes, one by one, they all have disappear'd ; 

And now Lord Krick^s harness hangs alone, 

'Midst implements of vulgar husbandry 

# id moan economy ; as some old wafrior 
hoin want hath made an inmate of an alms- 
house, 

Shows, 'mid the beggar’d 8pendthri{^B, base mecha- 
nics, 

And bankrupt pedlers, with wfapm fate has mix’d 
him. 


‘M 

t>m cnei] 


DUnWAS_^^ 

Or rather like a pirate, wk-om the prison-house. 
Prime leveller next the grave, hath for the first time 
Mingled with peaceful capoves, low in fortunes,* 
But fair in innocence. 

I IMS.—" Minflod with peocefiil men, brokan in fbrtonei.**) 
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« OSWALD {looking ai JtvnwAKD wWi surprise.) 

Friend, thou art bitter I 

DURWABD. 

plain truth, sir, like the vulgar copjjcr coinage, 
Doipised amongst tha gentry, still finds value 
And currency with beggars. 

OSWALD. 

Be it so. 

1 will not trench on the immunities 
I H«ion may claim to share. Thy features, too, 
Though weather-beaten, and thy straiiv of language, 
Belish of better days.* ComA hither, friend, 

L They ^tak apart. 

And let me ask thee of thine occiipatioh. 

[Leonard looks rounds and^ seeing Oswald 
engage with Durward anti (tullcrammeb 
with Eleanor, approaches toward Flora, 
who must give him an opportunity of doing 
sOt with obvious attention on her part to give 
it th$ air of chance. The by-play here will 
rest with the Lady^who must engage the atten- 
tion of the audience t^ playing off a lUtlefe- 
malehypocrisy and simple coquetry. 

LEONARD. 

Flora 

FLORA. 

Ay, gallant huntsman, may she dejgn to Question 
Why Leonard came not at the appointe(f Iioiir ; 

Or why he came at midnight 1 

LEONARD. 

Love has no certain loadstar, gentle Flora, 

And oft gives up the helm to wayward pilotage. 

To say the •^ooth — A begi?ar forced me hence. 

And WiU-u'-Wisp did guide us back again. 

FLORA. 

Ay, ay,*voiir beggar was the faded spectre 
Or Poverty, that aits upon the threshold 
Of the^e our r lin’d walls. I’ve been unwise, 
Leoiiar I, lo h‘t you speak so oft with me; 

And y'Mi a to tl to say what you have said. 

K’eii lei iM here break short ; and, wise at length, 
Hold i-a h our separate way through life’s wide 
ocean. 

LEONARD. 

•Nay, h*r ns rather join our course together. 

And share the liree'Ae of tempest, doubling joys, 
Relieving sorrows, warding evils off 
V/ith iiiiifiial effort, or enduring them 
With mutual patience. 

FLORA. 

This is but fluttering counsel —sweet and bancfiil; 
But mine had wholesome bitter in’t. 


1 like thine humour well.— So all men beg— 

Yes— I can make it good by pA)of. Tout soldier 
jega for a leaf of laurel, and a line 
In the Gai^tte. He brandishes his sword 
To back his suit, and is a sturdy beggar— 

The courtier begs a riband or a star. 

And, like our gentler miimpere, is provided 
With false cerPficates of health and fortune 
Lost m the public service. For your lover. 

Who bogs a sigh, a smile, a lock of hair, 

A buskin-point, he maurids upon the pad. 

With the true cant of pure mendicity, 

** The smallest trifle to relieve a Christian, 

And if it like your ladyship !” 

[/ha begging foiiA 

KATLBEN {apart.) 

This is a cunning knave, and feeds the humour 
Of my aunt’s husband, for I must not say 
Mine honour’d uncle. 1 will try a question. — 

Your man of merit though, who serves the com- 
monwealth, 

^h>r asks for a requital 7 [ To Durward. 

DURWARD. 

• , . Is a dumb beggar, 

And lets his actions speak like signs for him. 
Challenging double guerdon. — Now, I’ll show 
Hour your true beggar has the fair advantage 
O’er all the tribes of cloak’d mendicity 
I have told over to you. — ^The soldier’s laurel. 

The statesman’s riband, and the lady’s favour, 
Once won and gain’d, arc not held worth a far- 
thing 

By such as longest, loudest, canted for them ; 
Whereas your charitable halfpenny, t 
ivnieli is the scope of a true beggar s suit, 

Is worth two farthings, and, in times of plenty, 

Will buy a crust of bread. 

TLonAUnterrupting him^ and addressing herf other,) 
Sir, let me he a beggar with the time. 

And pray you come to supper. 

ELBANOH [to OSWALD, apart.) 

Must he sit with us 7 [Looking at Durwabd. 

OSWALD. 

ay, wnat else— since we are b^gars all 7 
When cloaks are ragged, sure their worth is equali 
Whether at first they were of silk or woollen. 

ELEANOR. 

Thou art scarce consistent. 

This day thou didst refuse a princely banquet. 
Because a new made lord was placed above thee | 
And now 


KATLEEN. 

ay; bur like the sly ap ithccary, 

You’ll be the last to take the bitter drug 
That voii proscribe to others. 

[ TViey whisper. Eleanor advances to interrupt 
tiumy followed by Gullgrammbb. 

• ELEANOR. 

What, maul, no household cares 7— I^ave to your 
elders 

The task of filling passing strangers’ ears 
With the duo notes of |velcoine. 

- • OULLCRAMMER. 

, Be it thine, 

O, Mistress Flora* tfie mure useful talent 
Of filling strangers’ stomachs with siibstantials ; 
That is to sa^,— for learned commentators 
Do so expound substantials in some places, — 

With a sous’d bacon-face and sausages. 

• FLORA {apart.) 

Would thou wert sous’d, intolerable pedant. 

Base, greedy, perverse, interrupting coxcomb I 

J^ATLEEN. 

Hush, C 07 , for we'nRe well aveng’d on him, 

And ere this night goes a^er, else woman’s wit 
Cannot o’ertake her wishes. 

[She proceeds to arrange seats. Oswald and 
Durward come forward in converstUion. 

• [MS.—" Both ■mock of bntter dari," S^e.] 


OSWALD. 

Wife, I have seen, at public executions, 

A wretch that could not brook the hand of vio* 
lence • • 

Should push him from the scaffold, pluck up cou- 
rage 

And, with a desperate sort of cheerfulness. 

Take the fell plunge himself— 

Welcome then, beggars, to a beggar’s feast! 
OULLCRAMMER {ivho hos in the meanwhile eeated 
himself.) 

But this is more.— A better countenance, — 

Fair fall the hands that sous’d it!— than thishof^s, 
Or prettier i:]j:ovender than these same sausages. 

(By what good friuii^uat hither, shall be nameless. 
Doubtless some youth whom love hath made pro- 
fuse,) 

[Smiling significantly at Elbanor and Flora. 
No prince need wish to peck at. Long, I ween. 
Since that the nostrils of this house (by metaphor, 
I mean the chimneys) smell’d a steam sitgrateful— • 
By your good leave I cannot dally 

OSWALD [ptoctt DURWABD ohove OULLCRAMMER. J 

Meanwhile, air, • 

Please it your youthful learning to give place 
To gray hairs and to wisdom ; and, moreover, 

If you had tarried for the benMiction 

t [MS.-" Wlwrau fow iwiiiiM ouppst iMinMuy.*’] 
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GCLLCRAMMEK {somewkal abasfied.) 

1 said Rrace to myself. 

OSWALD (not mindint! him.) 

-And waited for the company of others, 

It had been better fashion. 'Pime has been, 

I should have told a guest at Devorgoil, 

Bearing himself thus forward, lie whs saucy. 

life seats himself ^ and helps the company and 
himself in dumh-shoto. 'Hurt ahoula be a 
contrast betwixt die precision of his aristo- 
cratic civility and the rude under-breeding 
of Gullcrammer. 

OSW ALD {having tasted the dish next him.) 
Whv, this is venison, Eleanor ! 


Rhl\^l 


OULLCRAMMEB. 
laf ! Let’s see — 


{Pushes arruss Oswald, and helps himself. 

It may be venison— 

I’m sure *lia not beef, venl, mutton, lamb or pork. 
Eke, 1 am .sure, that be it what it will. 

It is not half so good as sausages. 

Or as a sow’s faeo sous’d. 


The influence feels already l—we will revd ! ^ 

Our banquet shall be loud !— it is our last. 

Katleen, thy song* 

KATLEEW. 

Not now, my lord — mean to sing to-night 
For this same moderate, grave, and reverend cler« 
gyman ; 

I’ll keep iriy voice till then. 

ELEANOR. 

Your round refusal shows but cottage breeding 

KATLEEN. 

Ay, my good aunt, for 1 was cottage nurtured. 

And taught, 4 think, to prize my own wild will 
Above all sacrifice to compliment. 

Here is a huntsman— in his eyes I read it, 

Hu sings the martial song my uncle loves. 

What time fierce Claver’ae, with his Cavaliers, 
Abjuring the new change of government, 

Forcing his fearless way through timorous friends, 
And enemies as timorous, left the camtai 
To rouse in James’s cause the distant Highlands. 
Have you ne’er heard the song, my noble uncle? 


OSWALD. « 

Eleanor, wliciicu all this 1 

ELEANOR. 0 

Wait till to-morrow, 

You shall know nb. It wns a happy chance 
That furnish'd us to meet so many guests. 

[Pills wine. 

Try if your cup he not as richly garnish’d 
As is your trencher.* 

KATLEEN {apart.) 

My aunt adheres to the good cautious maxim 
01,—" Rat voiir puadiiig, frif^iid, and hold your 
tongue.” 

OSWALD {tastes the wine.) 

It is the grape of Bordeaux. 

Such da'nties, oncf^^fainiliar to my board. 

Have been estranged from’t long* 

[fie a sain fils his glasSf ana continues to speak 
as he holds it uji. 

Fill round, my friends— here is a treacherous friend 
now 

Smiles in your face, yet seeks to steal theujewel, 
Which is distinction between man and bnite— 

1 mean our reason— this he does, and smiles. 

But are not all friends trearherous? — one shall 
cross you 

Even in your dearest interests— one shall slander 
you — 

This steal your daughter, that defraud your purse; 
But tbis gay flask of Ihirdeaux will but borrow 
Your sense of mortal sorrows for a season. 

And leave, instead, a gay delirium. 

Methinks my brain, unused to such gay visitants, 

r 

^ Wuoflen treiiciicra ahuitld Ini umc( 1, and the qiiaixh, a Scottish 
drinkiniMsup. 

^ t I" nundeo, enram'd at Iih ent'inirs, ami still more at his 
friniKlH, rewlvcd to rtiiiru tn flu* IlifflilundM. and to make preiwi- 
rations for civd war, liuf with secn'cy ; for he hail luH'n ordered 
by James t6 make no public iosurreciiun until assistance should 
be sent him from Ireland. 

f Whilst Oiinduc was in this temper, iiifiinnation was brought 
him, whether true or Rilso is iincerlain, that soiiio of tlic Gove- 
nantera had associutetl thomNelvos to ussassmnto hirn, in revenge 
for his former severities against their party. Ho flow to tho Gun- 
vention and denmiuicd Jusfioo. Tlie Duke of Hamilton, who 
wished Ui get rid of a tniublosomo. adversary, treated his com- 
plaint with neglect ; and in order to nine him in the tenderest 
part, teflected upon that courage nfJlflrsdhld bosilanned by ima- 
ginary dangers. Dundee left Uic Immiki ' . rage, mounted his 

none, and with a troop of fifty horsemen 'ho nod deserted to 
him fhim his regiment in Engfnnd. gailoiiMl through the city. 
Being asked by one of his fiieniis, who stopt him, ' Whoro he 
was going}* lie waved his hat, and is reported to have answered. 
Wherever the anirit of Montrose shall direct me.' In passing 
under the wai|a of the Castle, he siopt, ■rrainblod up the iireci- 
pice at a plach diflIcuU and dangerous, and hold a oonferenne 
with the Duke of Oordem at a postern-gate, the marks of which 
ara etiJI to be aeen, tluNigh the gate itself is built up. Iloiang, 
in vain, to infliso the vigour of his own spirit into tho Duke, he 
■ma a eu him to retire with lUm into tlic HigHamls, raise liis vas- 
flu there, who were numerous, brave, ami laitliful, and leave the 
command of the castle to Winram^he lieutenant-governor, an 
officer on whom Dundee could rely. The Duke concealed his timi- 
dity mtdw die excuse of a soldier. * A soldier.* said he, ' cannot 
in honow qnlt the post that is assigned him.* Tlie novelty of the 
SginSIwminbento rock upon which the con- 


os w a ld. 

Have I not heard, wench ? — It was I rode next 
him, 

’Tis thirty summers since — rode by his rein; 

We marched on 'Through the alarm’d city, 

As sweeps ^heo.sprey through a flock oi^ills, 

Who scream and flutter, hut dare no resistance 
Against tho bold sea-empress- They did murmur, 
The crowds before us, in their sullen wrath, 

And those whom wc had pass’d, gathering fresh 
courage, 

Oned havoc in the rear— wo minded them 
E’en as the brave bark minds the bursting billows, 
Which, yielding to her bows, burst on her sides^ 

And ripple in her wake.— Sing me that strain, 

[ To Leonabd 

And thou shalt have a meed I seldom tender, 
Because they’re all I have to give— my thanks 

leonabd. 

Nay, if you’ll bear with what I cannot help, 

A voice that’s rough with hollowing to the hounds. 
I’ll sing the song even as old Rowland taught me. 

BOMO.r 

Air—" T/te Bonnets qf Bonny Dundee." 

To the Lordri of Convention ’twan Claver’ie who epoko, 

*' Krpthi; King's crown sliall fall there are crowns tobebroko | 
So let each Cavalier who loves hoiMNir and uio. 

Come follow tliu lionnot of Bonny Dundee. 

" Como nil up my cup, come fill up my can. 

Come saddle your horses, and call up your men ; 
(^oinoupcii tho West Port, and let me gang flee, 

And it’s room for the bonnets of Bonny Dundee I" 

forenco wns hold. These numhers every minute increased, and, 
in the end, wnro mistaken in the city for Dundee’s adherents. 
The Convention was then sitting : news were carried thither that 
Dumleo was at the gates with nn army, and had prevaileil upon 
tlic governor of the Castle to fire upon tho town. The Duke of 
Hamilton, whose intelligence wns better, had the presence of 
mind, hy improving ihn inmnent of agitation, to overwhelm tlie 
one party and provoke tho other, by their fears. He onlored the 
doors of the house to be sbitt. and the keys to be laid on the table 
before him- Ho cried out, 'That there was danger within os well 
ad without doors ; that traitors must be held in confinement until 
the present danger was over : but that the ftiends of liberty Kod 
nothing to fear, for that thou ends were ready to start up.in their 
df>fenco. at tho stamp of his foot.* He ordered the drums to ha 
boat and the tnuiipcts to sound throegh the city. In an instant 
vast Hwarms of tlioso who had beoii brought into town hy him 
and Sir John Dalryniple from the western counties, and who hod 
li^ hitherto hid in garrets and cellars, almwod Uiemselves in tlie 
sfl^ts ; not, indeed, in the proper halMlimcnts of war, but in 
arms, and with looks fierce and sullen, oa if they felt disdain at 
their former concealment. This unexpected sight increased the 
noiso and tumult of the town, which grew loudest in the square 
nciUoining to the house where the memlien Were confined, and 
appeared still louder to those who were within, because they 
were ignorant of tho cause from which the tumult arose, and 
caught contagion from the anxious looks of each other. After 
some hours, tho doors were thrown on^And tlm Whig memhcis, 
as they went out, were receivod with fRIamations. and those of 
the opposite luuty with the thre{j|ts and curses of a prepared 
populace. Terrified by the proapoct of future alarms, many ot 
the Oflherents of James quitted the ConventM,n. and retired to 
the country ; most of them changi'd sides ; only a very few ot 
the most resolute continued Uieir attendanee."— DAUir]iFLB*i 
Mmoire vol. ii. p. 305.] 
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Dunil«*p hp is mounted, ho rule* up tlic street. 

\rhe bolln HW nuiB bank want, fJie dniins they are beat ; 

But the Prov«»l, douce man, said, Just e'en let him bOi 
Ttra Quiln Town is weel quit of that Deil of Dundee. 

Clime fill up my cup, tcc. 

As he rode down tlie sanctified bonds of the Bow, 
llkcarUnewaaflytinffimdthakmglMrMwt 
But the youna plants of ip-aeeitJipy Ipuk'd ^thle and alee, 
Thinking, luiHi to thy bonnet thou Bonny Dundee I 
Gome fill up my oup, me. 

With soiir-rcaiiired Whigs the Grassmarket cramm'd. 
As if half the West hail set tryst to hi hrag’d ;* 

Tliere was spile in each look, there was fear in oach ee. 

As they watch’d for tlie bonnets of Bonny Dunfloo. 

Come fill up my cup, Ac. * 

These cowls of Kilmarnock had spits and had spoan, 

And lang-hafted gullies to kill Cavaliers ; * 

But they shrunk to elcMe-heada, and the cauaeway was flee. 


TMur^ lokick /alia with a crash, t All rise 


At the toss of the bimnet of Bonny 
Come fill up my cup, dee. 

He sfiurr'd to the fiwt of the proud Castio rock, 

And with the gay Giinhm he gallantly spoke ; 

“ Let Mons Meg and lair marrowM s|ieak twa woKla or throe. 
For the love of the bonnet of Bunny Dundee." 

Gome nil ^ my cup, fte. 

The Gordon demands of him which way he goes— 

** Where'er shall direct me the shade of Montrose I 
Your Grace in short space shall hoar tidimpi of me. 

Or that low lies the bonnet of Bonny Dundee.” 

* Conic fill up my luip, Ac. 

" There iiru hills beyond Pentland. and lands beyond Forth, 

If tlieio's lords in the I^owlands, there's chiets in tlie North ; 
Thera arc wild Dimicwassals three thniisuiid times three, 

Will cry hoifrh ! for the bonnet of Bunny Dundee. 

Come fill up my eu|i, fte. 

“ There's lirnas on the target of barken'd bull-hide, 

There's stc''l in the scabbard that dangles beside ; 

The brass Khali be huriiiMh'fl, the steel shall flosli free. 

At a toss of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 

Come fill up iny cup, fte. 

" Away to the hills, to the cAvea, to the rocks— 

Ere I own a iiaorper. I’ll couch with thu fiix ; 

And tremble, false Wiiiga. in the midst of your glee. 

You have not seen the fast of my bonnet and me I" 

Como fill up my cup, fte. 

He waved his proud hand, and the trumpets were blown, ! 
The kcttle-druins clash'd, and the horsemen rode on, 

Till on Rnvelston's cliffs and on Clemiiston's lee. 

Died away the wild war-notes of Bunny Dundee. 

Come fill up my cup, come fill up my can, 

Come saiidio thn hones and call up the men 
Come open your gates, and let me gao free. 

For it's up with the bonnets of Bonny Dundee t 

BLBANOB. 

Katlecn, do thon Bine now. Thy uncle’s cheorful ; 
Wc muBt not let his Humour ebb again. 

KATLEBN. 

But IMl do better, aunt, than if 1 sung, 

For Flora can sing blithe; so can this huntsman. 

As he has shown een now ; let them duet it. 

m OSWALD. 

Well, huntsman, we must give to freakish maiden 
The freedom of her fancy.— Raise the carol. 

And Flora, if she can, will join the measure. 


jwtt! wtwft I* cruvn. i am 

in surprise and fear^ except Gulcbammbb, 
10/10 tumblea over backwards, and lies atUX, 

, OSWALD. • 

That sounded like the judement-peal— the roof 
Still trembles with the volley. 

DUEW^D. ^ 

Who are prepared to meet such fearful summons. — 
Leonard, what dost thou there 1 

Lbonard {fiupporiing flora.) 

. The duty of a man- 

supporting innocence. Were it the final call. 

I were not misemploy’d. 

OSI^LD. 

The armour of my grandsire hath fall’n down, 

And old saws have spoke truth. — {Musing.') The 
fiftieth year — 

Devorgoil’s feast at fullest ! What to think of it 

LEONARD {lifting a scroll which had faXUn wUh the 
armour.) 

This may inform us. 

• [Attempts to read the manuscript, shakes his 
head, and gives it to Oswald. 

Bu^ not eyes unlearn’d ^t tells its tidings. 

OSWALD. 

Hawks, hounds, and revelling consumed the hours 
1 should hare given to study, 
mm [Looks at the manuscript. 

These characters I spell not more than thou. 

They are not of our clay, and, as 1 think, 

Not of our language.— Where’s our scholar now 
So forward at the banquet? Is he laggard 
Upon a point of learning? * 

LEONARD. 

Here is the man of letter’d dignity, 

E’en in a piteous case. 


When irienda are met o’er meny cheer. 

And lovely nyea are laughing near, 

And in the goblei'a bosom clear 
The caroB of day are drown'd ; 

. When puns are made, and bumpera nupfiT’d, 

And wild Wit ahoots his roving shaft, 

And Mirth his jovial laugh has laugh’d. 

Then is our banquet crown’d, 
a Ah gay, ^ 

, « Then is our banquet crown'd. 

When glees are sung, and catches troll'd. 

And boshniliMs gftiwa bright and bold. 

And beauty is no longer cold, 

And age no longur dull : < 

When chimes are brief, and eoeki do crow, a 
To tell us it is time to go. 

Yet how to part we do not know, 

Then is our feast at flill, 

• Ah gay, 

Then is our feast at fiilL 

OSWALD {gUeswUhthscupinhishand.) 

Devorgoil's feast is foil— 

Drink to the pledge ^ 


* [Prevknis to 1784 , the GraMmaYket wai the oonmcui plaee 
f enenUea at Ediubiuiih.] 


'^Drags OuLL^^AMMBR forwagA 

OSWALD. ' 

Art waking, craven? cansl thou read this seroU? 
Or art thou only team’d in sousing swine’s flesh, 
And prompt in eating it ? 

• GULLCRAMMBB. 

Eh— ah !— oh— ho !— Have you no better time 
To tax a man with riddles, than the moment 
When he scarce knows whether he’s dead or living 1 

OSWALD. 

Confound the pedant !— can you read the scroll,' 

Or can you not, sir ?— if you can, pronounce 
Its meaning sp^ily. 

GULLCBAMMBR. 

Can I road it, quotha I 
When at our learned University, 

I gain’d first premium for Hebrew learning— 
Which was a pound of high-drira Scottish snufiT 
And half a peck of onions, with a bushel 
Of curious oatmeal, — our learn’d Principal 
Did say, “ Melchisedek, thou canst do any thing !” 
Now comes he with his paltry scroll of parchment. 
And, " Can you read it ?— After such anront. 

The point is, if I wiU. 

OSWALD. 

A point soon solved, 
Unless vou choose to sleep among the frogs ; 

For took yoii; sir, U|iia.iAtlie chamber window. 
Beneath it lies the lake. 

BLBANOB. 

Kind Master Gullcrammer, beware my husband, 
He brooks no contradiction — ^’tia hia null, 

And in his wrath he's dangerona. 
ovLLCRAMMBs {lotdts ot ths scroU, and mSttsTB as if 
reading. 

ffashgaboih, hoteh“patch-~ 

A simple matterdhis to make a rout of— 

Ten rashsraen bacon, mish-mash venison, 
Sausagian souged/ciee— ’Tis a simple catuogne 

T I ihouM think thie may be contrived, by having a tnuiepa 
rent sjg-sag in the fiateoene, inmedialely above the ribbimb 
B uddeiuy aad very BHoiB^flluiBlneleB. 
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Of our small supper--made by the grave sage 
Whose prescience knew this night that we should 
feast 

On venison, hash'd stfw's face, and sausages, 

And hung his steel-coat for a suppcr-bell>- 
E'en let us to our pnjvender again, 

For it is written we shall finish it. 

And bless our stars the lightning left it us. 

OSWALD. 

This must be impudence or ignorance 
The spirit of rough Erick stirs within me,* 

And I will knock thy brains out if thou paltcrest; 
Expound the scroll to me ! 

CULLCBAMMER. 

Y ou’r^ over hasty ; 

And yet you may bo right too— 'Tis Samaritan, 
Now I look closer on'i, and 1 did take it 
For simple Hebrew. 

DVR WARD. 

*Tis Hebrew to a simpleton, 

That we see plainly, friend— Give me the scroll. 

(iVLLCBAMMKR. 

Alas, good friend I what would you do with it ? < 

DURWABO (taiea it from him.) 

My best to read it, sir— Thtj character is Satton, ' 
Used at no distant date within this district ; 

And thus the tenor runs— nor in Samaritan, 

Nor simple Hebrew, but in wholesome English : — 
Devorgoil, thy bright moon waneth. 

And the rust thy harness staiiicth ; 

Servile guests the banquet soil 
Of the once proud Devorgoil. * 

Hut should Black Erick’s armour fall. 

Look for euests shall scare you all ! 

They shall come o'er peep of day, — 

Wake and watch, and hope ana pray. 

KATLEEN {fo FLORA.) 

Here is fine foolery-^^an old wall shakes 
At a loud thunder-clap— down coAies a suit 
Of ancient armour, when its wasted braces 
Were all too rotten to sustain its weight— 

A beggar cries out, Miracle I and your father^ 
ViTeiglimg the importance of his name and lineage. 
Must noras believe the dotard !* 

FLORA. 

Mock not, I pray you: this may be too senous. 

KATLEEN. 

And if 1 live till morning, I will have 
The power to tell a better tale of wonder 
Wrought on wise Gullcrammer. I’ll go prepare me. 

[Exit, 

FLORA. 

I have not Katlecn's spirit, yet I hate 
This Gullcrammer too heartily, to stop 
Any disgrace that’s hasting towards him. 

OSWALD (to uhom the Beggar has been again 
reading me scroll.) 

’Tis a strange prophecy !— The silver moon, 

Now waning sorely, is our ancient bearing- 
Strange and unfitting guests— 

ovLLCBAMMEB {interrupting Aim.) 


Ay, ay, the matter 
e in the 


Is, as you say, all moonshine in the water 

OeWALDs^_^ ’ 

How mean you, sir 1 {threafmUr,) ” 

OULLCEAMMEB. 

To show that I can rhyme 
With yonder bluegown. Give me breath and time, 
I will maintain, in mite of his pretence, 
Mineexpoakion had the better sense— 

It spoke good victuals and increase of cheer; 

And his, more guesto to eat what we have here* 
An increment right needless. 

OSWALD. 

Get thee gone ; 

To kennel, hound I 

* [MB.— “ A bsilint knave eiiei out, a Miraelel 

And jour liiood lire, doting on the importanoe 
OfUshighbiitbaadhoiue. mMtneedEibelieve hiio."] 


6VLLCBAMMER. 

The hound will have his bone, 
f Tahes up the platter qfmeati and a Jlaek 

OSWALD. 

Flora, show him his chambei*--take him hence^ 

Or, by the name 1 bear, I’ll see his brains 1 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Ladies, good night ! — I spare, you, sir, the pains. 

[Exit, lighted by Flora with a lamp, 

, OSWALD. 

The owl has fled.— I’U not to bed to-night : 

There is some change impending o’er this nouse, 
For good or ill. I would some holy man 
Were here, to counsel us what we should do 1 
Yon witless thin-faced gull is but e cassock 
Stuff’d out with chaff and straw. 

DURW^RD {assuming an air of dignity.) 

1 have been wont, 

In other days, to point to erring mortals* 

The rock which they should anchor <fn. 

[ITe holds up a Cross— the rest take a posture 
of devotion^ and the Scene closes. 


ACT III. 

«• 

f> SCENE I. 

A ruinous Anteroom in the Castle— Enter Kat- 
LR^s, fantastically dressed to play the character of 
Cockledemoyt with the risor in her hand, 

KATLEEN. 

I’ve scarce had time to glance at my sweet person, 
Yet this much could I ace, with half a glance, 

My elfish dress becomes me— I’ll not mask .me 
Till 1 have seen Lance Blackthorn— Lance ! 1 say— 

[Ca/to. 

Blackthorn, make haste ! 

Enter Blackthorn, half dressed as Owlspiegle, 

BLACKTHORN. 

Here am 1— Blackthorn in the upper half, 

Much at your service ; but my nether parts 
Are goblinized and Owlspiegled. 1 had much ado 
To get these trankiims on. I jndn Lord Erick 
Kept no good house, and starved his quondam bar- 
ber. 


KATLEEN. 

Peace, ass, and hide you— Gullcrammer is coming ; 
He left the hall before, but then took fright. 

And e’en sneak’d back. The Lady Flora fights him— 
Trim occupation for her ladyship ! 

Had you seen Leonard, when she left the hall 
On such fine errand ! 


BLACKTHORN. 

This Gullcrammer shRll have a bob extraordinary • 
I For my good comrade’s sake.— But tell Katleen, 
What dress is this of yours 7 ; 


A page’s, fool I 


KATLXBN. 


RLACKTHCUIN. 

. I’m account^ no great scholar, 

But ’tis a page that 1 would fain peruse 
A little closer. ‘ , [Approadus her 


KATLEEN. 

•' , Put on your apectaclesb 

And try if you can read it at this distance. 

For you shall come no nearer. 

« 

, BLACKTHORN 

But is there nothing, then, save rank impoaturew 
In all these tales of goblinry at Devorgou 7 

, KATLEEN. 

My aunt s grave lord thinka otherwise suppoaing 
That his great name so interests the Heavens, 
That miracles must needs bespeak its fall— 

I would that I were in a lowly cottage 
Beneath the 0 eenwood, on its walls no aimour 
To court the levin-bolt 
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BLACKTllOAN. 

And a kind hiiabandi Katlecn, 
To ward anch dangers as must needs come nigh. — 
My father's cottage stands so low and lone, 

That you would think^t solitude itself ; 

The greenwood shields it from the northern blast, 
And, in the woodbine round its latticed casement. 
The linnet's sure to build the earliest nest 
In all the forest. 

XATLEBM* 

Peace, you fool, they come. 

Floba lights GuLLcRAMMsk ocToss tkc Stage. 
KATLESN (when they have pasfifid.) 

Away wiih you— 

On with your cloak — be ready at the signal. 

BLACKTHORN. 

And shall we talk of that same cottage, Katleen, 

At better leisure ? — 1 have much to say • 

In favour oj^my cottage. 

• KATLEEN. 

If you will be talking. 

You know I can’t prevent you. 

BLACKTHORN. 

That’s enough. 

(Asufe.) I shall have leave, I see, to spell the page 
A little closer, when the due time c^mes. 


SCENE II. 


Scene changes to GullcraMMEr’s Sleeping Apart- 
ment. — lie enters^ ushered in by Flora, who sets 
on the table a Jlask^ with the lamp. 

FLORA. 

A flask, in case your Reverence be alhirsty ; 

A light, *in case your Reverence be afear'd : — 

Ana SO sweet slumber to your Reverence. 


OVLLCRAMMER. 

Kind Mrs. Flora, will you 1 — eh ! eh ! eh ! 

FLORA 

'Will 1 what? 


Tarry a little ? 


GULLCBAHMEB. 


FLORA (smiling.) 

Kind Master Gullcrammer, 

How can you ask me aught so unbecoming? 


GULLCRAMMER. 

Oh, fie, fie, fie !— Believe me. Mistress Flora, 

Tis not for that— but being guided through 
Such dreary galleries, stairs, and suites of rooms. 
To this same cubicle, I’m somewhat loath 
To bid adieu to pleasant company. 

FLORA. 

A flattering compliment !— In plain truth you are 
frighten’d. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

What ! frinJiten’d?— I— I — am not timorous. 

. • FLORA. 

Perhafis you’ve heard this is our haunted chamber? 
But then it is our best — Your Reverence knows, 
'That in all tales which turn upon a ghost, 

Your traveller belated Ulas the luck 
To enjoy the haunted room— it is a rule 
To some it were a hardship, but to you. 

Who are a scholai? and not timorous—^ 


* GULLCBAMBUR. V 

I did not say I was not timorous, 

I said I was not temerarious.— 

1 11 to the hall oggin. 

FLORA. 

You’ll do your pleasure. 

Blit you have somehow movedT my father’s anger. 
And you had better meet our playful Owlspiegle — 
So is our goblin call’d— thgn face Lord Oswald. 


GULLCRAMMER. 

Owlspiegle?— , 3. 

It IS on uncouth and outlandish name^ 
And in mine ear sounds fiendish. 


Hush, hush, hush 1 

Perhaps he hears us now — (in an under time) -A 
merry spirit ; • 

None of your elves that pinch folks black and blue 
For lack of cleanliness. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

As for that, Mistress Flora, 

My taffeta doublet hath been duly brush'd. 

My shirt hebdomadal put on this morning. 

FLORA. 

•Why, you need fear no goblins. , Rut this Owlspiegle 
Is of another class yet has his frolics ; 

Cuts hnir, trims beards, and plays amid his antics 
The office of a sinful iingtal barber. 

Such is at least the rumour. 


GULLCRAMMER. 

He will not cut my clothes, or scar my face. 
Or draw my blood ? 

FLORA. 

Enormities like these 
Were never charged against him. 

* GULLCRAMMER. 

And, Mistress Flora, would you smile on me. 
If, brick'fl by the fond hofle of your approval, 
1 should endure this venture? 


FLORA. 

I do hope 

1 shall have cause to smile. 


GULLCRAMMER. 

Weil ! in that hope 

I will embrace the achievement for thy sake. 

Yet, stay, st.iy, stay !-A>n second thoughts I wilfnot— 
I've thought on it, and will the mortal cudgel 
Rather endure than face the ghostly razor 1 
Your crab-tree's tough but b^nt, — your razoris 
polisli’d, • 

But, ns the proverb goes, ’tis cruel sharp. 

I’ll to thy father, and unto his pleasure 
Submit these destined shoulders. 

FLORA. 

• . „ But you shall not. 

Believe me, sir. you shall not ; he is desperate. 

And butter far be trimm’d by ghost or goblin. 

Than by my sire in anger; there are stores 
Of hidden treasure, too, and Heaven knows what. 
Buried among these ruins— you shall stay. 

(Apart.) And if indeed there be such sprite as Owls- 

An d^’lwiuDshiin , that thy fear plane thee not 
Worse than a goblin, I have miss’d my purpose 
Which else stands good in cither case. — Good-ni/ 
sir. and dq^bU-locks the 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Nay, hold ye^ hold !— Nay, gentle Mistress Flora, 
Wherefore this ceremony ?— She has lock’d me in. 
And left me to the goblin ! — (lAstening.) — So, so, sol 
1 hear her light foot trip to such a distance. 

That I believe the castle’s breadth divides me 


From human company. I’m ill at l 

But if this citadel (Laying his hand on his sUmxuh) 
were better victuall’iT 

It would be better mann’d. down and drinks. 

She has a footstep liEh||^d taper ankle. [ Chuckles. 
Aha! that anMe I yet, confound it too. 

But for those charms Melchisedck had been 
Snug in his bed at Mucklewhame— I say. 

Confound her footstep, and her instep too. 

To use a cobleris phrase.— There I was quaint. 
Now, what to do in this vile circam8tanc& 

To watch or go to bed, I can’t determiner 
Were 1 a-bed, the ghost might catch me napping. 
And if I waten, my terrors will increase 
As ghostly hours^pproach. I’ll to my bed 
E’en in mv tafleta doublet, shrink my bead 
Beneath the clothes— leave the lamp burning tfaem 
[Skte U on the table. 

And trust to fate the issue. . 

(He lays aside his cloakt and brushes u, a§ 
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/rom hahit^ starting at ssery moment f ties a 
napkin over his head ; then shrinks beneath 
the bed-clothes^ He starts once or twicer and 
at length seems to go to sleep, A bell tolls 
OMB. He leaps up in his bed, 

OULLCEAMMER. 

I had just coaxM myaelf to aweet forgetfulness, 

And that confounded bell— 1 hate all oells, 

Except a dinner bell— and yet 1 lie, too,— 

I love the bell that soon shall tell the parish 
Of Gabblegoosc, Melchisedek’s incumnent— 

And shall the future minister of Gabblegoose, 
Whom his parishioners will soon r^nire 
To exorcise their ghosts, detect their witches, 

Lie shivering in his bed for a pert goblin, 

Whom, be he switch'd or coektail'a, horn’d or poll'd, 
A few tight Hebrew words will soon send packing? 
Tush ; 1 will rouse the parson up within me. 

And bid defiance {A distant noise,) In the name 

of Heaven, 

What sounds arc these! — O Lord! this comes of 
rashness ! 

[Hravs his headdoten under the bed-clothes, 
[Duet wWumti between Owlspieglb and Cocxli:- 
DEMOY. 


OWLSPIEOLX. 



My boy. i 


Coekifliloinov I 
boy. my bo] 


COCKLEDEMOY. 

Hera, father, here. 

OWLSPIEOLE. 

Now the pole-aliir'e red and bnminf. 

And tho witeb'e apindle turoiog. 

A|ipear,bfiiicarl 

GVLLCBAMMER {who h^os again raised himsdf^ and 
iMtened with great terrof to the Duet,) 

1 have heard of the devil’s dam before. 

But never of his child. Now, Heaven deliver me I 
The Papists have the better of us there,— 

They have their Latin prayers, cut and dried, 

And pat for such occasion -I cairthink 
On naught but the vernacular. 

OWLSPIEGLB. 

Gonkltidomor I 
My boy, my boy, 

woMl iiiort 111 hcre- 

COCKLEOEMOY. 

Our gamboli play, 

Like elve and fay ; 

OWLSFIBGLE. 

And domineer. 


To make cursed imps of them. They see me noW, 
What will they thina on next? It must be own'd,^ 
They have a dainty choice of occupations. 

OWLSPIEGLB. 

Cocklodemoy 1 
My boy, my boy,** 

What ahall we do that can give thee joy I 
Shall we go aeek for a euckoo’a neat] 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

That's beat, that's boit I 

^ BOTH 
c About, about. 

Like ao elvish scout, 

The cuckoo's a gull, and we'll soon Ibid him out 
Vrhey search the room with mops and mows. At 
length COCKLEDEMOY Jumps on the bed. Gull- 
crammer raises himself half up^ supporting him- 
self by his hands. Cockledbmoy does the same, 
and grins at hirn^ then skips from the bed and 

runs to OWLBPIBGLE. 

COCKLEDEMOY. ' 

I've finiml the nest, n 
Ami in H a guest, 

With a lahle cloak and a tafleta vest ; 

He must be wash'd, and trimm'd, and dress'd, 

To please the eyes m lows Uie but 

OWLSPIEGLB. 

That's beM, tliat'a best. 

BOTH. 

Ho must be shaved, and trimm'd, and dreas'd. 

To please the eyes -bo loves the best 

f T^ey arrange shaving things on the table^ and sing 
as they prepare them, 

BOTH. 

Know that all of the humbug, the bite, and the bus, 

Of tho make-believe world, becomee forfeit to us. 

OWLSPIEGLB {shajnening his razor.) 

The sword this is mode of whs lent in a fray 
By a fnp, who llret bullied and then ran away ; 

And the strap, from the hide of a lame racer, sold 
By Lord Match, to liis friend, fur soino hundreds in gold. 

BOTH. 

For all of the humbug, the bite, and the biix, 

Of the make-believe world, becomes forfeit to ua. 


Laugh, ftolie, and fiiak, till tho moroing appear. 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

LiA latch— open clasp— 

Shoot bolt— and burst hasp I 

ITVie door opens with violence. Enter Black- 
thorn as OW 1 . 8 PIEGLE, fantasHcatly dressed 
as a Spanish Barbert talL thin^ emaciated 
and ghostly ; Katlebn as Gocklrdbmoy, at- 
tends as his Page. All ffieir manners^ tones, 
and motions, are fantastic, as those of Gob- 
lins. They make two or three times the circuit 
of the Boom,without seeming to see Gullcbam- 
MBR. They then resume their Chant or Bed- 
tative. 


COCKLEDEMOY {placing the napkin.) 

And this cambric napkin, no white and so tkir. 

At a uauror's funeral I stole fiom the heir. 

[Drops something from a vial, as going to make 
suds. 

This dewdrop I caught fiom one eye of bis mother. 

Which wept while slie ogled tho parson with t’other. 

BOTH. 

For an of the humbug, the bite, and the bux. 

Of the maho-boJieve world, becomes forfeit to na. 

OWLSPIEOLE {arranging the lather and the basin.') 
My nnap-ball ia of the mikl alkali made. 

Which (ho aoA dedicator employa in bis trade 1 
And it fioths with tho pith of a prom ise, that's iwoni 
By a lover at night, and forgot on die morn. 

BOTH. 

For all of the humlnig, the bile, and the huz. 

Of tbu make-beliova world, becomes foifoit to us. 

Thrice shiisk’d hath the owl, thrice croak'd hath the raven 
Here, horMaater Gullcrammer, riae and be abaveu* 

Da Capo, 


OWLBPIBGU. GULLCiuMMBB {wko hos been observing them.) 

CpckiMienioiM I’ll pluck a spirit up ; th^'re merry goblins, 

tSSDu%tMtkrSiaili.«j 07 i And wai d«e n^ly, I wUl sooth their humour 

I lU. <n tk Besides mjf beariltcks Inmming. 


What will 
Wilt thou 

^ COCKLEDEMOY. 

No : for the weather ia atoraiy and fouk 
OWLSPIEGLB. 

What wnt t^u £ tint can give thee joy 1 
Witt a iie^le for a aword, mA atthofaJe fw a ha 
Wilt ttou 4^t a tvavene with the caatle call 
COCKLEDEMOY. C 

Oh, DDl ahe haa clawa, and I liko not that. 


GULLCRAMMER. 


I Bee the devil ia a doating father. 

And epoila hie children— Hia the surest 


way 


Jly. 1 will sootu their humour; 

Besides, my beard lacks trimming. 

^ [He rises from his bed, and advances with 
great symptoms qf trepidation but affecting 
an air of composu/re. The OobHns receive 
him wiuifantastie eeremonvi 
Gentlemen, 'tia your will 1 should he trimm’d— 
E’en do your pleaeure. ( They point to a eeat—he 
sits.) 

ThndK, howsoe’er. 

Of me as one who hates to see his blood ; 

Therefore 1 do beseech yoiL signior, 

Be gentle in your craft 1 know those barh^ 

One would have harrows driven across his visnomy. 
Ba^hpr than they should touch it with a razor. 
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QwiiSPiBoi'E shaves GullcrammeBi while Cocklx- 

^ DEMOY siriMS. 

Father never Rtarted hair, 

Shaved too close, or left too bare— 

Father's razor Blips ob ffhb 
As iroin courtly huiigue a nb. , 

Wliiskura, inustacho, he cun tnm in 
Fashion meet to pleaso the women ; 

Sharp's his blade, pcrfui^l hw lather.— 

Happy thoso are tnmm'd by tatlier I 

GVLLCRAMMER. 

That’s a pood boy. I love to hear a child 
»Standfor his father, if he were the dcvit. . 

• [lie motions to rise, 

• Craving your pardon, sir.— What ! sit aj;ain1 
My hair lacks not your scissors. 

iOwLsPiEGLE insists on hts sating. 
Nay if you’re peremptory. Til ne’er dispu te it, 

Nor eat the cow and choke upon the tail— 

E’en trim me to your fashion. ^ _s - . . j 

[OwLspiEGLE cutshis /tatr, and shaves his head 
ridmilousty, 

cociAeuemoy [sings as he/ore.) 
Hairlircndth 'senpeK. and hair breadth snorca, 
llare-ltraitrd follies, vontun's, citrus, 

Part when father clips your hairs. 

* If there is a hero frantic. 

Or a lover too romantic 
If threcsenm seeks second spouse. 

Or fourteiiii lists lover's vows. 

Bring them hero -for a Scotch loaldle, 

Owlspiugle shall trim tliuir noddle. s 

r77i<;y take the napkin from about Gullcbam- 
mer's neck. He makes bows of acknow- 
ledgmentt which they return fantasticallyt 
and sing— 

Thrice crow'd hath llie Idiirk cock, tlirico croak'd liatli the raven, 
, And Muster Mulcliisedek Gullcrainniur's shaven I 

GULLCRAMMER. 

My friolfds, you are too musical for me ; 

Hut though I cannot cope with you in song, 

1 would, in humble prose, inquire of you. 

If that you will permit ino to acquit 
Even with the barber’s pence the barber’s service 1 
[ They shake their heads. 
Or if there is aiight else that I can do for you, 

SwotH Master Owlspicgle, or your loving child, 

The hopeful Cockle’ inoy 1 

COCKLE1IEMOV. 

Sir, you havti bui'n triinmM of late, 

Smooth's your chin, and bald your pate ; 

Lest cold rheums should work you harm, 

Here’s u cap to keep you wonn. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Welcome, as Fortunatus* wishing cap. 

For ’twas a cap that 1 was wishing for. 

(There I was quaint in spite of mortal terror.) 

[.da he puts on the capy a pair qf ass's ears dis- 
engage themselves. 

Upon my faith, it is a dainty head-dress, 

And might become an alderman ! — ^Thanks, sweet 
Monsieur, 

Thou’rt a considerate youth. 

[BotH Goblins bow with ceremony to Gull- 
, cRiCMMER, who returns their^ salutation. 

* OwLSPiEOLE descends by the trap~doo.\ 
CocKLEDEMOY springs out at window. 

BONG ^without.) 

^ OWL8PIEGLB. 

Coekleflemoy, my hop**, niv cans, 

Wfaure art thou now, O tell me whore? 

• COCKLEDEMOY. . 

Up in the sky, ^ 

On the bonny dragonfly, 

Come, father, coinc you too— 

Slio has fiiur wings and strongtli enow. 

And her long body has room lor twa 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Cockledemoy now is a naughty brat— 

Would have the poor old stifl-rumped devil, his fa- 
ther, 

Peril his uondish neck. All boys are thoughtless. 


OWLSPIEGLE. 

Which way didst tliuu take? 


COCKLEDEMOY. 

1 have fitll'n in the liikv— 

Help, father, for Rpelzeliub's sok* 

. gullcramm£r. 

^e imp IS drown’d,— a .strange death fora devil,—' 
O, may nil boys take warning, and be rivih 
Respect their loving sires, endure a chiding. 

Nor roam by night on dragonflies a-riding! 

COCKLEDEMOY [singS.) 

Now merrily, merrily, row 1 lu slasrv, 

6(y bark is a boun-iihcll. a straw for an oat. 

OWLSPIEGLE (sings.) 

■ My life, my joy, 

' My Cocklctlt'inuy I 

GULLCRAMMER. 

I can bear this no longed— thus eliildren are spoifd. 

[Strikes into the tune. 

Master Owlspicgle, lusy i 

Hi' (li'serviM Ui be whipp’d, little Corkltnlrmoy ! 

[ Their voices arc heard as if dying away, 

GULLCRAMMER. 

They’re gone !- Now, am 1 seared, or am I not? 

1 think tiie very desperate ecstasy 
OS fear has given me courage.* This is strange 
now. 

Wken they were here, I was not half so frighten’d 
As now they’re gone— they were a sort of company 
What a strange thing is use— A horn, a claw. 

The tip of a fiend’s tni!, was wont to .scare me. 
Now am I with the devil hand and glove ; 

His soap has lather’d, and his razor shaved me ; 
I’ve joined him in a catch, kept time and tunc, 
Could dine with him, nor ask for a long spoon ; 
And if I keep not better company,' 

What will bccuiiic of mo whcml shall die 7 [Hxit. 


SCENE III. 

A Gothic Hally waste and ruinous. The moon-^ 
light is at time% seen through the shafted win^ 
dows.i Enter Katlebn and Blackthorn— 1 'luy 
have thrown off the more ludicrous parts qf their 
disguise, 

katlebn. 

This way-^this way ; was ever fool so gull’d ! 

BLACKTHORN. 

I play’d the barber better than I thought for. 

Well, I’ve an occupation in reserve. 

When the longbow and merry musket fail me.— 
But, hark ye, pretty Katleen. 

KATLEEN. 

What should I hearken to? 

BLACKTHORN. 

Art thou not afraid, 

In these wild halls while playing feigned goblins, * 
That we may meet with real ones 7 

KATLEEN. 

. . N’ot a jot. 

My spint is too light, my heart too bold, 

To fear a visit from the other world. 

BLACKTHORN. 

But is not this the place, the very hall. 

In which mfln say that Oswald’s grandfather, 

The black Lord Erick, walks his penance round? 
Credit me, Kfl(lcen«|MEl^inlf-inoiiIdcr’d columns 
Have in their ruin sonieming very fiendish. 

And, if you’ll take an honest friend’s advice. 

The sooner that you change their shatter’d sp^en 
dour 

For the snug cottage that I told you of, 

Believe me, it will prove the blither dwellfiig. 

, KATLEEN. 

If 1 e’er see that cottage, honest Blackthorn, 

* ["Cowanla.iipiiiEnorflMity, sssiimo 
A fi'arful liravnry ; thinking kv this face 
To fasten in nien's minds tliat they have eounum-" , 

SllAKSPBARS.1 

t 1 have a notion that thin can l» manageii so y to 
imperfect, or flitting niuunlight, upon the nlan of the Kiooplia 
oikon. 
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Believe me, it shall be from other motive 
Than fear of Erick’s spectre. 

I. [A rustling sound is heard, 

BLACKTHOBM. 

1 heard a rustling sound — 
Upon my life, there’s something in iho hall, 

Katleen, besides us two ! 

KATLEEN. 

A yeoman thou, 

A forester, and frighten’d ! I am sorry 
I gave the fool’s-cap to poor Gullcrammer, 

And let thy head go bare. 

[ The same rustling sound is repeated, 

BLACKTHOBN. 

Why, are you mad, or hear*you not the sound 1 

KATLEEN. 

And if 1 do, I take small heed of it. 

Will you allow a maiden to be bolder 

Than you, with beard on chin and sword at girdle 1 

BLACKTHORN. 

Nay, if I had my sword. I would not care ; 

Though I ne’er heard ot master of defence. 

So active at his weapon as to brave 

The devil, or a ghost— SeeJ see! see yonder! 

(A IHgure is imper/eclly seen between tvio of 
the pillars, 

KATLEEN. 

There’s something moves, that’s certain, and the 
moonlight. 

Chased by the flitting gale, is too imperfect 
To show Its form ; but, in the name of God, 
ril venture on it boldly. 

BLACKTHORN. 

Wilt thou so 7 

Were I alon& now. I were strongly tempted 
To trust my heels tor safety; but with thee, 

Be it fiend or fairy,. I’ll take risk to meet it. 

' ♦ 

KATLEEN. 

It stands full in our path, and we must pass it, 

Or tarry here all night. 

BLACKTHORN. 

In its vile company? 

[As they advance towards the Piffure. U is 
more plainly distinguished, which might, I 
think, he contrived by raising successive 
screens qf crape. The Figure is wrapped 
in a long robe, like the mantle qf a Hermit, 
or Palmer, 

PALMER. 

Ho ! ye who thrid by night these wildering scenes. 
In garb of those who long have slept in death. 

Fear ye the company of those you imitate? 

BLACKTHORN. 

This is the devil, Ktttleen, let us fly ! [Runs off. 

KATLEEN. 

1 will not fly— why should 1 ? My nerves shako 
To look on this strange vision, but my heart 
Partakes not the alarm.— If thou dost come in 
Heaven’s name. 

In Heaven’s name art thou welcome! 

PALMBB. 

1 come, by Heaven permitted. Quit this castle: 
There is a fate on't — if for good or evil. 

Brief space shall soon deteun^. In'that fate, 

If good, by lineage thou cAfsrilbthing claim ; 

If evil, much niayst suffer.- Leave these precincts. 

KATLEEN. 

Whate’er thpu art, be answer’d— Know, I vrill not 
Desert the kinswoman who train’d my youth ; 
Know, thf 1 1 will not quit my friend, my Flora! 
Know, that I will not leave the aged man 
Whose roof has shelter’d me. This is my resolve— 
If evil come, I sid my friends to bear it ; 

If good, my part shall be to see tk^in prosper, 

A portion in their happiness from which 
No ^nd can bar me. 

PALMER. 

Maid, before thy courage, 

Firm built on innocence, even beings of nature 


More powerful fai than thine, give place and way;/ 
Take then this ke.y, and wait the event with courage. 
[He drops the key. —He disappears gradually 
—the moonlight failing at the same time, 
KATLEEN {after a pause.) 

Whnte’cr it was, ’tis gone ! My head turns round- 
The blood that lately fortified my heart 
Now eddies in full torrent to my brain. 

And makes wild work with reason. 1 will haste. 

If that iny steps can bear me so far safe. 

To living company. What if I meet it 
Again in the long aisl^, or vaulted passage? 

And if 1 do, the strong support that bore me 
Through this appalling interview, again 
Shall strengthen and uphold me. 

[As she steps forward she stumbles over the keyL 
What’s this ? The key ?— there may bo mystery in « 
I’ll to iny kinswoman, when this dizzy fit 
Will give file leave to choose iny wav aright. 

[She sits aowr- exhausted. 

Re-enter Blackthorn, with a drawn sword and 
torch, 

blackthorn. 

Katleen! What, Katleen ! — What a wretch was I 
To leave her !— Katleen, — 1 am weapon’d now. 

And fear nor dog nor devil.— She replies not ! 

Beast thatj was- nay, worse than beast; the stag, 
As timorous as he is, flglits for his hind. 

What’s to bedonel-I’ll search this cursed castle 
From dungeon to the battlements ; if 1 find her not, 
ril fling me. from the highest pinnacle 

katleen {who has somewhat gathered her spirits in 
eonseyut nee of his entrance, comes behind and 
touches him ; he starts.) 

Brave sir 1 

I’ll spare you that rash leap— You’re a bold woods 
man! 

Surely I hope that from this night henceforward 
You’ll never kill a hare, since you’re akin to them 1 

0 i could laugh— blit that my head’s so dizzy. 

blackthorn. 

Lean on me, Katleen— By iny honest word, 

1 thought y;ou close behind— 1 was surpris^ 

Not a jot frighten’d. 

katleen. 

Thou art a fool to ask me to thy cottage, 

And then to show me at what slight expense 
Of manhood 1 might master thee and it. 

blackthorn. 

I’ll take the risk of that — ^This goblin business 
Came rather unexpected ; the best horse 
Will start at sudden sights. Try me again, 

And if I prove not true to bonny Katleen, 

Hang me in mine own bowstring. [ExeunL 


SCENE IV. 

The Scene returns to the Apartment at the begin* 
ning of Act Second. Oswald and Dbrward arc^ 
discoterea with Eleanor, Flora, and LEbNARo. 
Ddhward shuts a Prayer-book, which he seems to 
have been reading. 

DURWARD. 

’Tis true— the dilTcrence betwixt t le churches, ■ 
Which zealots love to dwell on,^to the wise 
Of either flock are of far less importance 
Than those great truths to which all ’Christian men 
Subscribe with equal reverence. 

OSWALD. 

We thank thee, father, for the hoh^* office, 

Still best performed when the pastor’s tongue 
Is echo to his breast ; of jarring creeds 
It ill beseems a layman’s tongue to speak.— 

Where have you stowed yon prater ? [T\ Fioba. 

FLuBA. 

Safe in the goblin-chamber. 

ELEANOR. 

The goblin-chamber! 

Maiden, wert thou frantic?-^ his Reverence 
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flnve suffer'd harm by waspish Owlspiesloi 
Be sure thou shall abuy it. 

PLOBA. 

• Hero ho comes, 
Can answer for hinis^f ! 


Knter Gullcrammer, in the fashion in which 
Owl8Pii:;glb had put him : having the fooV a-cap 
on his heatt and tuieel about his neck^ ^c. His 
manner trough the scene is wild dnd extrava- 

f atit, as if the fright had a little affiled his 
rain. , 

DURWARP. 

A croodly spectacle !— Is there such a goblin 7 
{To Oswald.) Or has sheer terror made him such 
a figure? 

OSWALD. * 

There is a sort of wavering tradition 

Of a malicioiia imp who teazed all strangers ; 

My father wont to call him Owlspiegle. 


GULLCRAMMER. 

Who talks of Owlspiegle 7 
He is an honest fellow for a devil, 

So is liis son, the hopeful Cockle' iiioy. 

{Sings.) • 

'* My hopn, my Joy, 

My CockJciltimoy l" 


LEONARD. 

The fool's bewitch'd— the goblin hath furnish’d him 
A cap which well befits his reverend wisdom. 

FLORA. 

' If I could think he had lost his slender wits^ 

1 ahould.be sorry for the trick they play'd him. 

LEONARD. 

O fear him not ; it were a foul reflection 
On any fiend of sense and reputation, 

To filch such petty wares as his poor brains. 

DUliWARD. 

What saw'st thou, sir? Whnt heard'st thou? 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Whatwast I saw and heard? 

That which old graybeards, 

Who conjure H^rew into Anglo-Saxon, 

To cheat starved barons with, can little guess at. 

FLORA. 

If he bemn so roundly with my father, 

His madness is not like to save his bones. 


GULLCRAMMER. 

Sirs, midnight came, and with it came the goblin. 
I had reposed mo after some brief study: 

But as the soldier, sleeping in the trench, 

Keeps sword and musket by him, so 1 hiu] 

My little Hebrew manual prompt for service. 


FLORA. 

oausagiamsows^dfaee ; that much of your Hebrew 
Even i canr bear in memory. , 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Wo counter’d. 

The goblin and myself, even in mid-chamber, 

And caoh stepp'd back a pace, as 'twere to study 
lUicpfoe he had to deal with 1—1 bethought me, 
Ghosts ne’er have ^he first word, and so I took 
And fired a volley of round Greek at him. 

He stood his gfound, and answer’d in the Syriac ; lu 
I flanked ifiy Greek with Hebrew, and compell'a 
him— 

• [A noise heard. 


OSWALD. 

Peace, idle prater !— Hark— what sounds are these? 
Amid the growling of the storm without. 

1 hear strange notes of music, and the clash 
Of coursers’ trampling feat. 


VOICES {wWumt.) 

We come, dark riders of the night. 
And flit before the dawning light ; 
Hill and valley, far aloof, 

Shake to hear oiv chargers' hoof ; 


But not a foot-stamp on the green 
At mom shall show where we have been. 

mi . . OSWALD,’ 

These must be revellers belated— 

I^t them pass on ; the ruin’d halls of Devbrgoil 
Open to no such guests. — 

[Flourish of trumpets at a distance^ then nearer. 
, , , They sound a siiiiinioiis ; 

What can they lack at this dead hour of night 7 
Look out, and see their number, and their bearing. 

LEONARD {goes UP to the window.) 

’Tis strange— one single shadowy form alono 
la hovering on the drawbridge— far apart 
Flit through the tempeaL bannerk, horse, and riders. 
In darkness lost, or dimly seen by lightning.— 
Hither the fi^re moves— the bolts revolve — 

The gate uncloses to him. 

ELEANOR. 

Heaven protect us I 


• The Palmer enters— G ullcrammer runs off. 

OSWALD. 

Whence mnd what art thou 7— for what end come 
hither ? 


I come from a far land, where the storm howls not. 
And the sun sets not, to pronounce to theey 
Oswald of Devorgoil, thy house’s fate. 

* DURWARD. 

I charge thee in the name wo la|e have kncel’d to— 
valmer. 

Abbot of Lanercost, I bid thee peace! 

Uninterrupted let me do mine errand : 

Baron of Devorgoil, son of the bold, the proud, 

The warlike, and. the mighty, therefore wear'st 
thou 

The habit of a peasant 7 — Tell me, wherefore 
Are thy fair halls thus waste— thy chambers bare— 
Where are the tapestries, where the conquer’d ban- 
ners. 

Trophies, and gilded arms, that deck’d the walls 
Of once proud Devorgoil 7 

[ue advancest and places himself where the 
Armour hung^ so as to be nearly in the cen-^ 
ire of the Scene. 

DURWARD. 

Whoe'er thou art— if thou dost know so much. 
Needs must thou know 

OSWALD. 

Peace ! I will answer here ; to me he spoke.— 
Mysterious stranger, briefly 1 reply : 

A peasant's dress befits a peasalft’s fortune : 

And 'twere vain mockery to array these walls 
In trophies, of whose memory naught remains, 

Save that the cruelty outvied the valour 
Of those who wore them. 


PALME a. 

Degenerate as thou art, 
Know'st thou to whom thou sayest this 7 

LJEfe drops his mantle^ and is discovered arjned 
as nearly as may be to the suit which hung ofi 
the wait ; all ^gggggs terror. 

OSWALD. 

It is himself— the spirit of mine Ancestor I 

ERICK. 

Tremble not, son, but hear me ! 

[He strikes the wall^ it opens, ondLdiscovera 
the TVeaaure-Chamber. 

There lies piled 

The wealth I brought from wasted Cumberland, 
Enough to reiuatqje thy ruin'd fortunes.— 

Cast from thine high-born brows that peasant bon- 

Throw from thy noble grasp the peasant’s stafl^ 
O’er all, withdraw thine hand from that mean matey 
Whom in an hour of reckless desperation 
Thy fortunes cast thee on. This do 
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And be 09 great as ere was Devorgoil, 

When Devorgoil was richest !* 

DURWARD. 

Lord Oswald, thou art tempted by a fiend, 

Who doth assail thee on thy weakest side, — 

Thy pride of iiriedgc, and thy love of grandeur. 
Stand fast—rcsist— contemn his fatal oflers! 

ELEANOR. 

Urge him not, father ; if the sacrilice 
Of such a wasted wo-worn wretch as I iim, 

Can save him from the abyss of misery, , 

Upon whose verge he’s tottering, let me wander 
An unacknowledged outcast from liis castle, 

Even to the humble cottage 1 was born in. 

OSWALD. 

No, Ellen, no— it is not thus they part, ^ 

Whose hearts and srjuls, disasters borne in common 
Have knit together, close as Biimiiicr saplings 
Are twined in union by the eddying tempesi. — 
Spirit of Erick, while tiioii bcar^st nis lapc. 

I’ll answer with no ruder conjuration 

Thy impious counsel, other than with these wofds. 

Depart, and tempt me not ! 

ERioec. € . 

Then fate will have hercoiirsc— Fall, massive grate, 
Yield them the tempting view of these rich trea- 
sures. 

But bar them from possession ! 

[A vorirultis falftt before the door of the 
^Preasure Chamber. 

* Mortals, hear ! 

No hand may ope that grate, except the Heir 
Of plunder’d Agliorlhy. whose mighty wealth, 
Ravish’d in evil hour, lies yofider piled— 

And not his hand prevails without the key 
Of Black liord Erick— brief space is given 
To save proud Devorgoil.— So wills high Heaven. 

* [ Thuvder—hc disappears, 

DVRWARD. 

Ga*c not so wildly— you have stood the trial 
That his commission bore— and Ucaveii designs. 

If [ may spell his will, to rescue Devorgoil 
Even by the Heir of Aglionhy— Behold him 
In that young forester, unto whose hand 
Those bars shall yield the treasures of his house. 
Destined to ransom yours.— Advance, young Leo- 
nard, 

And prove the adventure. 

LEONARD (advances and attempts the grate.) 
It is fast 

As is the tower, rock seated. 

OSWALD. 

We will fetch other means, and prove its strength. 
Nor starve in poverty with wealth before us. 

DURWARD. 

Think what the vision spoke; 

The key— the fated key 


Enter gullcrammer. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

A key ?— I say a quay is what we w'ant. 

Thus by the learned orthographized— Cl, u, a, y. 
The lake is overtlowed ! A quay , a btvil, 

Oars, punt, or sculler, isHfinfft^to me!— 

We shall be drown'd, good people ! ! ! 

Enter Katlebn and Blackthorn, 
katleen. 

Deliver us ! 

Haste, save yourselves— the lake is rising fast.t 

BLACKTHORN. 

'T has risen my bow’s height in the last five mi- 
nutcS| 

And still 18 swelling strangely. 

* [MS. And be ai rich oa ere wrn Devorgoil, 

Wlicn Devoriroil was proudi;»t.’;i. . , . 
t If it could bo inanuRod to render thi; rising of i|ie lake visi* 
Uo. it would answer well for a coup de thsatrs 


GULLCRAMMER (itAo hos stood ostouished upon see^ 
ing them.) 

We shall be drown’d without your kind assistance. 
.Sweet Master Owlspiegle, your dragonfly— 

Your straw, your bean-stalk; gentle Cockle’moyl 

LEONARD (looking from the shot-hole.) 

’Tis true, by all that’s fearful ! The proud lake 
Peers, like ambitious tyrant, o’er his bounds. 

And soon will whelm the castle— even the draw 
bridge , 

Is under water now.., 

KATLEEN. 

Let us escape ! Why stand you gazing there ? 

DURWARD. 

Upon the opening of that fatal grate 
Depends the fearful spell that nuw entraps us, 

The key ^f Black Lord Erick— ere wc find it. 

The castle will be whelm’d beneath the waves, 

And we shall perish in it ! 

KATLEEN (giving the Arey.) 

Here, prove this ; 

A chance most strange and fearful gave it me. 
OSWALD (puts it into the lock^ and attempts to turn 
it — a loud clap of thunder.) 

FLORA. 

The lakd still rises faster. — Leonard, Leonard, 

Canst thdn not save us ! 

LLeonard tries the lock — it opens with a vio- 
lent noise^ and the Portcullis rises. A loud 
strain of wild music.— There may be a 
Chorus here. 

[Oswald enters the apartment, and brings 
out a scroll. 

LEONARD. 

The lake is ebbing with as wondrous hasfe 
As late it rose— the drawbridge is left dry 1 

OSWALD. 

This may explain the cause.— 

(Gullcrammer ojfers to take it.) But soft you, sir, 
Wo’ll not disturb your learning for the matter: 

You shall not go iingucrdon'd. VVise or learn'd, 

Yet since you’ve borne a part in this strange drama, 
Modest or gentle, Heaven alone can make thee. 
Being so miieli otherwise; but from this abundance 
Thou slialt have that shall gild thine ignorance. 
Exalt thy base descent, make thy presumption 
Seem modest conlldence, and find thee hundreds 
Ready to swear that same fool’s-cap of thine 
Is reverend as a mitre. 

gullcrammer. 

Thanks, mighty baron, now no more a hare one !— • ^ 
1 will be quaint with him, for all his quips. [Aside. 

OSWALD. 

Nor shall kind Katleen lack 
Her portion in our happiness. 

KATLEEN. 

Thanks, my good lord, but Katlcen’s f&te is fix’d— 
There is a certain valiant forester, ’ . 

Too much afear’d of ghosts to sleep anights 
In his lone cottage, without one to guard him.- • 

LEONi.RD. 

If I forget my comrade’s faithful friendship, 

May I be lost to fortune, hope, and love ! 

DURWARD. 

J*eQce, all ! and hear the blessing which this scroB 
Speaks unto faith, and constancy, and virtue. 

No more this castle’s troubled guest, 

Dark Erick’s spirit hath found rest. 

The storms of angry Fate ttre past— 

For Constancy defies their blast. 

Of Devorgoil the daughter free 
Shall wed the Heir of Aglionhy ; 

Nor ever more dishonour soil 
The rescued buussrof Devorgoil It 

I [MS.—** The •toima of iinm Fate ate paat— 

CniMtanej ahidn tfieir blaiL 
or Dovurroil the daughter fair 
Stinll wed witi) Dacre’i iojured heir. 

The ailver moon of D«voc|oiL’'] 
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PREFACE TO AUCHINDRANE 


Tkerr b not, pprhapR, upon record, a talc of horror which 
C1VPS usi a more pcr&ct picture than u aftbnlcdiiy tlio proNcnt, of 
ihn violence of our ancentfini, or the complicatod criiiieii into 
which they wore hurrinl, liy what their wiflo, hut ill-eiiforccxl 
lttW4, temuNl tho heathcniidi and nrcuracd nractico of lloadly 
7cud The author huR tried to extract Boiiie dramatic scenes out 
of it ; hut lie is runscious no exertions of his can increase the 
hormr of that which is in itself so iiiuiuitous. YJt if wo look . 
modern events, wo must nut too hastily voiiturc to concludo that 
our own timi# have so iniieh the superiority over lormor days as we 
niiifht at rirst b%tempted to infer. One f^roat ohject iiiis indeeil 
been obtnined. The power of the laws extends over tlio country 
unnersaiiv. and if criiniiiiils at present sometinies cseaiiu pu- 
iiisnment, this can only lie by elmlintt jiistico,— not, os of old, hy 
d*'tyinir it 

, Hiic the motives which infliionce modern ruflinnstn commit ac- 
tions at w hich wo piiusc with wonder and horror, arise, in a itreat 
measiini, from tho thirst of^ain. For the hoia* of lucre, wo iiave 
seen a wretch sethiced to his liilc, under the pretevt that he was 
to share in amusement and roiivivinlity ; iftuf, for sold, we hairn 
wen tho meanest of wretehes deprived of litb, aiuhtlieir nusoruhle 
remains ciieated of theitravu. 

Tho lotrifT, if eqiinlly rniel, leelinfts ofprido, amliition, and lovo 
of vpiim'niieo, were thi* idols of our iiirefatlurs, while the ciiititfs 
of our ilay lamd to Mammon, the meanest of the spirits wIki (i'll.* 
’I'ho rntniniils, therefore, of former tunes, drew tiieir Itcllisli in- 
spiiiitiiiii from n loflier soureo thaii is known to nuslem villoins. 
Tlie fever of unsated anihition, the frenyy of iiiurnitifiiHl revenoe. 
tile pf.rfervidum inirenhwi^Srotorutn, stiKiii>itiye«l by our jurists 
and uiir Icsisliitors, held life lint ns possina hreitth; uinl such , 
enormities as now sniiiid like the nets of a iiiadmnii, were then I 
the familiur deeds of every uilcndutl nohlo. With llinsc observu- | 

John Muir, or Mure, of Auohindriine, the contriver and exisuitur 
of lliu Ibllowint; cruelties, was a yenllcinan of an uneumt tiiniity 
and tpioil ustiitu in tlio west of Siaitliimi ; liold, autljilioiiH, tiuiich 
orniis to the hist detpoe, and utterly iiiieonsciontiniis,- a Kichunl 
the Third in private hte. iimrcessible alike Ut pity and to reimirse. 

was to raise tlie power, and extend tlio Krundeiir, of his 

own fiiinily. This ireutlenuiii hail mi 

Thomas keniiudy of nartraiiie, who v i, exci'ptiiiK the 1-litrl of 

(^ismIh, the niosf iinporiiint pen I ('amek, tho district of 

.Ayr hieli he iiilialuted, and where tlie niiinc of Kennedy 

held so ereuL a sway ns to irivo rise to fiio popular rhyme, — 

•• 'Twivt Wiatoii and the town of Air, 

Poiiiiatrir.k and tho ('niives of Cree, 

No man need think lor to hide tliore, 

Unless ho court Saint Kennedie." 

Now, Mure of Auchnidraue, who had proiiiHod himself liiah 
advuiieenieiit hy means of his futhor iii-law Miirnanie, saw, with 
envy and resentment, that his iiifliiencn remniiied serorid and in- 
lerior to the Uousu of ('iissihs, rhief of all iho Kenneiiys. Tlw 
Karl was indeed a minor, hut his uulhonty was miiintamed, and 
his ntr.un wull maiiu^oil, hy Ins imelo. Sir Tiuuniis KeniiisJy of 
C'ullayiic. tho lirotlier to tho deceased Karl, find tutor mid auani- 
inii to tho present. Tin's worthy eivitleman siipiNirted his rio- 

S liew's dignity and tho cn-dit ot tho ]iuii«e so enuelually, tliaf 
■irganie’s coiisenueiico was much thrown into tho shiiilu, and 
the ainliiUniis Auchindrano. iiis non in law, suw no iH'tter remoily 
Chan to reiiiovo so fuminiahlo a rival os Cullayno hy violent 
means 

For this piupose. in tho year of God 1597, he came with o party 
of ibUo Worn To the town of Mayhole, (where Kir Thoniiis Ken- 
'nisiy of Callayno then resided,) mid lay in miihugh in an orehuni, 
throiiyll which he knew his deslineil victim w’os to pass, in rc- 
tiirning iMimcwnnlH from a house where lie wiis eiiRneed to sup. 
Kir Thomas Kennedy eanie alone, and uiiutUMided, wlieii lie wa.s 
suddoiily final iifsin hy Aiichyiijraiin mid his iiccumphecs, wlai, 
hiiviiiy nijssud their aim, drew their swords, anil . . .1.... 

toslajOiim. Kilt the party thus assailed at disndvanta/re, had 
lirtune to hide hiiiiMdf fiv that tiiuejn a ruimnis house, 
wliere he lay conroaieiktill the iiihuhilants of the plaoo caniu to 
his assistunce. 

Kir 'I'iioinas Kiwnedy pniseeiitod Mure for this assault, wlm, 
finding himself in danger fnan the law, made a sort ofa|Kilo» 
mill iiEnHuneiit with the Liml of Ciilliiytio, to whose dmighter lie 
uiiiteil Ins iddest sou, in testiinony of the elosejit friemlsliip in fu- 
ture. This iien'oment was riineerc on tho rsiTt of Kemiedy, wlui, 
aKor it had hceii emored into, showed hiinself Auchindrano’s 
friend and assistant <in all oimvisioim. But it wits must fabo and 
treacherous on tliat of Mure, who continued to nourish the piir- 
lKisi‘ of murdering iiis new friend ami ally on tho first njipmtunity. 

Aiiehiridnino's first nttenint to efiuct this, was by means of the 
young (jiltieit Kennedy of Barjanie, (fur old Barganie, Auchin- 
driine's fntlier in-law, was ileiuU whom he iiersiiailed to bravo 
the of Karl of CosHilis, as one wlio usiuiM'd an iituliie influence over 
tho rest o*' the name. Aeconlingly, tins hot headed ymitli, at tho 
insljgiitiun of Auehindranc. rode past tho gate of tlic Furl of Cos- 

• p« , - ■ ■ -.Maiiinwn led tlii'in on : 

Miiniinoii, the li-aia fm-terl bpiril that fell 
Fmiu 


SIIIB. Without waiting on his rhief, nr sending him any inevHiige o 
civility. This led to mutual defiaiire, lieiiig Tegunled by the Karl 
iiccnrditig to the ideas of tiie tune, as a iH'rmiiinl iiixiilt. Boih par 
ties took the field with their followers, at tlie hemi of 
hundred and fifly mei earh side. Tlie notion whieh 
'US sliorter and less hlooiiy than might have In'eii cx|N-i>,ted 
oiing Barganie, with the mshness of headlong coiirngis anil An- 

mode a preci|>itnte'attack on tlui Karl, wlu uily 

pwted and under cover. They were recuiveii hy a lu‘a\ v lirn. 
Rnrgii ' was slain. Mure of Aiiehindriino, severely uoiiiideil in 
the thigh, Is'ciime iinnhlo to ait his liomo, ami, tlie lenders iiniii 
slain or riisiihk'il, their imrty drewofl' uilhoiit eoiitiiiiiing liie ae.- 

S in. It must lie particularly ohsemil. that SirThuiinis Kennedy 
innined nnitcr in thia iiiiarnd, considering his nmiiexion with 
Aiiehindnii- 4 too intimate to lie broken even hy his desire to ... 
ust his n^ihew. • 

For this tem|M>rnto ond honoiirnhle rondiirt ho met a vile n*- 
vartl ; for Aiiohiiiilranc. in resentment of the loi 'if his relntivn 
Barganie. mid the downfull of his nmhitioiis liuiies, iiiliniied his 
priiciii against the life of Sir Tliomns of Uulliiyiie, though tn- 
tally i of roiitrihutnig to either. Chance fiivuunMl his 

wiekeil pii 

The Knight of Ciilliiyne. finding himself oliliged to ro to Kdin- 
hiirgh on 11 pnrfieiiliir diiy.seiit a mesHiige liy a semiiit to Mure, 
ill which he tolii hiiii,*iii the most iinsiispeeting eoiiiidi'rice, thn 
piiriMtse of Ills journey, and niiiiied the nuid uhirh lie pnirsMeU 
to take, iiivilmg Mure to mec't him n|pl>uppill. to the uest of tlw 
town of Ayr, a phiro apiMuiiti-d, ti>r I In' pimwiKe of gi\ iiig him any 
eoliiinisHioiis whieh he mihhl h(i\e fiir Kdiiiiiurgh, iiiui asNiirmg 
his trencImmuH ally he would iiitiuid to iiiiv husuieNs which ho 
might have in tli<> Hrottisii iiietropoiM ns niixioiisly ns to his own. 
Kir Thomas Kimnerly’s il to the biwn of May 

Me, witere his niesseiiger. ti no trivial reason, lind the iin- 
ted I , a iiy n sehiml- blister in flint town, mul, 
licspatchml it to its d(> iiiiition hy means of 11 iHsir stuik'iit. 
mimed Dnlrymple, iiiste i of carrying it to ihe Iiiiiimi of Aiieiiin- 
diiuie in iierson. 

This siiggivifed to Mir > a dinholiral plot. Having thir received 
tidiiiOK of Kir Thomas Ke rrij’s irmtioiis, he rnnoeived tin* m- 
* ■ , Im sent the infor- 

iS^nid and ui(irden>d at tlu< plnci. .i»rMiiiiti'il In meet 
with him, '•* ly in fnendshiii, hut for thi* |iiir|io.xi) of rendering 
him service. He dismisseil the messuiiger Diilryiiiple, rmitioniiig 
the Ind to carry hack the letter to Mnylsile, and to sny llial ho 
had not found him, Aiiehiiidnine, in Ins house. Having taken 
this pn*riiution, Im pren'eded to inslicute the Imither of the hinin 
Gilbert of Bnrennie, Thomas Konni'ily of Driiin-iiTgliie hy name, 
and Walter Mure of (/lonenird, a kiiisinan of his own, to take 
this opportunity of revenging Riirgnuin’s liealh. The finry young 
men were easily mdiirri] to iimlertako tho rrinie. They waylaid 
tho iiiisiispertiiig Sir Thomas of (7nllnyiie of thn plnm* nppointeil 
to meiM tho traitor Anrhindrnue, and the nnirderen having in com- 
pany five nr six sen'iints. well nioiiiitixi and nrnird. nHSaiilted and 
crurlly iniirilerfHl him with iiiaiiy wounds. They then plundered 
the dead conwe of his puise. rontaining a tiHiiisami inerks in gold, 
cm off the gold buttons which he wore f«n his coat, and dospoiloa 
the liody of some valiiahio nngs and jcwulb.7 

^ f*' No papen which have hidivrio Mii ihnrovrmi nppiw to sflon! m. 
■tnkmCH piciiiri* of the mi vagi' m ile uf luiriiarihin iiiin wfiioh Ihal ciainiry 
rnuHt havf ■link, its ihr rullnu mg llniiil hy tin.* Karl nf ('niHiliH, in hiH lirntlier 
Hint hmr-iippiiinit, lli «, M.iMit of r.icxiiiii. Th«> uni'll' nl llicw yining ini>ii, 
SirTliomiw Kinni'ily i»rCiil/i'.in,Tiiliir urt'iesiilin, .wilti* n-mierwili niiullcut, 
wax iniinipn-il, Mav 1 llli, IWg, liy Aiiehiivlranp'a ncrninpiiniv 
“ 'llw MnrtiT C'n aiiliii. lor m.my ywua pn- /tmiH lo ilmi I'vpiit. was in opin 
hnsiililV In Ihh IituIIut. DiiniiK iill Ilia' pnrirNj, linwevpr. tin' .MaMir ni.un- 
laiiHx) haliiiR of Ihp einwxil iiiliinnry wuh Ani'hiiHtriiiiP nint hia 'liiMnInti' axau- 


i’flect a pprinfiii 

mm tirtwerii the l•nl|||pr■; Mmi' fix ‘ Um llirtoru' of ilip Keiinnlieii.' p ,W, 
iinmniiy inroriiiG iwT ' ihi' ihnt lie wii|i| iint In> eiriivM in that 

riiiisie, for the null Ittifl lii-liiix him iiii-I Aiirhini1r.iyiii> ' iinprincipliHl 
Karl, (wlioee Hohrinurt, nnil Hint of wime iif IiIh iinticjiton, wna King ufCnnirk, 
to iiennip thf hnmii|lp>« mvay wiii>'h lie (.'xerciwhi ovir hla own vaxmla ami the 
inhaliiiHiit* iiT tlinl iliKirici,) ri'lying on hm brniior'a iiRceiiitiiiea, lielil out tlie 
inlainoim Ivilie ruiilniii«l ih tlie Inllnwing Dnnit, to Imluee liia l/rulher, tha 


luHKWMiia , for die viuiiiger bonlier itiiiiiiti!i( upon having llie nrici! of bInrHl ini' 
aim.! to him by a wriurii iliieiiini'iit, drawn ii{i in tin' form of afegiilar Kiml ! 

" Jiiilgiiig by the Karl'a fnriner and aiibaecjiienl hiatoiy, he pnSuIjIy Uioughi 
ihat, in either I'vpiit. lux piiriipi<ni would lie auaiinxl, )iy ' killing two biirbi w ilh 

' On I lie other hand, however, it m (nit doing ]unic« lo Uie Maaier'a 

iiciiteiii''-ii, iiiid the 1 iiKTience arqirrnl uiuliir liia (iiinndain niwupair. AiiLhm- 
itmn", that we should like'isae cunjertnre that, on hia port, he wmiM ImM firm 
iweacaiioii of tin Hond, In ne iimx) aaa vhcekmaie againat hm hroiher, ahiniM 
lie think fit anerwarda to turn hia lieel upon Inin, or atmnipt to Iwtray him 
inlolhehaiHlaiS']iiiiiii!P. _ , . 

“ Tlie fnilowing la a correet copy of the Kami granted hr the Earl We, 
Johns, Earle of ramllia, Ixml Kennefly, etc , Inmlia amt oWnwi" wa, lh.it bnw- 
aovne our liroder, llew Kviuieily of Brouimtuuii, with hii ciinipln|efc, laikia the 
IfSinl of AiirhiiidrAiieia lyf, that we mil inak giiul ami lIniiialiiH pvuneiil to 
biiii uii Ujoine, of Uil' auwiue of tueld' iiundivih luerkia, yeirlu, lugidder with 
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. ITio rpvpnirn dim for liw unrTc’a murdrr keenly piinued by 
the KnrI of rnHsilis. An the niiirfifPTH fled I'nim tnal. tiioy urro 
dirluFcd outlaws ; whiidi ikHim, bciiia iiriiiiuiiiiced by thruu lilasts 
ol u liiirn, was rnlled "boiiiff put to the horn, and dt'flnred lli« 
kinjr'a rfbj'l." Miiro ot AiiiibiiidraiiR wua strongly ssiHiH-rted of, 
having h»H*n thi* iristientor of tlio crime. B it ho rnnri-ivi>d iImtc 
niiild In; no l•vldoll(■e to pro\o his guilt it lie could koi-ii Dm* Isiy 
Dalryniplc out ut the way, who ilelivored the letter whirh inmlo 
him ncMiiainteil with Ciiiiayno'a journey, and the phiee at whirh 
he meant to hall. On tin* rontrary, he saw. that if the hid nmld 
be proiliiced at the trial, it wiand afford gruuiui of fatal pn>Miiii|e 
lion, aincu it could lie Hum {iroved that iN'raniis hu neinly roii- 
nortiui with him iih Keiimuly and r.loiicanii had Irll Ins lnuixe, 
and Roninulli'd the murder ut Uiu vury H|Nit winch ('iiliityue hud 
Cxed for their moetinff. 

Til avoid tins jiinninoiit danger Miim brought niilryin(ile to his 
h/iiise, and detained him then* for sevenil wivkH Kiif Hm* ynnfh 
tiring of this coiitincment, Mure Herit him to reoide with u Ira^nd 
Montgomery of ^kellinorly, wiiu niaiiiiiiinnl iiim iindf'r a Imr- 
niweil iianie, aniid the desert regioAs of the then jiliinnt savage 
iHlanil of Arran. Rf*ing cnrifideiit in the niMenre ot this iiinterinl 
wiliiess, Aurhindniiie. instead of Hying, like Ins agents nriim- 
iirghie and f'lonnnrd, preseiiteil himself holdlv at ilw* Imr. de- 
manded It fair trial, and otiered hia isTaon in eomhnt to the death 
againat any of Lonl (hmailw’s friends who iinglit impugn hn m- 
nonenre. Tina unilurity was .•iucciwsful, and ho was ilismiased 
witiMMit trial. 

Still, liowever, Mure did not ennm'der himaelf aafe. mi long as 
Dairy tuple was within the rciiliii ofSetitInnd; and tlui danger 
gniw mom pn*siiing, when he Iciirm d llml the lad had In'rome 
imputii-nt of the rcittramt wliirh lie siisfniiied in the isliind of Ar« 
mn, and ri'tiiriied to some of Ins friemlB in Ayrshire. Mura no 
Rooiier heard of this tliini he aiaiiri ohtaiiiefl po.sseHfion of the 
boy's iK'rsrin, and a second time rnnreHlod him at Anchiiidraito. 
until fie found an o]iportiii<ify to traiisiNirt him to the f,ow noun- 
tries, wlicri* lie rijiilrired to have linn enlisted in Riirrleiinira 
n‘gimeiit : triistiiig, doubtless that aome one of the numeniiia 
chiiiires of war iiiiglit destroy tho poor young man whoso life was 
80 diirigrmius to him. 

lint nllcr five or six yeara' nnrnrliiin aafetv, laiuglit at the ex- 
|H*iisi* of so ninrii vinleiiiM* and enniimg. Anrrumlrane’a feiiru wore 
exasperated into freii/.v. when he found Hiia diingennis witiu'ss, 
having oseiiped from a If the |M*rila of climate and Ikittle, had li‘f> 
or been discharged from, Uie Legion of Knpierera, and had again 
accomplished Ins n'tiirn Ui Ayrshin*. There w ground to sus|M*ct 
lliitl DaIrwiiide knew tlie iiiiliira of thV hold which ho iMisseased 
over Aurfimdrnne. and was desirous of extorting fmin Ins fears 
some better iinwiHiiiii Ihiiii he had fciiind either in Arran or the 
Neflierliinda. Hut if so, it was ii fatal experiinont lo tamper with 
Ihe fears of siieh a man as Aueliindrnne, wiio duteriiniied to rid 
hiiiHelf efl'eotiiiilly of tK.s unhappy young iiuni. 

Mure now Irsleed him in a Iioiise of his own, ealled Cha|N*1do- 
nan, tenanlial hy ii vassal and connexion of his railed Janies Ran- 
Hilly lie. This man he eoinmihsioned to meet linn at ten o’chmk 
at night on the scii-aanda near (lirvnn, and bring with him the 
mdortiinate nniryttiple. the object of his fear and iln*nd. 'I’hc vic- 
tim seems to have mine with llAininlyne without the least snspi- 
cion, tluiugh sui’h iniidit have Ims'ii raised hy tiiu time hiuI place hi>- 
pointed tor Hie iin'eling When Riiiinalync inid llalrynipU* came 
to till* appointed spot, Auc.hindniMe met them, accompameil liy 
his fddest sen, James. Old Auchmdraiie, haiiug tnken Rainm- 
tyiie iiriido. impartisl his lihaidy piiriNise of ridding liimself of 
Dtilryinple for ever, hy murrlermg him on the s|Kit llis own life 
and lioiionr were, hn said, endangered hy the manner in wliieh 
fins inronvenieni witness rapeatedly thrust himselfhaek into Avr- 
stiira, and nothing could .secure his safety but taking tlie lad's life, 
III which action he Fequested James Rnmintyiie's assisinnce. 
Rannatyrie felt sonm conipiiiictioii, and lemoiiHtrnteil against the 
cniel e.X|icdieiil, saying, it would he la’Iler to triinsport Diilrvni- 
pie to Ireland, and take pn*ciiiitions against ins n'tnm White 
old Aueliindrnne seemed diaiuised to listen to this Timposni, Ins 
Bon conc.liideil that the time was come fiir accomplishing ilie pur- 
pose of their meeting, i nd, without waiting Ilw* teruniiaiion of 
his fatlior’a c.oiiference with Binmatyne, he nislied saddenlv on 
Dalrymple, U'at him to the ground, and, kneeling down on liiiii, 
with Ilia f-ither's assistance areoniplished the erime. hy strung 
ling the iiniiaiipv olijcct of their fear and jealousy. Riuiniilyiio, 
the wilitiMs. and partly the nciMiiiiplire, of the nnmler, assisted 
tlieni in their atlemiit to make a hole in the sand with a aimde 
which they had hmiight on piirptisa, in onler lo cnnceal Ihe dead 
luNly. R'lt as the tide was corning in, the holes which they made 
filled with water before they could gel the IuMly hiiried, and the 
groinid at>i>med, to their terrified consciences, to n*fiise to he ac- 
eeasory to conceahn'r their crime. l)es|i.siring of hiding the eoriise 
in the manlier they ]in>|NiHpd, the murderers ciirrieil it out into the 
sea as ilocn as they dnreil wade, and then* nhiiiidfined it to the 
billows, trusting tfiiil a wiiuf. whicji was hlowhg off the shore, 
wiaiM dri\o these reiniiiiis oflhdlffliffiC out 'o sea, where they 
would never iimre lie iMMitd of. Hut Hie sea, as w'cll os the land, 
seemed unwilling to eoneeal tlwir cruelly. After finuting fiir 
soine hours, or days, the dead body was, hy the wind and tide, 
again driven on s Imre, near the icry s|Kit where tlio mitfilor hatl 
Imen committed. 

This Bltmcteil general attention, and when the corpse was 
known tu^ that of the same William Dalrymple whom Au- 
nhiiidrano nod so olleii spintid out of Ihe country, or rmriceitind 
when he was in it, a stning and cencml susnieinn arose, that this 
young iNtmon had met with foul play fViiin tlie bold had man wim 


eonie tniax hnmb, sy and qnlnll* we rmswT tlnnw in IniiiiihHlil with oiir 
H*ll : Rtf ginning the first payinnnt iiniiinli.ulie efiel ihsir cninmiiiinx m tlw ceiit 
ilekl. Allmir,! howBnnie we tmmw tiMiiie in liuii!.haLl, we wll iMy in ilis iwa 
■erwiiig geiitilliiien the fem, yi'irlie, us nar awin Iniiiiilmld sei w.iiiilui. Aihi 
•eirin we oIiIim wb, vpMin uiir lioiiour Subscryvit with uiir luuul ut Muyljule, 
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had show'i hini8i*lf so miieh interested in his alwence. Tl wfls al 
ways Sind, or siipimseiJ, that the dead hody hud hicil at tlie ap- 
pmacli of a grniidiDiiM of j\f urn of AiJi-hiiidruiii), it girl who. from 
ciimiMity, bud conic to look at it sight which others erouded lo 
nee. The hh'eriing of a nriimlen'd curii-c at the touch of the miir- 
defer, was it thing at that time so muen helieicd. that it was ad- 
rnitteil os a proof of guilt ; hut 1 know no ciisi;. snvu that ol 
Auchiniirnne, 111 which the pheiioiiieiinn w.ss supiNised to In* ex> 
teiidi‘ii to Uk* iippriaich of the iimiM:ent kindred nor do I think 
that the litrl itself, tiHiiiph niefitimied hy iincn'iit lawyers, 
was ever ainiiiltud to piuiit in tlic proe-ecdiiigs Bginnst Aiicluii- 
dnine. 

It M certain, howevor. that Auchindmne fbiiiid himsclfso much 
the ohject of Kii*-i>icion froiii Hus new crime, th.xt hn resnlved to 
fly froin jiiMticr, and suficr leuiself folic declared a rels*! Hiid out*, 
tJaw rather than face a trial. Rut his ronduct in prapuriny to' 
cover his fijght with another motive than tlio real one, is a curious 
||•clllrR of the men ami iniinnerH of the times. Ih* knew well 
tliat if he were to hIiuii Iiih Inal iiir the murder of Dalrymple, tiwi 
whole ciiiiiilry would consider him us a iiiaii guilty of a mean 
and disgraci-fiii rriiiie in putting to deiith an olisciire lad, Hgiiin'*t 
whom hi* had no i.ersoniil iimirrel. Ho knew, hehides, that hia 
INiwerfiil franuls, wlu would hate iiiterreded fiir liiiii hud Ins ut- 
fenre Imen me oiy burning n house, or killing u iieighiNiur, would 
not phstfl for lit stand hy him in so pitiful a concern ustlu'ulaugh 
ter of this w ralclied wanilert'r. 

Aeeonlingly, Miim sought to iirovide hiniself with soiiie osten- 
silile cAiiHC fur iiviiiiling law, with wliich ihi; leeiiiigs of Ins kin- 
drt>d and fiiends niii;ht Kynipathi/.e ; and none occurred to liiei 
HO iintural us iiii aR.->aiilt iiikhi HOine friend and odliereiit of llio 
Earl of (hiHsilis. ijlioiilil he kill fciich a one, it would he indeed 
an nnliiufiil action, hut so far fioiii^lN-iiiginfuinous, would be ac- 
roiinted the natural coiiKeiiiience of the avnwid fjii.irrel hetWi'cn 
the faniilies. With this pni[>o.se. Muri>, willi the itsMsIancA* of w 
relative, of wlioni In* seeiiis always to have had soinu reuily to 
exts’iile his worst iiiii.hmcs. la'set Hugh Kenueily of (iarrieliorne, 
j a follower of the Karrs, itguin.st whom theyhitilt.siN'cial ill will, 
fired their pistols at him, and used other iiieans to put liini to 
death. But GarriidMirne, a stout hearted iiiiin, and well iiriiied , 
defended himself in a very differetit manner from the nnfortiinalv 
Knight of thillayne, and Imat ofl' the assailanis, wiMiniiing young 
Auc.hiiidraiic in the right hand, so that he well nigh lost the uso 
of It. 

But though Anrliindrane's purpose did not entirely micceed, lin 
uvailtsl himself of It to circulate u reiNirt, that if he cnuld oIb- 
Inin a r'unlon tor firing upon his feudal etieiny with pistols, wea- 
iHiriH tieeinred unlawful hy act of riirhaiiient, he would wiliiiigly 
Htfifid his trial for the death of Dalrymple, rt‘s|>ecriiig w'liich he 
INOieslisI his total innocoiici*. The King, howeter, wasilei’idedly 
of tipinioii that Iho Miirt's, IniIIi liilhiT and soil, were alike guilty 
of iHith e.rimcH, and nsisl interecssion will) the Earl of .AbiTcom, 
nsn peniioii of iHiw'eriii those weslem comities, im wvll as in Iie- 
laiid. to arrest and traiiHinit them prisoners to Edinburgh. In coii- 
siNgiencu of iIh) Karl's exertions, old AiiehindraDe was iniiile pri 
soner, and ItKlged in the tiilliouih of Ediiihnrgh. 

Young Ancliiinirane no sooner heard tliat Ins father wiis in ru'C- 
tiNly, than Im* lH‘eanio ns appmhensive id' Ranriiityne, the acciitn- 
iilicAt in Dalryinplo’H unirtler, telling tales, as ever Iim father hail 
iN>eii of D.ilryiiiple He, tlu'refore. hastened to him, mid firti- 
vailed on liiiii lo inihs over fur a while to Iho iieighl’>iiiriiig enn«t 
of Indiimi, liniliiig him moiH'y anil nieuriN to ai'roiiiidish the voy- 
age, mil] engaging in Ihi* ineanliine to take cure of Ins alhiini in 
Setitiniiil. Senile, us they Ihniight, in this precmition. olil Aii- 
ehimlriiiie m'r.sisted in his iniioceiici*, and his sun hniiid security 
to sfanil his tri.'il. Holli uiiiieared with the siiiiie c,oiitidi‘j)cu 
at Hh* day iiptNiiiiiiid. aiul braved the public jiidice, hoping to hu 
put tci a formal trial.jii wliieh Aiiehmiliaiie rcrkoiied iinoii an 
aeifiiittal for want of the evidence which he hud n-irioted. Tho 
trial was, however, pusliiiiiied, and M'ire tho elder was ilihiiiished. 
iiiiilerhigh socurity to return when lulled for 

Bill King James, being i-onvinceil of the mill of the nceused, 
onlered yniing Aiichiinlritne, mste.nl of huiiig sent lolruil to Is* 
exmnineil iinder the foren ot' tnrtinv, in tinier to eonipel him to 
tell wliiitevcr lie knew of Ihe tliinini charged agaiiiHl liiiii He was 
af'j’orthiigiv siwerely tortured ; hut the result only served to show 
that such exnminulioiis are us nseleiis as tlH‘y are crunl. A man 
of weak ranohilion, or of a iiertoiis hiihil, would pnilnihly have 
assented to any rorilrssioii, howi'ver false, rather than have on- 
dnreil the extirmily of tear and pain to which Miifw was huliiect- 
eii. Rut yniiiig Aiichiiidniiie, n stroeg and ih leiiiiiiird ruftiiMi 
endiinMl the torture wiili the iitmusl finniiess. aiul hy the ismsiaiit 
audacity with which, in spito iiftls* intoh mhte pain, lie non tinned 
to misert liia iiinocA’iicc he spn>uil so favounibln an opinion of his 
raHf, that tlic detaining him in prison, ill^telld of hringing him to 
oiN'ii trail, wits censured ns Hevere niiil o|)pri‘s.sive. Jiiines, how - 
ever, remmniwl firmly )N>rsniuleil of his gnill, and hy an e'crtioii 
of aiitiNiriiy qnitn iiiconsisteiil wPh ourfiresenl laws, ro'.img ' 
young Ancliiiiilriiin* to Ik* still dctanusl in close ciistiMly till fiir- 
Hmt light e.ould la* thniwn on ih'se dark proeecdings. lie was 
di'taiiiH ncconliiiglv hv Iho King's extiress personal rommand, 
tmd against the opinion even of Ins privy counsellors. This exor 
tion of an limn (y was much iiiurmiired airainat. 

In the meaiiwhiiii old Auchindmne, iNiiiig, as we ha\o seen, at 
liberty on plodges, skiilkoii iihoiit in the wo»t, feclmg how liltin 
security ho had g lined hy Dalrymplo's mjrder. mid Hint he hud 
idacfxl himself hy that criiim iii the fKiw’er of Bitnnat)i)e, wIioho 
ovidenee noiicennng the death of Dalrymple could nut ' n less 
fatal than what Diilryniptc might have told concemiiig Aiichin- 
dmne's accession to Hm conspirscy agiiinst Rir Thomas KeimrsJy 
oft'ullayne. But though tho event had sliown the error of Ins 
wicktsl puliry, Auchiinininc could tliinh of no ladter nindo in Hus 
case than that which had failuii in relathm to Dalrymple. \t'lii*n 
any man's life Is'cainc inconsistent with Ins nw'it hhl'eiy, no idea 
seems to lutvo occurred to Hus inveternlc rutfiitn, save to iniinlei 
the pe.-son liy wlioiii he might hiniself Iw in any way eiKhiiufinsl. 
ITe thort'forn alleni|iti*d the hie of Jiiniea Ranniityne liy moni 
agents tliuii one. Nay, he hud nearly ripened u plan, hy wliick 
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tac Penoycuko wa* to be cmpbiyMl to Blay KaniiHtyiw. whil«, wore fomwl niilty of tbe latfor primp, nnil nil tlirre wprp hph- 
ttltur thu (Wcl wiis done, It w iin ilcviHud tliut Mure ol AiiPhiiiill, teiiri>d to Im> iH'lipnilvd Uiiiiiiiityiif. Imwpvrr. the iipi'oiiiiiIipi*. 
u coniJcxiiin of llaiinntync, should Ik* instif;ateil lo sliiy n.‘Pfiv<>d ilie Kiiik'h iNirdon, m r^iiMfOiifiiru of Ins vuluiiiury aur-' 

riike; and tliu* rioao up this train of miirdepi by «»np, wlucli, ramliirund cunl'i-saion. The two Muri-a wrra liulh o-xeciiti-d. 
fliiwinf in tiiH orditiury cuiirau ot deadly tend, should have im»- 1 lie yi>iiiiinT was urteotrd by the nAioiistraiir^js of iho clerej 
thini! Ill It so paitieiilar as to attract much attention. wlui attpiubil him, and he coiifesHpil tlu* imilt of xvhirh In* mua 

Hut tile jii>itip.e of Heavci* would liear thi4 coiiiplicat,iiI tram of ncciisiMl. The father, nlao, was at leiielh linHiaht to avow tim 
iniiiuily no louder. Uaiiiiutyiic, kiiowine with u hat sort of men tact, but in other rcstier.ta dieil as iui|M>uib*iit as no had lived — 
he liud to deal, kept on his guard, and, by hia caution, discqii- and so emleil this ilarkuiid ext roonii nary trogeily 
eerbiil niori! than one attempt to take his life, while uimtlicr niis- Thu Uml Advocate of the day, Sir Thomas Hiimilton, after 
fiirriud by Iho reiiiorse of Puiinycukn, the aecnt whom Mure cm* wnnis auccessively Earl of Melnmu and of Iluildmctoii, si-ema 
ployeil. At length Baiiniityiin, tinrig of Ihis state of insecurity, and to have iuisiiKi hmiself much in drawing up a statement of this 
iU oespiiir of escniuiig such repeatediplota, and ulso ieelmit re foul transaction, for the piiniosu of vmiriciiting to the ihmipIo of 
morse lor the crime to wliirli he hud la'un acd'fssory, resolvt*d N'.otlHiid Iho severe course of jiistiro observed by King Jainos 
rather to submit himself to the severity of the Aiw, than reiniun | VI. He assAiiics tlm tusk in a high Uiiiu ofpranigative law, and, 
thu nluect of the pririeipal crimiimrf practices, lie surrendered I on the whole, seems at a loss whether to ii it riliute to Provideiire. 
himself to tliK F:url of Abercorn, ami was trans|iorted to Edm-*| or to hisiiioHt Sacred Miijcsty.tlio greatest share in bringing to light 
burgh, where In; confu’«scil before the King ami council all the these iiiysturioiis villariies, but rutTiGrinclmcs to the lulti*ropiiiioii. 
particulars of the iiiunler of Dairy inple, and the iittumpt to lude There is, 1 lu'lieve, no priiitcil coity of iho intended tract, which 
fiu Imdy hy committing it to the sea. • sei*ms never to have lieen laiblisliud ; but tlie curious will Ik* laiit- 

When Damiiitync was coiirnmled with the two Man's heAire I lilisl to jurigeof it. as it appAirs in the next faaciculua uf Mr. 
the Privy Council, they dciiiuil with velicmeiice every part of thu llolM*rt Pilr.iiirn’H very interesting publications from llw Hmittish 
evidence he had given, and nflinnod that the witness had Isien Cnriiiniil lleconl.^ 

bribed to destroy them by a false tale Ruimiityiju’s lh*liavioiir Thu liiniily of Aiichinilrane did nut become extinct on the 
aeumed silicon* and simple, that of Aucliiiiilruiiu imm; rusnliiti* and dentli of the two liuiniciiles. The last descendaiit I'xistcd in tbu 
crafty. Thc^ratched accomplice fell ii|miii his knees, invoking i*ighte(*nlh cuntiiry, a iwsir uml distri'ssud man. The following 
Uuil to witiieiS tbnt all the liiiitl in Scutlund could not have brilMnI iloio shows that he had ii strong feeling of his situation. 

Ill first h'Ik lilt* had The rifn of Ihi’ ' * thu,. .isli-'. , called Iho 

aurvud, loved. Htid Ibllowudiii so iiinriy duiigers, and calling iiimui Diilii tn>c immtrnirug nee) of Aucliindruiiu, pnihably Iwcanse it 
Ancliiiidriine to honour God liy ponfi*ssiiig the crime ho hudconi- was the pljco whim* the Uitniti exuculuil the criminals who fell 
mittfsl. Mure ihu elder, on tlai other liaiiJ, liuldly replieil, that ho i^gder his jiirisilictioii. It is ili'serilicd as having lH*eii the fingst 
hiipeil God would not so fur forsake him us to iH>rmit liiiii to cun 'if Ihu neicliliourliouil. This Inst raprnseiitutive of the family 

fess n criiiiu of which liu was innocent, iiml exhorted Kanuaty'ne if AiichiiHlri .. ; had llic . i Iw’ nl ' , 

ill his tiini In eiiiifi>as the practices by winch liu IiiliIIhiuii induced iifsn suiaiideht ; ami, unable to iliscluirgn it, was preparing to 
to duvisi* such fiilsehiNids iigniiist him. acc.oiiip>iiiy the messuiiger (liniliiTi to tliu jail of Ayr. The ser- 

The two Mures, fuilier and son. wer^ thrreiiire put uiwn v.*!!!! iif the law had comiMissinn nir Ids nriMiiier. and otfered to 
tlHsirsoleimi fritil, along with llaiinatyne, m Ifill. ami after a accept oft his reinarkahiu tret* as orviilucadiHgiiitu to the iliscliargo 
great deal of ei iilunceliiul lieeii brought in Hii|l|Mirt of liatiria- oftliedeht. “ What !" said the diditur Bull the Diile-tree of 
tyne's confession, all Ihruc were fimml guilty.* Tin* eliier An- Auchiiidnine ' 1 will suoiiur die in the worst ilungi'Oii of your pri 
chimlriiiie was ci:nvit:t:!il of counscning and ifirectiiig tin* murder son." In this luckle.ss clianicter the line of Aiichindranuemlod 
of Sir Thou ins Keiiiieily of Ciillayne, and alstioftlic iictiiai iiiur- The family, hlnrkeneil with the crinies of its prcilucussoni, lie 
dcrof tiic lad Dalryiiiplo. Baniiulyric and the younger Muru ciimu extinct, iiml thu uatuiu piiiiscd iiiiu other riiuiils. 

* [** Kftpr lio priiiiiiiict!iiig siiil ilt*vliiii!iig of tlio niiliilk iletemiinntlini rikI Miinliniiris, or Kciiiiynp ; or to the ((iiilicta tliRy, or ony uf IliRme, hml rirlil, 
•Irlyiipruni-p Ilf ihr i-niclw iurrMiim of SMyi*, *Tlif Jiivtioi*, in nupivt ilimnif, rluiiii, nr iieiiniiii, lo In* fnrfult, rwvheit, niid inbmcht lo our louriaiis luniis 
Ol! dir nicnuli ul A « vuinli'r ilu*, i(eiii|.iiuT nl (‘ourl , iliffriiU mkI iuliiulg«t \Mr ; hs <‘iiI|ii«IiIp iumI iri of ilir ihiulis irAiuitHliiU cxyuiM.* 

IliHKRiilih Ji'iiniie Mimv uf Aui'liiiiilriiiir ••lilrr, .Iniiies Mnrr of AiU'liiiMlrsnr •* Qiilnlk, wiu |in>iuiiicel fogDuiiii* ” 

yiMiiigcrJ^js rl IrM sniir himI imprirniMl iiir, uikI Janirii IlHiinnlyiie, r.tliil ciT l^itcairn'M Ctiminal TriaU, vot iil. p. IfiAJ 

Uhiiprl-iniiiiiiM* iiirl ilk niir of itinnir. to U* (him* totlir tin resit i*nHi*iif the 

bnrwil of I'rfliiihiirgli, uml tlmir, upmir niu* mmiIIoIiI, (lirir livnlm lo lii' utrukin < (Kdp uu Rpiclr in the Qiiurterly llrvirw, Felirimry, IKII, 'i .Mr. I'ltenlrii’f 
friiii.s ilitir limli'Viis And nil IliJir luiulin, IhtiIiiui'h, liikni, mmiiiigM, riiwifiM, valnnlilr rulItTUoii, wliisr Mir Wnlirr Mcoil pRUicuInrly dwrila in the isiyiim 
pcMRiMiuurk, t**) iMtir, cuiriira, {-.lUi'll, iimirhl plriiiMiig, Kiiidik, grir, tyiillm, dis’iiiiit’iiir uonnis'Dii wiih die mnry of Auchiislruiir ; rimI nlierr Mr. Pii 
groAritw, i‘OiiiiiKHliifiM, nnd richlni quIiiUMniifiiir, dim'ilir or iihIios’iIii* pi-r- rmrii'a ini|inrt:iiii MTvica^ the liiMory of Inr grolmMii, mnI jI Sirutiniiila lU 
truing to llniurt!, wi ony of thmiw, ai Uw couiiaiUing of tlie MkiM triMMMt.UsU Juuly dioructeiizeiL] 
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AUCHINDRANE, 

OR, 

THE AYREIIIItE TRAGEDY. 


DllAMATIS 

John Mche op*Auchindiianf., an Ayrshire liaron. 
lie has been a follower of the Regent^ Rarl of 
Alurton, during the Civil and hides an op- 

pressive, ferocious, and. itnscrupulotis disposition, 
under some pretences to strictness of life and 
dor trine, which, however, never injlnenre his con- 
dnrt. He is in danger from the law, airing to his 
having been formerly ortive in the as>iafisination 
of the Hart of l\issilis» 

Philu* Muhe, his son, n wild, debavrhed ProAigatr, 
professing and practising a contempt for his Ra- 
ther s hypocrisy, while he is as fierce and licentious 
as A n ch i n drane h i mself. 

(rirroHo, their Relation, a Courtier, 

UuKNTiN Rr.ANK, tt Yoiith, educated for a Clergy- 
man, byl sent by AuciiiNnRANE to serve in a Rand 
of Auxiliaries in the Wars of the yetherlonds, 
and lately cvi ployed as Clerk or Comptroller to 
the Regiment — Dishunded, however, and on his 
return to his native ('ountry. He. is of a mild, 

, gentle, and rather feeble character, liable to be 
injiutnrrd by any person of stronger mind who 
will take the trouble to direct him. Unis some- 
what of a nervous temperament, varying fromsad- 


PERSONiE. 

nrs.*t to gay ely, according to the impulse of the mo* 
ment ; an ami aid t hypochondriac. 

1Ii£db»rand, a stunt old KnglUhman, who by feats 
of courage, has raised, himself to the rank of 
Rtwgeaiel-Afajor, (then of\f renter con setinence than 
at present.) He, too, has been disbanded, but can- 
not bring hi nisctf to believe that he has lost his 
command over his Regiment. 

(Pri rates dismissed from the same 
Abraham, | Regiment in which (iuBNTiN and 
Williams, i JIilhebrand A ni / Theseare 
Jbnkin, I mutinous, and are much disposed 
And Others, J to remember former ynarrcls with 
L their lide Officers. 

Njrl MaiTiEllan, Keeper of Auchindrane Rorest 
and dame. 

Eahl ok Ounbaii, commanding an Army as Lieu- 
Unant of James J., for execution of Justice zn 
Ojffcnders. • • 

O nurds. Attendants, if«c. 

Marion, Wife qf Nibl MaoTjEllan. 

IsAiiEf., their Daughter, a Girl of six years old 
Other Children and Peasant Women. 


ACT I. 

SCENE I. 

4L rocky Ray on the Coast of Carrick, in Ayrshire, 
•not far from the Point of 'rurnberry. 'Rhr jSea 
comes in upon a bold rocky l^hore. The remainsof 
■" a small half-ruined Tower are seen on the right 
hand, overhanging tlu Se.a. There is a Vessel 
at a distance in the offing. A Root at the bottom 
of the Stage lands eight or ten Person.^, dressed 
like disbanded, and in one or two cases like dis- 
abled Soldiers. They come straggling forward 
with their knapsacks and bundles. Hildebrand, 
/ft? SfrgmUt, belonging to the Party, a stout elder- 
ly mainlands by the boat, as if supei^int ending 
the disembarkation. Quentin remains apart. 

ABRAHAM. 

Farewell, the flats of Holtand. and rieht welcome 
Thc'Hiflk df Scotland ! Fare thee, we,ll, black beer 
CyRin^am gin ! and welcome twopenny, 
Oatcakes, imd usquebaugh 1 

wiLLxXMs {who wants an arm.) 

Farewell, the gallant field, and “Forward, pike- 
men !** 

For the bridge-end^the suburb, and the lane ; 

And, “ filesa your Ironour, noble gentleman. 
Remember a poor soldier !“ 


ABRAHAM. 

And let him bear; be makes a biinttle yondei, 
And dreams of his aiilhority, forgetting 
We are diabiindcd men, o’er whom bis halbert 
Has not such influenro us the beadle's baton. 
Wo are no soldiers now, but every one 
The lord of his own person. 

WILLIAMS. 

A wrotebed lordship -and our freelloni such 
As that of the old cart-horse, when the owner 
Turns him upon the common. T for one 
Will still continue to respect the sergeant. 

And the comptroller too,— while the cash lasts. 


ADRAIIAM. 

r scorn them both. 1 am too stout a Scotsman 
To bear a Southron's rule an instant lunger 
Than discipline obliges ; and, for Quentin, 
Quentin the qiiillinnii, Quentin the comptroller. 
We have no regiment now ; or, if we had, 
Quentin’s no loA{;er oiiAr]*}^ it. 


WILLIAMS. 

[•For shame ! for shame ! What, shall old comrades 
jar thus. 

And on the verge of parting, and for ever !— 

Nay, keep thy temper, Abraham, though a bad one.— 
Good Master Quentin, let thy song Inst night 
Give us once more our welcome to old Scotland. 


ABRAHAM. 

My tongue shall never need to smooth itself 
To such poor sounds, whiledt can boldly sai 
‘ * Stand and deliver ?’ 


L 


WILI IAM8. 

lush, the sergeant hears you 1 


ABRAHAM. 

Ay, they sing light wiiosc task is telling monev. 
When dollars clink for chorus. 

QUENTIN. 

I ve done with counting silver,* honest Abraham, 
* [MS.—" I've done with countinc dollan," ftc.J 
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As thou, I fear, with ]) 0 iichinK thy aniall slmre on’t. 
Blit lend vuur vdicch, Uidn, iind 1 will bidk 
A s blithely yet ks if-ii town were won ; 

As if upon a field of battle gam’d. 

Our banners wavt'd vietorious. 

Li/c sings^ and the ?'fst hear chorus. 
SONOw 
Hither wo eomr, 

Oiicf ekvcH t<i the ilniiii, 

But nu hnitrer we liHt to its rattle ; 

AiIii'U lo till) Mara, 

With their rtluehi'A iiiiii Hcnr*, 

Tho niurch, anil the ^tiiriii, uiid the hiittlp. 

There un* mutie nf U4 inn tin 'il. 

Ami mime ihiil are liiim d, 

Ar.«l mime of old lu'lieii lire fuiri{ilnjninff ; 

Kilt Mp'll take t-p the Umla. 

Whii'li \in iluiii; II) like riiiils, 

'Gainst Dmi S|iuiiiiirii In ito a i*iiiii(Mij.Tninir. 

Diek lliitliorii doth vow 
To rutiirn to the ii|ii<i;;li, 

Jnek Mteele to Ijm iiinil mid liiunmer ; 

TIh* Mesver him II find riHiiii 
At tlin Miiflit-Miiiipim; looiii, 

And your elerk mIiiiII leiidi writiufi und jtraminar 

ADRAMAM. 

And this is nil that thou ciinst do, gny Quentin'/ 

To swagger ti’er a hen! gf parish hrats. 

Cut cheese or dihhie onions with thy poniard, 

And turn the sheath into a ferula ? 

QUENTIN*. 

I am the prodigal in holy writ; 

I eiiimot w'ork,'- !ti beg I am ashnnird. 

Resides, good mates, 1 enre not who may know it, 
I'm e’en as fairly liretl of this same fighting, 

As the poor eur that's worried in the shambleB 
Rv all tno ninsliflVogs of all the hutehors; 
Wherefi'.re, farewell sword, |.aiiinrd, pcironel, 

And welcome, poverty and peaceful labour. 

ABHAHAM. 

Clerk Quentin, if of fighting tliou 
Ry iny good word, thmi'rt quic’.ly 
For tiiou'st seen but little on*t. 

WILLIAMS. 

Thou dost belie him— I have seen him fight 
Bravely enough for one in his condition. 

ABRAHAM. 

What he.? that counter-caating, smoek-faced boy? 
What was he but the colonel’s scribbling drudge. 
With men of straw to stuff the regiment roll ; 

With cipherings unjust to cheat nis coiiiratlcs. 

And cloak false musters for our noble captain ? 

He hid farewell to swonl and pctronel ! 

He should have said, farewell iny pen and standish. 
These, with the rosin used to hide erasures. 

Were the best friends he left iii camp behind him. 

QUENTIN. 

The sword you sc'iff at is nut far, hut scorns 
The threats of an unmanner’d mutineer. 

SERGEANT {intcriioses.) 

We’ll have no brawling— Shall it e'er be said. 

That being, comrades six long years together, 

While gulping down the frowsy fogs of Holland, 
We tilted at each other's throats so soon 
As the first, draught of native air refresh d them? 
No! by Saint Dunsian, I forbid the coinbAt. 

Y ou all, methinks, do know this tnisty halberd ; 
For 1 opine, that every hack amongst you 
Hath felt the weight of Abr tough ashen staff. 
Endlong or overthwarl. Who is it wishes 
A remembrancer now ? hia halberd. 

ABRAHAM. 

Comrades, have you ears 
To hoar the old man bully ? Eyes to see 
His stifiiT rear’d o'er your heads, as o’er the hounds 
The huntsman cracks hia whip ? 

WILLIAMS. 

Well said— stout Abraham hasi'hii right on’t. — 

I tell thee, sergeant, we do reverence thee, 

And pardon the rash humours thou hast caught. 
Like wiser men, from thy authority. 

’Tis ended, howsoe'er, and we’ll not suffer 
A word of Bcrgeantry, or halberd-staff, 


art fired, 
satisfied. 


Nor the most petty threat of discipline. 

If thou will Jay aside thy pride of office. 

And drop thy wont of swaggering and commanding. 
Thou art our comrade still fur good or evil. 

Else take thy course apart, or with the clerk there— 
A sergeant thou, and fic being all thy regiment. 

SERGEANT. 

Is’t come to this, false knaves? And think you not. 
That if you bear a name o’er other soldiers, 

It was because you follow’d to the charge 
One that liLd zeal and skill enough to lead you 
Where fame was won by danger ? 

WILLIAMS. 

Wc grant tny skill in leading, noble sergeant ; 
Witness some empty boots and sleeves amongst us. 
Which else had still been tenanted with limbs 
In the full quantity; and for the arguments 
With which you used to hack our resolution. 

Our shoulders do record them. At a wonl. 

Will you conform, or must wc part our company? 

SERGEANT. 

Conform to you ? Base dogs ! I would not lead you 
A bolt-flight farther to be made a general. 

Mean mutineers ! when you swill’d off the dregs 
Of iny poor sea-stores, it was, “ Noble Sergeant- 
Heaven bless old Hilflebrantl— we’ll follow him, 

At least, until wc safely see him lodged 
Within the merry bounds of bis own England !’ 

WILLIAMS. 

Ay, truly, sir ; but, mark, the ale was mighty, 

And the Geneva potent. Such stout liquor 
Makes violent protestations. Skink it round, 

If you have any left, to tho same tune, 

And we may find a chorus for it still. 

ABRAHAM. 

We lose our time.— Tell us at once, old man, 

If thou wilt march with us, or stay with Quentin? 

SERGEANT. 

Out, mutineers 1 Dishonour dog your heels i 

ABRAHAM. 

Wilful will have hia way. Adieu, stout Hildebrand I 
{ rhe Soldiers go laughing^ and taking leavet 
with niuckevy^ q/ Ihe Sergeant and Quentin, 
who remain on the Stage. 

sergeant {a/ler a •pause.') 

Fly you not with the rest ?— fail you to follow 
Yon goodly fellowship and fair example? 

Come, take your wild-goose flight. Ikiiowyou Scots 
Like your own sea-fowl, seek your course together. 

QUENTIN. 

Faith, n poor heron 1, who wing my flight 
In loneliness^ or with a single partner ; 

And right it is that I should seek for sulitudoi 
Bringing but evil luck on them I herd wdth. 
sergeant. 

Thou’rt thankless. Had wc landed on the coast. 
Where our course bore us, thou wert far from iiotnc : 
Rut the fierce wind that drove us round the island, 
Barring each port and inlet that wc aim’d at,. 

Hath waft d thee to harbour ; for 1 Judge 
This is thy native land wc disembark on. 

QUENTIN. 

True, worthy friend. Each rock, each stream I 
look on, 

Each bosky wood, and every frowning ' 

Awakens some young dream cf infancy. 

Yet such is my hard nap. 1 might more safely 
Have look'd on Indian cliffs, or Afne’s desert. 

Than on my native shores. I’m like a babe. 
Doom’d to draw poison from my nurse’s bosom. 

SERGEANT. - 

Thoii dreamest, young man. Unreal terrors haunt. 
As 1 have noted, giddy brains like thine— 

Flighty, poetic, and imaginative— 

To whom a minstrel whim.givcs idle rapture. 

And, when it fades, faii-istic misery. 

QUENTIN. 

But mine is not fantastic. I can tell thee, 

Since 1 have known thee Rtill my faithful friend 
In part at least the dangerous phght 1 stand in. 
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FBRGEANT. 

And I will hear thro williiiLdy, the rather 
Tli.-it I would let ihepc vngahonda iiinreh on, 

Nor join thoir troop as'ain. Beaitlea, good sooth, 
I'm wearied with thc4oil of yesterduy^ 

And revel of laftt nisht.— And I may aid thee; 

Yes, 1 may siid thee, comrade, and perchance 
Thou mnyst advanta^'e me. 

QCBNTIN.. 

ATay it prove well for both !~-Bnt note^my frjend, 

I eaii hut intiiiinie iny loxslie^tury. 

Some of it Iion so seerel, — even the winds 
'rinii whistle round ns must not know^he whole — 
An oath ! -an oatli ! 

eKRCEANT. 

'I'hat must he kept, of course. 
I ask hut that w'hich thou inayst freely tell. 

Ql’ENTlN. 

I was an onil^qn boy, and first saw light 
Not far from \yliere we stand -niy lineage low, 
r.iii lionesT in its poverty. A lord, 

'I’lie master of the sod for many a mile. 

Drci'hled and powerful, took a kindly charge 
For iny advam*e in letters, and the qualities 
Of the poor orrhnn lad drew some apiilanse. 

The kinght was proud of me, and, in his halls, 

J had sueli kind of weleoine as the greats 
Oive to the liiniilile, whom they love to point to 
Am olijj-ets not unworthy their riroieefiori, 

AVhoMi' progress is some honour to their patron — 

A eure was* spoken of, whi<*h 1 might uerve, 
illy nmnners, doetnm;, and aeiiuiremeiits fitting. 

ITifherlo thy Inek 

Was «if Tilie best, good friend. Few' lords had eared 
If tlion eouldst reail tliy grammar or thy psalter. 
Thou hadst heen valued eouldst thou seour a harness, 
Ami dre.M.s a steed distinetly. 

QUKNTIN. 

ftly ohl master 

Held (lifferent cloetrine, at least it s(«-m\l so - 
Upt he was mix’d in many a deadly feud - 
.And here inv talc grows iiiyMtie. 1 hecnine, 
T'uwitting and uiiw'illnig, tlie depositary^ 

Ofadreatl secret, and the knowledge on’ t 
Has wreck’d niv penec for ever. Tt lieemno 
ISTy patron’s will, that 1, as one wdio kmwv 
More tliaii 1 should, must leave the realm of Scot- 
land, 

And live or die within a distant land.* 

PERGEANT. 

Ah ! thou hast done a fault in some wild raid, 

As you wild Scotsmen call them. 

QUENTIV. 

Comrade, nay ; 

Mine w'as a peaeefiil part, and hniip’d by e.hance. 

I must nof tell yon more. F.nough, my presence 
llrou^'it dtingcr to my benefactor’s hcyise. 

Tower after tow’er conceal’d me, willing still 
. To hide my ill-ornen’d fare with owls and ravcns,t 
^nd let mv iiatron’s safety he the purchase 
X'^iy sev(;re ami d<’sj)mte captivity. 

•^ojh^ught I. when dark Arran, with its walls 
Of nati^* roek, enclosed mo. 'rherc I lurk’d, 

A peaecfiil strangeV amid armed elans. 

Without a fritnd to love or to defend me, , 

Where nil lieskio were link’d by close alliances. 

At length 1 made my option to take service 
In that same lemon of auxiliaries 
In which w’e lalllv served the Belgian. 

Our leader, stout Monlgomerv, hath been kind 
Thnnigh full six years of warfare, and assign’d me 
More peaceful tasks tlian t he rough front of war, 
For which my education little suited me. 

• 

* “ IMy fhort tnlo 

iiiysitiR imw. Ainonr tlio flenrlly (biifh 
Whii'h RurMP ntir r,niiiitry, wimoliiinv nnci* it chanced 
That 1, unwilliiitfant] iinwiltinp, witiicxded ; 

And it Iji'fiimfi rny tieni'ractor's will, 

T liat I should breathu the air uf other c'iinea."] 


PEIIGEANT. 

Ay, therein was Montgoim'ry Jtind i:iil."eif; 

Nay, kind**r tlian you tliink,'iyy smipir (Ineiiiiii. 
The letters which you hrouglit to the iMontgomery 
Pointed to thrust thee on some (lesp. ralu aer\icc. 
Winch should most likely end thee. 

QI’ENTIN. 

Bore I such letters? -Surely, conirnde, no. 

Full deeply was the writer hound to aul me. 
Pcrchanec he only nieant to prove mv nu ttle; 

And it w'al^ hut a trick of my had fortune 
That gave his letters ill interpretation. 

.MRnOEANT. 

Av, hilt thy better angel wrought for good. 
Whatever ill thy evil faft designed thee. 
Montgomery pitied thee, and (‘hangi d ihysuvice 
In the rough field for labour in the lent, 

More At for thy green years and peaceful hahits. 

QUENTIN. 

Kven there his well-meant kindness injured me. 
My comrades hated, iindt'rvaliied me, 

And whatsoe’er of service 1 c-oiild do them, 

Tilley guerdon’d with ingratitiule and envy — 

Snell ni\ strange doom, that if I sitvc a inuii 
A^deepdSt risk, he is iny*roe for ever! 

SEnCKANT. 

Hast thou w’orse fate than others if it W'ere so? 
Worse even tlian nu', thy friend, thine oAicer, 
Whom yon iingratefiil slaves have pitch’d .islioro 
.\a wild Waves In^ap the sen-weed on the heath, 
And left him hero, -as if ht; had the pest 
Of leprosy, and tiealh w'itu in his eonipany? 

QUENTIN.* 

They think at least you have the worst of plagues, 

I The worst of leprosi they think yon poor. 

SERtlEANT. 

Thov think like lybig villains fhyn. I’m rieh, 

And they too miglit have felt it. I’ve a thought — 
But stay — wdiat plans yoiir w'isdoin for yourself? 

QUENTIN. 

Mv tho’ighis are, welluigh destieratc. But I purpose 
Beiurn to my stern patron -there tt» tell him 
That wairft, ami w'inds, and waves, have cross’d his 
pleasure, 

And cast mo on the shore from whence he hanisli’d 
me. 

Then lot him do his will, and destine for mo 
A dungeon or a grave. 

SERGE \NT. 

Now, by iho rood, thou art a simple fool ! 

T can do bi>lter for thee. Mark me, Unentiri, 

I took my license from the. noble, regiment, 

Partly that I w'as worn w'ilh a.-'c and warfare, 
Partly that an estate of ycomatlry, 

Of no gn*at purchase, hut enough to live on, 

Has call’d me owner since a kinsman’s di*ath. 

It lies ill merry Yorkshire, where the wealth 
Of fold and furrow, proper to OM I'lngland^ 
Stretches by slreanis wliieh walk no sluggi.Mh pare. 
But dance ns light as yours. Now, good Irieiiil 
Quentin, 

This ci>py!iold can ke»’P tw'o quiet ininaleg, 

And 1 am childless. Wilt thou bo niy son ? 

• QUENTIN. 

Nay, you cfimonly jesT, Iny worthy friend ! 

What claim havcl to he a burden to you 7 

HEROEANT. 

The claim of him that want'*, and is in danger, 

On him that has, and can jiA'ord protection ; 

Thou wouldst not fear a foernati in mv c#ttnge. 
Where a st lut inastiA' sliimher’d on the hearth, 

And this good halberd hung nbovei the chimney 7 
But come— 1 have it — thou shall earn thy bread 
♦ ITho MS. Iiere fdda : 

** And tlion wild Arrnn with it4 d .rkitomo j 

or nakiMl riirk rewnved im ; lill nt Isiiit 

] yioldiMl to take gnrvhr in tlio |l•»|(ln 

which lately Iin« di<r.linrso<l ha. Sr-eif Montcomory, 

Our culonul, hatii ticun kiiul tliruugli fivu yean’ warfare. 
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Duly, nnd honournlily, mid usefully. 

Our villapi srhooliiiastcr hath left the parish, 
Forsook ihcaneieiit ifrdioolliousc with its yew-trees, 
That lurk’d beside a ehureli two eenluries older. — 
So lori^ (h>votion took the lead of knowled^^c; 

And sinei: his iittle flock are shcplierdless, 

’Tis thou shah be promoted in his room ; 

And rather than thou wan test scholars, man. 
Myself will enter pupil. Hettcr late. 

Our proverb says, than never to do well. 

Anil look you, on the holydays Td tell 
To all the wonderini; boor.*< and ^'apinu children, 
Stranp; tales of wliat the ri'^imeiit did in Flanders, 
And thou shou1(r«it say Amen, and lie my warrant. 
That 1 speak truth to theu)^ 

QUKVTIV. 

Would I )ni;;ht take tliv oiler! lint, alas! 

Thou art the In rmit who Ciuniieird a pdm'im, 
jLii name of Heaven and lieavcnly charily, 

To sliare his loof and un-al, but found too late 
That he had drawn a enrse on him and his, 
lly .sheltering a wretch foredoom'd of heaven! 

SUIlCiEAVr. 

Thou talk’st in riddles to me. 

QUEltriN. *' * 

If I do, 

'Tis that I am a riddle to myself. 

Thou Iviiow’st 1 am by nature burn a friend 
To Rice and inerrimeni ; can make wild verses; 
The jest or IniiRli has never stopp’d with me, 

When onoo ’twas sot a rolling. 

FEKOKANT, 

•» I have known thee 
A hlitlie companion still, and bonder now 
Tlion sliouldst bicoino thus crest-fallen. 

QUENTIN. 

Does the lark sins her deseant when the falcon 
Scales the hlno vaMt witli bolder^wiiiR than heis, 
And meditates a stoop? The mirth ihou’st noted 
Was nil deception, fraud —Hated enoie^h 
For other causes, I did veil my feciiiiRs 
Beneath the. mask of mirth,— laugh’d, siinR, and 
caroll’d,. 

To cam some interest in my eomrnJca’ bo.soms, 
AIiIiourIi mine own was bursiiiiR. 


QUENTIN. 

No, ’tis niost‘likcly-~-But I had a hope, 

A poor vain liopc, that 1 might live obscurely 
III some far corner of my native Scotland, 

Wbicli, of all others, splinter’d into districts, 
nilf'eriiig ill manners, families, even language, 
Seem’d a safe refuge for the humble wretch. 

Who.se highest hope was to remain unheara of. 

But fate has haflied me— the winds and waves. 
With force residilea.sf have impell’d me hither— 
Have driventine to the clime most dang'rous to me 
And 1 obey the call, ttke the hurt deer, 

Which seelc.s instinctively his native lair, 

Though his vieart tells him it is but to die there. 

SERGE.VNT. 

’Tis false, by Heaven, young man! This same 
despair, 

Though slvnving resignation in its banner, 

Is hat a kind of covert cowardice. 

Wise: men have said, that though our st^rs incline. 
They cannot force us— Wisdom is thL pilot, 

And if he cannot cross, he may evade them. 

You lend an car to idle auguries, 

The fruits of our last revels- -still most sad 
Under tlic gloom that follows bnisteroiis mirth, 

As earth looks blackest after brilliant sunshine 

• QUENTIN. 

No, by mjr honest word. I join’d the revel. 

And aided it with laugh, and song, nnd shout, 

But iny heart rcvell'd not ; and^ when the mirth 
Was at the loudest, on yon galliot’s prow 
1 stiMid unniark’d, nnd gazed upon the land, 

My native land— each cape ano cliff I knew. 
“Behold me now,” I said, “your destined victim!’ 
So greets the sciilenced criininal the hendsniaii, 
Who slow approaches with his lifted axe. 

“Hither I conic,” I said, “ye kindred hills, 

Whose darksome outline in a distant land 
Haunted my sluinhers: here T stand, thou ocean, 
Whose hoarse voice, murmuring in iny dreams, re- 
quiri'd me ; 

Sec mo now here, ye winds, whose plaintive wail, 
On yonder distant shores, appeal’d to call me— 
^Summon’d, behold me.’* And the winds and waves. 
And the deep echoes of the distant mountain 
Made answer— “Come, nnd die!” 


Of a ncAv order. 


SERGEANT. 

Tlion’rt a hypocrite 


QUENTIN. 

Bill harmless ns the innoxious snake, 

Which bears the adder’s forii^Jiirk.*^ in bis liaiinLs 
Yet neither hath bis faiig-teetii nor liis])oison. 
I.o«ik you, kind Hildebrand, J would seem nieiry, 
I.est other men .sli()';ild, tiring of my sadness, 
Expel me from iliem, ns the liunieu wciber 
Is driven from the lloi-k. 


SERGEANT. 

Fantastic all ! Poor bov, thou art distracted 
With the vain ttrrors of some feudal tyrant, 
Whose frown hath been from infancy iliy bugbear 
Why seek bis presence? 

QUENTIN. 

\\ bereforc does the moth 
Flv to the seorcliing taper ? Why the bird, 

Dazzled by lights at midnight, seek the net? 

Whv does the pi ey, which fwla the fascination 
Of the .snake’s glaring eye, drop in his jaws ? 


SERGEANT. 

Faith, thou hast borne it bravely out. 

Had ] been ask’d to name the merriest fellow 
Of all our inusier-i'oll— that man weri thou. 

QUENTIN. 

Sec’ St thou, my friend, yon brook dance down the 
Vidb’V, 

And sing blithe carols over Ijrokqn rock 
And tinv waUu-fall, kissing cueli sliriin 
And each uay flower it iiiirsi's in its passage, — 
Where, tliiiik’st llioii, is its source, the bor.iiv 
brook ■?— 

It flows from forth a raverii, black and gloomy, 
Bullen aryl sunless, like this ht.art of mine, 

Which others see in a fal.se glare of gayety, 

Which I have laid before you in its badnc.ss. 

SEIIGE/lNT. 

If such wild fancies dog tliee, whcre'bre leave 
The trade wlieie thou wert salb midst others’ dan- 
gers, 

And venture to thy native land, where fate 
Lies on the watch for thee? Had old Montgomery 
Been with the regiment, thou hudsi had no coiigi. 


SERGEANT. 

Such w’ild examnles hut refute themselves. 

Let bird, let iiiotb, lot the coil’d adder’s prey, 

Resist the fasidiiatioii nnd be safe. 

'riioii goest not near this Baron— if thou goest, 

1 will go with thee. Kiiowui in many a Held, f 

Wiiich he in a wludc life of petty feud 

H.as never dream’d of, I w'ilf teach the kniidrt^ 

To rule him in this matter — be thy wnirrnr.. 

That far from him, and from his petty. loidship, 

You shall henceforth tread English land, nnd never 
Thy presence shall alarm his conscience more. 

QUENTIN. 

’Twrerc desperate risk for both. I will far rather 
Hn.«>tdy guide thee through this dangerous province, 
And seek thy school, thy yew-trees, and thy church- 
yard; — 

The last, perchance, will be the first I find. 

SERGEANT. 

I w'ould rather face him, 

Tiikc a hold Englishman that knows his right, 

.And will stand by his friend. Aiul yet ’lis folly— 
Fancies like these are not to be resisted ; 
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Tis bctlrr to escape them. Many a presage, 

Too rashly braved, becomes its own acconipUsh- 
meiit. 

Then let us go— but whither 7 My old head 
As little knows .where ft shall lie to-night, 

As yonder mutineers that left their offia*r, 

As reckless of his quarters os these billows, 

That leave the witliertKl sea-weedon the beach. 

And care not where they pile it 

QUENTIN. • « I j 

Think not for that, good fnendt We are in Scotland, 

* And if it is not varied from its wont, 

Each cot, that sends a curl of smoke t_Q heaven. 
Will yielcl a stranger iiiiarters for the night, 

Simply because he needs them. 

SERGEANT. 

Rut arc there none within an easy walk 
Give lodgings here for hire 7 for I have Mft 
Some of tha Don’s inastres, (though I kept 
The secret from yon gulls,) and 1 had rather 
Pay the fair reckoning I can well afford. 

And my host lakes with pleasure, than I’d cumber 
Some poor man’s roof with me and all my wants. 
And fax his charity beyond discretion. 

Ql'ENTlN. 

Some six miles hence there is a town and hostelry — 
But you are wayworn, and it is most likely 
Our comrades must have fill’d it. 

SERGEANT. 

Out upon them!— 
Were there a friendly mastiff who would lend me 
Half f)f his supper, half of his poor kennel, 
fl I would help Honesty to pit'k his bones. 

And share his straw, far rather than I’d sup 
On jolly-fare with these base varlets! 

QUENTIN. 

We’ll manage better ; fur our Scottish dogs. 

Though .stout and trusty, are but ill -instructed 
In hospitable riglits.— Here is a maiden, 

' A little maid, will tell us of the country, 

And sorely it is changed since I have loft it. 

If we should fail to find a harbourage. 

Enter Is ADEL MacLellan, a girl of about six years 
oldy bearing a milk pail an her head: she stops on 
seeing the Sergeant and Quentin. 

QUENTIN. 

Tlierc’s something in her look that doth remind 
me — 

But ’lis not wonder I find recollections 

• III all that here I look on.— Pretty maid 

SERGEANT. 

Yo'i’rc slow, and hesitate. I will be spokesman.— 
Good even, my pretty ninideii — eaiist thou tell iis. 

Is there a Christian house would render strangers, 
for love or guerdon, a night's meal and lodging? 

• ISABEL. 

Pull surely, sir; we dwell in yon old house 
Uponnhe cliff— they call it Chapeldonim. 

[Points to the handing. 
^ur house is large enough, and if our supper 
^/hance to be scant, yon shall have half of mine, 
think, sir, you have been a soldiiT. 
opyohjer lies our house— I’ll trip before, 

And te'liXny niulhor she hn.s guests a-coiiiing: 

The path l»^mething steep, but you shall sec 
I’ll be there firet— I must chain up the dogs, too;* 
Nimrod and Blood ylass arc cross to strangers, 

But gentle when you know them. 

[ExU^ and is seen partially asce7iding to the 
Castle, 

SERGEANT. 

You have spoke 

Your country folk aright, both for the dogs 
And for the people.— W# had luck to light 
On one too young for cunning and fur selfishness.— 
He’s in a reverie— a deep one sure, 

Since the gibe on his country wakes him nut.— 
Bestir thee, Quentin ! 

* [MS.— “ Gallant aad grim, may be but ill-insiructcd."! 


QUENTIN. 

’Twas a wondrous likeness. 

SERGEANT? 

lakeness ! of whom 1 I’ll warrant thee of one 
»Vlioiii ihoii hast loved and lost. -Such fantasies 
Eiye long iii brains like mine, which fashion visions 
111 wo and death when they arc cross'd in love. 

As most men arc or have been. 

QUENTIN. 

Thy guess bath touch’d me, though it is but slightly 
, Mongst other woes ; I knew, in former days, 

A maid that view’d me with some glance of favour; 
But Tiiy fate carried me to other shores, 

And she has since been wedded. 1 did think on’t 
But as a bubble burst, a^uiiibow vanish d; 

It adds no deeper shade to the dark gloom 
VVhich chills the springs of hope and life within me. 
Our guide hath got n trick of voice and feature 
Like to the maid 1 spoke of— that is all. 

sergeant. 

She hounds before us like u gumesotne doe, 

Cfr rather us the rock- bred eaglet soars 
Ifp to her nest, as if she rose by will 
Without an effiirt. Now a Neiherlander, 

Oifeof dlir Froglaiid fricFlds, viewing the scene, 
Would take his oath that tower, and rock, and 
maiden, 

Were forms loo light and lofty to he real, 

And only some delusion of the fancy, 

Such us men dream at sunset. 1 myself 
Have kept the lev^d ground so many years, 

T have w'ellnigh forgot the art to climb, 

Unless assisted by thy youngcT arm. 

r 77icy go ojf if to nslfcnd to the Tower, the 
Sergeant halting upon Quentin. 


SCENE II. 

Scene changes A the Front of the Old Ttnter, 
Isabel comes forward with her Af»//ter,— M arion 
speaking as they advance. 

MARION. 

I blame t^ee not, mv child, for bidding wanderers 
Cyomc slnire our food and shelter, if tliy father 
Were here to welcome them ; but, Isabel, 

He waits upon his lord nt Auchiiidranc, 

And comes not home to-night. 

ISABEL. 

What then, my mother 7 
The travellers do not ask to see my father— 

Food, shelter, rest, is all the poor men want. 

And wc can give tliern these without my fainer. 

MARION. 

Thou canst not understand, n«r I explain, 

Why u lone female asks not vi.^itants 
rVliat time her husband’s absent. (Aparl.)— My 
potir child, 

And if thou’rt wedded to a Jealous husband, 
Thou’lt kimw too soon the, cause. 

ISABEL {partly overhearing what her mother says.) 
\y, hut I know already Jealousy 
Is, when my father chides, and you sit weeping. 

MARION. 

O it^ little spy— tlw fniher never chides : 

Or, if he doe.*?, 'lift wdieif his wife deserves it. — 

Hut to our Hirangers; they are old men, Isabel, 
'riiat seek this shelter?— arc they not? 

ISABEL. 

One is old— 

Old ns this tower of ours, and worn like Jhat, flfl 
Hearing deep marks of battles long siiiec fought. 

MARION. 

.Siinio remnant of the wars— he’s welcome, surely. 

Hriiiging no qii.’Hity along with him 

Which can alarm suspicion.— Well, the other? 

ISABEL. 

\ young man. gentle- voiced and gt'ntle-eyed, 

'VIi.» I'ok.s and rpeaks 1‘ke ouu the world has 
frown’d on; 
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But smiles when yuii smile, seeming that he feels 
Juy in your joy, though he himself is sad. 

Brown hair, uiid dovi^icast looks. 

Marion {alarmed.) 

Tishut ah i<lh; i hough t— it cannot hof [Listens 
I hear ins aeiM'iils -It is all too tiue — 

My terrors were prophetic ! 

ni compose niys^'lf, 

And then .iccost him firmly. I'hns it must he. 

\Skc ralires hastilij into the Totrer. 
[7V/C ‘coitu’s uf Uie SgiuiEant ami tiuENTiN 
arc heard ascending behind the i::ycciics. 

QUENTIN. 

One efFort more— we sliiiid,u|ion the level. 

J've sei:n thee work thee up glacis niul cavalier 
HleeiuT than this aaceiit, when cannon, nilvcrine, 
Musket, and iiac.khul, shower’d liieir shot upon thee, 
And form’d with cimscIcss hla/.c, a fiery garland 
Hound the ileli'nee.s of the po.st you siorm’d. 

[ 7*i» y cume on the Stoats and at the. same time 
Marion rc-enters from the l^oiccr. 

FEROEANT. ^ 

Truly thou speak’st. I am the tardier, 

That I, III climlHUg hither, iii'ss the fire, 

Whieli wont lo tell me tlieif; was death in loftcrinj^. — 
Heresiaiids, ineilimks, our hostess. 

[lie gois fanrurd to addret^s Marion. Quen- 
tin, sir aide on seeing her^ keeps back. 
sergeant. 

Kind dame, yon little lass has brought you stran- 
gers. 

Willing to be a trouble, not a charge to you. 

>Ve iiredishanded sokiicrs, hill have meaihs 
Ample enough to pay our jourccy homeward. 

MARION. 

W’^e keep no house of general entertainment, 

Hut know our duty, sir, to locks like yours, 
W'hiieii’d and thmit’d by many u,^ong raiupaign. 

Ill cliiinces that my hiislmml should be absent— 
(Apur/.)— ("oiintge nloiie can make me struggle 
through it— 

For in your comrade, though he hath forgot me, 

I spy a friend whom [ havi' known in scliool-dcays, 
And whom 1 think MacLellan well remeNihcrs. 

[She goes up to Quentin. 
You see a woman’s memory 
Is faithfiiller than yours; for Quentin Blanc 
Hath not a greeting left for Marion Harkness. 
QUENTIN ( with effort. ) 

I seek, indi ed, niy native lami, good Marion, 

But seek it like a stranger. -All is changed, 

And tliou thi self— • 

MARION. 

You left n giddy maulcri, 

And find, on your rrturn, a wife and nioihcr. 

Thine old ncuiiaiutniiee, Quimtin, is my mate— 
Stout ^!iel MucT<elhiii. ranger to our lord, 

The Kniglit of Aiicliiiulrarie. He’s absent now, 

But will rejoice to see his foniier (‘oiiiradc. 

If, ns 1 tiu‘4t, you tarry his retiirn. 

{Apart.) Heaven grant he understand iiiy words by 
coiitranes! 

He must remember Nicl and he were rivals ; 

He iniisr rememlier Niel ami he were foes; 

He must remember !\iel is W'arin of temper. 

And think, instead of welemoj, Kvoiild blithely 
Bid him, God .'^peed you. But he is us simple 
And void of guile us ever. 

QUENTIN. 

Marion, I gladlv rest within vnnr cottage, 

And gladly wait return of Niel MaeLellan, 

To clasp hand, and wish him happiness. 

Some rising feelings might perhaps prevent this — 
But ’tisa peevish pan to grudge our friends 
Their share of fortune hccniise w'c Imvc miss’d it ; 

I can wi.sh others joy, and hnppin^s, 

Though 1 must ne er partake them. 

MARION. 

But if it grieve you— 

QUENTIN. 

No ! do not fear The bnghtest gleams of hope 


That shine on me are such as are reflected 
From tiio.se which shine on otliers. 

I'/'/ie Sergeant and Quentin enter the 
'Power with (he lillte Girt. 

MARION {comes forward and speaks in agitation.) 
Even so ! the simple vuutli has miss'd inv meaning. 
I shame to make it plainer, or to say, 

In one brief W'ord, Pass on— Heaven guide the bark, 
For w‘e are on the breakers I [Exit into the 'Power, 


ACT II. 

« 

SCENE 1. 

A irithdrairing apartment in the Castle of Anrhin^ 
dfanc. Serrnnts place a 'Pable with a Jlask of 
h'ine and Drinking-cups. 

Enter Mure of AueiiiNPRANR, with Albert Gip- 
FORD, his Relation and Visile.r. 'Phegyptace them" 
selves by the Pablt after some ivm plimentaiy 
ceremony. At some distance^ is heal'd the noise of 
revetting. 

AUCHINDKANE. 

We’re bettor placed for confidential talk. 

Than in the hall, fill’d with disbanded soldiers, 

And fools and Ihhllers gather’d on the highway, — 

The worthy guests whom Philip crowds my hall 
with, 

And w'ith them spends his evening. 

GirKOHI). 

But ihiiifc you not, my friend, that your son Philip 
Should bo participant of those our coiitieils, 

Being so deeply mingled in the danger— 

Your house’s only heir— your only son 1 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Kind cousin GifTord, if thou Inok’st good counsel 
At race, at cockpit, or at gambling table, 

Or any freak by wiiieh men cheat themsclvca 
As well of life, as of the means to live, 

CJall for assistance iijion Philip Mure ; 

But in all serious parley spare invoking him. 

GIFFORD. 

You speak too lightly of iiiy cousin Philip; 

All name him brave in arms. 

AUCIIINORANE. 

A second Rovis ; 

But I, my youth bred up in graver fashions. 

Mourn o'er the mode of life in wliieh he .spends, 

Or rather dissipates, his time and substance. 

No vagabond .*seapes,his search— The soldier ... 
Spurn’d from the service, heneoforth to he a ruffian 
Upon his own account, is Philip's comrade ; 

The fiddler, whose crack’d crowd has still three 
strings on’t; 

The balladuer, whose voice has still two notes left ; 
Whate’er is roguish and whale’ er is vile, 

Are welcome to the hoard of Aiichindrane, 

And Philip will rt^nirii them shout for shout, 

Ami pledge fftr jovial pledge, and song for song, 
rntil the shamefaced sun peep at our windows, 

And ask, “ What have we here 7” 

GIFFORD. 

You take such revel deeply— we are Scclsni^nn^ ^ 
Far known fur rustic hospitality^ ‘ 

That imiid nut birth or titles in our gnes^?,^ 

Tile harper has his sent beside our heafiti. 

The wanderer must find comfort .Tt our board, 

His name unask’d, his pedigree nnkiiowii ; 

So did our ancestors, and so must jvc. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

All this is freely granted, worthy kinsman; 

And prithee do not think me churl enough 
To count how many sit bencatli my salt. 

I’ve wealth enough to fill ,.iy father’s hall 
Each day at noon, and feed the guests who crowd 
it; 

I am near mate with those whom men call Lord 
Though a rude western knight. But mark me, cou 
sin, 
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'Although I feed wayfanng vagabwida, 

I make them not my comradea. Such as 1, 

Who have advanc^ the fortunes of my line, 

And swell’d a baron’s turret to a palace. 

Have oft the curse awaiting on our thrift, 

To see, while yet we live, the things which must be 
At our decease— the downfall of our family, . 

The loss of land and lordship, name and knight- 
hood, , , 

'The wreck of the fair fabric we have built, 

Uy a degenerate heir. Philip has that. 

Of inborn meanness in him, that he loves not 
The company of betters, nor of equals ; 

Never at ease, unless he bears the bell* 

And crows the loudest in the company. 

He’s mesh’d, too, in the snares of every female 
Who deigns to cast a passing glance on him — 
Licentious, disrespectful, rash, and profligate. 

GiPFonn. * 

Come, my^ood coz, think we too have been young, 
.And I will swear that in your father’s life-time 
You have yourself been trapp’d by toys like these. 


AirCIflNDRilNE. 


And therefore never saw 1 man ofvnine. 

When summon’d to obey my best, growtfestive. 
Talk of his honour, of his peace destroy’d, 

And, while obeying, mutter threats of vengeance. 
But now the humour of an idle youth. 

Disgusting trusted followers, sworn dependants, 
Plays football with his honour and my safety. 


GIFFORD. 

I’m sorry to find discord in your house. 

For I had hopc.d. while brinmng you cold news. 

To find you armM in union ’gainst the danger. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

What can man speak that I would shrink to hear. 
And where the danger 1 would deign to shun 7 

{ilc rises. 

What should appal a man inured to perils, 

Like the bold climber on the crags of Ailsal 
Winds whistle past him, billows rage below. 

The sea-fowl sweep around, with shriek and clang. 
One single slip, one unadvised pace, 

One qualm of giddiness —and peace be with him ! 
But he whose grasp is sure, w'nose step is firm, 
W^psc brain is constant— he makes one proud rock 
The means to scale another, till he stand 
Triumphant on the peak. 


Be thou as bold in telling me of danger. 

As 1 shall be in facing danger told of. 

ciFPoari? 

I not hid thee reeulle»Jt the death-feud 
That ragiHl so long bi iwixt thy house anti Cassilis; 
1 need not hid thei* rfcollect the league', 

When royal James himself stood mediator 
Between thee and Earl Gilbert. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Call you .these news ?— You might as well have 
told me 

That old King Coil is dead, and graved at Kylesfield. 
I’ll help thee out— King Jumes commandod us 
Henceforth to live in peaci;, made us clasp hands too. 
O, sir, when such an uhion hntii been made, 

In heart and hand conjoining mortal foes. 

Under a monarch’s royal mediation, 

The league is notforgottini. /Vrid with this 
lA’hat is there to be fold 7 The king eoiniiinnded — 
“ Be friends.” No doubt we were so — ^Who dares 
doubt it 7 

GIFFORD. 

You speak but half the tale. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Bf goo(> Saint Trinion, But I’ll tell the whole I 
There is no terror in the talc for me—* 

Go speak of ghosts to children !— This Earl Gilbert 
(God sain him) loved Heaven’s peace as well as 1 did, 
And wc were wondrous friends whene’er we met 
At church or market, or in burrows town. 

Midst this, our good Lonl Gilbert, Earl of Cassilis, 
'I'akcs purpose he would juiirney forth to Edinburgh. 
The King was doling gifts of ^hbey-lands, 

(^d things that th^ty house was wont to fish for. 
Our mighty Earl forsakes his sea- washed castle, 
Passes our holders some four miles from hciice; 
And, holding it unwholesome to he Tasters 
Long after sunrise, lo ! the ICarl and train 
Dismount, to rcsttheir iingsamfeat their breakfast. 
The morning rose, the sin all birds earoll’d sweetly — 
The corks were drawn, the pasty brooks incision— 
His lordship jests, his train arechoked with laughter; 
When,— wondrous change of cheer, and most uii- 
look’d for, 

Strange cPiluguc to bottle and to baked meat ! — 
Flashed from the greenwood half a score of car» 
bines ; 

And the good Earl of Cassilis, in his breakfast. 

Had nooning, dinner, supper, all at once, 

Even in the morning that he closed his journey; 
And the grim sextuh. fur his chamherlaiq. 

Made him the bed which rests the head tor ever 


GIFFORD. 

And so I trust 

Thou wilt surmount the danger now approaching, 
Which scarcely can I frame my tongue to tell you. 
Though I rode here on purpose. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Cousin, I think thy heart was never coward, 

And strange it seems thy tongue should take such 
semblance. • 

I’ve heard of many a loud-mouth’d, noisy braggart, 
•Whose hand gave feeble sanction to his tongue ; 
*^ut thou art one whose heart can think bold things, 
Vt'iuzso band can act them— but who shrinks to speak 
iien! 

“'v • GIFFORD. 

And if I spefleb them not, ’tis that I shame 
To tell thee of the calumnies that load thee. 

Things loudly spoken at the city Cross — 

Things closely whisper’d in our Sovereign’s ear— 
Things which thAlumed lord and flat-capp’d citizen 
Do circulate amin their different ranks— 

Things false, no doubt; but, falsehoods while I deem 
them. 

Still honouring thee, I shun the odious topic. 

AUClIIlfbaANE. 

Shun it not, cousin, ’tis a friend’s best office 
To bring the news we hear unwillingly. 

The sentinel, who tells the foe’s approach, 

And wakes the sleeping camp, does but his duty : 
VOL. VIII. 


GIFFORD. 

Told with much spirit, cousin— some there are 
Would add, and in a tone rcKemblipg triurnpli. 

And would that with these long establish’d facts 
My tale began and ended! I rnii.st tell you, 

That cvil'Ucimiing censiireAof ihe event, 

Both at the time and nov ihrow blame on theo- -> 
Time, place, and circiimb they say, proclaim 
thee, 

Alike, the author of that riie||p||^|||'ambu3h. 

AUCHIN 

Av, ’tis an old belief in C 
Where nntive.s do not al" 

That if a Keiyicdy shall oiiaiii 
Mcthiisolah's last fliprurc has slain him. 

Such is the general creed of all their clan. 

Thank Heaven, that they’re bound to prove the 
charge 

They are so prompt in making. They have clamour’d 
Enough of this before, to show their iriolice. 

But what said these coward pickthanks wlAn I came 
Before the King, before the Jusiicers, 

Rebutting all their calumnies, and daring them 
To show that I knew aught of Cassilis’ journey- • 
Which way he niAint to travel— where to halt— 
Without which knowledge I possess’d no means 
To dress an amhush for nirn 7 Did 1 not 
Defy the assembled clan of Kennedys 
* l‘‘ There is po terror, Caaaiua, in your tbn*nti.* 

* HHAKSFEAIIR.1 
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To show, by proof direct or inferentinl, 

Wlicrcrorc they Bhiiidcr’d me with thi-* foul charnel 
My Raimtlet niiii! hefV/re them in the ro\irt, 

And 1 did dnrc the best of tlicni to lift it. 

And prove such char;;c :i true unc--Did 1 not ? 

GiFFonn. 

I saw your gauntlet lie bt*fore the Kennedys, 

Who look’d on it as men do on an adder, 

Longing to crush, and yet afraid to grasp it. 

Not nil eye sparkled— not a foot advanced, - 
No arm was stretch’d to lift the fatal symbol. 

ArClltVDBANE. 

Then, wherefore do the hildmga iniirniiir now? 
Wish they to see again, how one hold Mure 
Can bailie and defy their assembled valour? 

Girronn. 

No; but they speak of evidence suppress’d. 

AVCIIISnUANE. 

Suppress’d? -what evidence? -by whom suppress’d? 
What Will-o’- Wisp — what idiot of a witness, 

Is he to whom they trace an empty voice, 

But cannot show his person 7 t 

GlKPOBn. 

• They pretend,* •• 
With the King’s leave, to bring it to a trial ; 
Averring that a lad, named Uuentin Rhine, 

Brought thee a letter from the murder’d Earl, 

With friendly greetings, tolling of his journey. 

The hour which he set forth, the place he halted at, 
Aflbrding thee the means to form the anibush. 

Of which your hatred made the application. 

AOCIIINDBANK. 

A prudent Earl, indeed, if sucl&his practice, 

When dealing with a recent enemy ! 

And what should he propose by such strange confi- 
dence 

In one who soughtdt not ? 

GiFFoan. 

His purposes were kindly, say the Kennedys— 
Desiring you would meet him where he halted, 
Offering to undertake whale’ cr cominissions 
You listed trust him with, for court or city : 

And, thus apprized of Cassilis’ purposed ^iiirney, 
And of his halting place, you placed the ambush, 
Prepared the homicides 

AVCIIINDBANE. 

They’re free to say their pleasure. They are men 
Of the new court — and I am but a fragment 
Of stout old Morton’s faction. It is reason 
The t such as I he rooted from the earth 
That they may have full room to sprcail t heir branches. 
No doubt, ’tiseasy to find strolling vagrants 
To prove whate’er they prompt. This Q,uentin Blanc>- 
Dia you not call him so?— why comes he now? 
And wherefore not before? This must be answered 
—{abruptly ) — 

Where is he now ? 

OlFFOBI). 

4J>road— they say— kidnapp’d, 
By yon kidnapp’d, that he might die m Flanders. 
But orders have beeiljMt for his discharge, 

And his transmission nitber. 

AUciiiNDBANE {assuming an air of composure.) 
When they produce such witness; copsin GifFord, 
We’ll be prepared to meet it. In the meanwhile. 
The King doth ill to throw his royal sceptre 
fn tile accuser’s scale, ere he can know 
How justice shall incline it. 

GiFPoan. 

. , , Our sage prince 

Resents, it may be. less the death of Cassilis, 

Than he is anjgry that the feud should burn. 

After his royal voice had said, " Be quench’d 
Thus urging prosecution less for Vnughter, 

Than (hat, being done against the Kin^s command, 
Treason is mix’d with homicide. 

AUCHIitOBANE. 

Ha ! ha ! most tnie, niy cousin. 
Why, well consider’d, ’tis a cnine so great 


To slay one’s enemy the King forbidding it, 

Like parricide, it should be held impossible. 

’Tis iiisi ns if a wretch retain’d the evil. 

When the King’s touch had bid the sores be heal’d 
And such a crime merits the stake ai least. 

What ! cun there be within a Scottish bosom 
A feud so deadly, that it kept its ground 
When the King said. Be friends ! It i.s not credible 
Were 1 King James, I never would believe it: 

I’d rather think the s'.ory all a dream. 

And that thcc was no friendship, feud, nqf journey 
No hall, no ainhush, t.nd no Earl of Cassilis, 

Than dream anointed M.*ijc.sty has wrong! ~ 

GIFFOBD. 

Speak within door, coz. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

O, true— (u«/f/c)— I sliall betray iiiy.‘»clf 
Even to this half-bn<l fool. — T must have room, 
Room for an instant, or I sufiocate. — 

(’ousin, I pritbec call our Philip hither—* 

F’orgive me; ’twerc more meet I sumVnon’d him 
Myself ; but then the sight of yonder revel 
Whuild chafe my blood, and 1 have need of coolness. 

GIFFORD. 

I understand thcc- -I will bring him straight. {Efit. 

„ AUCHINDRANE. 

And if thoq dost, he’s lust his ancient trick 
To fathom, as he wont, his five-pint flagons. — 
This space is mine — O for the power lo fill it, 
Instead of senseless rage and empty curses, 

With the dark spell which wilclie.s Icani from fiends- 
Thar smites the object of their hate afar, 

Nor leaves a token of its mystic action, 

Stealing the soul from oiittlic unscathed bmly, 

As lightning melts the blade, nor harms the sc'abbard ' 
— ^’Tis vain to wish for it— Each curse of mine 
Falls to the ground as harmless as the ariows 
Which children shoot at stursl Thetimefor i bought 
If thought could aught avail me, melts away, 

Like to a snowball in a schoolboy’s hand, 

That melts the faster the more close he grasps it!— 
If I had time, this Scottish Solomon, 

Whom some call son of David the Musician,* 
Might find it perilous work to march to Chirrick. 
There’s many a feud still slumbering in its ashes, 
Whose embers are yet red. Nobles wc have. 

Stout as old Gray steel, and as hot as Bothwcll; 
Here too are castles look from crags as high 
On seas a.s wide ns Logan’s. So the King— 
Pshaw ! He is here again— 


Enter Gipfobd. « 

I heard you name 

The King, my kinsman ; know, he comes nut hither 

AUCHINDRANE {offcctins iudiff'erenre.) 

Nay, then we need not hroaeli our barrels, cousin. 
Nor purchase us new jerkins.— Comes not Pliilipl 

GIFFORD. ’ 

Yes, sir. H? tarries but to drink a service . 

To his good friends at parting. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Friends for the beadle or the sherifT-oflicer. 

Well, let it pass. Who conies, and how attends. 
Since James designs not westward ? 

OlFFOBD. 

G you shall have, instead, his fiery functionary, 
George Home that was, but now Dunbar’s great 
Earl; 

He leads a roval host, and comes ,to show you 
How he distributes justice on the Border, , 

Where judge and hangman oft reverse their office, 
And the noose docs its work before the sentence. 
But I have said my tidings best and worst. 

None but yourself can knpw what course the time 
And peril may demand. To lift your banner, 

If 1 might be a judge, were desperate game ; 

Ireland and Galloway ofier you convenience 

* IThe enlnmnious talo which iweribed the birth of Jaaiea VI. 
to an mtricue of Queen Mery with RiKso.J 
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* Fot ftiqiit, if be thought the better remedy; 
To face tlh’. court requires the coiisciousriess 
And ctjiifidcnro of iiinoconce. Voii alone 
Can judge if you possess these attributes. 

[A iioinc behind the scenes. 

AUrillNPRANE. 

Philip, I think, has broken up his revels ; 

Ills ragged regiment are dispersing them, 

■'.Veil liquor’d, doubtless. Thev’n? disbanded soldiers, 
Or some such vagabonds. — Iterc comes the gallant. 
\_Kntcr Philip. Ife tins a bnff-tsmt and head^ 
pierr, wt'ors a sitord ifnd diuf^art with pistotj^ 
ut his girdle, lie appears to be affected by 
liquor^ but to be by no means intoxicated. 

AUClllNORANE. 

You scarce have been insiilc known to one another, 
Although you sate together at the board. 7- 
Soii Philip, know and prize our cousin djrifford. 

piuLiP {tastes the wine on the table.') 

If you liaa iJ#ized him, sir, you had been loath 
'I’d have welcomed him in bastard Alieant : 

I’ll make ami'iid.s, by jiledging his good journey 
In uliirioiis Kurgmidv. — Tlie stirriip-eiip, ho! 

Ann bring my cousin’s horses to the court. 

AUCUINTIUANB (f/nnrs/l/»l «fllV/c.) 

The stirrup-cup ! He doth not rije to-night — 
Ehuiiic on such churlish conduct to a l^nsnian ! 

PHILIP {aside, to his father.) 

I’ve nows of pressing import. 

Send the fool oft*. — Slay, 1 will .^tart him for yon. 
( 7 h Gifford.) Yes, iiiy kind cousin, Rurgundyis 
hot ter, 

On a night" ride, to those who thread oiir moors, 
And we may deal it freely to oiir friends, 

For wo eanie freely by it. Yonder ocean 
Ilollh many a purple cask upon oiir shore, 

Rough with embossed shells and shagged .sea-weed, 
When the good skipper and his careful erew 
Have had their latest earthly druugiit of brinc^ 

And gone to oiieiich, or to endure their tliirst. 
Where nectars plenty, or even water’s scarce, 

And iilter’d to the (larch’d crew by dropsfull. 

AUCIIIHOBANE. 

■Tliou’rt mad, son Philip!— (Siflbrd’s no intruder, 
That wo should rid him hence by such wild rants: 
My kinsman hither rode at his own danger. 

To toll ns that Dunbar is hasting to us, 

With a strong force, and with the King’ scorn mission, 
To enforce against our house a hatoiul charge, 

With every measure of extremity. 

► PHILIP. 

And is this nil that onr good cousin tells us ? 

I can say more, thanks to the ragged regiment. 
With whose good company you have upbraided me, 
On whose authority, I tell thee, cousin, 

Dunbar is here already. 

OlPFORD. 

• Already 1 

• PHILIP. * 

Yes, gentle coz. And you, my sire, be hasty 
In what you think to do. 

^ • AVClIlNDRAVE. 

I t^iik thou darcst not jest on such a subject. 
Wfierp hadst thou these fell tidings 7 

V, : PHILIP. 

Where you, too, might have heard them, noble fntljer, 
Save that your ears, nail’d to our kinsman’s lips, 
Would list no coarser accent s. O, iny soldiers. 

My merry ernw^f vagabonds, forever ! 

Scum of the Netherlands, and wash’d ashore 
Upon this coast like unregarded sea-weed. 

They had not been two hours on Scottish land, 
When, )o ! they, met a military friend, 

An ancient fonrier, kno^m to them of old, 

Who, warm’d by certain stoups of searching wine, 
Inform’d his old companions that Dunbar 
Left Glasgow yesterday, comes here to-morrow; 
Himself, he said, was sent a spy before. 

To view what preparations we were making. 


AUCHINDRANE {to CIFFORP.) 

If this be sooth, good kinsman, thou must claim 
1 o take a part with ns for I16' and death, 

Ur speed Iroiii hence, and leave us to our fortune. 

_ , , , GIFFORD. 

in such dilemma. 

Relieve me. Irieiul, I’d choose upon the instant — 
Rut 1 lack harness and a stei’il to chnrgf' on, 

*^1****' ** overiireil, and, save my 
There s not a man to bai k me. Rut I'll hio 
To Kyle, 'and raise my vassals to your aid. 

PHILIP. 

’Twill be when the rata, 

That on these tidings fly this house ofiiiirs, 

Come back to pay their rcuia.— {Apart.) 

AUCIIIMDRANE. 

Courage, cousin— 

Thou gocst not hence ill mounted for tliv need: 
Pull forty cuiirsers feed in my witle stalls, 

The best of them is yours to speed your journey. 

PHILIP. 

Stand not on ceremony, gtiod onr cousin, 

When safety signs, to shorten courtesy. 

» GIFFORD (/O^VCIIINDRANE.) 

I* arewidl, then, cousin, for niy tarrying hero 
Were rum to myself, small aid to you; 

Yet loving well your name and family, 

I’d fain 


PHILIP. 

Bo gone?— that is our object, loo— 

Kinsman, adieu. * 

llJxit Gifford. Philip ratts offer him, 
a Yon yecTlnaii of the stahlc. 
Give Master GiffonT there inv fleetest steed, 

Yon ciit-tail’d roan that trembles at a spear. — 

['rrampliiif' of the horse heard tfoin^ off. 
Hark ! he departs. How swift the dastard rides, 
To shun the neigiihoiirhood of$i>opardy ! 

\,TIe lays aside the. appearance of letUy whiek 
he has hitherto worn^ and says very seriously^ 
And now iiiy father— 

AUC'HINDRANE. 

And noy^ my son— thou’. st ta’en a perilous game 
Into thine hands, rejecting elder counsel, — 

How dost thou mean to play it ? 

PHILIP. 

Sir, good gamesters piny not 

Till they review the cards which fate has dealt thert« 

Computing thus the chances of the game; 

And wofully they seem to W'eigh against us. 

AFCIIlNDUATrE. 

Exile’s n passing ill, and may be borne ; 

And when Dunbar and all his niyrniidons 
Are eastward turn’d, we’ll sei-JPe our own again. 

PHILIP. 

Would that were all the ri.sk we had to stand to ? 
But more and %vorse,— a doom of treason, forfeiture 
Death to niirselves, di.shonour to our house, 

Is what the stern .Tiisticiary menaces ; 

And, fatally for ns, he hath the means 
To make liis tbreatenings good. 

AUCfllNDRAXB. 

It cannot bo. I fell thee, there’s no force 
In Scottish Jaw m raze a house like mine, 

Coeval with <he nme^lflj Lords of Galloway 
Submitted them unto the Scottish 8ceptrc\ 
Renouncing rights of Tanistry and Rrchon. 

Some dreams they have of ovinence ; some susuicion. 
But old Montgomery knows my purpose well, 

And long before their mandate reach thn camp 
To crave the presence of this mighty witness, 

He will be fitted with an answer to it. 

PHILIP. 

Father, what wdjcall great, in often min’d 
By means so ludicrously disproportion’d, 

They make me think upon the gunner’s linstock, 
Which, yielding forth a light about the .«!jze 
And semblance of the glowworm, yet applied 
To powder, blew a palace into atoms, 
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Sent a youngKing— a young Uneen’s mate at least-- 
Into the air, as hi^gli na e’er flevv niglit-liawk, 

And made sueli wild work in file realm of Scotland, 
As lliey can tell who heard, — and yon w'ere one 
Who saw,. perhaps, the night- (light which began it. 

AUCIIJM)HANK. 

If thou hast naught to speak hut drunken folly, 

I cannot listen longer. 

PHILIP. 

I will speak brief and sudden.— There is one 
Whose tongue to us lias the same perilous force 
Which llothweU’s powder had to Kirk «»f bVld; 
One whose least tunes, and those but peasant ac- 
cents, 

Couhl rend the roof from off our father’s castle, 
Level its tallest turret w'ith its base ; 

And he that doth possess this wondrous power 
Sleeps this same night not five, miles distant from us. 

AUCHiNiJiiANR, {itfin had lonkrd on mu av with much 
appettranrc of asloiii.dimcnt and doubt, exclaims,) 
Then thou art mad indeed!— Ha! ha! I’m gladon’t. 
I'd purchase an escape from wliat J dread, 

Even hy (he frenzy of iiiy only son ! 


PHILIP. 


I thank yon, hut agree iiot*to the bargain. 

Yon r«>st on what yon civet cat has said : 

Yon silken doublet, slufl’d with rotten straw, 

Told you hilt half the truth, and knew no more. 
Rut iiiy good vagrants had a perfect tale: 

Thev fold me, little judging the importance. 

That Uncntifi Hlane had been discharged with them. 
They told me, that a quarrel happ’d at landing, 

And (hat the yoiingstpr and an aneient sergeant 
Had left tlieir company, and t(tV<^n refuge 
In Chapeldoiiaii, w'hore our ranger dwells ;♦ 

They saw him scale the cliff on which it stands, 
Ere they wore out of sight ; the old man with him. 
And therefore laugh no more at me as mad; 

But laugh, if thou Hast list for iiiCiTinient. 

To think he stands on the same land with 
Whose absence thou woiildst deem wore 
purchased 

W^ith thy soul’s ronsom and thy body’s danger. 


cfieaply 


AUCHINDRANE. 

*Tis then a fatal truth ! Thou art no yelper. 

To open rashly on so w'ild a scent; 

Thou'rt the young bloodhound, which careers and 
springs. 

Frolics and fawms, as if the friend of man, 

Rut seizes on his victim like a tiger. 


PHILIP. 

No matter what I am— I’m as you bred me ; 

So let that pass till there be time to mend me. 

And let us speak like men, and to the nuniose. 

This object of our fear and of our dread, 

Rinee such our pride must own him, sleeps to-night 
Within our power to-morrow in Dunbar's, 

Arc we are then his victiiiis.t 


AVCI11NOILANE. 

He is in ours to-night.t 


PHILIP. 

He is. I’ll answer that MacLellan’s trusty. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Yet he replied to you to-day full rudely. 

PHII^Fu 

Yes ! The poor knave has got a handsome wife, 
And is gone mad with jealousy. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Fool !— When we need the utmost faith, allegiance, 
Obedieiieo, and attachment in our vassals. 

Thy wild liiitrigues pour gall into their licarts. 

And turn their love to hatred ! 

* IMA— “ In the oil! tower where Nii*l MncT^ellan dwells. 

And tm>refuTC laugh no more," Ac.l 
t IMS." '* And we are then in Iim imiwA.”] 

I (MS.— “Ho’m in our power to niirht."] 

I [Alexander, fifth Earl of Cilnicuirn, fiir distinction rsllrtl 
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conspicuous [mit, in flic omp/oynicnt both of his sworti and |icn. 
'n a remonslrnnce with the Uni^cn llfcoiit, hr told her. thnt "if 
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PHILIP. 

Most reverend sire, you talk of ancient morals, 
Preach'd on by Knox, and practised hy Glencaim.f 
Respeclahle, indi'cd, but somewhat musty 
In these our modern nostrils. In our days, 

If a young baron chance to leave his vassal 
The sole possessor of a handsome wife, 

'Tis sign iie loves his follower ; and if not, 

He loves Ins follower’s wife, which often proves 
The surer bond of jiap-onage. Take either case : 
Favour llowi^ in of course, and vassals rise. 

a AUCHINDRANE. 

Philip, this is infamous. 

And, wiiat is worse, impolitic. Take example ; 
Break not God’s laws or man’s, for each teniptatior 4 
That youth and blood suggest. I am a man— 

A w'cak and erring man;— full well thou know’st 
That 1 ma)^ hardly term myself a pattern 
Even to my son ; — yiit thus far will 1 say, 

I never swerved from my integrity, 

Save at the voice of strong necessity. •- 
Or such o'erpowering view of high advantage 
As wise men liken to necessity. 

In strength and force compulsive. No one saw ma 
Exchange iny reputation for my pleasuie. 

Or do the Devil’s work without his wages. 

1 practised prudence, and paid tax to virtue, 

Hy following her behests, save w'hcrc strong reason 
Compell'd 'i deviation. Then, if preachers 
At times look’d sour, or elders shook their heads, 
They could not term my w'alk irregular; 

For 1 stood up still for the worthy cause, 

A pillar, though a flaw’d one, of the altar, 

Kept a strict walk, and led three hundred horse. 

PHILIP. 

Ah, these three hundred liorsc in such rough times 
Were better cornincndiition to a party 
Than all your efforts at hypocrisy, 

Betrav’d so oft by avarice and aiiihitioii. 

And efragg’d to open shame. But, righteous father 
When sire and sun unite in mutual crime. 

And join their efKirts to the same enormity, 

It is no time to measure other’s faults, 

Or fix the amount of each. Moat moral father 
Think it‘ it be a moment now to weigh 
Tho vices of the Heir of Auchiiidranc, 

Or take precaution that (he ancient house 
Shall have another heir than the sly courtier 
Thai’s gaping for the forfeiture. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

We'll disappoint him, Philip,- - 
We'll disappoint him yet. It is a folly, 

A wilful fuieat, to cast oiir eyes behind. 

When time, and the fast Hitting uoportunity, 

Call loudly, nay, compel us to look forward ; 

Why are we not already at MacLellan’s, 

Since there the victim sleeps 1 

PHILIP. 

Nay, soft, 1 pray thee 
I had not made your piety my confessor, ' 

Nor enter’d in debate on these sage eonncila 
Which you’re more like to give than 1 to profit by 
Could 1 have used the time more usefully ; 

But first an iiilerval must pnss between 
The fate of (lueiilin and the little artifice . 

That shall detach him from his comrade, 

The stout old soldier that 1 tbld you of. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

How work a point so difficult— so dangerous? 

PHILIP. 

’Tis cared for. Mark, my father, convenience 
Arising from mean company. My ngents 
Arc at my hand, like a good workman’s tools, 

■iihjpctii, tlipy would rrin.aid(‘r thraiselvi'H ns !dimilvrd fwm thoir 
aUemuiirp tu latr." He wan anthiir uf a natirirul imoin neainat 
the lliimaii Cuiho1ir.!i, i-iitillcd *' 'I'hQ Hermit of Allan'it/’ (Lo* 
n»t(ii.>--Her Sirbald’s Vhronick (if Scottish Poetrjf. -IIe as 
astfHl llu' Uvfonnpn* with his swnni, a hen ihty took arms at 
Frrrii, III ivis ; buil tt pnncipul runimnml in the army piiibodied 
axsiiwt U(u'i!ii A(ur>. in June, 1667; and deniuiishra tlic altar, 
brrik» llip iiniU'r!i, tore douii the pictiim, Ac., in thn Chapel- 
ni>al uf nftor thu Queen was conducted to Loch 

ieven. Hu died lu 1574.1 
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And if I mean n mischief, ten to one 
That they anticipate the deed and Riiilt, 

Well knowino this, when first the vagrants tattle 
Gave me. the hint that Unentin was so near us, 

Instant I sent MacLellan, with atronfj charges 
To stop him for the night, and bring ine worn, 

Like an accompliali’d spy, how all things stood, 

Lulling the cneiiiy into security.^ 

AUCHINDRANE. • 

There was a prudent general ! • 

FIITLIP. - 

MacLellan went, and came within the nour. 

The jealous hcc, which buzzes in hia nightcap, 

Had humm’d to him, this fellow, aucntin Blane, 

Had been in schoolboy days an humble lover 
Of his own pretty wife— « 

AUCHINDRANE. 

* • Most fortunate ! 

The knave will be more prompt to serve our purpose. 

PIllMP. 

No doubt on’t. Mid the tidings he brought back 
Was one of some importance. The old man 
Is fiush of dollars ; this I caused him tell * 

Among his comrades, who became gs eager 
To have him in their company as e’er ^ 

They hud been wild to part with him. And in brief 
spare, 

A letter’s framed by an old hand amongst them, 

Familiar with such feats. It bore the name 
And cliar.icter of old Montgomery, 

Whom he might well suppose at no great distance^ 

Commanding his old Sergeant Hildebrand, 

By all the tics of late authority, 

Coiijiiririg him hy ancient soldiership, 

To hasten to hia mansion instantly. 

On business <if high import, with a charge. 

To come alone 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Well, 1 ; sets out, 1 doubt it not,— what follows? 

PflTLlP. 

I am not curious into others* firacticcs,— 

So far l*m an economist in guilt, 

As you my sire advise. But on the road 
To old Montgomery’s he meets his comradesL 
They nourish grudge against him and his dollars. 

And things may hap, which counstd learn’d in law 
C^all Robbery and Murder. Shouhl he live. 

He has seen naught that wc would hide from him. 

^ AUCHINDRANE. 

Who carries the forged letter to the veteran ? 

PHILIP. 

WTiy, Nicl MacLellan, who return’d again 
To his own tower, as if to pass the night there. 

They pass’d on him, or tried to pass, a story. 

As if they vitsh'd the sergeant’s company. 

Without the Voting comptroller’s— that ig Quentin's, 

And hehccame an agent of their plot, 

That he might better carry on our own. 

AUCHITfDBANE. 

There’s* life in it— yes, there is life in’t ; 
p And We will have a moimtcd party ready 
To scour t^ moors in quest of the banditti 
That kill’d fSTw'Poorold man— they shall die instantly. 

Dunbar shall see us use sharp justice here. 

As well as he in Tcviotdale. You are sure 
You gave no hint nor impulse to their purpose? 

^ PHILIP. 

It needed not. The whole pack oped at once 
Upon the scent of dollars.— Biu time comes 
when I must seek the tower, and act with Niel 
What farther’s to be done. 

• 

. Alone with him thw goe 8 ??lit*’ He bears grudge- ^krng'su^'pams'to^^ 
f Thou arc my 9nly son, and 011 a night Who would, if spared, have fix d a crime upon us ? 

When such wild passions are so free abroad. 

When such wild deeds are doing, ’tis but natural 
I guaranty thy aafetyV-rilnde with thee 


E'en as yon will, my lord. Biif pardon mo, — 

If you will come, hn us not hnv«* a w on! 

Of coiiseioiicc, and of pity, and forgivonose*; 

Fine w'ords to-morrow, out of place, to-night. 

Take counsel, then, leave nil this w'ork to me ; 

Call up your household, make fit preparation, 

In love and peace, to wolcoiiu! this Karl Justiciar, 

I As one that’s free of guilt. Go, deck the cnstlo 
As fur nil honour’d guest. Hallow the chapel 
ilf they have power to hallow it) with thy prayers. 
Let me ride forth alone, and ere the sun 
Comes o’er the eastern hill, thou shalt accost him * 
** Now do thy worst, thou ofi-retiiriiing spy, 

Hero’s naught thou cans! discover.” 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Yet gocst thou not alone with that MacLellan ! 
lie deems thou bcarest will to injure him. 

And seek’st occasion suiting to such w'ill. 

Philip, thou art irreverent, fierce, ill-nurtured, 
Stain’d with low vices, which disgust a father; 

Yet ridesi thou not alone with yonder man, — 
Come weal conic wo, myself will go with thee. 

and calls to horse behind the Scene. 

PHILIP (a/onc.) 

Now would I give my fleetest horse to know 
What sudden thought roused this paternal care. 
And if ’tis on his own necount or mine: 

’Tis true, he hath the deepest share in all 
That’s likely now to hop, or which has happen’d. 
Yet strong throiigh*N a Cure’s universal reign. 

The link which binds the parent to the oitspring: 
The shc-wolf knows i^ and the tigress owns it. 

So that dark man, who, shunning what is vicious, 
Ne’er turn’d aside from an atrocity, 

Hath still some care left for his hapless oflspring. 
Therefore ’tis meet, though wayward, light, and 
stubborn, • • 

That I should do for him all that a son 
Can do for sire- and his dark wisdom join’d 
'To iiitlueiioe my bold courses, ’twill he hard 
To break our mutual purpose.— Uorses there ! 


ACT III. 


It is moonlight. The scene is the Reach beneath the 
Tower which was exhibited in the first scene^ — Vie 
Vessel is gone from her anchorage. Auchindrane 
and Philip, as if dismounted from their horses^ 
^corne forward cautiously. 

PHILIP. 

The nags are safely stow’d. Their noise might scare 
him ; 

T«et them be safe, and ready when we need them, 
The business is but short. We’ll call MacLellan, 
To wake him, and in quiet bring him forth, 

If he be so disposed, for here are waters 
Enough to drown, and sand enough to cover him. 
But if he hesitate, or fear to meet us. 

Bv heaven I’lbdcal^n hig^in Ghapeldonan 
With my own liana!— 

auchindrane. 

Too furious boy I— alarm or noise undoes us, 

Our practice must be silent as ’tis sudden. 

Bethink thee that conviction of this slaughter 
Confirms the very worst of accusations * 

Our foes can bring against us. Wherefore should 
we, 

Who by our birth and fortune mate with nobles, 
And are allied witk^them, take this lad’s life, 

His peasant lifei unless to ^uash his evidence^ 


PHIUP. 

. Well, I do own me one of those wise folks, 
\W\io xhiukX\ialvi\ienadGfi^of 
35 * 
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The execution cannot be too rapid. 

But do we still keep piin^osc? la’t determin’d 
He sails for Ireland— -and without a wherry 7 
Salt water is his passport— is it not so 1 

AUCHINORAKE. 

I would it could be otherwise. 

Might he not go there while in life and limb, 

And breathe his span out in another air 7 
Many seek Ulster never to return — 

Why might this wretched youth not harbour there? 

PHILIP. 

With all my heart. It is small honour to me 
To be the agent in a work like this.— 

Yet this poor caitiff! having thrust himself 
Into the secrets of a noble house, 

And twined himself so closely with our safety, 

That we must perish, or that he must die, 

I’ll hesitate as little on the action, 

As I would do to slay the animal 

Whose flesh supplies my (iiiincr. ’Tis ns harmless. 

That deer or steer, ns is this Quentin Blanc, 

And not more necessary is its death _ 

To our accommodation— so we slay it 
Without a moment’s pause or hcsiiution. ^ 


Yon pure vault speaks it— yonder summer moon. 
With its ten niillioii sparklers, cries. Forbear ! 

The deep earth sighs it forth— Thou shah not mur 
der !— 


Thou shall not mar the image of thy Maker ! — 
Thou siialt not from thy brother take the life, 
The precious gift which God alone can give 1— 


PHILIP. 

Here is a worthy guerdon now, for atufflng 
His memory with oltj saws and holy sayings ! 

They come upon him in the very crisis, 

And when his resolution should be firmest, 

They shake it like a palsy— Let it be, 

He’ll end at last by yielding to temptation, 
Consenting to the thing which must be done, 

With more remorse the more he hesitates.— 

[ To his ^J^*athert who has stood jixed after hia Utsi 
speech'. 

Well, sir, ’tis fitting you resolve at last , 

How the young clerk shall be disposed upon ; 
Unless you would ride home to Auchiiidraiie, 

And bid them rear the Maiden in the court-yard, 
That when Dunbar comes, he have naught to do 
But bid us kiss the cushion and the headsman. 


AUCIllNIlHANE. 

’Tis not, my son, the feeling call’d remorse, 

That now lies tugging at this heart of mine. 
Engendering thuimhls that stop the lifted hand. 
Have I not heard John Knox pour forth his thunders 
Against the oppressor and the man of blood, 

In accents of a minister of vengdanee ? 

Were not his fiery eyeballs turn’d on mo. 

As if he said expressly, “Thou’rt the man?" 

Yet did my solid purpose, as 1 listen’d. 

Remain unshaken as that massive rock. 

PHILIP. 

Well, then. I’ll understand *tis not remorse,— 

As ’tis a foible litth. known to thrje,— 

That interrupts thy purpose. What, then, is it? 
Is’t scorn, or ia’t compassion ? One thing’s certain, 
Either the feeling must have free indulgence, 

Or fully be subjected to your reason— 

There is no room for these same treacherous courses, 
Which men call moderate measures. 

We must confide in Quentin, or must slay him. 


AUCHINDRANE. 

It is too true— There is no safety for us, , 
Consistent with the unhappy wretch’s life! 

In Irclana he is sure to find my enemies. 

Arran I’ve proved— the Netherlands I’ve tried, 
But wilds and wars return him on iny hands. 

PHILIP. 

Yet fear not, father, we’ll make surer work ; 

The land has caves, the sea has whirlpools. 
Where that which they suck in returns no more. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

I will know naught of it, hard-hearted boy ! 

PHILIP. 

Hard-hearted ! Why— mv heart is soft as yours ; 
But then thj^ must not feel remorse at once. 

We can’t afford such wastefiil tenderness : 

I can mouth forth remorse as wclj as you. 

Be executioner, and I’ll be chaplain. 

And say a.s mild and moving things as you can 
But one of us must keep his steely temper. 


AUCHINDRANE. 

In Ireland he might live afar from us. 


AUCHINDRANE. 

Do thou the deed— I cannot look on it. 


PIIIMP. 

Among Queen Mary’s faithful partisans, 

Your ancient enemies, the haiigiity iJainiltons, 
The stern MacDonnells, and resentful Gricitics— 
With these around him^ and with Cassilis’ death 
Exasperating them against you, think, my father, 
What chance of Quentin’s silence ? 


PHILIP. 

So be it— walk with mo— MacLellan brintpi him 
The boat lies moor’d within that reach of rock. 

And ’twill require our greatest strength combined 
To launch it from the beach. Meantime, MacLellan 
Brings our man hither.— Sec the twinkling light 
That glances in the tower. 


AUCHINDRANE. 

Too true— too true. He is a silly youth, too. 

Who had not wit to shift for his own living— 

A bashful lover, whom his rivals laugh’d at— 

Of pliant temper, which companions play’d on— 

A moonlight waker, and a noontide dreamer— 

A torturer of phrases into sonnets, 

Whom all might lead that chose to praise hia rhymes. 

1 . PHILIP. 

I marvel that your memo^ has room 
To hold so much on such a worthless subject. 

„ ... AUCHINDRANE. 

Base in himself,, and yet so strangely link’d 
With nie and with my fortunes, that I’ve studied 
To read him through and through, as I would read 
Soncie pakry rhyme of vulgar prophecy, 

Said to contain the fortunes of my house ; 

And, let me speak him truly— He is grateful. 

Kind tractable, obedient— a child 

Might lead him by a thread— He chall not die 1 

PHILIP. 

Indeed !— then have we had our midnight ride 
To wondrous little purpose. 

AUCHINDBANE. 

By the blue heaven, 

Thou shall not murder him, cold selfish sensualist ! 


AUCHINDRANE. 

Let US withdraw — ^for should he spy us suddenly, 

He may suspect us, and alarm the faniil;'. 

PHILIP. 

Fear not, MacLellan has his trust and confidence, 
Bought with a few sweet words and welcomes home. . 

auchindR'ane. 

But think you that the Ranger may be trusted^? 

PHILIP. 

I’ll answer for him.— Let’s go float the shallop. 

[ They go off^ and as the^ leave the Stagey Mac 
Lsllan is seen descending from the Tower with 
Quentin. 7Tie former bears a dark lantem. 
iViey come upon the Stage, ^ 

MACLELLAN {fihowing tiu light,) 

So— bravely done— that’s the last ledge of rocks. 
And we are on the sands.— I have broke your slum 
hers 

Somewhat untimely. 

QUENTIN. 

Do not think so, friend. 

These six years past I have been used to stir 
Wlien the rdveille rung; and that, believe me, 
Chooses the hours for rousing me at random 
And, having given its summons, yields no license 
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To in<lulge a second slumber. Nay, more, I’ll tell 
thee, ; , 

That, like a pleased child, 1 was c en too nappy 
Fur sound repose. • 

MACLELLAN. 

The greater fool were yon. 

Men should enjoy the momenta given to slumber ; 
For who can tell how soon m^jy be the waking, 

Or where wc shall have leave to sleep ^gain 1 

QUENTIN.* 

The God of Slumber comes not at command. . 
Jiast night the blood danced merry throuf;h my veins: 
Instead of finding this our land of Garrick 
The dreary waste my fears had apprehended, 

I saw thy wife, Macl.cllan, and thy daughter, 

Aftd had a brother's welcome;— saw thee, too, 
Renew'd my early friendship with you b<fth. 

And felt once more that I had friends and country. 
So keen th9 jgy that tingUn] through my system. 
Join'd with tlie searching powers of yonder wine, 
That I nrn glad to leave my feverish lair. 

Although my hostess smooth'd my couch herself. 
To eool my brow upon this moonlight bench. 

Gaze on the moonlight dancing on the waves. 

Such scenes arc w'ont to sooth me into melanchdiy ; 
Rut such the hurry of my spirits now, 

That every thing I look on makes me laugh. 

MACLELLAN. 

T’vc seen but few so gamesome. Master Guentin, 
Being roused from sleep so suddenly as you were. 

QUENTIN. 

• Why, there's the jest on’ t. Y our old castle's haunted. 
In vain the host— in vain the lovely hostess, 

In kind .addition to all means of rest, 

Add their beat wishes for our sound repose, 

When some hobgoblin brings a pressing message : 
Montgomery presently must see his sergeant. 

And up gets Hildebrand, and of!’ he trudges. 

• I can’t hut laugh (o think upon the grin 

With which he doff’d the kerchief he had twisted 
Around his brows, and put his morion on— 
lia! ha! ha! ha! 

MACLELLAN. 

I’m glad to see you merry, Quentin. 

QUENTIN. 

Why, faith, my spirits are but transitory, 

Aiitf you may live with me a month or more, 

And never see me smile. Then some such trifle 
Ah yonder little maid of yours would laugh at 
-JlFifl serve me for a theme of merriment— 

Even now, 1 scarce can kei'p iiiy gravity; 

We were so snugly settled in our quarters, 

With full intent to let the sun bo high 

Ere we should leave our beds— and first the one 

And then the other’s sumnion’d briefly forth, 

To the old tune, “ Black Bandsmen, up and march !” 
• 

• MACLELLAN, 

Well ! ^rou shall sleep anon — rely upon^t — 

And make up time niisspen t. Meantime, methinks. 
You are so meny on your broken slumbers, 

• You ask not why I call’d you. 

« QUENTIN. 

X C3H ffiioss 

You lack bur aid to search the weir for ’seals, 

You lack my company to stalk a deer. » 

Think you I have forgot your sylvan tasks, 

Which oft you have permitted me to share. 

Till days that we^ere rivals 7 

MACLELLAN. 

^ You have memory 

Of that too 7— 

QUENTIN. 

^ ^ Like the fticmory of a dream. 

Delusion far too exquisite to last. 

MACLELLAN. 

You guess not then for what I call you forth. 

It was to meet a friend— 


, , QUENTIN. 

What friend 7 Thyself excepted, 
riie good old rnnn who’s gone to see Montgomery 
And one to whom I once gave dearer titles 
I know not in wide Scotland man or w’oman 
Whom I could name a friend. 

MACLELLAN. 

^ Thou art mistaken. 

There is a Baron, and a powerful one 

QUENTIN. 

►There flies my fit of mirth. You have a grave 
And alter’d man before you. 

MACLELLAN. 

Compose yourself, there*is no cause for fear, — 

He will and must speak with you. 

QUENTIN. 

Spare me the meeting, Nicl, I cannot see him. 

Say, I’m just landed on niy native earth ; 

Say, that I will not ciimbcr it a day ; 

Sny, that my wTCtched thread of poor existence 
Shull be drawn out in solitude and exile, 

Where never memory of so mean a thing 
Again shall cross his path— but do not ask me 
Tu^ec ON speak again witli that dark man ! 

MACLELLAN. 

Your fears are now as foolish ns your mirth — 
What should the powerful Knight of Auchindrane 
In common liavo with such a man as thou 7 

QUENTIN. 

No matter what — Enough, 1 will not see him. 

MACLBLLAr^ 

He is thy master, ambhe claims obedience. 

QUENTIN. 

My master 7 Ay, mv task-master— Ever since 
I could write man, nis hand hath been upon me| 
No step I’ve made Juit ournher’dswith his chain, 
And 1 am weary on’t— I will not sec him. 

MACLELLAN. 

You must and shall- there is no remedy. 

QUENTIN. 

Take heeil/hat you compel me not to find one. 

I’ve seen the wars since we had strife together * 

To put my late experience to the test 
Were something dangerous— Ha, 1 am betray’d I 
[ While the latter ‘part of this dialogue is pa69^ 
ingf AuciiiNnRANE and 1'hilip enter on Uu 
Stage fronx behind^ and suddenly present 
ihemsdves. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

What says the runagate 7 

QUENTIN {laying aside all appeararuM tf rs- 
sistajice.) • 

Nothing, you are my fate ; 

And in a shape more fearfully resistless, 

My evil angel could not stand before me. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

And so you scruple, slave, at my command, 

To meet me, when 1 deign to ask thy presence 7 

QUENTIN. 

No, sir ; I had forgot— I am your bond-slave ; 

But sure a passing thought of independence, 

For which I’ve seen whole nations doing battle, 
Was not. in ofm who haseo long enjoy’d it, 

A crime beyond forgiveness 

auchindrane. 

We shall see : 

Thou wert my vassal, born upon my land, 

Bred by my bounty— It concerned me highly. 

Thou know'st it did— and yet against my'^harga 
Ago in I find thy worthlessness in Scotland. 

QUENTIN. 

Alas ! the wealthj^and the powerful know not 
How very dear to those who have least share m** 
la that sweet wonl of country ! The poor exile 
FmIs, in each action of the varied day^ 

His doom of banishment. The very air 
Cools not his brow as in his native land ; 

The scene is atrarge, the food is loathly to him , 
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The language, nay, the music jars his ear.* 
Why shoiiliTl. gmltle««s of the slightest crime) 
Suffer a punishment which) sparing life. 
Deprives that life of all which men hold dear 1 


A veil INDR ANB. 

Hear ye the serf I bred, begin to reckon 
Upon his rights and pleasure 1 Who am 
Thou abject, who am 1. whose will thou thwartest? 

PHILIP. 

Well spoke, my pious sire. There goes remorse I 
Let oneo thy preeious pride take fire, and then, 
MacLellan, you and 1 may have small trouble. 

QUENTIN. 

Your words arc deadly, and your power resistless : 
I’m in your hands— biitj surely, leas than life 
May give you the security you seek, 

Without commission of a mortal crime. 


AUrniNpRANE. 

Who ia’t would deign to think upon thy life? 

1 hut rcciiiirc of thee to sjjeed to Ireland, 

Where thou mayst sojourn for some little space, 
Having duo means of living dealt to thee, 

And, when it suits the changes of the times, 
Permission to return. ' 


QUENTIN. 

Noble my lord, 

1 am too weak to combat with your pleasure ; 

Yet, O, for mercy’s sake, and for the sake 
Of that dear land which i.<i our common mother, 
Let me not pari in darkness fronL my country! 

Pass but an hour or two, and every cape, 

Headland, and bay, •shall gleam with new-bom 

A„dl»e boat as gayly as the bird 
That soars to meet the morning. 

Grant me but this— to show no darker thoughts 
Are on your heart t^an those your speech expresses ! 

PHILIP. 

A modest favour, friend, is this you ask ! 

Are we to pace the beach like watermen. 

Waiting your worship’s pleasure to take boat 1 
No, hy my faith ! you go upon the instant. 

The boat lies ready, and the ship receives you 
Near to the point of Turnberry.— Como, we wait 
you; 

Bestir you ! 


QUENTIN. 

I obey.— Then farewell, Scotland, 

And Heaven forgive my sins, and grant that mercy. 
Which mortal man deserves not ! 

AucHiNiiRANB Ujttaka aside to his Son.) 

What signal 

&1ia]j let mo know ’tis done"’ 

PHILIP. 

When the light is qiiencliM, 
Your fears for Quentin Blane are at an end.— 

{To Quentin.) Come, comrade, come, we must 
begin our voyage. 


QUENTIN. 

But when, O when to end it ! 

[He goes off reluctantly with Philip end Mac- 
Lellan. Auchindranb stands looking after 
them. The Moon becomes oterclouded^ and 
the ^age dark. Auc^ivoRi^ ne, who has gazed 
ffxemy and eagerly after those' •who have left 
the otage^ becomes animated^ and speaks. 


\ clouds; 


. a«^chindbanb. 

It IS no fallacy !— The night is dark. 

The moon has sunk before the deepening 
\ cannot Cn the murky beach distinguish 
The shallop from the rocks which lie beside it ; 
I cannot see tall Philip’s floating plume, 

Nor trace the sullen brow of Niel MacLellan ; 


* IMS.—" The straint of forngn nraife jar ha ear.*'] 

t i»I&— " my antipathy. 

Strong miree of inward hate, aroro within n 
Seoiny its otject was within my reach, 
Andicaieeiy nonid fi>rbear.*'| 

‘ * -** In that nionoMit. o’er his soul 


Wintara of memory apom'd to roll." 

Byron— TA e QIpour.l 


Yet still that caitiff’s visage is before me. 

With cli uttering teeth, mazed look, and bristling 
hair, 

Ah he stood here this moment !— Have I changed 
My hiimaii eyes for those of some night prowler. 
The wolf’s, the tiger-cat’s, or the hoarse bird’s 
That spies its prey at midnight ? 1 can see him— 
Yes, I can see him, seeing no one else,-- 
And well it is I do so. In his absence, 

Strange thoughts of pity mingled with my pui^se, 
And moved remorse witnin me— But they vanish’d 
Whene’er he stood a living man before me; 

Then my antipathy awaketl within me, 

Seeing its object close within my reach. 

Till I could scarce forbear hiiii.t— How they linger! 
The boat’s not yet to sea !— I ask myself, 

Whqt has the poor wretch done to wake my hatred— 
Docile, obedient, and in siifierance patient ? — 

As well demand what evil has the finre 
Done to the hound that courses her in sport 
Instinct infallible supplies the reason - 
And that must plead my cause.— The vision’s gone I 
Their boat now walks the waves ; a single gleam. 
Now seen, now lost,^ is all (hat marks her course; 
That soon shall vanish too— then all is over !— 
Would it were o’er, for in this moment lies 
The aaony of ala's !t— Now, ’tis gone— 

And all is acted !— no- she breasts again 
The oppoSiVig wave, and hears the tiny sparkle 
Upon her crest — (A faint cry heard as from sear 
ward.) 

Ha! there was fatal evidence. 

All’s over now, indeed !— The light is quench’d — 
And Quentin, source of all my fear, exists not. — 
The morning tide shall sweep his corpse to sea. 

And hide all memory of this stern night’s work. ^ 
[He walks in a slow and deeply meditative 
manner towards the side of the Stage^ and 
suddenly meets Marion, the wife of Mac- 
Lellan, who has descended from the Castle* 
Now, how to meet Dunbar— Heaven guard my 
senses ! — 

Btand! who goes there?— Do spirits walk the earth 
Ere yet they’ve left the body ! 


MARION 

Is it you, 

My lord, on this wild beach at such an hour ? 

AUCHlNnRANR. 

It is MacLcllan’s wife, in search of him. 

Or of her lover— of the murderer. 

Or of the murder’d man.— Go to. Dame Marion, 

Men have their hunting-gear to give an eye to. 

Their snares and trackings for their game. But^ 
women 

Should shun the night air. A young wife also. 

Still more a handsome one, should keep her pillow 
Till the sun gives example for her wakening. 

Come, dame, go back— back to your bed again. 


MARION. 

Hear me, my lord ! there have been sights and sounds 
That terrifim. iny child and me — Groans, screams, 
As if of dying seamen, came from ocean — 

A corpse-right danced upon the crested waves 
For several minutes’ space, >tbcn sunk at once. 
When we retired to rest we had two guests, 

Besides my husband Niel— I’ll tell your lordship.' 
Who the men were 

AUCHINDRANB. . *** 

» Pshaw, woman, can yon think 

That I have any interest in your gossips f 
Please your own husband, and that you may please 
him, / 

Got thee to bed. and shut up doors, good dame. 
Were 1 MacLellan, I should scarce bo satisfied 
To find thee wandering here in mist and moonlight. 
When silence should be in thy habitation, 

And sleep upon thy pillow. 


MABIOK. 

Good my lord. 

This in a holyday.— By an ancient custom 
Our children seek the riiore at break of da/. 

And gather shells, and dance, and play, and nport 
them * 
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In honour of the Ocean. Old men say . 

The custom is derived from heathen times. Our 
Isabel 

Is mistress of the feast, and you may think 
She is awake already? and impatient 
To be the first^shall stand upon the beach, 

And bid the sun good-morrow. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

jiideed 1 

you? 

_ , in vain? 

Take notice, 1 fo'rbid these sinTul practices, 

And will not have iny followers minglc^in them. 


Ay, indeed ? 

r^inger such dregs of heatheniiom amemg yoi 
.Anahath Knox preach’d, and ^ishart aicd, in 


MARION. 

If such your honour’s pleasure, I must so 
And lock the door on Isabel ; she is wilful. 

And voice of mine will have small force to keep her 
From the niniiscmcnt she so long has dseam’d of. 
Rut 1 must tell your honour, the old people, 

That wereausvivors of the former race, 

Prophesied evil if this day should pass 
Witliout due homage to the mighty Ocean. 

AUCHINDRANS. 

, Polly and Papistry—Perhaps the ocean 
Hatli had his morning sacritice already ; , 

Or can you think the dreadful clement, 

Whose frown is death, whose nftir the dirge of 
navies, • 

W^ill miss the idle pageant you prepare for ? 

I’ve business for you, too— the dawn advances — 

I’d have thee lock thy little child in safety, 

And get to Auchindrane before the sun rise; 

'i'ell them to get a royal banquet ready, 

• As if a king were coming there to feast him. 

MARION. 

I will obey your pleasure. Rut my husband 

AUCHINPRANE. 

T wait him on the beach, and bring him in 
To share the banquet. 

MARION. 

But he has a friend, 

Whom It would U1 become him to intrude 
Upon your hospitality. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Fear not; his friend shall be made welcome too, 
Should he return with Niel. 

MARION. 

He must— he will return — he has no option. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

^ilparf.l Thus rashly do we deem of others* des- 
tiny— 

He has indeed no option— but he comes not 
' r commission— 1 go this way 


Begone on thy commii 
To meet thy husband. 

[Marion ffoes to her Toiler, and after enter- 
ing it is seen to come ou/, lock the door^ and 


beroeant. 

. , „ . , . Gramerey, halberd I 

And well It happens, since yoifr leader seeks 
I nis Q,uentin Klane, that you have fall’n on me ; 
gone else can surely tell you where ho hides, 
scing in some fear, and bent to quit iliia province- 

O^^FlCEIl 

^will do our F.aTl good service. He has sent 
Despatches into Holland for this Quentin. 

, • SERGEANT. 

LI left him two hours since in yonder tower. 

Under the guard of one who smoothly spoke, 
Although he look’d but roughly— I will chide him 
For bidding mo go forth^with yonder traitor. 

OFFICER. 

Assure yourself ’twas a concerted stratagem. 
Montgomery’s been at Hulyrood for months. 

And can have sent no letter— ’twas a plan 
On you and on your dollars, and a base one, 

To which this Ranger was most likely privy ; 

Such men ns he hang on our fiercer barons, 

*^0 ready agents of their lawless will: 

Boys of the belt, who aid their masters pleasures. 
And in l^s moods ne’er scruple his iniunctions. 

Rut haste, for now wc must unkennel Quentin ; 
I’ve strictest charge concerning him. 

SERGEANT. 

Gh) up, then, to the tower. 

You’ve younger limbs than mine — there shall you 
find him 

Lounging and snoring, like a lazy cur 
Before a stable door : it is his practice. 

£ The Officer mbs up ttPthc Tower^ and after 
knocking wit/wutreceivbig on answer^ turns 
the key irhich Marion had left in the lock 
and enters; Isabel, dressed as if for her 
dance^ runs out^ and descends to the /Stage ; 
the Office / o/foins. • 

officer. 

Thero’s no one in the house, this little maid 
Excepted 

ibarel. 

• And for me, I’m there no longer, 

And will not be again for three hours good : 

I’m gone to join my playmates on the sands. 

officer {detaining her.) 

You shall, when you have told to mo distinctly 
Where are the guests who slept up there last night. 

ISABEL. 

Why, there is the old man. he stands beside you, 
The merry old man, with the glistening hair ; 

He left the tower at midnight, for my father 
Brought him a letter. • 


SERGEANT. 

In ill hour I left you^ 


drane’s commission. He apparently going 
• off in a different direction^ haS watch^ her 
from the side of the /StagCt and on her de- 
parture speaks. 

. • AUCHINDRANE. 

Fareithee well, fond woman. 

Most dangerous of.spids- thou prying, prating, 
Spying, aiid telling woman 1 I’ve cut short 
Thy dangerous testimony— hated word I • 

What other evidence have we cut short, 

And by what fated means, this dreary morning !— 
Bright lances hem and helmets?—! must shift 
To join the others. [Exit. 

Enter from the other side the Sergeant, accompa- 
nied with an Officer and two Pikemsn. 

SERGEANT. 

’Twas in good time you Came ; a minute later 
The knaves had ta’cn my dollars and my life. 

officer. I 

You fought most stoutly. Two of them were down, 
Ere we come to your aid. , 


Speak, pretty maiden, tell ns what chanced next, 

. And thou shall have thy freedom. 

i ISABEL. 

i After you went Inst night, my father 
Grew moody, and refused to doff his clothes. 

Or go tn bed,* as sometimes he w'ill do 
When there is>aught tef chafe him. Until past mid 
night, 

He wander’d to and fro, then call’d the stranger, 
The gay young man, that sung such merry songs. 
Yet ever look’d most sadly whilst he sung them. 
And forth they went together. 

OFFICER. 

And you’ve seen 

Or heard naught of them since ? 

* ISABEL. 

Seen surely nothing, and I cannot think 
That they nave lot or share in what I heara 
I heard my mother praying, for the corpsc-Iighta 
Were dancing on the waves: and at one o clock* 
Just as the Abbey steeple toU’d the knell. 
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There was a heavy plntif'e upon the waters, 

And sonic one cried aloud for mercy !— mercy I 
It was the water-spirit, sure, which promisea 
Mercy to boat and fisherman, if we 
Perform’d to-day’s riles duly. Let me go— 

1 am to lead the ring. 

OFFICER {to SERGEANT.) 

Detain her not. She cannot tell us more ; 

To ffive her liberty is the sure way 
To lure her parents homeward.— Strahan, take two 
men, 

And should the father or the mother come, 

Arrest them both, or either. Auchindrane 
May come upon the bench ; arrest him also, 

Rut do not state a caus(\ 1*11 back again, 

And take directions from lAy Lord Dunbar. 

Keep you upon the beach, and have an eye 

To all that passes there. [Kxeunty separately. 


SCENE 11. 

Scene changes to a remote and rocky part of the Sea- 
beach. KnUr Aucuiniiranb meeting Piiiup. « 

AUCIIINORANE. 

The devil’s brought his ic^dons to this bciiNi, * 
That wont to he so lonely; morions, lances, 

»Show in the morning bcuin a.s thick as glowworms 
At summer midnight. 


PHILIP. 

I’m right glad to see them, 
liC they whoe’er they iiiny, so they are mortal ; 

I'or J’vc contended wiili a lifeless foe, 

And 1 have lost tiie battle. 1 woidd give 
A ihoiisaiul crowns to hear a^mortal steel 
King on u mortal harness. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

How now!— Art mad, or hast thou done the turn— 
Tlie turn we cuintffur, and must live or die by 7 

piiii.ip. 

‘Tis done, if man can do it ; but I doubt 

If tins iiiiiinppy wretch have Heaven’s permission 

To die by iiiortul hands. 

auchindrane. * 

Where is ho 7— where’s MucLellan 7 


PHILIP. 


In the deep— 

Roth in the deep, and what’s immortal of them 
Gono to the Judgment-seat, where we must meet 
them. 


AUCHINDRANE. 

MacLcIlan dead, and Uuciitin too 7— So be it 
To all that menace ill to Auchiiidraue, 

Or have the power to injure him !— Tliv words 
Are full of cunifurt, hut thine eye and Took 
Have in this pallid gloom a ghastliness, 

Which contradicts the tidings of thy longue.* 

PHILIP. 

Hear me, old man— Tlierc is a heaven above us, 
.As you have heard old Knox and Wish art preach, 
’rhough little to your hoot. Thu dreaded witness 
Is slam, and silent. But his misused body 
(Uimes right ashore, as if to cry for vengeance; 

It riiies the waters like a living thin&t 
Erect, as if he trude the wo^es Whicli bear him. 


AUCHINDRANE. 

Thou speakest frenzy, when sense is most requred. 

PHILIP. 

Hear me yet more !— 1 say 1 did the deed 
W'ltii ail tne coolness of a practised hunter 
When dealing with a stag. 1 struck*hiin overboardi 
And with MacLcIlan’s aid I held his head 
Under tlie waters, while the Ranger tied 
Tne weights we had provided to his feet. 

Wc cast him loose when life and body parted, 

And bid hinv speed for Ireland. Rut even then, 

As in defiance of thtf wonls we spoke, 

'I'he body rose upright behind our stern 
One halt imueeaii, and one half in air. 

And tided after as in chase of us.t 

AUCHINDRANE. 

It was enchantment!— Did you strike at it 7 

f- PHILIP. 

Once and again. Rut blows avail'd no more 
Than on a wreath of smoke, where t|;\ey may break 
The column for a moment, which unites 
And is entire again. Ttnis tlie dead body 
Sunk down before my oar, but rose iiiiharm’d 
And dogg’d us closer still, as in defiance. 

. AUCHINDRANE. 

*Twas Hell’s own work ! 

,, PHILIP. 

MacC^ellan then grew restive 
And desperate in his fear, blasphemed aloud. 
Cursing ns both ns authors of his ruin. 

Myself was welinigh frantic while pursijcd 
By this dead shape, upon whose uhnstly features 
The changeful niooiilieam spread a grisly light; 
And, baited thus, I took tlic nearest wayS 
To ensure his silence, and to quell his noise.; 

I used my dagger, mid I dung him overboard, 

And half expected his dead earenss also 
Would join the chase >but he sunk down at once. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

He had enough of mortal sm about him, 

To sink an argosy. 


PHILIP. 

But now resolve you what defence to make, 

If Quentin’s body shall be recognised ; 

For ’tis ashore already ; and he bears 
Marks of my handiwork ; so docs MacLellaii. 

, AUCHINDRANE. 

The concourse thickens si ill — Away, away ! 

Wc must avoid the multitude. [ They rush out. 


SCENE III. 

Scene changes to another part of the Beach. Chil- 
dren are seen daiwing^ ^nd Villagers looking on, 
Isabel seems to take the management of the 
Dance. 

VILLAGE WOMAN. 

How well sbe queens it, the brave little maiden I 

VILLAGER. 

Av, they all queen it from their very cradle, 

These, willing slaves of haughty Auchindrane. 

Rut now I hear the old mnii’^s reign is ended 
’Tis well— he has been tyrant lo,rig enough. 


♦ [ I’his mnn’fl l*row, like to o title leaf, 

Foretcllii flic iiatijn> ol' n tmeic vtilunie ; 

Thou trenihlt'Ht ; nmi tlip w hiteiipKii iii thy cheek 
li aptor than thy loiii'iiu to toll thy orrHiul.'’ 

sd King Henry IK.) 

t [ 9* W'alkn the watora like a thins of lifo." 

UyitoN— Tlta Coraotr.) 

T [This pa*>isp pruimMy susseMted hy a striking one in 
Southey's Life of Nelson, touching the eoriiso ofUin Noupoliinn 
I'riuRe Oariicoioli, oxooutoil on buunl tha Foudro>niit, then the 
great British Adnural’s ting-ship, in the buy of Nontns in 1799. 
Tlic rircumstaiioes of* (tamcciuirs trial and ileuth fttrin, it in al 
niuMt nec^ss to oliserw, tlui most unpleasant chapter in Lon) 

. Southey, “ was corriod out to n considemhie 
in Uie Oity, with llireo duublu-huudi.'d sliut, 


Nelson's history s— 

•• The body,” saysj 
aistoneo and sunk « 


Vipigbing two Inindrpd and fitly pounds, tied to it« lem. Between 
t«io or iliifo weeks ut'lorwards, ulicn the King (of Naples) waa 
on iHinnl llio Foiidroyant, a Ni>iM>uli1an fishorniiin rumato the ship, 
and suloniiily ilorlnrod.iliat Cariirriuli laid risi-n fioin Uietrattom 
of' tlui Hoa, and was mining as la<«t ns ho (.add to Nanles,Bwini- 
mitig luilf out of tho water. Niioh an account was listonod to 
like a tale of idle credulity. Tho day bnng liiir, NoInoii. to please 
the King.sltMNl out to sea ; but the ship had not procecuod tkr be- 
fon* a InmIy was distinoi ly soon, iipnght ni tho wiiior. tind aimnaicb* 
iiig thorn. It was rocognisod to bo. imlooil, the cnriKio or Carao- 
oioli, wliioli bail risi'n and finaiod, while tbu groat wonrhts at- 
tai'iiiil In iho logs kept tlie iMHlym a iMiMlion like that ofa living 
nidii. A fact so extrooniiiinry asioniHliod tin* King, and perhaps 
exoiloil honio foolings of sii|iontifiuiiB tour, akin to regn't. lie 
gave iM'rnnsRiini for tho liody to lie taken on shore, and rocehro 
C)l^l^tlall burial ” -Life tf yelsun, cliap. vi.l 

§ (Me).—” And, bailed by my slave, I used my dagger.”] 
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SECOND VILLAGER. 

Finlay, speak low, yuu interrupt the sports. 

THIRD VILLAGER. 

Jiook out to sea— There’s suincthint? coming* yonder, 
Bound for the l^ieach, ^ilL scare us from our mirth. 

FOURTH VliiLAGER. 

Pshnw, it is but a sea-null on the wing, 

Between the wave and sky. 

THIRD V1LLAGF.R. 

Tliou art a fooV 
Standing on solid land'-'tis a dead body. 

SECOND VILLAGER. , 

And if it he, he bears him like a live one. 

Not prone ami weltering like a drown’d corpse, 

But bolt erect, as if he trodc the waters. 

And used tlieiii as his path. 

FOURTH VILLAGER. 

It is a merman, 

And nothing qf this earth, alive or dead. 

[By tleprccsall the Dancers break off from 
their sporty and stand gazing to seaward^ 
vfiile an objertf imperfectly Aeen, drifts to^ 
wards the Beach^ and at length arrive 
among the rocks which border the tide. 

THIRD VILLAGER. 

Perhaps it is some wretch who neoub assistance; 
Jasper, make in and see. 

SECOND VILLAGER. 

Not I, niy friend ; 

E'en take the risk yourself, you’d put on others. 

IHiLDEBRAND tios entered^ and heard tlu two 
last words. 

SERGEANT. 

What, arc von men'? 

Fear ye to look on what you must bo one day'? 

1, who have bc(mi a thousand dead and dying 
Witliiu a tlight-shot sfiiiare, will teach you how in 
war 

. ^Vc look upon the corpse when life has left it. 

[ffe goes to the bark sceit«, and seems attempt^ 
ing to turn the body^ which has come ashore 
with its face dmrnwards. 

Will none of you come aid to turn the body 1 

ISABEL. 

You’re cowards all.— I’ll help thee, good old man. 
[iSVie goes to aid the Sergeant the body^ 
ana presently gives a cry, and faints. 
Hildebrand comes forward. All crowd 
round him ; he speaks with an expression 
of horror. 

SERGEANT. 

’Tis Quentin Blane ! Poor youth, his gloomy bodings 
Have been the prologue to an act of darkness ; 

His feet are manacled, his bosom stabb’d, 

And he is foully inurdei^d. The proud Knight 
And his dark llanger must have done this ueed^ 

For which no common rufTian could have motive. 

t 

A peasant. 

Oaiition* were best, old man— Thou art a stranger, 
The Knight is great and powerful. 

* MS.— “ Hh unlilootlcd woiindd,” ftc.] 

* f “ Tlw pofit. in liiH play of Aucliindrane, displayed real tm- 

S R fiowpv, alni sfMitlicd all those who cried out liefora for a more 
reel s'. Ary, and 'pus of tho rctroHpective. Sfivoral of tho scenos 
> RID coiicoived asd executed with ul the powers of the bust ports 


SERGEANT. 

I.et It be so. 

L>all (1 on by Heaven to stand ibrlh an avenger, 
Iwill not blLMich for four of mortal man. 

Have 1 not seen that when that iiinuin.uit • 

Had placed her hands upon the murder’d body, 

Ills gaping wounds,* that erst were soak’d with 
bnne, 

Burst forth with blood ns ruddy ns the cloud 
Which now the sun doth rise on '? 


•What of that? 


PEASANT. 


SERGEANT. 

Nothing that can aifect the innocent child, 

But murder’s guilt attaching to her father, 

Since the blood musters in the victim’s veins 
At the approach of what holds lease from him 
Of all that parents can transmit to children. 

And here cornea one to whom I’ll vouch the circum* 
stance. 


The Earl of Dunbar enters with Soldiers and 
sthersy having Auchxndranb and Philip pri- 
soners. 


* DUNBAR. 

Fetter the young nifiian and his traitorous father ! 

L77icy are made secure. 


AUCHINDRANE. 

*Twns a lord spoke it— 1 havo known a knight, 

Sur George of Home, who had not dared to say so. 


DUNBAR. 

’Ti.s Heaven, not I, decides upon your gnilt. 

A harmless youth is t,^ccd withit, you- Rower, 
Sleeps in your Ranger’s housiv— his Ineiid at mid- 
night 

Is spirited away. Then lights aro seen, 

And groans arc heanl, and corpseii come ashore 
Mangled with daggers, while \to Philip) your dag- 
ger wears 

The sanguine livery of recent slaughter: 

Here, too, the body of a murdiT’d victim, 

(Whom none but you had interest to remove,) 
Bleeds on a child’s approach, because the daughter 
Of one the abettor of the wicked deed. 

All this, and other proofs corroborative, 

Call on us briefly to pronounce the doom 
We have in charge to utter. 


AUCHINDRANE. 

If my house perish, llcavcn’s will be done * 

I wisn not to survive ii ; uuh m mji.p, 

Would one could pay the ransom for us both ! 

PHILIP. 

Father, ’tis fitter that wc both should die. 

Leaving no heir behind.— The pi»jy 

Of a bless’d saint, the morals of an anchorite. 

Could not atone thy dark hypocrisy. 

Or the wild profligacy I have practised. 

Ruin’d our house, and shatter'd be our towers, 

And with them end tho curse our sins have merited !t 

[Exe:unL 

of * Wavprley. The verae, too, in more roiiah, natural, and 
nervous, than that of ' Ilaliilcm Hill but, nofilo an tho effort 
wan, it wai cnliimed au much by liis apicntliil romancfs, that the 
public Htill compluineil that he hail not liono hia licat, and that 
hiB yeniuM was nut dramatic.’*— ALLAN Cunninqham— 
mcuf/». Mih Dee., 1833.:> 


THE END. 
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This attempt at dramatic eompofliUnn waa czneiited nearl; 
thirty yoara aincr. wiien the moitnifincnt wurka of Goctbo and 
8rh1IIi‘r were for the firat time mane known lo the Britiah public, 
and received, aa many now alive muat remcnilior, with umvenal 
enthuHiaam. Whnt we adiniro wo uaunlly attempt to imitate ; 
and tlie aiitliorr«ot traating to his own eflVta. borrowed the aule 
ataneo of the story and a part of the diction from a dramatic 
romance called '* Der Huilige, Volime" (the Sedtet Trihunal), 
which fills the sixth volume of the “ Sagen den Voneit" (Takia 
of Antiquity), bv Beit Weber. The drama must bo termed rather 
n nfanmento or the original than a translation, since tlie whole 
is rompreased, and the incidents and dialogue occasionally much 
varied. The imitator is ignorant of tlie real name of hia iiige- 
iiions contemporary, and has been informed that of Beit Wdier 
is fictitious. 

The late Mr. John Kemble at one time hod some desire to 
faniig out the play at Drury-Lane, then adorned by luroaelf and 
Ills inatcblem aislcr, who were to have auppiiricd the clwracteia 
of the unhappy sun and mother : but great obiectiona appeared 
to tins propwal. 'J'here was dunger tliat the main spring of tlie 
story ,~tliODindiiig ensagi'ments formed by muinliers of tlie secret 
tribunal,— might not uo sufficiently felt by an English audience, 
to whom the nature of that singiilariy mysterious institution was 
unknown from early opsocnatiun. Thera was also, acconling 
to Mr. Kemble’a cxponcnccd opinion, too much blood, too much 
of tlie catastrophe of Tom Thumb, when all die on tlio stage. 
It wiis hesKlei caleemed iieriloua to place tlie fifth act and the 
paraile and show of the secret conclave, at tlio mercy of un* 
ilcrlings and scene-shifterp, who, by a ridiculous motion, gesture, 
or aciaint, might Uun what should be grave into force. 


s The author, or rather the translator, willingly acquiesced in 
this reasoning, and never afterwards mmlo any attempt to gain 
the boiioyr of the buskin. The German taste also, cancaiiircd 
b^ a number of imitatora wHb, incatiable of copying tlm sub- 
limity of the great masters of tne sciiool. supplied its plane by 
extravagance and bombast, fell into disrepute, and recoived a 
coup de grace front the joint efforts of the late lamented Mr. 
Canning and Mr. Froro. The effect of their sinsularly happy 
piece of ridicule called Tlio Rovers,** a mock play which ap- 
peared in the Anti* Jacobin, was, that the Gorman school, with 
Its beauties and its ilofocts, passed completely out of fashion, and 
the following scenes jwero consigned to neglect and obscurity. 
Very lately, however, the writer chanced to look them over with 
fcoimgB very diiieront from tlMwe of the adventiinius period of hie 
literary life during which they hnd teen written, and yet with 
■uch OB iierhapg a reformdH libertine might regard tlie illegimate 
produetibn of an early amour. There is aoinethiiig to be asham- 
ed of, certainly ; Init, after all, paternal vanity wmspen that the 
child has a raNcmblonce to the fatlMir. 

To this it need only be added, that tliera are in existence so 
many nianiiscript coines of the following play, that if it ilHiuld 
not find its way to tbJ public sooner, ins certain to do so when 
the author can no more hare any opportunity of correcting the 
pnus, and consequently at greater disadvaiilago than at present, 
Iteing of too small a sise or consequence for a scimroto publica 
tioo, the piece is sent as a contribution to the Kcniwnkc, wliere 
its dements may be hidden amid the beauties of mure vaiuabl* 
oitiolsa. 

ABBOTflPOiui, lt( April, 189fL 
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DRAMATIS* PERSONS. 


liuniGBR, Baronof Aapcn^an old Oerman warrior, 
Gborgc of Abpes, > ^ RwUeer. . 

llBMBY OF A»PEN| S ^ ^ . 

JlocERic', Count of Maltin^en, chief of a depart- 
ment of tho Invisible 'Tribunal ^ and the heredi- 


ment of iho Invisible Tribunal, and the heredi- 
tary enemy of the^ family of As^pen. 

William, Baron oj Wolf stein, ally qf Count Ho- 


Bertram op RnEnsDORP, brother to the former hue- Isarella, formerly married to Amo\f of Eber 
band of the Baroness qf Aspen, tlisguised ^s a dorf, flow wife of Ilntlis(er. 
minstrel. Gertrude, Isabella's niece, betrothed to Henry. 

Duke OF Bavaria. * Boldiers, Judges of the Invisible Tribunal, ^•c. 4^ 

Scene . — The Castle of Ebersdorf in Bavaria, the ruins of Grief enhaus, and the adjacent courUry 


^*ynold1’ \ flowers of the House of Aspen. 
Conrad, Page of Honour to Henry of Asperu 
Martin, Squire to George Aspen. 

Hugo, Squire to Count Roderic. 

Peter, an ancient domestic of Rudiger. 

Father Ludovic, Chaplain to Rudiger. 

• women. 

Isarella, formerly married to Amo\f of Eberv- 
durf, flow wife of Ratliger. 

Gertrude, Isabella's niece, betrothed to Henry. 
Soldiers, Judges of the Invisible Tribunal, tpc. (f*c. 


ACT I. 

SCENE 1. 

An ancient Gothic chamber in the castle of Ebers- 
dorf. Spears, crossbows, and arms, with the 
horns of buffaloes and of deer, are hung round 
the Wiitl. An antique buffet, with beakers and 
stone bottles. 

Rudioer, Baron of Aspem, and his lady, Isabella, 
are discovered sitting at a large oaken table. 
Rud. A plagiio upon that roan horse ! Had he 
not stuiiih[ed with me at the ford after our last 
skinuiah, I had been now with my sons. And yon- 
der the boys arc, hardly throe miles off, battlinf? 
with Count Roderic, and their father must lie here 
like a worm-eaten manuscript in a convent library! 
Out upon it ! Out upon it 1 Is ir not hard that a war- 
rior, who has travelled so many Icamics to display 
the cross on the walls of Zion, should he now uii- 
aldc to lift a spear before his own castle uate ! 

Isa. Dear husband, your anxiety retards your re- 
covery. 

Rud. May be so ; but not less than your silence 
and melancholy ! Here have I sate this month, and 
morc^ since that cursed fall ! Neither hunting, nor 
feasting, nor lance-breaking for me ! And my sons— 
George er^rs cold and reserved, as if he had the 
weight of me empire on his shoulders, utters by syp 
labfes a cola “ How is it with you 7" aifd shuts him- 
self up for days in his solitary chamber— Henry, 

. iny cheerful Henry— 

Isa. Surely, he at least — 

Rvjd. 4<>enhc forsakes mn^ and skips up the tower 
stairCase like lightning^ to join your fair ward, Ger- 
trude, on the battlements. I cannot blame him; 
for, by my knightly faith, were I in his place, I think 
even these briiised bones would hardly keep me froJti 
her aide. Still, however, here I must ait alone. 

laa. Not alone, dear husband. Heaven knows 
what 1 would do^ soften your confinement. 

Rud. Tell me not of that, lady. When I first 
knew thee. Isabella, the fair maid of Arnheim was 
the joy of her companions, and breathed life wher- 
ever she came. Thy father married thee to Amolf 
of Ebersdorf— not muclxwith thy will, ’tis true— 
Kahe hides her face.) _ Nay — ^forgive Isabella — 

hut that is over— he died, and the ties between us, 
which til V marriage had broken,, were renewed— but 
the sunshine of my Isabella’s light heart returned 


Isa. {weeping.) Beloved Rudiger, you search my 
very soul ! Why will you recdll past times— days of 
spnng that can nei^r return 7 Do I not love thee 
more than ever wife loved husband 7 
Rud. {stretches out his arms— she embraces him.) 
And therefore art thou ever iny beloved Isabella. 
But still, is it notgtruc 7 Has not thy ehecrfiilncss 
vanished since thou hast become I^ady of Aspen 7 
Dost thou repent of thy love to Rudiger 7 
Isa. Alas! no 1 never! never! 

Rud. Then why dost thou herd with monks and 
priests, and leave thy old knight alone, when, for 
the first ,tinie in his stormy life, he has rested for 
weeks within the walls of liis castle 7 Hast thou 
committed a crime from which Rudiger’s love can- 
not absolve thee 7 
Isa. O many! many! 

Rud. Then' be this kiss thy penance. And tell 
mcL Isabella, hast thou not founded a convent, and 
endowed it with the best of thy late husband's 
lands? Ay, and with a vineyard wiiicK I could have 
prized as well as the sleek monks. Dost thou not 
daily distribute alms to^wenty pilgrims? Dost thou 
not cause ten masses to be sun^ each night for the 
repose of thy late husband’s soul 7 
Isa. It will not know repose. 

Rud. Well, well— God’s peace be with Arnolf of 
El>ersdorf; the mention of him makes thee ever sad, 
though so many years have passed since his death. 

Isa. But at present, dear husband, have I not the 
most just cause fur anxiety 7 Are not Henry and 
George, our beloved sons, at thievery moment per- 
haps engaged in doubtful contest with our heredi- 
tary foe, Count Roderic of Maltingen? 

Rud. Now^ there lies the difference : you sorrow 
that they are dn Ainget,al that I cannot share it 
with them. — Hark 1 I near horses’ feet on the draw 
bridge. Go to the window, Isabella. 

Isa. {at the window.) It is Wickerd, your squire. 
Rud. Then shall we have tidings of George and 
Henry. (A?nfer Wickerd.) How now, Wickerd? 
Have you come to blows yet 7 ** 

Wic. Not yet, noble sir. 

Rud. Not yeti — shame on the boys* dallying— 
what wait they for 7 

Wic. The foe i8(%trongIy posted, sir knight, upon 
the Wolfehill. near the ruins of Griefenhaus ; there- 
fore your noble son, George of Aspen, greets you 
well, and rdliiests twenty more men-at-arms, and. 
after they have joined him, he hopes, with the aid of 
' St. Theodore, to send you news of victory. 
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Rud. {nftem •tn tu rue JuiatilyA Saddle my black ' 
barb; 1 wdl head them myself. (Sits down,) A 
murrain on that 8tunft>ling ruan ! 1 had forgot my 
dislocated bones. Call Kcynold, Wickerd, and bid 
him take all whom he can spare from defence of the 

caatle (Wickbrd is ffoing) and ho! Wickerd, 

carry with you my black barb, and bid George 
charge upon him. {Exit Wickerd.) Now sec, Isa- 
bella. if 1 disregard the buy’s safety ; 1 send him the 
beat horse ever knight bestrode. When we lay be- 
fore Ascalon, indeed, I had a bright bay Persian— 
Thou dost not heed me. 

Isa. Forgive me, dear husband j are not our sons 
in danger? Will not our sins be visited upon them? 

la not their present situatiun 

Rud. Situation? 1 knowr it well ; ns fair a held 
for open fight as 1 ever huiit(;d over: see here— 
{makrs tines on the tohte)‘-]u‘Te is the ancient castle , 
of Griefeiihaiis in ruins, hero the VVolfsiiill; and - 
here the marsh on the right. 

Isa. The marsh of Gridenhuiis ! 

Rud. Yes ; by that the hoys iniiHt pass. 

Isa. Pass there! (Apart.) Avenging Heaven! thy 
hand is upon us ! I Exit hastily 

Rud. Whither now'? Whitluir now? She is gone. ! 
Thus it goes. Peter! Pete?! (Eatrr Pkikk.) Iltilp * 
me to the gallery, that 1 may see them on hor.'*f'baek. 

\^Kxit^ leaning an Peter. 

SCENE II. 

The inner rmirt of the castle of ilbcrsdorf ; a quad-‘ 
rangtc, surrounded irith (iothic buildings ; troop- 
ers^ foilotrers of Rudiger, pass and repass in 
hastty as if preparii^g for an excursion. 

Wickerd comes ftrward. 

M'7r. What, ho! Reynold! Reynold !— By oiir 
Iindy, the spirit of the Seven Sleepers is upon him — 
So ho 1 not mounted yet ? Reynold ! 

E\deT Rrynoldi 

Reu. Here! here! A devil ehoke thy bawling! 
think? St thou old Reynold is not as ready for a skir- 
mish as thou ? 

IVic. Nay, nay : I did hut jest ; but, by my sooth, 

It were a shame should our youngsters nave yoked 
with Count lloderic liofore we graybeards Come. 

Rey. Heaven forcfciid ! Our troopers are but sad- 
dling th.-ir horses ; five minutes more, and wc are 
in our stirnips, and then let (^ouiit Rodcric sit fast. 

Wic. A ))lague on him ! he has ever lain hard on 
the skirts of our noble master. 

Rey. Especially since he was refused the hand of 
our lady’s nieee, the pretty Iiady Gertrude. 

Wic. Ay, marry! wouU nothing less serve the 
fox of Maltingen than the lovely Iniuhof our vuung 
Baron Henry ! By my sooth, Reynold, when t look 
upon these two lovers, they make me full twenty 
years younger; and when I meet the man that 
would divide them — 1 say nothing— but let kiiii look 
to it. 

Rey. And how fare our young lords ? 
wic. Each well in his humour.— Baron George 
stern and cold, Rc<*ording to his wont, and his bro- 
ther as cheerful ns ever. 

Rey. Well !— Baron Henry for me. 

IVic. Yet George saved thy life. 

Rey. True— with as much iiidifTercnee as if he 
nad been snatching a chestnut out of tlv? fire. Now 
Baron Henry wept for my fiifiiger Riid* my wounds. 
Therefore George shall ever coiniiiniid my life, but 
Henry my love. 

Wic. Nay, Baron George shows his gloomy spirit 
even by the choice of a favourite. ^ 

Rey. Ay— Martin, fonnerly the squire of Arnqif of 
Ebersdonf bis mother’s first husband.—! marvel he 
could not have fitted himself with an attendant from 
among the faithful followers of his worthy father, 
whom Arnolf and his adherents to hate as the 
a Devil hates holy water. But MaAin is a good sol- 
di^and has stood toughly by. George m many a 

" The knave is stuidy enough, but so sulky 
withal- 1 have seen, brother Reynold, that when 
Martin showed his moody visage at the banquet, our 


noble mistress- has dropped the wine she was rais- 
ing to her lips, and exchanged her smiles for a 
ghastly frown, as if sorrow went by sympathy, as 
kissing goes by favour. 

Rey. His appearance reminds her of her first hus- 
band, and thou hast well seen taai makes her ever 
sad. 

Wic. Dost thou marvel at that? She was married 
to Arnolf by a snecies of forco, and they say that be- 
fore his death he coinpelled her to swear never to 
espouse Rudiger. Thp priests will not absolve her 
i<br the breach of that vow, and therefore she is 

troubled in mind. For, d’ye mark me, Reynold 

‘ [Bugle sounds, 

Rey. A truce to your preaching ! To horse ! and a 
blessing on our arms ! 

Wic. St. George grant it! [Exami 

SCENE III. 

The gallery of the castle^ terminating in a large 
balcony commanding a distant pros{tect . — Voices^ 
bugle-horns^ kettle-drums, trampling of horses^ 
dre. are heard without. 

Rudiger, leaning on Pxter, looks from the balcony, 
Grrtrude and Isabella are near him. 

Rud. There they go at length — look, Isabella! 
look, my pretty Gortriidci — these arc the iron-handed 
w'arriors wvio shall tell Rodcric what it will cost him 
to force ihco from my protection — (Flourish with- 
out, Rudiger stretches his arms from the balcony.') 
Go, my children, and God’s blessing with you. 
Look at my black barb, Gertrude. That horse shall 
let daylight in through a phalanx, were it twenty 
pikes deep. Shame on it that 1 cannot mount him I 
Seest thou how fierce old Reynold looks ? 

Oer. I can hardly know my friends in their ar- 
mour. [ The bugles and kettle-drums are heard 
as at a greater distance. 

Rud. Now I could tell every one of their names, 
even at this distance ; ay, and were they covered, as 
I have seen them, with dust and blood. Ho on the 
dapple-gray is Wickerd— a hardy fellow, but some- 
what given to prating. That is young Conrad who 
gallops so fast, page to thy Henry, my girl. 

[Bugles, d'c. at a greater distance still, 
Ger. Heaven guard them. Alas ! the voice of war 
that calls the blood into your checks chills and 
freezes mine. 

Rud. Say not so. It is glorious, my girl ! glori- 
ous! See how their armour glistens as they wind 
round yon hill ! how their spears glimmer amid the 
long train of dust. Hark ! you can still hear the 
faint notes of their tnunpet8-l/7t£^/«« veryfaint.)-^ • 
And Rudiger, old Rudiger with the iron arm, as the 
crusaders used to call me, must ri'inain behind with 
the priests and the women. Well ! well I— (Bings.) 

*' It WOK a luiiKht to bottin rode. 

And as hu wa^llune ha bestrode.''— 

Fill me a bowl of wine, Gertrude ; and do thou, 
Peter, call the minstrel who came hither last 
mshi.— (Bings.) 

** Off rode the horseman, dash, sa, sa 1 
And stroked his wliiskeni, tra, la. la."— 

(Peter goes ouL— Rudiger sits down, and Ger- 
trude helps him with wine.V Thanks, my iqve. It 
tastes ever best from thy hand. IsabelliL 'here is 
glory and victory to our boys— (DrtnAs.)— Wilt thou 
not pledge me? 

Jfsa. To their safety, and God grant it [--(Drinks.) 

Enter Bertram as a minstrel, with a Boy hearing 
his harp, — Also Peter. 

Rud. Thy name, minstrel? t 
Bar. Minhold, so please you. 

Rud. Art thou a German? 

Bar. Yes, noble sir; and of this province. 

Rud, Sing me a song of battle. 

[Ber’''RAM sings to the harp, 
Rud. Thanks, minstrel: well sung and lustily. 
What sayst thou. Isabella ? 

Isa. I marked him not. 

Rud. Nay in sooth you ore too anxious. Cheer 
up. And thou, too, my lovely Gertrude : in a few 
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hours flijr Heniy shall return, and twine his laurels 
into a garland for thy hair. He fights for thee, and 
he iriust conquer. ... ..... 

Ucr. Alas! must blood bo spilled for a silly 
Tuaidcii? . • . . , , , 

Rud, Surel/: for what should knights break 
lanres but for honour and ladies’ love— ha, minstrel'! 
Rar. So please you— also to punish crimes. 
liiud. Out ifkPn It I wouldst have us executioners, 
minstrel 7 Such work would ‘disgrace our blades. 
Wc leave malefactors to the l^crct Tribunal. 

ha. Merciful God! Thou iTast spoken a word, 
Rudiger, of dreadful import. 

Qer, They say that, unknown and infisiblc them- 
selves, these awful judges are ever present with the 
guilty ; that the past and the present misdeeds, the 
secrets of the confessional, nay. the very thoughts 
of the heart, are before them : that their doorn is as 
sure as that of fate, the means and ejfbcutiuners 
unknown. 

Rud. Thf jssay true— the secrets of that associa- 
tion, and the names of those w’ho compose it, are 
as in.scrutahlc as (he grave : we only know that it 
has taken deep root, and spread its branches wide. 
1 sit -down each day in my hall, nor know I how 
many of these secret judges may surround me, all 
bound by the must solemn vow to avenge ghilt. 
Once, and but once, a knight, at tho earnest reiiucst 
and inquiries of the emperor, hinted that bo belong- 
ed to the society : the next morning he .was found 
slain in a forest ; the poniiird was left in tne wound, 
and bore this label - Thus do the invisible judges 
punish treachery.” 

Ocr. Gracious ! aunt, you grow pale. 

, ha. A slight indisposition only. 

Rud. And what of it all 7 We know our hearts 
are opcu to our Creator : shall we fear any earthly 
inspection? Come to the battlements; there wc 
shall .soonest descry the return of our warriors. 

f Krit Rudioer, with Gertrude and Peter. 
ha. Minstn:!, send the cliiiplain hither. {RxU 
Bertram.) Gracious Heaven ! the guileless inno- 
cence of my niece, the manly honesty of my up- 
right-hcarted Rudiger, beconie daily tortures to me. 
While he was engaged in netive and stormy exploits, 
fear for his safety, .joy when ho returned to his cas- 
tle, enabled me to disguise my inward anguish from 
others. But from myself— Judges of blood, that lie 
concealed in noontide as in midnight, who boast to 
avenge the hidden guilt, and to uenetrate the recesses 
of the human breast, how blinn is your penetration, 
bow vain your dagger and your cord, compared to 
the conscience of the sinner! 

r * 

Enter Father Ludovic. 

hud. Peace be with you, lady ! 
ha. It is not with me : it is my oilice to bring it. 
l^id. And the cause is the absence of the young 
knights? 

ha. Thgir absence and their danger. 

Lud. Daughter, thy hand has been stretchcil out 
in bounty to the sick and to the needy. Thou hast 
not denied a shelter to the weary, nor a tear to the 
' afflicted. Trust in their prayers, and in those of the 
holy convent thou hast bounded : perad venture they 
will brii^back thy children to ihy bosom. 

ha. ’lily brethren qannot pray for me or mine. 
Their vow binds ihem to pray night and day for 
another — to supplicate, without ceasing, the Eternal 
Mercy for the soul of one who — Oh, only Heaven 
knows how much he needs their prayer ! 

Laid. Unbounded is the mercy of Heaven. The 

Boul of thy formir husband 

ha. I charge thee, priest, mention not the word. 
{Apart.) Wretch that 1 am, the meanest menial in 
my train has power to goad me to madness ! 

Lmd. Hearken to me, daughter ; thy crime amnst 
Arnolf of Ebersdorf caimot bear in the eye of^Hea- 
ven BO deep a dye of guilt. 

Isa. Repeat that once more; say once again that 
it cannot— cannot bear so deep a dye. Prove to me 
that ages of the bitterest penance, that tears of the 
dearest blood, can erase such guilt. Prove but ihai 


to me, and I will build I lire an abbey which shall 
t^^shame the fiiire.-t fane in Christendom. 
lata. Nay, nay, daughter, ydlir conscience is over 
tender, biippusing tliat, under dread of the stern 
Arnoli, you swore never to marry your present hus- 
^"3 V u the exaeiuig such an onih was unlawful, 
ana the breach of it venial. 

ha. {Retiiuning her romposure.) Be it so, good 
father: I yield to ihy belter reasons. And luiw lell 
me, has thy pious cure achieved the task I iiurusted 
to thee? 

► Lud. p{ superintending the erection of thy new 
hospital for pilgnins 7 I have, noble lady : and last 
night the minstiel now iii the castle lodged there. 
ha. W^herelbre came In; then to the cusllc? 

Lud. Rtiynold brougnt the coininands of the 
baron. 

ha. Whence cornea he, and wlml is his tale? 
When he sung before Rudiger, I thought that long 
before I had heard such tones— seen such a fare. 

Lud. It is possible you iiiay have seen liiiii, lady, 
for he boasts to have been known to Arnolf ofEbers- 
dorf^ and to have lived fiirinorly in this castle, lie 
inquires much after Marlin. Arnolf's squire. 

ha. Go, Ludovic— go quick, good father, seek him 
ou^ givediini this purse, mid bid him leave the cas- 
tle, and speed him uii his way. 

Lud. May I ask why^ noble Indy? 
ha. 'rhoii art inquisitive, priest : I honour the ser- 
vants of God, hut 1 foster not the prying spirit of a 
monk. Begone ! 

Lud. But the baron, lady, will expect a reason 
why I dismiss his guest ? 

Isa. True, tnie, XreroUei'ting herself ;) pniAon my 
warmth, good father, 1 was thinking of the cuckoo 
' at grows too big fof the nest of the sparrow, and 
strangles its foster- mo (her. Do no such birds roost 
n convent walls? 

Lud. Lady. 1 understand you not. 
ha. Well then, say to llie hnr^n, that I have dis- 
missed long ago nil the attendants of the man of 
whom thou h.ast spoken, and that 1 wish to have 
none of them beneath my roof. 

Lud. {inrjuisilivdy.) Except Martin ? 
ha. (sharply.) Except Martin! who saved the life 
of my son George ? Do as 1 command thee. L£7jr!L 

Manet Ludovic. 

Lud. Ever the same— stern and peremptory to 
others, us rigorous to herself: haughty even to me, 
to whom, in another mood, she has knelt for abso- 
lution, and whose knees she has bathed in tears. I 
cannot fathom her. The uiinalural */eal with which 
she iicrfornis her dreadful pennnci'S cannot be rcli- 

K 'on, for shrewdly T guess she believes not in their 
essed efflcne.y. Well for her that she is the foiin- 
dress of our convent, otherwise we might not have 
rred in denouncing her ns a hd^-eiic ! [Exit, 


ACT 11. 

SCENE I. 

A woodland prospect . — Through a long avenue, 
half grown up by brainUes, are discerned in Vie 
hack-ground the ruins of the ancient castle of 
Grie/tnhnus. -The distant noise of battle is 
heard during tius scene. 

Enter GeobgV. of As fen, armed with a battle-axe 
in his hand, as from horseback. He supports 
Martin, and brings him forward. 

Geo. Lay thee down here, old friend'. The ene- 
my’s horsemen will hardly take their way among 
these brambles, through wnich 1 have draqtgcd thee. 

Mar. Oh, do not leave me ! leave me not an in- 
stant ! My inomciits are now but few, and 1 would 
profit by them. 

Geo. Martin, pou forget yourself and me— I must 
back to the field. 

Mar. (attempts to rise.) Then drag me back thi- 
ther also : I cannot die but in your presence 1 dare 
not be atone. Stay, to give peace to my parting 
Boul. 
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Gro. I am no pnest, Martin. (Guin^.) 

Mar, (raisinff himself with great pain.) Boron 
Geurm: of Aspen, 1 saved thy life in battle : for that 
good ueed, hear me but one moment. 

(reo. I hear thee, niy poor friend, {Returning.) 

Alar. But come close— very close. See'st thou, 
sir knight— this wound 1 bore for thee— and this 
and this — dost thou not remember 1 

Geo. 1 do. 

Mar. 1 have served ihec since thon wast a child ; 
served thee fniibfully— was never from thy side. 

Geo. Thou hast. 

Mar. And now I die in thy service. 

Geo. Thou ninyst recover. 

Mar. I cannot. By niy long service— by my 
scars by this mortal gnsh/and by the death that 1 
am to dic—oh do not hate me for what 1 am now to 
unfold ! 

Gro. Be assured I can never hate thee. 

Mar. Ah! thou iitile kiiowest Swear to me 

thou wilt speak a word of comfort to iiiy parting 
soul. 

Geo. (takes his hand.) I swear I will. (Alarm 
and shoulbig.) But bo brief— thou knuwest n^y 
haste. 

Mar. Hear me, then. I was the squire, the be- 
loved and favourite attendant, of Ariiolf of Khdl^s- 
dorf. Arnolf was savage as the mountain hear. He 
loved the I.ndy Isabel, but she reqiiited not his pas- 
sion. She loved thy father ; hut tier sire, old Arn- 
hoiin, was the friend of Ariiolf, and she was forced 
to marry him. By midnight, in the chapel at Ebers- 
dorf, the ill-omeru'd rites were performed ; her re- 
sistance, her screams, were in vain. These arms 
dfituiiied her at the alyir till the nuptial benediction 
was pronounced. Canst thou forgive me? 

Geo. I do forgive thee. .iTiy obedience to thy 
.savage master has been obliterated by a long train 
of services to his widow. 

Mar. Services! ay, bloody services! for they 
ctimiiK'in’ed— do n<A quit my hand— they commen- 
ced with the murder of my niaater ! (Gkorgb tpiifs 
his hand, and stands aghast in speerhless horror.) 
Tniiuplc on me! pursue me with your dagger! 1 
aided your inotlier to poison her first husband ! 1 
thank Heaven, it is said. 

Geo. My mother 7 Sacmd Heaven! Martin, 
thon ravest — the fever of tliy wound has distracted 
thee. 

Mar. No! I am not mad! Would to God I 
were! Try me! Yonder is the Wolfshill- -yonder 
the old castle of GrieftMihaus—and yonder is the 
hemlock marsh lin a whisper) where I gathered the 
deadly plant that drugged Arnolfs riip of death. 
(Geobuis traverses the stage in the utmost agitation, 
and sometimes stands over Martin with his hands 
clasped toecther.) Oh, had >ou seen him when the 
potion took eHuct! Had you heard his ravings, and 
8t<en the contortions of his ghastly vi.sagc ! -He died 
furious and impenitent, as ho lived; and went-* 
where 1 am shortly to go. You do not .speak? 

Geo. (with exeHion.) Miserable wretch ! how 
can 1 7 

Mar. Can you not forgive me 7 

Geo. May God pardon thee —I (;annot ! 

Mar, I saved thy life 

Geo. For that, take my curse ! (//« snatches up 
his battle-axe, and rushes out to the side from which 
the noise is heanl.) 

Mar. Hoar mo ! yet mUrfc— more horror ! (At- 
tempts to rise, and falls heavily. A hud alarum.) 
Enter Wickebo hastily 
In the name of God, Martin, lend me tliy 


me. 
brand ! 
Mar, 
me. 
Mar. 


Take it 
Where is it? 

(looks wildly at hiyn.) In the chopcl at 

Ebersdorf, or buried in the hemlock marsh. 

Wie. The old grumbler is crazy with his wounds. 
Martin, if thou hast a spark of reakoii in thee, give 
me thy sword. The day goes sore against us. 

Mar. There it lies. Burv it in the heart of thy 
master George ; thou wilt do him a good office— 
rhe office of a faithful servant 


Enter Conrad. 

Con. Away, Wickerdl to horse, and pursue ! Ba- 
ron George has turned the day : he fights more like 
a fiend than a man: he has unhorsed Roderic and 
slain six of his troopers— the^ are in headlong High 
—the hemlock marsh is red with their gore 1 (Mar- 
tin gives a deep groan, andfaints.) Away ! Away ! 
( They hurry off, as to the pursuit.) 

Enter Roderic op ]V(altinc.en, withiAit his helmet^ 
his arms disordered and broken, holding the trun- 
cheon of a spear in his hands with him, Baron 
' WOLPSTEIN. 

R(td. A cAirsc on fortune, and a double curse up 
on George of Aspen ! Never, never, will 1 forgive 
him my disgrace— overthrown like a rotten trunk 
before a whirlwind ! 

tVolf. Be comforted. Count Roderic ; it is well 
we have Cscatied being prisoners. , See how the 
troopers of Aspen pour along the plain, like the bil- 
lows of the Rninc! It is good we ara sArouded by 
the thicket. 

Rod. Why took he not my life, when he robbed 
me of my honour and of my love 7 Why did his 
spear not pierce my heart, when mine shivered on 
his arms like a frail bulrush 7 ( Throws down the 
broken snear.) Bear witness, Heaven and earth, 1 
outlive this disgrace only to avenge ! 

Wolf. Uc comforted ; , the knights of Aspen have 
not gained bloodless victory. And see, there lies 
one of George’s followers — (seeing Martin.) 

Rod. His squire Martin: if he be not dead, we 
will secure him : he is the depository of the secrets 
of his master. Arouse thee, trusty follower of tho 
house of Aspen ! 

Mar. (reviving.) Leave me not ! leave me not, 
Baron George 1 iiiy eyes are darkened with ogony I 
1 have not yet toln all. 

Wolf. The old man takes yon for liis master. 
Rod. What wouldst ihou tell 7 
Afar. Oh, I would tell all the temptations by 
which 1 was urged to the murder of Ebersdorf 1 
Rod. Murder !— this is worth marking. Proceed. 
Mar. 1 loved a maiden, daughter of Arnolfs 
steward ; iny master seduced her— she became an 
outcast, and died in misery— I vowed veiigcance- 
aiid I did avenge her. 

Rod. Hadst thou accomplices 7 
Alar. None but thy niotlicr. 

Rod. The Lady Isabella! 

Afar. Ay : she hated her hushand : he knew her 
love to RuJigen and when she heard that thy father 
was returned from Palestine, her life was endan- 
geriMl by the transports of his jcalousv -thus prg^ 
pared fur evil, the fiend tempted iis, aiiu wc fell. 

Rod. (breaks info a transport.) Fortune! thou 
hast repaid me all! Love and vengeance arc my 
own !— Wolfsteiii, recall our followers ! quick, sound 
thy bugle — (Wolfstein sounds.) 

Afar, (stares wileily round.) That was no note 
•f Aspen- -Count Roderic of Maltingen^Heaven ! 
vhat have I said ! 

R(hL What thou canst not recall. 

Alar. Then is niy fate decreed ! ’Tis ns it should 
be ! in this very place was the poison gather'd— ’tis 
retribution I 

Enter three or four soldiers qf Roderic. ** 

Rod. Secure this wounded ti-ooper ; bind his 
woiinda and guard him well : carry him to the ruins 
of 'Griefenhaiis, and conceal him till the troopers of 
Aspen have retired from the pursuit look to him, 
as you love your lives. 

Mar. (led qff by soldiers.) Ministers of ven- 
geance! my hour is come ! (Exeunt. 

Rod. Hope, joy, and triumph, once again are ye 
mine! Welcome to my heart, long-absent visitanta! 
One lucky chance has thrown dominion into the 
scale of the house of Maltir-gen, and Aspen kicks 
the beam. 

Wolf. I foresee, indeed, dishonour to the family 
of Aspen, should this wounded squire make good 
his tale 
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.* Rod, And how thinkest thou this disgrace will 
fall on them 1 , • * . 

Wolf. Surely, by the public punishment of Lady 
Isnbella. 

RtnL And is that nil? 

Wolf. What^niore'l 

Rftd. Shortsighted that thou art, is not George of 
Aspen, as well as thou, a member of the holy and 
invisible circle, over which I preside? 

i^olf. Spcim lower, for God’s sake! these are 
things not to be mentioned before the sun. 

Hod. True : but stands he n^^t hound by the most 
solemn oath religion can devise, to discover to the 
tribunal whatever concealed iniquity sl^all come to 
his knowledge, be the perpetrator whom he may — 
ay, were that perpetrator his own futher—or mother; 
and can you doubt that he has heard Martin’s con- 
fession 7 

Wolf. True: but, blessed Virgin! do^ou think 
he will accuse his own mother before the invisible 
judges 7 • 

Hud. If nof, he becomes forsworn, and,, by our 
law, must die. Either way my vengeance is com- 
plete— perjured or parricide, I cure nut: but, as the 
one or the other shall 1 crush the haughty George of 
Aspeli. 

Wolf Thy vengeance strikes deep. - , 

Had. Deep as the wounds i have Imrne from tliis 
proud family. , Rudiger slew my fifther in battle— 
Gef)rg(‘ has twice battled an<l disuonourciKny arms, 
and Henry has stolen the heart of niy beloved : hut 
no longer can Gertrude now remain under the care 
of the murderous dnhi of this brood of wolves ; far 
less can she wed the smooth-cheeked boy, when this 
scene of villany shall he disclosed. [Hu^U. 

• Wulf Hark ! thev sound a retreat : let us go 
deeper into the wood. 

/fed. ’The victors apiiroach! I shall dash their 
triumph !— Issue the private siiinmoiis for cuiivok- 
jng the members this very evening; 1 will direct the 
other measures. 

Wolf. What place 7 

HoJ. The old chapel in the ruins of Griefenhaus, 
as usual. [Exewit, 

SCENE II. 

• ISnler George op Aspen, as from the jmrmit. 

Geo. {comes slowly forward.) How many wretches 
have sunk under my arm this day, to whom life was 
sweet, though the wretched bondsmen of Count 
Rodoric ! And 1 —I who sought death beneath every 
lifted battle-axe, and offered iny breast to every arrow 
— I am cursed with victory and safety. Here I left 
tlyj wretch Martin ! —Martin !— what, ho ! Mar- 
tin ! Mother of God ! he is gone ! Should he 

repeat the dreadful tale to any other ^Martin !— 

He answers not. Perhaps he has crept into the 
thicket, and died there— were it so, the horrible 
secret is only mine. 

Enter Henry of Aspen, with Wickebd, Reynold, 
f andfollowers. 

Hen. Jot to thee, brother ! though, Jiy St. Fran- 
cis,, I i^ould not gain another field at the price of 
seeing thee fight with such reckless desperation. 

' Thy safety is little less than miraculous. 

l^y’r Lady, when Baron George struck. I 
think lie must have forgot that his foes were God’s 
creatures. Such furious doings I never saw, and I 
have been a troopdlr these fo*-* wo years come St. 
Barnaby- — - , 

Geo. Peace I Saw any of) .• Martin 7 

If^. Noble sir. I left him here not long since. 

Geo. Alive, or dead 7 

Wic. Alive, nfible sir, but sorely wounded. I 
think he must be prisoner, for he could not have 
budged else from hence. 

Oeo. Heedless slave ! Why didst thou leave him? 

Hen. Dear brother, Wickerd acted for the best : 
became toourassistanfeo and the aid of his com- 
panions. 

(ho. 1 tell the& Henry. Martin’s safety was of 
more importance than the lives of any ten that staiM 
Dem 
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H ic. {muttering.) Here’s much to do about a.i 
Ota cra/^ trencher-shifter. 

Vje?- WhatimirieTestthou? « 

H ic. Only, sir knight, that Martin srcmiod out of 
his senstis when 1 left him, and has perhaps wander- 
ed into the marsh, and tiensluid there. 

1 out of hia senstts? Did he speak to 

thee 7 — {apprehrnsirely.) 

Wic. VcB, noble sir. 

Geo. Dear Henry, stop for an instant to yon tree 
—thou wilt SCO from thenreif the foe rally upon the 
Wolfshill. (Henry retires.) And do you stand 
’back (fo the soldiers.) [He 6r£/iYS WicKcno /ur- 
ward. 

Geo. {with marked apprehension.) What did Mar- 
tin say to thee, Wickcrd?— tell me, on thy allegi- 
ance. 

JWir^ More ravings, sir knight— offered me his 
sword to kill you. 

Geo. Said he aught of killing any one else? 

Wic. No : the pain of his wound seemed to have 
brought on a fever. 

Ge. 0 . {clasps his hands together.) I breathe again 
—1 spy comfort. Why could I not see ns well ns 
tlfis itdlow, (hat the wounded wretch may have 
beim dis^aeted? Let me at least think so till 
probf shifll show the tniffi inside.) Wickerd, think 
not on what f said -the hf;nt of the battle* had clinffd 
my blood. Thou hast wished for the Nether farm 
at Ebersdorf— it shall he thine. 

Wic. Thanks, niy noble lord. 

He-enter Henry. 

Hen. No— thev ’do not rally — they have had 
enough of it -hut Wickerd andf^iirnd shall remain, 
with twenty troopers and a sewre of crosshowincii, 
and scour (lie woods towards GnVfcnhaiis, to pre- 
v<;nt the fugitive.^ from making head. We will, 
with the rest, to Ebersdorf. What say you, brother 7 

Geo. Well ordered. Wickerd. look thou search 
everywhere for Mi|t’tin : bring Ikin to me dead or 
alive ; leave not a nook of the wood unsought. 

Wic 1 warrant you, noble sir, 1 shall find him, 
could he clew himself up like ii donnuuso. 

Utn. 1 think he must he prisoner. 

Geo, Heaven forefend ! Take a trumpet, Eustace 
{to an attendant;) ride to the castle of Maltingeii, 
and demand a parley. If Marlin is prisoner, uffiT 
any ransom : offer ten— twenty- all our prisoners in 
exchange. , , , . , . , 

Eus. It shall bo done, sir knight. 

Hen. Ere we go, sound trumpets— strike up the 
song of victory. 

BONO. 

Joy to the victorn I tliv Hune of old Aepiin ! 

Juy to the miM* of the battle and arnr I 
Glory'a proud Surlaiid triiunplwntly irraspins ; 

GcDcrouH ill |)cace. and victonuua in war. 

Honour HcqiiiriiiR, , 

Valtiur iiiHpiriiii', 

Buntins. reaiiitleM, ilirnugh foemen they go t 
War-asea wielding, 

BrokLMi niiika yielding. 

Til! ftoni tho battle pmiiil Kodcric retiring, 

Yiolda in wild niiit llic fair polm to hii foo. 

Joy to eHr,h warrior, tnie follower of AKpen I 
Joy to ilio herofii that gain’d the bold day I 
Health to our wounded, in agony gaamng ; 

Peace to our brethren that Hill in Uic fray I 
Boldly thin iniiriiing 
Kmlerie’ii fMiwcr aenrning. 

Well for their chieftain tlieir blailoadid they wield i 
Joy Meat thuiy dying, 

Ba Maltingcn flying, 

Low laid hia hannera. oiii eonquiMt adorning, 

Their dcath-rlouded eyelialiB ducried on the field I 

Now to our home, the proud manaion of Aapen, 

Bend we. gay victora, triiimpliant away ; 

There w.h r<Mid damwl. lier gallant youth elaaping. 
Bhall wqic Iron hn lorehcad the atainauf^ fray- 
LiMtoning the prancing 
Of hornea advancing ; 

E’en now on the turrnto our maidena appev. 

Love our hearta warming, 

Bonn the night charming, 

RowhI goerthe grape in the goblet gay daneing, 
Lova, wine, and oong, our blitlie evening ohalklpor ’ 

Hm. Now spread our banners, and to Eieradort 
in triumph. We carry rel'ef to the anxious, joy to 
the heart of the aged, brother George. {Going 
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Geo. Or treble misery and death. 

[ Aparty find following slowly. 
The music sounds^ knd the followers of Aspen begin 
ioJUe across the stage. The curtain falls. 


ACT in. 

SCENE 1. 

Castle of Ehersdorf. 

Rddigee, Isabella, and Gebi buoe. 

Rud. I prithee, dear wife, be merry. It must bc^ 
over by this time, and happily, otherwise the bad 
news had roRched us. 

Isa. Should we not, thon, have heard the tidings 
of the good 7 

Rud. Oh! these fly slower by half. Besides. 1 
warrant all of them eiigag<‘d in the pursuit. Oh ! 
not a page would leave the skirts of the fugitives till 
they were fairly beaten into their holds; but had 
the boys lost the day, the stragglers had made for 
the castle. Go to the window, Gertrude : seost thou 
any thing 7 

Ger. 1 think I see a horseman. * 

Isa. A single rider 7 then 1 fear me much. 

Gcr. It is only Father i^udovic. • f 

Rud. A plague on thee ! didst thou take a fat friar 
on a mule for a tmopor of the house of Aspen? 

Gcr. But yonder is a groat cloud of dust. 

Ihid. {eagerly.) Indeed 1 

Ger. It is only the wine sledges going to iny aunt’s 
convent. 

Rud. The dcndl confound thd wine sledges, and 
the mules, and the monks 1 Come from the win- 
dow, and torment niB no longer, thou seer of strange 
sights. 

Ger. Dear uncle, what can I do to amuse you 7 
Shall I tell you what I dreamed this morning 7 
Rud. Nonsense : but say on ; any thing is better 
than silence. < 

Ger. I thought I was in the chapel, and they were 
burying my aunt Isabella alive. And who, do you 
think, aunt, were the gravediggers who shovelled in 
the earth upon you 7 Even Baron George and old 
Martin. 

Isa. {appears shocked.) Heaven ! what an idea I 
Ger. Do but think of my terror— and Minhold the 
minstrel plaved all the while to drown your screams. 

Rud. And old Father Ludovic danced a saraband, 
with the steeple of the new convent upon his thick 
akiill by way of mitre. A tnice to this nonsense. 
Give us a song, my love, and leave thy dreams and 
visions. 

Ger. What shall I sing to you 7 
Rud. Sing to me of war. 

Ger. I cannot sing of battle : but I will sing you 
the Lament of Eleanor of Toro, when her lover was 
slain in the wars. * 

Isa. Oh. no laments, Gertrude. 

Rud. Then sing a song of mirth. 

Jsa. Dear husband, is this a time for mirth 7 
Rud. Is it neither a time to sing of mirth nor of 
sorrow 7 Isabella would rather hear Father Ludo- 
vic chant the “ De profundis.” 

Ger. Dear uncle, be not angry. At present, 1 can 
only sing the lay of poor Eleanor. It comes to niy 
heart at this moment as if the sorrowful mourner 
had been my own sister. 

BOfcrf* ^ 

Sweet ahone the lun on the fair lake of Tom, 

Wrak were the whiepen that waved die dark wood, 

Af a fair maidun, bewililiv’il in aonow, 

Sifh'd to the bmwn and wept to the flood.— 

** Sainta, from the mnnrion of bin* lowly bending, 

Vimn. that hrar'et the poor auMiant’i cry, 

Oroniany petition, in anyumh a«ceiidinj|, 

My IMerick realore, or lot Eleanor die." 

Diatmt and fkint won die soiindN of the bottle ; 

With the breeiee they rite, with ihe breexet they fail. 

Till the thuut, and the pmn, and tinoonflirt'a dread rattle. 
And file ehote't wiki ebunour eamv loadini dm gak. 

Breathlew ehe gaxed throufh dm woodland to dreary, 

U^eliSinf^jn^^ iomry. 

Cleft woe jm helaet, and wo wo* hit mien. 

[Cempsra with ** The Maid of Toro," ante, p. ai8.1 
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•' Save tlipc. Air maiil, fbr our armiot are firing t 
Siive tiMf!, fair maul, Ibr thy eiianliiin it low ; 

Cohl on yon huath thy bold Frederick it ijing. 

Fast ilirouKli the woodland approachet Ibo fbe.’^ 

[ The voice of GEBTRcns sinks by degrees^ Hi» 
she hursts into tears, 

Rud. How now, Gertrude 7 
Ger. Alas 1 may not the fate of poor Eleanor at 
this moment be mine 7 

Rud. Never, my girl, never— music is 
heard) — Hafk I bark 1 to the sounds that tell thee so 
Idll rise and run to ihe window. 
Rud. Joy 1 they coin^ and come victorious. 

( The chorus of thd war-song is heard without.) Wel- 
come ! welcome ! once more have niy old eyes seem 
the banners of the house of Moitingen trampled in 
the dust. — Isabella, broach our oldest casks : wine 
is sweet after war. 

Enter H^av, followed by Rktnoiji and troopers, 

Rud. Joy to thee, my boy : let me^.ess thee to 
this old heart. 

Isa. Bless ihce, my son— (embrace® Wm)— Oh, 
how many hours of bitterness are compensated by 
this embrace ! Bless thee, my Henry ! where. hast 
thou left thy brother 7 

Hen. Hard at hand : by this he is crossing the 
drawbridge. H/ist thou no greetings for me, Ger- 
trude 7 yXroes to her.) 

Ger. IJJoy not in battles. 

Rud. Bht she had tears for thy danger. 

Jfen. Thanks, my gentle Gertrude. See, I have 
brought back thy scarf from no inglorious field. 

Ger. It is bloody I— {shocked.) 

Rud. Dost start at that my girl 7 Were it his 
own blood as it is that of his foes, thou shouldst 
§lory in it.— Go, Reynold, makegood cheer with thy 
iellows. [Exit Rbvnold and soldiers. 

Enter George pensively. 

Geo. {goes straight to Rudiger.) Father, thy 
blessing. 

Rud. Thou hast it, boy. 

Isa, {rushes to embrace him--ht avoids her.) 
How 7 art thou wounded 7 
Geo. No. 

Rud. Thou lookest deadly pale. 

Geo. It is nothing. 

Isa. Heaven’s blessing on my gallant George. 
Geo. {aside.) Dares she bestow a blessing 7— Oh 
Martin’s tqlc was frenzy ! 

Isa. Smile upon us for onee, my son ; darken not 
thy brow on this day of gladness— few are our mo« 
nients of joy— should not niy sons share in them^ 
Geo. {aside.) She has moments of joy— it was' 
frenzy then. 

Isa Gertrude, my love, assist me to disarm the 
knight— (Sl/ic loosens and takes qff his casque.) 

Ger. There is one, two, three hacks, and none 
has pierced the steel. 

/?f/d Let me see. Let me see. A trusty casque ! 
Ger. Else hadst thou gone. 

Isa. 1 will. reward the armourer with its weight in 
gold. 

Geo. (astcfc.) She must be innocent. 

Ger. And Henry’s shield is hacked, too. Let me 
show it to you, uncle.— (iSAe carries Henry’s to 
Rudiger.) 

Rud. Do, my love— and come hither, Henry, thou 
shalt tell me how the day went. ' 

1. [Henry and Gertrude converse apart with 
Rudiger. George comes forward. Isabella 
comes to him, 

Isa. Surely, George, some evil has befallen thee. 
Grave thou art ever, but so dreadinlly gloomy— 

Geo. Evil^ indeed. — {Aside.) Now for the trial. 

Isa. Has your loss been great 7 

Geo. No !— Yes I— (A^iaW.) I cannot do it. 

Jsa. Perhaps some fnend lost 7 
Geo. It must be.— A/arfAt is dead.— {Re regards 
her with apprehension^ but steadily as he pronoun- 
ces these words.) 

Isa. {startst then shows a ghastly expression of 
\m.) Dead! 
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'Gao. {almost overcome by his feelings.) Guilty! 

Isa. \withaut observing his emotion.) Diddt thou 
say dead 1 

Geo. Did I— no— I only aaid morlally wounded. 

Isa. Woundcc^l only wounded? Where ia he? 
Let me fly to him.— ( Going.) 

Geo. {sternly.) Hold^ Indy !— Spenk not ao loud 1 
—Thou canet iwt see him !— He ia n prisoner. 

Isa. A priaoirer, and wounded? Fly to his deliver- 
ance !— Offer wealth, lands, castles,— all^iir posses- 
sions, for his ransom. Never ahall I know peace 
till these walls, or till tho ffravc, secures him. 

Geo. {apart.) Guilty ! Guilty ! ' • 


Enter Pfiran. 

Peter. Hutmi squire to the Count of Maltingen, 
has arrived with a messaijie. 

Itud. I will receive him in the hall. s 

{Exil^ leaning on GaRTauDE and IIensy. 
Isa. Go, see after Martin. 

Geo. K firmly^ No — I have a task to perform ; and 
though the earth should open and devour me alive 
— 1 will accomplish it. Kut flrst— but first— Nature, 
take thy tribute. — {He falls on his mother's neckt ana 
weeps bitterly.) 

Isa. George ! my son ! for Heaven’s sake what 
dreadful frenzy ! ■ 

Geo. {walks tveo turns across the stage cgidcom- 

e ses himself.) Listen, mother— I knew a knight in 
ungary, gnlfant in battle, hospitable and hencrous 
in peace. The king gave him his friendship, and 
the administration of a province ; that province was 
infested by thieves and murderers. Y'ou mark 
me ?— 

* Isa. Most hcedfiilly. 

Geo. The knight was sworn— bound by an oath 
the niosf’ dreadful that can be taken by man— to 
deal among oflenders, evenhanded, stern, and impar- 
tial justice. Was it not a dn^adfiil vow? 

Isa. {with an affeotation of composure.) Solemn, 
doubtless, as the oath of every magistrate. 

' Geo. And inviolable ? 

Isa. Surely— inviolable. 

Geo. Well ! it happened, that when he rode out 
against the banditti, He made a prisoner. And who, 
think you that prisoner was ? 

Isa. 1 know not {with increasing terror.) 

Geo. {trembling^ but proceeding rapidly. own 

twin brother^ who sucked the same breasts with 
him, and lay in the bosom of the same mother; his 
brother whom he loved as his own soul— what 
should that knight have done unto his brother? 

Isa. {almost speediless.) Alas ! what did he do? 
tSfb. He did {turning his head from her. and with 
clasped hands) what I can never do he did his 
duty. 

Isa. My son ! my son !— Mercy ! Mercy 1 {clings 
to him.) 

Geo. It is then true? 

Isa. What? 

Geo. WhafflMCartin said ? (Isabella hides her face.) 
It is true. * t 

Isa. {looks up with an air of dignity.) Hear. 
Framer of the laws of nature ! the mother is judged 
by the child— (7Vrns towqrdshim.) Yes, it is true 
—true tha^ fearful of my own life, I secured it by 
the muHfer of my tyrant. Mistaken coward ! 1 little 
knew on what terrors I ikn, to avoid one moment’s 
agony.— Thou hast tUe secret ! 

Geo. Knowest thou to whom thou hast told it ? 
Isa. To my eon. 

^ Geo. No ! no ! to an executioner. 

Isa. Be it so,- ga proclaim my crime, and forget 
not mv punishmenr Forget not that the murder- 
ess of her husband has dragged out years of hidden 
remorse, to be brought at last to the scaflfold by her 
own cherished son— thou art silent. . 

Geo. The language of Nature is no more ! How 
shall 1 learn another ? ' 

. Isa, Look upon me, George. Should the execu- 
tioner be abasned before the criminal— look upon 
ni& my son. From my soul do I forgive thee. 

Geo. Forgive me what? 


Isa. What thou dost meditate— bo vengc*ance 
heavy, but let it be sc^cret— add not the death of a 
father to that of the sinner ! Oh I* Rudiger ! Rudiger ! 
innoecnt cause of all my guilt and all niy wo, how 
wilt thou tear thy silver locks when thou shall hear 
her guilt whom thou hast so often clasped to thy 
Dosnm— hear her infamy proclaimed by the son of 
thy fondest hopes.— {weeps.) 

Geo. {struggling for breath.) Nature will have 
utterance : mother, dearest mother, I will save you 
or perish ! {throws himself into her arms.) Thus 
^11 my vows. 

Isa. Man thyself! I ask not safety from thee. 
Never shall it be said, that Isabella of Aspen turned 
her son from the path of duty, though his footstepa 
must pass over her mangUd corpse. Man thyself. 

Gro. No ! No ! The tics of nature were knit by 
God himself. Cursed be the stoic pride that would 
rend them asunder, and call it virtue 1 

Isa. My son ! My son !— How shall I behold thee 
hereafter? 

[ 7'hree knocks are heard upon the door of the 
apartment. 

Qeo. Hark ! One — two— three. Roderic, thou 

art speedy ! {Apart.) 

Ist^ {optns the door.) A^archment stuck to the 
door with a poniard ! ( Opens it.) Heaven and earth ! 
— summons from the invisible judges!— (Drops 
the parch?ne7it.) 

Geo. treads with emotion.) "Isabella of Aspen, 
accused of murder by poison, we conjure thee by tho 
cord and by the steel, to appear this night before the 
avengers of blood, who judge in secret and avenge 
in secret, like the Deity. An thou art innocent or 
guilty, so be thy deliverance.”— Martin, Martin, thou 
hast played false! ** 

Isa. Alas ! whither shall I fly ? 

Geo. Thou canst not fly; instant death would 
follow the attempt : a hundred thousand arms would 
be raised against thv life; every niorsfd thou didst 
taste, every drop winch thou uidsc drink, the very 
breeze of heaven that fanned thee, would corno 
loaded with destruction. One chance of safety is 
open : obey the sinnmons. 

Isa. And perish.— Yet why should I still fear 
death? Re it so. 

Geo. No— I have sworn to save you. I will not 
do the work by halves. Docs any one save Martin 
know of the dreadful deed ? 

Isa. None. 

Geo. Then go— assert your innocence, and leave 
the rest to me. 

Isa, Wretch that I am I How can, I support the 
task you would impose? 

Geo. Think on my father. Live for him : he will 
need all the comfort thou canst bestow. , Let ,tha 
thought that his destruction is involved in thine, 
carry thee through tho dreadful trial. 

Isa. Be it so.- For Rudiger I have lived : for him 
I will continue to hear the ourden of existence : but 
the instant that my guilt comes to his knowledge 
shall bo the last of my life. Ere 1 would tear from 
him one glance of hatred or of scorn, this dagger 
should drink my blood. {Ihiis the poniard into her 
bosom.) s. ' 

Geo. Fear not. He can never know. No evi- 
dence shall appear against you. 

Isa. How shall I obey tho summons, and where 
find the terriblo^udgaient.8^t ? 

Geo. Leave tiiat to the judges. Resolve but to 
obey, and a conductor will be found. Go to the 
chapel ; there pray fur your sins and for mine. {He 
leads her out, and returns.) — Sins, indeed ! 1 break 
a dreadful vow, but I save the life of a parent; and 
the penance I will do for my perjury shal’j appal 
even the judges of blood. 

Enter Reynold. 

Hey. Sir knight, the messenger of Count Roderie 
desires to speak wittf you. 

Geo. Admit him. 

Enter Hugo. 

Hugo. Count Roderic of Maltingen greets you 
He says he will this night hear the bat flutter ana 
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the owlet nercam ; and he bids me ask if thou also I 
wilt listen to the nyjsic. ' 

Geo, I understand him. I will be there. 

//u/'o. And the count says to you, that he will not 
ransunr your wounded squire, thouj^h you would 
downweiKh his best horse with gold. But you may 
send him a confessor, for the count says he will 
need one. 

Geo: Is ho so near death 1 i 

Iiut}o, Nut as it seems to me. He is weak ' 
through loss of blood ; but since his wound was 
dressed he can both stand and walk. Our coun| 
has a notable balsam, which has recruited him 
much. 

Geo, Enough— 1 will sqpd a priest.— H ugo.) 

I fathom his plot. He would add another witness 
to the tale of Martin’s guilt. But no priest shall 
approach him. Reynold, thinkest thou not we 
could send one of the troopers, disguised as a monk, 
to aid Martin in making his escape 1 
Jiev. Noble sir, the followers of your house arc m 
well known to those of Maltingcn, that I fear it is 
impossible. 

Geo, Kiiowest thou of no stranger who migW be 
employed? His reward shall exceed even his 
hopes. • • « 

liey. So please you— I think the minstrel could 
Well e.\(M‘ute such a coinmisKioti : he is shrewd and 
cunning, and can write and read like a priest. 

Geo. tJnll linn.— Reynold.) If this fails, I 
must employ open foree. Were Martin removed, 
no tongue cun assert the bloody truth. 

Enter Minstrel. 

Geo. Tome hither, Minliold. Hast thou courage 
to undertake a dangerous enmrprisc? 

JJer. My life, sir knight, has been one scene of 
danger and of dread. 1 have forgotten how to 
'car. 

Geo. Thy speech is above tlv^ seeming.— Who art 
hoii ? 

Her. An unfortunate knight, obliged to shroud 
myself under this disguise. 

Geo, VVhnt is the cause of thy misfortunes ? 

Her. I slew, at a tournament, a prince, and was 
loid under the ban of the empire. 

Geo, 1 have interest with the emperor. Swcor to 
perform what task I shall impose on thee, and 1 will 
procure the recall of the ban. 

Her, I swear. 

Geo. Then take the disguise of a monk, and go 
with the follower of Count Kodcric^ as if to confess 
my wounded squire Martin. Give him thy dress, and 
remain in prison in his stead. Thy rnntivity shall be 
short, and I pledge niy knightly worn I will labour 
to execute iny promise, when thou shall have leisure 
to unfold thy nis^ry. 

Her. 1 will do as you direct. Is the life of your 
squire in danger? 

Geo. It is, unless thou canst accomplish his re> 
'ease. 

Her. I will essay it. [Exit. 

Geo. Such are the mean expedients to which 
George of Aspen must now resort. No longer can 
I debate with Roderic in the field. The depraved— 
the perjured knight must contend with him only in 
the arts of dissimulation and treachery. Oh, mother! 
mother! the most bitter conseqiieqce of thy crime 
has been the birth of ths»fltat-b6rri I But 1 must warn 
niy brother of the impending storm. Poor Henry, 
how little can thy gay temper anticipate evil ! What, 
ho there ! (Enter an Attendant.) Where is Baron 
Henry ? 

Att. Noble sir, he rode forth, after a slight refresh- 
men t,*lo visit the party in the field. 

Oeo. Saddle my steed ! 1 will follow him. 

Att. So please you, your noble father has twice 
demanded your presence at the banquet. 

Geo. It matters nut— say tbit 1 have ridden forth 
to the Wolfsliill. Where is thy lady 7 
Att. In the chapel, sir knight. 

Geo. ’Tis well— saddle my bay horse— (njiar/) for 
the las. time. 

[Exit. 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE I. 

The vood of Grief enhaua^ with the ruins of the 
matte. A nearer view of the castle than in Act 
Second, but still at some distane*. 

Enter Roderic, Wolpstein, and Soldiers, as from 
a reconnoitring party. 

Wolf. They memi to improve timir success, and 
will push ^heir advantage far. We must retreat 
betimes. Count Roderic. 

Roil. We are safe here for the present. They 
make no ^miiiediatc motion of advance. I fancy 
neither fleorgu nor Henry are with their party in 
the wood. 

Enter Hugo. 

Jingo. Noble sir, how shall I tell wha: lies liap- 
pened? • 
llod. What? 

Hugo. Martin has escaped. e 
Rod. Villain! thy life shall pay it! i Strikes at 
Hugo— w held by Wolpstein.) 

Wolf. Hold, hold, Count Roderic ! Hugo may be 
blameless. 

Rod. Reckless slave! how came he to escape? 
Hugo. Under thediaguiseof a monk's habit, whom 
by your ordcr^we brought to confess him. 

Roet. •Has he been long gone ? 

IlngOt All hour and mure, since he passed our 
sentinels, disguised as the chaplain of Asfien : but 
he walked so slowly and feeblv, I think he cannot 
yet have reaehcjd the posts of the enemy. 

Rod. Where is the treacherous priest ? 

Hugo. He waits his doom not far from hence. , 

I Exit Hugo. 

Rod. Drog him hither. The miscreant that 
snatched the morsel of vengeance from the linn ot 
Maltingcn, shall expire under torture. 

Re-enter Hugo, with Bertram and Attendants. 
Rod. Villain ! what tempted thee, under the garb, 
of a minister of religion, to steal a criminal from the* 
hand of justice ? 

Her. I am no villain, Count Roderic ; and I only 
aided the escape of one wounded wretch whom tiiou 
didst mean to kill basely. 

Rod. Liar and slave ! thou hast assisted a mur- 
derer, upon whom justice had sacred claims. 

Her. 1 warn thee again, count, that I am nciilier 
liar nor slave. Shortly 1 nope to tell thee 1 am once 
more thy ecjual. 

Rod. Thon\ Thou! 

Her. Yes! the name of Bertram of Ebersdorlwas 
once not unknown to thee. 

Rod. (astonished.) Thou Bertram ! the brother of 
Arnolf of F.bersdorf, first husband of the Baroness 
Isabella of As^icn ? 

Her. The same. 

Rod. Who, in a quarrel at a tournament, many 
years since, slew a blood-relation of the emperor, 
and was laid under the ban ? * 

Her. Tliesnnie. 

Ritd. And who has now, in the disguise of a priest, 
aided the escape of Martin, squire to George of 
Aspen ? .. 

Her. The same — the same. • . 

Rod.. Then, by the holy cross of Colome, thou hast 
set at liberty the murderer of (hy brother Arnolf! ■* 
Her. ITow ! What ! I understand thee not ! 

Rod. Miserable plotter l—Martin, by his own con- 
fession, as Wolfstein heard, avowed having aided 
Isabella in the murder of her husband. 1 had laid 
such a plan of vengeance ns sj^ould have made all 
Germany shudder. And thou hast counteracted it— 
thon, the brother of the murdered Arnolf! 

Her. Can this be so, Wolfstein ? 

Wolf. I heard Martin confess the murder. 

Her. Then am 1 inde^ unfonunate ! 

Rod, What, in the name of evil, brought thee 
here? 

Her. I am the last of my race. When I was out- 
Inwed, as thou knowest, the lands of Ebersdorf my 
rightful inheritance, were deidared forfeited, and the 
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Emperor bestowed them upon Rudijrer when he 
married Isabella. 1 attempted to defend my domain, 
out Rudij;ei^Hell thank him for it— enforced the 
ban against me at the head of his vassals, and 1 
was constrained to flf. Since then I have warred 
against the Satacens in Spain and Palestine. 

■ Jiud. lint why didst thou return to a land where 
death attends thy being discovered 7 
iicr. linpal>iice urged me to see once more the 
Lind of my nativity, and the tifwers of Ebersdorf. I 
cnim: there yesterday, under tl^ name of the minstrel 
Minhi)ld. 

IlofL And what prevailed on thee to undertake to 
deliver Martin? • , 

Ber. George, though 1 told not my name, cnpgcd 
to ])rocure the recall of the ban: besides, he toTd me 
Martin's life w'as in danger, and I accounted the old 
villain to be the last remaining follower of our house. 
But, ns O'jd shall judge me, the tale of horror thou 
hast nieiitir>ncd I could not have even suspected, 
llcfiort mil, that my brother died of the plague. 

iVoif. Raised for the purpose, doubtless, of pre- 
venting attendance upon his sick-bed, and an iii- 
speciion of bis boily. 

Brr. My vengeance shall be dreadful as its cause! 
The usurpers of iiiy inheritance, the robbers of my 
honour, the murthtrers of my brother, shall bc^cut 
ofli root and branch ! • 

itad. Thou art, then, w'eleome here; especially if 
thou art still a true brother to our invisible order. 
Brr. I am. 

Rad. There is a meeting this night on the business 
of thy brother’s death. Some arc now come. 1 must 
despatch them m pursuit of Martin. 

Kntcr Hugo. 

Jfntro. The foes advance, air knight. 

Bud. Back ! back to tho ruins ! (>onic with us, 
Bertram; on the road thou shall hear the drondful 
history. {.BxeurJ, 

Prom the opposite side enter Georoe, Henby 
VV icKBRP, Conrad, and {Soldiers, 

Geo, No news of Martin yet? 

Wic. None, sir knight. 

Geo. Nor of the minstrel ? 

Wie. None. 

Geo, Then lie has betrayed me, or is prisoner- 
misery either way. Begone, and search the wood, 
Wickerd. ^ ^ iExeuntWicKKnv and/ollotcei's. 

Hen, Still this dreadful gloom on thy brow, bro- 
tlier ? 

Geo. Ay! what else? 

Hen. Once thou though test me worthy of thy 
friendship. 

Geo. Henry, thou art young— 

Hen. Shall I therefore betray thy confidence ? 
Geo. No 1 but thou art gentle and well-natured. 
Thy mind cannot even support the burden which 
mine must bear, far less ,wilt thou approve the 
means I sl^ll use to throw it off. 

Hen. Try me. 

Geo 0 I may not. • 

Hen, Then thou dost no longer love me. 

Geo. 1 love thee, and because 1 love thee, I will 
not involve thee in my distress. 

Hen. 1 will bear it with thee. 

Gr&. Sliouldst thou phare it, it would be doubled 
to mel • 

Hen. Fear not, I will find a remedy. 

Geo. It would cost thee peace of mind, here^ and 
Hereafter. 

Hen. I take the risk. | 

Geo. It may qpt be, Henry. Thou wouldst bo- ' 
come tho confidant of crimes past— the accomplice 
of others to come. 

Hen. Shall 1 guess ? 

Geo. I charge thee, no ! 

Hen. I must. Thou lyt one of the secret judges. 
Geo. Unhappy boy I what hast thou said ? 
ffen. la it not so ? 

Geo. Dost thou know what the discovery has 
coat thee. 

Hen. 1 care not. 

VoL. VllL 


Geo. lie who Hiscnvers any part of our mystery, 
must hiinself beciiinc one of our iiuinbur. 

Hen. How so? • 

Glo. If he docs not consent, his secrecy will bo 
speedily ensured by his death. To that we are sworn 
—take tliy clioice f 

Hen. Well, are you not banded in seeret to punish 
those olienders whom the sword of jiisiiec cannot 
reach, or who arc shielded from its stroke by tho 
buckler of power ? 

Geo, Such is indccul the puniosc of our fraternity ; 
but the end is pursued through paths dark, intricate, 
and slipiiery with blood. Who is lu: tliiit shall tread 
them with safety 7 Aeciirseil be the hour in wtiieli 
I entered the labyrinth, imd doubly accursed that, in 
which thou too must lose the cheerful sunshino of a 
soul w'ithout a mystery ! 

Hen. Yet for thy sake will I be n member. 

Geo. Henry, thou didst rise this morning a free 
man. No one could say to tliee, ’’Why dost thou 
so?'* Thou layest thee down to-night the veriest 
slave that ever tugged at an our — the slave of men 
whose actions will appear to tiicc savage and in- 
cpniprehensible, and whom thou must aid against 
the w'orld, upon peril of thy throat. 

ifei/. Re it so. 1 will alinre your lot. 

Geo. Alas, Henry ! Heaven forbid ! But since 
thou hast bv a hasty w*urd Icttennl thyself, I will 
avail myself of thy ooiidage. Mount thy fleetest 
steed, and hie thee this very niglit to the Duke of 
Bavaria. He is chief and paramount of our chapter. 
Show' him this signet and this letter; tell him what 
matters will ho this night discussed concerning tho 
house of Aspen. Bid him speed him to the assembly, 
for he well knows the president is our deiully foe. 
He will admit thee a^ncinbcr of our holy body. 

Hen. Who is the foe whom you dread ? 

Geo. Young man, the first duty thou must learn 
is implicit and blind obedience. 

Hen. Well! 1 sluiU soon returr^nd see thoe again. 

Geo. R4>turn, indeed, thou wilt; but for the real— 
well ! that matters not. 

//cn. 1 go : thou wilt set a watch here? 

Oco. I will. (Hrnrv foing.) Ri'turn, my dear 
Henry ; let me embrace tlieif, ahouldat thou not see 
me again. 

Jfr.n. Heaven ! what mean you 7 

Geo. Nothing. The life of mortals is precarious ; 
and, should we not meet again, take my blessing 
and this embrace— and this— Umbraciw/it/ii warmly.) 
And now haste to the duke. {Exit Henry.) Poor 
youth, thou little knowest what thou hast under- 
taken. But if Marlin has escaped, and if the duko 
arrives, they will not dure to proceed without proofi 

Re-enttr Wickerd and followers. 

Wio. We have made a follower of Maltingen 
risoner, Baron George, who Tcports that Martin 
as escaped. 

Geo. Joy ! joy ! such joy ns 1 can now feel ! Set 
him free for tho good news— and, Wickerd, keep a 
good watch in this spot nil night. Send out scouts 
to find Martin, lest he should not be able to reach 
Ebersdorf. 

IPk. I shall, noble sir. 

[ 7Vte keUlc’dmms and trumpets flourish, as 
for setting tfie watch • the scent closes. 

dBCEflE II. 

The chapel at Ebersdorf an aneieni Gothic 
building, 

Isabella is discovered rising from before the attar, 
on which bum two tapers. 

Jsa. 1 cannot pray. Terror and guilt h Jve atifled 
devotion. Tho heart must be at ease— the hands 
must, be pure when they are lifted to Heaven. 
Midnight is the hour of summons: it i^now near. 
How can I pra>f when I go resolved to deny a 
crime which every drop of my blood could not wash 
away! And my son ! Oh! he will fall the victim 
of my crime! Arnolf! Arnolf! thou art dreadfully 
aven^ ! ( Tap at the door.) The footstep of my 
dreadful guide. ( Tap again.) My courage is no 
37 
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more. {Knfrr GEnTRvvR by ihe door.) Gertrude! 
is it only liiou? {tnihraces knrJ) 

(hr. Dear aunt, leave lliia awful place; it chills 
my very blood. My uncle sent me lu call you to 
the hall.' 

Isa. Who is in the hall *? 

iJer. Only Reynold and the family, with whom 
mv uncle is making merry. 

Jsa. Snwest thou no stran;;e faces? 
tier. No; none hut friends. 

Jsa. Art thou sure of that ? Is Georfte there ? 

(hr. No, nor Henry; both have ruldcn out. I 
think they miuht have staid one day at least. Rut 
come, aunt, 1 hate this place ; it reminds me of my 
dream. See, yonder was tj:ic spot where methou^ht 
they were burying; you alive, below yon nionument 
{puintinif.) 

Isa. {sfnrihifr.) The monument of iny first hus- 
band. liCnve me, leave me, Gertrude. I follow in 
a tnonient. (7*-.ri7 GEnTai’DE.)_ Ay, there he li«*a! 
forgetful alike of his crimes and injuries! Insensible, 
ns if this chapel had never run;; with iny shrieks, or 
the <-astle resounded to his iiariuit; f'roans ! When 
shall I slei'p so souudly? (/l.v she gazes on the 
manumnit^ a figure imiMtd hi hlark appears from 
behind it.) Moreiiiil (iod<' is it a vision, su.di as<has 
haunted my couch? (// appruarhes : she goes on 
with mingUd It rror and resolution.) Ghnsllyphan- 
tom, ait thou the resiless .s|)iiit of one who died in 
a;'ony, or att thou the iiiysteriou.M hein;; that must 
Kuido me to the presence of the aventters of blood? 

( fi\g\ire bends its head and heckons. To-iiiorrow ! 
'I’o-morrow ! I cannot follow ihee now ! {Figure 
slioirs a dagger from beneath its rtoak.) (kimpul- 
Pion! I understand tkee: 1 will follow. (She follows 
the figure a little way ; he tufns^ and wraps a black 
veil round her head^ and takes her hand : then both 
exeunt behind the monument.) 

SCENE m. 

The. Wood of Grief enhaus. — A watch-fre^ round 
which sit WicKEKi), CoNBAD, and others^ in ttuir 
watch-cloaks. 

M'tr. The nifiht is bitter cold. 

Con. Ay. but thou liast lined thy doublet well 
with old Rlieiiisli. 

M'ic. True ; and I’ll give ye warrant for it. 

(Sings.) 

(RIIBIN-WEIN-LKID.) 

Whnt makfli Um tnKjpcrs* I'roxun courage niustur 7 
Tho prnpc'fi of juicu cliviiiu. 

Uptii) tins Khine, iiiioii fho Rliino they cluiter: 

Oh, lilL>ii 80 tl IfO tho llliinv I 

Let fringe ami I'nrii, ami iiiuny a rabbit skin, eirii, 

Uu(i(!ck yuiir Sarumui ; 

Ho'll fniiwu wKhiiut wliiit warniH our hi'artH within, ain, 
Wlwn tlio night- frost criiitiH tho fun. 

But on tho Rhine, Imt on tho Rliinc they cluiter. 

The grniN's of juice iliviiie, 

That iiiiiku rjur tnropers' froxon courage mudter : 

Oh, hk'Mcil he the Uhiiiu ! 

Con. Well sung, Wickerd; thou wert ever a jovial 
soul. 

Enter a trooper or two more. 

W ic. Hast thou made the rounds, Frank ? 
fViwi/f. Yes. up to the hemlock marsh. It is a 
stonny night ; the moon shone on the W'olfshill, 
and on the dtsad bodies with which do-day’s work 
has covered it. We heaiti the spirit-uf the house of 
Maltiiigi'ii wailing over the slaughter of its adhe- 
rents : I durst go no farther. 

M^c. Hcii-liearted rascal ! The spirit of some old 
raven, who was picking their bones. 

Con. Nay, Wickerd; the clinrchinen say there 
arc sucR' things. 

Prank. Ay: and Father Lndovic told us last 
sermon, how the devil twisted the neck of ten far- 
mers at Klettcrbach, who refused to pay Peter’s 
pence. 

Wie. Yes, some church devil, no doubt. 

Prank. Nay, old Reynold says, that in passing, 
by midnight, near the old chapel at our castlej hi 
■aw it all lighted up, and heard a chorus of voices 
•bag the funeral service. 
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Another Soldier, Father Ludovic heard the samcb * 
Wic. Hear me, ye harc-livered boys! Con you 
.ook death in the face in battle, and dread such 
nursery bugbears ? Old Reynold saw his vision in 
the strength of the grape. As for the chaplain, far 
he it from me to name tho spirit wKich visits him ; 
hut I know what I know, when I found him cun- • 
fessing Bertram’s pretty Agnes in the chestnut 
grove. /' 

Con. But, Wickerd, though I have often heard of 
ftrange tales which 1 could not credit, yet there is 
me in our family so well attested, that I almost 
jclicvc it. Shall I tell it you ? 

All SoldiT.rs. Do ! do tell it, gentle Conrad. 

Wic. And i will take t’other sim of Rhenish to 
fence against tho horrors of the tale. 

Con. it is about my own uncle and godfather, 
Albert of Horslieim. 

Wic. T have seen him— he w’ns a gallant warrior. 
Con. Well ! He was long absent in tho Bnhcmiaii 
wars. In an expedition he was bmighted, and 
came to a lono house on the edgo of a forest : no 
and his followers knocked repeatedly for entrance in 
vain. They forced tho door, but found no inhabitants. 
I'^rank. And they made good their (piarters? 

Co7i. They did : and Albert retired to rest in an 
iipder chnmher. Opposite to the bed on which ho 
threw himself was a large mirror. At iiiidnight he 
was awn^.cd by deep groans : he cast his eyes upon 

the mirror^ and saw 

Prank. Sacred Heaven ! Heard you nothing 
Wic. Ay, the wind among the withered loaves. 
Go on, ('on rad. Your uncle was a wise man. 

Con. That’s more than gray hairs can make other 
folks. , 

IFic. Ha! stripling, art thou so malapert? Though 
■lou art Lord Henryks page, I shall teach thee wiio 
commands this party. 

All Soldiers. Peace, peace, good Wickerd: let 
Conrad proceed. 

(hn. Whore was I ? _ 

Prank. About the mirror. , 

Con. True. My uncle beheld in the mirror ihe 
rofloction of a human face, distorted and covorod 
with blood. A voice pronounced artimlntcly, ”ll is 
yet linic.” _ As the words were spoken, my iinclo 
discerned in the ghastly visage the features of his 
own father. 

Soldier. Hush ! By St. Francis I heard a groan. 
(They start up, all but Wickehu.) 

Wic. The croaking of a frog, who has caught cold 
in this bitter night, and sings rather more hoarsely 
than usual. 

I’^rnnk. Wickerd, thou art surely no Christen. 
(They sit dmen, and close rcr.tnd the fire.) 

(hn. Well— my uncle called up his attendants, 
and they searched every nook of the chaiuber, but 
found nothing. So they covered the mirror with a 
cloth, and Albert was left alone: but hardly had ho 
closed his eyes wdien the same voice proclaimed, 

*’ It is now too late the covering was drawn aside, 

and he saw the figure 

JfVank. Merciful Virgin! It comes. (All rise.) 
Wic. Where ? what ? 

Con. See yon figure coming from the thicket ! 
Enter Martin in the monk's dress, much disorder- 
ed: his face is very pate, and his steps sips. 

Wic. (levelling his spike.) Man or devil, which 
thou wilt, thou shalt feel cold iron, if thou budgcsi a 
foot nearer. (Martin stops.) Wno art thou ? What 
dost thou seek ? 

Afar. To warm myself at your fire. It is deadly 
cold. 

Wic. Sec there, ye cravens, yC«ir apparition is a 
oor benighted monk : sit down, father. ( Th^ place 
Tartin by thejire.) By neaven, it is Martin— our 
Marlin ! Martin, how fares it with thee. Wc have 
sought thee this whole night. 

Mar. So have many others (vacantly.) 

Con. Yes, thy master. 

Afar. Did you see him too ? 

Con. Whom ? Baron George ? 

Mar. No ! my first master, Arnolf of EbersdotL 
W w. He raves. 
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Mar, Ho passed me but now in the wood, moiiiit- 
ed upon his old block steed ; its nostrils breathed 
smoke and flame; neither tree nor rock stoppM 
him. He said. " Marlin, thou wilt return this night 
to my service l* , . . « . i • 

. Wic. Wrap thy cloak around him, Francis ; he is 
distfBTI^d with cold and pain. Dost thou not recol- 
lect me, old friend j r 

Mar. Yes, you arc the butler at Ebersdorf; you 
have the charge of the large gilded cup, embossed 
with the flgurcs of the tweivcnapostles. It was the 
favourite goblet of my old master. 

Cun. By our Lady, Marlin, thou must be distract- 
ed in.leed, to think our master would in tf list Wickerd 
with the care of the cellar. 

Mar. I know a face so like the apostate Judas on 
hat cup. I have seen the likeness when I gazed on 
* mirror. . , 

ITiV. Try to go to sleep, dear Martin ; it will rc- 
ievc thy lifain. KPuotstcps are heard in the wood.) 
To your nrntS. {'Ilicy take their arms.) 

Unltr two Members of the Inrisihte Tribunal, muf- 
fled in their cloaks. 

C»n. Stand! Who arc yc? 

1 Mem. Travel Ii*ra benign ted in the wood. 

H7r. Are ye friends to Aspen or Maltingon? • 

Mem. We enter not into theii quarrel : we are 
friends to the right. ■ • 

B'iV. 'I'heii arc yc friends to us, and ^clcomc to 
pass the night by our fire. 

2 Mem. 'rhanks. ( They approach the fire, and 
ret^ard Makti.v very earnestiy.) 

Con. Hear yc any news abroad? 

2 Mem. None; but that oppression and villany 
are rihi and rank ns ever. 

IF/cv The old complaint. 

1 Mem. No ! never did_ former ago wpial this in 
wickedness; and yet, ns if the daily coiiiiuission of 
ciioriuilics wi-re not enough to blot the sun, every 
hour (hscovers crimes which have lain concealed 
for years. 

Con. Pity the Holy Tribunal should slumber in 
its ofVieu. 

2 Mem. Young man, it slumbers not. When 
criminals are ripe for its vengeance, it falls like the 
holt of Heaven. 

Mar. {attempting to rise.) TjCt me be gone. 

Con. {detaining him.) Whither now, Martin? 
Mar. To mass. 

1 Mem. Even now, wo heard a tale of a villain, 
W'hu, ungrateful as the frozen adder, stung the bo- 
som that had warmed him into life. 

^far. Conrad, bear me ofT; I would be away from 
these men. 

Con. Bo at easCj and strive to sleep. 

Mar. Too well 1 know—I shall never sleep again. 

2 Mem. The wretch of whom ive speak became, 
from revenge and lust of gain, the murderer of the 
master whose bread he did eat. 

If7e. Om upon the monster! 

1 Mem. yor nearly thirty years was he permitted , 
to ciiiqbcr the ground. The miscreant thought his 
crime was concealed ; but the earth which groaned 
under his footsteps — the winds which passed over 
his unhallowed head— tiie stream which he polluted 
by his lips — the fire at which he warmed his blood- 
aiifbd hands— every element bore witness to his 
guilt. • . • 

Mar, Conrad, good youth — ^lead me from hence, 
and 1 will show thee where, thirty years since, I de- 
posited a mighty bribe. LAises. 

Con. Bo patient, good Martin. 

Wic, And where was the miscreant seized 7 

twojMembers suddenly lay hands on 
Martin, and draw their daggers ; the Sol- 
diers spring to their arms, 

1 Mem, On this very spot. 

Wic. Traitors, unloose your hold ! , 

I Mem. In the nam^ of the Invisible Judges, I 
charge ve, impede us not in our duty. 

lAu sink their weapons^ and stand motionless. 
Mar. Help ! help ! 

1 Mem. Help him with your prayers. 

[He {^dragged off, "The scene shuts. 


ACT V. 


SCENE I.* 

The subterranean chapel of the castle of Oriefen- 
haus. H seems deserted, and in decay. There 
arefimr entrances, each dtf ended by an iron por- 
tal. At each door stands a warder clothed in blacky 
and masked, armed with a naked sword. During 
the whole scene they remain moliuule.s.s on thefr 
posts. In the centre of the chapel is the niiiioiis 
altar, hajf sunk in the ground, on which lit a large 
book, a dagger, and a coil of ropes, besides two 
lighted tapers. Antique stone benches of diff't r- 
ent heights around the chapel. In the back srene 
is seen a dilapidated entrance into the sacristy, 
which is quite dark. 

Various Members of the Invisible l^bunal niter 
try the four different doors of the chapel. Kadi 
whuspers something as he passes the iVardrr, 
which is answered by an inclination of the head. 
The costume of the Members is a long black robe, 
capable of muffling the face: some wear it in this 
manner; others hare the.ir faces uncovered, un- 
• less on the entranre of a stranger: they place 
themselves in profound silence upon the shme 
bcnehAf. • 

Enter Cooni Roderic, dressed in a scarlet cloak of 
the same form with those of the other Members. 
He takes his place on the most elevated bench. 

Rod. Warders, secure the doors ! {The doors are 
barred with great care.) Herald, do thy duty ! 

[Members all rise. - -Ihrahl stands by the altar. 
Her. Memhera of the Invisible Tribunal, who 
judge in secret, and avenge inai'crct, like the Deity, 
arc your hearts freud'rom malice, and your liaiids 
from blood-guiltiness ? 

[All (he Afemhers incline their heads. 
Rod. Cod pardon our sins of ignorance, and pre- 
serve. us from those of pri'siirnpiion. 

[Again the MenAiers solcmnlylnvUne their heads. 
Her, To tile, east, and to the west, and to the 
north, and to the south, I raise my voice; wherever 
there is treason, wherever there is hiood-guiltincss, 
wherever there is sacrilege, sorcery, robbery, or 
Iiorjury, there let this curse alight, and pierce the 
marrow and the bone. Rai.sc, then, your voices, 
and stiy with me, wo ! wo, unto oflunders ! 

Alt. Wo ! wo ! [AJembers sit down. 

Her. He who knoweth of an unpunished crime, 
let him stand forth as bound by his niitli wdicii his 
hand was laid upon ihe dagger and upon the cord, 
and call to thca.sseml>ly for vengeanec ! 

Member {rises, his fare covered.) Vengeance! 
vengeance ! vengeance ! 

Rmi. Upon whom dost thou invoke vensennee? 
Accuser. Upon a brother of this order, who is for- 
sworn and perJureMl to its laws.i 
Rod. Relate his crime. 

Accuser. This perjured brother was sworn, iijion 
the steel and upon the cord, to denounce malefactors 
to the judgment seat, from the four quarters of hea- 
ven, though it were the spouse of his heart, or the 
son whom he loved as the anple of his eye : yet did 
he conceal the guilt of one who was dear unto him ; 
he folded up the crime from the knowledge of the 
tribunal; he removed the evidence of guilt, and 
withdrew the criminal from justice. What does his 
perjury dosciwe 7 • 

Rod. Accintbr, come bdfore the altar ; lay thy hand 
upon the dagger and the cord, and swear to the 
truth of thy accusation. 

Accuser, {his hand on the altar.) I swear ! 

Rod. Wilt thou take upon thyself the penalty of 
perjury, should it be found false 7 . 

Accuser. I will. • 

Rod. Brethren, what is your sentence? 

[The Members confer a moment in whispers — a 
silence. ^ 

Eldest Mem. (Tur voice is, that the perjured bro- 
ther merits death. 

Rod, Accuser, thou hast heard the voice of the 
assembly ; name the criminal. 

Accuser. George, Baron of Aspen. 

[A murmur in the Asatmhly 
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A Member. {ftutldenIyrisinff.)Inn\Ten(]Ynrvt)rd- dorst- Gforire has fallen— it were murder to slay 
ing to our holy lawn, -tu awear, by the ateel and ihe both imiiher and son. 

cord, that (ieorue of Aspen nicritH not this aeciiaai- f/er. (ieorpe of Aspen was thy victim— a sacrifice 
tion, and that it is a foul calumny. to tliy hatred and envy. 1 clauM mine, sacred to 

Accuser. Hash man ! Raj^cst thou an oath so light- justice and to niy murdered brother. Resume thy 
ly? place ! 7 thou canst not stop the rock'thou hast put 

Member. I gage it not lightly, Iproflor it in the in motion. ■ 

cause of innorunce and virtue. J^od. {remmes his seat.) Upon whom callest thou 

Arciisir. What if George of Aspen should not fur vengeance 7 
niniself deny the charge 7 Jfer. Upon l.*«ahclm of Aspen. 

Member. Then 1 would never trust niaii ngniri. UmI. Stic has hecn-suiiiinoned. 

Accii/jcr. Hear him, then, hear wjtiu sa against //mi/d. Isabella of Aspen, accused of murder by 
himself {throws hark his mantle.) ' poison, I charge thee to appear, and stand upon thy 

Ifod. Haroii (icorgc of Asim-ii ! defence. 

Geo. The same- -prepared to do penance for the [Three knocks are heard at one qf the doors — it 
crime of which he st.iiuls self-accusnl. is opened by Uie warder. 

Ihid. Still, canst thou disj-Iosc the name of the „ , , -i j j t 

criniiiinl vvhnrn thou lia.sf roscuefi from justice j on I^aiibli.a, the veil stilt wrapped arninul her 

that condition alone, thy brethren iiiiiy save thy hend^ lidjjy her conductor. All the members mu f- 

Jlc their faces. 


Geo. ThiiikcHt thou I would betray for the safety 
of my life, a secret I have jircscrved at the breach of 
my word'? — No! Miavc weighed the value of my 
nhligation I will not discharge it -but most wib 
lingly will I pay the penalty! 

God. Rciire, George of As|)en, till the dssein^ily 
prorioiiiicc judgment. 

Geo. Wchsimc he your scnfcncc- I am weary *»f 
your yoke uf iron. A light Iicmims on my soul. Wo 
to llutse who riiek justice in the dark hauiit.s of my.s> 
tery and of cruelty ! She dwells iii the broad blnzc 
of the sun, and 'Mercy is ever by her side. Wo 
to those who would advance the general weal hv 
trampling upon the social iiircclioiis ! they iispirc to 
be more than men -they sliul(> become worse than 
tigers. I go: better for me your altars should he 
stained, with iiiy blood, than my soul blnckeiuHl with 
your crimes. 

[hlrit Geiirgr, by the minims door in the back 
srene^ into tlG sarristy. * 

Rod. Kretlireti, sworn upon the steel and upon 
flic cord, to judge and to avenge in secret, without 
favour and without pity, what is your judgment 
upon ( jeorge of Aspen, aclf-neeiised of perjury, and 
•esiatariee to the laws of our fraternity. 

I Iton^ and earnest murmurs in the assembly. 

Rod. Speak your doom. 

Nldrst Mem. (George of Aspen has declared him- 
self perjured the penalty of perjury is death ! 

Rod. Father of the secret judges— Eldest among 
fho«'e who avenge in secret— take to thee the stwl 
and the cord let the guilty no longer cumber the 
land. 

Kldrst Mem. 1 am fourscore and eight years old. 
My eyes are dim, and my liuiid is feehle : soon .shall 
1 be eiilled before the throne of my Creali»r Flow 
shall 1 stand there, *'lained with the blood of such 
n man 7 

Rod. How wilt thou staiid before that throne, 
kiaded with the guilt of a broken oath 7 The blooci 
of the eriiTiinnl be upon iis an I ours ! 

Eldest Mem. So be it, in tin* name of God ! 

\I!e takes the daffserjrom the. affar^ sroe.s slowly 
towards thebark scene^ and reluctantly enters 
the sacristy. 

Eldest Jiid^e \from behind the scene.) Dost thou 
forgive me ? ^ 

Gf'o. {behind.) T An I {tie is heai^l to /it If heavily.) 

Re-enter the. old jnd^ froni the. -sacristy, lie 
lavs on the altar the bloody dagger. 

Rod. ilast lUoii done thv duty ? 

Eldest Mem. 1 have, {lie faints.) 

Rod. Hi; swoons. Remove biiii. 

[He. is assisted off the stage. During this four 
mAnhers enter the sacristy^ and bring out a 
bier covered with a pall^ which tiny p/act on 
the oieps qf the altar. A de.ep silence. 

Rod. Judges of evil, douniiiuj; ii^si‘cret, and aveii- 
IjrinK in secrer, like the Deity: (hid keen yuur 
thoughts from evil, and yuur hands from guilt. 

Ber. I raise my voice in this asseuihly, and cry. 
Vengeance! vengeaiiec! vengeance! 

Rod. Enough has thi.s night been done— (/ir ri'tts 
Oficf bringS'UERTRAM/orwurd.) Think what tluui 


Rod. Uncover her eyes. 

[The rei'l is removed. Isabella looks 
wildly round. 

Rod. Knowest thou, lady, where thou an? 

Isa. 1 guess. 

R td. Sny thy gue.s.s. 

Isa. Refore lilt; Avengers of Mood. 

Rtul. Knowest thou why thou art called to their 
presence V 

Isa. No. 

Rad. .Sjieak, aeciiser. 

Rer. I impeach thee. Tsahella of Aspen, before 
this awful assembly, of having murdered, privily and 
by poison, Arnolf of Khersdorf, thy first hiLshuiid. 

Rml. Garist thou swear to the aecusution \ 

Rer. {his hand on his altar.) I lay my hand on 
the steel and the cord, and swear. 

Rod. Isabella of Aspen, thou hast hoard thy ac- 
cusation. What eaii.«t thou answer 7, 

Isa. That the oath of an accuser is no proof of 
guilt ! 

Rod. IIn>:t thou more to say 7 

Isa. 1 have. 

Rod. Spt*ak oil. 

Isa. Judges invisible to the sun, and seen only by 
the stars of midnight ! I stand hi fore you, neeused 
of an eiiornioiis, (larmg, and premrdilated crime. I 
w'as iiinnied to .Ariiolf when 1 was only eiirlileen 
years old. Arnolf was w’ary and jealous ; ever siis- 
iiceting me without a enuse, unless it was heenusn 
he had injured me. IIow then should 1 jdan and per 
peirafe such a deed 7 The lnnil> turns not agiiiii:$t 
the wolf, T hough a (iri.soiier in his den. 

Rod. Tlnvc yon finishi d ? « 

Isa. A moment. Years after years have elapsed 
wiilunit a w'hisjicr uf this foul suspicion. .Vniolf 
I left a brother ! tliougli eommoii fame had been si 
lent, natural afTcetion would have been heard against 
me — why spoke he not my accusation 7 Or has my 
conduct jusrirR>(I this horrible charge ? No! awfiil 
judges, 1 may ansvyer, L have founded pIohiits, I 
have endowerj hospitals. Thu goods that Heaven 
he.stowed on' iiio I have not Held back from tlio 
needv. 1, appeal to you, judges of evil, can thfsc 
]iruofs of innocence he down-weighed hy the asser- 
tion of an unknown and disguised, perchance a ma- 
lignant necuser 7 

I Her. No longer will 1 wear that di^guisp ith*rotcs 

I back hus mantle.) Dost thou kn« w mo now 7 
Jstt. Yes; 1 know thee for a wondering minstrel, 

I relieved hv the charity of my husband. 

I Rer. No, traitress! know nio for Bertram of 
I Ehersdorf, brother to him thou didiHt murder. Call 
I her neeoiHpliee, Martin. Ha! tuMi*st thou pale 7 
Isa. May I have some water 7 {Apart.) i$aered 
Heaven ! his vindictive look is so like— 

I Water is brought. 
A Member. Mortin died in the hands of our breth- 
ren. a 

Ritd. Dost thou know the accuser, Indy 7 
Isa. { reassuming fortihide.) T.et not Inc sinking 
of nature under this dreadful trial be imputed to the 
eiiii'seio'isness of guilt. I do know the accuser — 
know hull to be uiitlawed fur homicide, and under 
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the ban of the empire : his testimony cannot be re- 
ceived. 

Eldest Judtre, She says truly. 

Her. {to Rodshic.) Then 1 call upon thee, ami 
William of Woll'stcin, to bear witness to what you 
Know'. 

* /^6d»-Wolfstcin IS not in the assembly, and my 
place prevents mo from bciiia a witness. 

Ber. Then I will call another: meanwhile let the 
accused bo removed. 

Bod, Retire, lady. [IsACKLLAiis led to the sacristy. 
Isa, off ) The Rroiind is slippery— 

Heavens 1 it is doaiod with blood ! , 

[ Exit into the sacristy. 
Rod, {apart to Bertiiam.) Whom dost llioii mean 
■.o call 7 1 Bertram irhispers. 

Bod, This ROCS beyond me. {After a momenCs 
'houitht.) But be it so. MaltiiiRim sl^ull bt'liold 
Aspen humbled in the dust. {Ahud.) Brethren, 
.he accusej^ calls for a witness who remains with- 
out: admit Him. \ Allimiffle their faces. 

Enter llunioER, his eyes hound or covertd, leaning 
upon tiro members i they place a stool for hinty 
and unbind his eyes^ 

Bod. Kiiow'cst thou where thou art, and before 
wdioiii ? • 

Bud. I know not, and F care note Two sfranRers 
Burntnoried me from my <'astle to assist, ihey said, 
at a Rreat act of justice. 1 ascended the jitter they 
brought, and 1 am Iutc. 

Bod. It rcRards the piiiiishment of perjury and 
the discovery of murder. Art thou wiliniR to assist 
us 7 

^ Bud. Most williriR, as is my duty. 

Bod. What if the eriiiie regard thy friend 1 
Bud. .[ will hold him no loiiRer so. 

Bod. ‘What if thine own blood 7 
Bud. I w'oiild let it out with my poniard. 

Bod. Tiicii eanst thou not blame us tor tiiis deed 
of justice. Remove the pall. {The pall is lifted^ 
beneath irhHt is discovered the body of LrKaRQEf pale 
' and bloodtf. Rcoiger statftrers toirards it.) 

Bud. My George! my Georiie ! Not slain manly 
in hat tie, hut murdered by IcRal assassins. Mucli, 
much may I mourn thee, my beloved boy *, hut not 
rrow- npl now: never w'ill I shed a tear for thy 
death till 1 have cleared thy fame. —Hear me, ye 
mid night murlercrs, he was innocent (raisin t* his 
voice) "iipriRlit as tlie truth itself. I^et the mail who 
dares gainsay me lift that gage. If the Almighty 
doe.s not strengthen these frail Iirnhs, to make good 
a father’s quarrel, 1 have a son left who will vindi- 
cate the lioiioiir of Aspen, or lay Jiis bloody body 
besme Ins brother’s. 

Bod. Rash and insensate ! Hear first tiic cause 
— Hear the dishonour of thy house. 

Isa. {from the sacristy.) Never shall he hear it 
till the author is no more ! (Rudiokr attempts to 
rush towards the sacristy^ but is prerented. Isabel- 
la enters wounded^ and throws herself on George's 
body.) • 

Isa. for me— for me! my dear, dear 

son ! 

Bud. {still held.) Cowaruly villains, let me loose ! 
Maltingeii, this is thy doivg 1 Thy faee tliou wouldst 
disguise, thy deeds thoii canst not 1 1 defy thtH; to 
.nstant and mortal combat I 

_ Isa. {lodkine up.) No! no! endanger not thy 
'.ife ! Myself! myself! I could not bear thou shouldst 
Know Oh ! {Dies^ 

Bud. Oh! let me go— let me but try to stop her 
, blood, and I wdll formve all. 

Rod. Drag him^n and detain him. The voice 
oil lamentniioii mull not disturb the stern delibera- 
tion of justice. 

Bud, Bloodhound of Maltingcn! Well beseems 
thee thy base revenge! The marks of my son’s 
lance are still on thy criyrcn crest 1 Vengeance on 
the band of yc ! 

[Rudiger is dragged off to the sacristy. 
Bod. Brethren, we stand discovered ! What is to 
be done to him who shall dc.scry our mystery? 

Eldest Judge, He must become a brother of our 
orde- or die 1 , 


Bod. This man will never join ns ! Ho cannot 

E m his hand into ours, which* are stained w'ith the 
Imid of his wilV' and son : he must therefore die ! 
{ATurmurs in the assembly.) Brethren 1 1 wonder 
not at your reliictaiicc : but the man is powerful, 
has friends and allies to buckler his raiis<\ Ills 
over with us. ami with our order, unless the laws 
are obeyed. {Eainter murmurs.) Besules, liavc wo 
nut sworn a deadly oath to execute these statutes / 
(A deoit silence.) Take to thee the stirl and the 
cord (/o the eldest judge.) 

Eldest Judge. He lias done no evil— he was the 
cotiipanioii of my battle — 1 will not ! 

Bod-, {to another.) Do thou— and siieceeil to the 
rank of him who has iKsolieyed. Rcineinhcr your 
oath ! {Aleinbcr takes the dagger^ and goes irreso- 
latety forward : looks into the sacristyf and comes 
back.) 

Alember. He has fain fed --fain ted in anguish for 
his wife and his son; the bloody ground is strewed 
with his white hairs, lorn by those hands that have 
fought for (Christendom. I will not be your butcher 
— {Throws doien the dagger.) 

*Bfr. Irresolute and pi-rjured I the robber of my 
inheritaiu'e, the' author of^iiiv exile, shiiil die! 

Bad. Thanks, BtTirnm. Kxeeute the duoiii— so 
cure tiie safety of the holy tribunal . 

[Bertram the d^tgger^ and is about to 

rit.Ji info the sarrii^ty^ when three loud knocks 
arc hnird at the. door. 

All. Hold ! Hold ! 

[The Duke, of Bavaria, attended by many 
members of the. Inrisihle. 'I'rihunalt enters, 
dre.>iscd in a scarlet mantle trimmed with er- 
mine^ and w^'aBng a ducal crown.-- Ke. car* 
ries a rod in his hand. AH rise.— A murmur 
among the Wfinbers, who whisper to each other 
“ The. Jhtke*' " The Chiefs* i\-c. 

Bod. The Duke f^f Bavaria ! I Mm lost. 

Duke, {secs the bodies,) 1 am too late— the victims 
have fallen. 

Iftn. {who rn/trs lei/h the Duke.) Gracious Hea- 
ven ! O George ! 

Bud. {from the sarristy.) ITenryr it is thy voice 
—save mi* ! I Henry rushes into the sacristy, 

Duke. Roderie of Mullingen, deseetid from tlio 
sent which thou hast dishonoured — (Roderk: Uares 
his place, which the. Duke occuvies.)— Than slaiiilest 
accused of having perverted the laws of our order; 
for that, hciiig a mortal enemy to the House of 
Aspen, thou hast abused thy sacred uiithorily to 
pander to thy private revenge; and to this Wolf- 
slein has been witness. 

Bod. (>hief among oiir circles, I have but acted 
according to our laws. 

Duke.. Thou liast indeed observed the letter 9f 
our statutes, and wo nrii 1 that they do warrant this 
night’s bloody w'ork ! I cannot do unto thee as 1 
w'oiild, but w'hat 1 can I will. 'I’hjiii hast not in- 
deed transgressed our law, hut thou hast wrested 
and aluiscfl it : kneel down, therefore, and place thy 
hands betwixt mine. (Bookric knetls as directed..) 

1 degrade iheu from thy saemd oiTiw {spreads his 
hands, as pushing RonEnic./Voui him.) If after two 
du\H thou dares I to pollute Bavarian ground by thy 
footstips, he it at tin; peril of the steel and the cura. 
(Roderic risciy) 1 dissolve this ineeling {all rise.) 
Jiidgf’s and coiidcAiners cif others, God teach you 
knowledge of yourselves ! {All bend their heads — 
Duke breaks his rod, and comes forward .) 

Bod. Lord Duke, thou hast charged me with 
treachery— thou art my liege loid— hut w'ho else 
dan'S inaintnin the accusation, lies in his throat. 

lien, {rushing from Hie sacristy.) Villaiil! 1 ac- 
cept thy challenge ! 

Bod. Vain boy! my lance shall chastise. thee in 
the lists — there lies my gage. 

Duke. Henry, on thy allegiance, touch it not. (7b 
Roderic.) Lists slialt thou never more enter; lance 
shall thou never more wield {draws his sword.) 
With this sword W’nst thou dubbed a knight ; with 
this sword I dishonour iIiim;--! thy pririce--(A*/riA'c» 
him slightly with the flat of the .sword)— I take from 
thee the degree of knight, the dignity of chivalry • 
37* 
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Thou art no longer a free German nobler ; thou art (Roderio shows a dumb expression of^ rage.") Lav ' 
honourlesa and ri^tleas ; the funeral 'obaoquiea hands on Bertram of Ebersdorf: as 1 live, lie shall 
ahall be performed for thee as for one dead to pay the forfeiture of. his outlawry. Henry, aid ua 
jinightly honour and to fair fame ; thy spurs shall to remove thy father from thiq charnel-house. Never 
be backed from thy heels ; thy arms baffled and re- shall ho know the dreadful secret.^ Be it mine to 
versed by the common executioner. Go, fraudful sooth his sorrows, and to restore the honour of thq 
and dishonoured, hide thy shame in a foreign land ! House of Aspen. -'‘^*** 

{Curtain slowly falls,) 
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PREFACE TO GOETZ OF BERLICHINGEN 


Ronr/. OK nKriT.icmsGEN, tlw hero of ihe following dronm. 
(Iiiiirislu:il III Um* 1'>»1i uMiiury. iliiriiig the reign of Maxiiiiiliaii Ih' 
Fiixf. KiiuMTor of GeniiJiiiy. Pn-vimn to IliH pemul every Ger- 
iiinii Noble liolilmg ii lief iinin< dmtely from the Lioperur. exiT- 
Ciiiefi on hw yitiile a wiieciej* of Moverenriity MjiMinhnnte tii tho 
fiii|H-iiai .iiJthTir*) nlone. TIiiih, Inuii the prinees and preiiile<* 
noHMiyriOi) of eMeii«ive tern torieii. flown to the fee kiiightH niifl 
bnniii><. whose iloiii.iins eoiiAmteil of ii eiiiitlo and a lew iien:s of 
itioiiiiL'iin Hinl forest ground, earh was a petty niiHiiireh itiiori hw 
own piiipeiiy. iiiili-pf ndciil of all contnjl hut the reiiinlo aiipru- 
Diney'ol the EiiiiH-ror. 

Aintiiig the extensive rights cfmfi’rreil hy Kiieli a eonsliliition. 
that ot wio'iiig war iii'iiiiiMt eiieli filher hy their own prt\ii^>nii- 
llionty. wiih iiiosT preeiuuslo a rieeof pnind and nnliiniy hnmiw. 
Thew privHti* wars wore railed fewr/x. iiini Hie privilege of rarry- 
iiiff lluMii on WHS iiaeii'd F<tustifc/if Celiili law ) A j iIm* empire 
aiivaiieisl in rivih/ ition, tne e\ils •■ilteiifliiia lends iM'i'niiie dread- 
liilly roiispinions . eaeh pelty knight was hy liiw eolitli'il foiniike 
war upon his neiglihinirs without :in\ further cereiiimiy liuiii three 
d‘'ys ririwions doli.ii re hy a wrilteii form eiilli Afi-htlhruf K%vii 
the rgiililen Bull, 'tineli remedied sfi iiiiiiiy evils in llie fJemniiiin 
iaiih, lelt this duiigeiiMis privilege ni full xieoiir^ In tnee the 
wsnlenee of every fiee Uiron hreanie ii forlress. froiii whieh, as 
Ins |lli•.slorlS or avarir.* dirtiileil, sullied a hand of loaninders. to 
hiiek Ins niiamd, or to rolleet iin extorted reviMine from tla* tner- 
ehaiits who iip'simed to [lass thniiedi his domain At length 
whole fiiriids of these freeh.iiifing Hollies used to le igUe together 
tfir till' pnrisjse (if ninMnI dfdhnce a'aiii-* tlicir nune |s»\verfnl 
rieighlHMirs, as hkevvisf' lor that of predaloiy iiieiirsioiw Hgaiiwt 
the pniiees, fr(*e towns, and erelesiaslic stHh*<i of the eininie, 
whose vvi .titli leinpti'd the needy li.iroiw tfM*\ereis(> nguiiwt flieiii 
their rtnvileun of wiii'imr priviiN* war Th. se (‘oiifetlerii('n>i« wern 
rietnigiiislii’d hy varioiis tides expre-sive <if llieir oh|ei’t : we find 
anioiiR them the Rrotherliood of tin* ^Inee, the Knights of the 
l!|iMidy Sleeve, &(■ dre If one of the lir<irlh>rhoiHl was iittarkisl, 
the n*Ki niari'hed wilhonl del.iv to his assisianee ; and thus, 
tli(iu?li iiiiliviihndiy weak, the petty fo'idatones tiiiiiiitained thinr 
ground .igiiirist the more powoMiil iiieiniMTs ofih<> eiiipm* Their 
iiidepeii'ieiii'e and p'ivilegcs vvere rero,"iii‘.eH niid seeiired to f hem 
hy inaiiv ediels ; and thoiiL’h li.ited and oeoasioniillv op|>resKed 
h.' the pro ires and oer lesi«istic andioiificN, to whom in return 
they wen' a seoiiP.t* and a |iest. they rontliiiled to miiiufiiin fena* 
rtonsly the go'sl old pnvili ue <ns Ihev termed it) of Fanntrecht, 
wliirli lliey had inlierited from their fiitherii Amid the olivioiis 
mwriiiefs alieiiiliiig aiirli a nlule of eoriety, it must he nltowed 
thill It Wfl^ fierineiillv die liieiins of e(i;|in'' iiit«i exereisi; the high- 
I'Kt heniir Virtues. Men daily exposisl to danger, and livitnr hy 
they'onst.inf^ exertion of their eoiiiai'e, a('(|iiin*d Ihe virliiex os 
well as the vires of a eiivage 'fate ; and among many inslaneea 
of rruelt} iiinl rui'iiie. iK'riir not a few of die ni«e-l exalted valour 
and generosity. If the fortn-ss of a Ginnian kieglit vvae iIkj 
dread «if Ihn wealthy iiieri'lnint and .ilihiil. it vv.is olleii the ready 
and hoKpitahle refuge of Ihe weary pilgrim and otnnessfsl |h-h. 
wilt. Altlinni-li till* owner siih-irited hy the plunder of ti e rieli, 
yet he was freqiieiitiy hriiefi>*eiif to the poor, and lielovisl liv liia 
own fariiilv deiirinients aiiM allies. The spir.f of chivalry donht- 
leRs coiilrihntui nnu Ii to soften the rhnr.ieier ofllioe niar.indnig 
nohles. A re*pi:rl for tlieiiiselves tiiie ht them ceiierosity to- 
wanifi thf'ir tirisoners, iiinl eeriam iirkiiowleilgei^rnliK preveritisl 
niaiiy of*tlie alroepieH wliir.li it mii;!il li ive lieeii exirf'Cted would 
have j* narked iheKu fc'ida No Gern-itn iinhle, liir I'xa'iiplo, if 
nmdt**ii|itive, was ro'iliiied iii fetti rs or in a dnnsisin. hnf re- 
mained a prisoner at liiri'e ni|^iii lijs piini'e. (vvinrh was railed 
Intiffhttu WfJj,) either m ihu rn-.ile of Ins poi*(i"pnir, or in some 
other untre assigned to him 'I'le' sm-ifi sis'cies (<f lioiioiiRilile 
captivny wi^ often indiilguiJ hy lliu Eiupi-ror Ui oni'iidorsofa 


nolilp rank, of whirh pome inatanrea will he found in tlie fuh 
lowing pH gen. 

Sneh was I la* Rtato of the (lerman nohles. when. *in the 7lh 
of Aiignst, I49i, wns published the iiieiiioiiihle ediel of Miixiiiii- 
linn ftir the ('stalilishinent of the inililic peiiee of die empire. By 
tins onliiin lire the right of private war wan loiidly iilirogatisl. 
tinder hi' iM'iialty of tlii' h.in of the empire, to Im* eiilorred hy Iho 
Imprriiil riiamher then institiiled. Tins was at oiire ii si*iiieiiM« 
ofanaiheiiia seeiiliir and spiriiii:il. ronlaimiig the dooms of uni' 
Iwvvry and exi'omiiiiiiiiriitinii. -Tins ordiii:iiiri* w-is highly nrrept- 
iifile to the princes, liishops. mid fit'e towns, who liiid hlllo to 
gain and tunrii to lose in tliesiL perpetual leuils : and they eoiii- 
hiia^l to enToriT it widi no small seventy agaiiiol the petty teinlatje 
Ties — these, on the other hand, .seiisili!" flint llieverv n'ot of flieir 
iinportiinre ronsisii>i| m their privilege of di-rluiiiig iirnate war, 
vvilhiiiu wlurn thev loresnvv they would not loiig he iiMe to inain 
tain their nidi iMTiili'iire, Klriii'ided linrd ni'iiiia.l tlii' exeriifion of 
this ishrt , hy vvliieli their roiilisirraries wen* ilerliired iiiilawlii), 
and all tiii'.iiis taken frtnii tlieiii nl resislnig Ihi-ir rieliei l•l‘lglllNlnr!l. 

UiMjii tla' jiirnnir inlen*slH of llii* priiirt's innl I'lergy on the onu 
h.iiid, and of the free binclit.s iiiul pellv Imiieriiii fi iidatorieK on 
iIh' other ansi' the inriib nis of the follow in*' draiiia. The hem, 
1*111*1/. (if lti*rlii'li>iigen* WHS in realiiy n /.l‘•ll••lls eli.iinpioii for llm 
|•rlvlll*ges of ilie fiei' ki'i'.'lits. *imi| wiA ri'|>eiileill\ laid iinilerlho 
lain (It iheenipin* lor the wnds in wlweh Iw* was engaged, friiiii 
vvhieli he was only released in eoiisi*i|iieiiee of liiuh repidntioii 
liir gallaiilry and geiieroKiiy Ills Ide was |•■lhl's|ll*l| at .Nureni' 
heig. I7SI ; and h'une in eoniit ol his f*x|il« its, widi a deeliiialioii 
offend iKi hi.'ltrief) issiieil him neanist tlint city, will Ih' loniiil 
III Mensel's Kminiry into llistoiv vol iv ^ 

While the prinees aiA tiee kniuhls vviw thus hnnded ni'aiiwt 
rarli other, t la* iM'iioaiits iind hoiidsioi ii remiimed in die iiioitt iih- 
Jeer sl.ile of isiioianee anil op)iriKS|iin ’J his oera^iom-d at ilil' 
ferenl tiniuR the most des|ii rule ini*iirreeiions, lescmhlnig m fhi*ir 
niliire, atnl in the Hlrorili>*s roinmitied l»v tlie I'imoiik insurgents, 
tin' ri'ls'llioiis of Tyh*r rind Cmle in England, or timi ot Ihe Jm; 
V//rr/g in Fraiiee Sin h an event ornns in llu' tol|i>wiiig Tra- 
gedy. Th'*re is also a seeiie foiinded upon Ihe noled liis'itiilioii 
railed the Secret or lnvisil>li* Trihnnid Wiih this I'xlraonliiiary 
jndieiitoiy. till* nienilN rs and exernlionrrs ol whieh were im- 
Known, and met in vern't todiNini todeiidillioseriiiiiiiuds whom 
other courts of jiiMiiee I'oiilil not reach, the r.iig'ihh re.nler hiis 
Is'en made iieiinamti'd hy seveiiil tiaiislalioiiH fioiii the Gi iiiuui, 
l>articii nrlv tin* exc.'ilc'iiL rum iiu‘.i!h iMlIed Heriniin of lliiiui, und 
Air von Diiiliiian. 

TIh* tiillovvipg ilriima was vvritten hy the i*k*giint Author of tho 
Sorrows of Werler, ill iiiiitaliun, it is kiiiI, of tiie iiiiinrier of 
S||,ikspenn* This reKeinlil.inee ih not to ho Innki'd for in tim 
.style or expresHimi. hut in the oiilliin* of the eliararlerR. anil mode 
or eiiiidiitMiiig the incideiiis of |Ih> pie**e. In (ieniiany it is tlio 
oliject of enlhiisi.islie fii|iiiiratioii ; isirlly owing, iloidiltess, to 
the force of imiicnial piir'inlily lowaiiJs n |•e^tflrrllnllre in vvIu'rIi 
tfi" iincH'iir inaiiiii'ra of die country iiA* tiiidifi.lly mid fiircifijy 
Itiinied^ [jOkiiik. however, this iidviiniarn*. niid under nil the du- 
ti els of'a fiaiisiniion, die Tr.'irisliitiir veii'iin-s lo hope tint in 
till* following |Hig' H iheie will -till In* found Miinediiiig to i-xcito 
interest. Siisee lilHTiies have been iiiken wiih tin* original, in 
oniitiing two oi'casional disiinisiiions ii|ion the I'lvil l.iiw tisprao- 
twed III Germany I.neral aiTiirary hits la*i*ri h*ss Ktiidind in the 
traiislafinn, rhiiii an iiiii*iiiiit to convey tin* siii*’ii niul general ef- 
fisd of the fiierp. (J|niii thi* whole, ll is liopi il the version will 
he foniid fiilhfiil ; ofvviiirli tli * Tr.iiislafor is less distrustful, 
owing totbe fnenilsliip of a G nlli inan of lll•.■h lileiary eminenro, 
who has obligingly liikeii ilie tritiiblu of .siipuniiteiiiling tiu! pub* 

Ldlnbur^ht’JflJ'ebruaj u, 1799. 
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WITH .THE IRON HAND. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAL. 


Maximilian, Emperor of Germany. 

Goe'iv. von Behuciiingen, a Jrree Kniffht of Uie 
Em pi re. 

Kli^akkth, his Wife. 

"M \RiA, his Sister. • 

C^iiAHiKs, his Sun — a Boy. ^ 

GkoiuiE, his Pai^e. 

Bishop of Bambcrsf. • 

Adei.dkht von VVeislingen, a Free German Knight 
of the Empire. 

Adei'a v«»n Walldohp, ^Vitlow of the Count of 
VVaUdorf. 

Leihtuaut, a Courtier of the Bishop's. 

Abhot of Fultinhy residing at the Bishop's court. 
^)li:ahiits, a IhHor of Laics. 

Brothe.r Martin, a Monk. 

Hans von Selriss, ) Free Knights^ in allir 

Frascis smin Sevkingbn, S ance with Goetz. 
Lbksr, a ('arnlUr. 

F u ANc: I s, S/u i re to Weisli ngen. 

Female Attendant on Ade.la, 

President^ Accuser^ and Avenger of the Secret 
Trihumil. 

Imperi nl Com m issioner.t 


Mezleb, 

SlEVERS, I 

ffiNK, > Leaders of the Insurgent Peasantrym 
Kohl, , 1 
J 

7*1150 Alerchants of Nuremberg. 

Magistrates of Ifietbron. 

Maximilian Stump, a Vassal of the Palsgrave 
An Unknoitn. 

Bride's Father t ^ 

Bride.^ > Peasants. 

Bridegroom^ ) 

Gipsy Captain. , 

Gip.sy Mother and lITomen. 

Stioks and Wolp, Gipsies. 

Im pe ria f Co plain. 

Imperial OJicers. 

Innkeeper 

Sentinel. • • 

Serjeant-at-arms. 

Imperial Soldiers— IVoopcrs belonging to Goetx^ 
to Sclbissf to Seekinnen^ and to HeisUngen— 
Peasants--- Gipsies — Judges of the Secret 7V.*- 
bunuL— Jailers — Courtiers^ «f*c. 4*c. 


ACT I, 


An Inn at Schwarzmherg in Franconia. 

Mjwleh and Sikvers, two Swabian Peasants^ are 
seated at a table -At the fre^ at some distance 
from thein^ two Cavaliers from Bamberg -Phe 
Innkeeper. 

, Sice, llniiscl ! Another cup of brandy— and Chris- 
tian nieaRiiro. 

Innk. Tlioii art a Never-enough. 

Me::. {ajMrt to Sievers.) Repeat again that about 
Berlichiiigcn — ^These Bainbcrgers sceyi to take of- 
fence ; *they look sulky. 

Sice. Rainbergers ! — What arc they about here? 
Mez. WVisIingeii has been two days up yonder at 
the castle with the Earl— they came with liitii from 
1 kiio^i^ riot where; they arc his attciidanis— Hu is 
about to return hack to*Bamberg. 

Siee. Who is that Weislingcn '7 
AIcz. The Bisliop of Bamberg’ .s right hand ! a 
powerful lord, who lies lurking for the means of 
playing Goetz some trick. 

-p Siev. He had better take care of himself. 

Alez. Prithee tc^ that storv once more. {Aloud.) 
ITow long is it since Goetz had a new dispute with 
the Bishop? I thought all had been reconciled and 
smoothed up between them. 

Siev. Ay! Reconciliation with Priests! — When 
the Bishop saw he could do no good, and always 
got the worse at hard blows, he complained to the 
Circle, and took cure to make a good accommoda- 
tion; while honest Berlichingcn was condemned 
unheard, as he always is, even when lie has the 
"ight. 


Mez. God bless him ! a worthy nobleman. 

Siev. Only think! Was it not shameful? The* 
have now imprisoned a page of his, even without 
the least crime— but they will be soon mauled for 
that. 

Alez. How Htiinidly the last enterprise misgave ! 
The Priest would nave been in a furious chafe. 

Siev. I do not believe it was owing to negligence — 
Look you, all had been disco veied by Goetz’ spies; 
we had the very best intelligence when the Bishop 
would come from the baths, with how many attend- 
ants, and which way ; and, bad it not been betrayed 
by some false brother, Goetz would have blessed his 
bath for him. 

1 Bam. What are you prating there about our 
Bishop 7 I think you seek a scufllc. 

Siee. Mind your own matters ; you have nothing 
to do with oiir innle. 

2 Bam. Who taught you to speak disrespectfully 
of our Bishop.? ^ 

Sif.v. Am P to answifr your questions? — Only 
mind the gluttons— I The 1 Bumherger strikes him 

a box on the car. 

Mez. Fell the hound dead. 

2 Bam. Here ! if you dare— 

f I'hey fall upon each other ; a scujle. 

Link, {separating them.) Will you remam qiiiet ! 
Zounds ! Get out or the house if you have any thinir 
to do together : in this place I will have order aiirl 
decency, {lie gets the Bamberg Cavaliers out at 
thx dour .) — And wnat did you want, ye asses? 

Alez. No bad names. Hansel ! your glasses may 
sulfer. Come, comrade, we’ll go and have the 
game out. 

Enter two Cavaliers. 

1 Cav. What’s the matter? 
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Siev. Ah! Good day, Peter !— Good day, Beta!— 
Prom whiNice? 

2 Cav. {mnkinff aiuns.) You understand, not to 
mention whom we serve. 

Siev. Is your master Goetz fur from this at pre- 
sent? 

1 Cav. Hold your peace !— TTaveyou had a quarrel? 

You must nave met the fellows without— 
they are BainhorKcra. 

1 Cf/r. What brings them here? 

Sier. They attend Weisliiigeii, who is above with 
the Earl at the Castle. 

1 Cav, Weislingeii? 

2 Car. {aside to his compavion.) Peter, we havt 
toumJ the gainc.—How long lias lie been lieie? 

Mez. Two days— but lieVfocs oft* to-day, as 1 heard 
one of the rascals say. 

1 Cor. {aside.) Did I not tell thee he was here? — 
We have now no lime to spare— (\jme— 

Sirr. Help us first to drub the Hainbergera. 

2 fV/r. There are already two of you - We must 

away — Adieu ! {Kxrunt both Cavaliers, 

Siev. Flinching dogs, these troopers! They won’t 
fight a stroke without pay. 

Mez. 1 could swear they have sometliing on 
hand.- Whom do they sryve? • 

Siev. I should hardly tell They .servo Goetz. 

Mez. S5o! — Well, now will w’e out upon these 
dogs— While I have a qiiarterstatf, 1 care not for 
I heir spits. 

Siev. if we durst but once drub their masters so, 
who drag the skin over our ears ! • LA.'j:euii^. 

kSCene li. 

Scene changes to the front oJ% a Cottage in a thick 
Forest. 

Goetz de Beiiliciiingen discovered walking among 
the trees before the door. 

Coeiz. Where Ihiger my servinta?— I must walk 
up and liown, or sleep will overcome me -Five days 
and nights already upon the watch— But freedom 
gives relish to this inode of life; and when I have 
mee, Weislingeii, 1 may have some rest.— a 
glass of wine and drinks; looks at the Jlask.)^ 
Again empty. George !— While this and my cou- 
rage last, 1 can laugh at their principalities and 
powers 1 -They send round their favourite Weislin- 
gen to their uncles and cousins to calumniate my 
character- -Very well— I am awake.— Thou didst 
escape me, Bisho]) ; but thy dear Weislingen may 
pay the scoro.- George!— Docs tho boy not hear?— 
George! George! 

Enter Geobge, endearmiring to put off the corslet 
of a full-grown man. 

Goetz. What ktyit thee? Wert thou asleep?— 
What masquerade is this, in the doyil’s name? — 
Come hither; thou dost not look amiss. Don’t be 
ashamed, hew ; thou art gallant. Ah ! if thou couldst 
but fill it! -Is it Hans’s cuirass? 

Geo. He wished to sleep a little, and unclasped it. 

Goetz. He is more delicate than his master. 

Geo. Du not be angry ! 1 took it gently away and 
put it on, and took niy father’s old sword from the 
wall, and sallied out to the meadow — 

Goetz. And laid about you ?— Fine work among 
the brambles and thorns !— Is Hans qsleep ? 

Geo. He started up acd cried to me when you 
called ' 1 was trying to unclasp it when I heard you 
twice or thrice. 

Goetz. Go take back his cuirass to him, and tell 
him to be ready with the horses. 

Geo. 1 have fed them and rubbed them well 
down : 4hey niay come out when you will. 

Goetz. Bring me a stoup of wine. Give Hans a 

f lass, and tell him to be merry— there is good cause; 
expect the. return of my scouts every moment. 

Geo. Ah ! mighty sir ! * 

Goetz. What’s the matter with thee ? 

Geo. May 1 not go along ? 

Goetz. Another time, (h-orge ! When wc arc in- 
ercepting merchants and plundoriiig wagons - 
Oeo. Another time!— You have said tliat so often. 


I — O this time, this time ! I will only skulk behind ; 

I just peep lit a Side — 1 will gather up all the shot ar- 
rows fuf you. 

Goetz. The next time, George!— You must first 
have a proper dress ; a hauberk, and a lance. 

Geo. Take me with you ! — Had | been with you 
last time, you would not have lost your crossbow. ^ 

froefz. Do you know that ? ^ 

Geo. You tbrew it at your antagonict'a head ; one 
of his squires picktyl it up, and ran off with it.— 
Don’t I know it? 

Goetz. J^id my people tell you so ? 

Geo. O yes: and fordoing so, I play them all sorts 
of tunes oVutbc fife while they dress the horses, and 
teach theiii such charming songs — 

Goetz. Thou art a biave boy. 

Geo. Take me with >ou to prove myself so. 

Goetz. Till! next time, on my word ! —Thou must 
not go to i attic unarmed os thou art— Besides, the 
approaching hour n quires men. 1 tell thee, my buy. 
It will be a dear tiiiie— Princes shall their trea- 
sure from a man they hate. Go, George, give Hans 
bis armour again, and bring me wine. — {Exit 
Georue.)- Where can iny people stay?- It is in- 

cotnpreliensible ! A monk! What brings him 

here? {Enter lirolher Martin ) Worthy father, 
goed evening ! Whither so late ? Though a man of 
sarrt'd pence, tlvm shuniest many knights. 

Mar. , Thanks, noble sir ! — I stand before yon an 
unworthy brolhcr of the order of St. Augustin; my 
christened name Martin, from the holy saint. 

Goetz. You are tired, brother Martin, and without 
doubt thirsty. {Enter George with wine.) Here, 
ill good time, comes wine! 

Mar. For me a draught of water. I dare drink 
no wine. 


Goetz. Is it against your vow? 
Mar. Noble sir, to (Iriiik ^ 


, w’ine 18 not against my 

vow ; but because w'inc when drunken is against 
my vow, therefore I drink it not. 

Goetz. How do you mean? 

Mar. When thou hast eaten and dntnken, thou 
art ns it were new born— stronger, bolder, npier for 
action. After wine thou art double what thou 
shouldst be ! - twice us ingenious, twice as cnlcrpri- 
sing, and twice ns active. 

Goetz. True— 1 feel it so. 

Mar. Therefore sliouldst thou drink it— but we — 
[George brings water. Goetz speaks to him 

avart. 

Goetz. Go to the road from Darbach ; lie down 
with thy ear to the earth, and listen for the tread of 
horses. Return immediately. [George goes out. 

Mar. But wc. on the other hand, when wc have 
eaten and drunken, are the reverse of what^ wo 
should be. Our sleepy digestion depresses our men- 
tal powers I in a weak body such sloth excites de- 
sires, which increase with the cause which pro- 
duced them. 

Goetz. One glass, brother Martin, will not set 
you asleep. You have come far to-day— him 
to trine.)— Here’s to all warriors 1 

Mar. In God’s name 1—1 cannot defend idle peo- 
ple— yet all monks are not idle; they do what they'' 
can : 1 am just come from St. Bede, where 1 slept 
last night. The Prior carr,icd me into their garden, 
where they had raist^d beans, excellent sglla^ cab- 
bages to a wish, and such cauliflowers and arti- 
chokes as you will hardly And in Europci 

Goetz. That is no part of yoiir business ? [ Goes 

mit and looks anxiously after the boy. Returns. 

Mar. Would God had made me a ganleiier, or 
some other labourer, I might then have been happy 1 
My Abbot loves me; the convent is involved m bu- 
siness ; he knows I cannot rest idlb, and so he wnds 
me to manage what is to be done : I go to the Bishop 
jf Constance. 

Goetz. Another glass— A happy expedition ! 

Mar. The like 

Goetz. Why do you lodk at me so fixedly, bro- 
ther ? 

Mar. I was admiring your armour. 

Goetz. Would you have liked a suit ? It is heavy 
and toilsome to hear. 
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Mar. What is not toilsome in this world But 
vkhatso much so as to renounce our very nature I 
Povertv. chastity, obedieiice~thrce vows, each of 
which sinulyia dreadful m humanity— united, insup- 
portable ; and to spend a lifetime under this burden, 
or to pant coidfortless under the depressing load of 
llirtillendcd conscience— Ah ! Sir Knight, what are 
the toils of ^iir life coniparwl to the sorrows of a 
stats which, from a niisintcrpretw notion of the 
Deiiv, condemns ns crimes etreii those actions and 
de-^ircs through which we exi|^. j 

Gaetz. W’ere your vow less sacred, I would mvefl 
VO' I a suit of armour and a steed, and we should go 

^*^A/IiI\*WouUI to heaven my shoulders had strength 
to hear harness, and my nnii to unhorse an enemy ! — 
Poor weak hand, accustomed to swine censers, to 
bear crosses and banners of pence, how couldst 
thou manage the lance and falchion T My voice, 
tuned oiilj^to Aves and Hnlleluinhs, would be a he- 
rald of my frenkness to a superior enemy ; other- 
wise should no vows keep me from entering an or- 
der founded by the Creator himself. 

Gnelz. To our happy return ! [Drinks. 

Mur. I pledue you upon your account only ! llc- 
tnrn to my prison must be to me ever unhappy. 
When you, Sir Knight, return to your walls %vith 
the eonseioiisness of your strength and gallantry, 
which no fatigue can diminish; when ysu, for the 
first time, after a lung absence, stretch yourself un- 
armed upon your bed, secure from the attack ofciic*- 
mi« s, and give yourself up to a sleep, sweeter than 
the draught after thirst— then can I apeak of hap- 
piness. 

Goefz. And aeconlingly it comes but seldom ! 
yl/irr. But when it does come, it is a foretaste of 
porudifte. When you return back laden with hos- 
tile spoils, and tell, Such a one I struck from his 
horse en*. lie could diseliargo his piece— such another 
1 overt lire, w, horse and man then you ride your 

Castle around, and 

Godz. What mean youl 

Alar. And vour wife— (/-’iV/a a elass.y-To the 
health of your lady I You have one / 

GnHz. A virtiioui^ noble wife ! 

. Afar. Well for him who can say so ; his life is 
doulded. The blessing was denied for me, yet was 
It the hiiishirig crown of creation. [He wines his eyes. 

Goetz, {aside.) I grieve for him. The sense of 
his situation chills his heart. 


Erter Geobge, breathless. 

Glo. My Lord, my Tjord, horses at the gallop! — 
tvfo of them — ^'Fhey for certain— 

Gac/z. Bring out rny atM>d ; let Hans mount. 
Farewell, dear brother! He cheerful and duteous; 
God will give space for cxoriion. 

ATur. Let me request vour name, 

Goetz. Pardon me — Farewell ! 

[Gives his left hand. 

Mar. V^hy the left? — Am 1 unworthy of the 
knightly right hand? 

Goetz. Were you the Rmperor, yoiT must be satis- 
fied with this. My right hand, though not nseic.ss 
in combat, is unresponsive to llie grasp of aflcction. 
It is one with its mail’d gauntlet — You see, it is 
ironi • 

Mar. •Then art thou Goetz of Berlicliingcn. I 
thank thee, Henwm, who hast shown me the man 
whom princes hate, but to whom the oppressed 
throng ! Let me kiss this hand, let mo kiss it. 

Goetz. You must not! 

• Mar. Let me, let me -Thou hand, more worth 
than the relic through which the most sacred blood 
has flowed ! dead though they seemesi, thou livest 
a witness of the noblest confidence in God. 

I Goetz adjusts his helmet^ and takes his lance. 

Mar. There was a monk among ua about a year, 
who visited you whci^your hand was shot oft be- 
fore Tiandshut. How ho used to tell us what you 
aiifTered, and your grief at being disabled for your 
profession of arms ; till you heard of one who had 
also lost a hand, and yet served long a gallant 
knight. I akall never forget it. 

VoL. VIII. 


Enter Peter and the other Cavalier. They speak 
apart with Goetz. 

. Mor. {ffoinff on.) 1 shall never forget his words 
*ke most unreserved confidence 
m God t If I had twelve hands, what wbuld they 
avail me without his grace? then may I with only 

one and heaven to friend” 

Hnslach too? {Returns to 
Martin.) Farewell, w'urthy brother 1 

Alar. Forget me not, as I shall never forget thee I 
. 1 flOETZ and Ais 'I ruopers. 

Alar. The sight of him touched my heart— Ho 
spoke not, and my spirit sunk under his— Yet it is a 
pleasure to have seen a great man. 

Geo. Worthy sir, you^ill sleep hero ? 

Alar. Can 1 iiavc a bed ? 

Geo. No, sir ! I know a bed only by hearsay; in 
our lodgings there is but straw. 

Alar. It will serve. What is thy name ? 

Geo. George, sir. 

Afar. George ! — Thou hast a gallant patron-saint. 

Geo. They say he was a knight ; that would 1 
like to be ! 

• Alar. Stop ! ( Takes a piciure from his breviary^ 
and gives it to the Page.) There thou hast him— 
follow ms example ; he ilrave, and fear God. 

[Exit into the cottage. 

Geo. Ah ! what a charming grny steed !-lf I Had 
but one like that— and the gilded nriiioiir— There is 
an ugly dragon- -At present 1 shoot nothing but 
sparrows. O St. George! make me but tall and 
strong; give me p lance, uriiioiir, and a horse, and 
then let the dragon come against me when it will. 

^ [ExiL 

SdRiVR III. 


rogue! that 1 
There was ones 


An Apartment in Jaxihansni, the Castle of Goetz 
of Jlerlidtingen. 

Elizabeth, Maria, and Charles, discovered. 
Cluir. Pray iipV, dear aunt, tell me again that 
story of the gooil ehild j it is so pretty— 

Maria. Do you tell it to me, little roj 
may see if you pay attention. 

Char. Wall tlieii till 1 think- 
upon ’—1 es— There was once upon n lime a child, 
and his mother was sick; so the child went”— 
Alaria. No, no !— ” 'J’hcri said ills mother” — 
Char. ” I am sick”— 

Alaria. “And cannot go out ;”— 

Char. ” And gave hiiii money, and said, Go and 
buy yourself a breakfast.” 

Maria. “ The child went.— There met him an old 
man that was”— Now Gharics 1 
Chur. — “ that was — old” — 

Maritu Iruleed !— " iliHt was not able to walk, 
and^ said, Dear child”— 

Char, —“give me sornethflig; I have cat not a 
morsel yesterday or to-d.'Hy. I’hen the child gave 
him the money” — 

Alaria. —“that should have bought his break- 
fast.” 

Char. “ Then said the old man” — 

Alaria. “ Then the old man took the child by the 
linnd”-— 

Char, —“by the hand, and said— and became a 
fine beHitiifiil saint — and said” — 

Alaria. “Dear child ! the sacred Virgin rewards 
thee for thy Vnt^olenc^ihrough me : whatever sick 
person thou touchest” — 

L was the right 

hand, I think. 

Alaria. Yes. 


Char, —‘‘he will immediately become well.” 

Alaria. Then the child went hoiiie,eancl cuiila 
not speak for joy”— 

Char. — “ and fell upon his mother’s neck and 
wept.” ^ 

Alaria. “ Thea the mother cried, What’s the mat- 
ter with me 7 and became”— 

Char. — “ became— became”— 

Alaj^. You do not mind— “and became well. 
And the child cured kings and emperors, and be- 
came so rich that he built a great abbey.’ 
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Eliz. 1 cnnnot understand why my husband 
Htap. ITu hits been uway live days and nights, 
and he expected to have done his business much 
sooner. 

Maria., I am very uneasy about it. Were I mar- 
ried to a man who ever incurred such danger, 1 
should die the first day. 

Kliz. Tiicrelbrc 1 thank God, who has made me 
of harder stuff! 

Char. But must my father always ride out, when 
it is BO dangerous? 

Maria. Siicli is his good pleasure. 

Eliz. Indeed he must, dear Cliarles ! 

Char. Why? 

Eliz. Do you not remember the last time he rode 
out, when lie brought you ifliese fine things ? 
f?iar. Will he bring me any thing now? 

Eliz. I believe so. I.lNtfii ; Thf're was a poor 
man at Stntgnrd who sliotexeellently with the bow, 
and gained a priztJ IVom the iiiagistrates— 

Char. Ilowmiieh? 

Eliz. A hundred dollars and afterwards they 
would not pay him. 

Maria. That was base, Charles. 

('har. Shabby people! 

Eliz. The poor man enipe to your father, and be- 
Boiiglit him to help linn to his money; then your 
father rodi* i*!!! anil intercepted two convoys of mer- 
chandise', and plagued them till thev paiif the mo- 
ney. Would not you have ridden out too ? 

( 'har. No --For one must go through thick* woods, 
where there are gipsies and witches - 
Eliz. Von little rogue ! —Afraid of witches ! 
Maria. You are right, Charles !— Live at home in 
your castle, like a ipiiet Clirisfiaii knight— One may 
do a great deal of good out ofi one’s own fortune. 
These. redres.s<*rs of wrongs do more harm than good 
by their interferenee. 

Eliz. Sister, you know not what you are saying— 
God grant our boy may turn brave as he grows up, 
and pull down tliAt WoiMlingeii,''who has dealt so 
faithlessly with iny luisbaiul ! 

Maria. We cannot agree in this, Eliza— My bro- 
ther is highly incensed, and thou art so also ; but 1 
am cooler in the business, and can be less inveterate. 
Eliz. Weisliiigen cnnnot be defended. 

Maria, What 1 have heard of him has pleased 
me -Even thy Inisbiind speaks him good and affec- 
tionate — How happy was their youth when they 
were both pages of honour to the Margrave ! 

Eliz. That may be: -But only tell me, how can 
the man be good who lays aiiihushes for his best 
and truest friend ? who has sold his service to the 
enemies of iny husband I and, by invidious iiiisrep- 
rcseiitntions, Hheiiates from us our noble Emperor, 
naturally ho gracious? 

[/I horn winded. 

Char. Papa ! Pap*. ! 

I77ic Warder sounds his horn, Henry opens the 
Hate. 

Eliz. There he comes W'ith booty ! 

Euler Pkter. 

Ptler. Wo hove hunted— we have caught the 
game !- -God save you, noble ladies ! 

FAiz. Have you Weisliiigen? 
peter. Himself, and three follow'ers. 

Eliz. How come you to stay so long? 

Peter. Wo watelii'd for Ipm bet<.vot'n Niirenibcrp 
and Bamberg, but he did not come, thoiigli we 
know he had set out. At length w'e found liiiii ; he 
had struck oif sideways, and was living quietly with 
the Earl at Sekwarzeiiborg. 

Eliz. Then will' niy liushand have Atm next for 
antiieinfc. ^ . 

Peter. 1 told fins immediately to my mastei^TJp 
and away we rude for the forest of Haslacli. And 
it was eiiriotis, w'hilc we were riding thitlier that 
night, that a shepherd was wa*ching, and fiv 
wolves fell upon the tlock, and were taken. Then 
my master laughed, and said. Good luek to us all. 
dear companion, both to you and us ! — And the goor 
•men overjoyed us.— Just then Weisliiigen came ri- 
ding along with four attendants — 


Maria. My heart shudders in my bosom. 

Peter. My comrade and I throw ourselves sud- 
denly on him, and clung lo him as if we were one 
boily, while my nfiister and others fell upon the 
servants. They were all taken, except one who es- 
ca^ni. 

Elii I am curious to see him— Will they ccrrfl 
loon? 

Peter. Immediately— They are riding over the hill. 
Maria. He will be cast down and uejeeted. 

Peter. He looks gloomy enough. 

Maria. The sight bf his distress will grieve me ! 
Etiz. O ! I must get food ready — You must be aU 
lungry. 

Peter. Right hungry, truly. 

Etiz. Take the cellar keys, and draw the best 
wine— You have deserved the best. 

Char. I'll go with aunt. 

Maria, (i’onic then, you rogue ! 

[Exeunt i 'iiARLRs and Maria. 
Peter. He’ll never be his father- Athis years he 
was in the stable — 

Enter Goetz, Weisuxckk, IIavs, and other Ca- 
ralicrSf as from horseback. 

Goetz, {laying his helmet and sword on a table.') 
IJnHasp my armour, and give me iiiy doublet -Ease 
refresh me.«i" Brother Martin said well— You 
have put vs out of wind, Weisliiigen ! 

LWeislingeh answers nothin u, but paces up and 
down. 

Goetz. Be of good heart ! —Come, unarm yourself! 
— Where are voiir clothes?— Not lost, 1 hopi;, in the 
seiifllc?— (7V» the attendants.) (to, ask liis ser- 
vants; open the trunks, and sec that nothing is 
missing. — Or I can lend you some of mine. 

Weis. Let mo remain us 1 arn- It is nlloRje. 
Goetz. I can give you a liandsome clean doublet, 
hut it is only of linen -It has grown too little for 
me I had it on at the marriage of the lA>rd Pals- 
grave, when your Bishop was so incensed at me. — 
About a fortnight before 1 had sunk two of bis ves- 
sels iirmn the Maine— I was going up stairs to the 
venison in the inn nt Heidt'fberg, with Francis of 
Soekingen. Before you get mute up, there is a 
landing place with iron-rails- there stood the Bish- 
op, uml gave Frank Ins hand as he passed, and the 
like to me that was close behind him. 1 laughed in 
my sleeve, ami went to the Landgrave of Hanaii, 
who was n^^nys iny noble friend, and told him, 
“The Bi.slioo lin.s given inn hi.s hand, but I w'ot well 
he dal not know me.” The Bishop heard me, for 1 
was speaking loud — He mine to us iingnlv, and 
said, “ True, I gave thee iiiy hand, because 1 kiww 
thee not indeed.”— To which I answered, “I mark- 
ed that, my l<ord : and so take your shake of the 
hand back again !' — The niaiiikin’s neck grew reel 
as a erah for spite, and he went up the room and 
complained to the Pul.sgrave Lewis and the Prin- 
cess of Na.s.sau.— But we have hud much to do to- 
gether since that. 

1 wish you would leave me to myself! 
Goetz. Why so ?— I entreat you to beat rest. You 
are in iny power, and 1 will not misuse it. 

That I am little anxious about— Your duty 
as a knight prescribes your ■‘aindiict. 

Goetz. And you know how sacred it is to me, 

I niii taken — What follows is mditlerciit. 
Goetz. Vwii should not say so. — Had you been 
taken by a prince, and shut up fettered in a dungeon, 
your gaoler directed to drive sleep from your eyes— * 

Enter Serrantswifh clothes. Weislineen unarms 
and shifts h i mself. Enter ^ harlus. 

Char. Good morrow, papa! 

Goetz, {kisses Aim.) (^ood morrow, boy!— How 
have you lieeii behaving? 

Char. Very well.— Aunt says I am a good boy. 
Goetz, That’s riglit. ^ 

Char. Have you brought me any thing? 

Goetz. Nothing this tune. 

Char. I have learned a great deal- 
Goetz, Aye ! 

Char. Shall I tell you about the good boy ? 
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Gofft. After dinner. . 

Char. And I know soTnetliinB else. 
Goetz. What may that be ? 




the 

Doj'oii know the Lord of Brrlipliinj?en 7 
-iChnrlenst'nrnathim.) With all h» rxteiieive 
leorriiii^ lie does not knowliis own father. Whom 
does Jaxthaiison belong tol ,• , , 

Chur. “ Jaxiliaiiseii is a villoge and castle upon 
the-Iaxt”— , , 

Godz. I did not ask about that— I Knew every 
•aib. pa-«s, and ford about the place, belore ever I 
..new tile name of the villai^e, castle, or river.— -Is 
your mother in the kitchen? . 

Char, ^■es, papa !— They arc dressing a lamb, 
with nice wliite turnips. 

Goetz. J)^ voii know that too, Jack Turnspit? 
Chor. Aml*my aunt is roasting an apple for me 
to enl afier dinner— 

Godz. Cairt you eat it raw ? 

Chor. It tastes better roasted. 

Gottz. you must have a lid-hit, must you? — 
Weislmgeu, 1 Wtll lie with vou iiuiiiediately— I gp to 
see my wife.— t’ome, Charles! ^ 

Chiir. WIto is liiai man? 

Goilz. Hid him welcome. — ^'fell him to lie cheer- 
ful. • 

Char. Theru’s my hand, man ! — Be cheerful— for 
the dinner will be ready soon. 

JVeio. (/«/•> if up the. rhlld and Lhs'cs him.) Happy 
hoy! that knowest no worse evil iliim the delay of 
• dinner. ilTay you live to have imieh joy in yoursoii, 
Berln'Iiiu.ireu ! ^ , 

Cfjf/r! Where there is most liaht, the shadea are 
deepest.— Yet 1 thank God f<»r him. ’ We’ll see. what . 
tlirv nrealmiit. [Krit irifli Charfes and Serranta. | 
IPdV. O that I could l)ut wake and find this all a 
dream! In the power of Bcrliehingon !-of him 
•from whom I had so far detached niysidf— whoso 
remembrance I shunned like fire— whom I li(mt*d t<» 
oveniower !— and he still ilu? old true-hearted Goel'/! 
—0 Ailclliert ! ooiildst thou recall the days when we 
played a.sehildreii, and drove theiniinic chase round 
this hall ; then thou luvedst him, pri'/cilst him as 
lliy soul ! VVlio can be near him ami hate him ? 
Alas! I arn not here such ns I was-linppy days, 
ye are. pone— There in his ehair by the chimney sat 
old Beriiehingen, while we played around him, and 

loved each other like, eheruhs ! How anxious 

will be the Bishop and nil niy friends !— Well ; I wot 
the ^'hdle eoiinlry will sympathi/e with iny niisfor- | 
tune. But what does it avail? Can that reflection 
give me the peace after wdiich 1 struggle? 


J^e-enter Guetx with wine and beakers. 

Goetz. W'e'll take a glass till dinner is ready. | 
Come, sit di^wn— think your.self at home ! Coiisi. | 
der you are • once more the guest of Goetz. It » 
long since w'e have eat aide by side, arid emptied a 
flagon logerher— Gome: a light heart! 

fKis. Those times are over. 

Goetz. God forbid ! Wc shall hardly find more 
plensan4 days than ihoae which we spent together 
at the Mnrfirave’s court -r-when wc were inseparable 
night and day. 1 think with pleasure on the days 
of my youth. — Do you renicniher the batile I had 
with rlie Pulander, and how 1 broke his frizzled pate 
ibr him ? 

..JVeU. It was at table ; and he struck at you with 
a knife. • 

Goetz. However, I came off conqueror— And you 
had a quarrel upon the account with his comrade. 
We always stuck together like brave boys-^H/ia 
and hands to Weislingen.) I shall never forget 
how the Margrave used m call ns Castor and Pol- 
ux : it does me good to think of it. 

Weis. The Bisiinp of Wurtzburg called us so first, 

Goetz. That Bishop was a learned clerk, and 
jvithal .«o gentle— I shall remember as long as I live 
how he used to curess us, praise our union, and de- 


senhe the good fortune of the man who has an 
adopied brother in a friend, • 

IjVis. No more of that ! 

Goetz. Does it displease you ? I know nothing 
more delightful after a latigue. than to talk over old 
stones. Inileed, when I recall to mind how wo 
were almost the same being, hotly and soul, and 
how' I thought wc were to continue so nil our lives 
— Was not that my sole eoinftirt when this hand 
w'os shot away at Laiuishut, and when you nursed 
and tended me like a brother 7 1 hoped Adelbert 
would in future be my right hand.— And now— 
Alas! 

Goetz. Ilndst thou followed me w'ht'ii I wished 
thee to go ti> Brnhaiit with me, nil wtniUl have re- 
mained well. Rut then that unhappy turn for 
Goiirt-dnnglmg seized thee, and thy coquetting and 
flirting with idle women,— I always told thee, when 
thou w'oiililst mix with these lounging, begging 
Court- sycophants, and entertain them with gossip* 
ing about uuluekly iiiatclies and seduced girls, and 
such trash ns they are interested about— I always 
told thee. Adolhert, thou will hecotne a rogue. 

•Wc#s\ >Vhy nil this? 

Godz.^ Wouhi to God J could forget it, or that it 
weft*, otherwise !- Art thou iu»t aa free and ns nobly 
born ns any in Germany, iiulenemlent, holding un- 
der the Emperor alone- and dost tiioii not crouch 
among‘4t vassals? — Wliat is the Bishop to thee? 
Allow he is thy neighbour, and eaii do thee a shrewd 
turn, hast thdn not an arm and friends to requito 
him in kind ? Art.thou ignorant of (lie uolile situa- 
tion of a freekriighl. who rests only upon God, the 
Eiiipt ror, and himself, that tl\^>ii ennst hear tliiia to 
crawl at the footsioiihof a sellisii nmlieitMis Priest . 

II fi!». Ta*l me speak ! 

Godz. What ennst thou say ? ^ 

HVfV. You bulk upon the Princes us the wolf 
upon the shepherd. And yet, eansl tlioiildniiic them 
for uniting in the ilWenee of tlieirVrriiones and jiro- 
perty? Are thi‘V a moment secure from the unruly 
chivalry of your free knights, who plunder their vas- 
Hiils upon the very high-road, and seek their eiistles 
and towns? Wnilc upon tin* frontiers the public 
enemy threaten to overrun the lands of oiir dear 
Emperor, and, while he needs the.ir assistnnee, they 
can scarce maintain their own security -is it not 
our good genius whicdi at this rnoiiieiit suggests a 
mean of bringing peace to Germany, of seeuring the 
administration of justice, and giving to great and 
small the blessings of ipiiel? Kor this purpose is 
our confederacy ; and dost thou blame us fur secu- 
ring the protection of the powerful Princes oiir neigh- 
bours, instead of relying on that of the Emperor, 
w'hn is so far removi d from us, and is hardly able to 
protect himself? 

Godz. Ye-s, yes, I understand you. Weislingen, 
w'ere the Princes as you psiirii them, wc siioulii bo 
all agrei'd— all at peace and quiet ! Yes, every bird 
of prey naturally likes to eat its plunder undisturbed. 
The general w^eal ! -They will hardly acquire un- 
timely gray hairs in studying for that ! — .\nd with 
iheEinperor tliey play a /iile game— Every day curries 
some new ailvi«cr and gives Ins opinion. The Em- 
peror means well, and would gladly put things to 
rights— hut hceause *a great man can soon give an 
order, niul hv a single word put a thousonahands 
into motion, tiwrefore.lliinks his orders will be 
ns Npeerillv neeomplished. Then come oniinances 
upon ordinances contradictory of each other, while 
the Princes nil the while obey those only which 
serve their own interest, and help them to press un- 
der till ir footstool their less powerful neighbours— 
and all the while they talk of the quiet aiid^icaee of 
the Empire!— 1 will be sworn, many none thanks 
Goil in his heart that the Turk keeps the Emperor 
from looking into these affairs ! 

Weis. You view^hings your own way. 

Goetz. So floes every one. The cjiiestion is, 
which IS the right light in which they should be re- 
garded ?— .And your plans are of the darkeat. 

Weis. Yon may say what you will; 1 am you 
prisoner. , 

Godz. When your conscience is fr^, so are you 
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i'ook pprpenrliciilnrly down upon the river~a pros- 
pect which would detain one for hours. 

JSnfiir Elizabeth. 

Eliz. What wouidst thou 'I 
fioetz.- You too must give your hand, and say, God 
blesH you I -They are a jmir. 

Eliz. So soon 7 

OoUz. But not unexpected. 

Eliz. May ye ever love each other with the same 
anection as now — and as your love, so be your hap- 
piness ! 

WcU Amen ! On that condition I ensure it. < 
Gocti Tlie, bridegroom, niy dear, must perforce 
iway for n while; for this great event makes it need- 
ful fur hmi to settle some coiicitiih at iioiiio. He 
must bid adieu to the Bishop's i kuirf, in order that 
that connexion may be broken off by degrees -Then 
he must rescue his property from the hands of some 

seliish stewards— and Hut come, sister -come, 

Elizabeth ; his squire has perhaps sumc private mes- 
sage to him. 

iVeis. None but what you may hear. 

Goetz. Needless :-~Francomans and Swabians! 
now that you arc one of us, wc may hid tlieir Might- 
inesses, the princes, dtdiunce to tlieir beard. 

[K.rt!unt Gioetz, l^LizABETif, Ma^ia. 
IVeis. {alone.) Goil in Heaven! - and const thou 
have reserved such happiness for one so unwor- 
thy 7 -It is too much for my heart. How meanly I 
dcriendcd upon wretched fools, whom I thought 1 
was governing by superiority of intrigue, snhservieiit 
to the glance of homage-denmnding princes ! — 
Goetz, my faithful Goetz, (hoq hast restored me to 
myself— and my beloved Maria has completed my 
reformation. 1 feel free, ns if brought from a dun- 
geon into the open air.— Bamberg will I never more 
s<^:— will snap all the shameful bands that have 
connected it and me. My heart rejoices, never more 
to undergo the degradation of struggling for boons 
that may he refused -He alone is great and happy 
who tills his own station of iiid<‘peiidencc, and has 
neither to cotiiiiiand nor to obey. 

Enter Francis. 

Eran. God greet you, noble sir ! I bring you so 
many salutations, that [ know not with which to 
begin- Bamberg, anil leu miles around, bid God 
greet you. 

Weis. Welexime, Francis! Bring' st thou aught 
else 7 

Eran. You are in such conaidcrutiun at Court 
thot it cannot be expressed. 

Weis. That will not last long. 

Eran. As long as you livi*— and after your death 
it will shine more lasting than the niarble iiiscrip- 
tiqn upon your monument.— How they took your 
misfortune to heart! 

Weis. And what«aid tlie Bishop 7 
Eran His ardent curiosity pouiih! out question 
upon question, without giving me time to answer. 
Ho knew your accident already ; for Ferber, who 
alloped from Haslach. had brought him the ti- 
iiigs- But he would hear every particular— lie 
asked so anxiously whether you were not wounded — 
1 told him you were safe, from the hair of your scalp 
to the nail of your toe. 

Weis. And what said he to the treaty 7 
Eran. He woiila have given up the page and a 
ransom to boot for your liberty, v Butrlic heard you 
were to be dismissed upoif your pnroK*, otherwise ho 
had granted to Berhchingen all he could ask. He 
charged me with a thousand nicssagos to you— 
more than 1 can evr-r utter. O how he harangued ! 
and concluded, " 1 cannot live without Weislingen I" 
Weis. He must learn. 

Eran^ What mean yc 7— He bids you hasten to 
him— All the Court expects you. 

Weis. Let them expect on— The Court will I ne- 
ven never again see. 

Fran, Not see the Court l-^ily gracious Lord, 
how comes that 7 Did you know what 1 know — 
could you but dream what 1 have seen — 

Weis. Whatinay it.bo l 

J>Van. The bare recital would put me mad.— Bam- 


berg IS no longer Bamberg— An angel of Heaven, - 
in semblance of woman, has taken tier abode in it, 
anti it is beccimq. Paradise. 

Weis. No inure than that 7 
Erait. May 1 become a shaven friar, if the bare 
glimpse of her docs not drive you frsntic. 
lYWfi. Who is it, then 7 
Eran. Adela von Walldorf. 

Weis. She ! — I hove heard much of'her beauty. 
/Von. Heard!— As well might you say 1 have 
seen music. So far is the tongue from being able to 
rehearse the slightest article of her beauty, that the 
very eye which beholds her cannot drink it all in. 
Weis. Ypii arc mad. 

Eran. That may well be. The last time I was in 
her company, 1 had no more sense than if 1 had 
been drunk ; or, 1 may rather say, I felt at that niq- 
iiicnt like a glorified saint enjoying the angelic vi- 
sion ! -AH iny senses exalted, and more lively than 
ever— yet not one at their owner’s command. 

HVta. Enthusiast! 

Fran. As I look leave of the Bishop, she sat by 
him —they played at chess— 11c was very gracious— 
gave me his hand to kiss, and said niiieh, of which 
1 understood never a syllable. As 1 looked on his 
fair antagonist, her eye was fixed upon the board, as 
if ncilitatmg a grand stroke -Traces of attentive 
intelligence around the mouth and cheek — I could 
have wished to be the ivory king— The mixture of 
dignity and feeling on the brow— and the dazzling 
lustre of her neck und breast, uvershaded by her 
raven ringlets— 

Weis. Thou art become a poet upon the subject. 
E'an. I felt at the moment the inspiration of a 
bard — my whole faculties were concentrated in one ^ 
object. As the Bishop ended, and 1 made niv obei- 
sance, she looked up and said, " flurry your master 
the be.st wishes of an unknown, fie , must nut 
despise them, though he is already so rich in old 
friends.’* — 1 would have answ'ered somowhai, but 
the nnssiige betwixt my heart and my longue was 
choked. I would have given iny whole revenbe for 
permission to touch but one of her fingers ! As 1 * 
stood thus, the Bishop threw down a pawn, ond in 
stooping to lift it, 1 kissed the hem of her garment. 
Tran.spori thrill’d through my limbs, and I scarce 
know how 1 left the room. 

Weis. Is her husband at Court 7 
Eran. She hus been a widow these four months, 
and is at the Court of Bamberg to divert her melaii- 
(dioiy. Y oil will sec her— and to see her is to stand 
in the sun of spring ! 

YleiV. She would make little impression on me. 
Eran. T hear you arc as good as married. 

If cis. Would 1 were really so ! My gentle Aiaria 
w 11 be the happiness of iiiy life. The sweetness of 
her soul beams through her mild blue eyes ; and, like 
an angel composed of innocence and love, she guides 

me to the paths of peace and felicity! Pack up — 

and tlu*n to my castle — Never will 1 behold Bam- 
berg, should St. Bede come to guide me in person. 

[Exit V/eislingen. 
Eran. {altpie.) God forbid ! — But let kiie hope the 
best. Maria is beautiful and amiable, und I can ex-' 
cusc a prisoner and an invalid for loving her. In 
her eye is compassion and a melancholy sympathy— 

But in thine, Adela, is life — fire— spirit. Would 

to— I am a foul — Such has one glance mode me. 
My master must lienee—/ too must hence, and 
eitner recover my senses, or gaze them quite away. 

{Exit. 

ACT II. 

SCENE I. 

Bamberg. — A Hall in the Bishop's Palace. 

The Bishopt Adela, Licbtbaut, Itodies and Coicr* 
HerSt discovered. 

Bishop. He will not return, they say. 

Adela. I beseech you, put him out of your head. 
Bishop. What can it mean 7 
hi eh. Pohl The message has been repeated to 
him like a paternoster. He has taken a fit of obsti- 
nacy ; but I think I could soon cure him. 
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■ Bishop. Do so- Ride to him instantly. 

Jjieb. My commission— 

Bishtrp, Shall be instantly made out. Spare 
potliirig to brin}; him hack. 

Lich, May 1 venture to use your namci gracious 
lady ? 

Adfla. Ay, vllth all manner of propriety. 

*^ljieb. Know you that’s a wide coiiiiiiiasicm 7 
Adda. Know you not my rank and sex sumciently 
to ui'iderstand in what tone 1 am to be spoken of to 
on utdviiown nobleman? ' . - i w 

Jjitti. In tlie tone of a spcalvng trumpet, think I. 
Adda. You will always be a madcap. 
liiaho]). Well, well, take the best Imrae m my 
stable choose your own servants, ana bring him 
hither. . . , , 

Lid}. If I do not, say that an old woman who 
deals in curing warts and freckles knows more of 
sympathy than I. • , 

BUhop. Yet, what will it avail? Goet* nas w'holly 
gained him^He will be no sooner here than he will 
wish to ri‘tur/1. 

Lid). He w'ill wish it, doubtless ; but can he do 
)t ? The squeeze of the hand from a prince, and the 
Miiiles of u beauty— from these could no Weislingen 
ever bscape. --I have the honour to take my leave. 
Bitthop. A good journey ! ^ 

Adda. Adieu ! ^ LI3.H/ Liebtraut. 

Bishop. When he is once here, I must trust to you. 
Adda. Would you make me your limo-tVig? 
Bishop. By no moans. • 

Adda. Your doi*oy-duck, then ? 

Bishop. No— that part plays Liebtraut. I beseech 
you do n-it refuse to do what no other can. 

Adda. 1 will not. {KxtmU. 


SCKNE II. 

Scent changes to Jar f hausen -A Hall in Ooelz's 
Castle. 

Enter Goetz and Hans von Selbish. 

Set. Every one will applaud you for donounemg 
feud against the Nurembotgers. 

Godz It would liave been a thorn in my very 
heart had I remained long their debtor. It is elear 
that they betrayed my page to the Bishoi)— They 
shall have cause to remciriDcr me. 

Sd. Thev have an old grudge at you. 

Godz. And 1 at them. 1 am glad they have be- 
gun the fray. 

Sd. These free towns ever hold part with the 
. iests. 

Godz. Ay, truly do they! 

iSr'/. Rut we will make ncll hot for them 1 

Goetz. 1 wish the Burgomaster, with his gold 
chain, would come to take a peep at us— He w'ould 
stare his wits away ! 

Sd. I hear Weislingen is one of us— Docs he 
really join in our league? 

Godz. Not immediately— There are some reasons 
w hicli prc)(eiit his instantly giving u.s assistance : 
but it is quite enough that he is not against us. 
The priest without him is what the lAass would be 
without the priest. 

Sd. When do wc set forward ? 

Goetz, To-morrow os next day. There are mer- 
chants coming from Bamberg and Nuremberg to 
the fkir at Frankfort— We may strike a good blow. 

Bel. So be it, in God’s name. 

SCENE III. 

&ene returns to the Bishop's Palace a*. Bamberg- 
Adela mid her Waiting- Maid. 

Adela. He is here, sayest thou ? 1 can scarce be- 
lieve it. 

AJaid. Had I not seen him myself, I should have 
doubted it. 

Adda. Then Liebtraftit may coin the Bishop into 
gold fur such a masterpiece of skill. 

Maid. 1 saw him as he was about to enter the 
Palace— he rode a gray— The horse started when he 
came on the bridge, and would not move forward— 


The populace thronged up the Sir. et to see him —They 
rejoiced at the delay of the unruly horse— Ho was 
grwted on all Hides, and he thauked them gracefully 
all amuml. He sate the curvetting steed with an 
easy mciiirerence, mid betwixt threats and soothing, 
brought him to the gate, followed by Liebtraut and 
a few servants. 

-drfe/u. How did he please thee 7 

Alaid. Never man so inueh — He is as like that 
portrait of the Emperor, ns if he were his son. — 
j/ ointing to rt picture .) — The nose somewlint less — 
.** 0^0 kindly liglit-brown eyes, and such tuio 
^jight hair, curled like a hoy’a-A half m.laiicholy 
inipression on his face— 1 know not how hut ho 
pleased me so well— 

Adda. I am curious tc^see him. 

Maid. There were a Lord for you I 

Adda. You little foul 1 

Maid. Fools and children speak truth, quoth tho 
proverb. 

Enter Liebtraut. 

iJeh. Now, madam, what do I deserve? 

Adda. Horns from your wile !— for, from the dc- 
S4‘riptiiin 1 lienr, you have endangered the lioiiour of 
many a family. 

Not so, gracious lady— you yourself will en 
sure their tranquillity ! 

Adela. How did you contrive to bring him 7 

Lid}. You know well enough how they catch 
woodcocks -and why should 1 detail iiiy little strat 
agemsto you ?— First, 1 pri;tended not to have heard 
a word of his design of retirement, and i>ut him upon 
telling me the wiiAle story at length— Then 1 saw 
the matter quite m a diflererit Jight - Coiild not fiiid- 
coiild not see, and so forth— ’Wien 1 sjiokc of Bam 
berg, and candessly ^called to Iii.s memory old eon 
nexiori.M: knitted together iiiaiiy a broken assoeia 
turn of ideas. He knew not what to say— felt a new 
attraction to Bamberg, but durst not give way to it. 
When I found him.begin to wav«r, and saw him too 
iiiiieh occupied willi his own feelings to suspect my 
suiceritv, 1 threw the halter over his head, and by 
tile tuple bond of beauty, court favour, and thittery, 
dragged him m triumph nitlier. 

Adda, What said you of me? 

_ Lieh. The mere truth— Said you were apprehen- 
sive about your properly, and hud hope tii his in- 
terest witli the Emperor for its security. 

Adela. ’Tis well. 

Lieb. The Bishop wdll introduce him to you. 

Adda. I expect them — {Exit lAebtraut.) And 
w'ilh such feelings have 1 seldom expected a visit. 

SCENE IV. 

Scefie changes to Spessart^ the Castle of Selbiss. 

Enter Sklbiss, Gout/., and Georoe in the armour 
and dress of a (nralier. 

Goetz. So. thou didst nut find him, George? 

Geo. He had ridden to Hamburg the day before 
with Liebtraut and two servants. 

Goetz. 1 cannot see the reason of that. 

Set. I sec it well— Your reconciliation was too 
speedy to be lasting— Liebtraut is a cunning fellow, 
and has inveigled him over. 

Goetz. Think’ St thou he would become a lurn- 
coai? 

Sel, The first step is taken. 

Goetz. I will never bdtieve it. Who knows what 
he may have to do at Court— his alTairs are un- 
arranged. Let iis hope the best. 

Sel. Would to God he may deserve your good 
opinion, and do the best I 

Goetz. A, thought strikes me!— George shall to 
Bamberg, disguised in the spoils of the^Bambcrg 
trooper, and force the fellow to give him the pass- 
word— He may then ride to the town, and see how 
matters stand. ^ 

Geo. I have long wished to see Bamberg. 

Goetz. It is thy first expedition. Take, care, my 
boy; I should he sorry if ill-luck attended it. 

Geo. Never fear— I shall not go wrong, were fifty 
of them to gabble about me. [ExU George. 
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SCENE V. 

Scene relnvna to the Bishop's Palact—His Cabinets 
The Bishop and Weislingen. 

Bishop, Then thou wilt stay no longer 1 
Weis. You would not wish me to break my oath? 
Bishop. 1 could wish indeed thou hadst not ^worii 
to them. But what evil spirit possesses thee ? Can 
I not procure thee a release from that oath ? Is my 
credit so trifling at the Imperial and Roman Courts? 
Weis. Tho thing is done ! — excuse it as voii can. 
Bishop. 1 cannot comprehend where there was 
the least necessity for taking such a step --Were 
there not a thousand other ways of procuring thy 
freedom? —Had wc nut his page? And would 1 not 
have given gold enough t(^ boot ? Our operations 
against him and his confederates had gone so far 

But, alas! I do not reflect that 1 talk to his 

friend, who has joined him against inc, and can 
casilv counterworK the mines he himself has dug. 

Weis. Gracious iny Lord 

Bishop And yet, when I again look on thy face, 
again hear thy voice— it is impossible— impossible ! 
Weis. Farewell, good my Lord ! 

Bishop. I give thee my blossin/r— Formerly whefi 
we parted, I was wont to say, "Till wc mec^again!” 
-Now— would to God wc'pnrt for ever 1 • 

Weis. It cannot be otherwise. 

Bishop. Perhaps I may next sec thee ns an enemy 
before my walls, carrying havoc through the fertile 
plains of which till now thou hast been the pro- 
tector ! 

Never, my gracious Lord ! 

Bishop. You cannot say so. My temporal neigh- 
noiirs have long had a grudge at me - but while thou 
wert iiiini»— Go thenfWcislinFen!— I have no more 
to say -Thou hast undone riiiich — Go — 

Weis. I know not what to answer. [Exit Bishop. 

Enter Francis. 

Fran. The T^ad^^^Adcla expects you. She is not 
well— but she will not let you go v^itnouc bidding her 
•arewcll. 

Weis. Come. 

Fran. Do wc go then for certain? 

Weis. This very night. 

J^^an. I feel as if 1 were to leave the world — 
Weis. And 1— yet I— yet 1 know not wherefore. 

SCENE VI. 

tsetne changes to Adda's Apartment, 

Adela and Waiting- AlauL 
Maid. You are pale, gracious Lady ! 

Adeia. I love him not, yet I would wish him to 
stay— Scest thou, I may wish hi.o company, yet dis- 
like him for my husband. 

Maid. Docs your Ladyship think he will go ? 
Adela. He has bid^hc Bishop farewell. 

Maid. 'He has yet a severe struggle to make. 
Adela. What meanest thou ? 

Maid. Gracious Lady, the barb’d hook is in his 
heart— eru he tear it away, he must bleed. 

Enter Weislingen. 

Weis. You arc not well, gracious Lady! 

Adela. That is indifferent to you— you leave iis, 
leave us for ever : why do you ask whether we live 
or die ? 

Weis. You do not know me. * •• 

Adela. I judge you by yoar actions. *■ 

Weis, .^pearances are deceitful. 

Adda. Then are yon a cameleon. 

Weis. Could you see niy heart— 

Adela. 1 should see fine things there. 

Weis. Surely, your own image— 

Adda. Tlmist into some corner, like an old family- 
picture I I beseech you, Weislingen, consider with 
whom you speak— Fair words arc a foul insult when 
they are belied by actions— A discovered masque- 
rader plays but a pitiful part. Yflhr deeds tell us 
how to think of you. 

Weis. Be it as you will— I am so agonized at 
reflecting on what 1 am, that I little reck what the 
world tmnkB me. 


Adela. You came to take farewell. 

Weis. Permit me to kiss your hand, and I will say 
adieu ! — -You dear up— 1 did not think— But I am 
troublesome- , 

Adda. 1 only wished to aspist your resolution.— 
Then you will away ? 

Weis. O say rather, I must. Am F not compelled 
by my knightly word— my solemn engagement Ir 

Adela. Go ! go ! Talk of that to seme forsaken 
damsel whose Corydon has proved forsworn.— 
Knightly word !— NoViscnse ! 

Weis. You do not^rhink so? 

Adda. On my honour, you deceive yourself. What 
have you prc^inised? and to whom ? V on have pledged 
your alliance to a traitor to the Emperor, at tiie very 
moment when he incurred the ban of the Empire for 
kidnapping you upon the Imperial high-road. Such 
an agreement is no more binding than an extorted 
unjust outhf Every child knows what faith is to be 
kept with robbers — And there is more behind — By 
this oath you are to become an enemy tn the peace 
of the Empire — a disturber of domeshc happiness 
and tranquillity— a rebel to the Emperor— the asso- 
ciate of robbers and marauders— of Goetz of Berli- 
chingen, Frank of Scckingeii, and Hans of Selbiss; 
men with hearts hard as the steel of their bladcs^- 
Wit(i these freebooters canst thou have aught in 
common ?—thou^, Weislingen, with ihy gentle tem- 
per I 

Weis. Did you but know them — 

Adela. I woiild Justice knew that Goetz. He has 
a high domineering soul— and wo to thee, therefore, 
Weislingen! — Go. and try to be his companion— 
Go, and receive his commands ;— Thou art mild, 
gentle— 

Weis. And he too— 

Adda. Rut you arc yielding, and he stubborn. 
Soon will he drive thee from thy own opinion. 
Thou wilt become the slave of a marauding baron ; 
thou that innyst command princes!— ’Twere a piiy 
to dissuade you from so glorious a situation. 

Weis. Did you but know how kindly he received 


Adda. Gentle soul !— Think you so much of that ? 
It was his duty as a knight— And what would he 
have gained by acting otherwise— or what wouldst 
thou have lost ?— You would have been but the more 
welcome here. An overbearing man like— 

Weis. You speak of your enemy. 

Adela. I speak for your freedom ; yet I know not 
why I should take interest in it — Farewell ! 

Weis. Permit me but a moiiieiit— ( Takesherhand. 
A pause.) 

Adela. Have you aught to say? 

Weis. I must hence. 

Adda. Then go— 

Weis. OracioiiB lady, I cannot. 

Adeia. You must. 

IPe'tA. Must this be the last— 

Adela. I am ill— very unable to — 

Weis. Look not on me thus ! 

AdeJa. Thou art our enemy- Should w"e smile at 
thee! , 

Weis. Adela! 


Enter Francis. 

Fran. Noble sir, the Bishop inquires for you. 
Adda. Go ! go ! 

Fran. He begs you to come instantly. « 

Adda. Begone! begone! 

Weis. 1 do not say adieu : I shall see you again. 

lExeunt Weislingen and Francis. 
Adela. Me again? Wc must provide for that. 
Margaret, when he comes, refuse him admittance.- 
Say 1 am ill— have a headach— sleep— any thing. 
This detains him, or nothing. fExeuni. 

A pause. Re-enter Weislingen and Francis. 
Weis. She will not see me ! 

Fran. Night draws on ; shall we saddle? 

Weis. She will not see ind*! 

Fran. Are you pleased to wont the horses 1 
Weis. It is too late ; we stay here. 

J*>an. God be praise! [Exit 

Weis, (alone.) Thou dost stay !— be on thy guora 
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— .ne riilc is infinite. My horse started at the en- 
trance uf the Palace gate— It was my good angel 
stood before him— he knew the danucrs 1 was hurry- 
ing to meet. Yet it w(»uld be unjust to leave in 
confusion the affairs iatrusti'd to me by the Bishop* 
at least without arriingnig them* so that they may 
hfi understood^ by my successor. That I can do 
without breach of faith to Berlichingon and his 
league — and that done, they shall not detain me — 
Yet It would have been bctlj?r that I had oever 
come But 1 will away to-morrow' or next day— Tis 
decided. • VExiL 

SCENE VII. , 

Scene changes to a mttftge — 77rc Bridal of a 
Petisa nt. 

TheBrMs Fathers Bridt\ liridctfroums and other 
Country fotkss Goktx «/'Berlichin’(.kn, and Hans 
of Seldiss, «// disronrtd at table.— 'ProoiKrSs 
CaralierSs and Peasants attend. 

(jodz. It a good fancy to make up your law- 
suit bv a merry bridal. 

Bride's Fa. Belter than ever I could have dreamed 
of, noble .sir— to spend my days peaceably and ipii- 
i-lly 'with my neighbour, and my daughter to look 
alter me. a 

Bridegr. And I to get the bone ^f contention and 
a pretty wife into tli'- " argain ! Ay, the prettiest ' ■ 
the whole village. Wiiiild to God wo haiiVonsulti 
your lloiioiir sooner! 

iSoetz. How long have you heeii nt law? 

Bride's Fa. About eight yearh For these peri- 
wig’d gentry never give a deeision, unless you ran 
tear it out of their v<tv heart. The Devil fly aw'ay 
' with the Ass-'ssor Sapupi for a daiim’d swarthy 
Italian ! 

IJridfgr. Yes, he’s a pretty fellow ; I was before 
him tw'iee, 

Bridr's Pa. I ihriciv— and it eo&t me many a fair 
guehliT. 

Butlz. Come, good luek to the Bride! [Drinks. 
Bride's Pa. Amen ! ■ Ay, the Assessor alone pick’d 
from me eighteen gold giieldcr.s. God curse liiiii ! 
Brtdegr. Who ? 

Bride's Pa. Why, who else but Snpiipi? 

■ frWz. The judge! That is infamous. 

Pride's Fa. He asked tw'enty : and ibcrc had I 
to pay them in his fine eonntry-honsi\ I tiiought niv 
heart would liave hroUeii wilh anxiety. For, look 
you, iny Lord, I am well eiioiigli olF with my house 
and little farin, but how eould I raise the ready 
ea.sli f He did not even leave me a single gold 
eri»^s to carry nu- on niy journey — At la.st I took 
collrngi', and told him my ease : when he saw 1 was 
desiieiaie, he thrust me from him, and pushed me 
oui of door.s. 

Bridcgr. Tnipos.sihl(! ! - - Sapupi ? 

Bride's Fo. \y. just he; what do you start n1? 
Bridegr. The devil! lie took fifteen gucldcrs 
from me too ! 

Bride soI<\i. ([liirse him ! 

Set. They cnil ns robbers, Goetz ! , 

Brifie's F'a. Bribed on Imih sidf.s ! — That delayed 
the judgment— Oh ! the scoundrel ! 

Goetz. Tliis must not be umivenged. 

Bride's Pa. What eSii we do ? 

Gdefz*. WMiy -go to Spurs, where there is an Tm- 

{ lerial visitation : mak« your complaint ; they must 
isten to it, and holp you to your oyvii again. 

Bridegr. Does your Honour think wo shall suc- 
ceed ? 

Goetz. 1 could promise you more surely if I had 
•*liim by the ears. 

Sd. The BUin4s worth the journey. 

Goetz. Ay; ninny is the day 1 have ridden out for 
the fourth part of it. 

Bride's Fa. (to Bridegroom.) W’hat tliink’st thou? 
Bridegr. We’ll try, go as it may. 

Enter^a Cavrdier. 

Cav. The NHremhergers are set out. 

Goetz. Whereabout are they by this tunc? 

Ctw. If we ride shnrplv we shall just catch them 
m the wood betwi.xt Burnemi and Muhlbaeh. 


Set. Excellent ! 

Goetz. Well, my children, God bless you, and help 
every limn to his own. • 

Bride's Fa. Thanks, gallant sir! Will you not 
pass the night here ? 

Gottz. It limy not be. Adieu ! 

[Exeunt Goetz, fitKi.iuss, and Soldiers. 

SCENE VIII. 

Scene returns to a Halt in the Bishop's Palace at 
Bamberg. 

Adf.la and Weisiin^kn diseorered. 

Adela. Time begins to hang iiu-xpiv.ssibly henvv 
here. 1 dare not tpi'iik seriously, and 1 am a'shamed 
to trifle with you KnniK is worse u hundred tiiiiea 
than a slow fever. 

Htfis. Tired of me already 1 

Adela. Not po much of you ns of your irresolution. 
I would you were where you wished to go, and that 
we had not detained you ! 

Such is your sex First they eherisli with 
maternal care our infant hopes — then, like the stupid 
^strich, leave them to destruction. 

Adeta. Yon rail at women ns the losing gambler 
nnrl curses the ImriiilcsH cards which have 
been the instruments of his los.s : but let me tell you 
something about 7/ie/i— Wlial are >ou that talk of 
iiekh'iiess? You that are seldom eviai what you 
would wish to be, never wiiat you should be. Aioly- 
clay princes!— the envy of tbds»; who see biiT your 
oiiiside. O wiiat would a taib»r’s wife give lor a. 
iieeklnee of the ptairls on the skirt of you frock! 

Wei. S'. You an* severe. 

Adela. It is but the nntisWopbe to your satire. 
F.re I knew' you, VVPisliiigen, 1 tidl sometiiing like 
tile poor rnilor’s wife -Uiiiidred-tongiicd rumour, to 
speak w'itlioiit a figure, bad exerted .so many moutlis 
ill your praise, tliat 1 was tempted to tliink -O flint 
I eould but see this i|uiiileK.sen|^c of iiianhuod, this 
ph(iMii.\ Weislingili! I bud my wish — 

MViV. And found tlie phremx a common bird. 

Adeta. No, Weislingeii, 1 took an interest in you— 

TFii/f. So it appears. 

Adeta. So it iras—for you really surpassed your 
reputation. The iiiuliitude prize only the show of 
worth; hut I do not examine so siiperfieially as the 
multitude those w'hom 1 esteem — Alter soiiio time’s 
aniuuiiiianee, something, 1 knew not w'hiiL, was 
missing a bout yon ; at length my eyes were opened — 
I saw the energetic being never dead to the tnuuglits 
of fame— that being w'ho was wont to pile princely 
project on project, till, like the mouiitHiii.M of the 
giant.s, they reached the clouds, I saw him at oneo 
hceonie us querulous ns n sick poet, ns melancholy 
ns n forsaken damsel, and as moody as an old 
hnchelor. At length J supposed soiiieihing of im- 
portance lay at your heart, aiu> excused you as well 
as 1 could : but now, that from day to day it becomes 
wors#*, we must really ^euk off* mir treaty ; I hope 
you will find a companion fur life better able to bear 
with you. 

n eis. Dismiss me, then. 

Adeta, Not rill all eliaiii'e c»f your recovery is lost 
— Solitude is fatal in your distemper — Alas! poor 
soul! yon need as much )tetting as one that has lost 
his first true love— and >et I won’t give you up. 
(live ine your hand, and pardon what niy aflbetion 
has dietnieik • 

Weis. Couidst thou but love me, coiildst thou but 
return the fervour of my nassioti with the least ^low 
of sympathy— Adela, thy reproaches are very unjust, 
(hmidst thou hut guess the hundredth part of iny 
siififerings, you would not treat me with mockery, 
indifiTerencB, and contempt -thou woiildid not tor- 
ture me in every way so cruelly You snub* To 

be satisfied with myself after the step I have ink»*ii 
must be the work of more than one day— To plot 
against him wluusyet woirm in my atreclion— 

Adela. Strange oeing! To love him against whom 
you plot, is to send provisions to an enemy. 

Weis. I well know there ni!fd.« no dalliing. He 
now knows that I am n'.rnin Weis'mgeii; nml he is 
not a man to brook what I lia\c done. Besides, 
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Adclft) we are not so slii^ftish as you think. Our 
forces arc hardy and watchful, our schemes are 
uinjt forward, and tlfcdietof Aii}2;sl)iirg will, 1 hope, 
rin^ them to a favourfiblc issue. 

Aftcla. 'Vou go there ? 

Weis. If 1 could carry a glimpse of hope with me! 

I Kis.'fkis her hand. 

Adrla. Ah! infidel! — Always signs and wonders 
riHiiiircd. Go, Weislingeii, and aceouiphsh the gieal 
work! 'IMie interest of the llighop, yours, luiiie, are 
all so wrapped together, that were :t but policy— 

Wds. You jest. 

Adela. I do not jest. The haughty Duke has 
se.i7jd my pn»perty; yours will not loiiir t'seape 
Goetz; and if we do not unite together, and sway 
the Emperor to our side, an- lost. 

IPciJtf. I fear nothing. The gn-ater part of the 
Princes are on our side--The Emru-ror needs assist- 
ance against the Turks, and is therefore willing to 
favour iiR. What rapture for me to rescue your 
fortune from rapacious invaders --'to crush the mu- 
tinous chivalry of Swahiii— to restore peace to the 
bishopric, and then !— 

Adela. One day brings on another, and Fate ig 
mistress of the future. 

Weis. Ihit we miKst lend our good-will. « • 

Adela. We do so. 

H'V/a But seriously. 

Ad eta. Well then seriously— Do but go— 

Wt,ig. Eiieliantrpss! [E.veunt. 

SCENE IX. 

Scene rhunffes to Spessart. 

Eater Goetz, ^elbiss, and Geobge. 

Set. You see it is as 1 propli&ied. 

Goetz, No, no, no. 

Geo. I tell you truth, believe me. I did ns you 
directed, and with the dress and nassword escorteil 
some peasants of >he Low'er Rpine to Bamberg, 
who jiaid my expenses for my convoy as a trouper 
of the Bishop. 

Sd. in that disguise? It might have cost thee 
dear. 

Geo. So I thought afterwards. But a trooper who 
thinks too iiiiicli heforc-hand will never make a hold 
stroke. I came to Bamberg, and in the very inn 1 
heard them tell how the Bishop and Weislingeii 
were frie.iuls again, and how Weislingeii was to 
marry the widow of Walldorf. 

Goetz. Hearsay ! 

Geo. I saw her as she rose from the table. She 
IS lovely, by my faith, lovely! He w'a.<« with her. 
We ail bowed — slie thanked its all- lie nodded, and 
seemed so plea se<l —They passed forwards, and every 
bo^' crietl. What a handsome pair! 

Goetz. That may be. 

Geo. Liston further The next day he went to 
mass — I threw myself in bis way; lie was attended 
by only one .squire; I stood at the sUfi«, and whis- 
pered to him ns he nnssed, ‘‘Two words from your 
friend Berlichingen.’’ He started — I marked the 
consciousness of guilt in his fai;e. He had seareely 
the heart to look upon nit — me, a poor horseboy ! 

Sd. His conscience is more degrading than thy 
eituHiioii. 

Geo. “Art thou of Bijmherg?’* said he.— "I biing 
a me.ssngu from the knight of Berlichirip-n,” said 1, 
“ and am to inquire” — ‘‘iJOonie *ui yiy apartment 
to-morrow early,” quoth he, ‘‘and we will speak 
further.” 

Goetz. And you went ? 

Geo. Yes. truly, I went, and waited in his ante- 
rhainher long— long; and his silken -jacketed pages 
flouted nr on ail hiiiids. Flout on, thought 1, if I 
had vou— At length I wa** introduced. He seemed 
displeased —But wrhat cared 1 7—1 discharged my 
errand. When he had hcanl me out, he put on just 
such an angry blustering look as a coward that 
want.s to look nrave. He wondered most dreadfully 
thot you should send a message to him by a horse- 
boy. That piqiied me. ” There are hut two sorts of 
people,” said I. “the gallant and the base and 1 
serve GocLz of Bcrliclungcu ” Then he began, took 


every thing wrong; said, that yon had hiirnca ni8 
motions, that he owed ^ou no allegiance, and would 
have nothing to do with you. 

Goetz. T-Tadst thmi that from his own mouth? 
Geo. That, and yet mnrt— We threatened mo — 
Goetz. Ttiseriough. Heislosf forexy r. (’onfidcnce 
and credulity have ngniii hlitidtd me. Poor Mar wt 
how shall I tell this to thee ? 

Set. I would rather have lost my other leg than 
have been such a turncoat. 


ACT III. 

* 

.sc RN B I. 

7Vic Imperial Gmden at Au^fshiirg. 

Enter tiro AlerrJotnfn cf Nuremberg. 

1 Mer. We’ll Btatid here till the Emperor shall 
pa<4s- He is just eomiiig up the long aveiiiio. 

2 A7i-r. Wiio is with him ? t- •’ 

1 Afer. Adelheri vmi Wii^lingin. 

2 AIe.r. The friend of tlu' Bishop — That’s lucky! 

1 Mer. We’ll jiroslrate oui selves, and I’ll speak. 

2 Alcr. See! they come. 

Enter the Emperor and AVeislingen. 

1 Filer. He looks dispii>ii.-.e(l. 

Kmp. I w'ant cAiirage, Weislingen. When I review 
my past Ii6>, vv(‘ll may T hedisiiiaved at the recollec- 
tion of so uinnv half- :iv, and wholly mined under- 
takings— and all because thepcitust feudatory of the 
empire prefers his ow'ii w hims to its W'elfnre. 

I V'/ic Alerriiaiits tlirotr Ihemftclres at his feed. 

1 Ahr. Mu-t might V ! most gracious! 

Emp. Who ore j el what seek ye? 

I Ater. Poor nierchants, from j^uir imperial city 
of Nuremberg :— Goetz von Berhcliingen and Hans 
von Stdhiss fell upon thirti^eii of ns us w'e journeyed 
from the fair at Frankfort, under an escort from 
Bamberg— they overpowi red and plundered us. We 
n quest yonr iiiipenal assistance and redress, cleo 
umst we beg our bread. 

Emp. Sacred heaven! W'liat is this?— The one 
has but one hand, the other hut one leg— with two 
hands and tw'o legs what would they have done ! 

t Altr. We most hiimhly beseech your Majesty 
to look with compassion upon our unfortunate 
situation. 

Emp. Thus it goes:- If a merchant loses a bag 
of (lepper, all Germany must he in arms; l>ut when 
hiisine.'-s occurs in which the Imperial Majesty is 
iiiti restfd, sliould it concern dukedoms, principali- 
ties. or kingdoms, not a man must he disturbed. 

)\)ii come at an unsuitable time. Go, 
stay here tor a few days. 

AJercfianls. MVe recommend ourselves toyour pro- 
tection. \E.vninl Alerchants. 

Emp. Still new disturbances— They spring like 
the hydra’s heads ! 

II V'/ff. Which can only be checked by fire and 

sw'ord. ^ 

Emp. Do you think so ? . 

lieu?. Notlhng can be more certain, since your 
Majesty uTid the Princes of the JCmpire have accom- 
modated your other disputes. It is not the body of 
the state that complains 9 f t^iis malady — Franconia 
and Swabia only glow with the embers of civil dis- 
cord: and even there are mpny of the nohlesrand 
frrT barons that w'ish for quiet. ,]Tad w*e but once 
crushed Seckingen, Sclbiss— and— and— and Berli- 
chingen, the others would fall asunder; for it is their 
spirit wmich enlivens the rest. 

Emp. Fain would I excuse these knights— thejL. 
are noble and hardy. Should I h%engaged in war, 
ihev would follow me to the field. 

IPciJ«. It is to be wished they might know their 
duty — Though even in that case it would be dan- 
gerous to encourage their mutinous hrnveiy by posts 
of trust : For it is the Impegal mercy and mildness 
that they so dreadfully abuse, upon which the hope 
and CO "fidcncc of their league rests; and it cannot 
be quelled till we withdraw the encouragement of 
their presumption, and destroy their power before 
the eves of the whole world. 
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/?mp. You ndviae force, then 1 

Wtis. I sen no other means of quelling the spirit 
of insurreciion which has spread itself abroad. And 
do we not hear the bitlerest complaints from the 
nobles, that their v&ssuls and bondsimm attach 
themselves totthc side of these restless beings ?--n 
practice which destroys all feudal subordination, 
and must produce the most fearful consequences. 

Kmp. 1 shall despatch a strong force against 
Berhehingen and Selhiss; but*I will not have them 
personally injured. Could thqy be seized prisoners, 
they should swear to renounce their feuds, and to 
remain in their own castles and terntories upon 
their knightly parole. At the next session of the Diet 
w'c Will propose this plan. 

Weis. A general exclamation of assent and joy 
will spare your Majesty the trouble of particular 
detail. , [Exeunt, 

SCENE II. 

fimene rh arises to Joxthaustn. 

Enter Goetz anr/ F ranc is von Sbckingen. 

Seek. Yes, my frieml, I come to retjuest the heart 
and hand of your fair sister. 

(Si'irtz. I woidd you had come sooner-Wcislin- 
gen during his imprisonment obtained her nileetjfms. 
and i gave iny consent. I let tln^hird loose— ana 
he now despises the benevolent hand that fed him 
in liis cage— He has flown to seek his ihatc, God 
knows where ! • 

Seek. Is this sol 

Goetz. As 1 tell yon. 

Serk. He has broken a double hand. *Tia well 
for N till that you were not still more nearly coniiect- 
' cd vviili the traitor. 

GoeJz. Yoni'er sits the poor maiden, wasting her 
life in UirKMilation and prayer. 

Seek. I will eoiiifort her. 

00 lz. Whatl would you think of marrying a 
forsaken — 

Seek. It is to the honours of both, that you have 
• been betrayed by him. Should the poor girl he 
enued in a cloister, beeaiisc the first man she knew 
Iiroved a worthless renegadcj? Not so - I keep my 
purpose— She shall be empress of my castles and 
heart ! ; 

Goetz. T tell you he was not indiflerent to her. 

Sd'k. Do you think 1 cannot cflkce the reeollcc- 
tion of such a wretch 7 [Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

Srcnc chanffcs to the Camji of the Party sent to ixc- 
cute, the Imperial Mandate, 
imperial Captain and Officers discovered. 

Copt. \Vc inuHt be cautious, and spare our ptmple 
as iijueh as pos.sihle. Besides, it is our strict orders 
to overpower and seize him alive. It will be diffi- 
cult to ohev -- for who will match him hand to hand ? 

1 Off". *Tia true. And he will bear himself like a 
wild boar. Bi'hi(lt*si, in his whole life he has never 
iriiurcd any%f us, so each will willingly leave to the 
others the hbnoiir of risking their legssiml arms in 
behalf oT the Emperor. 

2 OJF. ^Twere shame to ns should we no! fight 
him. Had I him once py the ears, he should not 
easily shake himself clear. 

1 Of. If his jaws had hold of you, they might 
chance to^spoil' your Straight back. My gentle, 
vouiig Sir Knight, shch people don’t light like a coy 

vrpnfn I 

2 Off. We shall see. 

Cnpt. By this time he must have had onr sum- 
’jiTons — We must imt dally. 1 mean to despatch a 
. roop to seek him out. 

2 Off. Let me lead it. 

Capt. You are unacquainted with the country. 

2 Off. I have a servant who was born oncl bred 
here. 

Copt. I am glad to he* it— Forward! [E.Teunt. 
SCENE IV. 

Scene ckanses to Jaxthauaen. 

Seckingrn alone. 

Seek, It goes to n4y wish! She looked at mo 


from head to foot, comparing me no doubt to her 
gallant. Thank God, leanwtaiid tin* aerutiny !— 
She answered little and eoiUuscdly, then with more 
composure — O, it will do some day ! A piopo.'inl of 
marriage does not come amiss after such u cruel 
disappointment. 

_ , Enter Goetz. 

Seek. How goes it, brother 7 

Goetz. Ill : - Laid under the ban. 

Satk. How 7 

Goetz. There is the suminona !— The Emperor 
has despatched a parly to give my body to the 
beasts uf the earth ami the fowls of neaveii. 

Seek. They shall first furni.sh them with a dinner 
themselves -I am here fti the very nick. 

Goetz. No, Seckiiigcn, you must h ave me. Your 
great imdertukiiigH will be miiied slioiild you be- 
come the enemy of the Eiiineror at so iiiiseosonahle 
a time. .Besides, you can he of more use to me by 
remaining neuter. The worst that can happen is 
rny being made pri.sorier ; and then your timely good 
word with the Emperor, who esteems you, mav'res- 
ciie me out of the distress into which your untimely 
a!«sistance W'ill un reined r-ahly plunge us both. To 
wlyit purpose should you do otherwise 7 The cry 
is against me; and could they say we were united, 
it would be only so much the loiidi;r. The Emperor 
pours forth this tide against me ; and I should be 
utterly mined, were it ns easy to inspire courage into 
soldiers as to eolleet them into a l>ody. 

Seek. But I can privately send you a score of 
troopers. 

Goetz. Good! — I have already sent George to 
Selhiss, and to rnv people mi the neigh hoiirhood. 
Mv dear brother, wnfn my forces are ci/lleetcd, they 
will bo such a little troop as few princes cun bring 
together. 

Seek. It W'ill he small against the nmltitiide. 

Goetz, One w'olf is too ninny |pr a whole flock of 
sheep. 

Seek. But if thiw have a good shepherd 7 

Goetz. Never fi‘nr !— They are mere hirelings; 
and even the best knight can do little if he has not 
his motions at his own conimaiu]. It happened, 
onc<; to me, llinf, to oblige the Palsgrave. I went to 
serve against Conrad Schotten ; then they present 
ed me with a paper of insimctioiis from tiie Chan- 
cery, and said. Thus must you conduf;t voiirself. 1 
threw down the paper hcforc the magistrates, and 
told them I would have nothing to do with it ; that 
something might happim unprovided fur in iiiy in- 
striiriiun^, and that 1 must order my motions from 
the information of my own iwes. 

Seek. Good luck, brother! I will hence, and send 
thee what men 1 can collect in haste. 

Goetz. Come first to the women -1*11 have you 
tf^ether: I would thoii ]indHt*her promise before 
thou goest ! — Tlien send me the troopers, and come 
here m private to carry away iiiy lil aria ; for my 
castle, I fear me, be sliortlv no abode for 
women. 

Seek. We will hope the best. [ExeunL 

SCENE V. 

Scene tlianges to Bamhers. — AdelcHs Chamber. 

Adela and Francis. 

Atfela. So,lhuh1tii is toJ>n enforced against both 7 

Fran. Yes -and my master has iho happiness to 
march against your ciieniv the L ikc. Gladly 
would I have gone ton, lind 1 not had th'^ still great- 
er pleasure of bi'ing despatehed to von. But I will 
away instantly, and soon return with pleas, nt news 
—my muster so commanded me. • 

Adela. How is it with him 7 

Fran. He is cheerful— and commanded to 
kiss voiirhand. 

Adela. There !— fThy lips glow. 

I^Van. {aside^ pressing his breast.^ Here glows 
somewhat yet more fiery. — Gracious lady, your ser- 
vants are the most fortunate of beings ! 

Adela. Who gocis against Berlichiiigen ? 

FVan. The Baron von Sirnu. Farewell ! — Best, 
most gracious lady, 1 must away— Forget me not V. 
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Ad&la. Thou must first take some rest and re- 
fresh ni<;nt. 

Fran. I need none— I have seen you 1 — I am nei- 
ther weary nor hungry. 

Adela. 1 know thy fidelity. 

Frau. Ah, gracious lady 1 

Adda. You can never hold out ; you must repose 
and refresh yourself. 

Fran. Such care for a poor youth ! [Kxit. 

Adela. The tears stood in his eyes. He inierests 
me from the heart. Never did man love so warmly 
and so true. IFxU. 


SCENE VI. 

Scene returns to Jaxthausen. 

Gobtz and George. 

Geo. He would speak with you in person. 1 
Know him not -a tall, wcll-niauu man, with dark 
Aeen eyes. 

Goetz. Bring him in. [Ejcit George. 

Enter fiERSE. 

Goetz. God greet you ! - What bring you 7 
Lerse. Myself it is not much, hut riiat is all 
have to ofler. 

Goetz. You are welcome, doubly welcome ! 7 -A 
gallant man, and at a tune when, far from expecting 
new friends, I trembled for the wavering fidelity of 
the olii- - Y' our riame 7 
Lprsr. Francis TiCrsc. 

Goetz. I thank you, Francis, for having made me 
acQuainted with a brave man! 

Lerse. I made you acquainted with him once be- 
fore, when you did noNt thank me for my pains. 
Goetz. 1 iemembor nothing^of it. 

Lerse. I am sorry for that. Do you recollect 
when, to please the Palsgrave, you rode against 
Conrad Schotton, and went tlirough Uassfurt on 
an Allhallow’s- eve 7 
Goetz. 1 rcmieinbcr it well. “ 

Lerse. And tw’enty-five troopers encountered you 
in a village hy the way 7 

Goetz. Exactly. 1 took them only for twelve— 
and divided my party, which amounted but to six- 
teen, leaving part in the town, and riding forwards 
with the others, in hopes they would pass me, and 
be tliiiH placed betwixt two fires. 

Lerse. But we saw you, and guessed your inten- 
tion. We drew upon the height above the village, 
in hopes you would attack us : when we observed 
von ktH'p the road ond go past, then we rode down 
on you. 

Goetz. And then 1 first saw that I had put iny hand 
into the wolfs mouth. Five-and-tweiity against 
eight is no jesting business, ii^verard 'rruchsess 
kiTled one of my followers. Had they all behaved 
like him and one Tither trooper, it had been over 
with me and my little band. 

Lerse. And that trooper — 

Goetz. — Was as gallant a fellow as I ever saw. 
He attacked me fiercely ; and when 1 tlioiiglit 1 bad 
given him enough^ anti was engaged elsewhere, he 
was upon me again, and laid on like a fury ; he cut 
quite through my cuirass, and gave me a fiesh 
wound. 

Lerse. Have you forgiven him 7 
Goetz. I had but too much reason to be pleased 
with him. , ' I *' 

Lerse. I hope then you have cause to bo content- 
ed with me, since rny pattern exhibition was on 
your own person. 

Goetz. Aft tlioii lin?— O welcome! welcome! — 
Oanst thou say, Mnxmiiliim, thou hast such a heart 
amongst all thy servants ! 

Lerse. I wonder you ifid not sooner inquire after 
me. 

Croetz. How could 1 think that the man would 
engage in my service who attacked me so despe- 
rately 7 , . 

Lerse. Even so, my I^ord— From my youth up- 
wards I have served as a cavalier, and nave had 
to do w'ilh many a knight. I was overjoyed to 
team we were to attack you ; for I hod heard of 
your fame, and I wished to know you. You saw 1 


gave way, niwl you saw it was not from cowardice, 
lor 1 returned to the <?harge-*-Jn short, I did learn 
to know you, and from that hour 1 resolved to 
serve you. 

Goetz. How long wilt thou engage with me? 

Lerse. For a year— without pay. 

Goetz. No— ihou shalt have as the others, and As 
the foremost among them. 

Eh ter George. 

Geo, Hans of Srlbiss greets you To-morrow 
he IS here with fifty llien. 

Goetz. 'Tis well. 

Geo. Tt IS coming to sharps— There is a troop of 
Imperialists come forwards, without doubt, to re- 
connoitre. 

Goetz. How many? 

Geo. About fifty or so. 

Goetz. No more!— Come, licrsc, we’ll have a 
crash with them, that when Selhiss comes he may 
find some work done to his hand. • 

Ijer.se. ’Twill be a royal foretaste. 

Goetz. To horse ! [Exeunt, 

SCENE VII. 

Scenc^ a Wood; on one side a Morass. 

' 'Pico Imperial Proopers meeting, 

1 Imp. VVhntYiiakest thou here 7 

2 hupl I have leave of absenee for a little — Fver 
sinee our f^unrlcrs were heat up last night, I have 
had such violent fits of illness that I eannot sit iny 
horse for a minute. 

1 Imp. Is the narty far advanced 7 

2 Imp. A good way from tlic wood. 

1 Imp. Then wh v do yon linger here 7 

2 Imp. I prithee betray me not, I will to the next 
village, and get something comfortable ; it may help 
iny complaint.— But wdience coniesi thou? 

1 Imp. I am bringing our ofilcer some wine and 
meat from the nearest village. 

2 Imp. So, so ! he makes mneh of himself before 
our very faces, and we must starve a fine cxain- 
ple ! 

1 Imp. Comeback \;ith me, rascal. 

2 Imp. (’all me. fool then !— There ore plenty of 
our troofi that w'oiild gladly fast three days to be as 
far from it as I am. 

[ Trn mpli ng of horses heard. 

1 Imp. Ilcar’si tliou?--IIorses ! 

2 Imp. Alas! — Alas! 

1 /»«p. I’ll set up into this tree. 

2 Imp. And Z into the marsh. 

['/Ticyhide themsehes. 

Enter on horseback^ Goei'z, TjERse, George, and 
Cavaliers^ nil completely armed. 

Goetz. Away into the wood, by the ditch on the 
left— then we have them in the rear. 

[ 'Phey gallop out. 

1 Imn. {descending.) This is a bad business — 
Michael !— He answers not— Michae,' ! they are 
gone ! ( Goes towards the marsh.) Ales he is .sunk ! 
-'Michael ! — He hears me not : he is suflocated— t 
Poor coward, art thou done for 7 {Loud alarm and 
trampling of horses.) We are slain— Enemies ! 
Enemies nn all hands ! ^ 

Re-enter Goetz and George onhorse-ha^k. 
Halt, fellow, or thou ^diest! ' 

Imp. S[)are my life ! 

Goetz. Thy sword ! -George, enrry him to the 
other prisoners, whom Lerse is guarding behind the 
wood— T must pursue their fugitive leader. [Exit. 

Imp. Pray, sir, what has becorne of the knight, 
our officer 7 

Geo. My master threw him head over heels from 
his horse, his feather-bush was the first thing 
reached the mire. His troopers got him up, and ran 
as d' the devil drove — ^Mafph, fellow ! [Exeunt, 

SCENE VIII. 

Camp ef Imperialists, 

Captain and First Officer. 

1 Off. They fly from afar towards the camp. 
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Cap. He will be hard at their haunches— Draw 
out fifty as far as the mill ; if he follows the pursuit 
too far, you may perhaps entrap him. ^ - 

yEidt 

[Tht Sfcond^ OMcer is borne in. 

Cap. How now, my young sir, how like you the 
wolf’s jaws ^ 

2 of. O curse your jokes ! The stoiUest laime 
went to shivers like glass — He is the devil ! — He 
ran ui>on me as if he hud been that moinent un- 
chained : by Heaven, you would have thought him a 
thunderbolt. _ ,, , 

Cap. Thank God that you have come off at all ! 

2 OJT. There is little to be thankfultfor ; two of 
my ribs are broken— Where’s the surgeon ? 

IHe is carried off. 
[iSxeunt. 

SCENE IX. , 

Scene changes to Jaxthausen. 
tiler Goetz and Seldiss. 

Goefz. And what say you to this business of the 
ban, Selbissl 

SeJ. ’Tis a stroke of Weislingen. 

Goetz. Thinkest thou 1 

Set. I do not think it— I know it. 

Goetz. How? • 

Set. He was at the Diet, I tclkthee, and with 
the Emperor. • 

Goetz. Well, shall we give them another touch 
to-night? 

Set. I hope so. 

Goetz. We'll away then to course these hares. 

IKxeuni. 

SCENE X. 

, Imperial Camp. 

Captain^ Officers^ and Pollomers. 

Cant. This, sirs, is doing nothing. He beats one 
squadron after another; and whoever escapes death 
or captivity, would rather fly to Turkey than return 
, to the camp. —We must attack him once for all in a 
body, and seriously.— 1 will go myself, and he shall 
find with whom he has to do. 

Off. I am glad of it— Rut he is so well acmiaintcd 
with the country, and knows every pass and ravine 
&o thoroughly, that he will be as difficult to find as 
B mouse in a com magazine. 

Capt. I warrant you we’ll manage to find him— 
On for Jaxthausen ; at all events, he must appear 
to defend his castle. 

Oif. Shall we all march ? 

Capt. Yes, truly — Don't you know that a hundred 
arewiieltrd away already? 

Off. Then lot us away with speed, before the 
W'hole snowball di.ssolvcs; for tins is warm work, 
and wc stand here like butter in the sun. 

[Exeunt —A march sounded. 

SCENE XI. 


Off Y ou will not run upon iron pmes 1 He looks 
as it he means to plant the first that comes upon 
nim in the mire with his head dbwninost— Here let 
us wait him. 

Ci^t. Not so. , 

Off I entreat you— 

1 Sound, trumpeter— and let us blow him to 

belli 

[A fharge sounded — Exeunt in full career. 
SELBiss, wdh his 'Proopers^ comes from behind, the 
hilt, galloping. 

• Set. Followme!— Shout— shout! 

[ Thefy gallop across the Stage^ et exeunt. 

Loud alarnii Lerbe and his party sally from the 
wood. 

Lerse. Fly to the help 6f Goetz! He is surround- 
ed.— Gallant Sclbiss, thou hast cut thy way— we 
will sow the high-road with these thistle heads. 

[ Gallop off A loud alarnij with shouts 
and Jiring for some minutes. 

Sklbiss is borne tn wounded^ by two Troopers. 
Set. Leave me here, and hasten to Goetz. 

1 Troop. Let us stay — you need our aid. 

Set. Get one of you on the watch tower, and tell 
me how it goes. 

1 ^7Vosp. How shall I get up 7 

2 Troop. Get upon my shoulder ; you can then 
reach the ruined part. 

[First Trooper gets up into Ou Tower 
1 Troon. Alas 1 alas ! 

Sel. what seest ihoii? 

1 Troop. Your cavaliers fly to the hill. 

Set. Hellish cowards!— 1 would that they stood, 
and I had a ball through my head !— Ride one of 
you full speed- Curse and thiiuder them back to the 
field— Seest tlioiiGocfis? \E.Tit Second Trooper. 

Troop. I sec the three black feathers in the midst 
of the tiiriiiilt. 

Set. Swim, brave swimmer— I lie here. 

IVoop, A white uliime — Whose is that? 

Sel. The captain? 

l^oop. Goetz gallops upon him— Crash ! Down 
he goes. 

Set. The captain 7 
Troop. Yes. 

Set. Brave ! brave ! 

Troop. Alas 1 alas!— I see Goetz no more 
Sel. Then die, Selbiss ! 

Troop. A dreadful tumult where he stood— 
George’s blue plume vanishes too. 

Sel. Climb higher— seest thou licrsc 7 
^JVoop. No !— Every thing is in confusion I 
Sel. No further— come down— How do Seckin- 
gen’s men bear themselves? 

Troop, So so— One of them flies to the wood— 
another— another— a whole troop.— Goetz is lost 1 
Sel. Come down — tell me no more. 

Troop. I cannot — Bravo 1 bmvo ! I see Goetz— 
I see Gcorj^c— I see Lerse ! 

Sel. On nursehack 7 


• A hUl and wood. 

Goetz, Selbiss, and Troopers. 

Goeflr. They r.ome in full force — Seckingen’a 
troopers joined us in good time. 

Sel. Wc had belter divide our force— I will take 
the left hand by the hillf 

*And do thou, Lerse. carry fifty men 
strai^t through the wood on the right— Let them 
kera the high road-^I will draw up opposite to them. 
— George, thou stayest by me — When you see them 
attack me, then do you fall upon th«;ir flanks : we’ll 
beat the knaves into mummy — they little think wc 
tAn hold them at the sw'ord’s point. [Exeunt. 

^CENE XII. 

Scene changes to a neighbouring part of the wood 
— A high-road — On one side an eminence wUh a 
mined watch-tower; on the other the forest. 

Enter on marc\ the daplain of the Imperialists^ 

with Officers^ and his Sjuadron thums and 

Standards. 

Capt. He halts upon the high-road ! That’s too 
mpiident. Ho shall repent it— What! not to fear 
the torrent that bursts loose upon him ! 

VOL. Vlli. ^ 


TVoop. Ay, ay, high on horseback— Victory ! Vic 
tory!-They fly! 
iSW. The Imperialists? 

Troop. Standard and all, Goetz behind them— 
He seizes the standard— he has it !— A handful of 
men with him— My comrade reaches him— they 
come this way. 

Enter GoEiip, George, TjEBse, and Cavaliers on 
* horseback. 

Sel. Joy to thcc, Goetz I— Victoiy ! Victory I 
Goetz, {dismounting.) Dearly, dearly bought?-' - 
Thou art sorely wounded, Selbiss ! 

Sel. But thou dost live, and hast conquered !— 1 
have done little ; and the dogs my troopers— How 
hast thou come off! • 

Goetz. For the present, well. And hero 1 thank 
George, and thee, Lerse, for my life. I unhorsed the 
captain— Thev stabb’d my stera, and broke in upmi 
me. George hewefi his way to me. and sprang off. 
1 threw myself like lightning on his horse, and he 
appeared suddenly like a thunderbolt upon another. 
—How earnest thou by thy steed ? ^ , . , , 

Geo. A fellow struck at you from behind as ho 
raised his cuirass in the exertion, I stabbed bun with 
3h 
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my dagger. Down he came I and so I rid you of a 
back-bitcr, and helped myself to a horse. 

Gottz. Then we stuck together, till Francis here 
came to our help ; and then we cut our way out. 

Ltrse,^ 1 he hounds whom 1 led made a good show 
at first : but when we came to close, they fled like 
Imperialists.^ 

Goetz, Friend and foe fled, except this little party 
of my own domestics who protected our rear. 1 had 
enough to do with the fellows in front ; but the fall 
of theu* captain dismayed them — they wavered, and 
they fled. 1 have their banner, and a few prisoners.^ 
Sel. The captain has escaped you 7 
Goetz, They rescued him during the scuffle. Com^ 
boys— come, Sclbiss — make a bier of lances and 
boughs— Thou canst not to horse— come to my 
castle. They are scattered, but we arc very few; 
and I know not what troops they may have in re- 
serve. 1 will be your host and physician.— Wine 
tastes BO well after action ! 

lExeunt^ carrying Selbiss. 

SCENE XIII. 

ITie Camp, 

The Captain and Imperialisto, 

Capt. I could crush you all with one hand. What! 
to give way 1 He had not a handful of pco]ile re- 
maining. To give way before one man No one 
would believe it but for a joke’s sake. Ride round 
the country, you, and you, and you bring up the 
reserved troops, and collect our scattered soldiers, 
or cut them down wherever you find them. We 
mii.st grind these notches out of dur blades, or make 
pnining-hooks of them. [Exeunt. 

SekNE XIV. 

Jaxthausen, 

Goetz, Lerse, and George. 

Goetz. Poor Selbiss is gone ! We must not lose 
a moment. My good fellows, I dare allow you no 
rest. Gallop round and collect our cavaliers. Most 
of them dwell near Wedern, and there they will 
most likely be found. Should we dally a moment, 
they will be before the castle. KKxeunt Lerse and 
George.) I must send out scouts. It begins to be 
warm— Yet had I but a few stout fellows- but not 
of such fellows are the many composed. 1 Exit. 

Enter Seckingen and Maria. 

Maria, I beseech thee, Scckingeii, leave not my 
brother ! His own horsemen, Splbiss’s, yours, all 
are scattered ; he is alone. — Selbiss is brought here 
dead, or mortally wounded. I fear the worst. 

Sec, Be composed— I will not leave him. 

Enter Goetz. 

Goetz, Come to the chapel— the chaplain waits — 
In five minutes you shall be made one. 

Sec, Let me remain here. 

Goetz. To the chapel ! 

Sec. Goetz ! 

Goetz. Will you not to the chapel 1 
Sec. Willingly, and then— 

Goetz. Then you go your way. 

Sec, Goetz 1 

Goetz. To the chapel !— Come, come. [Exeunt. 

SCENE XV. 

Capip. t ^ ' 

Captain and Offieere. 

Capt. How many in all 7 
O^. A hundred and fifty odd — 

Cajd. Out of five hundred. — Set on the march 
towards Jaxthausen, before he again collects his 
forces afid attacks us on the way. [Exeunt, 

SCENE XVI. 

Jaxthausen.^ 

OoBTZ, Elizabeth, Maria, and Sbckinoen. 
Goetz. God bless you. give you happy davs, and 
■opport the children with which he shafl bless you ! 

Eliz. And may they be virtuous as yourselves — 
then let that come which will. 


Sec. I thank you !— And you, my Maria I as I led 
you to the altar, you shall lead me to happiness. 

Maria, Our pilgrhnagc will be in company to 
wards that distant and high-praised land. 

Goetz. Good luck to your journey ! 

Maria, That was not what I meant— VTe do not 
leave you. 

Goetz. You must, sister. 

Maria. You were not wont to be so harsh. 

Goetz. You are more affectionate than prudent. 

Enter George. 

Geo. I can gather ^lo troopers : One was persua- 
ded, but he cnanacd his mind, and would not come. 

Goetz. ’Xis well, George. Fortune begins to look 
cold upon me. Scckingen, I entreat you to depart 
this very evening. Persuade Mary— you are her 
husband— let her feel it — When women regulate 
our motions, they are more dangerous than ene- 
mies in tha field. 

Enter a Cavalier. 

Cav. The Imperial squadron is on fj'U and rapid 
march hither. 

Goetz. 1 have diminished them by skirmishes. 
How many arc they 7 

Cav. About two hundred— They cannot be far 
from hence. 

Goetz. Have they passed the river yet 7 
Cav. No, my 'Lord! 

Goe/z-.-Had 1 but fifty men, they should come no 
further. — Hast thou not seen Lerse 7 
Cav. No, my Lord ! 

Goetz. Tell all to hold themselvea ready.— Weep 
on, niy gentle Mary— Many a moment of pleasure 
shall bo thy reward — It is better thou shouldst weep 
on thy wedding day. than that too great jov should 
be the forerunner of liiture misery.— Farewell, Mary! 
— Farewell, brother I 

Maria. I cannot away from you, sister — Dear 
brother, let us stay. Dost thou hold my husband so 
cheap as to refuse his help in thy extremity 7 
Goetz. Yes— it is gone far with me. Perhaps my 
fall is near— You are but beginning life, and shoiilu 
separate your lot from mine. I have ordered your 
horses to be saddled -you must away instantly ! 
Maria. O brother ! brother! 

Eliz. {to Seeking en.) Assist him to persuade her 
— Speak to her. 

See. What can I say 7— Dear Maria, we must go ! 
Maria. Thou too 7— My heart will break ! 

Goetz. Then stay — In a few minutes iny castle 
will be besieged. 

Maria, {weeping bitterly.) Alas! alas! 

Goetz. We will defend ourselves as we can. 
Maria. Mother of God, have compassion vpon 
us ! 

Goetz. And at last we must die or surrender— 
Thy tears will then have involvetl thy noble husband 
in the same miserable lot with me. 

Maria. Thou torturest me I ^ 

Goetz. Remain, remain !—Seckingen, thou wilt 
fall into the grave with me, out of wpich I had 
honed thou shouldst help me. ^ 

Maria. We will away — Sister — sister I 
Goetz. Place her in safety, and then remember me. 
Sec. Never shall I repose a night till I know thou 
art out of danger. ,, 

Goetz. Sister ! dear sister ! [iCfsaes Aer. 

Sec. Away! awayl , 

Goetz. Yet one moment !— I shall sec you again — 
Be comforted, I shall see you again. — {Exeunt Sbck- 
ZNGEN and Maria.) I drive her away— yet when she 
goes, what would I give to detain her 1— Eliza, thou 
stayst by me— 

Eliz. 1711 death ! , [ExU. 

Goetz. Whom God loves, he gives such a wife ! 

Enter Georgs. 

Geo. They arc near! — I saw them from the 
tower. The sun is rising, and I perceived their lan- 
ces glitter. I minded them no more than a cat 
would do a whole army of mice. ’Tis true we iday 
the rats at present. 

Goetz. Go to the battlements— Look to the gates. 
See they are provided with stones and beams. We’ll 
find exercise for their paticneeb and their fury may 
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■ discharge itself at the expense of their own naila- 
(^4 trumpd from TCtfAoi/i— Gobtz goes to tht wtn 
daw. ) Aha ! there comes a red gowned rascal to ask 
me whether 1 will be a scoundrel ! What says he? 
— ( 7%e voice of the Htrald is heard indistinctly^ as 
from a distange. Goetz speaks at intervals.) A 
rope for thy fiiroat !— ( Voice again.) ‘ Offended 
Majesty !” — Some parson has drawn up the procla- 
maiion ( Voice concludes^ and Goetz answers from 
the trindoiD.) Surrender myself- surrender myself 
at ail discretion!— With whoni apeak yr 7 Am l a 
robber 7 Tell your captain, flint for his Impenal 
Majesty I entertain, as ever, all due respect ; but for 
himself, he may— . J 

[Skids the window ivith violence.— A sharp dis- 
(harge of musketry^ answered by firing from 
the castle. 

SCENE XVII. • 
a , The Kitchen. 

Elizabeth preparing food— to her Goetz. 

Goetz You have hard work, my poor wife I 

Eiiz. Would it could but last!— but you can 
lidnHy hold out long. 

Goclz. We have not had time to provide our- 
selves— ^ • 

KHz. And so many people to fe^d ! — The wine is 
well-nigh finished. • 

Goetz. If we holdout a certain time^ they must 
give U8 articles. We keep them at a fine distance — 
They may shoot the whole day, and wound our 
walls, and break our windows.— That Lerse is a 
gallant fi Ilow'— He slips about with his gun : if a 
• rogue comes too nigh— Ba !— there he lies ! 

[Firing. 

* Enter Cavalier. 

Cav. We want live coals, gracious lady ! 

Gotf:. For what 7 

Cav. Our bullets arc spent ; wo must cast new. 

Goetz. lIow lasts the powder 7 
' Car. There is yet no want ; we spare our fire. 

[Firing at intervals. Exeunt Goetz and Eli- 
zabeth. 

Enter Lerse with a bullet-mould. 

Lerse. Go, seek for lead about the house — mean- 
while I will make a shift with this— (Gow to the 
windoip^ and takes out the lead frames.) Every 
thing is fair. Ho it is in this world — no one knows 
what a thing may come to : the glazier that made 
thesi? frames little knew that the work of his hands 
was to give some fellow his last headach ; and the 
fatlftr that got me little thought that the fowls of 
heaven and the beasts of the field were to pick my 
bones. 

renter George with a leaden spout. 

Geo. Here’s load for thee ! — When we have used 
the half of it, there will none return to tell his Ma- 
jesty “ we have not sped.” 

J^rse {rituing it down.) A famous prize . 

Geo. ^Tliif rain must seek some other way— But 
never mind that— a gallant trooper and a smart 
sliower will always find their rood. 

I They cast balls. 

Lerse. JTTold the cruciBle— (Goea to the window.) 
Yoncjpr conies a fellow creeping forward with his 
popgun ; kc thinks ourUre is spent— He shall have 
the bullet warm freftn the pan. 

[Tfe loads his carabine. 

Geo. {sets down the mould.) Let me see — 

^ Lerse {Jiresfrom the window.) Yonder lies the 
game. 

Geo. One of thffm fired at me as I got out on the 
roof to g(\t the spout— He killed a pigeon that sat 
near me ; it fell into the spout— I thanked him for my 
dinner, and stepped in with the double booty. 

* 1 j [They cast balls. 

ijerse. Now let us la%d, and go through the cas- 
tle *o earn our dinner. 

Enter Goetz. 

Goetz. Stay, Lerse, I must speak with thee.— I will 
not keep thee, George, from the sport. 

• [Exit Geobge. ' 


Goetz. They demand a parley. 

Lerse. I will out and near what they have to 
say. # 

Goetz. They will require me to enter myself into 
ward m some town on iny knightly parole, 

Lerse. 9 a trifle— What if they would allow 
hberly of departure 7 for we can expect no 
relief from SeckinRcn. W bury all valuables, 
where they shall never find them — leave them tho 
bare wall vsnd come out with flying colours. 

Goetz. They will not permit us. 

Lerse. It is hut asking— Wc will demand a sale 
conduct, and 1 will sally out. [ExeurU. 

SCENE XVIII. 

AViall. 

Goetz, Elizabeth, George, and Troopers at 
Table. 

Goetz. Danger draws us together, my friends I 
Be cheery— don’t forget the bottle! The llask is 
empty— Come, another, my dear wife !— (Elizabeth 
shakes herhtad.) — Is there no more 7 
Eliz. {loir.) Only one, which I set opart for you. 

* Goetz. Not so, niy love !— Bring it out ; they need 
strcngtlwning more than I. 

Eliz. Hand It from the cabinet. 

Goetz. It is the last, and I feel as if we need not 
spare it. It is long since I have been so much dis- 
posed for joy.— ( They JUl.) To the health of the 
Emperor. 

All. liOng live the Emperor ! 

Goetz. Be it ouB last word when we die ! I love 
him, for our fate is similar ; and 1 nrn happier than 
he. — He iiiiist direct Ms linpe/ial soiiudroiis against 
mice, wiiilc the nits ftnnw his parchment edicts. 1 
know he often wishes himself rather dead than to be 
the soul of such ;i crippled body as the empire. — 
{They fill.) It will go but once more round— And 
when our blood runs low, like this flask— when we 
pouruutits last ebbing drop {empties the wine drop-- 
ways into his goblet^) what then shall be our word? 
Geo. Freedom ! 

Goetz. Freedom 1 
All. Freedom ! 

Goetz. And if that survives ns, we shall die hap- 
py : our spirits shall see our sons, and the emperor 
of our sons, happy !— Did the servants of princca 
show the same filial attachment to their masters as 
ou to me -Did tlicir masters serve the Emperor as 
w'ould serve hini- 
Geo. It is widely different. 

Goetz. Not so much so as would appear. Have I 
not known worthy men among the princes 7 and 
can the hre^ ho extinct 7— Men linppy in their own 
minds and in their undertakings, that could hear a 
petty brother in their neighhoiifliood without feeling 
either dread or envy; whosi^iicnrts were opened 
when they saw their table surrounded by their free 
equals, and who did not think free knights unfit 
company till they bad degraded themselves by court 
homage. 

Geo. Have you known such princes 7 
Goetz. Well ! -I recollect, when the landgrave of 
Hanaii made a grand hunting-party, the princes and 
*rcc feudatories enjoyed themselves under the open 
leaven, and the vassals were as happy as they; it 
was no selfish masquerade, instituted for his own 

E rivate plcnsTife dt vanity— To see the great round- 
ended peasant lads and the pretty brown girls, tho 
sturdy hinds and the respectable ancients, all as 
hiippy as if they rejoiced in tho pleasures of their 
muster, which lie shared with them under God’s 
fre.e sky ! 

Geo. He must have been such a master^s you., 
Goetz. And shall we not hope that many such will 
rule together some future day— to whom reverence 
to the Emperor, peace and friendship with neigh- 
bours, and the Iomb of vassals, shall be the best and 
dearest family treasure handed down from father to ^ 
son 7 Every one will then keep and improve his 
own, instead of reckoning nothing gained that is not 

ravaged from their neighbours. ^ 

Geo. A lid' shall we inen have no skirmishing 7 ^ 
Goetz, Would to God there was no restless spi^ 
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in all Germany, and still we should have cnoush to 
do! We might then chase the wolves from thedifFs, 
and brine our pcacerblc laborious neighbour a dish 
of game from the wood, and cat it together. Were 
that too little, we would join oiir brethren, and, like 
Cherubinis with fluining swords, defend the frontiiTs 
against those wolves the Turks, against those foxes 
the French, and guard lor , our beloved Emperor 
both extremities of his empire. Tliero would bo a 
me, George!— to risk one’s head for the safety of 
all Germany — CG eorge springs np.)— Whither 
away 1 , 

Oeo. Alas ! I forgot we were besieged— bcsicgcil 
by that very Emperor ; and before we can expose 
our lives in his defence, we must risk them for our 
liberty. , 

iioetz. Be of good chccr. 

Enter Lerre. 

her. Freedom ! freedom ! You arc cowardly pol- 
troons— hesitating, irresolute asses You arc to de- 
part with men, weapons, horses, and armour— Pro- 
visions you arc to leave behind. 

Goetz. They will hardly hiid enough to tire their 
jaws. , 

Eer. {aside to Goetz.) Have you hid the plate and 
money 7 f » 

Goetz. No !— Wife, go with l^crsc, and hear what 
he has to say to thee. 

SCENE XIX. 

Scene changes to the Court of the Castle. 
George, in the stable^ curries hisjiorse^ and sings — 

It was a little naiiahfy papa, 

Hal nil I 

Would catch a^iird wua dos'd in cage. 

8n ! -a ' 

Hal lia 
Sal HU I 

He seiz'd the cnee, the latch did draw, 

Hal ha I 

And in ho ti rust his knavish ,*>aw. 

Sal 9dl 
Hal ha! 

.Sal sal 


cle— I fret and labour, bu t all in vain— The false en- 
vious slaves !—(A#’/iIer Euzabeth.)— What newa 
Eliza, of niy dear, my trusty followers 7 

Eliz. Nothing certain: some are slain, some are 
prisoners ; no one could or would tell me more par- 
uciilnrs. 

Goetz. Is that the reward of faith', of filial obedi- 
ence 7 -For thy sake — Goetz!— O thou hast lived 
too long ! 

Eliz. Murmur not against our heavenly Father, 
my dear husband! They have heir reward— It 
was horn with thenif a noble and generous heart— 
Even in tin; dungeon they arc free.. Think now of 
appearing Uiforc the Inmerial Commissioners— Their 
awful presence, the splendour of their dress, and 
the golden chains which mark their dignity— 

Goetz. —Become them like a necklace on a 
sow I— Would 1 could see George and Lerse in their 
dungeon ! . 

Eliz. It were a sight to make an angel weep. 

Goetz. I would not weep— I woiij^ grind my 
teeth, and gnaw my lip in fury. Wnat I the np- 

C lea of my eye in fetters !- And have not the dear 
oys loved me 7 Never will I rest till I sec them. 

What I to break their word pledged in the name 

of the Kiitiperor ! 

E^iz. Forget that— You must appear before the 
Commissioners-aVoii arc in an evil mood to meet 
them, and I fear the worst. 

Goetz, when will they admit me 7 
EUz. Tfiey will send a serjeant-at-arms. 

Goetz. What The ass of justice that carries the 
sacks to the mill, and the dung to the field 7— What 
now 7 

Enter Sergeant-at-arms. 

Serg. The fiords Commissioners arc at the Coun- 
cil-house, and require your presence. 

Goetz. I come. 

Serg. 1 am to escort you. 

Goetz. Too much honour. 

Etiz. Be but cool. 

Goetz. Fear me not. [Exeunt. 


Tho bird dash'd out, and gain'd the thorn, 
Hu I lial 

And laugh’ll the silly tiiol to scorn I 
Sa I sa t 
Hal liul 
8a I sal 


Enter Goetz. 

Goetz. How goes it 7 

Geo. (brings out his horse.) All saddled! 

Goetz. Thou takest it cheerily. 

Geo. As the bird that got out of the cage. 


Enter all the Besieged. 

Goetz. Have you all your carabines 1- — Not vet! 
Go. take the best from the armory— ’Tis all one— 
we’ll ride out. ,, 

Geo. And laugh the sillv fiuils to scorn. 

Hal lutl 


8a ' sa I 


Hal hul 


SCENE II. 

The Council-house at Heilbron. 

The Imperial Commissioners seated in judgment 
— The Captain and the Magistrates of the city at- 
tending. 

Mag. We have, according to your order, collect- 
ed the stoutest and most hardy of our burghers to 
wait in the nrigliboiirhood. 

Com. We will roriiiiuinicate to his Imperial Ma- 
jesty the zeal with which vou have obeyed our illus- 
trious commander — Are liiey artisans 7 
I Mag. Sniillis, coopers, and carpenters, men with 
j hands hardened by labour— and resolute here— 

' 1 Points to his breast. 

Com. 'Tiswell! 

Enter Sergeant. 


SCENE XX. 

Scene changes to the armory. 

7\ro Cavaliers choosing guns. 

1 Cav. 1 take this. 

2 Cop. I this — But yonder’s a bettor. 

1 Cat. Never mind— Make ready. 

[ Tumult agdfiwng without. 

2 Cor. Hark! ^ 

1 Cop. (springs to the window.) Sacred heaven, 
they munler our master!— He is unhorsed !— George 
is down ! 

2 Car. Ilow sliiill we gel ofi’7“By the garden 

wall, and so the coun try. [Exit. 

1 Cor. TLerse keeps his ground— I will to him— If 
th^ die, 1 will not survive them. 


ACT IV. • 

SCENE 1. 

An Inn in the City of Heilbron. 

Goetz solus. 

Goetz, 1 am like the evil spirit conjured into a cir- 


Serg. Goetz Von Berlichingen waits £t the door. 

Com, Admit him. 

Enter Goetz. 

Goetz. God greet you, my Lords! — What would ye 
with me 7 > 

Com. First, that you coii.aidcr where you are, and 
with whom. / 

Goetz. By niy faith, I know it well,^ my Lords ! 

Com. You do but your duty in owning it. 

Goetz. From the bottom of my heart ! 

Com. Be seated. [Points to a stool. 

Goetz. What, there 7— Down below 7—1 can 
stand— That stool smells of the 4 ;riiuinal;— as in- 
deed docs its whole apparatus. 

Com. Stand, then. 

Goetz. To business if you please. 

Com. We’ll go on in order. 

Goetz. I am nappy to hear it — Would every one 
did as much ! 

Com. You know how’ you fell into our hands, and 
are a prisoner at discretion. 

Goetz. What wilTyou give me if I know no suen 
thing 7 
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Com. Could I give you good manners, I would do 
you a good office. 

Goetz. A good office! -Can you render an v 7— 
Good offices are more difficult than the deeds of 
destruction. . 

Sec. Shall 1 enter all this on record! 

Com. Only tihat is to the point. 

Goetz. Do as you please, for iiiy part. 

Cowl. You know now you fell into the power (m 
the Emperor, whose paternal fmodness overoowered 
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Com. Ye will not hearken ^Apprehend him ! 

Goetz, is that the purpose 7~Let not the man 
whose ear docs not itch comp too near me ; one 
salutatioii from my trusty iron list shall cure him 
heaven !** under the wide 

nioAe al him — tie strikes one down^ and 

laches a sword from anolher—They stand aloof. 

Com. Surrender! 

Goetz {with the sword drawn.') What ! Wot yc not 


his justice, and, instead of a dungeon^ ordered you that depends hut upon myself to make way through 
to wait your future doom, upon#our knightly parole, .all these hares and gain the open field 7 But 1 will 
in his beloved city of Ueilbron. teach you how a man should keep his word— Promise 

Goetz. Well— I am here, and wait it. to allow me free ward, and I give up my sword, and 

Cmn. And wo are here to intimate to you his Im- am again your pnsoncr. 
perial Majesty’s grace and clemency. He is pleased Com. How ! Would yyu treat with your Emperor 
to forgive yoiir rebellion, to release you from the ban, sword in hand 7 

and all well deserved punishment ; provided you do. , Goetz. God forbid !— only with youand your worthy 

with suppliant humility^ receive his bounty, and | cornpnnipns!— You may go home, good people: here 
subscribe the articles which shall be reaa unto you. deliberation is of no avail, and from me there is uo- 
Goetz. his Majesty’s true servant, as ever. 

One word creyoii go farther— My people— where arc 
they ?— what is to become of them 7 
Com. That concerns you not. 

Goetz. So may the Emperor turn his face from 
you m your need !— They were my companions, and 
thw are so— What have you done with them 7 ^ 

Com. We owe you no account o^thnt. 

Goetz. Ah ! I had forgot— Never was promise kept 
by you to the oppressed. But, hush ! * 

Com. Our business is to lay the articles before 
you.- -Throw yourself at the Emperor’s feet, and by 


humble suppheation you may find the true way to 
i life and freedom of your associates. 


save the 

Your paper! 

Com. Secretary, read it. 

Ser. {reads.) I Goetz of Berlichingcn make 

S ublic hckiiuwlcdgmcnt, by these presents, that I 
aving lately risen in rebellion against the Emperor 
and Empire" 

Goetz. ’Tis false ! — I never offended either. 


thing to gain save bruises. 

Com. Seize him, I say!— What! does your alle- 
giance to the Emperor supply you with no courage! 

Goetz. No mure than the Emperor supplies them 
with plaster fur the wounds which their courage 
would c^n for them. 

* A Police- O^fftcer enters hastily. 

Off. The warder has just discovered from the cas- 
tlc-tower a troop of more than two hundred horse- 
men hastening towards the town. They have al- 
ready gained the hill, and seem to threaten an at 
tack. 

Com. Alas ! alas ! What can this mean ! 


' A Soldier enters. 

Sol. Francis of Seejeingen u^its at the drawbridge, 
and informs you that nc has heard how perfidiously 
you have dealt with his brother-in-law, and how 
fruitless has been every appeal to the justice of the 
Council of Heilbron. He is now come to insist up- 

^ - on that justice ; and if refused it, 4ie will fire the four 

( om. Compose yourself, and bear further. corners of your town within an hour, and abandon 

Goetz. 1 will not compose myself, and 1 will hear it to he plundered by his vassals. 


no further. Let any one arise and bear witnc.ss — 
Have I ever token a step against the Emperor, or 
against the House of Austria!— Have I not in all 
my feuds conducted myself as one who felt w'hat all 
Germany owes to its head- -and what the free 
knights and feudatories owe to their liege lord the 
Emperor 7—1 shouM be a liar and a slave could I 
be persuaded to subscribe that paper. 

Com. Yet we have strict orders to persuade you 
by fair means, or else to throw you into jail. 

Goetz. Into jail 7 — Me 7 

Com. Where you may expect your fate from the 
hands of Justice, since you will not take it from 
those of Mercy. 

Goetz. To jail ! Yon abuse the Imperial power. — 
To jail ! That was never his command. — What, ye 


traitors, to dig a pit for me, and hang out your oatfi, 
your knightly honour, as the lure ! "^ ’ 


Goetz. My gallant lirothcr ! 

Com. Withdraw, Goetz!— (He steps aside.)- 
Whnt is to be done! 

Ma^. Have compassion upon us and our town !— 
Seckingen is inexorable in his wrath— ho will keep 
his vow. 

Com. Shall we forget what is duo to ourselves and 
the Emperor! 

Cap. Well said, if we hod but men to support our 
dignity ; hut as we are, a show of resistance would 
only make matters worse.— We must gain time. 

Mair. Wc had better apply to Goetz to speak a 
good word for us— 1 feel as the flames were rising 
already. 

Com. Let Goetz approach. « 

Goetz. What Mrould yc 7 


.. . . Com. Thou will do well to dissuade thy brother- 

, ! To promise roc in-law from his rebellious interference. Instead of 

wmissioi^ to ward myself on parole, and then to rescuing thcc, he will only plunge thee deeper in 
break yoiirlrcaty ! destruction, and become the companion of thy fall ! 

Com. We owe no faith to robbers. Goetz {spies Elizabeth at the door^ and speaks to 

Goetz. Wert thou not the representative of my her aside.) Go— tell him instantly to break in and 
prince, whom I respect even in the vilest counter- force his way hither, only to spare the town. As 
felt, thoy shouldst swUllow that word, or choke for the rascals here, if they oppose him, let him use 
upoiLU. I was taken in honourable though pnvate force; there would be no great matter had he a fair 
war. Tlmu inightcst -thank God that gave thee pretext for knocking them all upon the head, 
ftlory, hadst thou dver done as gallantjdeeds as the [Tramfilintr and ^allopinn heurd. All the 

, , ^ . Magistrates show signs qf consternation. 


least with which 1 am charged.— ( 77ie Commis- 
sioner makes a sign to the Magistrates of Heilbror^ 
who goes out.) Because I would not join the iniqui- 
tous confederacy of the great, because I would not 
grasp at the sodfli and livings of the helplea.q — "Tis 
in this lies my crime!— I defended my own life and 
the freedom of my children— See ye any rebellion in 
that 7 The Emperor and Empire were blind^ to 
our hard case by your flatteries. I have, God be 
praised I one hand, and*! have done my best to use 
t well. 

Enter a party of Artisans^ armed with halberds 
and swords.* 

Goetz. What means this! 


SCENE III. 

Scene changes to the front of the CauneU-house^ 
beset by Seckingen' a Cavaliers. — A Pause. 

Enter Skckingen and Goetz / rom the Council- 
house. 

Goetz. This was help from heaven !— How earnest 
thou so much tePour wish, and beyond our hope 
brother! , , 

Sec. Without witchcraft. 1 had despatchM two 
or three messengers to learn how it fared with thee, 
and heard from them of this villany— I set out in 

39 * 
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Btantly, and now you have the power in your hand. 

Goetz. I ask for nothing but knightly ward upon 
my parole. 

Sec. You, ore too moderate. Avail yourself of 
fortune, which for once has placed worth above 
malice ! They were doing injustice ; we’ll greet them 
with no kisses for their pains. They have misused 
the royal authority, and, if 1 know the Emperor, he 
will make thee ample reparation.— You ask too little. 

Gottz. I have ever been content with little. 

Sec. And hence hast thou ever been cut short even 
of that little. My proposal is, that they shall re- 
lease your servants, and permit you nil to return to 
your castle upon your parohv— not to leave it till the 
Emperor’s pleasure be known— You will be safer 
there than here. , 

Goetz. They will say my property is escheated to 
the Emperor. 

Sec. Soaav we— but still thou mnyst dwell there, 
and keep it fer his service till he restores it to thee 
again. Let them wind like eels in the mud, they 
shall not escape us!— They will talk of the Imperial 
dignity— of their orders— We’ll take that risk upon 
ourselves: — I know the Emperor, and have some 
influence with him— He has ever wished to have 
thee in his service— Thou will not be Ipn^ in thy 
castle ere thou art summoned to serve him. • 

Gottz. (}od grant it, ere I forget the use of arms ! 

Sec. Valour can never he forgot, as it can never 
be learnt. Pear nothing! When once thou arc set- 
tled, I will seek the Imperial Gourf, where my en- 
terprises begin to ripen- Good fortune seems to 
smile on them— I want only to sopnd the Emperor’s 
mind. The towns of Triers and Pfalz ns soon ex- 


state; **0,” said he, “that I had refected every ad 
vice which pushed me to sacrifice the peace of an 
individual to my own ambition t” 

Adeta. He has lost the very spirit of a prince ! 

Weis. We broke loose agagist Seckiiigen— “ He 
is my faithful servant,” said he ; “ for if he has not 
acted hy my express order, he has pi rformed what 
I would have wished better than my plenipotentia- 
ries, and I can ratify what he had done as well after 
as before.” 

Ade/a. ’Tis enough to make one tear one’s very 
flesh ! , 

Weis. Yet I have not entirely renounced hope. 
Goetz has mven his parole to remain quiet in his 
castle — ’Tis an impossibility for him to keep his pro- 
mise, and w'c shall soon have some new subject of 
complaint. 

Aae/a. ’Tis the more likely, as we may hope that 
the old Emperor will soon leave the world, and 
Charles, his gallant Buccessor, promises to bear a 
princely mind. 

W’ciV. Charles!— He is neither chosefl nor crown 
ed king of the Komans. 

Ade/ft. Who does not expect and hope that event? 

You speak so warmly that one might think 
you saw him with partial eves. 

Adela. You injure me, Weislingen. For what do 
you Ifake me? 

Weis. 1 io noV mean to oflTend- but I cannot be 
silent upon the subject— Charles’s very unusual at- 
tentions to thee distress me. 

Adeta. And do I receive them as it — 

Weis. Thou art a woman— and no woman hates 
a flatterer. 


pcct that the sky should fall, as that I should come 
down upon their head^But I y»ill come like a storm 
of hail on the unsuspecting traveller : and if 1 am 
successful, thou shall stsm he brother to a prince. 
1 had hoped for thy hand in this undertaking. 

Goetz (looks a this hand.) O! that explains to me 
the dream I had thegriorning that ^promised Maria to 
Weislingen. — I thought he professed eternal fidelity, 
and held iiiv iron hand so fast that it loosened from 
the arm.— Alas ! 1 am at this moment more helpless, 

and fenceless, than when it was shot from mo. 

Weislingen I Weislingen ! 

Sec. Forget the traitor!— We will darken his pros- 
pects and cross his plans, till shame and remorse 
shall gnaw him to death.— 1 see, I sec the downfall 
of my enemies, of thine— Goctz—onlyhalf a- year. 

Goetz. Thy scuil soars higli! -I know not how, 
but for some time no fair prosi>ocla have smibul 
upon mine— I have been in distress —I have been a 
prisoner ere now, but never before did 1 ex()ericiice 
such a depression. 

Sec. Fortune gives spirits— Come, Ictus to the 
periwigs— They nave had our conditions long enough 
— wc must call for tlv^ir resolution. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

Scene changes to the Palace of Adela— Augsburg. 

Adela and Weislingen discovered. 

Adda. This is detestable. 

Weis. I have gnashed my very teeth— So fair a 

S rospect — so well followed out— and at last to leave 
im in possession of bis castle as before!— That 
damn’d Seckingen I 

Adela. The Commissioners shonld i^t have con- 
sented. « 

Weis. They were in the net— What else could 
they do 1 Seckingen, the haughty and furious chief, 
thundered fire and sword at their car.— I hate him 
—His power waxes like a mountain torrent— let it 
but gam two brooks, and others come pouring to its 
aid. * 

Adela. Have they no emperor 1 
Weis. My dear wife— Old and feeble ; he is only 
the shadow of what he should be— When he heard 
what waa done, and I proposed lead the readiest 
forces in his service against them : “ Let them be !” 
said he ; “I can spare my old Goetz his little for- 
tress, and if he confines himself to it, of what can 
you complain ‘We apoka of the welfare of the 


Adela. This from you ? 

HViff. It cuts me to the heart the dreadful thought. 
Adcinl 

AdeJa. Can I not cure thee of this folly 7 

Weis. When thou wilt — Thou const leave the 
Court. 

Adela. By what way or pretence? Tliou art here 
— Must I leave thoc and all my friends, to shut nw- 
self up with owls in your desolate castle? No, 
Weislingen, that will never do; set thy heart at 
ease, thou knowest I love thee. 

Weis. That is the sheet anchor while the cable 
holds! [Exit. 

Adela. Tnkest thou it so? It is in vain. The un- 
dertakings of my bosom arc too great to brook thy 
interniption. CiiBrles— the great, the gallant Charles 
— the future emperor— shall he be the only man not 
flattered to obey my power? Think not, Weislin- 
gen, to prevent it — Soon shall thou to earth, if my 
way lies over thee ! 

Enter Fbancis. He gives a letter. «* 

Adela. Hadst thou it from Charles’s own hand ? 

Enm. Yes. 

Adela. What ails thee? — Thou look’s! mournful ! 

PVan. It is your pleasure that 1 should pine away 
and waste the fairest years of hope in agonizing 
despair. 

Adela. (aside.) I pity him— Be of goo^ courage, 
youth ! I feel thy love and truth, and will not be un- 
grateful. 

Fran, (sorrowfully.) Ere you can resolve to suc- 
cour me, I shall be gone from you— Heaven ! And 
there boils not a drop of blcKid in my veins but what 
is your own— I have not even a feeling but to love 
and to serve you ! , 

Adela. My dear Francis ! 

Fran. You flatter me — (Bursts into tears.) Does 
this attachment deserve only to be sacrificed to ano- 
thei^only to see all your thoughts fixed upon 
Charles ? 

Adela. You know not what yiai wish, and yet 
less what you speak. 

/Van. (stamping betwixt remorse and rage.) No 
more will I be your slave, your go-between ! 

Adela. FranciSf you forget yourself. 

Fran. To sacrince at once myaelf and my be 
loved master - 

Adela. Go from my sight ! 

Fran. Gracious lady ! 

Adela. Go, betray to thy beloved master xh*- - 
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Ctct of my soul!— Fool that 1 was 1 I thought thee 
what thou art not. . . * i 

ivan. Dear lady ! you know not how I love thc< 
Adela, And tliou, whom 1 thought my fnena— a 
near my heart— go, betray me. . r 

Prun. Rather would I tear the heart from m 
body !— Forgivt me, gentle lady ! my heart la to 
full, my senses forsake me. 

Ad^la. Thou dear, hot-headed boy ! 

taJces him by both hands^ and draws ntt 
towards her. He throiis himself weepin, 
upon her neck. 

Adela. Leave me ! , v j j . 

Fran, (his voice choked by tears.) God ! God ! 
Adela. Leave me!— Walla are traitors- leave me ! 
—{Breaks from him.) Be but steady in faith and 
love, the fairest reward is thy own. mI 

Fran. The fairest reward ! Let me but live till 
that moment— I could murder my fathc|, were he 
an obstacle to its arrival ! lExtL 

SCENE V. 

Scene changes to Jaxthausen. 

Goetz seated at a table with writing ^naterials. Eli- 
. ZABRTii sits beside him with her work. 


Goetz. This idle life docs not suit me. My inmri- 
sonment becomes daily more painful j 1 woufd I 
could sleep, or amuse myself with trifling. 

Rliz. Continue writing the memoirs thou hast 
commenced of thy own deeds. Give thy friends evi- 
dcncuiinder thy hand to pu* thy enemies to shame: 
make thy noble neighbours acquainted with thy real 
character. 

Goetz. Alas! writing is but busy idleiipas; it 
• comes slowly on w'ith me. While I write what I 
have done, I lament the misspent time in which I 
might do more. 

Kliz. (takes the writing.) Thou art now at thy 
first imprisonment, at Heilbron. 

Goclz. That was always an unlucky place to 
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, Rliz. (rends.) “ One of the confederates told me, 
that I had acted foolishly m espousing the cause of 
my very worst foes ; but that I might be of good 
cheer, for I should be honourably dealt by.” — And 
what didst thou answer'! Write on. 

Goelz. 1 said, Have 1 so often risked my life for 
the goods and gold of others, and should 1 not do 
so for the sake of my knightly word*? 

Rliz. Thus docs fame speak of thee. 

Goetz. They shall not rob me of this honour. 
They have taken from me all —property— liberty — 

Rliz. I happened once to stand in an inn near 
theCiOrds of Millcnberg and Singlingcn, who knew 
me not— Then 1 e.xncrieticed rapture as at the birth 
of my first-horn ; they extolled thee to each other, 
and said, He is the mirror of knighthood, noble 
and merciful in prosperity, dauntless and true in 
misfortune. 

Goetz. I^et them show me where 1 have preferred 
my interest to my honour. God knows, my ambi- 
tion has ever been to labour fur my neighbour as 
•for myself, and to acquire the fame of a gallant and 
irreproachable knight, rather than princedoms or 
power ; and, God be praised ! 1 have gained the 
meed of my labour. * 

JRnter George and Lbrse, with game. 

Goetz. Good luck to*my gallant huntsmen ! 

Geo. Such are wfe become from gallant cavaliers— 
Boots can be cut down into buskins. 

Lerse. The chase is always something— ’Tis an 
im^e of war. 

1 Ves— if we were not always crossed by these 

Impenal gamekApers. Don’t you recollect, my 
Lord, how jmu prophesied we should become hunts- 
men when the world mended? We are become so, 
without any great chance of the other event. 

Goetz. What goes on without?— We are cooped 
up here in a circle. • 

Geo. These are mark-worthy times !— For eight 
days a horrible comet has been seen— all Germany 
fears that it denotes the death of the Emperor who 
B very ill. 


Goetz. Iin—Our weal then is at an end. 

. Lerse. And in the neighbourhood here are shock- 
cojiimotions ; the peasants^ have made a furiiii 
dable insurrection. 

Goetz. Where? 

Lerse. In the heart of Swabia; they 'plunder, 
burn, and slay. I fear me they will sack the whole 
country. 

Geo. It is a horrible warfare! — ^Theyhave already 
arisen in a hundred places, and daily increase in 
number. A hurricane too has lately turn up whole 
forests ; and in the place where the insurrection be- 
TCan, have been seen in the sky two fiery swords 
crossing each other. 

Goetz. God preserve my poor friends and neigh- 
bours! , 

Geo. Alas ! that we dare not ride out ! (Exeunt. 

ACT V. 

SCENE I. 

Scene^ a Village plundered by the Insurgent Pea- 
santry. Shrieks and tumult. IVomen, old Men, 
and Children, fly across the Stage. 

*Old Man. Away! away! fly from the murdering 
dogs, r 

Jroman. Sacred ITcaven ! How blood-red is the 
en ! bow blood-red the rising sun ! 

Another. ’Tis fire ! 

A Third. My husband ! my husband ! 

Old Man. Away ! away !— To the wood ! [Exeunt. 

Enter Link and Insurgents. 

Link. Whoever, opposes you, down with him! 
Let none of the booty be left— Plunder clean and 
quick — Wc must soon set firc^ 

Enter M^Z’iiurmcoining down the hill, 

Mez. How goes it. Link ? 

Link. r<ook round ; you arc in at the death— From 
whence ? 

Mez. l‘’rom Wei nsberg.— There was a feast ! 

Link. How? • • 

Mez. We stabbed them all, in such heaps it was 
a joy to see it ! 
lAnk. All whom? 

Mez. Dif rich von Weiler led up the dance -There 
was sport fur thee! We were all in a raging heap 
round the church steeple. He looked out arm wish- 
ed to treat with us— Baf !— a ball through his head— 
Up wc rushed like a tempest, and the fellow soon 
made his exit by the window. 

Link. Huzza! 

Mez. (to the Peasants.) Ye dogs, must I find you 
legs? How they gage and loiter, the asses! 

Link. Burn away ! — Kill and roast them in the 
flariiee I Out with your knives ! • 

Mez. Then we brought out Helfenstein, Elters- 
hofen, thirteen of the nobility — ^in all eighty. What 
a shouting and jubilee among otfr boys as they broke 
loose upon the long row of miserable rich sinners. 
Heaven and earth ! how they struggled and stared 
on each other !— We surrounded them, and killed 
every soul with pikes. 

Link. Why was not I there ? 

Mez. Never did I see such fun ! 

Link. On I on ! Bring all out ! 

Peasant. All's clear! 

Link. Then fire the place at the four corners. 
Mez. ’Twill make a fine bonfire I — ^Hadst thou 
seen how thiyi^llowB wri^ped in a heap, and croaked 
like frogs ! It warmed iny heart like a cup of brandy. 
There was one Rexinger there, a fellow that, when 
he went to hunt with bis white plume and his flaxen 
IfM'ks, used to drive us before him like dogs, and 
with dogs. 1 had not seen him all the while, when 
suddenly his droll visage look’d me full in the face 
—Push f went the spear between his ribs— and there 
he lay stretched all-fours above his companions. 
The fellows tumbled over each other, like the hares 
that were driven together at their grand hunting 
parties. 

Link. It smokes already ! [The village burw ' 
Mez. All’s in flames!- Come, lot us with the 
booty to the main body; it halts betwixt this and 
Heilbron. They wish to choose a captain wnoni 
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every one will respect, for we are but equals ;~they 
feel It, and turn restive. 

IJnk. Whom do they think of! 

Me 2 . Maximilian Stiimf,orGoetzofBerlichingen. 

Link, That’s well. ’Twould give the thing credit 
should Goetz accept iu He has been ever held a 
worthy independent knight Away! away 1 Draw 
together !— We march towards Heilbron. 

Mez. The fire will light us on our way. Hast 
thou seen the great comet? 

Lmk, Yes— It is a dreadful ghastly sign !— As wc 
marched by night we saw it well : it went towards^ 
JSin^ 

Mez. —And was visible for an hour and a quarter, 
like an arm brandishing a sword, and bloody red ! 

Link. Didst thou rnarl^ the three stars at the 
swofd’ 8 hilt and point ? 

Mez. —And the broad black clouds illuminated 
by a thousand thousand streamers like lances and 
little swords? 

Link. I saw it well— and beneath a pale white, 
crossed with fiery ruddy ilanies, uiid among them 
grisly figures with shaggy hair and boards. 

Mez. Did you see them, too ?— And how they all 
swam about as if in a sea of blood, and strugglivl 
all in confusion, enough to drive one mad. 

Link. Away! away! lExeiLrU. 

SCENE II. 

Scene changes to an open country. In the distance 
tuDo Villages and an Abbey are burning. 

The Insurgents Kohl, Wild, and Maximilian 
Stumf. 

Stum/. Yon cannot wish me for your leader; it 
were bad for you and for me : I am a vassal of the 
Palsgrave, and how shall I arm against my liege 
lord? Besides, you would suspect I acted not from 
the heart. 

Kchl. We knew well thou wouldat have some 
evasion. <i , 

Enter George, Lerse, and Goetz. 

Goetz. What would ye with me? 

Kohl. You must be oiir captain. 

Goetz. I am under ban ; 1 cannot quit my territory. 

Wild. That’s no excuse. 

Goetz. And were 1 free, and you dealing witji the 
•ords and nobles as you did at Weinsberg, and 
ravaging and plundering the whole lands,* and 
should request me to be an abettor of your shame- 
less raving doings— rather than be your captain, you 
should slay me like a mad dog ! 

Kohl That should not be done, were it to do again. 

Stumf. That’s the very misfortune, that they nave 
no leader whom they honour, and who may bridle 
their fury ! I beseech thee, Goetz, take that office 
upon thee ! I will be thy witness and thy surety 
gainst the ban. The princes will bo grateful ; all 
Germany will thank thee — Thou may.st persuade 
them to peace; the country and its inhabitants will 
be saved. 

Goetz. Why dost thou not take it thyself? 

Stumf. They have excused me. 

Kohl. We have no time for dallying and useless 
speeches — Short and good ! — Goetz, be our chief; or 
look to thy castle and thy head 1— Take two hours 
to consider of it. 

Goetz. To what purpose ? I am resolved now as 
I shall be then.— Why are ye risen up in arms? If 
to recover your rights and freedoih, why do you lay 
waste the land 7— Will you abstain from such evil 
doings, and deal as men who know what they 
want? — then will I be your chief for eight days, and 
help you in your lawful and orderly demands. 

WUd. What was done was done in the first heat, 
and we cnly needed thy prudence to have pre- 
vented it. 

KohL Thou must be ours at least for a quarter of 
a year. 

Stumf. Say four weeks — that will satisfy both. 

Goetz. Well then, as far as regards me .... 

KohL —And we agree ! 

Goetz. But you must promise to send the treaty 
vou have made with me in writing to all your troops, 
and to punish iufiingeia. 


Wild. Well— it shall be done. 

Goetz. Then 1 bind myself to you for four weeks 

Stumf. Good 1— fn what thou doest, take care ol 
our noble lord the Palsgrave. 

Kohl {aside.) Watch thatnpne speak to him with 
out our knowledge. 

Goetz. Lerse, go to my wife— Stay with her— you 
shall soon have news of me. 

[Exeunt Goetz, George, Lerse, and some peasants. 

Enter Mszler,^Link, and their followers. 

Mez. What hear jve of a treaty ? To what pur 
pose the treaty ? 

Link. It is shameful to make any such bargain. 

Kohl. We know as well what to do as you ; and 
will do or let alone as we please. 

Wild. This raging, and burning, and murdering, 
must have an end one day sooner or later ; and by 
renounciim it just now, we gain a brave leader. 

Mez. How 1— An end ?— Thou traitor ! why are 
wc here but to avenge ourselves on our enemies, and 
enrich ourselves at their expense? Soliie slave of 
the nobles has been tampering with thee. 

Kohl. Come, Wild, he is mad. 

[Exeunt Wild and Kohl. 

Mez. Ay, go your way — ^few bands W'ill stick by 
you. The villains! — Link, we’ll set on our friendls 
hero to burn Mjitenberg instantly: and when they 
make a bustle about the treaty, wc'll cut their heads 
off that made it. 

Link. We have the great body of peasants still 
on our side. [Exeunt with Insurgents. 

SCENE III. 

A IlilL ond prospect of the country. In (he flat scene 

a Alill. A body of Horsemen ready to mount. 

Weielincen comes out the Mill ^ followed by 

Francis and a Courier. 

Weis. My horse ! — Have you told it to the other 
nobles? 

Cour, At least seven standards will meet you in 
the wood behind Miltenberg. The peasants bend 
their course that way. Couriers are despatched *in 
every direction to summon all your confederates. 
Our plan cannot fail, for they say there is division 
among them. 

Ifcis. The better,— Francis ! 

J^an. Gracious sir. 

Weis. Discharge thy errand punctually— I bind it 
upon thy soul. Give her the letter— She must fiom 
Inc court to my castle— instantly.— Thou must see 
her departure, and send me notice of it 

Eran. Your commands shall be obeyed. 

Weis. Tell her she shall go.— ( To the Courier.) 
Carry us the nearest and best road. 

Cour. We must go round ; all the rivers are up 
with the late dreadful rains. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

Jaxthausen. 

Elizabeth and Lebse. 

Lerse. Gracious lady, be comforted! 

Eliz. Alas 1 Lerse, the tears stood in his eyes as 
he took leave of me. — It is dreadful, dreadful ! 

Lerse. He will soon return. 

.Eliz. It is not that.— When he went to wag.: ho- 
nourable war, never did his danger sit so heavy at 
mv heart— I then rejoiced at his return, which now 
1 fear. 

Lerse. So noble a man— 

Eliz. Call him not so- There lies the new mise- 
ry. The miscreants !— they threatened to murder 
hiB fiimily and burn the castle. Should he return, 
gloomy, gloomy is the prospect. Hia enemies will 
raise scandalous falsehoods in accusation against 
him, which he never can disprove. 

I^se. He wilL and can. m 

Eliz. He has broken hia ban Canat thou say. 
No? 

Lerse. No!— he was constrained; and where is 
there reason to condemn him ? 

Eliz. Malice seeks not reason, but pretexts. Hs 
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JJM joined himself to rebels .malrfncto^ v Ye are madl-The enemy breaks m on 

**^ercrB :--has become their chief. Say No to that. hands, and you dally. ^ 

Lcrati. Cease to torture yourself and "je. They Livk. Away! Away!-(cr£ls and tumuU-1 
have solemnly sworn to abjure all such doings as Inmrgtntafly across Uu Staee. ) 
at Weinsberg. Did not I myself hear them say, in Knter 

half remorse, jthat had not that been done already, ^ i 

it should nevir have been done? Must not the nor ram hTnr*«nnT -7^ ^ 

princes and no^^ nor rain—l hear Wiz is among them: socj he cs- 


m 

all 

The 


iiaving undertaken the dangerous office of leading friends 

Kliz. Thou art an affectionate, advocate. ShouldJ beat more frocl^" foolish heart may 

V t»k<. him nriaonur. deal with him as a rcbel.^ “®"‘ niortin-ciy. IBj.,,. 

SCENE VI. 


they take him prisoner, deal with him as a rebel, 

and. bring his gray hairs Iscrse, I cpivd run mad I 

Lerse. Send sleep to refresh her body, dear Father 
of mankind, if thou deniest comfort to her soul I 
Eliz. George promised to bring news— but he 
will not dare attempt it.— They are worse than 
prisoners.— Well I know they are watched like en- 
emies.— The gallant boy ! he would not quit his 
master. •• 

Lerse. The very heart within me hied as I left 
him.— Had you not needed my help, all the dangers 
of grisly death should not have separated us. 

L^iz. I know not where _ Seckingeii is.— Could I 
but send a message to Maria ! 

Lerse. Do you write :— I will provide for tli<V. 

• lExeunt. 

SCENE V 


A Village. • 

Enter Goetz and Geobge. 

Goetz. To horse, George ! — Quick !— I see Miltcn- 
berg burn— Ir is thus they keep the treaty? — Ride to 
them —Tell them my purpose. — The murderous in- 
cendiaries— I renounce them— Let them make a very 
rulliiirt their captain, not me. — Quick, George! 

{Exit GEoiirfR.)— Would 1 were a thousand miles 
fioin hoiice, though I were at the bottom of the 
deepest dungeon in Turkey 1 — Could I but come off 
with honour from them !— 1 have contradicted them 
through the whole day, and told them the bitterest 
truths, that they might be weary of me and let me go. 

Enter an Unknoion. 

I7n. God greet you, gallant sir? 

. Goetz. 1 thank you!— Your name? 

r/n... It is not necessary. _ I come to tell you that ^ 
your life is in danger — The insurgents are w'cary of _j,o i 
receivinj; from you such harsh language, and are Mother 


Scene changes to the front of a Gipsy-htU in a vild 

Eorest— Night.- A ,fltre before the hut^ at which 

sits the Mother of the Gipsies and a girl^lt rains 

and thunders. 

Mother. Throw some fresh straw up the thatch, 
daughter : it rains fearfully. 

Enter a Gipsy-hoy. 

Boy. A dormouse, mother !— aiid here, two ficla 
mice I 

Afother. Skin them and roast them, and thou 
shnlt li^e a cap of their skins.— Thou blecdcst ! 

Boy. Dormouse bit me. 

Alother. Gather sonic thorns that the fire may 
burn bright when thy father comes : he will be wet 
through and through. 

Other Gipsy-women enter with children at their 
barks. 

1 Woman. Hasrt thou fared w'ell 7 

2 Woman. Ill enough— The whole country is in 
uproar -one’s life is not safi* a moment. Two vil- 
lages are in a light fltrne. 

1 Woman. So it was the fire that glared in the 
sky— t looked at it long; for darning meteors have 
become so eoniinon. 


resol veu to rid themselves of you !— Lower your 
tone, or endeavour to escape from them ; and God 
be with you! fExit. 

Goetz. In this way to lend thy life, Goetz ! and 
thtts to end it ! --But be it so— My death will be the 
clearest proof to the world, that 1 had nothing in 
common with the miscreants. 

Enter Insurgents. 

1 In. Cnptain, they are prisoners— they are slain : 

Goetz. Who? 

2 In. Th<*y who burned Miltenberg— A troop of 
confedcraChd cavalry rushed on them from behind 
the hill, arfd overpowered them at once. 

Goaz. They have their reward— O George! 
George !— They have found him among the caitiffs 
—My George! myGeoj^ge! 

• • Enter Insurgents in confy^Um. 

, lAnk.^p^ sir captain, up !— Here is no dallying 
time- Tne.enemyjH near, and in force. 

Goetz. Who burned Miltenberg ? 

Mez. If you mean to make a quarrel, we’ll soon 
show you wrc’ll end it. 

- Kohl. Look to your own safety and ours ! — ^Up ! 

Goetz, {to Mf^er.) Darest thou threaten me, thou 

worthless ^Thinkest thou to awe me, because thy 

garments are clotted with the blood of murdered 
nobles ? 

Mez. Bcrlichingcn ! 

Goetz. Darest thou^prononnee my name?— My 
children wdl be ashamed to bear it after such con- 
tamination. 

Alez. From thee this, villain?— Slave of the co- 
bles!— (Goetz strikes him down — he dies. Exit. 
Goetz : the rest disperse in confusion . — Alarm.) 


The Captain of the Gipsiex enters with three qf his 
gang. 

Cap. Heard ye the wild huntsman? 

1 Hbmtin. Ite passed by us hut this minute. 

Cap. How the hounds gave tongue !— Wow ! 

wow ! 

2 Man. How the whips clang ! 

3 Afnn. And the huntsman cheered them— Hollo 

*Tis the devil’s chase. 

Cap. We have been fishing in troubled waters. 
The peasants rob each other ; we may be well par- 
doned helping them. 

2 Woman. What hast thou got. Wolf? 

Wolf. A hare and a cock— there’s for the spit— A 
bundle of linen- -some kitchen-ware —and a horse’s 
bridle What hast thou, Sticks ? 

Sticks. A v.'Ouilen jacket have I, and a pair of 
stockings, and one boot, and a flint and tinder-box. 

Afother. It is all wet as mire, and the clothes are 
bloody. I’ll dry them— give me here ! ( Trampling 
without.) 

Cap. Hark !— A horse !— Go, see who it is. 

Enter Goetz on horseback. 

Goetz. I thank thee, God ! I see fire— they ore 
gipsies.— My w'oiinds bleed sorely— my foes close 
behind ! -great God, thou endest dreadfully with me I 

Cap. Is it in peace thou comest? 

Goetz. I a:rave help from you — My wounds are 
stiff with cola ; Assist ine from horse I 

Cap. Help him !— A gallant warrior in appearance 
and lanmiage. 

Wolf {aside.) ’Tie Goetz of Bcriichingen ! 

Cap. Welcome! welcome !— What we have is 
yours. 

Goetz. I thank yon. * 

Cap. Come to my hut. [Exeunt to the hut 

SCENE VII. 

Scfne inside of the hut. 

Captain^ Gipsies^ and Goetz. 

Cap. Call our mother— let her bring blo<m-wort 
and bandages. (Goetz unarms himself.)— lAcia is 
niy holyday-doublet. 
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Goetz. God reward you I— {The mother binds kis 
ftoiinds.) » 

Cap. 1 rejoice from my heart you are here. 

Goetz. Do you know ineT 

Cap. Who does not know you, Goetz 7 Our lives 
and hearts’ blood arc yours. 

Enter Gipsy~man. 

Gipsy. Horsemen come through the wood— They 
are confederates. 

Cap. Your jMirsuors !— They shall not reach you 
— Awav, Schnrks, call the others: we know the 
passes better man they— We shall bring them down 
ert' they are aware of us. ^ / 

[Exeiint Captain and Men ^Gipsies tpith their /n 

Goetz {alone.) O Emperor! Emperor! RoW 
protect tiiv duldren— (A sharp jire of muskeU 
\cord.)— The wild foresters ! Steady and true If 

Enter iroTTicn. 

Women. Save yourself !— The enemy have over- 
powered us. 

Goetz. Where is my horse 1 

Women. Here! 4 

Goftz iffirds his horse and mounts mithout his 
armoitr.) For the Inst time shall yon feel if/v arei— 
Never was it so weak. {KxU—l'umnlt. 

Women. He gallops to join our party. \,l\ring. 

Enter Wolf. 

Wolf. Awav! Awayj All is lost. — The Captain 
shot dead !— Goetz a prisoner. 

[ 77ie Homen scream and fly into tiu wood. 

SCEWE VJII. 

Scene changes to Adela’s Bedchamber, 

Enter Adela with a letter. 

Adcla. He or I l-rTlie preaump^tiious— to threaten 
me! What glides throush the antechamber? (A 
low knock at the door.) Who is without ? 

Eran. {witkmit.) Oj^n, gracious lady t 

Adela. Frank! — He well deserves that T should 
open to him. {Admits him. 

Fran, {throws himself on her neck.) My dear, my 
gracious lady ! 

Adela. Shameless being !— What if any one heard 
you ? 

Fran. O -all — all are 0 sleep. 

Adela. What wouldst thou ? 

Fran. I cannot rest. The threats of my master 
—your lot— mine. 

Adela. Ho w'as incensed against me when you 
parted from him ? 

Fran. He was as I have never seen him.— To my 
castle, said he, she must— she shall go. 

Adela. And must Ve obey ? 

/Van. 1 know noL dear lady ! 

Adela. Thou foolish, betrayed boy! — thou dost not 
see where this will end.— Here he knows I am in 
safety— Long has he envied my freedom— He desires 
to have me at his castle— then has he the power to 
use me as his hate shall dictate. 

Fran. He shall not ! 

Adela. Wilt thou prevent him? 

Fran. He shall not ! 

Adtla. I foresee the whole misery of my lot. He 
will tear me by force froni«hi 8 calitle,t 6 immure me 
in a cloister. 

Fran. Hell and death ! 

Adela. Wilt thou rescue me ? 

Fran. All — all! 

Adela {thrones herself weeping upon his neck.) 
Francis k-f) rescue us ! 

FVan, I will tear the heart from his body ! 

Adela. No violence !- Von shall carry a letter. to 
him full of submission and obedience— Then give 
him this vial in his wine. 

Fran. Give it ! — ^Thou shall be free. 

Adela. Free !— And then no more shah thou ne«*d 
to slip to me trembling and in fear— No more shall 
I need anxiously to say, “Away, Frank ! the morn- 
ing dawns/* [ExeuiU, 


SCENE IX. 

The Street before the Prison at Heilbron, 
Elizabeth and Lerbe. 

Lerse. God relieve your distress, my gracious 
lady !— Maria is come. i 

Eliz. God be praised ! -Lerse, we nave sunk into 
the abyss of misery — Now my forebodings are fiil- 
filh'd! — A prisoner— secured as an assassin and 
malefactor m the deepest dungeon. 

Lerse. I know all.^ 

Eliz. Know! Thou knowest nothing.— The dis- 
tress is too great to be comprehended— His age, his 
wounds, a slow fever— and, more thon all. the gloom 
of his own mind— There lies the mortal disorder ! 

Lerse. Ay, and that Weisliiigen should be com- 
missioner ! 

Eliz. Weislingen? 

Lerse. He is despatched with uncontrollable, un 
heard of pow» rs. — Link and the other chiefs have 
been burnt alive— two hundred brokffl upon the 
wheel, beheaded, quartered, and impaled.— The 
country all round shows like a shambles where 
human flesh is rife and cheap. 

Eliz. Weislingen commissioner! — O Heaven! — 
A ray of hope!— Maria shall to him: he cannot 
refuse her. He had ever a flexible heart; and when 
he sees lit r whoiii he o'lre so loved, whom he has 
made kiiserahle Where is she? 

Jjerse. S*ill in ihe inn. 

Eliz. Bring me to her.-'She must away instantly. 
— 1 fear all. [Exeunt, 

SCENE X. 

Scene changes to the Castle of Weislingen. 

Wkislivoev alone, 

Weis. I am so sick, so weak — My very bones are 
empty and hollow — this wretched fever has con- 
sumed their very marrow.— No rest, no sleep, day 
nor night!— and in the night such ghastly dreams! 
—Last night again 1 met Goetz in the wood- Ho 
waved liis sword, and again defied me to battle^ 
I grasficd mine, my hand failed me.— In sleep as 
in reality he darted on me a eontemptiioiis look, 
sheathed his weapon, and went behind me— Dread- 
ful is the vision as the scene it represented.-- He is a 
prisoner; yet I tremble to think of him.— Miserable 
man! Thy own voice has condemned him; yet 
thou treriiblest like a malefactor before the vision of 
the night— And shall he die?— Goetz! Goetz ! we 
guide not ourselves— Fiends have empire over us. 
and lead our actions after their own hellish will,^nu 
to our eternal perdition. {Sits down.) Weak! Wcnkl 
How come my nails so discoloured ?— A cold, cold 
wasting sweat drenches every limb — All swims be- 
fore niy eves.- Could 1 but sleep!- Ho! {Enter 
Maria.) Mother of God!— Leave me in peace!— 
Leave me in peace!- it disappears not.— She is 
dead, and she appears to the traitor. — Leave me, 
blessed spirit !. Already am 1 wrctrlied enough. 

ATnria. Weislingen, I am no spirit. 

Weis. It is her voice 1 

Maria. I come to implore my brother’s life from 
ihcc — He is guiltless. , 

Weis. Hush .'—Marin, angel of heaven as thoju art, 
thou bringest with tliec the pains of hell !— ^peak 
no more ! ' ^ ^ 

Maria. And must my brothor'die ?— Weisiinsen, 
it is horrible that from me thou must hear that he is 
guiltless; that it is my lot in bitter sorrow to restrain 
thee from the most abominable murder.— Thy soul 
is sunk low, low indeed ! — Can this be Adelbert ? 

Weis. Thou seesl— the consuming breath of death 
hath blasted me'-rny strength sinks to the grave— 
1 die in misery, and thou comest to drive me to des- 
pair— Could I hut speak, thy bitterest hate would 
melt into sorrow and compassion.— Oh, Maria, 
Maria I 

Maria. Weislingen, my brother also is ill, and in 
prison- -His severe wounds— his age— O couldst thou 
see his gray hairs ! — Weiqlingen, we too despair^ 

Weis, Enough ! Francis ! 
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Enter Fsancis, in great agitation. 

Fran. Gracious sir ! . , 

irri.v. The papers here, Francis — \He Kyoee them 
— Wcislingen tears a packet and shows Mama a 
paper.)— Here is thy brothers sentence of death 
subscribed ! # 

Maria. Goin in heaven ! ^ ^ 

Weis. And thus I tear it.— He lives!-But can 
I restore what I have destroyed? — Weep not so, 
Fra.ics! My good youth, mf distress lies deep at 
thy heart. • . . . J 

yPrancis throws himself at kis/eet^ and clasp^ 
his knees. . 

Maria (apart.) He is ill — very ill. "His appear- 
ance rends niy heart. — I loved him! — As 1 again 
approach him, I feel how dearly — 

Weis. Francis, arise and cease to weep — I may 
locover !’-'Hope leaves only the dead. 

Fran. You will not ! — You must die? 

Weis. Must ? 

Fran. (%^ide himself.) Poison! Poison!— from 
your wife ! I- -I— gave it. Uiushes out. 

Weis. Follow liim, Maria — ^hc is desperate. 

I rJxit Maria. 

Weis. Poison from my wife !— Alas ! alas 1 1 feci 
it. Torture and death ! 

Maria, (within.) Help ! help ! * 

Weis, (attempts to risci but caitnot.) God ! — Not 
even that. • 

Maria, (re-entering.) He is gone!-f-He threw 
himself desperately from a window of the hall into 
the river. 

It is well with him ! — ^Thy brother is out 
of danger! — The other commissioners, Seckendorf 
except(‘d, are his friends — They will readily allow 
him to ward himself upon liis knightly word. — 
Farewell, Mary !— Now ip. 

Maria. I will stay by tnce— Thou poor forsaken ! 

Poor and forsaken itid(>ed !— O God, thou 
art a dreadful avenger! My wife! 

Maria. Remove from thee that thought— Turn to 
the throne of iiicrey. 

^ Weis. Go, thou gentle soul ! witness not my 
misery! Horrible! Even thy company} Maria, even 
the attendance of my only comforter, is agony. 

Maria (aside.) iStrengthcn me. Heaven! My 
soul suflers as his. 

Weis. Alas! alas! Poison from my wife! — ^My 
Francis seduced by the detestable !— She wails--' 
hearkens after every horse’s hoof for the messenger 
that brings her news of iiiy death— And thou loo, 
Maria, wherefore art thou come, to awake every 
slumbering recollection of my sins?— Leave me, 
Iccwe me, that 1 may die ! 

Maria. Let me slay ! Thou art alone .* — think me 
thy nurse —Forget all— May God forgive thcc as 
freely as I forgive ! 

Wi is. Thou spirit of love ! pray for me ! pray for 
me ! -My lips are locked. 

Maria. He will forgive thee— Thou art weak. 

Weis. Ikdie ! 1 die !— and yet I cannot die— In the 
fearful contest betwixt life and death are the pains 
of h(>M. 

Maria. Merciful Father, have compassion upon 
him !— Grant him one glance of thy love, that his 
heart may be opened to»coinfort, and his soul to the 
hope- of eternal life, even in the agony of death I 


SCENE XI. 


A narrow vault dimly illuminated— Tke Judges of 
the Secret Tribunal discovered seated^ all mufflod 
in black cloaks^ and silent. 

Eldest Judg^ Judges of the Secret Tribunal, 
sworn by the cord and the steel to be unpitying in 
iustice, to judge in secret, and to avenge in secret, 
like the Deity! are your hands clean and hearts 
pure?- Raise them to heaven, and cry. Wo upon 
misdoers ! • 

AZ/. Wo!wo! . , 

Eldest Judge. Cryer, begin the diet of judgment 
Cryer. I c^ fur accusation against misdoers! 
Whose heart is pure, whose hand is clean, let him 


accuse, and call upon the steel and the cord for 
Vengeance 1 vengeance ! vengeance 1 

Accuser (comes forward.) My heart is pure from 
misdeed, and niy hand clean from iiiiioeeiit blood ; 

God pardon my sins of ignorance, and frame my 
steps to his way ! — I raise iny hand aloft, and cry, 
Vengance ! vengeance ! vengeance ! 

Eldest Judge. Vengeance ui»on whom ? 

Accuser. I call upon ihe cord and upon the steel 
for vengeance against Adcla von Weishiigen.— Sho 
has comtiiitted adultery and murder she has poi- 
soned her husband by the hands of his servant— iho 
servant hath slain himself— the husband i.s dead. 

Eldest Jud^e. Swearest thou by the God of truth, 
that thy aecusation is true? 

Accuser. I swear. • 

Eldest Judge. Dost thou take upon thy own head 
the punishment of murder and adultery, should it be 
found false? 

Accuser. I take it. 

Eldest Judge. Your voices 7 

L They converse a minute in low whispers. 

Accuser. Judges of the Secret Tribunal, what is 
your doom upon Adcla von Wcislingen, accused of 
fnurder and adultery 7 

Kldet^Judge. She shall die !— shall die a bitter 
a\i8 double death ! — By the double doom of the steel 
and the cord shall she expiate the double misdeed. 
Raise your hands to heaven, and cry, Wo unto her : 
— Be she given to the hand of the avenger. 

AU. Wolwoi 

Eldest Judge. Come forth, avenger ! (A man ad- 
vances.) There hast thou the cord and the steel 1 — 
Within eight days must thou take her from belbro 
the face of heaven : wliercvg* thou findest her, let 
her no longer cumbnr the ground.— Judges, ye that 
judge in secret, and avenge in secret, like the Deity, 
God keep your hearts from wickedness, and your 
hands from innocent blood ! (Exeunt. 

SkCENE XN. 

The Court of an Inn. 

Lerse and Maria. 

Afarta. The horses are enough rested : we will 
away, Lersc. 

Iserse. Stay till to-morrow ; the night is dreadful. 

Alaria. Lerse, I cannot rest till I have seen my 
brothtT. Let us away ^ the weather clears up— we 
may expect a fair morning. 

Iserse. Be it as you will. [KxeunU 

SCENE XIII. 

The Prison at Heilbron. 

Goetz and Euzabeth. 

Eliz. I entreat thee, my dear husband, be com 
forted! — Thy silence distresses me — thou retirest 
within thyself. Come, let me see thy wounds ; they 
mend daily. In this moody melancholy 1 know thee 
no longer. 

Goetz. If thou seekest Goetz, he is long since 
gone 1 One by one have they robbed me of all I 
held dear— my hand, my property, my freedom, my 
renown ! — My life ! what is that to what 1 have lost 7 
—What bear you of George 7 la Lerse gone loin- 
quire for George? 

Eliz. Hess, my love! Raise yourself— yon will 
sit more easily. * 

Goetz. Whom God hath struck down raises him- 
self no more 1—1 best know the load I have to bear 
—Misfortune I am inured to support— But now it is 
not Weislingen alone, not the peasants alone, not 
the death of the Emperor, or niy wounds— It is the 

whole united. My hour is come! 1 half hoped it 

would have come only with tny death— but His will 
be done 1 

Eliz. Wilt thou eat any thing 7 

Goetz. No, mrlove !— Does the sun shine with- 
out? 

Eliz. A fine spring day. 

Goetz. My love, wilt thou ask the keeper s per 
mission for me to walk in liis little garden for half 
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an hour, to enjoy the clear face of heaven, the open 
air, and the bicesed sun 2 

Eliz, J will— and Ae will readily grant it. [Exit. 
SCENE XIV. 

The Garden belonging to the Prison. 

Lerse and Maria. 

Maria. Go, see how it atanda with them. 

[Exit Lerse. 

Enter Elizabeth and Keeper. 

Eliz. {to the Keeper.) God reward your kindness 
and mercy to my husband ! {Exit Keeper.)— Ma- 
nn^ what brin^est thou 1 

Maria. Salety to iny breyher !—lhit my heart is 
torn asunder-- Weislingeii is dead ! poisoned by his 
wife.— My husband is in danger— the princes will be 
too powerful for him ; they say he is surrounded and 
besieged. 

Eliz. Hearken not to rumour ; and let not Goetz 
remark aught. 

Maria. How is it with him 1 

Eliz. I fear he will hardly long survive thy return : 

the hand of the Lord is heavy oii him. ^Aiici 

George is dead 1 

Afaria. (k*orge !— The gallant boy! ^ • 

Eliz. When the nii.screants were burning Milten- 
berg. liis master sent him to check their villaiiy— 
At that moment a body of cavalry charged uiMjn 
them : had they all behaved as George, they would 
have given a good accoiiiit of thcrn'-Many were 
killed : and poor George— he dic^ the death of a 
cavalier. 

Afaria. Docs Goetz know it ? 

Eliz. Wc conceal it from bun. He asks me ten 
times a-day about him, and scirds me as often to sec 
what is become of George. 1 fear his heart will not 
bear this last wound. 

Alaria. 0 God 1 what are the hopes of this world ! 

Enter Gotfrz, Lerse, oni! Keepers. 

Goetz. Almighty God 1 how well it is to be under 


thy heaven ! How free ! The trees put forth tneit 
buds, and all the world- hopes.— -Farewell, my 
children ! my buds are crushed, my hope is in the 
grave I 

Eliz. Shall I not send Lerse to the cloister for 
thy son, that thou maystseeand bless him 1 

Goetz. Leave him where he is— he^ieeds not my 
blessing— he is holier than I. Upon our wedding, 
Elizabeth, could I have thought 1 should die thus! 
—My old fattier bleoscd us, and a siicccsaion of 
nolile and gallant sons arose at his prayer— Thou 

diast not heard hini-*-I am the last. Lerse, thy 

countenance cheers me in the hour of death, as in 
our moat ncriile fights : then, my spirit encouraged 

yours; now, yours supports mine. Oh that I 

could but see George onee more, to warm myself at 
his look !- V'ou look down and weep— He is dead 7 
George is dead?— Die, Goetz, thou hast outlived 

thyself— ouriived the noblest How died he? — 

Ala^ they took him at Miltenberg, and he is execu 

Eliz. No— he was slain there !*-he defended his 
freeilom like a lion. 

Goetz. God be praised!— He was the kindest 

youth under the sun, and a gallant. Now ilis* 

miss my soul— My poor wife ! 1 leave thee in a 
wretched world. lierse, forsake her not !— Lock your 
hearts carefully mi your doors. The age of frank- 
ness and freedom is past,— that of treaenery begins. 
The worthless will gain the upperhand by cunnfngi 
and the noble will fall into their net. ^faria, God 
restore thy husband to thee! -may he never' fall 
the deeper for having risen so high ! Selbiss is dead 

— and tfic good Emperor— and my George Give 

me some water ! Heavenly sky !— Freedom ! 

freedom ! [He dies. 

Eliz. Only above I above with thee!— The work] 
is a nrisun-honse. 

Ataria, Gallant and gentle !— Wo to this age 
that has lost thee! 

Lerse. And wo to the future, that cannot know 
thee! 
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LETTER I. 

PAUL TO H18 616TBB HABaA^BT. 

lntroiiietoiy^-^a*rickne«9--TlM Fl«min|a— Houier-Women^ 
Uien— GfAtafM. 

It is three Ions weeks since I left tAo old man- 
sion-house, which, for years before, has not found 
me absent ror three days, and yet no letter has as- 
sured its quiet inmates and neighbours whether my 
curiosity has met its punishment. Methinks I see 
the evening circle assembled, and anxiously express- 
infif their doubts and fears on account of the adven- 
terouB traveller. The Major will talk of the dangers 
of outposts and free corps, and lament that 1 could 
not have marched under the escort of his old mess- 
mates of the • ♦ • ♦ regiment. The Laird will 
speak scholarly and wisely of the dangers of high- 
way robbery and overturns, in a country where there 
arc neither justices of peace nor turnpikes. The 
Minister, again, will set up his old bugbears of the 
Inquisition, and of the lady who sitteth upon the 
Seven Hills. Peter, the politician, will have, his 
anxious thoughts on the state of the public spirit in 
Fran6^— the prevalence of Jacobinical opinion,—* 
the reign of mobs, and of domiciliary visits,— the 
horrors of the lantern, and of the guillotine. And 
thou, my dear sister^ whose life has been one unwea- 
ried course of allectionato interest in the health and 
happiness of a cross old bachelor brother, what 
woful anticipations must thy imagination have 
added to this accumulation of dangers! Broken 
sleep, bad diet, hard lodging, and damp sheets, 
•have, in your apprehension, already laid me up a 
patient in the cabaret of some miserable French 
villas, which neither affords James's Powders, 
nor DaffV’s Elixir, iior any of those infallible nos- 
trums which your charity distributes among our 
village patients, undiscouraged by the obstinacy of 
those who occasionally die, in despite both of the 
medicine and physician. It well hecomes the object 
of*8o much and such varied solicitude, to remove it 
as speedily as the posts of this distracted country 
will permit. I anticipate the joy in every counte- 
nance when my packet arrives ; the pleasure with 
which each will seize the epistle addressed to him- 
self; and the delight of old James, when, returned 
from the post-office at * * *, he delivers with an 
air of triumph the long-expected despatches ; and 
then, smobtliing his my hairs with one hand, and 
holding with the other the handle of the door, 
lingers in the parlour, till he, too, has the reward 
of his diligence, in learning his master’s welfare. 

Till these news arrive, 1 cannot flatter myself 
that' things will go perfectly right at the old chateau ; 
or rathsr my vanity Buggests, that the absence of 
so principal a pei^n among its inmates and inti- 
mates has been a chilling damp upon the harmless 
pleasures and pursuits of those who have remained 
behind. I shall be somewhat disappointed, if the 
* Major has displayed alacrity in putung his double- 
barrel in order Vbr the moors ; or if the Laird has 
shown his usual solicitude for a seasonable sprink- 


the earliest period of recollection, when we pulled 
gowaiis together upon the green, until the moment 
when my travelling-trunk packed by your indefa- 
tigable exertions, stood, ready to be locked, but, ere 
the key could be turned, reversing the frolics of the 


ling of rain to refresh the turnip field. Peter’s 
Speculations on politics and his walks to the bowl- 
ing-green have been darkened, doubtless, and sad- 


den^, by the uncertainty of my fate; and I even 
suspect the Parson has spared his flock one Se- 
venthly of his text in his anxiety upon my account. 

For you, my dear Margaret, can 1 doubt the in- 
terest you have given me in your affections, from 


TO you, tnereiore, in all justice, belong the first 
fruits of my correspondence ; and while I dwell upon 
topics personal to myself, and therefore moat inte- 
resting to you, do not let our kind friends believe 
that I have forgotten my promise, to send each of 
ghem, from foreign parts, that species of information 
with which each is most gratified. No 1 the Major 
shall hear of more and Bloodier battles than ever 
were detailed to Voung Norval by his tutor the 
Hermit. The Laird shall know all 1 can m' him 
on the general state of the country. Peter shall be 
refreshed with politics, and the Minister with pole- 
mics { that is, if 1 can find anything of the latter 
description worth sending; for if ever there existed 
a country without a sense of religion of any kind, ii 
is that of France. The churches indeed remain, hut 
the worship to whiidi they ate dedicated has as lit- 
tle effect upon the ininds of the people, as that of 
the heathen Pantheon on the inhabitants of modem 
Rome. I must take Ovid's maxim, Vamen excute 

~ " >i endeavour to describe the effects 

whicn tne abscncvi of this saluary restraint upon 
our corrupt and selfish passions of this light, which 
extends our views beyond the bounds of a tran- 
sitory world, has produced upon this unhajw 
country. More of this, however, hereafter. My 
first letter is addressed to you, my dear sister, and 
must therefore be pdrsonal. 

Even your partiali^ would be little interested in 
my journey through England, or the circumstances 
attending my embarkation. And of my passage, it 
is enough to say, that sea-sick I was even unto tho 
uttermost. All your fifteen infallible recipes proved 
unavailing. 1 could not brook the sight of lavender- 
drops; ginger-bread nuts were detestable to my 
eyes, and are so to my recollection even at this 
moment. I could as soon have swallowed the 
horns of the Arch-fiend himself as the dose of 
hartshorn ; and for the greats goblet of sea- water, 

** too much of water had T, poor Ophelia.” In short, 
he that would see as much misery, and as much 
selfishness, as can well be concentrated, without 
any permanent evil being either done or suffered, I 
invite him to hire a birth ^oard a pai ' 
is lost; sympathy is no more; the ....... 

and friendship are broken ; one ejass of passengera 
eat and drink joyously, though intermingled with 
another who are expressing their inward grievances 
in a manner, which, in any other situation, seldom 
foils to exqte irrosistable sympathy. The captain 
and the mato^ comforters by profession, indeed ex- 
hort you from time to time, to be of good cheer, and 

' \ a pip® of 
tobacco, or it may be a mor^l of fat bacon, to allay 
the internal commotion ; but it is unnecessay to say 
how ill the remedies apply to the disorder. In short, 
if you are sick, sick you must be; andjcan have 
little better comfort than in reflecting that the evil 
must be of short duration, though were you to judge 
from your immediate feelings, you mi^t conceive 
your life was likely to end first. As 1 neither met 
with a storm nor sea-fight, I do not know what 


effect they might produce upon a sea-sick patient ; 
but such is the complete annihilation of energy: 
such the bead-ach, the nausea, and depression of 
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spirits, that I think any stimulus short of the risk | 
of being shot or drowned would fall of rousing him i 
to any exertion. The best is, that a rival on the ' 
land proves a certain remedy for the sorrows of the ■ 
sea; and 1 do not Unnk that even your materia 
mcdica could supply any other. 

Suppose your brother then landed among the 
mynheers and yafrows of Holland and Belgium, 
as it is now the fashion to call what before our 
portentous times, was usually named Flanders. 
Strange sights meet his eyes; slraiige voices sound 
in his ears ; and yet, by a number of whimsical 
associations, he is eternally brought back to the 
land of his nativity. The Flemings, in particular, 
resemble the Scotch in the cast of their feature^ 
the sound of their latiguage^and apparently, in their 
Jujnts Of living, and of patient industry. They are. 
twbc sure, a century at least behind in costume and 
manners ; but the old chateau, consisting of two or 
three narrow houses, joined together by the gables, 
with a slemier round turret ascending in the centre 
Of the building, for the purpose of containing the 
staircase, is completely in the old style of Scottish 
dwelling houses. Then the avenue, and the acre or 
two of ground, planted with fruit trees in straigli4 
lines ; the garden with high hedges, clippfd liy the 
gardener's art into venlant walls; the intemiixfure 
of statues and vases; (he fountains and artificial 
pieces of water, may still be scon m some of our 
ancient mansions ; and, to my indiHerent taste| arc 
no unriatnrol decorations in ihc immediate vicinity 
of a dwelling-place, and infinitely superior to the 
meogerness of hare turf and graxcl. At least they 
seem peculiarly appropriate to so flat a country as 
Belgium, which, boasting , no objects of natural 
beauty or grandeur, afld liein^ deprived in a great 
measure, even of the grace of living streams of 
water, must necessarily supply these acficiencies by 
the exertions of art. Nor dot's their taste appear 
to have chaiigerl since the days of William 111. 
There seem to bo fbw new houaes built ; and the 
oldehntoaiix, and grounds around them, are main- 
tained in the original style in which they were con- 
structed. Indeed, an appearance of anfiqiiity is one 
of the most distinmiishing features which strike the 
traveller in the tiow Countjfies. Dates, ns far 
hack as the fifteeiith, and even Iburteeiilh centuries, 
^rc inscrihcd upon the front of many of the houses, 
both in the country ami in the towns and villages. 
And although I offended ynur national pride, iny 
dear sister, when I happened to observe, that the 
Heqtch, who are supposed to boast more than other 
nations of their ancient dcsi'ent, in reality know 
less of their early history than any other people in 
Europe, yet, 1 think, you will allow, that our borough 
towns aflbrd few visible monuments of the high 
claims we set up to early eiviliviation. 

Our neighbours, tlie English arc not nnich in .. 
fortunate in this respect, iinle.ss we take into the 
account the fortresses built for the purpo.se of de- 
fence on the frontiers of Wales niid »Seot1and, or 
their ancient and beautiful churches. But we look 
in vain fur antiquity in the houses of the middling 
ranks ; fur the ninnsiuns of the country gentlemen, 
and the opulent burghers of the flfreenth and six- 
teenth centuries, have, generally speaking, long 
•ince mven pla<*e to the urcliitcrtiire of the earlier 
part of the. last age, or the more fantastic structures 
of pur own day. It is in the Bproets.of Antwerp 
and Bnissels that the eye fiflill rests uiwn the forms 
of urchitecture which appear in the pictures of the 
Flepiish school ; those fronts, richly decorated with 
various ornaments, and tenninating in roofs, the 
slope of which is concealed from the eye bv win- 
dows and gables still more highly ornamented ; ilit 
whole cttnprwing a general eft'ect, whieh from ib. 
grandeur and intricacy, amuses at once, and delights 
the spectator. In fact, this rich intermixture of 
towers, and batclcments, and projecting windowa 
oighly sculptunxl, joined to the hdiglit of tlie houses, 
and the variety of ornament upon their fronts, pro 
duces an efleet as superior to those of the tanii, 
uniformity of a modern street, as the casque of the 
warrior exhibits over the slduchixl broad- brimmed 


leaver of a Quaker. I insist the more on this, for 
he beneflt of those of the fireside at • * * *, wIms^^ 
re accustomed to take their ideas of a flne street 
rom Portland-place, or from the George Street of 
^inburgh, where a long and uniform breadth of 
causeway extends between two rows of ordinary 
.louses of three stories, whose appeftance is ren- 
iered mean by the di.sproportioned apace which 
divides them, and tame from their unadorned uni- 

^''^ffyoii talk, indeed^ of comforts, I have no doubt 
that the internal arjigngcnienls of the last-named 
anges of dwellings is infinitely superior to those of 
.he ancieiit^Fleniings, where the windows are fre- 
ucntly higlf, narrow, and dark; where the rooms 
jpen into cacli other in such a manner as seems to 
‘ender privacy impossible; where you sometimes 
•ass into magnificent saloons, through the meanest 
ind darkest of all possible entrances ; and where a 
..plendid (‘orridore conducts you, upon other occa- 
sions, to a room scarce worthy of beiiigjocciipiedas 
pig-styj—by such pigs at least whoK6 limbs are 
br<‘d in England. It is for the exterior alone that 
I claim the praise of dignity and romantic chnrac- 
cr; and I cannot but think, that, without in the 
least neglecting the interior division necessary for 
lomcstic comfort, some of these beauties might, 
with great advamage, be adopted from the earlier 
school of architecture. That of the present day 
.eems to flic loo much to resemble the pinched ana 
pared foot of the ambitious PrincesR, wlio submitted 
o such severe discipline, in order to force her toes 
nto the memorable glass slipper. 

These marks of ancient wealth, and hurgher-liko 
ipiilcnee, do indeed greatly excel what could be 
expected from the architecture of Scotland at tho 
.<ame pcrioil. But yet, to return to the point from 
whieh 1 set out, there is something in the height 
jf the houses, and the mode of turning their gables 
oward the strceis which involuntarily reminds ino 
of what the T>rineipal street of our northern capital 
was when I first recollect it. 

If you enter one of these mansions, the likeness 
. far from disappearing. The owner, if a man of 
family;, will meet you with his scraggy neck rising 
'n shrivelled longitude out of the folds of a ihiiily- 

K laited stock. The cut of his coat, of his waistcoat. • 
is well-prescrvnl cocked-hat, his periwig, and 
camblet riding-coat, his moilc of salutation, the kiss 
bestowc'd on each side of the face, all remind you 
of the drcs.s and manners of the old Scotch laird. 
The w'omeii are not, 1 think, so handsome ns my 
fair countrywomen, or my walks and visits were 
unfortunate in the siieciinens they presented of 
fcinalr' beauty; but, tlicii you have the old dress, 
with the screen or inaiule nnnging over the head, 
and falling down upon each shoulder, which was 
fornierly peculiar to Scotland. The colour of this 
mantle is indeed diflorent—in Scotland it was usu- 
ally tartan, and in Flanders it is uniformly black. 
The inhnbitanis say they derive the use of it from 
the Spaniards, of whose dominions tin ’.r country 
W’as so long a principal part. The dross and fea- 
tures of the lower class bear also a close lesom- ' 
blnnce to those of Scotland, and favour the idea 
held by most ariticiuaries, that the lowlanders, at 
least, are a kindred trilie, 7 he constant intercourse 
our ancestors iriaiiitaiiied with Flanders, from 
which, according to contemporary accounts, 'they 
derived almost every article which required the 
least skill in innmifactiire, must have added greatly 
to Jlboae points of original similarity. 

The Hennngs are said to he infenor to their neigh- 
bours of HoJIiind ill the article of scnipuloiis atten-* 
tioii to cleiinlme.s8. But their cotgtges arc neat and 
comfortable, compared to those of our country ; 
^on the garden and orchard, which usually sur- 
round them, give them an air of ease and snugness, 
far pr^erable to the raw and uninviting appearance 
of n fcqteh cottage, with (its fractured windows 
Bturted with old hats and pieces of tattered garments, 
ami Its door beset on one side by a dunghill, on the 
otnj*r by a heap of coal% or peats. 

These statistics, my dear Margaxet, rather full in 
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tife Laird’fl province than yoiira. But your depart- 
ments border closely upon each other; for those 
facts, in which he is interested os a Sigiieiur dc 
Village, affect you as a Lady Bountiful, and so the 
state of the cottages is a common topic, upon which 
either may be Addressed with propriety. 

AdicM 1 1 say nothing of the pad nag and poor old 
Shock, because 1 am certain that whatever belongs 
pcculiaily to Paul will lie the object of special care 
during his absence. But I recommend to you to 
take some of the good advice wiiich you lavish upon 
othi^rs; to remember that there arc dainos in Scot- 
land as well as in Holland, and that colds and slow 
fevers may be caught by late evening whlks in our 
own favourite clirnntc, as well as in France or 
Belgium. Paul ever remains your aifectionato 
Brother. 


« LETTER II. 

PAUL TO HIS COUSIN THE MAJOE. 
Bersqn-op-Zooin^BritiBh Attack— General Skcmit— Night Scene. 

Aftee all the high ideas, my dear Major, which 
your frc‘qiiont and minute and reiterated details had 
given nif, concerning the celehratcd fortress of Ber- 
gen-op-/ooni, in former years the sceno of your 
martial exploits, 1 must own its exterior* has sadly 
disap])oiiitcd me. 1 am well enough accustomed, 
as you know, to read tlie terms of modern fortifica- 
tion in the (irazctic, and to hear them iti the interest- 
ing narratives of your military expericnee; and I 
must own, that bastions and ravelins, half-moons, 
curtains, and palisades, havehiiherlo sounded in my 
ears every whit as grand and poetical as donjons 
and harhicaiiH and portcullises, and other terms of 
ancient warfare. But I question much if 1 shall here- 
after be able to think of them with exactly the same 
degrrio of respect. 

A short rejection upon the princijdes of modem 
dofence, and upon the innans which it employs, 
iiiigiu, no doubt, have saved me from the disappoint- 
ment which I experieiieud. But I was not, as it 
haiipencd, prepared to expect, that the strongest 
fortress in the Netherlands, or, for aught 1 know, in 
the world, the masterpiece of Cohorn, that prince of 
engineers, should, upon the first approach of a 
stranger, pr 9 ve so utterly devoid of anything strik- 
ing or imposing m its aspect. Campbell is, I think, 
the only English poet who has ventured upon the 
appropriate lerpis of modern fortification, and you 
wilt not be surprised that 1 recollect the lines of a 
favourite author, - 

the tower 

Tlinf, like a BUindanl-bean'r. I rowiril 
OetiiiiKw i>n the niving Indian power. 

Beiinsitii, eaf'.li Imlrf Hiid promotiUiry mound. 

With oinlirasiire niiilioBs'd imd nnnoiir crown’d. 

And arrowy t'nze, and woriged ravelin, • 

Woiv like a diarJoin iLh tracery round 
Tliu kifly RUininit of tliut mountain grucii. 

' But, in order to mve dignity to his arrowy frizc and 
ravelin, the bard has placed his works on the edge 
of a steopy ascent. Bergon-op-Zoom is nothing 
less. Through a coiintiy as level as the surface of a 
lake.* you jolt onward in your cabriolet, passing 
along a paved causeway, which, as if an inundafiou 
were anprehendca, fs raised upon a mound con- 
siderably higher than the champaign district which 
it traverses. At length, you spy the top of a poor 
looking spire or two, not rising proudly pre-eminent 
‘from a group of buildings, nut exhibiting their 
slender and ineBn pinnacles above the surrounding 
glacis, as if they belonged to a subterranean city, or 
indicated the former situation of one which had been 
levelled with the ground. The troth is, that the 
buildings of the town, being sunk to a considerable 
depth beneath the slop'ng ramparts by which it is 
surrounded and protected, are completely hidden, 
and the defences themselves, to an ,inexperienced 
eye, present nothing but huge sloping banks of 
earUi, cut into fanciful shapes and angles, and care- 
fully faced with grocn turf. the arrangement of 


these siiiipk barriers, with reference to the command 
of each other, as well as of thct neighbouring eoiin- 
iry, has been held, and 1 doubt not justly, the very 
perfection of military science. .And, upon a nearer 
approach, even the incturesiiuc traveller fiifds sonio 
gratification, rhis is chiefly experienced upon his 
entrance into the town. Here, turning at a shorX 
angle into a deep and narrow avenue, riinnirig 
through these mounds, which at n distance seemed 
so pacific and unimportant, he finds liimst If still 
excluded by draw-bridges and ditches, while guns, 
placed upon the adjoining batteries, seem ready to 
sweep the ground which he traverses. Bull moving 
forward, he roils over draw-bridges, whose planks 
clatter under the feet qf his horses, and through 
vaulted arches, which resound to the eternal smack 
of his driver’s whip. He is questioned by whiskered 
sentinels, his passports carefully examined, and his 
name recorded in the orderly-book ; and it is only 
after these precautions that a stranger, though as 
unwnriikc as myself, is permitted to enter the town. 
The impression is a childish one ; yet a Briton feels 
some degree of unpleasant restraint, not only at im- 
cWgoiiig a scrutiny, to which he is so little accus- 
tomed, but even from the consciousness of entering 
a pkiee guarded vrith such scrupulous minuteness. 
It is needless to tell you, my dear Major, how much 
this is a matter of general routine in fortifled places 
on the comment, and how soon the traveller be- 
comes used to it as a matter of course. But I coii- 
eliule you wiuild desire to have some account of my 
first impressions upon such an oeeusion. To you, 
who speak as familiarly of roaring cannon 

Ab maiili) iirfiflccn do ijf pnppy-dogM, 

mye.\pectations. myilisappointnient, and iiiy further 
sensations, will probably appear ridiculous enough. 

These formidable fortifications will soon he of lit- 
tle consequence, and may probably he permitted to 
go to decay. Bergen-op-Zoom, a frontier town of 
the last iiiiportunce, while the Princes of Orange 
were only Btadtholders of the Seven ynited Pro- 
vinces, is a central part of their doiiiiiiions, since 
the Netherlands have been united into a single 
kingdom. Meantime, the town is garrisonrsd by a 
Imdy of Lnnd-poliz, which corresponus nearly to our 
local militia in the mode in which it is levied. All 
the disposable forces of the Netherlands have been 
sent forward into France, and more are still organ- 
izing to be dcspatcdicd in the same direction. 

In the evening, by permission of the cuniinandant, 
I wolked round the scene of your former exploits. 
But you must forgive me, if my attention was chiefly 
occupieil by the mure recent assault under our bravo 
countryman, Lord f<yndock. which was so boldly 
undertaken, and so strangely disappointed, when 
success seemed almost certain.. I was accompanied 
in my walk by a sensible native of the place, a man 
of Scotch descent, who spoke good English. He 
pretended to point out with aceuraev the points on 
which the vanoiis assaults were iiiodc, and the spots 
where several of the gallant leaders fell. I cannot 
rest implicit faith in his narrative, because I know, 
and you know still better, how difiicult it is to pro- 
cure a just and minute aceoimt of such an enter- 
prise, even from those who have been personally 
engaged in it, and how imperfect, consequently, 
must be the information derived from one who him- 
self had it at second hand. Some circumstances, 
however, may be safely taken upon my guide’s 
averment, oecause they arc such as must have con- 
sisted with his own knowledge. But, first, it may 
be observed in general, that the history of war con- 
tains no example of a bolder attempt ; and, if it 
failed of success^ that failure only occuired after 
almost all the difficulties which could have been 
foreseen had been encountered and surmounted. In 
fact, the assailants, successful upon various points, 
were already in posseBsion of by far the greater 
number of the bastions ; and had they fortunately 
been in communication with each otiier, so as to 
have taken uniform measures for attacking the 
French in the town, they must have become masters 
of the place. It is even confidentLv sajd* that tbo 
40* 
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French commandant sent his nid-dc-namp to pro- 
pose a caiiitulaiion f but the ofTicer being killed in 
the confusion, other and more favourable intelligence 
induced ihe Krcnehman to alter his purpose. It has 
been generally alleged, that sonic disorder was 
caused by the soldiers, who had entered the town, 
finding access to the wine-houses. My conductor 
obstinately denied this breach of discipline. He 
said, that one of the attacking columns destined to 
cross the stream which forms the harbour, had un- 
happily attempted it before the tide had ebbed, aiidi 
were imligod to wade through when it was of con-^ 
siderabie depth ; and he allowed, that the severity of 
the cold, joined to the wetting, might give them the 
appearance of intoxication# But when the prisoners 
were put under his charge in the church, of which 
he was sexton, he declared solemnly, that he did not 
sec among them one individual who seemed affect- i 
ed by litjuor. Pcrliat>s his own predilections, or a 1 
natural desire to please his auditors, may have in- 1 
ftueiicixl his opinion. To resist such temptations to i 
excess is not among the numerous excellencies of 
the British soldier. 

The fate of a Dutch olhcer in our service, whb 
<ed the attack upon one of the lmstinns,«was nnr- 
ticularly interesting. He was a native of the town, 
and it was supposed hnd been useful in furnishing 
hints for the attack. He led on his party with the 
iitinost gallantry ; and although the greater number 
of them fled, or fell, under a heavy fire- for the 
enemy were by this time ujion the alert “ he de- 
scended into tiie main ditch, crossed it upon the ice, 
'ami forced his way, followed by a handful of men. 
as f^nr as the inlernal defences of the place. He liacl 
already mounted the inner glacis, when he was 
wounded in many idaeos, and preeipitateil into the 
ditch; and, ns his followers wen* unable to bring 
him otf, he remained on the ice until next morning, 
when, being still alive, he became a prisoner to the 
French. Their first purpose wnft to execute him as 
a traitor, from which they were witli difficulty di- 
verted by a letter from the Britisli general, nceoni- 
panied by doeuinents to establi*<h how long ht had 
been in tne Ktiglish service. The iiiifortiiiinte gen- 
tleman was then permitted t<# retire from the hos- 

{ atal to his own house m the town, where he did nut 
oiig survive the wounds he had received.* 

I did nut, you may believe, fail to visit the unfortu- 
nate spot, where Skerrel, so eelebrated for his gal- 
lantry in the peninsula, Gower, Mercer, Carleton, 
Macdonald, and other officers of rank and distiiiC' 
tion, fell upon this unfortunate neeasion. 1 was as- 
sured that General Skerret, afii*r reei-iviiig a severe 
wound by which he was disiibled, gave liia watch 
and purse to a French soldier, requesting to he carrii'd 
to the hospital; and that the rulfiuii dragged him 
down from the baiE]uette only to pierce iiiiii with 
his bayonet. Rut I have since learned, from better 
authority, that this gallant oflicer fell on the spot. 

While 1 listened to the details of tliis imhappy 
affair, and walked slowly and sadly with my con- 
ductor from one bastion to nnolher. admiring the 
strength of the defences which Britisli valour had so 
nearly siirmoiiiited, and mourning over the evil fate 
which Tendered that valour fruitless, tlie liuur of 
the evening, gradually sinking from twilight into 
darkness, suited well with the inrbinCholy subject of 
my inquiries. Broad flashes ofdiinibent lightning 
illuminated from time to limc, the Bastions which 
we traversed ; and the figure of iiiy companion, a 
tall, thin, elderly man, of a grave and interesting ap- 
pearance. and who seemt'd, from his voice n-id man- 
ner, deeply impressed by recollections of the melan- 
choly e^xnts which he detailed, was such as might 
appear to characterize their historian. A few broad 
and heavy drops of rain occasionnlly fell and censed. 
And to aid the general effect, we heard from below 
the hollow roll of the drums announcing the setting 
of the watch, and the deep and smlen web da of the 
sentinela, as they challenged those who passed their 

* I have alnee been infbnniNl, from unijupitionable Biithonfy, 
that thia officer was not jll-twated 1.^ tiio Pmirli. It ie remarka- 
ble, that ho hud peraonalb vent\.red n:t j iliti u.wn to aicertoin tlie 
iMweibility of luccusit, the day bniore ific attack made. 


Station. I assure you Ais is no piece of imaginaTy**^, 
scenery got up to adorn my letter, hut the literal cir- 
cumstances of my perurnbulutiun around the ram- 
parts of Bergen-op-Zoom. 

S resume you arc now in active preparation for 
loors, where I wish you much aiport. Do not 
fail to preserve for me my due share in your friend- 
ship, notwithstanding that, on the subject of Bcrgen- 
op-Zoom, I am nova qualified to give you story for 
story. Such are the advantages which travellers 
gain over their friensks. My next letter to you shall 
contain more interesting, as well as more recent and 
more triiiinfhant military details. 

1 must not omit to mention, that in the church of 
Bcrgeii-on-Zuom, a tablet of marble, erected by 
their brother-officers, records the names of the brave 
men w'ho fell in the valorous, but ill-fated attack 
upon this famous fortress. For them, as for their 
predecessors who fell at Fontenoy, the imagination 
of the Briton will long body forth th^^ -emblematic 
'orms of honour and freedom weeping by their 
•nnnuincnta. Once more, farewell, and remember 
me. 


LETTER III. 

a 

• PAUL TO HIS COUSIN PETER. 

Retrospect-' Siirrandor iif Paris - Bourlions n‘Hturcd-'Eiiiiemnt8-— 
NuI)Ic8mc— C lerfry-LibcriiliHts. 

Thy politics, my dear Peter, are of the right Scot- 
tish cast. Thou kiiowcst our old proverbial cha- 
racter of being wine behind the hand. After all, the 
wisdom which is rather deduced from events than 
formed upon predictions, is best calculated for a 
country politician, and smarks of the prudence, as 
well as of the aforesaid proverbial attribute of our 
national character. Yet, believe me, that though a 
more strict seclusion of the dethroned Emperor of 
France might have prevented his debarkment ni 
Catines, and qlthoiigli we and our allies might have 
spared the perilous faree of leaving him a jglobc and 
sceptre to piny withal, there were, within Franco 
itself, eleinrnls sufficiently jarring to produce, sooiut 
or later, a dreadful explosion. You daily politicians 
are so little in the practice of recollecting last year’s 
news, that 1 may bo excused recalling sonic lending 
facts to your recollection, which will serve as a text 
to niy future luciihrations. 

The first surrender of Paris had been preceded by 
so mix’ll doubt and by so many difficulties, that the 
final victory seems to have been a matter not only 
of exultation, but even of surprise, to the victors 
tlicnisclvcs. This great event was regarded rather 
as a gratification of the most romantic and extra- 
vagant c-xpcctatioiis, than as a natural consequence 
of that course of re-action, the ebb of which brought 
the allies to the gates of Paris, as its tide had car- 
ried Bonaparte to those of Berlin ah'd Vienna. 
Pleased and happv with themselves, d'nd dazzled 
with the glory of their own exploit, the victors were 
in no humour to impose harsh conditions upon the 
vanquished; and the French, on their part, were 
delighted at their easy escape from the ^orrors of 
war, mternal and external, of siege, pillage, and 
contribution. Bonaparte’s ilovernment Iwd of late 
become odious to the bulk of the people, by the 
pressure of toxation, by the recurring terrors of the 
proscription, but, above all, by the repeated disas- 
ters which the nation had latterly sustained. The 
constitutional charter, under which the Bourbon 
family were restored^ was not onlfa valuable gift to 
those who really desired to be ensured against the 
re-establishnicnt of despotism, but operated as a 
salvo to the wounded feelings of the still more nu- 
merous class, who wished that the crimes and cola- 
Revolution sHould not appear to bo 
altogctl^r thrown away, and who could now appeal 
to this Bill of Rights, as a proof that the French 
nation had not sinned and sufiered in vain. The 
innoratory and chemical apparatus which were to 
have produced universal equaljty of rights, had in- 
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exploded about the ears of the philosopliirnl 
experimentalists, yet they consoled iheinstilves wilh 
the privilcKcs which had bt'cn assured to them by 
the Kinj; upon his restoration.— 

So thoueh tho ChenuMt Iuh proot Mucrct mus, 

Tor iieithePit in art or nature m, 

Yet thinM well worth Iim toil he imins. 

And doth his chareu and labour pav, 

't^'ith good umou^t. exiiorinici^ by the way. 

All parties being thus disposed to be pleased, with 
themselves and with each othar, the occupation of 
the capital was considered as the close of the disas- 
ters which France had sustained, niuL converti^ 
into a subject of general jubile^ in which the Pari- 
sians themselves rejoiced, or anccted to rejoice, ns 
loudly as their unbidden guests. But this desirable 
state of the public mind was soon overcast, and the 
French, left to their own reflection^ bcgiyi speedily 
to exhibit symptoms both of division aiiu dissatis- 
faction. ^ 

The first, out not the most formidable of their 
causes of discontent, arose from the pretensions of 
the emigrant noblesse and clergy. 

At the restoration of Charles 11. (to which we al- 
niosf involuntarily resort as a parallel case,) the no- 
bility and gentry of Kngland, who had espoused^the 
cause of hi.s father, were in a veiy^differcnt condi- 
tion from the emigrant nobles orFrance. Many 
hnd indeed fallen in battle, and some feS^ by the 
arbitrary sentence of the usurper’s courts V)f justice; 
but the miijority, although impoverished by fines 
and S(‘<iuestration8, still resided upon their patrimo- 
nial estates, and exorcised over their tenantry and 
cottagers the rights of proprietors. Their iiifluenee, 
though eireuiiiscribed, was therefore still consider- 
able ; and had they been disposed to unite thcni- 
sclvi’s iiito a party, separate from the other onhTS of 
the stale, they had power to support the pretensions 
which they might form. Rut here the steady sense 
and candour, not only of Ormond and Clarendon, 
hut, of all the leading Cavaliers, indii red them to 
avoid a line of conduct so tempting yet so perilous. 
Tlx; dangers of rc-action, according to tho modern 

C hrase, were no sooner sounded into the public car, 
y tlic pamphlets and speeches of those who yet 
. lung to a republic, than evijry purpose,, whether of 
revenge, or of a selfish and separate policy, wasdis- 
nwiicil in a manifesto, subscribed by the principal 
Royalist^ in wliich they professed to ascribe their 
past misfortunes, not to any particular class of their 
fellow-citizens, nut to the nispieasure of the Al- 
mighty, deservedly visiting upon them their own sins 
and those of the community. Such was the dccla- 
ratiifh of the cavaliers at that important crisis ; and 
ihougli there were not wanting royalistes purs et 
par ejmcHencct who, like Swift’s corre-spondent, Sir 
t^harles Wogan, censured the conduct of Clarendon 
for sufleriiig to escape so admirable an opportunity 
to establish desapotic authority in the crown, and 
vest feudal power in the nobility, 1 need not waste 
words in vmdicating his moderate and accommo- 
dating measures to my discerning frirind Peter. 

' The Scattered remnants of the French noblesse, 
who survived to hail the restoration of the Bourbons, 
while they possessed no efficient power, held much 
more lofty pretensions tffan had been preferred by 
the atistocracy of Britain at tho Restoration. It 
wouln b9 unjust to subscribe to the severe allega- 
tion, that they haiPforgot nothing, and learned no- 
thing, during their long exile ; yet it can hardly be 
either doubted or wondered at, that they retained 
their prejudices and claims as a separate and privi- 
leged class, distinguished alike by loyalty and suf- 
ferings in the cailhe of the exiled family, to a point 
inconsistent with the more liberal ideas of a com- 
munity of rights, which, in despite both of the frenzy 
of tho Revolution and the tyranny of Bonaparte, 
had gradually gained ground among the people at 
large. And, while the Jiicc privileged classes main- 
tained such pretensions, they were utterly devoid of 
the means of effectually asserting them. Long years 
of banishment had broken off their connexion with 
the soil of Prance, and their influence over those by 
*vliom it is cultivated. They were even divided 


among ihemarlves into various classes'; and the 
ongiiinl uiuigrants, whose uhjest it was to restore 
the royal autlionty by the sword, looked with dis- 
like aim aversion upon the various clas.ses of exiles 
of a later date, whom each successive wave of the 
Revolution had swept from their native land. Their 
own list dill not appear to exhibit any retnarknblo 
degree of talent ; those among ilieiii whose exile 
was contemporary with their iiianhooil, were now 
too old for public business, and thoscj who were 
younger had become, during their long residence 
abroad, strangers, in a manner, to the (‘ustonis and 
habits of their country ; while neither the aged nor 
the young had the benefit of practical experienee in 
public almirs. It was not^mong such a party, how- 
ever distinguished by birth, by loyalty, by devotion 
in the royal cause, that Louis XVIIl. could find, or 
hope to nnd, the mcnibers of an useful, active, and 
popular ndiuinistration. Their ranks contained 
many well qualified to be the grace and orn ament 
of a court ; but few, it would seem, fitted for the 
support and defence of a throne. Yet who can 
wonder, that the men who had sharer! the misfor- 
tunes of ihcir sovereign, and shown in his cause 
such proofs of the most devoted zeal, were called 
aroiffid him in his first glimpse of prosperity; and 
that, while ascending the throne, he entertained 
towards this class of his subjects, bound to him, 
as they were, 

“ ny wcll-tiied failh, and fVicndahip’M holy ticM," 

the affections of a kind nnd grateful master? One 
distinguished einigrunr, observing the suspicion and 
odium which so excusable a partiality awakened 
against the monarch, Jind ihe^;uurage to urge, that, 
to ensure the stnhilitv of the throne, their sentenco 
of Imnishmcnt should have continued by the royal 
edict for ten years at least after the restoriition of 
the iKuise of Bourbon. It was in vain that tiie ad- 
vocates of Louis called upon thc<t>oopln to observe, 
that no open steps hnd been token in favour of the 
oiiiigrants. Their elaiiiis were made and pleaded 
upon every hand j and^ if little was expressly done 
in their favour, suspicion whispered, that the timo 
was only waited for ^len all could be granted with 
safety. These suspicions, which naturally occurred 
even to the candid, were carefully fostered and en- 
larged upon by the designing ; and the distant clank 
of the feudal fetters were sounded into the ears of 
the peasants and burghers, while the uncertainly of 
property nlarincd the numerous and powerful pro 
prietoTS of forfeited domains. 

The dislike to the clergy, and the fear of their re- 
viving claims upon the confiscated chnrch-lnnds, 
excited yet greater discontent than the king’s appre- 
hended partiality to the emigrants. The .system of 
the Gallic church had been thiproughly iinderniincd 
before its fall. Its constitution nnd been long irre- 
trifwably shattered ; the whole head was siek, and 
the whide heart was faint. Doctrines of infidelity, 
every where general among the higher ranks, were 
professed Iw none with more publicity than by the 
superior orders of the clergy; and, rcsi'ccling moral 
profligacy, it might be said of the church of Franco 
as of llion,— 

Infra mania peccatur, et extra. 

It is no wondpr, thpt in a system so perverted, nei- 
ther the real vrortn of many of the clergy, nor tlie 
enthusiastic zeal of others, was able to moke a 
stand against the tide of popular odium, skilfully 
directed towards the church and its ministers by the 
reigning demagogues. Our Catholic Highland neigh- 
bour must also pardon ns, if we account the super- 
stitious doctrines of his church among llie chief 
causes of her downfall. The necessity of manning 
outworks, which arc incapable of being effectually 
defended, adds not a little to the perplexities of a 
besiracd garrison. • Thus the sarcasms and sneers, 
justified, at least in our heretical eyes, by some .part 
of the Catholic doctrine^ opened the way for univer- 
sal contempt of the Chnstian system. At any rate^ 
nothing is more certain, than that a general preju- 
dice was, during the Revolution, successfully excited 
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against ihr dor«y, and tliat, among die Ibwor Pan- 
smiis in piirtiL'iilar, k still exists with all its violentui. 
Even on the clay when the rubble of the Fuuxbourgs 
hailed the triurnplial return of Bonanurte to His 
tliron(‘, their respect for the hc‘roof the hour did not 
prevent tiic-iii fruni uttering the most marked ex- 
pressions of dislike and c^ontempt when Cardinal 
Fesch appeared in the procession. The. cry was 
general, A has la calotte ! and the uncle of the re- 
stored emperor was obliged to dismount from his 
palfrey, and hide himself in n carriage. 

The king and the ('uintc D’ Artois are, in their 
distres.s(;H, iiiidcrstood to have sought and found 
consolation in ihe exercise of religious duties. They 
eoiitinucd, in gratitudet, tlv>se devotions which they 
hud coinineiieed in humble subiuissiun, and their 
regard w'as naturally extended to the ministers of 
tliat religion which they professed and practised. 
Conduct in itself so estiinnhle, was, in the unhappy 
state of the public mint!, misrepresented to tficir 
suhjeets. The landholders were ularmed by fear of 
the ro-establishiiieiit of tithes; the labouring poor, 
and the petty shopkeeiicr, regarded the enforcing 
the long-negleetcd repose of tnc Sabbath, as a tax 
upon tlVeir industry and time, aniountingfl{o the hire 
of one d}»y’.s labour out of the seven. The proprie- 
tors of church lands w'crc alarmed, more especially 
when tlic rash zeal of some of the priesthood re- 
fused the oiTices of the church to those who had 
nccpiirefl its firopcrly. The Protestants in the south 
of France reirieinhercd the former severities cxer- 
eisiMl against them by the sovereigns of the house 
of Ilourhon, and treiiiuled for their renetition under 
a dynasty of nionarelis, who professed the Catholic 
faith with sincerity aftd zeal. ^Add to the.su the pro- 
fligate who hate the resirainfs of religion, and the 
imthiiikiiig, who ridicule its abstracted doctrines, 
and you will have some idea how deeply this cause 
operated in rendering the Bourbons unpopnlar. 

Those who dreiMed, or pretenied to dread, the in- 
novations which might be efleeted by the influence 
of the clergy and the nobles,- a class which in- 
cluded, of cdiirsc, all the old partizansof deinoera- 
lical principles, -ansuinedthe name of Constitution- 
alists, and afterwards of r.ibej^alistH. The. one was 
derived from their great zeal "or the constitutional 
charter j the other from their affected superiority to 
the preuidiees of ancient standing. Tiioir ranks 
afforded ii convenient and decent place of refuge for 
all those, who, having spent their lives in opposing 
the Bourbon interest, were now compelled to submit 
to a monarch of that family. They boasted, that it 
was not the n(>rsnn of the. king to which they sub- 
mitted, hut the constitution which ho had brought 
in his hand. Their party contained many partizans, 
especially among men distinguislKMl by talent. Dc- 
muerney, neeorcIiiig«to Burke, is the foodful nurse 
of ninbitionj ond men, who propose to rise by the 
niiTe force of their genius, naturally favour that form 
of government which oflbrs fewest restraints to their 
can'cr. This party was also united and strengthened 
by posst^ssitis, many of those characters who had 
played the chief parts in the Rii volution, and who 
were fitted, both by talents and experience to under- 
stand and conduct the complicated raiiiincations of 
political intrigue. 

Aniong those best qualified to *' ride on the whirl- 
wind and direct the storm.” ifgis the eclebratcKi 
Fouchb, Duke of Otranto,*whoae intimate acquaint- 
ance with every intrigue in France had been ac- 
(uiircd when ho exercised the office ^of minister of 
the police under the emperor. There is every reason 
to think that this person had no intention of push- 
ing opposition into rebellion ; and that it was only 
his purffiise to storm the cabinet, not to expel the 
monarch. It,^nnot be denied, that there were 
among the Laberalist^ the materials, for forming 
what is called in England a constitutional opposi- 
tion, who, by assailing the ndhistry in the two 
Chambers, might havo cpnipoUcd them to respect 
(he charter of the constitution; and to those amongst 
them, who were actuated either by the love of ra- 
tional liberty, or by a modified ana regiilaied spirit 
of ambition, the reign of the Beurbena afforded much 


greater facilities than the restoration of the militaey 
despotism of Bonaparte. Even to the very last mo- 
ment, FoucliO is said to have looked round for some 
mezzo termine^ some means of compromise, which 
might render unnecessary the desperate experiment 
of llie emperor’s rcstoraUon. Whcix Napoleon had 
landed, and was advancing towards Lyons, Fouch^. 
denninded an audience of the king upon important 
business. The intm-view was declined, but two nu- 
blcriicii were appointed by Louis to receive his com- 
iiinnication. He adverted to the perilous situation 
of the king ; and offered even yet, provided his terms 
were grnn^, to arrest Napoleon's progress towards 
the capita* The ministers rccniircd to know the 
means which he meant to employ. He declined to 
state them, but professed himsdf confident of suc- 
rcss. On his terms he was less reserved. He an- 
nounced Jhem to be, that the Duke of Orleans 
should be proclaimed lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom ; and that Fouchb himself juid his party 
should immediately he called to officcis of trust and 
power. These terms were of course rejected ; but 
It was the opinion of the w*ell-informed person from 
whom 1 had this remarkable anecdote, that Fouchh 
would have been able to keep his word. 

IJis recipe was not, however, put to the test ; and 
he and his partj^immediately acceded to the conspi- 
racy, and wereTorced onward by those formidable 
agents, fif whom it may be observed, that, like iiro 
and watei^ they are excellent servants, but dreadful 
masters,— I mean the army, whose state, under tho 
Bourbons, deserves the consideration of a separate 
epistle.— Ever, my dear friend, 1 remain sincerely 
yours, 

Paul. 


LETTER IV. 

TO THE SAME. 

Retirwiiort— !I m* Armj*— UiipoiMilimty of Louis -tlio Amiy dis- 
RaiMfictl- -Irritatjon of the Frenrh— Dopnmirc of Allied Trvu}M 
— lusiill'i oflerftl to FoneiynerK -lliwlili' Fceliniw of Govern- 
meni— rouHpirupy inthu Army- Bonnimrto’iiRotiiTn- iJioArmy 
join hini~hM Arnvnl at PiiriK— r 1) hoiws of Pence removed— 
Liberals join iluiiuiiartu— tlie Koynlutg. 

I oft’ in my last with some account of tho 
Constitutionalists, Liberaliats, or whatsoever they 
are called, who opposed, from various causes, the 
measures of I*oiiis XVllI., without haying origin ally 
any purptine of throwing themselves into the arms 
of Bonaparte. To this desperate step they were 
probably induced by the frank and iimvcrsal adhe- 
sion of the ortny to the commander under whom 
they had so often conquered. No man ever better 
iindcrstwid both how to gain and how to maintain 
himself in the hearts of his soldutrs than Bonaparte. 
Brief and abrupt in his speech, austere and inacces- 
sible in his manners to the rest of his subjects, he 
vvas always ready to play the bon canzirade with 
his soldiers; to listen to their complaints, to redress 
their grievances, arid_ even to receive their .sugges- 
tions. This accessibility was limited to the privates 
and inferior offic'crs. the mareachals and gene- 
rals he was even more distant and haughty than to 
hiB other subjects. Thus he connected himself in- 
timately and personally with the main bpdy hi the 
army itself, but countenanced no intermediate fa- 
younte, whose popularity among the troops might 
interfere with his own. 

To the motives of personal attachment, so deeply 
rooted, and so industriously fostered, must be added 
the confidence of tho soldiers incniiitary talents jbo 
bnlliantly displayed, and in the long course of vic- 
tory which had identified the aiithonty of Napoleon 
with the glora of the French arms. To a train of 
the most unifonn and splendid success, they might 
indeed have opposed the reverses of the peninsular 
war. or the disastrous retreat from Moscow and the 
battle of Leipsic, with all the subsequent reverses ; 
but. as soldiers and as Frenchmen, they were little 
inclined to dwell upon the darker shades of the re- 
trospect. Besides, partiality a'r.d national vanity 
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found excuBPfl for these misfortunes. _ In the penin- 
sula, Bunapartu did not coiniiiniid; in Russia, the 
clerni'iits tbiiglit against linn ; at Leipsic, ho was de- 
serted by the Saxons; and in France, betrayed, as 
they pretended, by Morinont. Besides, a great part 
of the soldiers who, in 1814-15, filled the French 
ranks, hud beihi prisoners of war during Bonaparte's 
last unftirtunatc cunipaigns, and ho was only expe- 
rinicntnlly known to them as the victor of Marengo, 
IJIni, Austerlit/, Jena, Friedfand, and Wagrain. 
You cannot have forgotten the enthusiasin with 


touL* (a modem wdiich a Frenchman always winds 
up his argument,) “ il faut arouer, (fii^un lioiffid ?ie 
^ul montcr u vkcnal eat un bten chHif animai'^ - 
Tins opinion, in which the possession of the eqiiop- 
tnan art was balanced against all mental. (pialitieF, 
IS not peculiiir to the person by whom it was de- 
livered; and It is certain that the king’s a Hairs suf- 
fered greatly by his being unable to show hiiiiaelf, 
even in the exterior appearance, ns a military com- 
mander. Ney, who was probably for ilio time sin- 
cere in his professions of zeal to the sovereign whom 


which the prisoners on parole %t used to speak* he so soon afterwards descried, reeoiiimended tliat 


of the military renown of the emperor; nor their 
frank declaration at leaving us, thal they might 
fight with their hands fur the Bourbons, but would 
fight with hand and heart for Napoleon. Fven the 
jiiy of their return seemed hiilanccd, if not over- 
powered, by the rellcction, that it originated in the 
delhronenient of the emperor. To roeoliect the 
sentimonts of these officers, unsuppressed even in 
circiimstnMies most unfavourable fur avowing them, 
will give you some idea of the ardour with which 
thity glowed when they found themselves again m 
arms, and forming part of a large and formidable 
military force, actuated by the same feelings. 


he should review the regiments ns they passed 
through Paris, even if it >vere in a litter. But the 
afieeling apology of the king is best pleaded in tlie 
words of Ills own iimrAfesto. “lilnfechled hy age 
and twenty-five years of misfortune, 1 cannot say, 
like niy ancestor, Hally around my xchitc. plume; 
hut 1 am willing to follow to the dangers to which 
1 cannot lead.” 

None of the royal family, unfortunately, possessed 
the temper and talents necessary for supplying the 
king’s deficiencies. The Duke d’Angoiileme,' Uko 
^iis father Monsieur, was retired, and understood to 
bigoted to the Catholic ohservanecs, and much 


it was the obvious policy of the Bourbons to era- riili^l hy me clergy. The Duke dc Bern, with more 
dicate, if possible, this dangerous attachment, aor^ to activity, had a fierce and unguvcrnalde temper, 


give It a direciioii towards the reigning family. For 
tlii.s purpose, every attention was paid to^he army; 
they were indulged, praised, and flatten:;^ ; hut flat- 
tery, praise, and indiilgenee, were only received ns 
the surly mastiff accents, with growling sullen ness, 
the food iireseiilcd to liirii by a new muster. There 
was no coinrnon tone of feeling to which the Bour- 
bons could successfully appeal. It was in vain they 
ntlomptc.d to conjure up the antiquated fame of Ifmri 
Quati:e to men who, if ever they had heard of that 
inonareh, must have known that his martial exploits 
were us much beneath those of Bonaparte, ns his 
moral ciinraeter was superior to the Corsican’s. In 
the reigning family there was no individual who pos- 
sessed so decided a military character us to fill, oven 
in appearance, the losswlueh the army liad sii.stuin- 
edin tlicir formidable coinijiaiidcr; and the moment 
of iiationnl diificiilty was unfortunately arrived, in 
which tho personal activity of the monarch, a cir- 
^unisiance which, in pcuccfiil times, is of Ijttle con- 
flCiiuerice, was almost indispensably essential to the 
perinaiienee of his authority. 

Burke says somewiiere, that the king of France, 
when restored, ought to spend six hours of the day 
on horschnek. ^ 1 sfienk,” he adds, ” according to 
tiic letter.” The personal infirmities of the good 
oldainan, who has been called to wear this crown of 
tiioriis, put tiiereiiiiinMl activity out of the question. 
But tiic justice of the maxim has nut been, the less 
evident. Not only the soldiers, but the idle and 
gaping population of Paris, despised the peaceful 
and meritorious tranquillity of Louis XVIll., and 
recalled with regret the hustling and feverish move- 


which often burst out upon improper and unseemly 
ueensions. Under their auspices, the attempts to 
ncw-model the army, by gradually introducing 
officers attached to tiie royal family, gave niiicli 
ofieiicc, without producing any simsihle advuntagp. 
In some instances the new officers were nut received 
hy the corps to whom they were sent ; in some they 
were deprived of theinfiuenac which should attend 
their rank, by the ronibiiiation of the soidier.M and 
officers; in other eases, they were perverted by the 
universal principles of the corps whom they wero 
appointed to command ; and, finally, there were iu- 
Htiinees, as in thtynse of Jjabetloyere, in wliich the 
court were imposed upon by specious proft'ssioiiB. 
and induced to promote persons the most inimical 
to the royal interesis. The rc-estahliHlirneiit of the 
household troops, in which a comparatively small 
body of gardes de corpa were, ul a great expense, 
and with peculiar piffvilemis, cstuhlishcd as the im- 
mediate guardians of the king’s person, was re- 
sented by the army in general, but more especially 
by the ci-devant imperial, now royal, guards. 

Ill a word, matters had gone so far, iliat tho army, 
as m CromwcH’s time, existid as an isolateil and 
distinct body, not under the government of the le- 
gislature, but claiming exclusive rights and privi- 
leges. and enjoying a sejiurate and independent po- 
litical existence of its own. Whenever this separa- 
tion between the civil and military orders takes 
place, revolution and civil wtv cannot be far dis- 
tant. 

But there was one powerful cause of irritation 

- common to the French nation in general, though 

meiits of Bonaparte, which alternately gave them particularly affecting the army. That yeiy people of 
• - 1 - Indeed, ^such Europe, the most ambitious of fume ‘ 


terror ancLsuriirise and ainiiseiiieiit. . 

. was the restless activity of (he ex-emperor’s dispo- 
sitip^ that ho contrived, as it were, to multiply hiiii- 
«oif in the eyra of the Parisians. In an incredible 
short apace of time, hc» might he seen in the most 
distant quarters of the city, and engaged in the most 
diffurent^ccupationR. . Now he wos galloping along 
a line of troopi^— bow alona or with a single aid-de- 
enmp, inspeeiing some public building,— in another The height to which their military reputation had 
■quarter you behold him in his carriage,— and again been raised, the enormous sacrifices which had been 
lound him sauntering among the objects of the fine made to attain it, the rapid extension of the empire, 

•arts in the Louvre. With a people, so bustling, so — ' *** ^ ^ j ; 

active, and so v#in*gloriou8 as the French, this ta- 
lent of ubiquity went a great way to compensate the 
want of those virtues which the emperor did not 
pratend, to, and which the legitimate monarch pos- 
sesses in such perfection. “Tho king,” said an 
Lnjtlishman to a Fregichman, “is a man of most 
excellent dii^sitions.”— “ Sans douteJ ^ — “ Well 
reaa and well informed.”- “ Mais imi.— “ A gentle- 
man in his feelings and manners.”— “ 


in arms, who 

BO lately and so fully stood possessed of the palm of 
conquest^ which for centuries had been the object of 
their national ambition, had at onec lost that pre- 
eminence, and with it 

Tlie carthquakc-vniiie of victory, 

•To '* tfiom" tlic liTDatli of lite. 


and the suddenness of their fall in power and in es- 
teem, were subjects of the most embittered reflec- 
tion. We in Britain vainly imagined, thiA the real 
losses which France sustained in extending her in- 
fluence and her triumphs, must have dis^sted her 
with the empty fame for which she pairf so dearly. 
But however thetFrench might feel under the im- 
mediate pressure of each now conscription, nothing 
1 that their griefs, like the irrita- 


is more certain than l 

don of men impressed into our naval service, were 

Mtmsieur^ il est ne Francis. — Placable, merci- forgotten in the eclat of the next victory^ and that 
mU moral, religioab.”— “ AA, accord— mats aaprU all the waste of blood and treasure by which it was 
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obtninnl, was accounted a cheap expenditure for the 
glory of France. ^ 

When a people, with minds so constituted, beheld 
within the walls of their capital the troops of the 
nations whom they had so often subdued, their first 
effort was to disguise, even from themselves, the hu- 
miliation to which they were subjected. When they 
had looked so long upon a stranger as to be certain 
he was not laughing at them, which seemed to be 
their first apprehension, their usual opening was a 
begging of the gimeral question You know we 
were nut conquered our reception of the king was« 
a voluntary act--our general and nnntiiinous joy 
bears witness that this is tlie triumph of peace over 
war, not of Europe over France.” With such 
emollients did they endeavour to dress the surface 
of a wound which internally was inflamed and 
rankled. 

These harmless subterfuges of vanity held good, j 
until they had forgotten the late alarming and pre- • 
carious state in wliich their country had been placed, ! 
and particularly until the departure of the allied | 
troops (a measure most inipolitically, precipitate) 
had removed the wholesome awe which the pre- 
sence of a superior force necessarily iiiip(\ged. Then 
instantly operated the principle of TacituB-r^ui 
timeri aetderint^ otihse incipient. A thousand hos- 
tile indications, trifling perhaps individually, but im- 
portant from their number and reiteration, pointed 
out tlie altered state of the public mind towards the 
allies. The former complaisance of the French na- 
tion, founded perhaps as miieh upon their good opi- 
nion of themselves ns on their natural disposition to 
oblige others, was at once overclouds, and the 
sight of a foreigner became odious, as reminding 
them of the aspect of a conqueror. Caricatures, 
farces, lampoons, all the petite guerre by which in- 
dividual malice has occasionally sought gratifica- 
tion, were resorted to, as the only expressions of 
wounded feeling vow competeit^ to the Great Na- 
tion. The (qtianiinity with which the English in 

{ larticiilar gave the losers leave to laugh ns loudly as 
osers and beaten men could, rather exasperated 
than appeased the resentment of the French. The 
most unoffending foreigners were exposed to insult, 
and embroiled in personal qiiftrrels with gratuitous 
antagonists in the piiliUc places of Paris, where, in 
former times, the name of a stranger was a suflicient 
ptotection, cyeii when an aggressor. All these cir- 
cumstances indicated a tone of feeling, ulcerated by 
the sfmse of degradation, and which liurncd Ri re- 
gain self-opinion hy wreaking vengeance on their 
ruiuiiierors. The nation was in the situation of 
losing gamblers, who reflect indeed upon their losses 
with mortification and regret, but without repetiling 
the folly which caused them ; and, like them also. 


tion of the insinuatione of the conspirators, parti- 
cularly in the army, exceeded their wishes, and that 
their plot nearly broke out before the time proposed. 
It is at least pretty certain that their zeal out- 
went the discretion of their principal, and that 
Napoleon more than once declined the invitations 
which he received to return from Ell/a. The co-ope- 
ration of Murat was a point of extreme moment ; 
and until a Neapolitan army could approach the 
north of Italy, Bemaparte's situation must have 
been desperate, supposing him to have received a 
check in the south d( F'rance at the onset of his ex- 
pedition. A series of dark intrigues, therefore, com- 
menced helwceii the principal conspirators and king 
Joachim, which ended in his winding up his courage 
to the perilous achievement which they recommend- 
ed. In the north of Italy were many officers and 
soldiers who had formerly served under Eugene 
Beauharmfis. And it was reasonably believed, con- 
sidering the weak state of the Austrians, that Mu- 
rat’s army, Neapolitans as they were, Slight have at 
‘east made their way so far as to have recruited their 
ranks by the union of these veterans. 

Internally the conspiracy proceeded with the most 
surprising secrecy and success. The meetings of 
the cliicf leadere were held under the auspices of 
Ma4anie Maret, Duchess of Bassano. But subor- 
dinate agents vferc to be found every where, and 
more esppeially among the coffee- housi's and broth- 
els of the I’alaiB Royaic, those assemblages of every 
thing that is desperate and profligate. “ Bonaparte,” 
said a Royalist to me the other day, ”had with him 
all the rtmge-men and all the rouge-women^ and, in 
our country, their numbers are nineteen out of 
twenty.” One of these places of nocturnal rendez- 
vous, called the Caffe Moiitaussier, was distiiigiiish- 
jd fur the audacity with which its frequenters dis- 
cussed national politics, and the vociferous violeiico 
which th^ espoused the cause of the dethron- 
ed emperor. That the police, wliosc surveillance, 
in Bonaparte’s reign, extended to the fire-side and 
bcd-chatnhcr of every citizen, should have either , 
overlooked, or observed with supine indifference, 
those indications of treason in places open for pub- 
lic rendezvous, argues the incapacity of the superior 
directors, and the treachery of those who weie em- 
ployed under them. Even the partial discovery of 
B^xeclmen’s correspondence with Murat served but 


to show the imbecility of a government, who could 
nut, or durst not, bring him to punishment. The 
well-known symbol of the violet, by which Bona- 
parte’s friends intimated his return to France with 
the re-appearance of that flower in spring, was ge- 
nerally known and adopted, at least two inunths be- 
fore the period of his landing, yet attracted no atten- 

, _ . , ' , , > ' — *>ti the part of the police. Indeed, so gross was 

the French only wai(e<( some favourable conjuncture their negligence, that a Frenchman, finding his 
again to peril the remains of their fortune upon tlie friend ignorant of some well-known piece of news, 


. . , .Mipun 1 

same prccanoiis hazard. 

The language of the government of France was 
gradually and inseiisihly tinged hy the hostile pas- 
sions of her population. The impatient and irritated 
state of the army dictated to her representative, even 
at the Congress, a language different flg^inpwhat the 
Euroiienn republic had a right to exp^utlfrom the 
counsellors of the. monarch whom their arms had 
restored. It is probable the government felt that 
their army resembled an evoked ffen^ji pressing for 
employment, and ready ih tear to pieces even the 
wizard whom he serves, unless instantly supplied 
with other means of venting his malevolence. But 
if It was a part of the Bourbon policy, rather to en- 
counter the nsk and loss of an external war, than to 
leave their army in peace and at leisure to brood 
over tnflt discontents and disgraces, they had no 
time allowed them to make the ungracious experi- 
ment. A plot was already on foot and far advanced, 
to ensure, as it was supposed, the recovery of the 
national glory, by ogam placing^n the throne him, 
under whose auspices, and by whose unparalleled 
military successes, it had been formerly raised to the 
highest pitch of military splendocr. 

Biieh was the influence of the various causes 
which 1 have endeavoured to detail, ihiit the lecep 


observe, in reply, Vmut etta appnremment de la po- 
lice f ee if to belong to that body inferred a neces- 
sary ignorance of every thing of iinportat^c that was 
going forward in the kitigilom. < 

With BO much activity on the one side, and such 
supine negligence on the other, joined to a state of 
public feeling w favourable to his enterprizc, one is 
scarcely surprised at Nape^n’s wonderful success. 
The mass of the army went over to him as ono 
man ; and the superior oAiolts, who fouiyd their in 
fluence top feeble to check the* progress of the in- 
vader, took, with a few distinguished exceptions, the 
resolution to swim along with the stream which 
they could not oppose. But, however discontented 
ith the government of the Bourbons, the middle 
ranks in civil life were alarmcdc.as with a clap of 
thunder by this momentous event. They beheld 
Uicmselves p^nce more engaged in a war with all 
Europe, and heard once more the Prussian trumpets 
at the gates of the metropolis. To dispel these 
* with a versatile address, which 

could hardly have succeeded any where save in 
France, endeavoured to put such a colour upon his 
own views as best suited those whom he was im- 
mediately addressing. To the ormy, his proclama- 
tion, issued at Lyons, held fdrth immediate war. 


LfT.IV.l 


TO HIS KINSFOLK. 


eonqucBt, and the re-eatabliahment of the milita^ 
fame of France. But. when he reached Pane, he 
seemed anxious to modify this declaration. He ap- 
peal^ to the Treaty of Paris, by which he pretended 
to abide, and he expressed himself contented that 
the rights and boundaries of France should be 
limited according to the wishes of the allied powers 
as there express^. He did more ; he even alleged 
that his enterprize was execut^ with their conni- 
vance. With the assurance of a shameless charla- 
tan, as one author expresses it, he asserted, that his 
escape was countenanced by England, otherwise, as 
he reasoned with apparent force, how was he per- 
mitt^ to leave Elba? and that his rested'ation had 
the approbation of Austria would be made manifest, 
he pretended, by the immediate return of Maria 
liOuisa and her son to the French territory, lie 
even carried the farce so far as to prepare and send 
away stale carriages to meet those valutM pledges 
of his father-in-law’s amity, conscious that the suc- 
cess of this gsoss imposition would serve his cau% 
during the moments of general doubt and indeci- 
sion, though certain to be discovered in a very few 
days. Meanwhile, an attempt was actually made 
to carry off his son from the city of Vienna, and de- 
feated only by the want of presence of mind in one 
of (he conspirators, who, being arrested by the ho- 
licp, imprudently offered a handful (ff gold to obtain 
his escape, which excited the attention and suspicion 
of the officer who had seized him. No doubt, had 
the attempt succeeded, the restoration of the child 
would' have been represented as the effects of the 
favour of Austria towards the father. 

The declarations of the allied powers soon remov- 
•ed the hopes of peace, by which those who were 
pacifically disposed had been, for a short time, flat- 
tered. war, of a kind altogether new, with re- 
spect to the extent of the military preparations, was 
now approaching and imminent, and the address of 
€hatterton'8 Sir Charles Baudin to the English 
might have been well applied to the people of 
France,— 


** Bnj, were ye tiraci ofpiHlly inace. 
And aodly Henry's ruign. 

That you would change your easy days 
For those of blood and paint 


Ah I fickle people, min'd land. 

Thou wilt know peace n»c moe : 
When Richard's sons exalt themselves, 
Thy atreota witli blood shall flow. 


But there remained comfort to the more peaceable 
part (jf the community in the confidence of assured 
victotY, so warmly expressed by the soldiers, and 
then they hoped that the short and successful war 
would conclude so soon as France should be restor- 
^ to, what they were pleased to term, her natural 
boundaries. Paix au dda du Rhin was the gene- 
ral wish— the soldiers affected to aim at no more re- 
mote conquest— the citizen was willing to face the 
burthens of a war for an object so limited, and for 
the re-eqtablishment of la glorie nationale. And 
thus were the versatile people of Paris induced to 
look with an eye of hope, instead of terror, upon the 
approaching storm. , 

Thosp who were attached to the parties of the 
Liberal^sts and Royalists saw Bonaparte’s success- 
mi progrestl with ot|icr eyes. But tb Liberalists, 
severecTfrom the family of Bourbon by the opinions 
and mcidenta which I nave already detailed to you, 
were, in a manner, forced into the service of ffie 
nqw emperor, although, doubtless, their wishes were 
to substitute a government of a more popular con- 
Btiuction for that or the restored monarch. Their 
chiefs, too, the philosophical Carnot, and the pa- 
triotic Fouchb, did not disdain to accept, from the 
hand of the restored heir of the Revolution, the 
power, dignities, and emoluments which he artfully 
ncld, out to them. And, Ih becoming a part of his 
{|oininistration, they were supposed to warrant to 
mni the attachment of their followers ; while Nai^- 
|Mn, by professing to embrace the constitution with 
■ome stipulations m favour of general freedom, was 


presumed to give a aufficient pledge that henceforth 
he was to regard himself only a»tne head of a limit- 
ed monarchy. How far this good understanding 
would have survived his return to Paris with vie* 
tpry. It IS scarce necessary to inmiirc ; for not even 
the adhesion of Carnot and Fouchfe prevented 
symplpma of open feud between their party and the 
Imperialists, evinced in many tart debates in the 
lower chamber of R«}prescntatives, from which it is 
evident, that they regarded each other with aver- 
sion and suspicion, and that their union was not 
likely to survive the circumstances which occasion- 
ed it. 

In the meanwhile, they were embarked in a com- 
mon cause ; and it does .pot appear that the Libe- 
ralists were slack in affording assistance to Bona- 
parte in his preparations for external war. Like the 
factions in Jerusalem, during^ her final siege, they 
suspended their mutual dissensions until they should 
have repulsed the coniinon enemy. There is, never- 
theless, a rumour, which is at least countenanced 
by the favour which Fouch6 for some time held at 
the court of Louis XVIIl., that even while the king 
wgs at Ghent, the wily chief of the Liberalists 
inaintaineil^a correspondence with his ex-monarch. 
But, in general, that party, comprehending the va- 
rious classes of Liberalists, from the Constitutional- 
ist to the Jacobin, may be considered as having 
identified themselves with the Imperialists, and un- 
dertaken the same chance of battle to which the 
adherents of Bonaparte had made tlieir solemn ap- 
peal. 

There was a third party in France, and a power 
ful one. if its real force could have been mustered 
and called into action. For, 'notwitlislanding all 
that I have said of the \ariou8 causes which divided 
the opinions of the nation, it must necessarily be 
supposed that the Bourbon family had, in many pro- 
vinces, an equal, and in some a predominating inte- 
rest. Unfortunately^ the RoyalistJ^ being token at 
unawares, remained altogether stupifled and para- 
lyzed by the sudden and unanimous defection of the 
army. The premature, or ill-conducted attempts of 
resistance at Marseilles and Boiirdeaux, were so 
easily subdued, as to discredit and discountenance 
all lurther opposition.^ In La Vendee only there 
was an open military resistance to Bonaparte under 
the banners of the king, and there it was speedily 
brought to an end by the exertions of the Imperial 
General, who has since received just credit for em- 
ploying more mild means for that purpose than 
were authorized by his instructions. 

The Royalists, in the other provinces, contented 
themselves with opposing a sort of vis inertia: to the- 
efforts which Napoleon made for calling forth the 
national force, and awaited with anxiety, but with- 
out any active exertion, the expeqted progress of the 
allies. This passive resistance was particularly re- 
markable in the departments of the North, several 
of which would r^er Napoleon no assistance, 
cither in recruits or money, and where entreaties, 
threats, and even attempts at force, could not put 
in motion a single battalion of the National 
Guard. , 

On the oikt^r hand, the Eastern departments 
which bordered on Germany, met the wishes of 
Bonaparte in their utmost extent. They remember- 
ed the invasion of the preceding year with all the 
feelings of irrnation wnick such recollections na- 
turally produce. Accordingly, they formed free corps 
of volunteers— laboured at fortifying towns and 
passes -constructed and multiplied 

all means of defence which the face of the country 
afforded. Thus it happened, fortunately fur Bona- 
parte, that the part of the kingdom whose inhabit- 
ants were most disposed to consider the war as a 
national quarrel, was that of which the territory 
was most immediately open to invasion, 

I shall continue this statement, my dear Peter, in 
a letter to the Major, to whose department the mi 
lita^ details properly belong; and, in the mean 
while, am ever yours, 


Pavi.. 
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PAUL TO THE MAJOR. 


while a triple barrier of fortresses and garrisons of 
the first order, with a strong covering army, was 
opposed on the frontier of Flanders to the English 
■ « 1 ’ r. r . and Prussian oriiiies, Bonaparte himself might have 

t.ken thcficld on the .he|jtreof his, ™1 triumph^ 

'iiTs- -Infantry- BonaiiiiTU‘*8 Flan for OiH>ninB the Ciuniiaien and have removed the war from t tie rrcnch tem- 

— PniiNHieil Advance intt> Beliriiim— i^oir-imiioftanre of um> torv, with the certainty, in case of success, that his 
Si>l.iiory-'nioir Peuda-Tho Araiy Asiwmbletl-lioiiaiiarte'i army would be recruited among the Cisalpine vete- 

rans of Kiigsnc Beawhurnois. But Austria,, on this 
I PRESUME,^ my dear major, that our political friend pressing alarm, exerted herself with an activity un- 
has communicated to you iiiy last epistle. My nextj known to her annfls: and the troops which she 
enters upon high matters, whichl Bave some acmple^ rapidly burned forward to meet Murat, exhibited, in 
to treat of to you ; for who would willingly read the very l^st conflicts, the military superiority of 
lectures upon the art of war before Aicxniulcr the the northern warriors.— These barbanans,” said 
Great 'I Blit, after all, as Waterloo was a battle the Neapolitans, after the skirnnsh at Rimini, ''fight 
very different from that of Bunker’ .s-hill, and from as if they had two lives ; what chance have we 
two or three other later actions, with the details of against them, who pretend only to one?’* And to 
which you often regale us, I eonceivc that even a save that jingle title to exi.«tencc, Murat’s army fled 


has not been wanting; as I have surveyed the fields the delicious kingdom of Naples. No king, in a 
of action, and conversed familiarly with many of the fairy talc, ever obtained a crown so easily, or lost it 
distinguished oflicers, who there laid a clnini to tke in a manner so simple, and at the same time so 
eternal gratitude of their country. Votfr kindness | speedy. His d*sronifitiire was attended wiih the 
will excuse niy blunders, and your ingetiiiity \^flll be mo^t disadvantageous consequences to Bonaparte, 
applied to detect and supply my deficiencies. wlio thus nppegred hernietically sealed within the 

No part of Napoleon’s political lift', marked as it realm of Frnnec, by hostile armies advancing on all 
has alw'ays been by the most rapid and extraordi- hands, ifnd compelled to await the conflict upon liis 
nary promptitude in military preparali<iii, nfFonls own groilnd. 

Buen a display of activity, ns the brief interval which But he neither lost courage, nor slackened his 
occurred between his resuming the imperial sceptre, preparations, on account of his relative’s disaster, 
and re.signing it, it is to be presumed, for ever. Al- The French grand army, already in the highest or- 
riioiigh the coneilinliyg the Ijiheralists, and imral^v.- der^ was still further augmented in number and 
ing the Royalists, occupied soi,ie time ; and although ‘qiiipments. It becainc now obvious, that F'landers, 
it Was necessary to sacrifice several days to 8how% >r the adjoining Freneli frontier, must be the scene 
and to the national love of fanfarnnade; he was of action. The general head-quarters were' fixed at 
never an instant diverted from his purpose. While Laon; a very strong position, wlierc some prepara- 
hc scA'iued to he fully occupied with the political dis- tions were made for forming an army of reserve, in 
cussiuns of the various parlies,— wiili show's, and case of a disaster. The first corps occupied Valen- 
proocssions, and reviews of corps of children under ciennes, and the second Maiibciigc, comiriimicating 
twelve years old. his more serious preparations for by their right wing with the armies assembled in tho 
the death-Htniggle which he expected to eneoimter, Ardennes and on the Moselle, and resting their left 
were as gigantic in their eharaeter ns iiieessniit in upon the strong fortifications of Lisle. Ht‘re they 
their progress. Every effort jyas used to excite the waited the numerous reinforcements of every kind 
population to assume arii^A nnd to move forward which Bonaparte poured towards their ixisition. 
corps of national guards to relieve in garrison the The deficiency of artillery was chielly npiirchcnd- 
troops of the line now called into more active ser- cd. The allies had, in IB14, carried off most of iho 
vice. And while Bonaparte was convoking in the French field-trains. But, by incredible exertions, 
Champ dc Mai, ns his mock nssciiibly of the people the loss was more than supplied ; fur, besides the 
was funtnsiically entitled, a niunber of persons to usual train allached to separate corps, each division 
whom the revolution had mvcii dangerous celebrity, of the army liad a park of reserve, and the imperial 
together with his own military adherents,- a class guard, in particular, had a superb train of guns, 
of men of all others most unfit for being members con.siafliig almost entirely of new pieces. If is re- 
of a deliberative nsseinbly,— while, I say, this politi- markable, that in casting these fine engines of war, 
cal farce was rehearsing and acting, the real tra- the old republican moulds had, in general, been ein- 
gedy was in acnvo^preparatuin. Cannon, muskets, pimped ; fur I observed, that most of the guns taken 
arms of every description, were forged and i.ssued at Waterloo have engraved upon them the emphatic 
from the miimifactones and arsenals with inerediblc inscriptions, I.iberte, Egnlitt*, Fraternite. and so 
celerity. The old eo^is were remiitwl from the forth; not to mention others, which, in honour of 
conscripts of 1814; retired veterans were again call- philosophy, bore the names ofVoliailt;, Rousseau, 
od forth to their banners; new levies were iiistitii- and other writers of deisiical eminence. The army 
ted. under the various nniiics of free-eoros, federes, in all possessed more than three huiidrcd'guns: a 
and, volunteers ; the martial spirit of France was quantity of artillery which has l>een thought rather 
again roused to hope and energy; and the whole beyond the proportion of its numbers, 
kingdom seemed transfiirmed at once into an iiii- Cavalry was niioiher •species of force in which 
mense ^mp. of which Napoleon was the leader and Bonaparte was supposed to be pcculiaxly wehk. But 
Boul. One large army defiled tjmwrds Belgium, | the very reverse proved to be the ease. The\are of 
where the ncighbuiirhoon of the Eifkiish and Prus- Louis XV^IIl. liad remounted' several of the regi* 
nan trwps excited alarm ; other armies were as- ments which had suffered in the campaigns of 1813 
Hemhled in Alsace, in Lorrairip, in Franchc Comptc, and 1814 ; and the cxeriions of Napoleon and his 
at the foot of the Alps, and on the verge of the Py- officers completed their equipment, as well as the 
rences. It only remained to he discovered on which levy of others ; so that a finer body of cavalry iieWr 
'9 They were iipwa'Als of twenty thoas- 

There is little doubt, that Bonaparte- reckoning and in number ; of whom the lancers were distin- 
npon the success of Murat, or hoping at least on hia imished by their address, activity, and ferocity ; and 
making a permaneiu diversion, had dcsiined the the cuirassiers, of whom then? are said to have been 
north of Italy for the first seejjc of active and per- nine regiments, by the excellence of their appoint- 


Bonal warfare. A threat in that quarter would have 
been sufficient to divert from the mum struggle the 
whole force of Austria, airendy sensible, from sad 

experienco, how vulnerabl..* sn^'* through her uicw i 

Italian frontier. Many of riie Russian troops would ^iicir" cuirasMis consist^ oTa”br^^^^ an?backf 

probably have been detached .o n^ r ut sistaiicc, and: ioined together by clasps, like the oncieiil plate-ar 


nieiits, and the superior power of their horses. This 
last corps was composed of soldiers select^ for their 
bravery and ‘ ’ * ■ ’ “ 


>rnvery and experience, and g;ave the most decisive 
iroofs of both in the ureadfm battle of Waterloo 
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iiiour. Those of th,. solcliora were of iron, those of renew the charm, or prcfitige, as he himself was 
the officers of brass, inlaid with steel. They; are wont to call it, once attached fO his name and for- 
proof against a niuskct-ball, unless it comes m a tunes. Consicierntions peculiar to the nature of the 
perfectly straiKht direction. To these arina was appnjachiiig campaian, probably united wi^li those 
added a helruol, with cheek-pieces, and their, wca- which were personal to hiniself. The forces now 
pons of olTrnccsw'erc a long broad-sword and pistols, approaching Pranen greatly exceeded in niinibers 
Tlicv carried no carabines. The horses of the cm- those which that exhausted kingdom could levy to 
las.'^icrs, although, upon trial, ineyprovcul inferior to oppose them, and it scciulhI almost impossible to 
tliose of our heavy cavalry, \#ere probably better protect her frontiers at every vulnerahlu point. If 
than lho.se of any other corps in Europe. They the emperor had attempted to make head against 
wefe scb*etcd with great can*, and many of the car- Lthc British and Prussians in French Flanders, ho 
riagl* ami saddle-horses, which Bonaparte had press- rinist have left open to the armies of Russia and 
ed tor the. fxpiipniniit of the army, were ^assigned to Austna the very rood by which they had last year 
mount these terrible remiiienfs. Yet, how'cvcr for- advanced to Paris. On the other hand, if, trusting 
luuinblc (he .'i.-^peet and unset of cuirassiers may be, to the strength of the gasrison towns and fortresses 
emboldened as they are by a sense of comparative on the Flanders frontiers, Napoleon had conducted 
SLiciiriiy, and iiflccting the imagination of those his principal army against those of the Emperors of 
whom they assail by the flash and di^phiy of their Russia aiid Austria, (he nuiiicroiis forces of tho 
panoply, it may be doubUtd wnethcr the use of de- Duke of Wellington and Bliichcr might have cn 
fensive arm^for the body is, upon the whole, to be ablcd them to niask these strong places hy a cover- 
rocommciidwi. Tlu^eiglU of the cuirass becomes, ing army, and cither o)>crnlc upon the Hank of Na- 
ni the course of a camjiaign, burdensome both to poleon’s troops, or strike directly at the root of bis 
man and horse; and, after a few hours’ active ex- power by a rapid march upon the capital. Such 
orti<m (11 action, the horse of course is blown, and Were the obvious disadvantages of a defensive 
the rider, rendered less active as a swordsiiiaii by system. 

the iiiipliahle armour in which ho is slieathe|j|i js A’hiiddcn irruption into Belgium, ns it was more 
outstripped, oiiiiiianmuvred, and cpt down, by his suited to the daring genius of Napoleon, iiml better 
mure agile opponent. calculated to ctieouriigc the ardour of his truoiis, 

Of the infantry of the French, it was itfttKis.sihIc afrord(>d him also a more reasonable prospect of 
to speak too higlilv, in point of bravery find discip- siiccc.ss. He might, by a rapid iiiovemcnr, direct 
I'lie in the field, 'riic eflta of the army consisted of his whole force against the army either of England 
the imiterini guards, who were at least *20, nun strong, or of i'russia, before its strength could be concen- 
These chosen cohorts had siibiiiitled witli the most trated and united to thatofils ally. He might thus 
fulleii rcl(ictan<'e to the change of sovereigns in defeat his foes in detail, as he^ bad done upon siini- 
ISM; and no mdiilgenrc nor llattery. whieli the lar occasions, with 4he important certainty, that 
iiieiiihers of the Bourbon family could bestow upon one great and sphuidid victory w'oiild enable bini to 
ihem, had availed to eradieate tlieir affection to accoiiiplish a levy en inassr., and (Inis bring to the 
tlieir former master, which often (lispla>ed itself at fi<*ld almost every man in France eniiable of heating 
times, and in a manner, particularly olfinsiveto arms; an advantage which would m|iiiitcly more 
those who were (heir temporary and nominal com- than compcnsiite ifiiy loss of lives which might he 
iiinnders. The imperial guards were pUnlgiMl, there- sustained jn cllucling it. Such an advantage, and 
fore, as deeply as men could he, to maintain the the iiuuosing altitude which he would be lliereby 
new revolution which their partiality had a<‘com- cii titled to assume towards the. allies, might have 
|ilish(!<l, and to niuUe good the hoa.st, which had effected the very elements upon which the coalition 
iiiscd France to rely* unt their stars, their for- was founded, and aflltfded to Bonaparte time, means, 
tune, and their strong The other corjis of in- and opportunity, of intimidating the weak and se- 
fantry, nil of whom participab'd in the same confi- ducing the stronger iiienihcrs of the confederacy, 
di'iiee III themselves and their general, might amount, In Belgium, also, if successful, he iniglit hope to re- 
iiicliiding the artillery, to U0,00() men, which, with cruitnnd extend his army hy new levies, drawn from 
tiic giiaf(l.s and cavalry, formed a ctohs total of a country which had so lately been a part of his 
1 rift, nnu soldiers, eofiipletely armed and eouipned, and own kiiigdoni, and which hud not yet had time to 
supplied, even to profusion, with every kind of am- attach itself to the new dynasty to which it had 
itimytion. »So fascinated was thi.s brilliant army been assigned. For this purpose, be carri(*d iiius- 
M-ith recolleciiun of foriiier victories, and confidence kets with liini to equip an insurrectionary army, and 
in their present strength, that they not only heard offieer.sof their own nation to coinmarm them ; and 
with composure tlie report of tho collected armies although the loyal Bt^lgians wero iiiiich shocked 
which marcliod against them from every quarter of and scandalized at the hopes •expressed by those 
Europe, but e^uinphiined of the delay which did not preparations, it may be presumed they would not 
lead them into instant battle. They were under a have been so confidently entertained without some 
general wlip knew well how to avail himself of degree of foundation. 

those feelings of coiifidcnee and ardour. . The proposi'd advance into Belgium had the addi- 

It hf^l b^n supposefl, ns well in France and in tioiial advantage of relieving the people of France 
the army, ns in other parts of Eiinipe, that Kona- froiii the presence of an uniij^ which, even upon its 
parte meant to sillier the allies to commit the first native soil, was n scourge of no ordinary severity, 
hostile act, by entering die hVencli te^^itclr>^ And The superiority which long war and a train of suc- 
aUhoivgh'lhe roputatioh of being the actual aggres- cess had given to the military profession in France, 
sor \^rna of little conseqiieiicc, where both parties over every other class of society, had totally revers- 
hail so fiflly announced tlieir hostile intentions, it ed in that coimtry the wliojesoinc and pacific maxim 
was still supposed (tint a defensive war, in which he Cedant arma togte. In the public walks, in the 
could avail him.-^e-lf of the natural and artificial coffec-hoiises and theatres of Paris, the conduct of 
strength of French Flanders, iniglu have worn out, the officers towards a pekint (a cant word by which, 
4s in the early war of the rcvolulion, the armies ana in their arrogance, they distmguishexl any citizen of 
spirits of the alli^, and e.\poscd them to all those a peaceful profession.) was, in the highest degree, 
privations and cmnniities peculiar to an invading insolent and overbearing. The late evimts had 
army, in a country which is resolutely defended. greatly contributed to intlame tho self-importance 
But the temper of Bonaparte, ardent, furious, and of the soldiery. I.ikc the prietorian hands of Horne, 
impetuous, alw'ays aiming rather at attack than de- the janizaries of Constantinople, or the strelitzes of 
[cnee, combined with the circumstances in which Moscow, the army of France possessed all the real 
ne found liimsclf, to dictate a more daring system power of the stater They had altered the gnvern- 
of oiYprations. ment of their country, deposed one monarch, and 

His power was not yet so fully established as to re-elevatcd another to the throne which he had nb- 
ensiirc him the national support during a protracted dicated. This gave them a consciousness of power 
War of various chances, ana he needed now, more and importance, neither favourable to moderation of 
T, the dazzhng blaze of deidsive victory to conduct nor to military discipline. Even while yei 
VoL. Vlll. ‘ 41 
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in France, they did not hesitate to inflict upon their 
icIlow-BubjectB iiianr of those HcvcritieH, v^hich hoI- 
diery in f^eiiernl connne to the country of an enemy ; 
and, to jiid^^c from rlie accounts of the peasantry, 
the siibseuiiciit march of the allies inflicted upon 
them fewer, or iit least less wilful evils, than those 
which they had experienced at the hands of their 
own countrymen. Tliese excesses were rarely 
checked by the offleera; some of whom indiiltted 
their own rapacity under cover of that of the troops, 
while the recent events which invited soldiers to^ 
jud^o and act for themselves, had deprived others, 
who, doubtless, viewed this license with ^rief and 
resentment, of the authority neressary to impose a 
wholesome restraint upon their followers. 

This looseness of diseiplirie was iiatijrally and ne- 
cessarily followed by dissensions and quarrels nriioiij;; 
the troops theiiiselves. The Kiianls, proud of their 
fame in arms, niul of their title and privilei^i's, were 
objects of the jealousy of the other corps of the 
army, and this they reiiaul liy <‘ontuiiiely and arro- 

f ance, which led, in many enaes, to hloody aflrays. 

'he cavalry and infantry had dissi'iisions of old 
Btaiiding, which oreasioned rmieh niutiny and eort- 
fusion. Above all, the license of pillnge<?ed to per- 
petual quarrels, wlii one regiment or ho^ of 
troops, who were employed in )ilunderiiig a village 
or dlstricl, were interrupted by others who desired 
to share with them in the gainful task of oppression. 

These lends, and the laxity of rii.seiplirie iii wliadi 
chiefly they originated, mny he traced to Konaparte’s 
total disuse in this, as in liis more fortiinntti cam- 
paigns, of the ordinary precautions for nmintiiining 
an army hy the previous institution of iiiagii'/iries. 
liy neglecting to tiiako such pnrovisioti, he no doubt 
greatly simplified his own task ns a general, and 
acirelerated, in the same degnic, his preparations 
for a campaign, and the march of nn^ army uium- 
cumbered with forage-curts. But, he. injured, in a 
much greater pntportion, the diseiplitie and moral 
qualities of his soldiery, thus turneirloosc upon the 
country to shift for their own subsistence; and— 
had such ii motive weighed with him -he aggrava- 
ted, in a tenfold degree, the horrors of warfare. 

The evils arising from the, presence of his army 
were now to be reiiuivt-d into the territories of an 
enemy. The itiarehes and eomhiniition of the va- 
rious corps d’ariiirc were marked in a distinguished 
manner by that high niilitary talent which planned 
Bonaparte’s must fortunate eainpuigns. In the 
same day. and almost at the same hour, three large 
armies j mat from Lnoii, headed hy the emperor 
hinisell; that of the Ardennes, eoiiimand* d hy the 
notorious Vimdamme; and that of the Moselle, 
under the onlers ot' General Girard, having broken 
up from their diflbrent cniitonnients, nttniiU'd, by a 
Bimultancous inoveKient, an united aligncmeiit up- 
on the extreme frontiers of Belgium. The good or- 
der and coiiihination with which the grand and 
com])licnted movements of these large armies were 
executed, was much admired among the French 
oflieers, and received as the happy augury of future 

BUCCCSS. 

To his army thus assembled, Bonaparte, upon the 
i4th of June, 1^15, made one of those inflated and 
bombastic addresses, half riddle, half prophecy, 
which ho had taught the French armies to admire 
as masti'Ti^ieees of eloquence. Pe had not neglect- 
ed Jiis system of fortuiiHte days; /'for that upon 
which he issued his last proclamation was the an- 
niversary of the Marengo and Fried land victories : 
on which, as well as auer those of Austorlitz and 
Wagrani, he assured his troops he had fallen into 
the generous error of using his conquests with too 
much lenity. He reminded his soluiers of his vic- 
tory over Prussia at Jena ; and having no such ad- 
vantage to boast over the English, he could only 
appeal to those among his ranks who had been pn- 
Boners in Britain, whether theif situation had not 
been very uncomfortable. He assured them they 
had the private good wishes of the Belgians, Hano- 
verians, and soldiers of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, although for the present forced into the 
enemy’s ranks; and concluded by asserting, that 


the )mcnt was arrived for every courageous 
Frenchman to conquer or die. 

This speech was received with infinite applause. 
icomme tie raison^) and on the morning of the sub- 
setjiieiit day (16th June) his army w'as in motion to 
enter Belgiiirii. ^ 

But inv exhausted paper reminds me that this 
nrniHt be the boundary of my present epistle.— Yours, 
allectiuiiately. <| Paul. 


lj¥tter VI. 

PAUL 'ro MAJOa IN CONTINUATION. 

!ntiipiiii;n niipn!*— IlriliHh anil Priisainn PoRitinM- TrennhoiT of 
Foiii'hi* ni)iui|inrli‘'ii Aitviirirr— Oi'ijnpniinn of ('liorlonii— 
CniMMiiiir Ilf tlii‘ Miiiilin--Nt‘y cfimtnHiiilH tlii> T.«‘n Winp - Bo- 
nniini tc t)i»CL>ntri‘ anil the K iirlii'-Adviiiire orthe Alliril TrM>|ia 
-rnmenni s (iiiUiariiif;— niiick ISninKwirkrrM— llriiHHok- Ac- 
tiiin III (liiiitra liras- Fri'iirli iirrii|iy La Riii'h iIi> Uiwwi'-Aro ro- 
piilspil hy (ii'iiniil IMaitlaiiil Fust r^ Qiiiitn* Paii— ('Imrec hr 
Fn‘ni‘)i (*ri\rilry fia'lHiiL lirlriiri* ot'lriii 4 jil— L om of tliu llrilJiin 
— Ciiiitiili,-iirt‘ iiiHpircil tiy thuir Muccciai. 

I r.AVB you, in my last, some account of the au- 
■piees under which Bonaparte opened the last of 
his fields. The bloody game was now begun ; but, 
to iindiTStnnd it.s iirogress, it is necessary to mark 
the position of the opposite party. 

NotwiThstaiiding the fertilily of Belgium, the main- 
tenance ofihe numerous troops which were iiinreh- 
ed into that kingdom from Prussia, and tran.<i)M)rtcd 
thither from hhiglaiid, was attended with great hiir- 
theiis to the inhahitants. They wiTe therefore 
considerably dispi rsed, in order to s«*eiire their being 
properly supplied with provisions. The British cav- 
alry, in piirtieiilar, were cantoned upon the Dender, 
for iheeonvenienee of forage. The Prussians hehl 
the line upon the Samhra, wliieh might he eousider- 
k 1 as the advaneed posts of the united armie 

Another obvious motive contributed to the dislo- 
enlioii of the allied fore The enemy having to 
choose his pciiiit of attack along an extended fron- 
tier, it was impossible to eoncentrnte their nrrfly 
upon any one jioint, leaving the other parts of the 
lumndary exposed to the inroads of the foe; and 
this is an advantage which the nssaihint must, in 
war, always possess over his antagonist, who holds 
a defensive position. Vet the British and Prussian 
divisions were so posted, with referencr to each 
other, ns lo alford the means of sudden eomhina- 
tion and mutual support ; and, indeed, without siien 
an nrrangeiiient, they could not have ultimately 
sn.<iloineil the attack of the French, and Bonaparte’s 
selieiiie of invasion must have been siiceesKthl on 
all points. 

Bui ihoiigh these precautions were taken, it was 
generally thought they would not be iieeessarv. A 
strong belief pn.wnilcd among the British oflieers, 
that the campaign was to be condneted defensively 
on the part of the h'rench ; and when the ca+lain 
tidings of the eoneentrntion of the enr^iiv’s forces, 
upon the extreme frontier of Belgium, tlireatencd 
an imiiiedinte irruption into that kingdom’, it was 
generally suppos'd, that, as upon former occasions, 
the road adopted bv the invaders would be that of 
Namur, which, celebrated "for the sieges it had for- 
nierly iiiKhTgone, had been dismantled, like the 
other fortified places in FI Anders, by th6 impolicy 
of Joseph IL, and is now an 5pen town. And I 
have heard it warmly maintained by officers of 
Rreaf hidgment and experience, that Boimuarte 
would have had eonsiderahle advantages hy ndopt- 
mg thoi line of march in preference to crossing at 
Chari Probably, how'ever, •iheso were 
pensQtefl by the superior advantage of ai'.pi'aring 
on the point w'here he was least expected. In fact, 
his first movements seem to have partaken of a 
surpri.se. 

It is not to be supposed tUnt the Duke of Welling- 
ton had neglected upon this important occasion, tM 
peecssary means to procure iiitelligenee,— for skill 
in obtaining which, as well as for talent in availing 
himself of the information when gained, he was pre- 
eminently distinguished on the peninsula. But it 
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lias hcori supposed, either that the persons whom he {sarrison of Umssels, the nearest disposable force, 
employed ns his sources of inlelli>?eiice, were, upon should move out to meet the approucliing enemy; 
this occasion seduced by lionaparte, or that false similar orders were issurtl lo the cavalry, artillery, 
information was conveyed to the Enj^lish general, and the f^iiards, who were quartered at En{:;liein : 
ItadiiiH him to believe that such had biMjii the case, other troops, cantoned at f;reater distaiiees, received 
and of course indiicinti; him to doubt the reports of orders to move to their support, 
his own spies. The story is told both ways; and 1 Our two distinguished Hij^hland the •12d 

nted hardly add, that very pos|ihly neither may be and ii2d, were among the first to muster. They had 
true. I'iit 1 have understood Irom good authonty, lain in garrison in Brussels during the winter and 
that a person, hearing, fur liOrd Wellington’s infur> I spring, and their good behaviour had attracted tho 
nialion, a detailed and authentic account of Eonn> faireetioii of tho inliahituiits in an unusual degree, 
paite’s plan for the eainpaign, was ae^ually des- Even while 1 was there, pc/Z/.v TJeoxAOfV, as they 

f iatelied from Paris in time to iiave reaciftd linissels call ihcni, were still the theme of afleetionate praise 
tefore t lie eonimoricemeiit of hostilities. Thiscuin* among the Flemings. 'Clicy were so domesticated 
iniiiiu’atioii was intrusted lo u female, who was fur- in the liousea where they were ciuarierod. that it was 
iiished with a pass from Funehe hniiself, and who no imeuinmon thing to see the Uigliiaiid soldier 
travelled with all despatcli in order to accomplish taking care of tho children, or keeping the shop, of 
her mission; but, being stopiied for twud?iys on the his host. They were now to exhibit tliemselves in 
fronlu rs 01 France, did not arrive till after 1 he haf- u dillereiit eliuracter. They assembled with the 
lie of the iMi. This fact, for such I believe it to utmost alacrity to the sound of tho (’uineron’s 
be, seems to eouiitenanoe llie opinion, that Fouelie tiatlienug, a well-known pibroch, the correspoiid- 
miiiiiiaiiied a correspondence wiili the allies, and iiig words of which are “ C erne to nie, unti l will 
may lead, on the oth'T hand, to suspicion, that tfire you flcah'' an invitation to the wolf and tho 
though he despatched the intelligeiiee in cpiestion, raven, for iriiich the next day did, in fact, spread an 
hecoiiinved so to manage, that its arrival should ainpitbaiupiet, at the expense of our brave eoiintry- 
bo too lau: for the purpose wliicU it was ealcul/tted men as well as of tluir einmiies. They eomposm 
lo serve. At all oveiils’, the apiTi'araiice of the p*iir of Sir Thomas Pielon’s division, and early in 
Freneli upon the Sanihre was at Brussels an iinnx- the mormiigof the Kith inarched out together \vith 
jiecTeii puM'c of intelligeiiee. • the i^llier troops, iimler file eomniaiid of tlnit distin- 

The advance of Bciiiaijnrtc W'as as bold as it giiislied and lameiiled otlicer. The Duke pfBruns- 
was suddi‘ 11 . The si-eoml corps of the French wick, also, niarelied out at the head of his “ lilaek 
attacked the outposts of the Krussiaiis, drove llieiii BriJiis\vu*kers ’’ so ternii'd for the mourning wiiieh 
in, anti roritimicd lhe]>iirsuit to IMarcusme-dii-pont, they woiefor nis falher, and which they eontiiiiie to 
• earned that village, secured the bridge, and there wear for the gallant^ pniiee tvlio then led them, 
crossing the Nanilire, advanced tow.inls a largo Those w hose fate it was to str so man v bravo men 
village, .s-alled tiosselies, in order to intercept tho laki* their d.-iiarliiro on this eventful day, “gay in 
Prussian g irrison of tMiarleroi, should it n ireat in the morning as for sinnnnT sport,” will not, easily 
that direcii.Mi. Tlie light cavalry of the. French, forget the st nsatiuns wlueh the spueiaele excited at 
foilowni'i; tlie movement of tlie second eonts as far the monnmt, and wkieh were reiRlered permanent 
as Mandiioime, turned to their nglit after crossing hy the sluiigliter that awaited them. Fears fur 
• that river, swt'pt Its left baidi us farns (Charleroi, their own safety niuigh'd with anxiety for their 
wkieh they oec-upied witliout giving the Prussian brave defenders, iiiid the agonv of suspense suslain- 
(iriio t.) destroy the bridge. The third eorp arni' c ed by those who umiained in Hrussids to await the 
oeeupiid the road t iir, and tin 'st of tin issue of the day, waHL relitied to me in the moat 

troops worequiirt-. -d helweeii (.Miarleroi nndGosse- lively manner hy those whoso lot it was to sustain 
III , in tho iiiiineroas villages which every where such varied emotions. It has been excellently dc- 
occiir ill that rieli and populous country. ThePnis- scribed hi a small work, I'ti titled “Cireumstuiitial 
siaii garrison ofCharleroi, with the other troops Details of the Battle of Waterloo,”* which espials, 
wliicli had sustained this sudden attack; retired m in interest and authenticit>';, tho Aecpiint of the Bat- 
good order upon Fleuriis, on which itoiiil the army tie oi I^eipsie by an F.ye- wit ness, w'liich we perused 
of Hhiedier was iiov/ eoiiceiilratmg its<*lf. last year with such cag«T avidity. 

The advantages which the Fn*neh reaiied by thi.s The anxiety of the inh.ihitants of Brusseln was 
first mecess, were soiiioiiiaga/ines taken niCliarlc- increased by the frightful reports of the intended 
roi, and a few pristuieis; hut, above all, it contri- vengeance of Napoleon. It was firmly believed that 
buteil to raise the spirits and confirm the contidcnce he had nroniiacd to his soldiers the unlimited plunder 
of their armies. of this beautiful eitv, if they should be able to force 

Upon the loth, at throe in the morning, the troops their way to it. Vet, e.veii under such apprehon- 
whieh had hitherto reinnincd on the right of the sioiia, the bulk of the population showed no inelnia- 
Samhre, crossed that river; and now Bonaparte tion to purchase mercy by siilimittiiig to the inva- 
begaii to developc the daring plan which lie had der, and there is every reas'on to believe, that *he 
formed, of aUueking, upon one and the same day, friends whom he had in the city were few and of 
two suck opponents as Wellington and Blueher. little in(1ue.nce.. Ri‘ports, however, of treachery 
The left wing of the Fnaieh army, consisting of were in eirciilation, and H'luled to niigmeiit the lior- 
the Ist and ‘Jd corns, and of four divisions of cavalry, rors of this agonizing period. It is said there was 
was entrusted to Ney, w'li# had been suddenly ealied afterwards found, m Bona]>arte's port-folio, a list, 
fnim a sort of disgraceful rerireinenl to receive this eonlniiiing the names of twenty citizetis, wlio, as 
mark cf tl^ emperor’s eoiifidence. Ho was coni- friends of hVivice, #%'ere to bo exempted from the 
rnanded to march upon KriissoJs hy Gosselios and general pillage.* I saw nidb a superb house in the 
Frasnes, overpowering such opposition as might be iMaee Royalo of Bni.ssrls, employed as a military 
offered to him in his progress by the Belgian troops, hospital, which I was told belonged to a man of 
and bythe British who might advance to tlieirsiiiiport. rank, who, during the battle of the IMli, believing 
. The centre and right wing of the army, with the the victory must rest with Bonaparte, had taken 
imperial guards, (who were kept in reserve,) march- the ill-ndviwed step of joining the French ormv. But 
ed to the right towards Fleunis against Blucher w'hntever might he the case with some indmduals, 
and the Prussians. They were under the immediate hy far the majority of the inlinhitants, of every class, 
command of Bonaparte himself. regarded the success of the French ns the most 

The news of Napoleon’s movements in advance, dreadful Tiiisfortune which could befall their city, 
and of the preliminary a(gions between the. French and listened to the flstant cannonade, ns to soiiiids 
and Prussians, reached Bru-^sels upon the evening upon which the crisis of their (ate depended. They 
of the 15th. The Duke of Wellington, the Prince were doomed lo remain long in imeertainty ; fora 
of Orange, and most other olficers of distinction, struggle on which the fate of ICurope hung, was 
jverc attending a ball mven on that evening by the not to be decided in a single day. 

Di]tehe.as of Riehmohd. This festivity was soon Upon the Kith, as I have already mentioned, the 
overclouded. In stante orders were issued that the * Publiiiliod hy Uouth and egerton. Lundon. 
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left wing of the French under General Ney, com- 
menced Its march lor llrusscls by the rond of Gos- 
pcliea. Al Frasnea they encountered and drove be- 
fore them some Ket^iaii troops who were stationed 
in that village. But the gallant Prince of Orange 
worthy of Ins name, of hia education under Welling- 
ton, and Of the rank which he is likely to hold in 
Europe, was now advancing to the aupport of hia 
odvanf:L'd posts, and reinforced them so na to keep 
the enemy in check. 

It was of the utmost importance to maintain tha 
position which was now occupied by the* Bidgiana, 
being an ulignement between the villages of Sart a 
Moiiliiie and Uunlre Bras. The latter lariii-house, 
or village, derives its nnftic from being the point 
where the highway from Charlt'roi to Brussels is 
intersected by another road at nearly right angles. 
These roads were both essential to the allies; by 
the high-road they eomniiinieatt'd with Brussels, 
and by that which intersected it with tlic right of 
the Priissiun army stationed at St. Ariiaiid. A large 
and thick wood, called Le Bois dc B<issu. skirted 
the rond tti Brussels on the right hand of the Eng- 
lish position; along the edge of that wood was* a 
hollow way, which might almost be ea11f4i a ruyiiic; 
and between the wood and the French luisition 
were several fields of rye, which grows in Flanders 
to n iiiiiishnl and gigantic height. 

ill this situation, it heennie the principal nhiect of 
the French to sceure the wood, from whieli they 
might dcbuiiche upon the Brussels road. The Prince 
of Orange made every efl'ort to defend it; but, in 
spite of hia exertions, the Belgians gave woiy, and 
the Fn'iieh occupied the disputed post. At this 
critical niomeiii, the division'^f Picton, tlu; corps of 
the Duke of Brunswiek, uiul shortly after the divis- 
ion of the guanls from Enghieti came up, and enter- 
cmI into action. “ What soldiers arc those in the 
wood '/” said the. Duke of Wellington to the Prince 
of Orange. “ Belgians,” answered the Priiieo, who 
had not yet lenrnt the retreat of liis troofis from this 
important point. “Belgians!” said the Duke, who8<3 
eagle eye instantly iliseeriied what had happened, 
“they are Fri'iieli, and about to dehoiiehe on the 
road: they must instantly «l>e driven out of the 
w'ood.” _ This task was committed to (rcneral Mait- 
land, \yith the grenadiers of the Guards, who, after 
sustaining a deslruelive fire from an iiivi.Mihle ene- 
my, rushed into the wood with the most determined 
resolution. The French, who were hitherto sup- 
posed unrivalled in this species of warfare, made 
every tree, every bush, every iliteh, but more espe- 
cially a small rivulet w'liich ran through the wirnd, 
posts of deleriniiied and deadly defence, but w'cre 
pushed from one point to another until they were 
fairly driven out of the position. Then followed a 
struggle of a new ifhd singular kind, and which w'as 
in.aintained for a length of time. As ofU'n as the 
British endeavoured to advance from the skirts of 
the wood, ill onler to form in front of it. they were 
charged by the eiivalry of the enemy, and eoiniicll^ 
to retire. The Fruneh then advanced their columns 
again to force their way into the wood, hut wore in 
their turn forco^l to desist by the heavy fire and 
threatened charge of the British. And thus there 
was an alternation of advance and retreat, with very 
great slaughter on both sides, until, after a conflict 
of three hours. General ^aitlaifd retained undispu- 
ted possession of this important post, which com- 
manded the road to Kriissels. 

Mcanliine the battle was equally fierce on every 
other point. Picton’s brigade, comprehending the 
Scotch Royals, 92d, 4‘2d. and 441 h regiments, was 
8tatioi|«id near the fnrm-hou.se of ^uatre Bras, and 
was the oldcct of a most destructive fire, rendered 
more murderous by the French having the advan- 
tage of the rising ground ; while our soldiers, sunk 
to the shoulders among the talUyCt could not return 
the volleys with the same prelasion of aim. They 
were next exposed to a desperate charge of the 
French heavy cavalry, which was resisted by each 
regiment throwing itself separately into a solid 
square. But the approach of the enemy being partly 
concealed from the British by the nature of the 


ground, and the height of the rye, the 42d regiment 
was unable to form a square in the necessary time. 
Two companies, which were left out of the forma- 
tion^ were swept off and cut to pieces by the cavalry. 
Their veteran colonel, Maeara, was amongst those 
who fell. The adjutant of the regmient, the last 
(as was his duty) to retreat within the square, was 
involved in the charge of the lancers, and only es- 
caped by throwing iiimself from iiis horse, and thus 
rejoining the regiment, which had for some minutes 
seen him in the utmost peril of death, without the 
possibility of assisting him. Borne of the men stood 
hack to li.ick and niaiiitnined un unyielding and 
desperate coiifiirt with the horsemen who surround- 
ed them, until they were at length cut down. No- 
thing could he more galling for their comrades than 
to witness their slaughter, without having the power 
of giving»them assistance. But they adopted the 
old Highluiul inaxitii, “To-day for revenge, and 
to-iiiorrow for mourning,” and receivnl the cuiras- 
siiTS with so dreadful and tnurdr.r^s a fire, as 
compelled them to wheel about. These horseinen, 
however, displayed tlic most undnurited resolution. 
After being beaten off in one point, they made a des- 
perate charge down the causeway leading to Brus- 
sel^, with the purpose of carrying two guns, by 
which it v/ns ik'fcnded. But nt the moment they 
approached the guns, a fire of grape shot was open- 
ed upon'theiii ; and, at the same time, a body of High- 
landers, dtisted behind the farm-house, fiauKiiig their 
advance, threw in so heavy a discharge of iiim^etry, 
that the regiment wasin .iniiistunt iiearlyannihilatcd. 

The result of these various attacks was, that tho 
French retreated with great loss, and in great con- 
fusion; and many of the fugitives lied as far as* 
Charleroi, spreading the news that the British were 
in dost! pursuit. But pursuit was impracticable, for 
the English cavalry had sti lur to march, that when 
they arrived upon the ground night was approach- 
ing, and it was impossible for them to be of service. 
Ney therefore re-established himself in his original 
position nt Frasiies, and the combat died away with ' 
night-fall. The British had tluii leisure to cefn- 
templuto the results of the day. Several regi- 
ments were reduced to skeletons by the number of 
killed and wounded. ATniiy yalnahlc ofiieers had 
fallen. Among these were nistinguished the gallant 
Duke of Brunswick, who in degenerate tunes had 
reiiiniried un iinshakeii model of ancient (Tennaa 
valour and eonstatiey. Colonel Cameron, so often 
distinguished in Lord WuIIingtoirs despatche.s from 
•Spain, fell while leading tho 92d to charge a body of 
cavalry, supported by infantry. Many other regret- 
ed names were rend on the bloody list. But if It was 
a day of sorrow, it was one of triuinpli idso. 

It IS true, that no immediate and decisive advan- 
tage resulted froni this engagement, further than as 
for the present it defented Napoleon’s plan of ad- 
vancing on Brussels. But it did not fail to inspire 
the troops engaged with confidence and hope. If, 
when collertcd from difierent qiinrtersi after a toil- 
some march, and in numbers one half inferior to 
those of the enemy, they had been able to lesist his 
tmost efforts, what had they not to ho|Kj ^hen 
iheir forces were roni'eiitratca. and when their ar- 
tillery and cavalry, the Want of which had been so 
severely felt during the whole of that bloody day, 
should be brought up into line? Meaiwliile tliev 
enjoyed the most decided proof of victory, for the 
British army bivouacked upon the ground which 
had been occupied by the French during the battle, 
with the strongest hopes that the conflict would-be 
renewed in the morning with the most decisive 
success. This, however, depended upon the news 
they should bear from Fleurus, where a furious 
cannonade had been heard during the whole day. 
announcing a general action between Napoleon and 
Prince Marshal Blucher. Even the Duke of Wel- 
lington was long ere he learned the result of this 
engagement, by which his own ulterior measures 
necessarily must be regulated. The Prussian ofii' 
cer sent to acquaint him with the intelligence had 
been made prisoner by the Frepch light troops : and 
when the news arrived, they bore such a cloudy 
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aspect aa altogether destroyed the agreeable hopes 
which the success at duatre Bras hod mduced the 
army to entertain. 

But [iledged as 1 am to give you a detailed account 
of this brief campaign 1 must reserve the battle of 
Ligny to another occasion. Meanwhile, *1 am ever 
sincerely yours, Paul. 


LETTER Vli. 

PAUL TO MAJOR , IN CONTINUATION. 

BATTLE OK UGNV. f 

Bonaiwrtp'ii PInn fiir Attacking Blndier-- nuiphcr’H Position— 
NuiiilMTufTnioiM on iNith iSiiIi'h— M iiLiml Htwlility oi'tlio Priiii* 
siuii>«.irMl riKjlwo Arinir'Hj<iiii Hdlilo— VirissihMli-s 

of tli<' ('oiilcHt t^torming of St Aiiiaiu]— 'rukiinr of I.igiiy 
Charge of flu* Iinfii'riul (iu.'inl»— Charge' of Hu* Frgich Cavalry 

— lUaflior'H Horso ahol -Hi'piilso of ilin Pri'iicli ('avalry -Pnis- 

I Iti'tniut -CoiimitrulKin of tho PrusAiun Amiyat Wavru 

- I.IISS ortlu^riissiuiii* -Hriliiih Army UfirvatH - Ilcmniiiirlv^ rn- 

solviH toliirn luM v\hiih‘ F'uri*.i'sigaiiiiii llu' Hritinh -Itotnsit oftlip 
Ilritish Piiriiiut of ihc Krunch liaH Nlalcofllio Itoiul.s— Krt'iirh 
CuMilrv Hu'i'kisd in two AUni-kN l)rilii«h Army rotiw liiNiii 
Waterloo- Hoail-iiiiarlcrs of the Dnkr of Wellington -Head- 
rimiilrTH III' Hoiiaiiiirfi- rit'iniiiiM'M uftlio Night Melaiirholy 
Krtti'r-fiiinaoi'tlK- i{ritii.h—Tiiiiiii|iliaiitrniiliiIc‘iica of Utc French 
— Keniarkn on liuriainiilu'a iMun of AUack. ^ 

When Bonaparte moved with liia^entre and right 
wing against Blitelier, ho ceriiiinly conceived that he 
left to rsey a more oas;^' task tliiiii his own# and tliat 
the MiTi eselial would find nodilTicidty in pushing Ins 
way to Brussels, or m*ar it, before the English army 
could ho eonceritriited in siiHieiciU foree to oppose 
liiin. To liiiiiself he resiTvod the task of coping with 
• Bliicher, and liy his overthrow cutting olF all com- 
inutiieation between tlu‘ Prussian and British armies, 
and eor)i|)eliiiig each to seek safety in isolated and 
unooiiriected rnovcinetits. 

Tlio Prussian vi'terun was strongly posted to rc- 
rejve the enemy, whom upon eartii he haied most. 
His army oecupied a line wdiere three villages, huilt 
. upon hro'keii and unequal ground, served each ns a 
separate redoubt, defended bv infuntrv, and well fur- 
nislied witli artillery. The village of St. Amand was 
oceiipied hv his right wing, his coiilre was posted at 
Ligny, and his left at Sombref. All these hamlets 
are strongly built, and contain several houses, with 
large eourt<ynrds and orchards, each of which is ca- 
llable of being converted into a station of defence. 
The ground behind these villages forms an anndii- 
theutre of some elevation, before whicli runs a diHip 
ravine, cdgeil by straggling tliiekcts of trees. The 
villages w'ere in front of tlie ravine; and innsscB of 
infauiry were stationed behind each, destined to re> 
inloree the defenders as occasion required. 

In this strong position Bluehcr hail asseiribh'd three 
corps of his army, amounting to .sO,Oim men. Hut the 
fourth corps, commandod by Bulow, (a general dis- 
tinguished in the campaign of 1H14,) being hi distant 
cantuniTients between Liege and Hannut, had not 
yet arrived ^ the point of concentration. The force 
of the nssailiints is stated in the Prussian despatches 
at 130,000 men. Hut as Ney had at least :w, 000 sol- 
diers under him at Qiiiitre liras, it would appear 
that the troops under Bonaparte's iinniediatc com- 
mand at the battle of Ligay, even including a strong 
resi'rvc, which consistedf of the first entire division, 
could Slot exceed 100,000 men. The forces, therefore, 
actually engaged on both sides, might be nearly equal. 
They were equal also in courage and in mutual ani- 
mosity. 

The Prussians of our lime will never for^t, or 
forgive, the series of dreadful injuries infiicteef by the 
French upon thei^countiy after the defeat of Jena. 
The plunder of their peaceful hamlets, with every in- 
ventive circumstance which the evil passions of lust, 
rapine, and cruelty could suggest : tlie murder of the 
father, or the husband, because the peAin looked 
dangerous,” when he bq|;ield his property abandon- 
»1 to rapine, his wife, or daughters, to violation, and 
nis children to wanton slaughter; such were the 
talcs which the Prussian Land-wehr told over their 
Watch-fires to whet each other’s appetite to revenge. 
The olficers and men of rank thought of the period 


when Prussia had been blotted out of the book ot 
nations, her queen martyred by*atudicd and reitera- 
ted insum until she carried her sorrows to the grave, 
and her king only permiued to tetnin the name of a 
Sfivereigii to increase his disgrace as a hoiidsnion. 
The successful campaign of 1814 was too stiiitc'd a 
draught for their thirst of vengeance, and the hour 
was now come when they hoped for its amplest gra- 
tification. 

The French had, also, their grounds of personal 
animosity not less siimulaling. Those very Prus- 
sians, to whom (such was their mode of stating tho 
account) the emperor’s generosity hiul lelt the iiaiiio 
of independence, when a single word could have pro- 
nounced them a c.onque|eci province; those Prus- 
sians, admitted to be coiiipaniuns in arms to tho 
victors, had been the first to lift the standard of re- 
bellion against them, when the rage of the cleinenis 
had annihilated the army uitli which Napoleon ni- 
vadcfl Russia. They had done more ; they had in- 
vadc'd the sacred territory of France; defeated her 
armies upon her own soil; and contributed ebiefiy 
to the hostile occiination of her capital. They were 
c^niinaiuitMl by Bliichcr, the inveterate foe of the 
French na«ne and empire, whom no defeat could 
ever4umbl(\ and no success could mitigate. Even 
when the Treaty of Paris was received by the other 
distinguished statesmen and eoniiiinnders of the al- 
lies ns a coiiipusitioii advantageoiis fur nil sides, it 
was known tli.Tt this veteran liad expressed his dis- 
ph'usiirc at tho easy terms on which France was 
sullereil to escape from tho confiict. Amid the ge- 
neral joy and eoiigrntulatiori, ho retained the iiiaiiiier 
(in the eyes of the Parisians) of a gloomy iiinleeoii- 
tent. A Freiiehinnii^ somewhat acquainted with 
our literature, described to me the Prussian general, 
ns bearing upon that occasion the mein and manner 
of Uryden’s spectre-knight;— 

Ktf'rii IfNik'fl the fioml, and friHtratonf hii will, 

Ntit halt riUtficviL anil grucily yet If kill. 

.\nd now this inveterate enemy was before ihom. 
leading troops, animated by his own sciitiiiioiits, and 
forming the vanguard of the imiiiense urinies, which, 
unless cheeked by dettisivc liefeat, were about to over- 
whelm France, a nd riinliEO those scenes of vcngiiaiieo 
which had been in tliif))rece.eding year so singularly 
averted. 

Fired by these scntiincnls of national hostility, tho 
ordinary rules of w'or, those courtiisics and acts of 
lenity which on other occasions aflbrd some iniliga 
tioii of its horrors, were renounced upon both sides. 
The PrudAiaiis declared their purpo.so to give and re- 
ceive no (luarter. Two of the Freiic:h divisions hoist 
cd the black Hag, as an iiitimuiion of the same 
intention; and it is strongly ofiirined that they gave 
a more sanguinary proof of their mortal haired by 
niiitilating and cutting ofi' the e|^r8 of the prisoners 
who fell nto their hands at crossing the Sambre. 
With such feelings towards each other, the two ar- 
mies joined battle. 

The engagement commenced at three in the after- 
noon, by a furious cannonade, under cover of which 
the third corps of the French army, cotiiinandHl by 
VaiKlainine, attaekMl the village of St. Aiiiaiid. They 
wrerc received by the Prussians with the most deter- 
mined resistance, in despite of which they succeeded 
in carrying the village at the point of the bayonet, 
and established themselves in the church and church- 
yard. The Pi^sinAs made the most desperate ef- 
forts to recover possession of this village, which was 
the key of their right wing. Blucher put himself at 
the head of a battallion in person, and impelled them 
on the French with such success, that one end of 
the village was again occupied ; and the Prussians 
Trained possession of that part of the heights be- 
hind it, which, in consequence of Vandamnie’s suc- 
cess^ they had been obliged to abandon. The village 
of Ligny, attacked and defended with the same fury 
and inveteracy, wm repeatedly lost and regained, 
either party being alternately reinforced from niass- 
es of infantry, disposed behind that part of the vil- 
lage which they respectively occupied. Several 
houses enclosed with court-yards, aeeoniing to the 
Flemish fashion, formed each a separate redoubt 
41 * 
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which wos furiously asH«iilcd by the one party, and in their advance. The general was then di.«icnffOKed 
obstinately made Rood by the other. It is impossi- and n!nioiinted,aiidproceede!<l to organize the retreat, 
ble to conceive the fury with which the troops on whieh was now become a measure of indispensablo 
both sides were animated. Each soldier appeared to necessity. -n i ■ i- i i 

be aven»pnR his own personal quarrel ; and the The I^nissian artillery, bcine disposed olunR the 
slauRhtcr was in proportion to llielenRth and obsli- front of an extended Inn*, could not be easily wiih- 
nacy of a five hours' combat, fouRht hand to iiaiid, drawn, and .‘^cv^cral pieces fell into thff hands of the 
within the crowded and narrow streets of a villactc. French. Bluchers official despatch limits the nuni- 
There was also a sustained cannonade on both sides, her of Runs thus lostao fifteen, which Bonaparte ex- 
through the whole of the afternoon. But in this spe- tends to fifty. But the infantry, retiring regularly, 
ies of warfare the Prussians sustained a much hea- and in masses impenetrable, to the cavalry of the 
ler loss than their antagonists, their masses being ‘pursuers, amply preserved that high character of 
rnwn up in an exposed situation upon the ridge and courage and discipline, which, m the cainpaigns of 
•dcs of the heights behind the villages, while those the preceding year, had repeatedly enabled iliem to 
f the French were shclteud by the winding hoi- convert retreat and disorder of one day into advance 
)WR of the lower grounds. and victory upon the next. In their retreat, which 

While tiiis desperate contest continued, Bonaparte they continued during the night, they took the direc- 
pparcntly began to doubt of its ultima ic success. To lion of Tilly ; and in the next morning were follow- 
nsure the storming of St. Amand, he onlered the ed by Genfral Thielman, with the left wing^ who, 
•rst corps of infantry, which was stationed near after evacuating ihe village of Sombref, which he 
■'rasnes, with a division of the second corps com- had maintained during the whole proeding day, 
nanded by Girard, and designed to be a reserve furnicd the rear-guard of the Prince-Marshars ar- 
ither to his own army or to that of Marshal Ncy, to my. Being now at length joined by the fourth conis, 
•lovc to the right to assist in the attack. Of tliif under General BiiIow, the Prussian army was once 
lovenient Ncy cumpliiiiicd heavily aflerii'anls in a more concentrated in the neighbourhood of the vil- 
!ttcr to Foiictie, as depriving him of the means of Inge of Wavre, ten miles heiiind the scene of their 
nsuring a victory at Qiintre Bras. forrift'r defeat ; and the utmost exertions were used 

The reinfurcpiiient, as it hnprietied, w'as iinncces- by Blucher, and the officers under him, to place it in 
ary, so far ns the first corps w’as concerned; for a cnnditiqn for renewing the conflict. 

■bout seven o’clock Vnndnriiine had, after reiterated The carnage of the Priissians in this unsuccessful 
fibrts, siirnioiiiited the resi.stnnee of the Prus.sinns at battle was very OTcat. I have heard it estimated at 
-it. Amand ,* and Girard had obtained missession of twenty thousand men, killed, wounded, and ptiso- 
<igny. >Surnhref, upon the left of the Prussian line, ners, being one-fourth part of their whole army. Bo- 
vn.s still siicccssfiillv defended hy the Saxon mineral, naparte, how'ever, only rates it at fifteen thousand 
riiielninn, against Mafeschal (pouchy, and the Pms- hors de combat f an enormous loss, especially consi- 
sinns, though driven from the vilinges in front of the dering that, owing to the inveteracy of the combat, 
amphitheatre of hills, still iiiHintnmed their aligne- and the steady valour displayed by the vniiqnisheu 
aicnt upon the hciglit.s themselves, impatiently e.x- in their retreat, there wore hunflyanyprisonors taken, 
lectiiig to he succoured^ either hy the English, or hy The event.s of the Itith had a material infiuenreon 
heir own fourth division unde^ Bulow. Hut the the plans of the generals on either side. While the 
)ukc of Wellington was himself actively engaged at Duke of Wellington was proposing to follow up his 
iiintre Bras ; and Bulow had found it inipossihlc to advantage at Cluatre Bras, by attacking Ncy at 
•urmount the difficulties attending a long march Frasnos, ho received, on the morning of the 17th, thp 
through had roads and a difficult country. In the news that Blucher had been dt^feated on theprecc- 
nicanwhile Bonaparte brought this droadlul engage- ding day, and was in full retreat. This left the Duke 
nient to a decision hyoneof tliAso skilful and daring no option but to fall hack to such a corresponding 
inano'iivrcs which characterized his tactics. , position as iiiif^t maintain his lateral corninunica- 
Beingnowposscssedofthe village of Ligny, which tion with the Prussian right w'ing;, since, to have 
-fronted the centre, of the Pnisbinii line, ne cuncentra- remained in advance, would have given Bonaparte 
ted upon that point the imperial guards, whom he an, opportunity either to have placed his army be- 
had hitherto kept in reserve.. Eight battitliuns of twixt those of England and Prussia, or, at his choice, 
this veteran and distinguished infantry, thrown into to have turned his whole force against the Duke’s 
one formidable column, supported by tour scpiadrons army, wdiich was inferior in numbers. The English 
of cavalry, t wo regiments of cuirassiers, and the genei-al accordingly resolved upon retreating towards 
horse-grenadiers of the guard, traversed the village Brussels ; a movement which ho accomplished in 
of Ligiiy, now in flames, at iho.pasde charge, threw the most perfect order, the rear being protected by 
themselves into the ^ravine which separates the vil- the cavalry under the gallant Earl of Uxbridge, 
loge from the heights, and began to ascei'd them, Meantime, Bonaparte had also taken his rcsolu 
'jntler, a dreadful fire of grape and niuskctr)' from the tion. The defeat ot the Prussians had placed it in his 
Prussians. They sustained this murderous discharge option to pursue them with his whole army, except- 
with great gallantry, and, advancing against the ing those troops under Noy, who were in/ront of the 
Prussian lino^ made such an imnressioH upon the Duke of Wellington. But this would l^ve been to 
masses of which it consisted, as tnrcati'ncd to break abandon Ncy to almost certain destruction since, 
through the centre of their army, and thus cut off if that general had been unable, jon the preceding 
the communication between the two wings; while day, to make any impression on the van of the Bn- 
the French cavalw, at the same time, charged and tish army alone, it was gcarce possible ho couUl 
drove back that of the Prussians. withstand them, when supported by their main body, 

In this moment of constomatiqn, theennseof Eu- and joined by reinforcements of every kind. In the 
rope had nearly anfierad,» mo,mpntf)rih loss in the supposed event of Ney’s defeat,, Bonaparte’s rear 
death or captivity of the indomitable Blucher. The would have been exposed to a victorious English 
gallant veteran had himself headed an unsuccessful army,, while he knew, by repeated experience, now 
charge against the, French cavalry ; and his horse speedily and cfTectually Blucner could rally his Prus- 
being shot under him in the retreat, both the fliers sians, even after a severe defeat. He made it hia 
and pursuers passed over him as he lay on the choice, therefore, to turn his wholgforce against the 
ground ;aan adjutant threw himself down beside his English, leaving only Grouchy an^ andamme, with 
mneral, to share hn fate; and the first use which about twenty-five thousand men, to,hang«upon the 
the Pnnce-Marshal made of his recovered recollcc- rear of Blucher; and, by pursuing his retreat from 
tion wf^ to conjure his faithful attendant rather to Sombref to Wavre, to occupy his attention, and pre- 
shoot him than to permit him t%fBn alive into the vent his attempting to toke^a share in the expected 
hands of the French. Meantime, the Prussian cav- action with the British. 

airy had rallied, charged, and in their turn repulsed Napoleon probably expected to find the English 
the French, who again galloped past the Prussian army upon the ground which it had occupied during 
general, as no lay on the ground, covered with the the 16tn. But the movement of his own forces from 
cloak of the adjutant, with the same precipitation as St. Amand and Ligny to Frasues, had occuoi^ * 
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space of time which woh not left iincniployed by the 
puke of Wellington. The retreat had already com- 
menced. and the position at duatre Bras was, about 
eleven in the forenoon, only occupied by a strong 
rear-guard, destined to protect the retrograde move- 
ment of the British general. Bonaparte put his troops 
in million to pifrsue his retiring enemy. The day was 
stormy and rainy in the extreme ; and the roads, al- 
.»,ady i)-oken up by the English^rtillery in their ad- 
vance and rctroat, were very nearly impassable. The 
cnvaltv, whose duty it became to press upon the rear 
of the English, were obliged to march through Acids 
of standing corn, which being reduced to swamps 
by I he wetness of the season, rendered aapid move- 
ment iiiipossihlc. This state of the w'cather and 
roads was of no small advantage to the British army, 
who had to dcAle through the narrow streets of the 
village of Genappe, and over the bridge which there 
crosses n small river, in the very face of tl/h pursuing 
enemy. Their cavalry once or twice attacked the 
renr-guard, received so severe a (‘heck from the 
liile Guards and Oxford Blues, that they afterwords 
left the tfiiireh undisturbed. , I am assured, that the 
Puke of Wellington, in passing Geiiappe, expressed 
his surprise that he had been allowed to pass through 
that narrow deAlc unliarassed by attack and inter- 
ruption, and asserted Ins belief, founded upon that 
circumstance, that Napoleon did ifbt coiiiiiiand in 
person the pursuing divisions of the FVem^i army. 
A French oll'icer, to whom I mentioned tlys circum- 
stunee, accounted for this apparent want of activity, 
by alleging the heavy loss sustained upon the I6tn, 
in th(‘ battles of Uuatre Bras and Ligny ; the ncccs - 1 
snry disorganization of tlie French cavalry after two 
• such sevcie actions ; the stormy state of the weather 
upon the I7tli, and the impracticability of the roads 
for the nioveiiicnrs of tlic cavalry. \ ou, ns a mili- 
tary (‘ritic, will be best judge how fur (his defence is 
available. 1 notice the same observation in an Ac- 
count of the Battle of Waterloo, by a British Ollicer 
on the Stair.* 

, \Nith little further intcrruiition on the part of the 
cui'iny. the British army retired upon the evcr-mc- 
inoranle field of Waterloo, and there took up a posi- 
tion upon the road to Brussels, which I shall endea- 
vour to describe more fully in iiiy next Letter. The 
Duke had caused a plan of (his, and other military 
positions in the neighbourhood of Brussels, to ho 
made some time before by Colonel Cnrinicliacl 
Buiitli, tile chief engine(T. lie now calltid for that 
sketch, and, with the assistance of the regretted Sir 
William de Lnncy and Colonel Smith, made his dis- 
positions for the. momentous events of next day. The 
plan gself, a relic so precious, was rendered yet more 
so, by being found in ihe breast of Sir William de 
Lamp’s coat, when he fell, and stained with the 
hliMxf of that gallant officer. It is now jn the careful 
preservation of Colonel Carmichael Smith, by whom 
It was originally sketched. 

When the Duke of Wellington had made his ar- 
rangements /or the night, he established his hcad- 

a uurters at ajietty inn in the small village of Water- 
30, about a mile in the rear of the position.. The 
army slept upon l|ieir arms upon the siiminit of a 
gentle declivity, chiefly covered with standing com. 

The French, whose forqps were gradually coming 
up during the evening, occupied a ndge nearly oppo- 
site to«the position of the.English army. The villages 
111 the rear^f that rising ground were also filled with 
the soldiers of their numerous army. Bonaparte es- 
tablished his head-quarters at Planchenoit, a small 
village in the rear or the position. 

Tims arranged, both generals and their respective 
armies waiteathe mval of morning, and the events 
It was to bring. The night, as if the elements meant 
to match their fury with that which was preparing 
fur the morning, was stormy in the extreme, accom- 
panied by furious jgustsof wind, heavy hursts of rain, 
continued and vivid flakes of lightning, and the 
loudest thunder our officers had ever heard. Both 
Atinies had to sustain this tempest in the exposed 
Htuation of an open bivouack, without means cither 
w protection or refreshment. But though these 
* PublMiudtiy Ridgway, Piccadilly. 


hardships were common to both armies, yet, (as was 
the case previous to the battle of Agincourt,) the 
moral feelings of the English army were depressed 
bemw their ordinary tone, and .those of the French 
exa.tcd to a degree of confidence and preSlsniption 
unusual even to the soldiers of that nation. 

The British could not help reflecting, that the dear- 
bought success at Q,uatrc Bras, while it had cost so 
many valuable lives, had produced, in appearance at 
least, no corresponding result ; a toilsome advance 
and bloody action had been follow'cd by n retreat 
■equally laborious to the soldier ; and the (lefcat of the 
Prussians, which was now ruinoured with the usual 
allowance of c.xaggeration, had left Bonaparte at 
liberty to assail them soparatcly, and with liis whole 
force, excepting such small proportion us might bo 
necessary to continue the pursuit of their defeated 
and dispirited allies. If to this it was added, that 
their ranks contained many thousand foreigners, on 
whose faith the British could not implicitly depend, 
it must be owned there was. sufficient scope for me- 
lancholy reflections. To balance these, remained 
their cunfidiince in their coiniijaiider, their native un- 
daunted courage, and a stern resolution, to discharge 
tneiT duty,^ii(i leave the result to Providence. 

Thtfi French, on the other hand, had forgotten, in 
their success at Ligny, their failure at Uuatre Bras, 
or, if they remembered it, their miscarriage w'as as- 
cribed to treachery ; and it was said that Buuniiunt 
and other officers had b(‘cn tried by a iiiilitary com- 
mission and shot, for having, by their misconduct, 
occasioned the disaster. Tins rumour, which had no 
foundation but in the address with which Bonaparte 
could apply a salve to the wounded vanity of his sol- 
diers, was joined to other cxsltiiitr considerations. 
Admitting the partial Rbi'i'essof Wellington, the Eng- 
lish Duke, they said, coniinaiided but the right wing 
of the Prussian army, and hud, in fact, shared in Blu- 
cher’s defeat, as he iiiiiisclf virinally acknowledged, 
by imitating his roteciat. All, therefore, was glow 
and irhiiiipli. The rrussians were annihilated, tho 
British dcr(‘Hlcd, tho Great Lord astounded, such 
I were literally the reports transmit led to Paris, and 
given to the French public. There is no renson in 
the present instance to suspect, that the writers of 
these gasconades wcit guilty of intentional exagge- 
ration. No one supposed the English would (lult, 
or make head, until they reached their vessels ; no 
one doubted that the Belgian troops would join the 
Emperor in a mass ; it would have been disaffection 
to have supposed there lay any impediment in their 
next morning’s march to Brussels ; and all afiect- 
ed chiefly to regret , the tempestuous night, as it af- 
forded to the despairing English the means of retiring 
unmolested. Bonaparte himself shared, or alToctea 
to share, these sentiinentB ; and when the slow and 
gloomy dawning of the iiiorninu of the 18th of June 
showed him his enemies, still li? possession of tho 
heights which they occupied over night, and appa- 
rently determined to maintain thcin, he could not 
suppress his satisfaction, but exclaimed, while he 
stretch^ his arm towards their position with a mo- 
tion 08 if to grasp his prey, Je lot liens done ces An- 
glois ! 

I'hc exultation of tho French was mixed, accord- 
ing to their custom, with many a sciirril Jest at the 
expense of their enemies. Thu death of the Duke of 
Bruns wie'k was the subject of in ucli plcasan try among 
such of the Fi^achtifficcrs as sought to make their 
court to Jerome, tho ex-kir.g of Westphalia. To 
please this phantom monarch, they ridiculed the fa- 
tality which always, they said, placed these unlucky 
Dukes of Brunswick in concurrence with the con- 
queror of his stales, and condemned them succes- 
sively to perish as it were by his hand. The ,aBtional 
dress of oiir poor Highlandtra, whose bodies were 
found lying in the lines which they had occupied in 
the field or Quatre Bras, furnished more good jests 
than I care to record But. as I heard a Frenchman 
just now observe, ” /I ril aim, qui rit It dernier 

Before entering upon such particulars as 1 can 
collect of the battle of Waterloo, let me notice your 
criticism upon the aflairsof the 16th. You say. first, 

I that Bonaparte ought not to have attacked both tho 
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Englinh and Prussian armies on the same day, and 

i ou call my altentio.i to tlic argument detailed in 
lareschal Ne^’s letter to Foiiclie. And, secondly, 
you are of opinion, Uiat, having defeated the Prus> 
sians at Ligny, Napoleon should have pursued the 
routed army of Bliicher with his whole cavalry at 
least, and rendered it impossible for him to rally 
sooner than under the walls of Macstricht. Such, 
you say, is the opinion of all military judges in our 
neighbourhood, by which 1 know you mean all our 
friends with blue coats and red rollars, wbetlier 
half-pay captains, ex-officers of volunteers, com- 
manders of local militia, or drputy-lieutcnntits. 

“ Never a man’s thought in the world keeps the road- 
way better than thine,” my <lear Major j but in^de- 
spite of this unanimous verdict against the cx-Em- 
peror, 1 will venture to move for a writ of error. 

Upon the first count of the indictment, he pleased 
to reflect, that Bonaparte’s game was at beat a dif- 
ficult one, and that he could cmhracc no course 
which was not exposed to many hazards. It is not 
the ultimate miiccchs, or miscarriage, of Ins plan, by 
which we ought to judge of its propriety, but the ra- 
tional prospects which it hclil put before being cin- 
ried into execution. Now be it rememhered, that, 
upon flic tilth, Blucher’s army wasalieady concen- 
trated at Idgnyi while that of fjord Wellington was 
only moving up in detail to diiatre Bras. Maroschal 
Ney would scarcely have reeoniiiiended to Napole- 
on to move sti flight towards Brussels by duatre 
Bras and Oenappe, leaving upon his right, and even- 
tually in his rear, an army of 80,(H)0 Prussians, ex- 
pecting hourly to be joined by Billow with 20,000 
more, altogether disengaged and iinoecupied. The 
consLHiueiicc of such n iiiuvciiumt must necessarily 
have been, that, menaced by' the enemy’s whole 
force, the Duke of Wellington might have relin- 
quished thoughts of collecting his army in a post so 
iniicli in advance as duatre Bras ; but a concentra- 
tion upon Waterloo would have^ieen the obvious al- 
ternative ; find if the Kmperor had advanced to that 
point and attacked the English without their receiv- 
ing any assistance from tlie untouched army of the 
Prussians, we must suppose Bliicher less active in 
behalf of his allies when at the head of an entire 
army, than he proved himself to be when command- 
ing one which had sustained a recent defeat. In a 
word, if left unattacked, or masked only by a force 
inferior to their own, the Prussians were in a situa- 
tion instantly to have become the assailants; and, 
therefore^ it seems that Bonaparte acted wisely in 
sending, in the first instance, the greater part of his 
army against that body of his enemies which had 
already combined its forces, while he might reason- 
ably hope, that the divisions undcT Ncy’s command 
could dispose of the British troops as they came up 
to the field of ha tth^ wearied aticl in detail. In fact, 
his scheme had, in its material points, complete suc- 
fxiss, fur Napoleon did defeat the Prussians; and, by 
his success against them, coiiipelliHl the English to 
retreat, and gained an ppportiinity of attacking them 
with his whole force in a battle, where the scale 
more than once inclined to his side. , If, in the con- 
joined assault of the liith, Ncy failed in success over 
an enemy far inferior in numbers, it can only be 
accounted fur by the siincrior talents of the English 

g eneral, and the greater bravery of the soldiers whom 
e cuniinandcd. Something lik^a conscious feeling 
of this kind seems to lurk at the Dottom of the mare- 
Bchil’s statement, wlio scarce pardons the emperor 
for being successful upon a day on which he was 
himself defeated. 

The manner in which Ncy complains of being de- 
prived of the assistance of the first brigade, held 
nitherttf in reserve, between his right and the left 
wing of Napoleon, and withdrawn, as he aileget^ to 
the assistance of the latter just when, on his side, 
victory was not doubtful, savours of the same 
peevish criticism. Napoleon s^t for these troops 
when their aid appeared essential to carry the vil- 
lage of St. Amand, and thereby to turn the right 
flank of the Prussians, and he restored them to their 
original position the instant he perceived a possibility 
of carrying his point. without them. Surely more 


could not have been ox'prcted in the circumstances. 
Of the tone tlie mareschal assiiiiiea to his fallen 
master, oml the reproaches which he permits him- 
self to (*nst upon him, I will only say, in the words 
of Wolsey, 

Within tliow forty hoiim, Surmy hail hotter 

Have burn’ll his tongue than said so. 

Upon the other point of censure it is more difficult 
to give a satisfactory explanation. The French 
seem to have considered the Battle of Ligny, as 
being of a cliuractcr^css decisive than complete vic- 
tory, and a consciousness of the unbroken force of 
the rctiring.eneniy certainly checked the vivacity of 
the pursuit.' The French carried the positions ot the 
Prussians with great slaughter; but the precipitate 
retreat, and the numerous prisoners announced in 
Bonaparte’s bulletin, arc now universally allowed 
to be apocryphal. Blucher, whose open and frank 
avowiif uP the defeat he sustained clniins credit for 
the rest of his narrative, assures us, that the Pnis- 
sian army was again formed within iFquarter of a 
league from the field of battle, and presented such a 
front to the enemy as deterred him from attempting 
a pursuit. We ought therefore to conclude, (paying 
nlway.s the necessary deference to Bonaparte’s 
military skill,) that although the Prussians had been 
driven from their positions, yet their retreat must 
have been conducted with such urde.r, that no ad- 
vantage Avoiild have resulted from pursuing them 
with a small force, while the necessity of making a 
movement with his main body to the left, in order to 
repair the disaster sustained by Ney, rendered it im- 
possible for Napoleon to press upon their retreat 
with an uverwhclming superiority of numbers. 

These relleetions, which 1 hazard in prufoiind siili- 
missioii to your experience, close what occurs upon 
I the important events of the IGth and 17th days ut 
June last. Ever, my dear Major, &c. 

Paul. 
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TO Tlia SAME. 

BArri.E OK WATEUI.OO. 

Fiulti (if wratlirhM) Dincrilicil-'Diiipniiition of the Rritinh ForcoR^ 
Valluy between the ArtnicR— Ilouf.'ounioDt— l*tKitiiiii of llio 
Fn*nr,h Anny— Dawn of tlie Iftth— Freiiarutionii of the Fri'uch 
—Cnirimuniriitiiin hetwrnn llir Britisn and PniMiaiiH' ('inn- 
mcnrt'ineiit of the Biitlle— S|Nit where Boiinparlc woh imwUmI— 
Advance of French l/uvuJry -Dutenninnlioii of the British 
Ttooiih— First Alluck of iIhi Fronrti— Thnir partial Siipci-ss— 
Defi'iico of Hoinroiiinont -Konownd A t tack upon it— R esistuiii'e 
of the Blank BniiMwickerK-Formiitiori of the Regiinuif. into 
SiimreH— Attni'k luiun Mount t:t. John -Inoffinienny of Lir,ht 
Cavalry~Teni|iomry r^upenority of tlio Fruiirh— Chariro of tho 
Heavy Briiiadu— InMUincc of Military iiiilinnrciice— F«>ntrt of 
Porsiimil Valour— Con>*>™l 8li.iw--Hir John Elioy— French 
Cavalry benten ofl— Alarm at Brussels on the arnval of French 
PriBoneiM 'Coritost renowed on tho Hiiilit Winir-Chanrea of 
French Cavalry— Coiirosc of individual Fronnhinen- Coolnein 
ofMjr SoldierR— Retreat of a Rcleiaii Rwiniont— Cowardice of 
tlie Hanoveriitn HussHni— The Centre and fjcft f .min n.iHaiilred 
- 1.a llnyo Suintc stunned— Dreadful Carnage of Ilougoumniit 
— Buniineoftbe Clmteim— The Fomiion RucccsHfiillydefendod— • 
Duke of W elliiijrton— Fie encourages the TreoiM— Losses among 
his ttUilF-Sir w. Delunry -.-'ir A. G«)rdon- -Lieut Col. (’aii- 
ninr— Incessant AUacks nfthe ntmeh— Detenninatinn of Wel- 
liiigtiin— Bulow’s Division aiipcara -They are met by Lobaii— 
('autiun of Blucher— Uruuehy attacks the Tnissiair Rear— De- 
fence of the Bridge of Wavre— The Bridge forced— Grouchy 
waits for onlors— March of Bludier— Reasons as^'gned hy tho 
French for their Defeat- Blucher appears near Buiiset— Bona- 
ittrte miscolculatos on Grouchy’s support— Attack of Uw Impe- 
rial Guardsr-Pusition of tlie Britisli— Advane.e of the Imperial 
Guards-' Our Oiianls meet thorn— tlio French fly— the British 
form Line and pursue— Boiiaimrte— His Admiration of the 
British— His Flight— The English advance— Final Rout of the 
Frencli— Lost Gun fired liy Coptain Campbell— The Flight and 
Punuit— Wellington and Blucher meet- La Belle Alliance-’ 
Cniolty of the French— Retaliation of the Prussians- Death of 
Duhesme-Uttor Rout of the Francli— Flunmnity of the English 
to tiieir wounded enemies. 

The field of battle at Watisrloo is ea»ly described. 
The forest of Soignes, a wood composed of, beech 
trees mowing uncommonly close together, is tra- 
verseaby the road from Brussels, a long broad cauro- 
way, which, upon issuing from the wood, reaches 
the small village of Waterloo. • Beyond this point. 
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the wood aHSumes a more strajrgling and diaperser vex acgment of a circle to the enemy: but os le- 
Bppenraiice. until about a inile lurtlier, where at ar peateAl repulses obliged the French to give ground, 
extended ridge, called the heights ot Mount ht. John tlie cxtrouie right was thereby enabled to come gra- 
frorn a farm-house situated upon the Brussels road, dually round, and the curve beibg reversed •hecanio 
the trees almost entirely disappear, apd llie country concave, enlilading the field of battle and 'the liigh 
bccoines qiiite'open. Along this eminence the Bn- road from Bnisaida to Charleroi, which intersects it. 
tish forces were disposed in two lines. The second. Such was the po.sition of the British armv on this 
which 1 h" behind the brow of tlpe hill, was, in some memorable inoriimg. That of the French is less 
degree, sheltered from the enemy’s fire. The first capable of distinct description. I'licir trooiis liud 
line, consisting of the dite of the infantry, occupied bivouacked on the field, or occupied the viV.-iges be- 
thc crest of the ridge, and wefe on the left partly »hind the rid^rc of La Belle Alliance. Their gi'iu rul 
defended by a long hedge and ditch, which, running had the choice of his mode of attack upon the Kng- 
iri a straignt line from the humlct of^ount St lish position, a word which, in this case, can only be 
John towards the village of Ohain, gives name tc used in a general sense, us a situniiuii for an order 
two farm-houses. The first, which is situated in of battle, but not in any fcspcct us denoting ground 
advance of the hedge, and at the bottom of the de- wliieh was naturally strung, or easily defctidcd. 
clivity, is called La Haye Sainte^ (the holy hedge j' The imperfect dawn of the It^tli was attended by 
the other, jilacod at the extremity of the fence, it the same broken and tempestuous weather, by wliu h 


called Ter la II aye. The ground at Ter la Hayc 
becomes woftdy and broken, so that it nflorded a 
strong point at which to terminate the British line 
upon the left. A road runs from Ter la Haye to 
Ohain and the woody passes of Bt. Lambert, 
through w'hich the Duke of Wellington kept up a 


the night had been disiingiiished. But the lutervai 
of rest, such as it was, had not been iiegleelcil by 
the British, who hud gained time to clean their anus, 
distribute ammunition, and prepare every thing lor 
the final siiock of battle. Provisions had also heiui 
ifistribiitcd to the troops, nm.-t of whom had thus 


coiiiiiiiimcution by his left with the Prussian army, the ^icans^>f breakfasting with some comfort. 

The eeiiirc of the Rnglisli army occupied the viUage JCnrly in the inormng imnicrous bodies of Frcnr-h 
of Mount Bt. John, -on the middle of the ridge, jiisi cavalry began to occupy all the ridge of La Bi-llo 
W'ere the groat eaiiscw;ay from Brussels dmdes into Alliance, opposite to that of Mount St. John, and 
two roads, one of which branches off voiles, ns our horse were held in readiness to cneoiinier 
and the other continues the straight line to Churic- rhein, an eti^ageincnt was expected between the ea 


roi. ‘A strong advanced post of Hanoverian sharp 
slioatcrs occupied the house and farm-yard of La 
Haye Saiiite, situated in advance upon the Charle- 
roi road, and just at the hottorii of tlie hill. The 
right of I lie British army, extcmlmg along the same 
eiiiini rt-'e, oi'eiipied antf protected the Nivclles road 
ns far iis the enclosures of Hoiigoiimont, and, turn- 
ing rat her backwards, rested its extreme right upon 
a deep ravine. Ailvaiieed posts from thence occn- 
pird the village called Braine. la [.eude,* on which 
point there was no engagement. The ground in front 


valry of both armies, which uiir irif.mtry siippo.'^ed 
they would only view in the capacity of .specinions. 
The desertion of a French oflieer of cuirassiers, at- 
tached to the party of [.ouis XyilL, eoiiveyed otiu r 
informatinn *, ncassufcd Lord iTill, and siihscqiiently 
the Duke of Wellington, that n general attack vva.<3 
intended, which w'oiild eomnience on our right hy a 
comhiiied force of infantry and cavalry. 

Ill the meonwhile, the commmiicution between 
mr army and the Prussians by our U'ft ilunk lind 
been umniernipted. An olFicer of engiuei*rs, who 


o^ the British point sloiied easily down into lower was dcspatchou so early as finir in tlic morning, ae- 
groiiiid, foriiimg a sort of valley, not a level plain, coinpamcd Bulow’s division, already on manji to 
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Hit a decliyitv varied by many gentle sweeps and our assistance, struggling with the defiles of Si. 
hollows, whieii, though quite dry, seem as if formed Lambert, through roqils which were rendered worse 
by till! course of a river. I’lic ground then ascends and worse hy every succeeding regiment an 


jids and worse by every succeeding regimen land brigade 

ill the same manner to a ridge opposite to that of of artillery. One sentiment, tliis gentleman iiSHured 

Mount St. John, and running parallel to it at the i • .1 

diriiiince of twelve or fourteen hundred yards. This 
wa.s the position of the enemy. It is in some points 
nearer, arid in others more distant from the heights, 

1-.. ..e tkr . t.'i.. T_i-_ 1: _ . _ - 


me, seemed iinaiiiiiioiis among the Prussians- -an 
eager and enthusiastic desire to press forward to ob- 
tain their share of the glories and dangers of tho 
day, and to revenge their losses upon tlic 16 th. The 
coiiirnon soldiers cheered him and his companion as 
'ley passed. “Keep your ground, brave English !” 
W'as the universal exclamation, in German, and in 
such broken English or French as they found to ex- 


ur ridge, of Mount St. John, according as the val 
ley between thciii is of greater or less ureadth. 

Tlie valley between the two ridges is entirely open 

and iiiiiiielosed, and on that memorable day nore a „ , 

tall and strong crop of corn. But in the centre of press themselves— “Only keep your ground till wo 
tile valley, about half way betwixt the two ridges, come up I’’— and they used eve^ eflurt accordingly 
and situated considerably to the right of the English to get into the field. But the movement was a late- 
ceiitre, was the Chateau de Gouiiiont, or Hougou- ral one, made across a country naturally deep and 
munt. Thia is (or rather mas) a geiitloinan’s house broken, rendered more so hy the late heavy rains; 
of tlic old laeniish architecture, having a tow'cr, and, and, on the whole, so unfit for the passage of a large 
. as far 119 1 ckn judge from its ruins, a species of bat- body of troops, with their cavalry, artillery, &c., 

that even these officers, well mouiittxl as they were, 
and eafmr to make their report to the department 
rom which they hail been desiiatchod, did not reach 
:he field of battle till after eleven o’clock. 

The engagement had already commenced. It is 
said Bonapaite filed the first gun with his own 
'land, which at least dbuhtful. But it is certain 
:hat he wrad in full view of the field when the battlo 
began, and remained upon it till no choice was left 
him but that of death or rapid flight. His first post 
was a high wooden observatory^ which had bcim 
constructed when a trigonometrical siirvi^ of the 
country was made by order of the. King of fhe Ne- 


. as lar ^jil ca . ^ 

tlement. It was surrounded on one side by a large 
farrn-ynrd, and on tho other opened to a garden di- 
vided by alleys in the Dutch taste, and fenced Iw a 
bru-k wail, and an exterior hedge and ditch. The 
wlio||» was encircled bjr an open grove of tall trees, 
covering t space of about three or four acres, with- 
out any iinderwoodT. This chateau, with the advan- 
tages alTurded by its wood and gardens, formed a 
strong point ePappui to the British right wing. In 
filet, while this point was maintained, it must have 
heim difficult for the French to have made a serious 
attack upon the Ixtreinity of our right wing. On 
the other hand, had they succeeded in carrying Hou- 


K oiimoiit, our line must have been confin^ to the .herlands some weeks before. But he afterwards 
eights, extending Cowards Merke Braine, which ra- 
ther recede from me field, and would have been in 
consequence much liniifixl and crowded in its move- 
inents. As far as I understand the order of battle, 
the British line upon the right wing at the com- 
incnccment of the action, rattier presented the con- 

. Rniine the Free, to (Uatinffuiah it from Braine lo Cumpto, 

or Bruiiu, belonging to tbe jMMint 


removed to the high grounds in front of La Belle 
Alliance, and finally to the foot of the slope upon tho 
*oad to BriisseJs. •He was attended by his staff, 
xnd squadrons of service destined to protect his per- 
son. Soiilt, Nev, and other officers of disjiiiction. 
eoiiimnnded under him, but he issued all orders and 
•eccived all reports in person. j . . ■ 

The clouds of cavalry, which had mustered thicker 
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and ihickrr upon skirts of the horizon in the 
line uf La Relle Ailianee, began now to advance 
forward. One uf our best and bravc.st offictTs eon- 
fessrd to me a nionieiitary sinking of the heart when 
ho looked round him, cuiisidered how small was the 
part of our force proi-erly belonging' to Rritujn, and 
n?colIected the disudvaiitagiis and diseoiiraginR oir- 
cnnistances under which even our own soldiers |a- 
bourid. A slight incident rensBiirod him. An aid- 
d('-oamp galloped up, and, after delivering his iii- 
Rtruetions, cautionofl the battalion of the guards, 
along whom he rode, to reserve llieir fire nil the 
neiny wi;re within a short disianee. “ Never iiiiiid 
IS *’ answered a veteran giij^rds innn from ilieninkH, 
— ** never mind ns, sir ; in: know our r/n/y.” From 
that moment my gaLlant friend said, that he kiiexv 
the hearts of llie ineii were in the right trim, and 
that though they mighty Ii-aye tlieir bodies on the 
spot, lliey would never forfeit their honour. A few 
rniimtes aftiTvx'nrds the ntipar:illel( il eonfliet began. 

The fir.st allaek of the French, us had been an- 
itoUMC' d by the royalist «)Hicer, wasdm eted towards 
onr right w'ing, emhraeing the po.st of Hongoiinioi^! 
and the high road to Nivelles. A glance yt anvplnn 
of this ground will show, that tu eiipying the letter 
with artillery, would have enabled the French to 
liavi- pushed forward to the very centre of onr line, 
cs|)eei:illy if Hongouiiiont could have been carried 
about the same time. 

Uii ' •! tlie eyi* of Jloiiaparte him.self, who was 
then .?lafioned'on the ridire to the left of La Helle 
Allninee, tin- rombinalioiis f«ir the attack wereniaihi 
with great skill and rapiditv, and so coeiidetely cmi- 
ceaied from onr troopi by tbe nature of the ground, 
that just liefore it took niace, rnc cavalry on onr ex- 
treme right expected oiders to advance against some 
sciundnnis which showed tlieinselvcs, a m the 
of deploving t<»ward9 Rrairir la Leude. Hnt 
enemy’s inutions v/ere directed ^warda a more vital 
point. 

About half past elevim o’clock, the whole of the 
French second corps d’arin o, ainoimting to three 
divKions, each consisting of ten thousand men, c‘om- 
inenced n most desperate attack upon the i»ost of 
lloiigoiimoiit. It was defencL'd by the light com- 
panies of tlic (xiiards, v^'ho were stationed in the cha- 
teau and the garden, partly in the wood, in coiijunc- 
limi with a corps of sharp-shooters, ebieflv Nassau 
troops. ^’luJ defence was siijiported bv the whole 
second brigade of Guards under Major-General 
Ryiig, pliieed on a rising ground m tlu' rear, so as to 
preservi- the power of reinforcing the garrison. 

The first (livision of the French, commanded by 
Jerome Koiiaparle, coiiimeiieed the assault, which, 
after a short but violent struggle, lermiuatiMi m ilieir 
retreating with great loss. Ihit the attack was al- 
most instainly reiicVed with niercdihle fury by the 
Bocoiid divi.siun, commanded hv General Foy. 'I’lie 
fury of tlicir onset was such, tliut the sliarii-sboot- 
orsof ISn.^sHii TIssingen, to whom t’ e grove of Hi. 

S uumont had bcfui eon fid -d that part • _ 

It post, and the chateau itself must have heeii car- 
ried, hnt for the stiihhorn and desperate courage of 
that deinehmeiitof the Guards to whom llie defence 
was mtriisti'd. A French olRccr, followed by a few 
men, netunlly forced his way into the court-yard of 
the chatc'iui, but all w'eie there hayonetted. Colonel 
Macdomirll, the hrotlicruof oifr IJtghland Chief 
Glengarry, w'ns obliged to fight hand to hand among 
the assailants, and was indebted to personal strength 
no less than courage for his success in the perilous 
duty of shutting the gates of the court-yard against 
the’ enemy. The Spanish general. Don Miguel 
Alava,^iid his aids-de-catiin, eXerteii themselves to 
rally tho scnttcred sharp-snooters of Nassau, and 
Don Nieliulas de Mennuisir was pnrticulnrly distin- 
guished by his activity. Ihit they passed the right 
of our truopS’in great disorder, their faces and hands 
blackened with smoke and powder, and showing 
ct sterner signs of the cnullict in which they had 
eeii engaged, and to the furies of which they seem- 
ed unwilling again to commit themselves. “What 
would the Spiiiiinrds have done,’’ said n orinee dis- 
tinguished for his own personal spirit and courage, 


as well as for his experience in the peninsular war,— 
“What would the Spaniards have done, Dun Mig- 
uel, in a fire like that of Waterloo “At least, sir, 
retorted the Castilian, " they would not, like some 
of yoiir father’s subjects, have lied without si'eirig 
their enemy.”- -By the rout of tlieso light troops, 
and the consequent occupation of the wood by the 
French, Huugoumorit was, for great part of the 
action, cimipfetcly an invested and besieged post, 
indebted for its security to the walls and deep and 
strong ditches with wlneli the gardiii and oiehind 
were surrounded, but rniieh more to the valiant and 
indoniitahlo siiiritsof those by whom these delences 
were rnuinlainod. 'I he French have since asM 
that r ill .success was m great iiiea.Mire owing 
to their \,noranee, that the i-xterior heilge of the 
orchard masked a strong and thick garden wall, so 
that thost^who surmounted the one obstacle wire 
siiildcnly overwhelmed by the fire from this second 
defence. When, however, it is renie^thered that 
Bonaparte, who himself snperinti nded the attack, 
had by his side a person horn and bred witliin half a 
mile of the chateau, if seems very unlikely that ho 
should have omitted lo make liim.self acquainted 
with the local means of defence. It was eiiiTciitly 
rcpoi-lcd, that, during the attack, the hailin'or .hIcw'- 
ard of the jiroprletor fired more than once from the 
suiiiniit of the tower upon the British, by whom the 
court and garden wen; defended, and that lie w'as at 
length disi'overed and sliot. At any rate, the place 
was most furiously ris.«ailed from witheiit, aifd as 
resnluti'ly defemled, the garrison firing through tho 

I e.** which they knoc'ked out in tliegaidcn walls, 
and through the hedge of the orchard ; and tin ns- 
sailaiitK making the most des)iernto nttempt.s to 
carry the ]>ost, fait m vain. About one o’clock tho 
\vtM)d was regained by six compnniLs of the (iiiards 
iiidcr (’oloiicl Hepburn, superseding Lord Salfn 
w'lio Jind hitherto commanded in the wooi , while 
f’olonels Woodford and Macdonnel directed tli 
fence of the hmhimgs and garden. The ulf.u-k of 
till Guards umh-r (’olonel Hepburn div hack 
Foy’s division with iniiiieiise loss, again occupied 
the wood, and re-enforced the little gurrison in tho 
chateau. 

Still, how'ever, Tlougouinonl being in some de- 
gree in -iilaied, and its (iefenders no longer in direet 
or undisturbed coinmuiiicatiun with the ri'si of the 
1 *riti.<%h army, the French cavalry were enabled to 
pour round n in great strength to the attack of the 
British right wing. The light troops, who were in 
advaiK’c of the British line, were driven in by the 
fuiy of this general charge, and the foreign cayulry, 
who ought to have supported them, gave way on all 
sides. The first forces who oliered a steady n sist- 
anen were the Black Brunswick Infantry, 'rhey 
were dniwn up in Kiuures, as most of the British 
forces w’erc, during this memorable uciinn, each re- 
giment forming a square by itself, not quite solid, 
hut iiearl^v so, trie men being rlrnw'ii iip^everal tiles 

eii. " ' '' 'le between these mnsses aHurded 

space eiiougli to draw up the hattalioiism liuewhen. 
they slioiihi be ordered to deploy, and the regiments 
were posted with reference to each other much like 
the alternate squares upoy a chess-board. It was 
therefore impossible for a squadron of cavalry to 
push betw'een two of these squares, without fiprling 
themselves at once assailed by 41 fire in front from 
that w'liich was to the rear, and on both flanks from 
those lietwixt which it had moved forward. Olferi 
and often during that day was the iiiurdcroiis expe- 
rimont resorted to, and almost always with the same 
bad Riiceess. 

Yet, altliough this order of ba/ile possesses every 
efficient power of combination for defence agaiii.'it 
cavalry, its exterior is far from imposing. The men 
thus draw'n up occupy the least passible space of 
ground, and a distinguished officer, who was des- 
tined to support the Brubswickers, informed me, 
that when he saw the furious onset of the Frcneh 
cavalry, w'ith a noise and clamour that seemed to 
unsettle the firm earth over which they galloped, 
and heliehJ the small detached black masses w'liich, 
separated from each other, stood each individually 
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rxpost’d tobeovorwh»’li'ni*d by thelorront, henlnipBt oms and sword-proof cnirassiors, and with the lan- 
trfiiibled for the event. But when the Brunswick cers. in evt-ry instaiiri* (and there wore but tot» 
trooijs upeiied their fire with coolness, read i ness, iiiul iiiaiiy) iii which our cavalry pushed temporary suc- 
rapidity, the event soeined no loiifjer doubttul. nie cess too far, they were overpowered by the wciiiht 
artillery also, which was never in higher order, or ond numbers of the cuemv, and driven bae.k with 
more distiiiB*.ntfhed for excellent practice, made fpreat hws. Many were killed, and w-veral made 
drcodlul i;aps 111 the »iiiadrona of cavalry, and strew- prisoners, some of whom tlie ^'relleh afterwards 
ed the e oimd with men and lyrses, who were ad- massacred m cold blood. Kveii the German Louioii, 
vam tothc charsf*. Still this was fur from damp- so distinjiuisheil for discipline and couraj^c durum 
in;: dr* coura;;c of the French, who pres.sed on in , the peninsular eonrticfs, \vercuiie«iiial, on ilns oeca- 
dc'liaiice of every obsiaele. aftd of the cuntinueiM sioii, to sustain the shock of tlie Freiieh cavalry, 
and immense slaii^^hlcr wliich was made auioiij;; And thus, such had hecii lh)napnrte\s <iexieriiy in 

nks. Or if the attack of the {avalry ' fituling resources and m upplyms dicm, tlie Frcucli 

siispciidcil for a space, it was hut to give room for seemed to have a temporary superiority in that very 
the operation of their artdlery, which, within the description of force, witn whicli it was sniiposcd al- 
flislaiice of one hmidreil .iiid fitly yards, playetl upon togetlier impossihlc he could he adcqualidy provided, 
sooh>i«)U.s a mark as our solid sipiares alTorded with It was i.'pun liiis oecasioii that Sir John Fdley, now 
the most (lesiniclivc clfcct. "One fire,’* said a ge- iiuartcr-master-gencral, ri'que.sicil and obtained per- 
iicral officer, whom 1 have already quoted, “struck mission to bring up the heavy brigade, consisting of 
down si'veiyiien of the sipiare with w'hoiiil was for the Life Guards, the Oxford Blues, and Scotch 
ilie muiiieiit ; the next was less deudly—it only kill- Grays, and made a charge, the efiect of wliicii was 
rd il ^'et under such a fire, and in full view tremendous. Notwiihsianding tiie weight and ar- 

of th clouds of cavalry, waiting like birds of nrey niour of the cuirassiers, and tlie power of their 
to dash upon theiii where, tlicslaiiglPer should unbrd nurses, th)^ proved altogether unahle to withstand 
the slightest opening, did these gallant troops el>i.-«i.- the^fhock of the heavy brigade, liciiig literally rode 
their tiles over their dead and dying coiiirude.sf and down, both horse and man, while the strengliiof the 
r aiiiie with sli-ni comiiosiire that%;ompact array of Brili-sli soldiers was no less pre-eminent \^ieii they 
batiii-, vviiicli their discipline' and exp('nei\fe taught miiiglt d and fought liaiid to hand. Several hiin- 
them alFirded the surest inean.s of dr’fepee. _ After d reds of French w’ere forced headlong over a sort 

of quarry or gravel pit, where they rolled a confused 
and imdistingiiisliahlc mass of iinm and horses, ex- 
posetl to a fire wliicli. being pouritl clo.sely into 
I hem, Soon put a period to tluar struggles. Amidst 
the fury <_if the conlljet, sonietruees occurred of mi- 
litary iiulitVereiic^j wmch iiierit being rt'cuidcd. Tlio 
fury, if possible, towunhs tiio lei t and centre of the Ijife (iliinrds, coming up in tlic rear of the 95th, 
British' hue. which distiiigiiislied regmieiit acted as sliarp-shoot- 

It w'as now upon the village of Mount St. John, in front of the line, sustaining and repelling a 
and making use of the rau.'«evvay or Ingli-roaii be- most formidable oiipet of the Fr«ieh, called out to 
tween that hamlet and f^a Ih-lle Mlianee, that Bo- them, as if it had oeen on the parade in the Park, 
t^n.,nrn. K!., 0 .. 1 .......U I 1 .. 1 I. , >« ninety-fifth! do you /u/Arr them, and woMl 

»/iarc them!" The Scottisli omor pa/ricc also dis- 
played itself on this occasion. The Scotch (vrays 
coming up to the support of a Highland regiment, 
all joined in the triiitfiphal shout of " Scotland for 
. ever!” Amid the confusion presented by the fierc- 
111 some degree, from tlieiliri'ct fire, though not from cst and closest cavalry fight which had ever been 
th»* sliuwers of sliells wdiich were thrown on pur- seen, many Itidividiials distinguishcil tiiemsclves by 
po."!* to annoy the troops, whom the enemy with feats of personal strength and valour. Among 
nelson supposed tube thus sheltered. The first line these should not he forgotten Shaw, a corporal of 
ill lived some nilvantagc from a straguliiig hedge, the Lifn-(}iiards, well known as a pugilistic chain 
line same which, «« already meiitioiicd, gives the pioii, and equally formidable ns a swonlsnian. Ho 
iiaiii^' of liii Hnye Saiiilc to tin; farm,) extt'iidiiig is supposed to have slain or disabled ten Frunchinen 
Jdoug their C(?iitre and left, and partly masking it, with his own hand, before he was killed by a inus- 
thoiigli, so far from being strong cjioiigli to serve as ket or pistol-shot. But officers, also, of rank and 
an etiircnchiiicnt or breastwork, it could be pene- distinction, whom the usual hi^iits of modern war 
tnited l)y cavalry in aiinust every direction. Such render rather the directors than iho actual agents 
as u was, however, its line of defence, or rather the of slnuglitcr, were in tliis desperate action seen 
troops by whom it was occupii'd, struck awe into fighting hand to hand like coniinon soldiers. "You 
the assailaiUs; and while they iicsitated to advance are uncommonly savage to-day,” said an officer to 
to cluirge n, they were themselves in their turn his friend, a young man of rank, who was arming 
.cnarged and overwhelmed by the British cavalry, himself with a third sabre, after two had been broken 
up, dashing through the tence at the intervals in his grasp: "What would you have me do?” a n- 
whicli ndniitted of it, formed, charged, and broke swered (he other, hy nature one of the most gentle 
the battalions which Wfye advancing upon their and humane men breathing; " we are here to kill 
line. The French cavalry cam c up to support their the French, and he is the bc.sl man to-day who can 
infantry, and where the Jiritish were in the least dis- kill most of ihenii”— and he again threw himself 

f umu, which, froia the impetuosity of the men and into the midst of tne combat. Sir John Ellcy, who 
iorscs, was fri'qucntly unavoidable, our troops suf- led the charge of the heavy brigade, was himself 
fi’red severely. This was particularly experienced distinguished for ucrsonal prowess. JIc was at one 
by some distinguished regiments, whom the iiiili- time surrounded oy several of the cuirassiers ; but, 
tary fashions of the tiiiies nas converted into has- being a tall and uncoinntonly powerful man, cxirn- 
sars, from that excellent old English establishment pletcly master of his sword and horse, ha cut his 
tonnerly called Light-Dragoons, which combined way out, leaving several of his nssailant#on the 
"'•■itU much activity a degree of weight that cannot ground, marked with wounds, indicating the unu- 
neiong to troopers more slightly mounted. _ You, siial strength of the arm which inflicted them. In- 
'viio remetiiher one or two of the picked regiments dcfxl, had not the ghastly evidences remained on the 
1795, cannot but recollect at once the sort of field, many of the ^lows dealt upon this occasion 
'■orpa which is now in some degree superseded by would have seemed borrowed from the annals of 
nose mounted on light blood horses. It is at least knight-errantry, for several of the corpses exhibit*^ 
l^f'rtain, that after the most undaunted exertions on heads cloven to the chin, or severed from the shoul- 
of the officers, seconding those of the Earl ders. The issue of this conilict was, that the 
•o iJxhndge, our light cavalry were found to siifTer French cavalry were completely beati'ii oH, and a 
cruelly in their unfxiu«l encounter with the ponder- great proportion of tlicir attacking columns of in • 


and 4‘avalry, under a tri'iiit'iidous fire of artillorv, 
iRal was calculati'd to s\ve«*p every obstacle Iroiii 
their course. The ridge of the hill was imoii (his 
lurasiMi very serviceahh* to the British, whose se- 
**i)i)(l line was posted behind it, and thus protected 


the most (li'sptTatc cllorts on tne part ot tne rrciieh 
to push hark our right wing, and particularly l4i es- 
tahlisli tlu'iiisclve^ 4Ui the roail m \ivcllos, ami after 
a dcfeiu'c on llm part of the llritisli wlueli rcndcriHl 
ilu'se elKirts totally minvailiiig, the battle slack4‘iied 
■“ Momo 4lc"ri'o in this r(uart4‘r, to rag4‘ with gr— 
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fantry, amonnttnf? to«* about 300n men, threw down 
their arms, and were se.it olF to Brussels as prison- 
ers. Their arrival there added to the terrors of that 
distracted city ; for a va^iie rumour having preceded 
their march, announciiiu the arrival of a column of 
French, they were for a lotii; time expected as con- 
querors, not as prisoners. Even when rhev entered 
as captives, the s\n\\t of the procession did not re- 
lieve the terrors of the citizens ; the coiiiiniied thun- 
der of the canpon still announced thin the hutilc 
was undecided, and the manner of tlic pns4mcrs 
themselves was that of men who expected speedy 
freedom and vengeance. One olficer of cuirassiers 
was particularly remarked /or his tine iiiariuil ap- 
pearance, and the smile of stern contempt with 
which he heard the shouts of the exiiltiii;; populace. 
“The emperor." he said, “ the emperor will slmrtly 
be here;" and the menace of his frowiiini! brow 
and clenched hand indicated the fatal consequences 
which would attend his arrival. 

The contest was indeed so far from beini' di'cided, 
that it ra^ed wdih the most uiiinlernipted fiirv ; it 
had paused in some dei^ree u|jon the centre andlefy 
but only to be renewed with double ferwity in the 
right wing. The attack was eoinuienccd hyasiie- 
cessive columns of eavnlry, rolling after eaidi other 
like waves of the sea. The Bt'lgian horse, who 
were destined to oppose them, again gave way, and 
gallo|ied from ihe field in great di.sorder. Oiir ad- 
vanced line of guns was storiru'd hv the French, the 
artillery- men receiving orders to leave them, and 
retire within the scpiares of the infantry. Tliiis^ at 
least, thirty pieces of artillery were for the time 
abandoned: hut to aiT cnciiiy^lio could not either 
Use them or carry them oil. Tli«3 scene now as- 
sumed the most extraordinary and unparalleled ap- 
pearance. The large bodies of French cavalry rode 
furiously up and down amongst our small squares 
of infantry, scekiifg, with despurate courage, some 
point where they might break in upon them, but in 
vain, though many in the attempt fell at the very 
point of the liayori'ets. 

In the mean tunc a brigade of horsn-artillery, com- 
manded by the lumen ted Major Norman llaiiisay. 
opexed its fire upon the eohnniis. They retreated 
repeatedly, but it w.is only to adyaiice with new 
fury, and to renew attempts which it siumied iiiipos- 
aible for human strength and courage ultimately to 
withstand. As fnipiently as the: cavalry retreated, 
our artillery- men, rushing out of the squares in 
which they had found shelter, began again to work 
their pieces, and made a destructive fire on the re- 
tiring squadrons. Two otiicers of artillery were 
particularly noticed, who, being in n square which 
was repeatedly charged, rushed out of it the instant 
the 1 ‘avalry retreatisd, loaded one of the deserted 
guns which stood near, and fired it upon the horse- 
men. A French officer observed that this mnnicii- 
vre was repeated more than once, ami cost his troop 
many lives. At the next retreat of his .squadron, he 
stationed liiinself by the gun, wnvjiig his sword, ns 
if defying the British officers again to npproaeli it. 
He was instantly shot by a grenadier, but prevented, 
by his scif-devotion, a considcrnlile los.s to his coun- 
iryinen. Other French officers and men evinced 
the same desperate and devoted zeal in the cause 
which they had so rashly and unhapjiily espoused. 
One officer of rank, after^leading his men as far as 
they would follow him towards one of the squares 
of infantry, found himself deserted by them, when 
the British fire opencil, and instantly rode upon the 
bayonets, throwing open his arms as if to welcome 
bullet which should bring hmi down. Tie was 
immediately shot, for the immicnt admitted of no 
alternative. On niir part, the coidness of the sol- 
diers was so striking as almost to appear miracu- 
lous. Amid the infernal noise, hurry, and clamour 
of the bloodiest action ever fonifht, the officers were 
obeyed as if on the parade; and such was the pre- 
cision with which the men gave thmr fire, that the 
aid-dc-cnmp could ride miuid each square with per- 
safety, being sure that ihc discharge would he 
reserv^ till the precise moment when it ought re- 
gularly to be made. The fire was rolling or alter- 


nate, keeping up that constant and uninterrupted 
blaze, upon which, 1 presume, it is impossible to 
force a concentrated and efiective char^^e of caval* 
ry. Thus, each little phalanx stood by itself, like an 
impregnable fortress, while their crossing fires sup- 
ported each other, and dealt destructism among the 
enemy, who frctiuently attempted to penetrate 
through the intervit^s. and to gain the flank, and 
even the rear df these detached masses. The Dutch, 
Hanoverian, and Hrunswiek troops, preserved tbo 
same solid order, ahd the same ready, sustainedf 
and destructive fire, as the British regiments with 
whom tlicy^wcre intermingled. 

Notwithstanding this well- supported and iin- 
dnunted defence, the situation of our army became 
critical. The Duke of Wellington had placed his 
best troops in the first line; they hud already suf- 
fered seveAdy, and the quality of those who were 
brought up to support them wa.s in some instances 
fiiimd iinixpial ru the task. Tie liiniscjf, saw a Bel- 
gian regiment give way at the instant it crossed the 
ridge of the hill, in tlie net of advancing from the 
secoml into the first line. The Duke rode up to 
theiii in i^rson, halted the reginient, and again 
formed it, intending to bring them into the tire him- 
self.*' They accordingly shouted Kn urtpit ! en 
arant! aim, with iiiucli of the manner which they 
had acqi^rcd by serving with the French, marched 
up, dressiigr their ranks with great accuracy, and 
holding lip their hi:nds with military precision. But 
u.s soon as they erussi'd the ridge of the hill: and 
again eiieoimteriMl the storm of balls and sbclls, 
from wliieli they had formerly n'lrcati d, tlicy went 
to the righl-nboiit once more, and fairly left the 
Duke to .seek more resolved followers where he 
could find them. He accordingly brouglit up a 
Hrunswiek regiment, which ailvancod with less ap- 
parent enthusiasm than Les braves Helffest hut kept 
their ground with more stead ine.s.s, and bt'liavcd 
very well. In another pari of the field, the Hano- 
verian hussars of (ilunibcrlniul, as they were culled, 
a corps distinguished for tliiir nundsome appearanee 
and complete equipments, were ordered to support' a 
charge made by the British. Their gallant com- 
ma n ding-officer showed no alacrity in obeying this 
order, and indeed observed so much ceremony, that, 
after having been once and again onlcrcti to ad- 
VHiicc, an aid-dc-eamp of the Duke of Wellington 
informed him of his Graec’s ctunmnlul, that he 
should either advance or draw off his men entirely, 
and not remain there to show a bad example ana 
discourage others. The gallant officer of hussars, 
considering this as a serious option, submitted, to 
his own decision, was nut long in making his clioice, 
and having expressed to the aid-de-camp his seiiso 
of the Duke’s kindness, and of the consideration 
which he had for raw tn)ops, under a fire of such 
unexampled severity, he said he would embrace the 
alternative of drawing Ins men off, and posting 
them behind the hamlet of Saint John. This he ac- 
cordingly did, in spile of the reproaches of the oid- 
dc-canip, who loaded him with every e'pithqt that is. 
most disgraeefiil to a soldier. The incident, although 
sufficiently mortifying in itself, and attended, as 
may be supposed, with yo little inconvenience at 
such a moment, had something in it so comic, that 
neither the General nor any of his attendantfi were 
able to resist laughing when it. was conhiiunicatcd 
by the incenseif aid-de-camp., 1 hove been told 
many of the officers and soldiers of this unlucky 
na^iment left it in shame, joined themselves toother 
bodies of cavalry, and behaved well in the action. 
But the valiant commander not finding himself 
cmnfortabic in the place of refuge which he had 
himself chosen, fled to Brussels, and alarminl the 
town with a report that the French were at his 
heels. His regiment was afterwards in a manner 
disbanded, or attached to the service of the com* 
missariat. 

These eirciimstances I communicate to you, not 
in the least os reflecting upon the national charac- 
ter, cither of the Hanoverians or Belgians, both of 
whom had troops in the field, by whom it was glo- 
riously sustained ; but, as an .answer to those who 
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have remarkod, that the armies not beiM greatly tree now bears his name. " That’s good praeiioe,” 
disproportion ed in point of numbers, the conti^t observed the Duke to one of ^lis suite ; “ I think 
ou^hi to have been sooner decided in favour of the they fire better than in Spain.” Ridins up to the 
Duke of Wcllinf^ton. The truth is, that the Duke s oath, whi-n in front of the line, and even then ex- 
first line a/one, with occasional reinforcements from ^lectinR a formidable charge of cavolry, he said, 
the second, siwtained the whole brunt of the action ; Stand fasK Ooth—we iiiiist not be beat — what will 
and It would have been in the highest degree impru- they say in England ?” On another occasion, when 
dent to have made any niovein^t in advance, even many of the best and bravest men had fallen, and 
to secure advantages which were frequently gaim^, the event of the action setmied doubtful even to 
since implicit reliance could not be placed upon the , those who remained, he said, with the coolness of a 
raw troops and militia, of whami the support was ^ spectator, who was beholding some well-con tested 
chiefly composed. With 8a000 British troops, it is sport— “Never mind, we’ll win this battle yet.” 
proliabic the battle would not have lasted two hours, To Another regiment, then closely engaged, he used 
though it is impossible it could in that*eveiit have a common sporting expression ; “ Hard pounding 
bcun so entirely decisive, since the French, less thi.s gentlemen ; let’s sw who will pound longest.” 
conipletely cxliaiKsted, would probably have been All who heard him issue orders took confidence 
able to take better measures for covering thoir re- from his quick and decisive intellect ; nil who saw 
treat. • . him caught mettle from his undaunted cumposiire. 

Meanwhile the battle raged in every point. The His staff, who had shared so many glories and dan- 
centre and |eft were again assaulted, and, if possi- gers by his side, fell man by man around him, yet 
hie, more funoiisly thnii before. 'I'he farm-house of seemed in their own agony only to regard his safety. 
r,a Il.'iye Bainte, lying under the rentre of the British Sir William Delaney, struck uy a spent ball, Ml 
line, was at last stormed by the French troops, who from his horse— “ licavc me Iodic,” he said to those 
l)ut the gallant delendcrs to the sword. They were who came to assist him, “attend to the Duke.” 
Hanoverian sharp-shooters, who had made good The lamented Sir Alexander Gordon, whose early 
the post with the must undaunted courage, wjiilst expd^icnee and high talents had already rendered 
they had a cartridge renin ining .arid afterwards him the object of so much hope and expectation, rc- 
iiiaiiitnined an iineipial contest tli their bayonets reived his morlal wound while expostiilafiiig with 
through the windows and euihrnziires. An the on- the Gcnenil on the personal danger to wliicli be was 
tranri! to the farm fronted the high-road, and was exposing himself, rdeiitcnant Colonel Canning, and 
111 the very focus of the emiitiy'a fire, it was mipos- many of our lost heroes, died with the Duke’s name 
Bible to .send supplies of ammunition by that way ; on their expiring lip.s. Amid the hnvoe which had 
anil the eoiiimaiuliiig-oflictT unfortuiiiitely had not been made among his iinmecJiato at tend ants, his 
iirrsence of mind to make a breach lliroiigli the Grace sent off a young gentleman, acting ns ni(i-dc* 
bark pari of the wall, for the purpose of introducing ramp, to a general e|irbngade*iii nnotlier part of the 
them. “ / ought to have thought of it,” said the field, wiih a message of importance. In returning 
Duke df Wellington, who scciiia to have coiusidered he was shot through the lungs, bur, ns if supported 
it a.s his iluty to superintend and dimet even the by the resolution to do his duty, he rode up to the 
most ininuio details of that cdinplicaied action; Duke of Wellington, delivered the answer to hia 
“ hut,” us he uddoil, with a very unnecessary apo- message, and tlienilropped froniftis horse, to all np- 
logy, “ my mind could not embrace every thing at pearnnee a dying man. In a word, if the most dc- 
onro.” The po.sr, meanwhile, though long iiiaiii- votcil atluclirnent on the port of all who approached 
fflined by the ciieiny, was of litt'e use to them, as him, can add to the honours of a hero, never did a 
our artillery on the ridge were brought to plunge general receive so many and such iifFccting proofs of 
into It, and the attempt to defend it as a point of it; and their devotion was repaid by Ins sense of its 
support for his future attacks, cost Boii.npnrto more value, and sorrow fof their loss. “ Believe niL>” he 
men than he hud lost in currying it. On the right afterwards said, “that nothing, excepting a battle 
Ifoiigouinoiil continued to bo as fiercely assailed, lost, can be half so rnelaiicholy as a battle won. 
but more .»«iiceeHsfully defended. M’he carnage in The bravery of my troops has hitherto saved me 
tli.it point was dreudlul ; the French at length hud from that greater evil ; but, to win even such a bat- 
n eonr.se to shells, by which they set on fire, first, tic us this of Waterloo, at the expense of the livca 
a large stuck of hay 111 the farm-yard, and then the of so many gallant friends, could only he termed a 
cliuteau it.self. Both continued to blaze high in the heavy mislortiino, were it not for its important re- 
nir, iprcndiiig a thick black smoke, which a.si’oiidcd suits to the public benefit.” 

far over that of the caniioiiado, and seemed to an- In die meanwhile it seemed still doubtful whether 
nounce that some dreadful eutastrophe had befallen these saerifices had not been made in vain ; for the 
the little garrison. Many of the wounded had been French, though repulsed in every point, continued 
indeed carried into the chateau for shelter, and hor- their iricossaiit attacks with a perseverance of which 
nblo Ip n-Iate, could not be withdrawn from it when they were formerly deemed incapable ; and the line ' 
It took fire. But the Guards continued to make of chequered squares, hitherto successfully opposed 
good the grfrdcn and the court-yard, and the enemy’s to them, was gradually, from the great reduction of 
wtinost elforls jiroved iiiiahle to dispossess them, nimihcrs, presenting a diminished and less forniida- 
llie yltrioiis repulses which the French had met ble appearance. One general officer was under the 
wall in this part of the field, seeiiuid by degrees to necessity of stating, that his brigade was reduced 
render their efforts less furious, and the right wiiij; to one third of its numbers, that tho.se who reniain- 
rc- established its compUfe cummiinication with this ed were exhausted with fatigue, and that a tempo- 
poin/*d’ap/mz, or key of the position, and re-cnforc- rnry relief, of however short duration, secinea a 
ed Its defenders as occifsion demanded. measure of iperevptory necessity. “Tell him,” 

During this scone of tumult and carnage, the Duke said the Duke, “what Re proposes is impossible, 
of Wellington exposed his person with a freidom He, and I, and every Englishman in the field, must 
which, while the position of the armies, and the na- die on the spot which we now occupy.” — “It is 
ture of the ground, rcndcreil it inevitably necessary, enough,” returned the general ; “I, arni every man 
made all around him tremble for that life on which under my command, arc determined to ahare his 
u was obvious tlitt the fate of the battle depended, fate.” A friend of ours had the courage to ask the 
There was scarcely a square but he visited in person, Duke of Wellington, whether in that conjufictiirc he 
pcofiraging the men by his presence, and the officers looked often to the woods from which the Prussians 
by nis directions. Many of his short phrases are were expected to issue 1 — “No/* was the answer; 
repeated by them, as if they were pipses.sed of tabs- “ I looked oftener at my watch than at any thing 
panic effect. While hs stood on the centre of the else. I knew if rrHr troops could keep their position 
nigh-road in front of Mount St. John, several guna till night, that I must be joined by Blm’her before 
pere levelled against him, distinguKshcd ns he was morning, and we would not have left Bonaparte an 
oy his suite, and the movements of the officers who 1 army next day. But.” continued he, “I own 1 was 
came and went witji orders. The halls repeatedly glad as one hour of day-light slipped away after an- 
Srazed a tree on the right-hand of the road, which 1 other, and our position was still maintained.** — 
VoL. V III. • 42 . 
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'And iff” continued the queriat, "by misfortune 
the portion had been i^arriej Wc had the wood 

behind to retreat into.**— “ And if the wood also was 
forced ?**—“ No, nor they could never have so 
beaten us but we could have made good the wood 
against them.*’— Fnwn this brief conversation it is 
evident, that in his opinion, whose judgment is least 
competent to challenge, even the retreat of the Eng- 
lish on this awful day would have afforded but tem- 
porary success to Bonaparte. 

While this furious conflict lasted, thePmssinn ge- 
neral, with the faith and intrepidity which churac- 
tcrises him, was pressing forward to the assistance 
of his allies. So early as lietween three and four 
o'clock, the division of Buh)w appeared menacing 
the right Aaiik of the French, ehiedy with light 
troops and cavalry. But this movement was ipre- 
seen and provided against hy Bonaparte. Besides 
the immense force willi which heaiistained the main 
conflict, he had kept in reserve a large body of troops, 
under Count Lobau, who were opposed to those of 
Bulow with a promptitude which appeared like ma- 
gic ; our oflieers being at a loss almost to conjecture 
whence tlie forces came, which nppt'ared as it were 
to rise out of the earth to oppose this new adversary. 
The engagement (which consisted chiefly in slinrp- 
shooiing) continued in this quarter, but with no 
great energy, ns (he Prussian gem'ral wailed the 
coming up of the main body of Blucher's army. 
This was retunleil by many eireu instances. We 
have already noticed the state of the cross-roads, or 
rather tracts, through which a numerous army had 
to accomplish their passage. But besides, the ef- 
fects of the bottle of fugny were still felt, and it was 
not only natural but proper tha6 Blue her, before in- 
volving himself in defiles from which retreat became 
impossible, should take some time to ascertain 
whether the English were able to maintain their 
ground until he should come up to their assistance. 
For, in the event bf their being* routed, with the 
usual cireiinistaiices of defeat, before the Prussians 
arrived, Blueher must have found himself in a must 
critical situation, engaged in the defiles of St. Lam- 
bert, with one victorious French army in front, and 
another pressing upon his rear.al Wavre. Such at 
least is the opinion of our best and most judieioua 
oflie Rut the loyalty of tlio Prinec-Marshni’s 
character did not permit him long to hesitate upon 
advancing to the support of his illustrious ally. 

Grouchy and Vandainme, with their combined 
forces, aiiiounling to upwards of thirty thousand 
men, had followea the Prussian rear (commanded hy 
Taiienzcin) ns far as Wavre, less, it would .seem, 
with the purpose of actual fignt, than of precipitat- 
ing the retreat, which they siqiposod Bluclier to 
have commenced with his whole army. At length 
Tauenzein halted iipftn the villages of Wavre and 
BielgCj on the river Dyle, and there prenareil to de- 
fend himself. It is probable that, aimut inis time, the 
appearance of Billow’s corps on Bonapnrti^'s right 
flank made the French general de.siroiis the Prus- 
sians should be attacked in a different and distant 
point, in such a serious manner as might effeetually 
engage their attention, and prevent ihcir detaching 
more forces to the support of Wellington. -Accord- 
ingly orders were despatched to Grouchy to make a 
serious attack upon that part of the Prussian army 
which was opposed to hipi. Bift Kpnapnrtc was 
not aware, nor docs Grouchy aecni to have discover- 
ed, that the forces h<- was thus to engage only con- 
sisted of a strong roar-guard, wliich orcupieil the 
villnfTCS and position upon the Dylc to mask the 
march of the main army under the Prince-Marshal 
himself, /rhich was already defiling to the right 
through the passes of St. [.ainbert. and in full march 
to unite itself with Wellington and Bulow. The re- 
sistance of Tauenzein, however, was so obstinate 
as to confirm Grouchy in the belief that he was en- 
gaged with a great proportion of the Prussian army. 
The bridge at Wavre, particularly, was repeatedly 
lost and gained before the French were able to make 
their footing good beyond it. At length a French 
'olonel snatched the eagle of his regiment, and 
ushing forward, crossed the bridge and struck it 


t into the ground on the other side. His corpsfollow- 
I ed with a unanimous shout of Vive VEmpereur 
and although the gallant officer who thus led them 
on was himself slam on the spot, his followers suc- 
ecerJed in varrjdng the village. That of Bielgc at 
the same lime fell into their hands, jaiid Grouchy 
anxiously expected from the Emperor orders to im- 
prove Ms success, ^ut no such unlcrs arrived ; the 
sound of the cannon in that direction slackened, 
and at length died away ; and it w'as next iiiurning 
Jicfore Grouchy heoed the portentous news that 
awaited him, announcing the fate of Napoleon and 
his army. ^ 

The French have since pretended, that their de- 
feat wa.s, in a great measure, ow'ing to Grouchy’s 
neglecting to make a lateral iiiovcnicnt to his own 
left to the 811 ) port of Napoleon. They ascribe 
this to the, rapacity of Vandanime, who is said to 
have urged Grouchy to continue his movement upon 
Brussels, rather than to unite himselLwith Bona- 
parte, in order that their division might nave the first 
share of the pillage of the e.iiy. Jf, however, this 
division of the French army had not fought at Wa- 
vre, where, with dilliciiliy, they delenied the Prus- 
sian rear-guard, it seems clear, that Tauenzein, who 
showeil great generalship^ would have heeomf the 
assailant, upon tl eir manifesting a purpose of clos- 
ing up towards the aimy of Napoleon. In either 
case thev'would have had the same number of ene- 
mies to dispose of, and consequently would have had 
the same ditflculty in rendering elTectunI assisianco 
to Bonnparte in his last exigency. There is no 
doubt, however, that their remaiiiiiig inactive on the 
other side of the Dyle annihilated Napoleon’s last 
chance of sui’ciuir. 

Menu lime Blueher pressed the march of his for. ^'ea 
through the defiles which separated him and Wel- 
lington. Notwitlisraiiding the consequences of hia 
fall upon the 16th, the veteran insisted upon leaving 
his carriage and being placed on horsehai’k, that he 
might expedite the march by precept and example. 
The sun was, however, near soiling before hia 
forces appeared in strength issuing from the woods 
upon the fiank of the contending armies. It seems 
to have been one of Bonaparte s leading erroi.«i to 
iniscaleiilnte the moral force of the Pni.«siaii cha- 
racter, and especially that of Blueher. Though it 
wa.s now obvious that liic army of the Prince-Mar- 
shal wuis ap)iearing on the field, Napoli'oii deluded 
himself to the last by a belief that they were fol- 
Iuw'ihI by (irouehy, and cither retreating, or moving 
laterally in (he same line with him ; a eireuiiistance 
which couiitenanres the report of ihoscFreiicli ul]{ieera 
who allf’ge orders to this purpose had been bciif to 
Grouchy, although that Marshal denied having evCT 
received them. In this mistake Bonaparte obsti- 
mitely persisted, until the consequences proved fatal 
to the very last chance which he had of covering hia 
own retreat. It was for some lime supposed, that 
he mistook the Prussians for his own forces under 
Grouchy. This W’a.s not the case, nor W'aa it possi- 
ble it could he so. His real error was siiflieierit for 
his dcstniction, without exaggerating it into one that 
would indicate insanity. But, as appears from Mare- 
sehal Nry’s letter, Boiiapac^c spread among the sol- 
diers, hv means of the unfortunate Lnbed<rvere, hia 
own belief that Gnuiehy was advancing to their sup- 
port. lie imagined, in short, .that, at*lhe very 
w’OTst, his own general had made a lateral move- 
ment, corresponding to that of Blueher, and was ns 
near to support ns the other was to attoek him. In 
this belie!’ all the slaughter and all the repulik'S of 
that bloody day did not prevent his risking a despe- 
rate and final eflbrt. 

Nothwithstanding the perseverance with which 
Bonaparte had renewed his attacks upon the Eng- 
lish position, and the vast number of his best en- 
ynlry and infantry who had iallen in the struggle, he 
had still in reserve nearly 16,000 men of his own 
mtard, who, remaining on the ridge of La Belle Al- 
liance, or behind it, had scarcely drawn a (rigger 
during the action. But about seven o’clock at night 
their Emperor determined to devote this proved and 
faithful reserve, as his last stslie, to the chance of 
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one of those desperate games in which he had been cupied. But the line was of iinasual depth, consist* 
frequently successful. Kor this purp 9 ro he left the iiigof four ranks instead of t^o. “ You have stood 
more distant point of observation, which he had for cavalry in this order,” said the General, “and can 
some time occupied upon the heights in the rear of therefore find no difficulty in charging infantry.*' 
the line, and descending from the hih, placed him wlf The effect of their three fatal cheers, ancTof the rapid 
in the midst of the highway fronting Mount St. John, advance which followed, was decisive. The Guards 
and Within about a quarter of a mile of the ,Rng1:sh of Napoleon were within twenty yards of those of 
line. 'I’hc banks, wliieJi rise hmh on each side, )iro- our Sovereijii, but not one staid to cross bayonets 
tected him from such bnlls aS did not come tn a with a British soldier. The cunsciousness that no 
direct line. In attaining this place of security, he support or reserve remained to them, added confu- 
iiinirnHl the only personal risk which he ran m tht^i men to their retreat. This was observed by both 
action. As they galloped towards the hollow way, ' ^ncrals with suitable emotion. The Duke of \Vel- 
a bullet struck off tiie puniiiicl of uii officer’s saddle Ungton perceived the disorder of the French retreat, 
who was near him. Bonaparte coofiy ohservcil. and the advance of the Prussians on their right flank, 
“ You must keep in the ravine.” Here he caused where they were alrcad)^ driving in all that was op 
his guards to dtdile before him, and acquainting posed to tiieiii. It was remarked that the sharp* 
them that the Kiiglish cavalry and infantry were ness and precision of the Duke’s siglit enabled him 
entirely dostroyeil, and, that to carry tl^ur position to nicniion both these circumstances two or three 
they linil only to sustain with bravery a heavy lire minutes before they cpuld be discovered by the 
of their artillery ; he concluded by pointing to the able officers aroiina him. He immediately coin* 
causeway, Aid exclaiming, ” There, gentlemen, is inandf^d the British troops to form bnc, and assume 
tin; road to Brussels !” The prodigious shouts of the offensive. The whole line furnied four deep, and, 
Virc P /'Jmpercur^ witli which the Guard answered supported by the cavalry and artillery, rushed down 
this nppLnl, led our troops^ and the Duke of Welling- ahe slopes and up the corn«ponding bank, driving be* 
toil hiinself, to expect an instant renewal of the at- fore thcniYhe flying French, whose confusion became 
tai-k, with Napoleon as the leader. Many uq eye eaeff moment more irretrievable. The tirailleiira 
was ( a^t-rlv heiit to the quarter ^oni whence the and cavalry, nniouriling to several regiments of the 
>ur proceeded : but the iiiiHt, as well us tli> Imperial Guard, gallantly attempted to cover the re- 
t'liiiids of smoke, rendered it imuossihlc ft) see any treat. They were eharged by the British cavalry, 
olijeet disliiictly. None listened to the*shoiit wutii and literally cut to pieces. 

iii)ir,i‘ eager lio|)e than our own great Geiu.ral, who Bonaparte saw the issue of the flght with the same 
probably thought, like the Avenger in Sliakspeare, nceiinii'y as the Kngiisli General, but with far dif- 

thou Hhiiuld'Hi he : fisrent feelings. He had shown the utmost uoolncsa 

Kr this cn-iit cluftiT out* of tlic gri;jiUft*i nota aiul indiHercrice during the wdiole day, and while he 

siviiw hruiiiHi. prnis(‘tl the (liseiplin#and couniict of particular corps 

All indeed expected an attack headed by Bonn- of the British army, whose gallantry he witnessed, 
parte in imtsoii; and in failing upon this instant and lie affeeted to himi iit their iieeessnry and inevitable 
rnial crisis to take the eomiiiaiid of his (viianls, destrueiioii. Kven to reports which were incessantly 
whom ho di'siined to try the last east of his fortune, brought to him of the. iiiereasing strength and pro- 
be di’^uppoiiited both his friends and eiietiiies. gross of the rrussiiiis upon his m^ht flank, he iiirn- 

The Imperial Guard, however, rallying in their ed an indifferent ear, bending his whole attention, 
progress such of the broken cavalry and infantry of and apparently resting his final hope, upon the suc- 
Uic line, us yet maintained the combat, advanced ress of the ultimate attack by the Imperial Giiarda. 
dauiillessly. But the rejicntcd repulses of the French When he observed them recoil in disorder, the e.nvBl- 
had ri*)t been left unimproved by the British. The^ ry intermixni with j;he foot and trampling thenoi 
extreme right of the line, commanded by General down, he said to his aid-de- camp, ]ls soul ftieleSa 
Frijdenck Adam, iinilcr Lord Hill, had gradually ensemble P* then looked down, shook his head, and 
and almost imperceptibly gained ground after each became, according to the expression of his ^ide, 
unsuccessful eliarge, until the space between Hoii- pale as a corpse. Immediately afterwards two 
giiiiinuiituiid Brairiela Leude being ootn))lctely clear- large bodies of British cavalry appcartsl in rapid ad* 
cilof the enemy, the British righi wing, with its artil- vnnee. on each flank ; and as the uiieratiuns of tho 
hry and sharp-shootirrs, was brought round from a Prussians had extended along his right flank, and 
convex lo a concave position, so that our guns raked were rapidly gaining his rear, Bonaparte was in great 
the ‘Fa'iich columns ns soon as they debouched danger of being made prisoner, lie then pronoun* 
iipon the causeway for their final attnek. Our artil- cid to Bertrand, who was always by his side, the fatal 
lery liad orders during the whole action to fire only words, “All is over, it is lime to save oiirselvcs,”^ 
ii|)ou the infantry and cavalry of the French, and and left to their fate tho nrmy*whicli that day had 
iiot to waste their ariiiiiuriition and energy in the shed their blood for bim with such profusion, llis 
decisive exchange of shot with the French guns, iiiimetliarp attendants, about ten or twelve in num* 
Tlie service of the artillery was upon this occasion ber, scrambled along with him out of the hollow 
so aceuratif and at the same time so destructive, that way, and gaining tho open plain, all fled ns fast as 
tlic heads of the French attacking columns were eii- their horses could carry them, or the general eoiifu- 
iiladtMl,* and in a manner atiniliilauid, before they sion would admit, without a single attempt, on Bona* 
could advance upon the high road. Those who pane’s part, to rally his armv or cover their retreat, 
witnessed the fire and its effects, describe it to me as lit one instance alone he displayed some spirit of the 
if the enemy’s columns ^tept peipetunlly advancing fanfaronade by which bis conduct was frequently 
muii iheliollow way without ever gaining mound on distinguished. Tn passing a battery of fourteen guns 
the phiin^so speedily Were the files anninilated as near to the* obsorvator;^ he ordered, that before 
they came, into the line of the fire. Enthusiasm, they were deserted, fourteen rounds should be fired 
however, joiiuid to the impulse of those in tho rear, from each as if in such a moment the precision of 
who foroed forward the front into the scene of dan- a review would he required from an army, to which 
i^r, at length carried the whole attacking force into he was himself setting the example of precipitate 
the plain. But their courage was obviously damped, flight. Whatever may be thought of Bonaparte’s 
t hey advanced indeed against every, obs|aclc till hcnavioiir on former occasions, it woul^ appear, 
they attained the ridge, where the British soldiers either that prosperity had clouded his mergy, of 
lay on the ground to avoid the destructive fire of ar- mind, or that he was in some degree wanting 
tiilery, by which the assault was covered : but this to himself on the conclusion of this mcinornble day. 
was their final efibrt. Up, Guards, and at them,” For, after having shown during the progress of 
Cried the Duke of Wellington, who waa then with n the battle, great ^dgnicnt. composure, and pre- 
ungade of the Guards. In an instant they sprung sciice of mind, tho inode or his retreat wa-^ much 
tip, and, nssumiug the offensive, rushed upon the less than honourable to a soldier, who hud risen by 
cuackitig columns with the bayftnet This body of personal courage and conduct to the greatest pitch 
tne Guards had bpen previously disposed in line, . of power that was ever enjoyed by an individual 
instead of the siiuares which they had hitherto oc- I « a prewot c'eit finL—Ssuvon* nou*. 
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At halt past nine the fugitive arrived at Genappe, 
and experieneed great difficulty in getting through 
the narrow street and over the bridge at that vil- 
lage, which was so -encunibcred with cannon and 
baggage-carta^ that it was more than an hour ere 
he comd obtain a free passage. From thence he 
pursued his flight, still upon the spur, to Q^uatre 
Bra.(i, and from Quatre Bras to Gosselies, where he 
dismounted, and walked on foot to Charleroi. He 
stopped for the first time in a meadow beyond that 
town, and, for the first time that day, took sonic re- 
freshment. In the course of his flight, he received 
from time to time the reports brought him hy difler- 
ent officers, of the disastrous fate of the army which 
he had abandoned. Froiii the neighbourhood of <^‘liar- 
leroi he again resumed his rapid flight towards Pans. 

Meanwhile, the front attack of the English, and 
thatuf the Prussians upon the flank, met with slight 
opposition. Just as the English army had deployed 
into line for the general charge, the sun etreamed 
out, as if to shell his setting glories upon the con- 
qiierors of that dreadful day. Fatigue and diniiiiu- 
tion of mimhcrs, even wounds, were forgotten, when 
the aniiiinting eoiniiiaiid was given to assume tha 
offiensive. Headed by the Duke of Wei lu^t oil liim- 
Bclf, with his hat in liis hand, the line advanced with 
the utmost spirit and rapidity. The fire of the enemy 
from one hundred and rifiy pieces of artillery did not 
atop them for a single iiionicnt, and m a short time 
the French arlillery-mcn di serted their guns, cut 
louse their traces, and iiiiiigled in the flight, now al- 
together eoiifiised and universal, the fugitives tramp- 
ling down those, who yet endeavoured to keep their 
ranks. The first line had hardly the vestige of ini- 
lilarv order when it was flung ^ack on tlie^ second, 
and both became then iiiiiteu in one tide of general 
and undistinguished flight. Boggage-w^agous, ar- 
tillery-carts, guns overiurown, and all the inipfjdi- 
ments of a hurried flight, cumbered the open field 
as well as the endsewny. withtrAt mentioning the 
thick-strewn corpses of the slain, and the iMidiea of 
the still mure miserable woundctl, who in vain shriek- 
ed and implored compassion, as fliers and pursuers 
drove hendlong over iliem in the agony of fear or 
the ecstasy of triumph. All. the guns which were 
in linv along the French position, to the number of 
one liundrcd and fifty, fell into the iiiiinediatc pos- 
session of the British. The lust gun fired was a 
howitzer, which the French had left upon the road. 
It was turned upon their retreat, ond discharged hy 
Captain (^aniphell, aid-de-eamp to General Adam, 
with bis own hand, who had thus the honour of 
concluding tbe battle of Waterloo, wliiidi, it has 
been said, Bonaparte himself coin iiieiiced. 

There remained, however, for the unhappy fugi- 
tives. a flight and pursuit of no ordinary description. 
And here the timely tjuiicfion of the Prussians w.is 
of the lust eonsi'qiieiice to the eomimui cause of 
Europe. The British cavalry were eoinpletely wea- 
ried with the exertions of the day, and utterly inca- 
pable of following the chase. Even the horses of 
the uflie.er8 were altogether unable to strike a trot 
for any length of way, so that the arrival of the Prus- 
sians, with all their cavalry lit for instant and rapid 
operation, and organized by soactivc aqiiarler-niiis- 
ter-geiieral as Gneiseiiaii, was essential to gatiiering 
in the harvest, which was already dearly won and 
fairly reaped. ^ # i. 

The march and adviince''of the Prussians crossed 
the. van of the British army, after they had attacked 
the F'retieh position, about the Farm-house of La 
Belle Alliance ; and there, or near to that spot, the 
Duke of Wellington and Prince-Marshal Blucher 
met to cungratulate each other upon their joint suc- 
cess, ana its important coiisequencua. The hamlet, 
which is said to have taken its name from a little 
circumstance of village scandal,* came to bear an 
unexpected and extraordinary coincidence with the 
situation of the combined arnii£), which inclines 


* A. woman who revidcil here, after marrying two huRbnnilR in 
her own Htution of rroditiible ytHtniann*, rhoao to uiiitu lifnM'lf, 
' 'ioiC' n. miihiw, to hor own lund or 
,a Btdle Allianro wasbestowod on 
of tliia match. 


many foreigners even now to give the fight the name 
ol the Battle of La Belle Alliance. Here, too^ the 
victorious allies of both countries exchanged military 

E ing,— the Prussians halting their remmentoj 
s to play, “God save the King,” while the 
Kriiish returned the compliment with three cheers 
to the honour of Prussia. The Prince-Marshal im- 
iiiediately gave orders that every man and horse in 
his army capable oi action should press upon tbe 
rear of tlic fugitives, without giving them a moment’s 
.time to rally. 'I’lie night was illuminated by a bright 
moon, so that the fliers found no refuge, and experi- 
enced ns litlle mercy. 

To the hflit, indeed, the French had forfeited all 
claim : for thidr cnielty towards the Prussians taken 
upon tlie Kith, and towards the British wounded and 
prisoners iiiiidc during the battle of the 18th. was 
such us topxclude them from the benefit of tne or- 
dinary rules of w'ar. 'I'heir lancers, in particular 
rode ever the field during the notion, despatching 
with their weapons the wounded Britrali, with the 
most inveterate rancour ; and many of the officers 
who hove recovered from the wounds they received 
on that glorious day, sustained the greatest danger 
and most lasting inconvenience from such as were 
inflicted hy tliosi* .savages, when they were in no con- 
dition either to uflj^nd others or to defend themselves. 
The tiuoil tu n'capas nitrrt ? of the spearman, was 
usually accompanied with a thrust of his lance, dealt 
with an irt>reteracy wliich gives great countimaiiec 
to the general opinion, tli.*ii their orders wctc togive 
no quarter. F.veii the British officers who were ear- 
ned before Bonaparte, although civilly treated while 
he spoke to tlierii, and dismissed with assurances 
that they should liave surgical assistance and pro- 
per attendance, were no sooner out of his presence, 
than they were stiiptied, beaten, and abused. ' Most 
of the prisoners whom the French took from our 
light cavalry were put to death in cold blood, or owed 
their safety to cuiicealnient or a speedy escape. In 
short, it seemed as if the French army, when they 
commenced this desperate gaiiic», had, like Bucca- 
neers setting forth upon a eriusc', renounced the com' 
inou rules of war and bonds of social amity, and hc- 
c:ome ambitious of distinguish ing themselves as ene- 
mies to the human species. This unnatural hatred, 
rarely announced and cruelly acten] upon, was as 
fearfully avenged. The Prussians listened not, and 
they had no reason to listen, to cries for mercy from 
those w'ho had thus aliused tbeir momentary advan- 
tages over themselves and tlicir allies ; and their 
light horse, always foriiiidabie un such occasions, 
made a fearful and indiscriminate slaughter, scarce in- 
terrupted even by the temptation of pluiidering' tbo 
baggage with which the roads were choked, and un- 
checked by an attempt at resistance. Those soldiers 
who had begun the morning with such hopes, and 
whose coniluct during the battle vindicated tbeir 
having done so, were now so broken in heart and 
spirits, that scores of them fled at sight of a single 
Prussian hussar. r 

Yet It is remarkable that, amid the countless num- 
ber .who fell, both of privates and officers, we do not 
notice many ol those iinmcs distinguished in tbe bul- 
letins of Bonaparte’s former campaigns. Whether 
the marshals, doubling the'^uccess oftheir pld mas- 
ten hazarded llieiiiselves less frankly in his cause, or 
did so with lietter fortune than belonged tp ouf ais- 
tinguislicil ond undaunted Picton, Ponsonby, and 
other officers uf high rank whose loss we lament, it is 
nut for me to conjecture. But, except Duliesmc and 
Friaiit, neither of whose names were very much dis- 
tinguished, we hear of no general officers among tho 
French list of the slain. The latt-T was killed by a 
boll close to the turncoat Ncy, who commanded the 
imixirinl guanls in the last attack. The death of 
Duhesnie had something in it which was Homeric. 
He was overtaken in the village of Genappe by one 
of the Duke of Brunswick’s black hussars, of whom 
he begged quarter. The soldier regarded him sternly, 
with bis sabre uplifted, and then briefly saying. 
“ The Duke of Brunswick died yesterday,” oestow^ 
on him hia death’s wound. 

K'irOaw xai llar/MicXof, oireo veo iroXXov ajietkm. 
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General Cambrone was said also to have fallen after by which their English viaiturs were influenced in 
refusing quarter, and announcing to tho British, by their pilgrimages to this classic: snot. Their country 
whom It was om•red^ “The Imperial Guard can clic, has been long the scene of militar 


WIlVIll IV will icu, M IIV. 

but never surrender.” The speech and the devotion 
of the general received honoiirabis mention in the 
Minnies of the Chamber of Representatives. But 
the passage was ordered to be erased next day, it 
being d:scoveTe(l that GeneralCnnibrone was a pri- 
soner in Lord Wellington’s c;nmp. 

The French retreat was utter rout and confii.ssion, 
the men deserting their olhcerf, tlie pflicera the menf 
all discipline neglected, and every thing thrown away 


iitts otcii ions tne scene of military operations, in 
which the inhabitants themselves nave seldom felt 
much personal niterest. Willi them n battle fought 
and won is a battle forgotten, and the peasant re- 
sumes Ins ordinary labours after the armies havo 
left Ills district, wilh ns little interest in recollecting 
the conliict, as if it had been a thunder-storm which 
had passed away. You may conceive, therefore, the 
great surprise with which thesis honest pococuran- 
tes viewed the number of British travellius of every 


wiiieii could for a moment impede tijb rapidity of possible description who hasten^ to visit the field 
their panic flight. A slight attempt was made to of Waterloo. 

halt at the village of Genappe, but there, and at Char- 1 was early in makflig my pilgrimage, yet there 
leroi, and whercverelsc the terrified fugitives attempt- were half a dozen of parties upon the ground at tho 
ed to pause, a cannon-shot or two, or the mere sound same time with that to which 1 belonged. Honest 
Ilf a Prussian drum or trumpet, was suiKcicnt to put John dc Coster, the Flemish peaibant, whom Bona- 
them 0 gain to the rout. , parte has made immortal by pressing into his ser- 


The Kngbsh remained on the field of battle and 
the villages adjacent. Be it not forgotten, that, 
afler such attention to their wounded coiiipniiions 
as the moment permitted, they carried their succours 


VICO as a guide, was tlie person in must general re- 
quest, and he repeated with great nceuracy the same 
simple talc to all who desired to hear him. 1 ques- 
tioned him lung and pnriieularly, but I cannot 


to the disabled French, without deigning to reinein- fpreteiid VP have extracted any information in nddi- 
ber that the defenceless and groaning wretches who tion to what has been long ago very accurately 
cneuiiihered the field of battle in heaps, were the published in the newspapers. For 1 presume you 
satin: men who had displayed^ life most relentless | would Lx' little interested m knowing, that, upon this 

dap. 


a gretm 

iirotight them water, and shared with them their re- as 1 suppo.se, "a violcl-coioureif waisteoal and pniita- 
fresHiiieiiis— showing in this tho upright iiuhleiiess loons ul the same. It was, however, with no little 
of thi'ir own disp«)sitions, and giving the most vivid emotion that T walked wilh Oe Custer from one 
tesiiinoiiy of tln‘ir deserving that victory with which place to another, niaking Inm show nie, as nearly 
Provideiiee had ei owned them — n victory as unpa- as possible, the pfreL^e stations which had been 
ralle.led in its consequences, as the liattle itself was successively oceiipied by the fallen monarch on that 
in its length, obstiiiney, and importance. Adieu! even ifiil day. The first was at the farm of Rossum, 


my dear major. Excuse a long fetter, which eon- 
tains mueli which yon may have heard better told, 
mixed with sonic things with which you arc pro- 
bably not yet nt’fiuainted. The details which 1 have 
jrentured to put into writing, are most of them froir 
the nutliurity of oflicers riigh in command upon 
that niemornhlo day, and I may therelorebe allowed 
to hope that even repetitions will be pardoned, for 
the sake of giving more authenticity to the facts 
which 1 have narrated. V’’ours, &<c. 

Paul. 


LETTER IX. 

Paul to ms Sistbr MARCAnET. 

Enulinh ViKitura to Waterloo— De Coater, llonnpartc's Giinic— 
Aiitioaranci* of llio Field of BiiUle— Livreta of lh« Froiiijli fctol- 
diiTR- -German Prayor-BookH— Isjltem — Genllo ishopwnl -- 
UiiHck Advuitiaeinentii'-Cr)|iH trampled down— I 1 ouik» and 
HainJetM ruinniW'-Oiaiiii of Ditmuffua— Huiicnniniuiit- Keiira 
taken by Viriiiera-Nuiiilier Slain in the Bittllo - Plunder (m* 

I.:. rs 


ituy. t iiu iiini* who ui iiiu nil ill Ui l.wP9»iill| 

near to that of Lit Belle Alliance, from whieh he had 
witnessed the imsiiencssfiil niiaek upon Tlougou- 
niont. He reinnmed there till about four o'clock, 
and then removed into the cottage of l)e Coster, 
where he continuc^l until he descended into tho 
ravine, orliollow way. There was a dec'p and incx- 

f iressible feeling^ of awe in the reflection, that the 
nst of these posiriUlis was the identical plac^ from 
which he, who had so long held the highest ^ace in 
Europe, belield his hopes crushed and his power de- 
troyed. To recollect, that within a short month, 
the man whose name had been the terror of Europe, 
stood on the very ground which I now occupied, 
that right opposite was placed that commander 
whom the event of the clay hailed, Vam/ueur du 
Vantpicnr tie /a /crrc— that the landscape, now soli- 
tary and peaceful around mo, presented so lately a 
scene of such horrid magnitirence-that the very 
individual who was now at lyy side, had then stood 
by that of Napoleon, and witnessed every change in 
his countenance, from hope to anxiety, from anxiety 
to fear and to despair,— to recollect all this, oppre.sa- 


uiinmi hy die Prtwanta— Piiln of ReliM t**® Bnttlo— Mrt. of ^le with sensations which 1 find it impossible to 
*.rencli.-M»V-^MnanooofDunoi»-llw ln»uba<kiiii--<;u|M U mu« a-omoil to bnv« Uiftn^l oo 


CiHiii-4^-RsiluctioiM sugxoHtcil by thcoo Pwiii#— ChuiiHou— ito- 
inauAe il» Tniubadour— Cbansou du lu Folie. 

I SHOULD now, mv dear sister, give you some de- 
rriptioii of the celchrotcd field of Waterloo. I’ut 
althouifli 1 visited it with unusual advantages, it is 
ncat;ssi^y that 1 should recollect how many descrip- 
tions have already appeared of tliis celebrated scene 
of the greatest event of modern times, and that I 
must not weary your patience with a twice-told tale. 
Such and so numerous have been the visits of Eng- 
lish families and tourists, as to enrich the peasants 
of tho vicinity bsithe consequences of an event which 
men aced them with total ruin. The good old Flem- 


describe. The scene seemed to have shifted so 
rapidly, that even while I stood on the very stage 
when: it was exhibited, 1 felt an inclination to doubt 
the reality of what had passed. 

De Co.ster himself seems a sensildc, shrewd pea- 
sant. He complained that the curiosity of the vis- 
iters who eame.to hear his tale, interfered a good 
deal with ms orninaryvind necessary occupations: 
I advised him to make each party, who insisted 
upon seeing and questioning him, a remlar charge 
of five franc.s, and assured him that if he did so, fie 
would find that Bonaparte had kept his promise of 
making his fortune, though in a way he neither 
wished nor intended. Pere de Coster aaid he was 


ish housewife, who ketms the principal carbarei at obliged to me for the hint, and I dare say has not 
Waterloo, even when I was ther& had learnt the failed to profit by it.* 

value of her situation, and chargf^ three prices for The field of battle plainly told the history of the 
our e.of^, because she could gratify us by showing fight, as soon aAth^ositions of the hostile armies 
the very bed in which the draiid Lord slept, the were pointed out. The extent was so limited, and 
night preceding the action. To, what, extremities the interval between them so easily seen and com- 
sho may have «nce proceeded in taxing English manded, that the various manoeuvres could be 

curiojity, it fa difficult to . A miy nUMl. .mathr. orBwvwta'. eonduel dariiw th. 

the honest hlemfims were at “J^l^fcjher at a whole d^Sken down fiwnUieiiMnShrftlito 

loss to comprcliena the eagerness and enthusiasm cunoiu artide in the • 
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traced with the eye iippn the field iteelf, as upon a 
military plan of a foot square. All ghastly remains 
of the carnage had been either burned or buried, and 
the relics of the fray Which yet remained were not 
in themselves of a very imposing kind. Rones of 
horses, quantities of old hats, rags of clothes, scraps 
of leather, and fragments of hooka and papers, 
strewed the ground in great profusion, especially 
where the action had been most bloody. Among 
the last, those of most frequent occurrence wore the 
military Uvreta^ or memorandum-books of tlic 
French soldiers. I picked up tine of these,, which 
shows, by its order and arrangement, the strict dis- 
cipline, which at one time was maintained in the 
French army, when the soldier was obliged to enter 
in such an account-book, not only the state of ms 
pay and eq^uiumenta,, but the occasions on which he 
served and distinguished himself, and the punish- 
ments, if any, which he had incurred. ,Ai the con- 
clusion is a list of the duties of the private soldier, 
amongst which is that of knowing how to dress Ins 
victuals, and particularly to make good soup. The 
lioret in my possession appears to have belonged to 
the Sieur Mallet, of the 2d battalion of the 8th regi-‘ 
mciit of the line: he had been in the service smcc 
the year 1791, until the isth of June, iHifi, which day 
probably closed his account, and with it all his 
earthly hopes and prospects. The fragments of 
German prayer- hooks were so niinieroiis, that 1 have 
little doiiot a large edition had been pressed into the 
military service of one or other party, to be used as 
cartridge-paper, ficttcrs, and other papers, nicnio- 
randiiins of business, or pledges of friendship and 
affection, lay scattered, ohout on the field— few of 
them were now' legible. A frienti picked up a copy 
of “The Gentle Shepherd” where the Scotch regi- 
ments had been stationed ; a circumstance which 
appeals strongly to oiir national feeling, from the 
contrast between the rustic scenes of the pastoral 
and that in which The owner ui^the volume had 
robably fallen. Quack advertisements were also to 
e found where English soldiers had fallen. Among 
the universal remedies announced by these em- 
pirics, there was none against the dangers of such a 
field. r 

Besifies these fragments, the surface of the field 
showed evident marks of the battle. The tall crops 
of maize and rye were trampled into a thick black 
paste, under the feet of men and horses— the ground 
was turn in many places by the e.xplosion of shells, 
and in others strangely broken up and rooted by 
the wheels of the artillery. Such signs of violent 
and rapid motion recorded, that 

Rank niiih'd on rank, with wjuaclmn aqiiailmn cloicd, 

Tho thunder cGiistid not, nor tho firu ropuMil. 

Yet, abstracting fronf'our actual knowledge of the 
dreadful cause of such appearnnees, they reminded 
me not a little of those which arc seen upon a com- 
mon a few days after a great fair has been held 
there. These transitory memorials were in a rapid 
course of disappearing, for the plough was already 
at work in several parts of the held. There is, per- 
liaps, more feeling than wisdom in the wish, yet I 
own I should have been better pleased, if, fur one 
season at least, the field where, in imagination, the 
ploughshare was coming in fretiiient contact with 
the corpses of tho gallant dq*id, lia& be^r. suficred to 
remain fallow. But the corn which must soon 
wave there will be itself a temporary protection to 
their humble graves, while it will spomily remove 
from the face of nature the melancholy traces of the 
strife of man. 

Tho ho^a and hamlets which were exposed to 
the line of fire have of course suffered very much, 
being perforated by cannon-balls in every duection. 
This was particularly the case at La Haye Sainte. 
The inhabitants of these peaceful cottii«C8 might 
then exclaim, in the words of our dSlmired friend, 

** Around them, in them, the loud hatUe donfi ; 

Within our very walle fleree apearmen puah. 

And armed wairion emoa tlm elaihing bladea. 

Ah, wo n me I our waim and choorrul heaiiha. 

And niahcd iloon. on which our children play’d, 

Muet be tho Uo^ lair meni*’ 


There was not, inaeed, a cottage in the vicinity, but 
what, cre the eve of the fight, was crowded with 
the wounded, many of whom had only strength to 
creep to the next place of cover, that they iiiignt lay 
them down to db. 

The village of Saint John, and others within the 
English position, had escaped with the demolition 
of the windows, and fhc breaches of the walls from 
without. The hamlets lying on the opposite heights, 
within the French line of bivouack, having been 
ylundcrcd to the barc^ walls, had sustained internal 
as well as oxlcrnal damage. Among other claims 
upon Englisl\ generosity, and which may serve to 
illustrate the idea which foreigners have formed of 
its illirnitnhie extent, one was made by a proprietor 
of this district for a considerable sum, stated to be 
the damage which his property had sustained in and 
through the battle of Waterloo. He was asked, 
why he thought a claim so unprecedented in the 
usual course of warfare would be listeycd to. He 
rcplitid, that he understood the British had made 
coinptmsQtion in Spain to sufferers under siiiiilar 
circumstances. It was next pointed out to him, 
that no English soldier had or could have been ac- 
cessary to the damage which he had sustained, 
since /lie hamlets and houses idundered lay within 
Bonaparte’s position. The Fleming, w'ithout hav- 
ing studied at TiCyden, understood the dociriiie of 
conseqiicniijil damages. He could not sen that the 
circumstane'e alleged made much difrercnce, since 
he argued, if the English had not obstinately pla- 
ced tficmsidves in the way, the French would have 
niarchtnl qiiietly on to Rrusaels, without doing him 
any material damage ; and it was not until he was 
positively informt3d, that his demand would not be 
granted, that he remained silenced, hut not satisffed. 

Hoiigoumont (a name bestowed. I believe, by a 
mistake of our great commander, hut which wdl 
certainly supersede the more proper one of Chateau- 
Gouniorit) is the only place of consideration wliich 
was totally destroyed. The shattered and black- 
ened ruins of this little chateau remaiti among the 
wreck of its garden, while the fruit-trees, half torrf 
down, half fastened to the walls, give some idea of 
the Dutch neatness with which it had been kept 
ere the storm of war approached it. The garden 
wall being secured by a strong high hedge, it is sup 
posed the French continued the attack for some 
time before they wore aware of thc;great strength of 
their defences. Vet it is strange that Bonaparte, 
who witnessed the assault, never asked Dc Coster, 
who stood at his elbow, in what manner the garden 
was eiieloHcd. , 

The wall was all loop-holed for the use of mus- 
ketn', and the defenders also maintained a fire from 
seafTolds, which enabled them to level their guns. 
Most visiters bought peaches, and gathered hazel- 
nuts and filherds in the garden, w'itli the pious pur- 
pose of planting, when they returned to England, 
trees, which might remind them and their posterity 
of this remarkable spot. The grove of trees around 
Hougoiimpnt was shattered by grape-shot and 
musketry in a most extraordinary manner. I count- 
ed the marks upon one which had been struck in 
twenty different places, apd I think there was 
scarce any one which had totally escaped. I under- 
stand the gentleman to whom ttiis ravaged domain 
belongs is to receive full compepsation fioiii the 
government of the Nctlierlanda. 

1 must not omit to mention, that, notwithstanding 
the core which had been bestowed in burying or 
burning the dead, the stench in several places of the 
field, and particularly at La Haye Sainte and Hou- 
goumont, was such as to indicate^hat the former 
operation had been but hastily and imperfectly per- 
formed. It was impossible or course, to attempt to 
ascertain the numbers pf the slain ; but, including 
those who fell on both sides, before tho retreat com- 
menced, the sum of forty thodband will probably be 
found considerably within the mark, and I have seen 
officers of experience who compute it much liighef. 
When it is considered, therefore, that so many hu- 
man corpses, besides those of many thousand hor- 
ses, were piled upon a field scarcely two miles 
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long, and not above half a mile in breadth, it la 
wonderful that a pestilential disease has not bro- 
ken out, to sum u)) the horrors of the campaign. 

If the peasants in the neighbourhood of Water- 
loo sufTered great alarm and considerable damage 
in the course bf this tremendous conflict, it must be 
acliiiowledgcd they had peculiar and ample means 
ondeiniiifioation. They had, i«i the first place, the 
greatest share of the spoils of the field of battle, for 
our soldiers were too much exhausted to anticipate 
them in this particular. Man/country people wcrc^ 
at once enriched by the plunder of the fYcnch bag- 
gage, and not a few by that of the Brvish, which, 
having been ordered to retreat during the action, 
became embarrassed on the narrow causeway lead- 
ing through the great forest of Soigiiies, and was 
thiTe fairly sackiid and pillaged by the runaway 
Belgians and the peasiintrv; a disgrac93ful scene, 
which nothing but the brilliancy of the great vic- 
tory, and thv consccpient enthusiasm of joy, could 
have allowed to be passed over without strict in- 
quiry. Many of our oflicers, and some hut ill able 
to anurd such a loss, were in this iiinrincr deprived 
of nil their clothes and baggage at the rnoiiient of 
tht;ir advance into the territories of France. The 
servants of the oflicers tlicinselvrs, were sometimes 
aceessary to this pillage; and. it i^said, that one of 
these fugitive doiiie.stics, with the addre^ of one 
of Muliere's servants or Teretico’s slaves, had the 
•nri to extract from his master’s partmts a sum of 
money which he pretended to have laid out upon his 
funeral, before they had received tidings that the 
prclciKled defunct had escaped the slaughter. 

A mure innocent source of profit has opened to 
many of the poor people nhoiit Waterloo, by the 
sale of such trinkets and arms ns they collect daily 
from die field of battle; tilings of no intrinsic value, 
hut upon which curiosity sets a daily increasing es- 
Imiaie. These memonnls, like the books of the 
Sibyls, rise in value us they decrease iti number. 
Almost every hamlet u))ens a mart of them ns soon 
as Knglisli visiters appear. Men, women, and chil- 
iITiin, rushed out upon ns, holding up swords, pis- 
tols, carabines, and holsters, all of which were 
sold v/licn J was there a prix juslct at least to those 
who knew how to drive a bargain. 1 saw a toler- 
ably good carabine bought for five francs ; to be sure 
tliere went many words to the bargain, for the old 
woman to whom it belonged had the conscience at 
first to a.sk a gold Napoleon for it, being about the 
value it would have borne in Birmingham. Cross- 
es of the Legiog of iloiiour were in great request, 
and jilready stood high in the market. I bought 
one of the ordinary sort for forty francs. The 
eagles which the French soldiers wore in front of 
ilitir cap.s, especially the more solid ornament of 
iliat description which belonged to the Imperial 
Cuards. were sought after, but might be had fur a few 
sous. But the great object of ambition was to possess 
the armour of a cuirassier, which at first might have 
betm boughnn great quantity, almost all the wearers 
.having fallAi in that bloody battle. The victors 
bad, indeed, carried ofl' some of these cuirasses to 
sefVe as culinary utensils, and 1 myself have seen 
the Highlanders frying th^ir rations of beef or mut- 
ton upon ihe breast-plates and back-pieces of their 
discomfited adversaries, But eno^h remained to 
make the fortunes of the people of St. John, Water- 
loo, Planchenoit, &c. When I was at La Belle 
Alliance 1 bought the cuirass of a common soldier 
for about six franca; but a very handsome inlaid 
one, once the property of a French officer of dis- 
tinction, which for sale in Brussels, cost me 
four times the sdlh. As for the casaues, or head- 
pieces, which by the way are remarkably handsome, 
they are almost introuvablc^ for the peasants im- 
mediately sold them to be beat out for old copper, 
and the purchasers, needlessly afraid of their b^ng 
rcdaimed, destroyed th€m as fast as possible. 

The eagerness with which we enter^ into these 
negotiations, and still more the zeal with which we 
picked up every trifle we could find upon the field, 
rnth(;r scandalized ene of the heroes of the day, 
v^liu did me the favo 4 r to guide me over the field of 


battle, and who considered the interest I look in 
tninga which he was accustomed to see scattered 
**'l|mi>ery upon many a field of victory, with 
a lecling that I believe made him for the moment 
heartily ashamed of his company. I was obliged 
to remind him that as he had himself gathered lau- 
rels on the same spot, he slioiild have sympathy or 
patience at least, with our more hiiinhle harvest of 
peach-stones, filberds, and trinkeis. Forinnately 
the enthusiasm of a visiter, who went a bow-shot 
beyond us, by carrying off a brick from the house of 
liU Belle Alliance, with ihot of a more wholesale 
amateur, who actually purchased the door of the 
said mansion for two gdd Napoleons, a little miti- 
gated nijr military fnend’s censure of our folly, by 
showing it was possible to exceed it. I own I was 
myself somewhat curious respecting the use which 
could be made of the door of I..a Belle Alliance, 
unless upon a speculation of cutting it up into trin- 
kets^ like 8hak.speare’8 mulberry-tree. 

A relic of greater moral interest was given me by 
a lady, whose father had found it upon the field of 
battle. It is a manuscript collection ol French songs, 
oearing stains of clay and blood, which probably in- 
dicaiie the fate of the proprietor. One or two of 
these romances I thought pretty, and have since had 
an opporuinity of having them translated into Rng- 
lish, hy meeting at Paris with one of our Scottish 
men of rhyme. 


ROMANCE OF DUNOIS. 

It WDR niiiifiifl, thp yolinx nnd Itravv. ti’ftfi tanind fr>r PalcMUno, 

But lirhilii* inniJi hworitiSia iNilorv Saint Mary's shrine : 

Anil xrui lorttti Uuia^n uf Heaven, ’ wua still llie soldier's 
lirayvr. 

That 1 may prove tli bravest kiiifihr. nnd lo re thu fuiiust fair." 

His imth of hjDour on the shrine he pravod it ith his swonl, 

And follow'd to thu Hok* Land thu Iwnnit of his Lnnl ; 

Wlmru, faithful lo his luililo vow, his war-cry fill’d tlm air,— 

" Bo honour'd ayu tlio hravest kiuRlit, liuluvud thu fuirust lair." 

They owed thu iHiiiqiiust to hii ... . ./id >hc.. liis liepm-Ionl said, 
** Thu liuHit that has for iHiiioiir liuut, l>y hlis'« must bo repaid, — 
My flaiiRhtur Isnliul and thou shall isi u wcdilcd pair, 

For thou art liravust of tlw^iruvu, hlai fuirust of the fair." 

Ami Uipii tlioy liound tlio holy knntbefiiru Baint Mary’s slirfiie, 
Tluit makes a pariidisi* on oiirth if lM>artM and hands <uindiiiiu ; 
And every lonf anil Indy Impht that were in uhnuul Uiuro, 

Cried, " Honour’d ho tlio bravest kniRlit, belovou tlio luircst fair I" 


THE TROUBADOUR. 

Glowinx with love, on fire for fiitne, 

A Tniubiidinir that hated somiw, 

Benuath his lody’s window came. 

Anil thus he sunp his lustvcml-monow 

** MV arm it is rny country’s ri^bt, 

My heart is in my triiu love’s bower ; 

Onyly for lin'e and famn to fipht 
Bunts the Rallunt 'Froubuflour." 

And while he march’d with helm on head 
And liamin hand, the descant runs, 

As fnithfuf to his ruvmirite maid, 

The minstrel-hurtiu'ii still he sung : 

*' My arm it is niy r.ouiitry’s ripbt. 

My heart is in my lady s laiwer ; 

Rfsolved fiir love and fame lofipnt, 

1 come, a fpUlant Troubudoiir." 

Eveif wlmti^hc battlp-rnar was deep, 
Wgri daiintlcKs licart lie bow’d his way 

Mid sulinlerinx lance and fidchion-sweep. 
And still was heard lin warrior-lay : 

" My lifii it IS my cmintry's rixht. 

My heart is in my lady’s liowcr ; 

For lovo to die, for fkme to fight, 

Becomes the valiant Troubadour." 

Alas I upon the bloody fiekl 
He Ml beneath the fiwnisn's glaive. 

But still, leclininf on his slneld. 


Beimies the valiant ’l^luuiour." 

The tone of these two romances chimes in not 
unhappily with the circumstances in which the ma- 
nuscript was found, although 1 do not pretend to. 




hjavc discovered the real efliisions of a military bard, 
since the first of them, to my certain knowledRO, ana 
1 have no doubt thc.other also, is a commuQ ami 
popular itong in France.* The following Anacre- 
ontic is somewhat of a different kind, and less con- 
nected with the tone of feeling excited by the recol- 
lection, tliat the manuscript in which it occurs was 
the relic of a field of battle:— 


Ou liii doit la vi<*toirc— ” niimtiK," dit Hon Seiftneur, 
“ Piiraqiiu til faiH tna uluiruj jo terai tun bonheur, 

Do mil tillo IkuIioIIi' Hiiiii I* epoiix a I* inotaiit. 

Car ulki eMt la plus bolle, et toi lo plus vaillunt.’* 

A 1' autcl Mario ils contractent tuua lea doux, 
Cetto union oht'rio i|ui aeule ica rend liaureux ; 
Chaciinu Diiino i In Chnralle a* rcrio on Ics voyant, 
“ Ainuur la plus bcllo, hoancur au pliu vuillant I’* 


. It clianrod that Cupid on a aca^on, 
lly Fancy urged, reaulveil to wed. 

But could not aettle whetlier IteoHon 
Or Folly nhould iNirtuke liiii bed. 

What ilooa he then ? -ITpoii iiiy life, 
*TwaH InuI oxuinplc fur iiiloity - 

He titkea nii* KeaHon for Iiih wiie. 

And Fully fur liw huum of guyety 

Though fliiiH lie duiilf in petty treuaun. 
He loved Ihoni both in ciiiiul tiicuMure ; 

Fidelity waa iKirii of UenHuii, 

And Folly brought lo bed ofPlenKure. 


There is another verse of this last song, but so much 
defaced by stains, and disfigured by indifferent urthor 
graphy, as to be unintelligible. The little'collcciion 
curitaiiiH several other dittie.s, but rather partifking 
too much of the freedom of tlie conis de garde, 
to be worthy liic iroiiblc of iraiiscriptiun or transla- 
tion. 

1 have tnken more pains respecting these poems 
than their intrinsic poetical merit ean be suriposcd 
to deserve, either in the original or the Knglisn ver- 
sion : hut T cannot divide them from the interest 
wiiieli they have acipiirod by the place and manner 
in which they were ohiaiiien, nf d therefore account 
them more jjrecious than any other of the remains 
of Waterloo which have fallen into my possession. 

Had these relics of minstrelsy, or any thing corres- 
ponding to them in tone and spirit, been preserved 
as actual trophies 6f the fields uf Cressy and Agin- 
coiirt, how many gay visions of knights and squires 
and troubadours, and airvenUs and laiSf and courts 
of Love and usages of ontique chivalry, would the 
penisal have excited! Now, and brought close to 
our own tiiiies, they can onlyJbo ennsioered as the 
stock in trade of the master ot a regimental bond ; 
or at best, wc may suppose the compilation to have 
been the pastime of some young and gay French 
officer, who, little caring about the real merits of the 
quarrel in which he was engaged, considered the 
war by which the fate of Europe was to be decided 
only ns a natural and animating exchange for the 
pleasures of Paris. Still the gallaiitry and levity of 
the ]>oetry compels us to contrast its destined pur- 
pose, to cheer hours of mirth or of leisure, with the 
place in which the manuscript was found, trampled 
clown in the blocxl of the writer, and flung away 
by the hands of the spoilers, who had stripped 
him on the field of battle. I will not, however, 
trouble you with any further translations at pre.scnt : 
only, to do justice to my gallant Troubadour, 1 will 
aubioin the original French in the postscript to this 
letter. It is a task of some difficulty; for accurate 
orthography was not a quality of the original writer, 
and 1 am myself far from possessing a cntical know- 
ledge of the French language, though I have endea- 
voured to correct his most obvious errors. 1 am, dear 
sister, aficctionately yours. i , 

Paul. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Portant pour la Syrie le jeune ot beau Dunok, 

Alla pnor Marw de br-nir aem exnloito, 

** FaitCM, p Koine immortelle.’' lui dit*il on partant, 

*' Quo j’aiiiio la plus belle, ct Boi|^ plus vaillauL” 

n grave aur la pierro le serment do rhonneur, 

Et va suivie «n auem le Comte et son loigneiv ; 

Au noble vcbu ndele il erie en enmbattont. 

** Amour I la plus belle, fhwe au plus xaillant.'* 

* Paul has rinoe loamod that these two romances were wntten 
•hr no leesa penonago than the Duebeasede St. Leu. 


romance; de troubadour. 

Br^lant d’ amour, en partant pour la guerre, 

Lo ’Fruubndour, ennemi de chagrin, 

Punsoit ainsi 11 sa jouno borgftro. 

Toum les niaUns en chantant ce refrain : 

“ Mon liras k mu patrie, 

Mon comr pour mon amie. 

Mounr galinent pour la Ginire et 1* Amour, 
,(3’c8l k) devoir d’un vuillunt Troubadour." 

Dans lo bivouac lo Troubadour fidcllo ; 

La casque au Ihiiit, la guitiurro a lu miun, 

Dans sa doliro, il sa jouiio bor^^ro, 

Cliantoit ainsi lo joyuiix lorraiii ; 

“ Mon liras fi iiia patrie. 

Mull ruiur pour moii uiiiic, 

Muurir galnioiit pour la Gloirn ct 1’ Amour, 
Cost le devoir d'uii vuillaiit Troubadour." 

Dans Ics combats doployant son courage. 

La cuiiragcjiiui cceur, la glaive k lu main, 

KUiit lo m(‘mo an miliuii de carnage, 

GJiaquo matin, cmi cliaiilant lo Tofiuin ; 

, ‘ Mon liras k inn initrio, 

Mon emur a mon iiiiiiu, 

Muurir guiinent, rsiur 1’ honneiirct 1* amour. 
Cost le devoir d’un vrai Troubadour." 

Ce brave, licliis i doployant son courage, 

Aux enriPinisoii hriivunf lo dostin, 

II n>spiniit siir la fin sun amo. 

Nuininant sa hollo, el chanlant lo rofrain 
" Mon liras k ma patrie, 

Mon emur k inun iimio. 

Moiirir gafinont pour I* honneur ot 1* amour. 
Cost lo devoir d'un vrai Trouliailour." 


CHANSON DE LA FOLIF 

Do prondro fomme un jiair, dit-on, 
T/Ainoiir ronduil la Funtaisio. 

On luj ptu|iosii la Kuison, 

On iui iirupusa lu Folio.— 

Uuol rliiiix feroil lu Dicu fripon, 
Chacunu d’ oitx 'wt tort juiic— 

II prit iMiur Ihrniiio lu Raison, 

Et pour nialtrusso la Fobe. 

II Ip.s aimnit toiitiMi los doux, 

Avec unc constancu rgiilo, 

Mois i’upuux vivant uii mioux, 
Aviic lachamiante rivalc, 
Nauuilun double rejetun, 

Do la dniibln gulantorio, 

L’amantt nuuiiit de lu Raison, 

Et le Pluisir do la Fulie. 


LETTER X, 


PAUL TO - Esq. oy- 

Flemish Farms— Brussels— Facq of the Country— Forests— Ant- 
werp Dfwk-yards— Bombardinoiit of Antwerp— Carnot the Go- 
vernor— Union of Flanders and the Netherlands— Diflemnce of 
Religion— Antwerp Cathedral— PicUiies cairiod off .Sy the 
French— Rubens’ Descent from the .Cross— Parting in the 
Chaiicl where lie is buried— Wax Figures— Effect of the Union 
on Dutch Commerce— King of tlie Netherlanik- Belgian troops 
--FlemMh Ballad-singMs— Kindness to the British ofthe People 
of Brussels— of Antwerp— Reaping Scythe— Clumsiness of 
Flemtsh Furniture md Implements— Apparatus for Wincing u 
Hone. 

The oblifration which I contracted to write to you, 
my dear fnend, upon aubjects in some degree con- 
noted with your statistical pursuits, hangs round 
the neck of my conscience, and encumbers mo niore 
than any of the others which 1 have rashly entered 
iiito. But you will forgive the deficiencies of one, who, 
though fifteen years doomed to lie a farmer, has 
hitherto looked upon his sheep and cows rather as 
picturesque objects in the pasture, than subjects Os. 

t jMinMP. 
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E rofif in the market, and who, by some unaccountn- and upwards. The forrinentimifl also, whioh Bonii- 
it* obtiisoness of intellect, never uould interest him- parte uJded to tliose of the eitv. were of the most 
self about his furiiips or potatoes, unless they were formidable description. Nevertheless, the British 
placed upon the dinner-table. Could I have got an thniiders reached his vessels'evcii in their well -de- 
intclliffent Flemish farmer to assist me, I have lit- fended dock-yards, us was testified by several of 
tie doubt that I niisthl have sent you some interest- BieiiHiaviiif]; been sunk durinj? thebunibanliiient by 
ins information from that land of Goshen, where the oir Thoiiins Graham, of which the iiinsts yet re- 
liarid of the labourer is never /or an instant toldini iimin visible above water. I’he people of JVntwerp 
ill inactivity upon his bosom, and where the rich did not speak with mueh respect of the talents of 
soil npavs with ready {gratitude the pains bestowed Carnot, (their .governor duriiii? the siege,) eoiisider- 
in cultivation. Promptitude aftd regiilHrily, the sou* ed as an engineer, altlioiigli we have often lieard 
of all agricultural operations, are herein such active them mentioned with apiilauso in Kngland. They 
e.\ertioh, that before the corn is driv^ out of the pointed out the rcinaiiis of a siiiull fascine battery, 
field 111 which it has been reaped, the plough is at which was said to be irii.«plnced, and never to linve 
work upon the stubble, leaving only the ridges oc- done any exceutioih nsllie only ofleiisivc prepnrtion 
ciipied by the shocks. The fertility of the soil is made by order of this celebrated run tiieinaticiaii. In 
sonielbing iinequalUnl, even in our beat carse lands, other respects the citizens were agreeably deceived 
being generally a deep and iiiexhnustil^ mould, as in Carnot, whose anpointirieiit to the government of 
favourable for foreat-lrces os for cultivation. Cheap- the city was regarded with tlie greatest npprehen- 
ness IS th% natural companion of plenty ; and 1 sions by the iiilinbitants, who reincinbereu that lie 
should suppose that Brussels, considered as a capital, had been the minister and instriiiiient of Robes- 
wlierc every luxury can be commanded, is at present pie^c. He gave them, however, no reason to cnni- 
onc of the most economical places of residence in plain of him. and the necessary measures which ho 
Kiiropc. I began a brief computation, from which *adoptcd ^ uestroying such parts of the suburbs as 
it appeared, that I might support myself with those intiyfereawith the lire of the huttenes, and the de- 
comforts of luxuries which liahit has render^ ne- fence of the place, were carried into execution with 
cessary to me, maintaining at thctsairic time uccerit as much gentleness and moderation as the inlinhit- 
hospitalily, and a respectable appearance, for about ants could have expected. The town itself, being 
the sum of direct taxes which 1 pay to public in studiously spared by the clemency of the besieging 
Scothiml. Bui ere 1 had time to gniinbie at my lot, general, sullered but little from the British tire, 
came the comforlahlc recollec‘tion, that my humble though some houses were ruined by the bombs, and 
home in the iionii i.s belted in by the broad sea, and particularly the Douane^ or Freiicn eiistoin-liouse, 
divided from all the convulsions that have threaten- whose occiipunta had so long vexed the Flemings 
cd till* coiitiiienr, that no contending armies have by their extortion, that its destruction was regarded 
decided the fate of the world within ten miles of my by them wdtli gre.n#ioy. 

dw'i'litng, and that the sound of cannon never Ihdgiiini,, or Flanders, has of late acquired a new 
hroke'iny rr^t, unless as an curly Jcu-<fe~joie. These, political existence, as a principal part of the kingdom 
wMfh the various (:irciimstaiicos of safety and free- of the Netherlunus. I am no friend, m general, to 
doin con ricctc<l wdtli thorn, and arising out of them, the modern political legerdcinmn, which transfers 
are reasons more than .siitliciciit for deterniiiiing cities and distrietf from one state to aiiotlier, siib- 
inv preferenco in favour of my own liomely home. stitiUingthe “natural boundaries,” (a phrase invent* 
But for such as have bettor reasons than mere cd hy the French to justify their own usurpations,) 
Tcoiioniy for clioosing a short residence abroad, by assuming a river, or a chum of inouiitaiiis, or 
Brussels possesses gicat attractions. The English some other geographical line of domarcatiori, in- 
society there, so far as I saw it, is of the verv first stead of the moral limits, which have been drawn, 
order, and I understand that of the principal fanii- by habits of faith and loyalty to a particular* sove- 
lies of the Netherlands is accessible and pleasant, reign or form of government, hy agreement in poli- 
Tliis, however, is wandering from the promised tical and religious opinions, and hy resemblance of 
topics — revenotiin'l nofi moulons. language and manners; limits traced at hrst per- 

Thc farni-liouses and cottages in the Netherlands haps by the inHiicncc of ehance, but which have 
linve nil air of ease and comfort corresponding with been rendered snered and indelible by long course 
the healthy and contented air of their inhabitants, of time and the habits which it has gradually foster- 
Thut active industry, which eradicates every weed, cd. Arrondissements^ therefore, Indemnities, and 
prevents the appearance of waste and disorder, and all the other terms of modern dale, under sanction 
tiiriiscvery littlcpntch of garden ororcliard-ground to of which cities and districts, and even kingdoms, 
nrtive profit, is nowhere seentomore advantage than have been passed from one government to another, 
in the Netherlands ; and the Flemish painters as the property of lands and* slock is transferred 
copied from nature when they represented the by a bargain between private parties, have been 
groups of trees and thickets in which their cottages generally found to fail in their principal object, 
arc usually embosomed. These thickets, and the Either a general indifference to the form of govern- 
woods of A larger scale, which arc numerous and meat and its purposes, has been engendered in 
exienij^ve, Supply the inhabitants with fuel, though those whom superior force has thus rendered the 
there are also coal mines wrought to considerable sport of circumstances ; or, when the minds of the 
extent near (Jharleroi. The woods ore chiefly of population are of a higher and more vigorous order, 
beech, but varied with bgfches, oaks, and other trees, the, forced transference has only served to increase 
Thp pakiHjin particular, seem to find this a favourite their aflection to the country from which they have 
soil., and are to be sceq sprouting freely in situations beam torn, and their hatred against that to which 
where the surface, appears a light and loose sand, they are sidiijcctftl. The alienation of the Tyrol 
In the lower strata, no doubt, they find a clay soil from Austria may be quoted as an example of the 
better adapted to their nourishment. latter effect ; and , it is certain, that this iniquitous 

The forests of Flanders were formerly of a more habit of transferring allegiance in the poss from 
valuable description that at present, for the trees fit one state to another, without consulting cither 
for ship- timber have been in a great measure cut the wishes or the prejudices of those from whom 
down by Bonaparte’s orders, in his eager desire to it is claimed, has had the former consequences of 
create a navy at Antwerp. Nothing could better promoting a declensum of public spirit among tho 
mark the immensity of his projects, and the exten- smaller districts of Germany. Upon the map, 
Bive means which he had combined for their execu- indeed, the new acquisitions are traced witli the 
tion, than the magnificent dock-yards which ho same colour w'hich distinguishes the original doini- 
created in that city. Tfie huge blocks of hewn stone, nions of the state to which they are atfadied, and 
of the mpst^ beautiful gray colour and closest grain, in the accompanying gazettei^r, we read that such 
each weighing from two to four tons, which were a city, with its hhertiea, containing so many thou- 
cniployed in facing the large and deep basins which sand souls, forma now a part of the population of 
lie constructed, were brought hy water from the such a k ngdom : but can this be seriously sup- 
quarries of Charlerqi, at the' distance of sixty miles posed (at least until the lapse of centuries) to coi^- 
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vw to t]ic 9ul)jftota, thus iransferrt'il, that love and | too surely sented, and the times, if may be hoped, 
atfoetioii to thiiir iu*\v dynasty of rulers, that rover- I loo liberal, for sueh fiihiiinntions to interfere with 
oiieo for the instifutipiis in i‘lii|rc‘]i and state, those j tlie proi;;ressof toleration. Meaiiwlide, the kin^lle- 
wholesoiiic and honest prejndiees in i^avour of the ^ jjleeta nothing that fairly can be done to concihato 
political society to wliieli we helorig, which go so j his new Catholr.: suhjeets. lie has recently pledged 
f|*r ill forming the love of our native country ?; himself to use his utmost exertions te recover from 
Care I for thelimbs^ the thewes, the sinews of a j the possession of the French the pictures winch 
man— Give me the spirit !”— -and when the stipiila- tln*y earned off froip various churches m the Nelli- 
tious of a treaty, or the decrees of a conqueror, enn erlnnds, and paitieiilarly from Krussols and Ant- 
transfer, witii the lands and houses, the love, faith, werp. Among the last, was theclief d’lruvreof Ru- 
niid attachment of the inhabitants, I will behove f hens, the Descent fre.iii the Cross, which, with two 
that sneli arrendissemeniN make a wliolesuiiie and corresponding pictures relative to the same subject, 
lisefiil nart of the state to which they are assigned, otieo liung t^aive the high altar in tlie iiiagnifle.ent 
Until then the attempt seems imieli like that of a church at Antwerp, where the eopartments, which 
cliarlatan who should essify to eiigrafr, as a ii^fiil they once filled, remain still vaeniil, to remind the 
and scrvieeahle litiih. mum the person of one patient, citizens of their loss. All the other ornaments of 
the arm or leg which he has just amputated from that church, as well as of the enthedral, shared tiie 
another. fate of this- masterpiece, excepting only a painting 

Rut though it sr'ems in general sound and good which Rubens exeeiilcd to decorate the chapel in 
doctrine, to beware of removing ancient landmarks, wdiich he himself lies buried ; and wliirdi an unusu- 
aiid although the grrat misfortunes of Europe may al feeding of respect and propriety prevented the 
be perliajM traeeil to the |)nrtirion of Poland, in spoilers from tearing away from his tomb. Tlie 
wdiieh this attempt was first made upon the footing composition of the picture is soineihiiig curious : for 
of open vioh rice, yet the imion hetweeij the Low under the representation of a Holy Family, and vu- 
Couniries and the States «)f ilolhind must Iqt ad- rious characters of the New Testament, the artist 
mined to form a grand exeepiion to the general rule, has .naiuted his grandfather, his father, his three 
It is, indeed, ratlier a restoration of the natural wives, and his mistress, the last in the character ' 


union wliieli sulisistf'd before (he time of Philip the 
Sceoiid, than a iiew'-moilelled arrangement of t»T- 
ritorv; the unsettled situation of Flaiider.s, in par- 
ticular, having long been such as to make it the 
tMiinmon and ordinary stage, upon which all tlie i 
prize- fight ITS of Europe, deiaded their quarrels. To I 
a people too often ahatidoned to the subaltern op- 
pression of governors .uent froft their foreign mas- 
ters, It is no small boon to be placed umler a mild 
and niitigatetl monnrehy, and united w’lth n nation 
whose eustoms, habits, and language, arc so simi- 
lar to tlieir own. >^till, huw'cver, aueh is the influ- 
ence of ilie Hcpanite feelings atuf opinions acquired 
during the Inpse of two centuries, tliat many preju- 
dices remain to be smoothed away, and much jea- 
lousy to he allayed, and .soothed, before the good 
inlliiofiee of the union can be completely felt. 

_ The first and most irritating- cause of apprehen- 
sion* is the dillcrenee of religion. The Flemings 
are very zealou.s, and verv ignorant Catholics, over 
whom their clergy have apn'portional power. The 
King’s declared purpose of toleration has greatly 
alarmed tins powerful body, and the nerve wdiicli 
has thus been touehed has not failed to vibrate 
through the whole body politic. The Bishop of 
Ghent, formerlv a great adherent and ally of Rona- 
arfe, has found his conscience alariiiingty twinged 
y so o nil nous a dcelarutum on the part of a Cal- 
vinistij luouareh, and has already made his reuioii- 
stranee ag.iinst this ifarl of the jiroposed eonstitulioii 
in a pastoial le tter, which is couched in very deter- 
mined language.* Rut the prewiit royal family are 

* 1 Uikn thin oppiirlnnity ti* anmiiinve thn I’orrertiun iif ii very 
pni-jM ^■rKl^ in tjii* (irhl t'liitinii iiftlHw r.efterri, wlwm ttic nniiin 

of till* Uioiiup o( l.im'luii(. (lirnUKliiiUiiiiiliirinatKin, Ikvii inaorteil 

for ilmt (it till* Bifhop of lihmt Tin* ••\foiil of iIhk inii«tako. 
wliic.li I iJiTply rt-'ri'T. will Ih’ lo-st uiiiliTiiliHifl liy llif fiillowiiiff 
j*xtr.ict (null 11 IfiiiT, 111 wliicli it is piiiiitod out iiiitl rorn'ctiil 
fill! iint III iriiv ol thi* writer ih lM*jf)nfl liHpiile, and I'liiit rendily 
'"“ceirMi-.y of lio imteH, ilionph taken iiihiii thefipot. 
llio lli'iiiop of L.u*Be Hi.a never nil uiihereiil or ally of Ilon.'i- 
parte. On tUe oonlriiry, ilri^ eii fniin Iih itfinnpaliiy or liislniprir. 
(liir ftii’.sec ol I.ioffe was fornierk' luilli,) lie lovR mfiiire at llali!i- 
liooiip, where Iim nssideiiee lius, 1 tK>lie\’e, ever lioeii, niul wlnjrc he 
lias never eeuHwl to emoy the nj!»|»ei;t of lliride who wer« iiiiMt oii- 

K anil to Uie \iewH of tin; iiKuriier. So tiir from hH nonMcieiico 
vinir hei-n iilnnni.iirly I winued liythekiriQ'n pniiMmed toleration, 
that, reooniiiiendeil tiy his niiueHiy to the ArclibmlHiprie. of Mu- 
lincR III the mom o 1 tlie AI.Im* do Pnidt. he rnpinrud to UruKHela 
wlwu the coiwtiliiiion wan propoHed, and iirted tliere, at a very 
eriUcul iniftiioiit m the iiioo stnAniioiiAMuptiortcroftliuivory tole- 
ration wliieh he ir HceiiNed an erronnouKly hr Imvinir uppormI 
You, who were potent with meat IlnisRelR when IhuronKtitnlHin 
of the Ixiw CouiitneR whs prmMiRed and iidopted. w.-n- ii pemonnl 
witnoRRof tlio laiidahle coinliirt o| thiR wnrlliv prelntd. and ran 
Rin-ak of It HR il i]e*erveii. ll would liiivc>been inURMsilile for the 
BirIiiip of LieiTH to havo iRRUed u iiaRhinl lei ter, not only of the 
nutnre »n qneHtion. Imt of nnv, kind wimtiwor ; heeaiMe. fhiwixh 
•till Rtyifl'i BiRliop. he hiiR in etiert no dme-i-i. that of Liece hnv- j 
inK tM>cn alioliRiiea diirine iiu> Preiu'lioeeupanev. I Rluiuldroii- 
reive tin; prelate whoRe name i-ouht to Imve lN>en nted in thig ' 
part of the work, to be the Rushop of tU'eiit. to wlicmi nil that Iirr 
thus been errouooiuiy attributed to tlic Prince Bl^hop of Lieipi 


the \argiii Mary, to w'hoin the others are rendering 
homage. " He has also introduced his own portrait, 
a noble martial figun-, dressed in armour, and in (ho 
act of unfurling a haiiner. Whatever may he thought 
of the decorum of sueh a pieture painted for such a 
place, the beauty of liie exeeiitioii eaiiiiot he ^ui}i- 
ciontly admired. While the English traveller is call- 
ed upon for once to acknowledge the moderation of 
the French, who have left at least one inormnientof 
art in the phiec to whiidi it was must ajipropriate, 
ho will probably wish they Iiad carried ofi with them 
tlie trasli of wax figures, wiiieh, to the disgrace of 
good taste and common sense, are still tlie object. s of 
Iiopular adoration. Al)stracti;d from all polemies, one 
can easily conceive that the sight of uri interesting 
painting, refiresenting to oiir material organs thepor<- 
Iriiit of a saint, or an iifleeting scene of scripture, may 
not only he an appropriate ortuinieiit in the temple of 
worship, hut, like chiirch-iiiiisic. may have its t-llect 
in fi.\iiig the attention, and aiding the devotion of 
the coiigregalion. ll may be also easily understood, 
and rendily forgiven, tliat when kneeling before the 
v<Ty altar to which our ancestors in rruiihlc resort- 
ed for comfort, we may he grndiiiillv h-d to annex a 
superstitious reverence to the place itself : but when, 
in the midst of sueh a ealhedral ns that of Antwerp, 
one of the grandest pieces of Gothic architecture 
which F.uropc can sliow, — when among the long- 
drawn aisles and lofty arches, which seem almost the 
I work of deiiii-gods, so miieh does the art and toil 
' bestow'ed sinrmss what modem times can nrcseiit, 
-whim, in the midst of such a scene, we finii a wax 
figure of the Virgin, painted, patched, fiizzled, arid 
powdered ; with a tarnislieil satin gowb, (the skirt 
held mi by two eheruhs,) paste ear-rings and ne< k- 
lacc, dillcriiig in no respect, hut in size, fn'nn the 
most paltry doll that ever was sold in a tny-shop ; 
and observe this incongruous and ridiculous swamy 
the object of fervid and zdalous adoration, from the 
votaries who ure kneeling before it, we see theidola- 
iry of the Romi.sh Church in'a pointof viev' disgust- 
ing and hunuliuiing as that of hneient Egypt, and 
cease to wonder at the obstinacy of the prelate afore- 
said, and that part of the priesthood, who fear the 
light which universal loicrniioii would doubtless 
throw upon the benighted worship of their gn*at 
Diana. In the meanwhile, the pfoinise of the king 
to procure restoration of the pictures, is received by 
mo.st of the Flemings as a pledge, that the religion 
winch he himself professes, will not prevent Ids in- 
' tm'sting himself in that of the Catholics ; and I 
think there can be little, dofsbt that, under the gra- 

will Rviir.tly apply, except, thut I am uni uwure of Iim bavins, aa 
Rtnied 111 llip pace, im<l brrthten in Iur iiit<ileraiiP4>, nt leuai 
eiiHmpnl hretliren, tlie Iluliiip uf 'fniirimy having iN'en tho cmly 
l•Hll^p of liic Nvthurluiuia who iidupiuil.a Riiiiilur courau of opuo* 
utiiin." 
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diinl influence of time and example, the grosser ] 

1 *omla of superstition will be ta- 
lere, ns in other Catholic countries. 

The Dutch have a mow? worldly subject of jealousy 
in flic stule of their commerce, whifth cannot hut he 
mnte.'mlly aUccted by the opening of the Scheldt, 
whenever that desirable event shulliinvfj taken place, | 
..nd al io by the principal residem’c of the government 
being changed from the Hague to Brussels. But 
they are a reflecting people, and are already aware 
that the operation of both thesfi changes will l>e alo\# 
anri gradual ; for c-ommerccis not at once transferreil 
from the channels in which it has long^owed ; and 
for some time, at least, family recollections and at- 
tachments will make the royal family frequent resi- 
dents Hi Holland, notwithstanding the charms of the 
p:dace of Laeken. In the meanwhile, the Dutch gain 
the niestirnahle advantage of having tho^batlle turn-, 
ed from their gates, and of enjoying the protection 
of a strong barrier ])lnced at a distance from their 
own frontier,- -blessings of thenisejves sufficient to 
compensate the inconvenience which they may for 
a time sustain, until they transfer their capital and in- 
dustry to the new cliunnels otiured for them by the 
union. 

Ndthing could have happened so fortunate far the 
popularity of the lumse of OrangeyBas the active and 
eiifTiretic e.haractiT of the h<*reditary pryicu. His 
w'hole hi'haviuur during the uclioiis of C^uatre Bras - 
and Waterloo, and the wound which (it iiiiiy beal- ; 
most said fortunately) ho received upon the latter I 
oeciisioii, have already formed the strongest bond of! 
union betwocii his family and their now subjects. ! 
long unscocuHiomed to have sovereigns who coulii ' 
lead them to battle, ami shed their blood in the na- : 
tiiinal dofeiiei*. The military force, which he is at ■ 
this iiibmcntpenieiually increasing, isof a respectable 
desenplion: for, though some of the Belgian troops 
behaved ill during the bite brief campaign, there wmtc 
other cor;)s, and particularly infantry and artillery, 
both Dutch and ricniiiigs, whose firniness and dis- 
cipline cqiialled those of any regiments in the flold. 
•*l’lie hrnrfif Jitlirns are nniiirally proud of the iiiili- 
tarv glory they have acciuired, as well as of the prince 
who led them on. In every corner of Brussels there 
weielinlhid-siiimTS bellowing out songs in praise of 
the pi nice and his followers. I, who am a collector 
of iiopiilarefliisioiis, did not fail to purclia.se specimens 
of tht‘ Flemish minstrelsy, in which, by the way, 
there IS no more mention of the Duke of Wellington, 
or of John Bull, than if .Tohn Bull and his illustrious 
p'Oiral had nothing todo with the battle of Waterloo. 

This little orni.ssionof the Flemish bards proceeds, 
ho\ifl'\er, from no disinclination to the Duke or to 
Luiutlarid. On the contrary, our woiindeil received 
during their illness, and arc yet experiencing during 
t 111 ir cutivaleseeiice, the most afliicting marks of kind- 
ness and nlteiition from the inhabitants of Brussels. 
'I’lirse acts of friendship tow'ards their allies were 
not suspended (as will sometimes happen in this 
w(»Hd) imtfl the chance of war had decided in favour 
^ of the English. Even on the 17th, when the defeat 
of Bluiflicr, and the retreat of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, authorized them to entertain the most gloomy 
apprehensions for their own safety, as well as to fear 
the ven&'ancc of the French for the partiality they 
towards their enemies, the kind citizens 
ot Irirussiila were not deterri'd from tlic exercise of 
Kindness and hospitality. They were seen meeting 


since many of tliebighest andmiost respeetnlde clas- 
S€*s threw pride and delii'acy aside to mmi.ster to the 
wants of the sutrerers. On tlu’ir part, the Flemings 
were often eompidled to admire the ('ruiiifanee niul 
nardihood of their patients. “ Your eoiinirymeii,’' 
said a lady to ine, who spoke our language w'rll, 
arc made of iron, and not of flesh ami blood. I 
saw a wounded Highlander stagger along the street, 
‘lupporting himself by the rails, and said to him, I 
ini afraid you are severely hurt. ‘1 was born in 
Loeliaber,* answered the poor fellow, ‘ and 1 do not 
care for a wound but ere 1 could complete niyotier 
of shelter and as.sistanee, he sunk down at my feet 
a dying man.'* lii omxhonse in Brussels, oeeimied 
by; a respctMnhle innniifactiirer and his two si.sters, 
thirty wounded soldiers were reeeivi*d, nursed, hul, 
and watched, the only liihoiir of the niedienl atten- 
dants being to prevent their hosts from giving the pa- 
tients wine, and more nourishing food than suited 
their situation. We may hope the reciprocal benefits 
of defeneeand of hospitality will be hum remembered, 
farming a kindly eonnexioh between England and a 
country, whieh, of all others, may be most properly 
termed bar natural ally. 

1 iiiivc again wandiTod from ngricultiire into poli- 
ties and military affairs, but I have little to add wbifh 
properlv belongs to your department, since 1 have no 
doubt that you have already s-ate in judgment upon 
the Flemish plough, rake, and hayfork, presenierl to 
the Highland Society by one of its most active nien- 
bers. The most reiniirkuble implement of agricul- 
ture whieh fell under my ob.servation was a sort of 
hooked stiek, which the reaper holds in his left hand, 
anil uses to collect and la)«the corn as he cuts it 
with a short seytlir. 'fhe operation is very speedy, 
for one nersoi. engaged in it can keep two or three 
constantly employed in binding the sheafs. But 1 
suppose it would only answer where the* ground is 
level and free, from stones. • 

The.Airniturcof tne Flemings, and, giuierally speak- 
ing, their implements of labour, &t\ nave a curious 
correspondence with wdiat we have been iieeustoined 
to consider ns their national character; being strong 
and solid, but eliinisy and inelegant, and having a 

a mat deal mure suhsminee employed in eunstrycting 
icni than seems at all necessary. Thus the lever 
of an ordinary draw-well is gciuTally one long tree ; 
and their wagons and barges are as liiigc and heavy 
as the horses which draw them. The same cuni- 
hruiis solidity which distinguishes the feniale figures 
of Ruben.s, may he trni'ed in the donie.stie iriiplcmcnls 
and contrivances of his ruuntryiiieii. None would 
have entertained you more, than the appurntiis pro- 
vided for securing^ a horse wliiio in the act of being 
shod, a casein which our Viileans trust loan ordinary 
halter and their own address. ,Bul a Flemish horao 
is iiiiinurod w'ithin n wooden erection of about hia 
own size, having a solid roof, siip))urted by four mas- 
sive posts, such as a Briiish eari)entrr would use to 
erect a harbour-crane. The animal’s head is fasten- 
ed between two of these huge, eoliiniiis with as many 
chains and cords as might have served to hind Baron 
Trciick ; and the foot which i.s to he shod is secured 
in a pair of stocks, which extend between two of 
the upright beams. This is hardly worth writing, 
thougli ridiculous to look at ; but there is eoniclhing, 
as Anstey says, " so clumsy and cluneh” in the mas- 
sive Btrciigilt 4 )f tile apparatus, in the very uiineecs 
sary extent of the precaution, and in the w'nstc o» 
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LETTER XI. 

TO THE SAME. 

Road to Parii-VnIcncicnnoH— Ourriflon of Valcneiennos—DHmay 
of till* IriliiiliilaniH— DwImndiMl (iiirrMini of Coiitlo-'l'jxtoriiiiiiii 
of tluj liinkutiiiurM— Fiviich Roads—Aiipeuriuico of tho Coiui'.ry 
Riv«>n— Ctiurclit*s -Forlifiud Tuwim -Wuiiiof Hiimri of Pcn- 
il.il of Furni-lioiwod--of Kiiclotiun‘fl - Modi* of Fcodiiiir 

Cttttli!— Want of Coiiiitry-.S':iiti» •Fronoli Foru.iU-Kiclinuin) of 
the Hull— Mhd Ainliilioii of tlin French— llelaiiiiiion—Koragiiiif 
PartiHit— Odd Ruiicouiiler— UoiirlMJii UiidauH—Stiict l)wci|iliuo 
of tliu UntiHli— Miliinry Licciimo of the Frii-MiaiM- Alilitary Mi 
tlioil of Pickioff l.ockH -liitoriMUii;; Ailveiituro lii-itrcM; ot a 
FIuoimIi l*eaiiuiit at tliu Iona of Ins HiinuM— IlHcuiiiliirta felt by 
the UritiMli— Reitulatioiia oi INiKta nwiHTted- Towiia -'Cainbray 
— Peruiiiio -Altiicliinriit of tliu Feoplo in Uiu Towns to the 
RoiirhoiiM -Fetus on the ReHtnniiiori- Font do 8t Maxonce— 
Sisnhs Rinid to iMiitiitilh -Korust of Ohuntilly-l'hiiiiiilly oc* 
cupiud by tbu I’rimmaiiii— Fiilacu .*<tuMo of ibu Fniicu ol Conde 
—Rums of thul'alucu~Lu FuUt Ciiuluuu -Rums of the Palace. 

I HAVE now, niy dear friend, rnnclnHl Paris, after 
travers^inpr tho road from Knis-ojls to this conquered 
capital tlirou}?li Hi;tht.s and souiids of war, and yet 
more terrible inarkH of its recent rava.iios. The tune 
was interesting:, for nlihocgli our route presented no 
reiil danger, yet it was not, upon some 4)ecasiqns, 
vithoiit aiieli an appearance of it a.s naturally t« im- 
press a civilian with a eorrespondina degree of 
alarm. All was indeed now to me, and the scenes 
which 1 hclield were sueli as press most deeply on 
the feelings. 

We were Ibllowitig the route of the victorious Eng- 
lish army, to whieh siieeoiirs of every sort, and reni- 
forceinonta of troo])s rei'ciitly landed in Flanders, 
were pressing eagerly forward, so that the towns 
and roads were filled w^ith Knti.«ui and foreign troops. 
For the war, although ended to all useful and essen- 
tial purposes, could hot in some places he said to hi 
actually finished. Condt* had surrendered hut a few 
days liefore, and Valenciennes still held out, and, as 
rejiorl iiirurnicd ua,^wa8 to underj^o a renewal ol the 
boinbfirdiiitiit. Another and contrary rumour assu- 
red us that an nrmistice had taken place, and that, 
7wn-conihafnnfs\ t\\ii garrison would permit a 
party even as alarming as our own to pass through 
the town without interruption. 1 felt certainly a de- 
gree «.r curiosity to see the inosfforniuluble operation 
of modern war, but, as 1 was far from wishing the 
city of Valenciennes to have been burnt for iiiy 
amusement, wc wisre happy tq find that tho latter 
report was accurate. Accordingly we passed the 
works and batteries of the besiegers uiKiuestiuncd 
by the Dutch and Prussian viih-tles, who were 
stalking to and fro upon their posts, and proceeded 
to the gale uf the place, where we underwent a brief 
cxaiiiiiiatioii from the noii-coiiimissionod othcer on 
duty, wlio looked at our passports, reuiiesteii to know 
if we were military meii, and being answered in the 
negative, periiiittcd us to enter a dark, ill-built, and 
dirty town. “And these are the men,” I thought, 
as 1 eyed the ill-dn'S.sed and ragged soldiers upon 
duty at the gates uf Valenciennes, “these are the 
men who hiive turned the world upside down, and 
whose nniiie has been the night- mare of Europe, 
since most of this generation nave written man !’’ 
They looked ugly and dirty and savage enough cer- 
tainly, hut seemed to have little siiperioriiy in strength 
or appearance to the Dutch or Belgians. There was, 
indeed, in the air and eve of the sol^iiers of Bonaparte, 
Iforsneh these military mfcn still callml themselves, | 
something of pride nnri self-elation, that indicated 
undaunted eonfulenee in their own skill and valour; 
but they appeared disunitc'il and dhsornaiiized. Borne 
wore the white euekade, others still displa\T.d the 
tri-coiour, and one prudent fellow had, for his own 
amusement and that of his comrades, stuck both in 
his hat at oiice^ so as to make a cocarde de nmve- 
nance, which niiglit suit ehher party that should get 
uppermost. We were not riermitted to go upon the 
ramparts, and I, did not think it necessary to walk 
about a town in possession of a hostile soldiery 
left to the freedom of their own will. The inhabit- 
ants looked dejected OJid unhappy, oiid our landlady, 
far from displaying the livciinessof a French woman, 
was weeping-ripe, and sc'omed ready to burst into 
* tears at every qucbtiou which wc put to hoc. Their 


apprehensions had boon considerably relieved by 
General Key having himself assumed the white cock- 
ade ; but as he still refused to admit any of the allied 
troops within the city, there remained a great doubt\ 
, whether the alliQa would content themselves with 
' the blockade, to which they had hitliorto restricted 
j their operations against Valenciennes. The inhabit- 
ants were partial, the landlady said, to the English, 
with whom they were well acqnainled. as Valen- 
eiciines had been a principal depot for the prisoners 
Uf war ; but they deprecated their town being occu- 
pied by the Prussians or Belgians, in whoso lenity 
they seenied?to place but little reliance. 

On the road next day wc met with very undesira- 
ble company, being the disbanded garrison of Cond *, 
whom the allies had disiiiissed after occupying that 
town. There is, you may have remarked, something 
sinister in tiie appearonee of a common soldier of 
any country when he is divested of his uiiiforiii. The 
martial. gait, look, and manner, and the, rcmainiim 
I articles of military dress whieh he has retained, 

' being no longer combined with that neatness 
which argues, that the individual makes part of a 
civilized army, si^m menacing and ominous from the 
want of that assurance. If this is the case even 
with Ahe familiar faces of our own soldiery, the wild 
and swarthy features, mustaches, and singular dress, 
of foreigners, added much, ns may well he siiiiposi'd, 
of the )ooK pf banditti to tho garrison of (!)oiid '. They 
were, indeed, a true saiiiplc of the desperate school 
to whieh they belonged, for it was not many days 
since they had arrested and put to death a French 
loyalist oirioer named Gordon, solely for summoning 
them to surrender the town to the king. For this 
/!._ brother of the imirdered individual is now 
invoking vengeance, but as yet fruitlessly, at the court 
of tlie Tuillerics. These desperadoes, strolling in 
hands of eight or ten or twenty, as happened, occupied 
the road tor two or three miles, and sullen resentment 
and disr'ontent might easily be traced m their looks. 
They offered us no rudeness, however, hut content* 
ed themselves with staring hard at us, as a tnien- 
lent-looking fellow would now and then call out 
Vice It Hoi ! and subjoin an epithet or two to show 
that it was uttered in no mood of loyal respect. 
At every cross-road two^ or throe dropped oil* from 
the niiiin body, after going, with becoming grace, 
thmugh the eeremoiiy of eriibrnriiig and kissing tiie.ir 
greasy eoiiipaiiions. The thought iiivoliiiitarily 
pressed itself upon our mind, what will become of 
these men, and what of the tnousiinds who, in simi- 
lar eireiinistnnees, are now restored to civil life, wilh 
all the wild habits and ungovernod passions which 
war and license have so long fostered'! Wilh the 
lion lie down with the kid, or the trained frtHihooter 
return to the peueealile and laborious pursuits of civil 
industry 7 Or oie they not more likely to beg, borrow, 
starve, and steal, until some unhappy opporliimty 
shall again give them ft standard and a ehiellain? 

Wc were glad when we got free of our military 
fellow-travellers, with wHom 1 shoukl not liave 
chosen to iiicet by night, or in solitude, being e.xact- 
ly of their appearance who would willingly say, 
'Stand,** to a true man. But we had no deprei fat ions 
to eomiilnin of, excepting the. licensed extortions of 
the innkeepers,— a m at ter'of which you a^e the les-s 
cntitli'd to complain, bceauscy every prudent traveller 
makes his bargain for his riiireshments apd lodging 
before he suffers the baggage to ' be taken from bis 
carriage. Each reckoning is, therefore, a formal 
treaty betwi^ n you and iniiie host or hostess, ni 
whieh you have your own negligence or indifference 
to blame, if you ore very inueli overreached. It is 
scarce necessary to add, that thetivorst and poorest 
inns are the most expensive in proportion. But 1 
ought not to omit informing you, that notwithstand- 
ing a mode of conducting their ordinary business, so 
much savouring of imposition, there is no just-room 
to charge the French with more direct nabits of 
dishonesty. Your baggage and money are always 
safe from theft or depredation : and when 1 ha|>- 
peiied to forget a small writing-box^ in which there 
was actually some money, ana which had the ap- 
pearance of being inteiiaed for securing valuable 
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or tides, an ostler upon horseback overtook our 
carriaj^e with it before I hud discovered niy mis- 
take. Yet it would have cost these people only a 
lie to say they knew nothing of it, .especially as 
their house was full of soldiers of dinerent nations, 
whose presence certainly afforded au sufficient apo- 
logy for the flisappearance of such an article. 1 his 
incident gave me a favourable opinion of this dass 
of society in France, as possesseil at least of that 
sort of limited honesty which admits of no pecula- 
tion excepting in the regular way of business. 

'riic road from Brussels to Paris is, in its ordinal^ 
state, destitute of objects to interest the traveller. 
The higliways, planned by Sully, atfd completed 
by his foliowiTs in oifice, have a magnificence else- 
where unknown. Their great breadth ar^cs the 
little value of ground at the time they were laid out ; 
but the perfect state in which the central causeway 
is ninintaiiied, renders the passage excellent even 
ill the worst weather, while the large track of ground 
on each side gives un ample facility to use a softer 
road during the more favourahle season. They 
art; usually shadowed by triple rows of elms, and 
frctjueritly of fruit-trees, which have a rich and plea- 
sant elfect. Hut much of the picturesque delights^ 
of travelling arc lost in France, owing to the very 
cireumsianecs which have rendered the rowls so 
exerllrnt. For ns they were al^ made by the au- 
thority of a guvornnient, whieli possessed and exer- 
cised the power of going as directly frcun one point 
to another as the face oT the country admitted, they 

f irchervi* conininnly that long and inflexible straight 
iiic, of all others least promising to the traveller, 
wii ) longs for the gradual openings of landscape af- 
fordf'd by a road, which, in sweet and varied mo- 
dulation. “ winds round the eorn-ricld and the hill 
of viiu s,'’ being turned as it were fnnii its forward 
and stniiglit direction liy respect for aiieient proper- 
ty and poss( ssion, sonic feeling for the domestic 
privacy and convonieiici*, some sympathy even for 
the prejudices and parlialiiii's, of a proprietor, i 
I'lve not the stoical virtue of a Brutus, even in lay- 
jiiig out n turn pike- road, and sliould augur more 
happily of a country (were there nothing else to 
judge by) where the public apiiears to have given 
oeeasioiinlly a little way to spare private property 
and donie.'<tic seclusion, than of one where the higfi 
road goes right to its mark without respect to either. 
Ill the Inner case it only proves the authority of 
tliose who administer the govcriiiiient ; in the for- 
mer, it indicates respect for private right^ for 
the iirotcctioii of which government itself is insti- 
•■■rej. 

H*it the traveller in France upon my late route, 
has less occasion than elsewhere Ui regret the rec- 
lihiicar direction of the road on which he journeys, 
for the country ofi'ers no pie.turesque beauty. The 
rivers are sluggish, and have fiat uninteresting 
banks. In the towns tlicTC sometimes occurs a 
elmrch worth visiting, but no other remarkable build- 
in:.' of any^kind ; and the sameness of the architec- 
ture of thiilSth century, to which period most of 
them may oe referred, is apt to weary the attention 
when you have visited four or five churches in the 
course of two days. The fortifications of the towns 
arc of the modern kind, and consequently more 
forinidable than picturesque. Of those feudal cas- 
tles which add such a. venerable grace to the land- 
scape iirinaiiy places of Fiiglandaiid Scotland, I 
have not seen one either ruinous or entire. It would 
seem that the policy of -Louis XL, to call up his 
nobility from tlicir estates to the court, and to 
render them as far as possible dependent upon the 
crown,— a policy^ndirectly seconded by the destruc- 
tion of the noble families which took place in the 
civil wars of the Lcamie, and more systematically 
by the observed during the reign of Louis 
XIV.,— had succeeded so entirely, as to root out 
almost all traces of the country having ever been 
possessed by a noblesse eamya^nard^ who found 
|heir importance, their power, and tlieir respectabi- 
lity, dependent on the attachment of the peasants 
among whom they lived, and over whom their in- 
terest extended. There are no ruins of their an- 
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j cient and defensible habitations ; and the few, the 
very few country liouaes which the traveller seeOi 
resemble those built in our own country about the 
reign ot Queen Anne ; while the grounds about 
^ j**!?**®* L neglec'led, the fences brokeOt 

and the whole displaying that appearance of wastes 
wnicn deforms a property after the absence of a 
proprietor for some years. 

The furious patriots oi the Revolution denounced 
w'nr against castles, and prucliiimed peace to tlie 
cottage. Of the former they found comparatively 
few to destroy, and of the latter, in the English 
sense of the won!, there were as few to bo protcct- 
jCd. The cultivator of the fields in Fran,.., whe- 
ther fanner or peasant, does not usually live in a 
detached farm-house, or cottage, but in one of the 
villages with which the country uboundH. This 
circuinstance, which is not altogether imlificreiit, 
so far as it concerns rural economics, blemishes 
greatly the beauty of the landscape. The solitary 
farm- Mouse, with its little dependencies of cottages, 
is in itself a beautiful object, while it seldoms fails to 
excite in the mind, the idea of the natural and sys- 
tematic dependanoe of a few virtuous cottagers upon 
anopiilet:^ and industrious fanner, who exercises over 
them a sort of natural and patriarchal authority, 
which has not the less iiifiiicnce because the suL- 
jectiun ot] the hinds, and their submission to their 
superior, is in s:mie degree volmitury. A large vil- 
lage, composed of many fanners and small prouric- 
tor.«^ who hire their labourers at large, and without 
distinction, from amongst the poorer class of the 
same town, is more open to the feuds and disputes 
which disturb limnan society, always least virtuous 
and orderly when handed in crowtls together, and 
when uninfiiieiieifl by the reslrniiits of examnlo 
and of authority, approaching, as clo.sely ns may he. 
to their own station in society. 

Another iiiicomrortabli! appearance in French 
landscape, is the total want^f enclosure. The 
ground is sediilonsly and industriously cultivated, 
and niiparently no portion of it is left without a crop. 
But tile want of hedges and .he<lge-row trees gives 
to an eye nceiistomed to the richness of England, a 
strange appearance of waste and neglect, even where 
you are conyinced,aon a closer examination, that 
there exists in reality neither tlic one nor thi^otlier. 
Bc.sideS; there is necessarily an absence of oil those 
domestic, animals which add so much in reality, as 
well as ill pairiiing and descriptive poetry, to the 
beauty of a country. Where there are no enclosures, 
and where, at the same lime, llie land is under crop, 
it is plain that the painter must look in vain for his 
groups of cattle, sheep, and liorse.s, as the poet must 
miss his lowing herd and bleating Hock. The cuttle 
of France arc accordingly fed in the lorge straw* 
yards which belong to each Metairicy, or farm-house, 
and the sheep are chiefiy gra^>d in distant tracts of 
open pasture. The former practice, as a mode of 
keeping not only the stall-fed bullocK, but. the cows 
dcstin^ for the dairy, has been hailed with accla- 
mation in our own country by many great agricultu- 
rists, and by you among others. But until I shall 
be quite assured that the rustic economics profit by 
this edict of penictual imprison incnt against the 
milky mothers of the herd, in proportion to the dis- 
comfort of the peaceful anil useful animal thus 
scquestennl from its natural habits, and to the loss 
of natural bqauty in tlw rural landscape, thus de- 
prived of its most pleasing objects, 1 would willingly 
move fur a writ of Habeas Corpus in favour of poor 
Cnimtnic, made a bond-slave in a free country. At 
any rate, the total absence of cattle from the fields, 
gives a dull and unanimated air to a French land- 
scape. ■ 

In travelling ahso through such parts of France as 
I have seen, the eye more particularly .longs for that 
succession of country-seats, with their acronmani- 
ments of parks, imriicns, and paddocks, which not 
only furnish the highest ornaments of an English 
lanilsenpe, but afibrd the best and rao^ pleasing 
signs of the existence of a mild and beneficent aris- 
tocracy of land-holders, giving a tone to. the opmiona 
of those around them, not by the despotism of feudu 
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authority and direct power, but, as we have already 
said of the t'ariiier, l)y«ahti gradual and impercuiitibio 
influence, which property, joined with education, 
naturally acquires ovcj the more hunilde cultivator 
of the soil. It is the least evil consequence of the 
absence of the proprietor, that with him vanish those 
iniproveinenta upon the soil, and upon the face of 
nature, which arc produced hy opulence, under the 
uidanee of taste. The eye in this country seldoni 
wells with delight upon trees uro win;;, siiiKle or in 
groups, at large and unconflned, for the sole piirposi 
of urnainent, and casling their unrestrained vegeta- 
tion and profusion of shade with such as, being 
trained solely for the axe, have experienced constant 
restraint from the closeness-of the masses in w'hich 
they are planted, and from The knife of the primer. 
The French forests theiiiHelve.s, when considcicd in 
their general cflcct, though neeossarily huth nume- 
rous and extensive, ns furnishing the principal fiti'l 
used hy the inhabitants, arc not generally so disposed | 
as to niiike an interesting part of the scenery. The 
trees are seldom seattered into broken groups, and 
never arranged in hedge-rows, unless hy the sides of 
the highways. Large woods, or rather masses of 

B lions, eaniiot and do not supply thi^variety ofl 
!npe nflbnled by detached groves, or thcwich 
and clothed appearance formed hy a variety of inter- 
secting lines composed of single trees. 

The absence (if enclosures gives also, at least to 
our eyes, an unimproved and iK'gIrcted air to this 
eonntry. Kut upon clo.se inspection, the traveller is 
satisfied that the impression is inaccurate. The soil 
is rich, generally speaking, and every part of the land 
is cari'fully cropped and culti voted. Although, there- 
fore, tlie ground being uiidiyided, jixcept hy the colour 
of the various crops by which iris oc(Mtpied, has, at 
first sight, that waste and impoverished appearance 
to which the inhabitant of an enclosed country is 
particularly sensible, yet the returns which it maxes 
to the cultivator aii^ny eontrndief the false impres- 
sion. It is tnily a rich and fertile land, aflbrding in 
profusion all that can render Hiih.si8tenee easy, and 
abounding with corn^ win(% and oil. When we con- 
sider France in this light, it is impossible to suppress 
our feelings of resentment at the irregidar amlution, 
wliicK.carried the inhabitants of so rich a (rountry to 
lay yet more, waste the barren sands of I’nis.sia, and 
encumber with their corpses tiie pathless wilderness 
of Moscow and Kalougn. 

. But the hour of retaliation is now come, and with 
wha fever feeli iigs of resentment we regard the provo- 
cation, it is impossible to view the distn'ss of the 
country without deep emotions of comnassion. From 
one hill to another our eye descried tlie road before 
us occupied by armed hands of every description, 
horse, foot, artillery, and baggage, with their guards 
and attendants. Hure was seen u long fde of 
cavalry moving on at a slow pace, and collecting 
their forage as they advanced. There a park of ar- 
tillery was formed in a cornflcld, of which the crop 
was trampled down and destroyed. In one place 
we passed a regiment of soldiers^ pressing forward 
to occupy some village for their night-quarters, 
where the peasant must lay his account with find- 
ing his military guests whatever accommodation 
they are pleased to demand from him *, in another 
wc might sec, what was still more ominous to the 
country through which the march* wa^made, small 
parries of infantry or of cavhlry, detached upon duty, 
or straggling for the purpose of plunder. The har- 
vest stood ripened upon the fields^ but it was only in 
i few places that the farmer, amid the confusion of 
the country, had ventunMi upon the operation of 
reaping it, unless where he was comiiclled by the 
constraint of a military rcauisition. or the commands 
of a commissary. It would have been a new sort of 
harvest-home U>r you, and your faithful Grieve, to 
have seen the labour of leading in the crop performed 
by an armed force, and your sheaves moving to head- 
quarters instead of the farm-yard, under the escort 
of an armed and whiskered Prussian, smoking his 
pipe with great composure on the top of each cart. 
Sometimes odd enough rencontres took place during 
this operation. A Prussian commissary, with his 


wagons, met some French peasants driving their 
carts, which occasioned a temporary stop lo both 
parties. While some of the Frenchmen seemed zea- 
lously engaged in clearing way for the military men, 
otliers approached tlie wagons, and having previ- 
ously contrivedsto ascertain that none of the Prus- 
sians understood Freneh, they loadedi them with all 
the abusive epithets which that language allords; 
taking care, however, amid the vivacity of their 
vituperation, to preserve such an exterior of respect 
in their inanncr and gestures, as induced the honest 
4*rii.ssmns to suppose the Frenchmen were making 
apologies for the temporary ohstruetion w'hieh they 
had given their betters. Thus the one party were 
showering coy(iiu.v, and voleurn, wnd briutinds, upon 
the other, who ever and anon with great gravity 
withdrew their pipes from their mouths to answer 
tliesii douyeurs with Das ist gut—srhr wohf, and 
siniilar exiifcssions of acquiescence. It would have 
been cruel to have deprived the poor Frenchmen of 
this ingenious mode of expectorating |hoir resent- 
ment, but I could not hidp giving them a hint, that 
the coniinissary who was coming up understood 
their language, wliich had the instant effect of 
sending the whole party to their horses’ heads. 

The inhabitants had hastened to propitiate the 
iiivackrs, as far us possible, hy assuming the badges 
of loyalty to the Itiiuse of Ihnirnqn. Nothing marked 
to my niiqd more strongly the distracted state of the 
country, than the apparent necessity which every, 
even the humblest individual, thought himself undeV, 
of wearing a whin? cockade, and displaying from the 
thatch of his cottage a white rag, to lepfesenl the 
pavilion, hlanc. Iherc was a degree of suspicion, 
ansing from this very uni form ity, concerning the 
motives for which these emhleins were assumed; 
and I dare say the poor inhnhitants iniglit niany of 
them have expressed their feelings in the wbrds of 
Fletcher,— 

“ Wild in 1i(*rp that did not wiidi thee Rhodon, 

Now tlioii art cIumi'ii ) A«k tlii>rn— nil will •ciy no. 

Nay fiw(mr’t --’tii4 for thu kitifr : but lot that piinri." 

With equal zeal the inhabitants of the towns were 
laying aside each symbol that had reference to 
Ronaparto, and eniuloualy suhstituting a royal 
c'qiiivaient. The sign-painter was the clevrrest at 
his profession who could best convert tlie word 
Imperial into Royal; hut there were inuny bunglers, 
whose attempts produced only a complicated union 
of the two contradictory adjectives. Some prudent 
house- keepers, fired apparently of the late repeated 
ch angles, left a blank for the epithet, to he inserted 
when the government should show suine pcriria- 
iieney. ^ 

Tlicse numerous testimonies of acquiescence in 
the purpose of their march, were in some measure 
lost upon the allied troops. , The British, indeed, 
preserved the strictest propriety and discipline, in 
obedience to the orders issued and enforced by the 
commander in chief. But as the army was neces- 
sarily to be maintained at the expense ofjhe country 
through which they passed, heavy requisitions were 
issued by the commissaries, which the 'Freqch au- . 
thorities thi'mselvca were under the necessity of 
enforcing. Still as pillage and free-booting, under 
pretext of free quarters rand maintenance, was 
strictly prohibited and punished, the presence of the 
F.nglish troops was araently.desircd, as a protqciion 
against those of other nations. » ^ 

Our allies the Prussinns, as they had greater 
wrongs to revenge, were far less senipnlous in their 
treatment of the invaded country. When our road 
lay along their line of march, we found as many 
deserted villages as would have j^ntured all Sultan 
Mahmoud's owls. In some places the inbahitants 
had fled to the woods, and only a few miserable old 
creatures, rendered fearless by age and poverty, 
came around us, begging, or onering fruit for sale. 
As the peasants had left t|]eir cottages locked up 
the solnicrs as regularly broke them open, by dis- 
charging a musket through the key- hole, and shat- 
tering oil the wards at once by the explosion. Ho 
who obtains admission by such violent preliminaries 
is not likely to be a peaceful of orderly guest ; and 
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occorJiniflyfiirniturpbrokennnildoHlroyod, windows . In the inoanwhilc it is no ifreat deroprntion from the 
dasliud in, doors torn down, and now iind llu*n n disciplinr of the Ln^^lish army to rein ark, that some 
burnt eoltase, joined with the state of the hamlets, old seliool-Uw proetiees were not IbrKoUcii; and 
deserted hy stieh of the terrified inhahitaiiis ns were that, where there oeeurred a iialt, and iniit-lreea 
able to lly, and tenanted only by the a^ed anti disa- rhaiiced to be in the viemity, they instantly were 
bled, reminded mo of the l)cautilul||inea deseribing loaded like the emblematic tree in tlie frontispiece 
the iiiareli of^ eonqueror, — of Lilly’s Grammar, only with soldiers instead of 

" AiiinTieiiiciit in liiH van with Plipht rnniliiin'il. Rcmdars ; and surrounded by their wives who held 

^lul Mornjwn fuiloil form and .'^iitiidu In hind." their Aprons to receive the fruit, instead of satchels, 

A friend of mint) met wiih an intcresim?r adventure os hi the emblem chosen by that learned p;runima- 
at one of tlie^c ileserted villages. He had entered rinti. There were no i-ij^ns of license of a graver 
the ftai'den of a enttaue of soist'what a snpenor up« ebnracter. , 

peiirance, but which had shared the fate of the rest In the midst of these scenes of war and invasion, 
of the iiaiiilet. As lie looked around him, he per- the remilations of the. post establishment, which, ai> 
eeived (hat he >vas watched from behiifd the hushes is well known, is in Frnnec enliridy in the charge of 
hy two or three childn>ri, who ran away as soon as the p[overinnent ond tlVeir eommissaries or les- ces, 
they perceived themselves observed. Hi* called after were supported and respected. A proclamation in 
them, hut to no purpose. The sound of the Kniriisii four diflisreiit lanufuaares, French, German, hilnplish, 
neeent, how'cviT, emboldened the mother of the and Prussian, and Bi;;iA;d by four Kciiernls of the 
family to show herself from a neiphboiinn^ thicket, ditlerent countries, was stuck in every post-house, 
and at leni^h she took coiirn.^e to approach him. This polyglot forbade all otTiecrs and soldiers, 
My friend fmmd to hi.«i siinjrise that .she understood whetlier belon^riiif? to the KiiiiS of France, or the 
Knidisii well, owirij? to .sonm necidenl of her life or allies, from pres.sim; the horses, or otherwise inter- 
ediieatiori, whieli I have forgotten. IShe. told him ferini; with the usual eonimunieation of Paris wdth 
her f.iiiiily were Just venturinu; lint‘k from their refiij^e |•tho nrovirices. The post-houses were necordinj^ly 
ill the woods, where they liad remained two days inhmiited'hiid protected amid the Kmicrnl desolation 
without ^hclrer, and almost wdllioul food, m sec of ifie country, and we experienced no interruption 
what hnvtie the spoilers had nuidie in their cottage, on our journey. 

when they were :igain alarmed by the apiiearanee Wliile the villages and hamlets exhibited such 
of troops. ilL'ing assured that they weit* Kiiglisii scenes ns f have de^erihed, the towns appeared to 
soldier--, shc‘ readily agreed to remniii,* iiridi-r the li.nve Millbred less upon thi'4 awful crisis, hecaiiso 
coiiliilence which tiie national clinractcr in.spircd j the soldiers were there under the eye of lliciroilicers, 
and having ni-eepled what .T^si.^tanec her vi.<iiter had ami in each ganisoii-town a military coinmnndnnt 
to ofter her, as the only acknowledgnu'iit in her had I 'cn n.nmed for the innintenanee of discipline, 
power, she sent one of lluM’liildren to pull and pre- Some were inilci*tl ret king from recent storm, or 
sent to her guest the only rose which her now showed half-burriM-iiins, wnicii had been made by 
ruiru d garden aHorded. ”lt was the last,” she said, j homharduu-nt within u week or two preceding our 
‘‘s!i'* luid, and she was happy to he.stow it on an arrival, ('ariibray hud been curried hy escalade by 
I'higlislnnan.” It is Ufiou occasions such as these a hold eoup-ilc-miiin, of which we saw the vestiges, 
tliat liie b’rencli women, even of the lowest class. The citizens, who wore eluetl^ royalists, favoured 
di\ol.i> ort of sentimeiilal delicacy unknown to the attack; and a^inrt of the. stitrtnmg party entered 
tho-e of other coiiiitrii by menus of n stair-case contained in tin old turret, 

Kii'j:i! (li.sircs.M, but of a very different kind, I wit- which rermmated in a sally-port opening to the 
*iiessed in the uertnrhnlion of a Fiomish penMunl, ditch, and above m ii wicket eoiniminientmg with 
whoye, tt‘nni of horses had been pul in ntpiisition to the rampart. This pass was pointed out to them 
traiisiM.rt tlie baggage of an F.iiglish oftieer of dis- by ihc towna-peopl% The. defenders were a part of 
tiiieiioii. .\s they had not been returned to the i the National Guard, whom Bonaparte hud retnovod 
owner, whose livelihood and that of liis family from the district to which they belonged, and sta- 
dependi'd on their safety, ho had set out in qiie.*<t of tioried ns a garri.'^on in Conibrny. The g<'irri.son of 
them, ill an agony of doubt and apprehension that Peron lie, formerly called Peronne la Pwciltt or the 
actually Iia<l the nppenranecj of insanity. Our atten- Virgin Fortress, because it had never been taken, 
tion was called to him from his having seated him- were military of the same amphibious description 
Pelf belli nd OUT carriage, and an expostiilnlion on our with those of Camhray. Thu town is strongly 
part nruiliierd his explanation. 1 never saw such a situnted in the Somme, surrounded by tint ground 
smlir-ii transition from despair to hope, ns in the and marshes, and presents a formidable exterior, 
poor f<-Ilt>vv’a rugged features, when he saw;, in (he But this, as well ns the other fortresses on the iron- 
descent between two hills, a imrty of Faiglish dra- bound frontier of Flanders, was indifforciitly provi- 
gomis with led horses. He made no doubt they I ded with iiienns of resistance*. Bonaparte in this 
could only he his own, and 1 hoped to see such a particular, ns in others, had shown a determination 
ling ns that of Saneho wi’h Dapple, after their fo venture his fortunes upon a single chance of war, 
(loieiiii sitparation. But we were both disappointed; since he had made no adeqiialc provision for a pro- 
tlic led hortes proved to he those of iny friend Gene- traded defence of the country when iiivade.fl. It 

ml A . who probably would not ha.« wa-sorie instance of the inexperiericff of the garrison 

ll.'ittore*d )iy their being mi.staken, at whatever di.s- , of Peronne, that they omilted fo blindfold the British 
tanci‘, for' Flemish boasts of burden. I believe, j oflicor w’ho came fo summon thorn to surrender 
however, mv ruined peasant obtained .“omo clew for | An officer of engineers, of high rank and experience, 
recovering his lost property, for he suddenly w-ent | had b(»>n colled to this mission, and doubtless did 
pfriu'a direction diflerent from tliat which wc had j not leave uneniployod the eyes which the besieged, 
hitherto lorded l^rn tlie means of pursuing. It is i contrary tuv^ustAm in ^iicn cases, left at liberty, 
only by selecting such individual instance.s that 1 Upon his return, he reported the possibility of carry- 
cnii make you comprehend the slate of the country ing a horn-work which covers a suburb on the left 
between IVlons and Paris. Hue of the river. The attempt was instantly made. 

The Prussians having used this military license, and being in all respects successful, wn.s followed by 
the march of such of our troops as pursued the same the surrender of the garri.son, upon the easy condi- 
roiite been mo pro^rtionally uncomfortable. A good tions of laying, down their arms, ond retarning to 
hliifl quarter-master of dragoons complained to me the ordinary civil occupations from which Buna- 
of the discomfbrts which they experienced from the parte’s mandate had witlidrawn them. So easy had 
condition to which the country had been reduced, been these achievements that thei fficers concerned 
hut in a tone and manner which led me to conjecture, , in them would hardly be prevailed upon to coiidc- 
tlnit my honest friend Adid not sympathize with the scend to explain *iich trifling particulars. Yet to 

C ensnilt, who had been plundered of his wdne and me, who lookiHl upon ramparts a little injured indcc^d 
randy, so much as he censured the Prussians for hy time, but still strong, upon ditehes containing 
leaving none for their faithful allies : twelve feet deep of water and a high glacis sur- 

"O noble tliint I— yet fleetly to drink all " mounting them, upon palisades constructed out of 
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the trees which hnd been felled to clear the esplanade 
around the fortifications, the task of surinountiii|; 
such obstacles, even* though not defended at alL 
seeiiied a grave and i-criuua underlaking. In ail 
these towns, so far as 1 could discover, the feeling 
of the people was decidedly in favour of the legiti- 
mate monarch; and J cannot doubt that this im- 
pression is correct, because elsewhoire, and in similar 
circumstances, those who favoured ISonapnrte were 
at no pains to suppress their inclinations. In one or 
two towns they were iireparing little fetes to cele- 
hrntc the king’s restoration. The uccoinpaiiiinents 
did not appear tons very splendid; hut wlieii a town 
has been so lately taken hy storm, and is still uarri- 
Boned by foreign troops and siihieeted to niilitary 
requisitions, we could not ewiect that the rc-joicings 
of its inhabitants should nc attended with any 
Buperfliiitv of splendour. 

Meanwhile we advanced through this new and 
bewildering scene of war and wa.sie, with the com- 
fortable consciousness tlint wf 3 belongt'fl to the 
stronger party. The nritisli drums and biigle-horiis 
sung ns to bed every night, and played our reveilltMi 
in the morning; form all the fortified towns through 
which we passed there were British troops and a# 
British com 111 uiidant, from more than oiid of whom 
we experienced attention and civility. 

Wlien we ri'arlied Pont de Ht. Maxonce, which 
hnd been recently the Bi*ene of an cngfigemciit be- 
tween the Prussians and French, we found more 
marked signs of hostile devastation that in any 
place tlirougli which we had yet travelled. It is a 
good large market-town, with a very fine bridge 
over the Oise, nii arch of which had been recently 
destroyed, and repaired in a temporary manner. 
Tile purpose had pruhilhlv becnc*o defend the pns- 
Bnge; and as the river is deep, and the onposite 
bank is high «ind covered with wood, besides having 
Bovertil buildings approaching to the. bridge, I pre- 
siinn. it might have been made a very strong position. 
Ithad been forced, hfiwever, bythal^rnssiansjin what 
niatincr we found no one to tell us. Several houses 
ill tliis town hnd been burnt, and most of them 
seemed to have been pillaged. The eaiise was evi- 
dent, from the number of embrasures and loop-holes 
for musketry which wcd struck out in the houses 
and g-^rden- walls. The attempt to make a villtu^e 
into a place of defence is almost always fatal to the 
household goods, since it is likely to be burnt by one 
or other of the parties, and certain to be plundered 
by both. Military gentlemen look upon this with a 
Very difTcretir eye ; for I havt» lieeii divcrteil to hear 
■ome of them, who have given me the honour of 
their company in my little excursion from Paris, 
censure a gentleman or farmer with great gravity 
for having built his house and stationed his court of 
o/xices in a hollow, where they were over-looked 
anil commanded; wl^Tcas, by placing the buildings 
A little higher on the ridge, or ’more towards right or 
left, they might, in case of need, have acquired the 
dignity of being the key of a strung position, and, in 
all probability, have paid for their importance by 
sharing thefaleof Hougnumoiit. 

Wc were informed at St. Maxcnce that the hand 
of war hnd bevn laid yet more heavily upon the 
neighbouring town of Seiilis, through which jay 
our direct route to Paris, and near which an action 
had taken place betwixt a part of Bliicher’s army 
and that of Grouchy and Vaiidaiime,rwhich, fall- 
ing back to cover the Frcncli capital after the battle 
of Waterloo, had accomplished a retreat that placed 
those who commanded it very high in public esti- 
mation. We felt no curiosity to see any more of the 
woes of war, and readily complied with a proposal 
of our p^tillions to exchange the route of Senlis for 
that 01 Chantilly, to which they undertook to carry 
us by a cross road through the forest Lc beau r/ie- 
min par terre^ or line green-sward road, which they 
had urged as so superior to the public causeway, had 
unfortunately not possessed the safoie power of resist- 
ing the tear and wear of cavalry, artillery, and bag- 
gage-wagons. 1 1 was roductsl to a sort of continued 
wet ditch, varying in depth in a most irregular man- 
ner, and through whichihc four stallions that drew us 


kicked, plunged, snorted, and screamed, in full con- 
cert with the eternal smack of the whips, as well as 
shrieks, whoops, and oaths of the jack -booted pos- 
tillions, lugging about our little barouche in a man- 
ner that threatened its demolition at every instant. 
The French postillions, however, who, with the 
most miserable 'ippliaiiccs and mcans^, usually drive 
very well, contrived, bv dint of quartering and tug- 
ging, to drag us safe through roads where a Yurk- 
sliirc post-boy woulcrhavc been reduced to despair, 
even though his horses had not been harnessca 
with ropes, fastened together by running nooses. 

The forest of Chantilly was probably magnificent 
when it waathc chase of the princely iamily of Con- 
de ; hut all t'lie valuable tiiiihcr-trees have been fell- 
ed, and those which now remain appear, generally 
speaking, to he iibout twenty years old only, consist 
itig chietiy of birch, and other inferior timber used for 
fire-wooef. Those who arquirwl the domains of the 
emigrants alter the Revolution, were generally ape- 
ciilatmg adventurers, who were eager to secure 
what they could make of the subject iif the way of 
ready money, by cutting timber and selling materials 
of houses, partly in order to setmre the means of 
paying the price, and partly because prudence exact- 
ed that they should lose no time in drawing profit 
from a bargain, of which the security seemed rather 
preenViuus. ^ 

^ The town and palace of Chantilly, rendered clas- 
sical hy the name of the great Prince ofCondc, alTord- 
ed us ainplb room for interesting reflection. The 
town itself is idensunt, and has some good hoqses 
agreeably situated. But in the present state of inter- 
nal convulsion, almost all tire windows of the houses 
of the better class wore closed, and secured by outer 
shutters. Wc were told that this was to protect 
them against the Prussians, with whom the town 
was crowded. These soldiers were very young lads, 
chiefly landwchry or militia, and seeiiiea nil frolic- 
some, and no doubt mischievous youths. But, so fur 
as I (tould see, there was no ill nature, much less 
atrocity, in their behaviour, which was rather that of 
riotous school-hoys of the higher form. Thf>y pos- 
sessed themselves of the jack-boots of our post ii lion &<• 
and sc'cmcd to And great entertainment in stumping 
lip and down tlie inn-yard in these formidable ac- 
cuuiTeinciits. the size and solidity of which have 
been in no degree diminished since the days of Vo- 
rick and La Fleur. But our Pnis.sian hussars were 
seen to still greater advantage in the sufierh stables 
of Chantilly, which have escaped the fury that level- 
led its palace. The huge and stately vault, which 
pride, rather than an attention to utility, had con- 
structed for the stud of the Prince of Condi\ is for- 
ty feet high^ two hundred yards in length, anch up- 
wards of thirtv-six feet in width. This magnific'cnt 
apartment, the enuniiity of who.se proportions 
sceiiuMi better calculated for the steeds of the King 
of Brubdignag than for Huuyhnhnms of the ordinary 
size, hnd once been divided into suitable ranges of 
stalls, bu t these have been long demolished, in the 
centre arises a magnirie.ent dome, sixty fast in diam- 
eter and ninety feet in height ; and in B.sort of re- 
cess beneath the dome, and fronting the principal 
entrance, is a superb fountain, falling into a huge 
shell, and dashing over its sides into a large reser- 
voir, highly ornamented wwh architcctiiraf decora- 
tions. Tliis fountain, which might grace the court 
of a palace, w’as designed for 'the ordinary pupply of 
the stable. Tlie scale of imposing magnificence 
upon which this building was calculated, although 
at war with cnninion sense and the fitness of things^ 
iimstf in its original state of exact order and repair, 
have impressed the mind with high ideas of the power 
and consequence of the prince by whom it was plan- 
ned and executed, and whose name (Louis Henry 
do Bourbon, scventli Prince of Condc) stands yet 
recorded in an inscription, which, supported hy two 
mutilated genii, is displayed above the fountain. 
But what would have been tire mortification of that 
founder, could he have witnessed, as wc did, the 
spacious range with all its ornaments broken down 
and defaced, as if in studied insult ; while its high 
and echoing vault rung to the shouts, screams, and 
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Loinibola of a hundred or two of the dirtiest hiiasare 
ami lenetTs that ever came off a march, to whose 
rinnionrs the shrill cries of their half starved and 
niisernblc horses added a wild but appropriate, ac- 
conipaninicnt. Yet whatever his.feelin»s might 
have Ikm'ii f(^ witness such pollutTon, they would 
have hce II inferior to those with which his ancestor, 
the gn at Coiidt*, would have heard that the Sarina- 
tian parii'/ans who occupied (^Tiantilly formed part 
of ail iiivadinji; army, which had marched, almost 
without opposition, from thefrentiers to the capital,, 
and now held in their disposal the fates of the 
house of Bourbon and of the kingdom of FVancc. 

The old domestic of the family whiT guided me 
through these remains of decayed inngniiiccnce, cast 
rnniiY a grieved and mortified glance upon the irre- 
verent and mischievous soldiers ns they aimed the 
huts of their hiiices at the remaining piecjjs of sculp- 
ture, nr amused thoinselvcs by iniiiiicking his own 
fimiinl address and manner. Ah ies barborea! 
ies burbling r— I could not refuse assent to this 
epithet, whieh he confided to my ear in a enufions 
whisixr, aceompnnied with a suitable shrug of the 
ahoiild' IS ; hut I endeavoured to qualify it with an- 
other tram of rejections : — “ won ami\ 

si re pas CCS litns-l!) P* oui, Atony eur^ 

sans 4 it.v nans n^aurions pent P ire Jatnais rerh natre 
bon Dur— Assure uicnt c'c.t un revenunt bon— mats 
unssi^ a /out avQuer 4ju*il cst revenu *in assez 
inaurnisf 'rampa^nic," * 

Ak some dislniicc from these magnificent stuhles. 
of whuh (as li'ci. lien tly happens) the exterior docs 
more honour to the architect’s taste than the inside 
to his jiuigiiient, are tlic inclanclioly rciiinins of 
the piiliU’e of the Prince of (boride, where the S|>cc- 
tator eaii no longer obey the exhortation of the 
poet, 

•* ham m pmtpe eJesonte^ admirrz Chant Illy » 

J)c hnm m heiost d'agem age rtubrlU.'* 

The splendid chateau onee corresponded in mng- 
nifurnce with the superb offices which we had visit- 
j'd, hut now its vestiges alone remain, a mass of 
*iU:gleeted ruins amid the broad lake and canals 
which had been constructed for its ornnmeiit and 
dcfeiiee. This beautiful ptilacc was destroyed by the 
revoluiionary mob of Pans early in the civil eomiiio- 
lioiis. 1'iic materials, with the Icail, iron, canamter 
work, &c. were piled up, hy those who appropriated 
them, in what was called Lc Petit Chateau, a small- 
er ediliee annexed to the principal palace, and coni- 
inunicating with it hy a causeway. Thus the sinoll 
eluiiciiii was saved from deiiuililion, though not 
from jjillai'e. Chantilly and its demesnes were sold 
as national propertyj but the purchasers having fail- 
ed to pay the price, U reverted to the public ; so that 
tlin king, upon his restoration, had no difficulty in 
reuiHtuiing the Duke of Bourbon. The lesser ctia- 
tcaii lias been lately refitted in a hasty and simple 
style, for the reception of the legitimate proprietor ; 
blit the stvjfi of the repairs raaKcs an unavoidable 
and mortifying contrast with the splendour of the 
original, decorations. Rich embossed ceilings and 
cary«*d wainscot are coarsely daubed over with 
white- wash and size-paint, with which the remains 
of the original gilding and sculpture form a melan- 
chuly gassciation. 1'lie frames alone ruiiiaiiicd of 
those; numerous and huge mirrors, ^ 

* in wlricJi he of tinth, 

Otiliah, miffht have aeon liw giant loilk 
whole without atooping. towering crest and all.'* 

But the French artisans, with that lack of all feel- 
ing of convenanect or propriety, which has well 
been described as a principal deficiency in their na- 
tional character, Intve endeavoured to make fine 
things out of the frames themselves, by occupying 
the room of the superb plates of glass with paltry 
sheets of blue paper, patched over with mldcd^eurg- 
an expedient the pitiful effect of which may 
be easily conceived. understood my guide righ t- 
ly. however, this work ought not to be severely criti- : 

^^bing the free-will offering of the inhabitants 
ni Chantilly, who had struggled, in the best manner 
their funds and taste would admit, to restore the , 
chateau to something like an habitable condition ' 


when It was again to lie possessed by its legitimate 
owner. This is the more likciy, as the furnilMre of 
the nuke s own apiiri incut is plain, simple, and in 
good taste. He seems popiilnr iiinong tlwe inhnhit- 
ants, who, the day preceding ourarrivul, had, under 
oil me iinfuvnurahlc circumstances of their siiiiation, 
made a little fete to congratulate him upon his resto- 
ration, and to had the white flag, w'hieli now once 
more floated from the dunio of the o ffiet's, aiinounc* 
ing the second restoration of theBourhons. 

Besides the Petit Chateau are the vesiicesof what 
was once the principal palace, and w'hich, as such, 
might well have accoiniiiodatcd the proud<*8l mon- 
iircli in the world. It was situated on a rock, and 
surrounded hy profound and broad ditches of the 
purest water, built in a style of the richest (loihic 
architecture, and containing within its precincts 
every nceominodation which pomp or lu.xury euuld 
I desire. The demolition has been so complete, that 
little remains oxreptjng the vaults from whicli the 
I cattle arose, and a ruinous flight of double steps, liy 
whieh visiters formerly gained the prineipal eii- 
trariee. The extent, number, and intricacy of the 
ubterrnnean vaults, were such ns to afford a retreat 
for {phbefk and hiindilii, for which reason the en- 
trances have luM'ti built up by order of the police. 
The ohntean, when in its splendour, communicated 
with a magnificent theatre, with an orangery and 
greenhouse bf the first order, and w'lis surrounded 
by a number of separate parterres, or islands, deco- 
rated W'lth statuary, with jets treay, with columns, 
and wMth vases, forming a pcrsncctivc of the richest 
arehitectiirnl iringnificeiice. All is now destroyed, 
and the stranger only Icariyi, from the sorrowful 
tale of hi.s guido.«tiiut the wasted and desolate 

K irrhcs of ground intersected by the canals, once 
ire, and deserved, the names of the Galley of Vn- 
. the Parterre of the Orangerie. and the Island of 
f jOve. Siieh and so sudden is downfall of the 
proudest efforts o# humnii nininiificenee. Let us 
(‘onsolc ourselves, my dear friend, while we look 
froni^ the. bartizan of the old mansion upon the lake, 
and its eorrcKpundiiig burner of mountains, that the 
beauties with which nature, hersi'lf has graced our 
cxiuritry arc inoro linpcrishablc than those with 
whiidi th('. wealth and power of the house of Bour- 
bon once decorated the abode of Cffiniitilly. 

I itiny add, that the neighbourhood of Chantilly 
exhibits more picturesque beauty than 1 had yet re- 
marked ill France. 

Paul. 
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PnriV— Tiiilliirios — Ri^rntinnii — Tiiillcrios - -Paririun Punninx— 
Rtiitiia of Donapnite— Piihlic Wurki liy Uoiiaparti*— Want of 
Piivemeiit -(7ourtH Iwriire the Hohsoh— N o Smoko ovor Pari*— 
Thp S(>riie— Chiireh of St. nimnvmvu— Tombs in the Puntlioon 
— Miraljtfuii anil Mumt -VuIUiire and IloiisHeaii— Anecdote. 

Your question, my dear sister, What do I think 
of Paris '? corresponds in comprehensive extent with 
your desire that I would send you a full and perfect 
description of that celebrated capital : but were I 
to reside here all my life, instead of a few weeks, I 
am iinceriaiif^whcther i could distinctly comply 
with either reqiie.st. There is so much in Paris to 
admire, and so much to dislike, such a mixture of 
r^l taste and genius, with so much frippery and 
affectation, the sublime is so oddly mingled with 
the ridiculous, and the pleasing with the fantas- 
tic and whimsical, that 1 shall probab^ leave 
the capital of Franco without being able to deter- 
mine which train of ideas it has most frequently ex- 
cited in my mind. One point is, however; certain 
that, of all capitalf^ that of France affords most 
numerous objects of curiosity, accessible in the ea- 
siest manner; and it may be therefore safely pro- 
nounced one of the most entertaining places of resi- 
dence which can be chosen by an idle man. As 
for attempting a description oi it, that, you know 
is far beyond the limits of our compact, which you • 
43 * 
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viuflt have quite for^often when you hinted at such 
a proposal. The following; sketch may not, liuw* 
ever, be unintiTustinj'. 

If we confine our Observation to one quarter of 
Paris only, that, namely, which is adjacent to the 
Royal Palace, I presume there is no capital which 
can show so many and such ma&tnificcnt public 
edifices within the same space of f^roiind. The 
Tuillcries, whose immense extent makes amends 
for the deficiencies of the architecture, communicate 
with the royal gardens, wliich are used as nnbljc 
walks, and these again open into the Place de Louis 
Qiiinzc, a large octagon, guarded by a hand.wrne 
balustrode, richly ornamented at the angles, having, 
on the one hand, the roval gardens with the rang 
of the palace, on the other the (-liamps KlysCes, a 
large space of ground, plantixl and laid out in regu- 
lar walks like those of I-tydc-Park. Kchitid is the ex- 
tensive colonnade of a palace, called by Bonaparte 
tho Temple of Victory, and since the Restoration 
the Temple of Concord. Another large and half- 
finished temple w'as rising in the front hy the com- 
mand of Bonaparte, whieli was dedicated to the ho- 
nour of soldiers who had died in battle. The build-i. 
ing was to have been consolidated solely bv the 
w'cight of the massive stones made use o>', niuT nei- 
ther wood, iron, or lime, was to bo cmTiloycd in its 
construction ; hut schemes of ambition as ill ce- 
mented interrupted its progress. A line of buildings 
extend on either hand, forming a Tnagnifiei*ut str(»el, 
called La Kne Rivoli, which runs nnrullel with the 
iron palisade of the garden of the Tiiillerics. 

It was on the second night after rny arrival in 
Paris, that, finding myself rather too earlv for an 
evening party to which I was iriutcd, I strolled out, 
enjoying the pure and delicious air of a summer 
night in France, until T found mvself in the centre 
of the Place de Louis Qiiinze, surrounded, as I have 
described it, by objects so noble in themselves, and 
so powerfully associated with ^loop historic and 
moral interest. “ And here I am at length in Paris,” 
was th.* natural reflection, “and under circum- 
stances how different from what I dared to have 
anticipated ! That is the palace of liOiiis le Grand, 
but how long have his descuriflaiits been banishofl 
froin^ts halls, and under what auspices do they now 
again possess them ! This sunerh esplanade takes 
its name from his luxurious and feeble deseeiidarit ; 
and hero, upon the very spot where I now stand, the 
most virtuous of the Bourbon race expiated, bv a 
violent death inflicted by his own subjects, and in 
view of his own palace, the ambition and follies of 
his predecessors. There is an awful solemnity in 
the n*fleetion, how few of lho.ee who contribiiied to 
this deed of injustice and atroeitv now look upon 
the day, and behold the progress of retribution. The 
glimmering lights that shine among the alleys and 
parterres of the Champs Ely*«res, indicate none of 
the usual vigils common in a metropolis. They 
are the watch-fires of a camp, of an English camp, 
and in the capital of France, where an English 
drum has not been heard since 1130, when the 
troops of Henry the Sixth were expelled from Paris. 
During that space, of nearly four eenturies, there 
has scarce occurred a single crisis which rcnderfal 
it probable for a moment tnat Paris should be again 
entered by tho English as coniiuerors; but least 
of all could such a consummation «avc been expected 
at the conclusion of a vrar, in whibh France so 
long predominated as arbitress of tho continent, 
and which had periods when Britain seemed to con- 
tinue the conflict only in honourable despair.” 

There were other subjects of deep interest around 
me. The lights which proceeded from the windows 
and ftom the gardens of the largo hotel occupied by 
the Duke of Wellington, at the corner of the Ruo 
des Champa Elysfes, and which chanced that even- 
ing to be illuminated in honour of a visit from the 
allied sovereigns, mingled with 4thc twinkle of the 
camp-foe^ and the glimmer of the tents ; and the 
music, which played a variety of English and Scot- 
tiah airs, harmonized with the distant roll of the 
druniB, and the notes of that beautiful point of war 
which is performed by our bugles at the setting of 


the watch. In these sounds there was pride, and 
victory, and honour, some portion of which descend- 
ed (in imagination at least) to each, the most reti- 
rf^ and humblest fclluw-subject of the hero who led, 
and the soldiersL who obeyed, in the achievements 
which bad bormrtlie colours of Britain Jnto the capi- 
tal oi France. But there was enoiign around me 
to temper tho natiirn]^ feelings of elation, which, as 
a Briton, I could not but experience. Monuments 
rose on every side, designed to commemorate migh- 
ty actions which may- well claim the highest praise 
that military achievement alone, abstracted from the 
cause in wliich it was accomplished, could he enti- 
tled to. Frdm the centre of the Place Vendomc, 
and above the houses of the Rue Rivoli, arose the 
summit of the celebrated column which Bonaparte 
had constructed upon the plan of that of Trojan ; 
the cannun.taken at Ulm and Austcrlitz affording 
the materials of its exterior, and which is embos^d 
with a detailed representation of the calainilies 
and subjection of Austria. At no great distance lay 
the Bridge of Jena, an epithet which recalls the al- 
most total annihilation of the kingdom of Prussia. 
In the front of the Tuillcries are placed, on a tri- 
umphal arch, the Venetian Horses, the trophies of 
the subjugation of Ttalv, and in the neighbouring 
Lout^'6 are deposited the precious spoils of victories 
gained and abused in every country of Europe, form- 
ing tho most resistless evidence, that the hand 
which plnefed them there, bad once at its arbitrary 
disposal the fortunes of the greater part of the civi- 
lized world. No building among the splendid monu- 
ments of Paris, but is marked with the name, or 
device, or insigni.'i of an cinperor, whose power 
seemed as deeply founded as it was widely extend- 
ed. Yet the gourd of the prupluit, which came up 
in a night ana perisherl in a night, has proved tho 
^e or authority so absolute, and of fame so dif- 
msed : and the possessor of this mighty power is 
now the inhabitant of a distant and scc^uegtered i-1- 
ct, with hardly so much free-will as entitles him 
to claim from nis warders an hour of solitude, even 
in the most solitary spot in the civilized w'orld, 
The moral iiiiestion presses on every bosom, was it 
worth while for him to have climbeu so high to ren- 
der his fall the deeper, or would the meanest of us 
purcha'^e the feverish feelings of gratiflcil ambition, 
at the expense of his reficc lions, who aimcarcd lo 
bold Fortune chained to his footstool 7 Could the 
fable of the Seven Sleepers have been realized in 
Paris, what a sr^ne of astonishment would have 
been prepared for those, who, foiling asleep in 1813, 
awakened from their torpor at the present moment I 
He who had seen the Pope place the crown upa.i the 
head of Napoleon, and theproud hou'^e of Austria com- 
pelled to embrace his alliance, Prussia bent to tho 
dust beneath his footstool, England excluded from 
each continental connexion pf commerce or alliance, 
Russia overawed and submissive, while Italy, Ger- 
many, and the greater part of Spain, were divided 
as appanages among his brothers and a&ties,— what 
would have been the surprise of the waking moment, 
which should have shown him the Prussian can- 
non turned upon the bridges of Paris, and the sove- 
reigns of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, with the re- 
presentatives of almost '■all the other nations of 
'.urope, feasting in the coital of Franctf with tho 
general and minister of England, supported i>by a 
which made resistance equally frantic and 
hopeless 1 Tho revolution of ages must have 'ap- 
peared to him to have been accomplished within 
the space of little more than twenty-four months. 

From this slight sketch, you may nave some gene 
ral idea of the mamificenoe of tl^t auarter of Paris 
which adjoins to the Tuillcries, crowded asit is with 
palaces, public monuments, and public buildings, 
and comprehending in its circuit ornamented gardens 
and extended walks, open to the inhabitants for ex- 
ercise or pleasure. I ough^also to describe to you 
the front of the palace itself a magnificent range of 
buildings, corresponding with the Louvre, another 
immense royal mansion, from which tho Tuillenes 
is only divided W the superb square, called La Place 
du Carousel. The only screen' betwixt this square 
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nnd the court of the Tuillcnrs, is a magnificent roil- site of the Bnatile. The sort of castle, or Howdar. 
inf; of wroin;lit iron, which gives freedom to the eye, with which tiiia monstrous stiitue was to have been 
not only to survey the extended front of the chateau, oceoiitred, was designed for a reservoir, the water 
but to penetrate through the central vestibule of the of which, being disrharged ihrough the trunk into a 
palace into the gardens beyond, and as far as the large cistern, or fountain, surrounding ihft pedestal 
Champs Elysces. In the centre of this screen the on which the aniiiinl was jdaced, was to supply 
public have Sdmittance to the court-yard of the pa- with water all that quarter of Paris. The iiiodelof 


lace., beneath a triumphal arch, which Bonaparte 
erected in imitation of that of Septiniius Severus. 
The erteet of this monument seems diminutive when 
compared to the buildings Mound ; the eoliimn& 
made of a mixed rod and white marble, are ratiicf 
gaudv: and the four celebrated Venetian horses, 


this gigimiic grotesque is exhibited in stucco near the 
place which It was dcsigiie-d to have occupied, and 
such IS the deference of the present government for 
the feelings of /a gloire nalionale, that they have not 
yet ventuied to avow, that, in a lime of national 
poverty and distress, ihcv mean to dispense with 


forinedi of Corinthian brass, which occupy the top of erecting a monument, which, after being accum- 
the arch, have been injudiciously harnessed with plishcd at irnmeiise c^mciise, must appear hixarre 


gilded trappings to a gilded car. driven by a gilded 
Vi<*tory. It is said Bonaparte intended to have pla- 
ced his own hgiirc in the car; but it came to his 
ears, (for he was self-tormentor enough to inquire 
after such matters.) that the disaffected had hailed it, 
QM likely t(» aflurd a good opportunity for calling 
him inouTitobank w'ith impunity, since, while they 
should point to the chariot, the epithet /.le Charlatan 


and fanciful, rather than grand and itiipressivc. In 
the meanwhile they arc, in justice to the ancestors of 
the present king, reclaiming for the Bourbons those 
public building.s, which, by inscriptions and emblems, 
NapoU>on had consecrated to his own dynasty. N.'a 
are every where ilisappcaring, or undergoing a con- 
version into H.’s and B.’s, an operation in which 
the royal stone-cutters arc as much called upon to 


might easily he substituted for La Char le tient. exert their dexterity ns the poor sign-painters in 
Thus a threatened pun saved Napoleon’s image one 'Roye, Pe^nne, anti Canibray.^ They have, indeed, 


descent at least, by preventing its temporary eleva- 
tion : and it also saved the French taste the dis- 
grace of adding another ineongiliity to the gilded 
car. harness, and driver. This monimiciit is now 
undergoing considerable alterations. The Austrians 
am busy in exchanging for plain slabs of marble, the 
tablaturcs placed around the arch: the sculptures 
aliiiost ail reiate to the humiliation of the Emperor 
of Austria, there represented cap-in-linnd before 


the Aine benefit of experience, having, not very long 
ago, accomplished the counterpart of the iiictainor- 
phosis. Such arc the minute and ridiculous conse- 
quences which indicate a change of government, as 
iiiucli as the motion of straws, twigs, and withered 
Itiaves, upon the surface, indicates the progress and 
subsiding of a torrent. 

On the whole, it must be acknowledged, that 
Bonaparte, thpugh unscrupulous in appropriating 


Bonaparte, who appears covered and in an aiithorita- the merit of his medecessovs, bent an earnest and 
live posture. The French rebelled against the mu- active attention re perfecting whatever grand or 

igiiiBcent ulnns they had left uncompleted, thus 
anlishiiig liis own reputation as heir of the 


tilaium of this m<inuincnt at its comincnccmcnt, 
and nttemntc.d something like a riot, but were iii- 
Ntantly eallcd to order by a strong Prussian guard. 
The work now goes on quietly, and not without 
sonic ri'siiect (o the feelings of the Parisians \ for 
there are blinds of wood put up before the scaflbld- 


iiiai 

esiai 


. mo- 
narchy^ as well as of the revolution. His ambition 
to diHiiiiguish himself sotnetiftics soared beyond 
popular prejudice, and hurried him into extravagan- 
ces of expense, which the Parisians seem in general 

.1^ ' ..H 


ing, to save their eyes the inortiflcation of seeing its to deem unnecessary. Such is the plan of his Hue 
progress. It is not doubled that the horses them- de rKiiipereiir, now Rue de la Paix, a fine street, 
selv is will he removed in due time.* running from the Place Venduine to the Boulevards 

In the meanwhile the statue of Bonaparte, which des Capurincs, which not only boasts a breadth 
A^as last year taken down from the pillar in the rorresfionding to the magnificence of the buildings, 
Place Vendomc, is said to have experienced an odd but is actually accommodated with two guUtra^ one 
transition. It had been exchanged for a certain on each side, instead of that single kennel in the 
number of busts and small figures of Louis XVIIL, centre, where the filth floats or stagnatos in all the 
just as a large piece of coin of one reign is given for other streets of Paris. But even the Emperor Na- 
an e(;iiivnient in the small money of another. The polcoii, in the height of his dignity, dared not intro- 
figure of the abdicated eiiippror for some time found diicc the further novelty of a pavement on each side. 
reJuge in the yani of an artist, bv whom it has since This would be, indeed, to have destroyed that 
bfvti sold to an Englishman. The purchase is be- equality between horse and foot, walkers, drivers, 
lieviHj to be made in behalf of the Duke of Welling- and driven, which appears to give such delight to a 
ton, in which case the statue will be a striking Parisian, that if you extol to h^m the safe pavements 
orniinient to the palace destined by national grati- and foot-paths of an English street or road, he will 
tude as an acknowledgment at least of the debt, answer with polite composure-'" C’e«f Ires 6 ien pour 


which even the wealth and generosity of Britain can- 
not pay ii^ull. 

To retiiyi to the works of Bonaparte. It cannot 
he deaiod that he showed great ability and dexterity 
in availing himself of that taste for national display, 
which is a leading feature of the French character. 


Mes»ieura lea Angloia—pvur moi, faime la totaliti 
de la rue,** Gk)od phrases, saith Justice Shallow, 
are and ever must he commended ; and this, of la 
tolalUt' de la rue^ reconciles a Parisian walker to all 
the inconveniences of being ridden down or driven 
over. But the privilege of totality by no means 


][ ct this was. at least, 41s much evinced in the ad- compensates to the ag^, the timid, the infirm, not 
dress with which he adopted and carried through to mention females and children, for the accidents 
thiiwhalf-accomplished plans of Louis XIV. and his to which they are exposed. At present these are 
successArs, as in any work of original genius which multiplied by tlie numerous accession of strangers, 
can be decidedly traced to his own design. The all of whom drive in their own way. and give their 

L 1 I *1... ...’ll.. ni V# J .r — ...u.’-.u . 


triumphal arch, and thopillar in the Place Vendome, own mode of warning, ^ ^ 

BK literal, almost servile, imitations of the column construe rightly upon nis own peril. Here he hears 


, which the pedefltnan must 

Js own peril. Here he hears 

the Hey I hey I of a member of the English Four-in- 

1 1 ^i..u - .1 1 .u. 


of Trajan and the arch of Severus. But the ^len 

(w extension of^e Louvre, by the combination of hand Club ; there he is called to attention by the 
that striking pile with the Tuilleriea, upon the side Gore! garel of a Parisian petit roaitre, or^t German 
which hod been left unfinished, although the work Freyhorr; and hgving escaped all these hair-breadth 
/,r n -_j I : — u: risks, he may be ridden down at the next turning. by 

_ *1.1 r Ll-l. LI. D....:... 


of Bonaparte, and hiring his name, is, in fact, 
Mly a completion of the orimnal design of Louis 
XIV. One original plan Napoleon may indeed 
claim as his own— the project, namely, of erecting a 
stupendous bronze figure of an elephant upon the 

* Thw removal has stnea tnhon place.— Sen a verv lively ac- 
tin' nt the Rircuimtanees, end its cnect upon the ledungs ta the 
ill Mr. John Scoll's “ Paris Revisited." 


a droaky^ the driver of which, a venerable Russian 
charioteer, with, n long beard flowing down to his 
girdle, pushes ri^t on to his destined course with 
the most unperturbed apathy, without giving pas- 
sengers warning of any kind to shift for themselves. 

The risk, however, to pedestrians, does not form my 
only objection to the French metropolis, abstracted 
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always from those splendid streets whiuli belong to completely subjugated and tyrannized over by the 
the quarter of the Tuilleries. Tlic rest of Paris, ex- ilcspotic authority of human art. Several of the 
ceptiiig the Boulevards^ a peculiar sort of open walks along its side arc nevertheless most interest- 
suburb by which it is , surrounded, is traversed by ing, particularly the Quai de Voltaire, from which 
narrow stfccts, which divide buildings dark, high, the passenger views the superb and long extent of 
and gloomy, the lower windows grated with project- colonnade belonging to the Louvre, while further 
ing iron-rails of the most massive description, and down the river are seen the gorrlens of*the Tuilleriea 
the houses belonging to persons of importance open- and the trees of Lcs Champs Rlyst'cs. 
ing by what is called a port-coc/icrc, or carriage- The finest views of Pans are to he seen frmn the 
entrance, into courts whicn intervene between them hcigliis of Montmartre, which rise as close bcliind 
and the street. By thus sequestering their mansions, the city as tjic Caltoii-hill in respect to Edinburgh, 
the great do indeed deprive the shopkeeper, or dnd from some of the steeples, particularly that of 
roturier, who lives opposite, of the powers of looking I St. Genevievp, a niagnificent new church of Grecian 
upon the windows of his neighbour the duke, count, architecture, iririginally dedicated to the titular saint 
or marquis. Nevertheless, mansions constructed of Paris; next polluted by the appellation of the 
upon this unsocial and aristocratic plan, by wliich Temple of Reason ; then solemnly entitled the Pan- 
thc splendour of the habitations of the noble and theon, bccniisc it was to be the place for depositing 
wealthy is re-erved and veiled, as too dazzling and the bodies of departed sages and patriots; and lastly 
precious to form a part of the public striHit, cannot restored by Bonaparte to the character of a Cliridt- 
contnbute to tiic general beauty of the city in which ian church, without taking away its destination as 
they are placed. I do not, however, mean to say, a general mausoleum for departed warth. The 
that the otherquarters of Paris, though gloomy, dark, honours, however, of those who received this dis- 
and traversed chiefly by these narrow anil j)crilous tinction, were not always permanent. There was 
jiasses, arc devoid of a strong and peculiar intc^rest. I “ no snug lying in the abbey.” Several of those 
On the contrary, the constant' nppcaraiice«of uiiblic f revolutionary chiefs whose, remains the faction of 
edifices di8tingui.shed in history, of Gothic churhhes the day had installed in this sanctuary, were torn 
and hnll^ of squares and places, surrounded by from thence shortly afterwards, and thrown, like the 
stately buildings, perpetually, even in the most disa- corpse of Sejanu^ into the common- sewer of the 
grccaide quarters of Paris, reminds us that wc are in city. Thc^bodies of other heroes of the day have 
a capital early distinguished for arts and arms, and been wilhcirawn in secret, lest they should suifer the 
where even the rudeness and inconvenience of many same fate. In some instances the temporary tenant 
streets, joined to the solid, massive, and antique of the tomb was dispossessed, and made to gi^e way 
structures to which they give access, argue at once to a popular character of more recent celebrity, 
early importance and ancient dignity. Thus the corpse of Mirnbeaii was removed from 

It appears a^ remarkable pc'ciilmrity to a British the Pantheon to make room for that of Marat; on 
eye, when Paris is viewed from a oistance, that over which occasion one of the family of the former re- 
luiiidings. so closely piled together, there arises not turned thanks to Heaven for an expulsion, which, 
that thick and dense cloud of smoke which some- as he expressed himself, “re-established the honour 
times graces and dignifies, but more frequently de- of his house.” The corpse of the villain Marat, after 
forms, a view of Lixidon, or any pther large town having had at least the honour of one bloody sacn- 
in our island. This is owing to the Parisians using ficc, in the, trial and cxeciiiion of a man who has 
wood for fuel, and that frequently in the shape of ofiered an insult to his temporary monument, was 
charcoal, but always sparingly, ana in stoves, instead soon after, 28th July, 1793, dragged from the church, . 
of our sen-coal burnt in open chimneys. Seen from and thrown into the coinmoii-aewer of the Rue de 
the heights of Montmartre, or the dome of St. Gene- Montmartre., At lenfrih, weary or ashamed of their 
vieve. .Paris exhibits a distinef mass of houses, own versatility, the Natiorinl Convention, in tho 
steeples, and towers, unclouded, but also iinsoftcncd, year 179r«, decreed, that no citizen should receive the 
by the dusky canopy which bangs over a British honours of tlie Pantheon until ten years after his 
city. My Parisian fnends laughed heartily, and, on death ; a decree which amounted almost to a uni- 
the whole, deservedly, nl my regretting the absence versal sentence of exclusion, in a couiitiw where the 
of this dusky accompaniment, which does neverthe- present occupies solely the attention of the public, 
less add a shadowy importance, and even a softness. Of all those to whom the various legislative bodies 
to the landscape; or, admitting associations, and of France decreed this posthumous distinction, there 
pjeading on those to which we are accustomed, have only remained in the Pantheon the toinbe of 
gives an assurance of business and life to what, two authors, Voltaire and Rousseau. The roinains 
without such an indication of living bustle, seems of those distinguished literary characters were de- 
not unlike the appearance of the town in,rhe Arabian p, 08 ited here, during the early fervour of the Revolu- 
tale, whose inhabitants had been all petrified. I own tion, with snouts, and wdth hymns, and with tears, 
this is a prejudiceil feeling, and do not contest the and with transports of that universal philanthropy, 
right which a Frenchman has to associate with the which shortly afierwanls made its real character 
cloud which overhangs our metropolis, all that is evident to the world. A painted wooden saipophagus, 
disgusting, and perhaps unhealthy, in the gross much like a deal packing-foox in form and materials, 
evaporation of our coarser fuel. is laid above the grave of each, with a mouldering 

The Seine is usually appealed to by the Parisians inscription expressive of what the Legislative As- 
as the principal beauty of their city, and it is at least scinbfy intended to do for the honour of the philoso- 
one of its greatest conveniences. But Lord Ches- phers whose talents illumined the 18th century. But 
terficld furnished an answer to the proud question, the rotten board on which their decrees are registered, 
whether England could show the like— “Yes— and frail as it is, has proved a record more permanent 
we call It Fleet-ditch.” Thik gasconade is like that than the power that placed it there." The monuments 
of Jhe French veteran lecturing upon invasion, who of^spotism arc more durable than those of anarchy: 
roits upon tho ground, and says to his audience, and accordingly some of Bonaparte's generals ana 
*^Voila la Towiise,”— a hyperbole which may bo senators arc/buried in the Pantheon, and, though 
excused from ignorance, as no French soldier has men of inferior note, have been suffered to enjoy in 
happened to see the Thames for many a century, quiet that repose, which even thc^tomb could not 
excepting IkS a, or prisoner in England. But, secure for the i^ublican demagogues, 
laying jests aside, the Seine is far from having the In visiting this church, or temple, I was entertained 
majestic appearance of the Thames, being diminutive by the dry answer of an Englishman, who had fol- 
botli in depth and breadth, and strait- waist-coated lowed us up to the dome without the observation of 
by a range of ungracefol quays, a greater deformity the sexton. Our guide seeinqd a little hurt at the 
than those of London, ^auso rendered conspicuous stranger’s presumption, and from time to time ad- 
by the narrowness of the stream. The river being dress^ to him a few words of repr^ension, stating 
divided also at two mtemijs by small islands, com- the risk he run of being bewildered in the vaults, and 
pletcly occupied by buildings, , we are induced to perhaps shut up there. As I perceived my country- 
enteitain a oontemptuom opinion of the Seine^ as man did not understand in whaf he had given of- 
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fi'iicc. J C5pliiincd to him the sexton a remonstrance. | his pleasure. I seldom pass this place without eee- 
•Tell him” answered, l^iie Btrungcr. with Kreut ms some oJ* the Prussian or Russian soldiers eiiga- 
jtraviiy, that if tlic misfortune he threatens had god m talking to and feeding the bears, whom, in 


sjM’Ciiiien OI joiin nun, uic aecesa me lu i;iviu/.c»u neiiavioiir, a small paddock around his cn- 

what is worllfy of notice in Pans is much less fre- bin, secured from the public by a strong palisade, 
qucnily impeded by a functiona* v stretching forth hia He had a mate some yeai \ ago, but is now a widow- 
hand for a lee, than is the case iir Loudon ; and when or; very good humoured, however, and familiar with 
we nvollect the mode in which the various depart- the passengers. Ge.niler animals, such as the 
iiieiits of St. Paul’s and VVcilminstcr •Abbey are^ cties of the deer species, are allowed space in 


. 11 , pro- 

portion to their size ; and it is only the fiercer Inbea 
ot Atiica and Asia, lions, tigers, and leopards, which 
arc committed to strict confinement. The.sc also 
arc kept clean, and niaik} as ooinfortable as cireuni* 
stances will permit; and on the whole, it is impossi- 
ble to conceive an institution of the kind managed 


secured by a dozen of petty turnpikes and tax- 
gatherers, we may judge more fairly o&the scxtuii 
of St. Genevieve. • 

The liberality of the French nation, in a^ording 
every possible means to the public of enjoying the 

collections of curiosifies, or of scientific objects, made 

for their behalf, instead of rendering them sources of with more respect to the feelings and coiiveiiicrice of 
profit to some obscure pensioner, pcrvaifea all tlicir the creatures contained in it. If a stranger is curi- 
cHtahlishiiicnts; and strangers, for whoso use and ous to know the names of the various animals, 
conveniencc%'ven greater facilities are afibnliHi than there is always some Frenchmen near, who, either 
are given to the natives, arc called upon to aeknow- merely to do the honours to Monsieur 1’ Ft ranger, or 
ledge it w'th gratitude. . If there be iii this open clis- at most for quelque clwse pour boirc^ walks with you 
])lay of the treasures which tiii‘y possess some traces ihruiigh the collection, and displays at once his elo- 


(if national pride, it is in this case an honest and fair 
pride, and those who derive so imich benefit from its 
effects, ought to be the last to qu(;stion its mi)tivc. 
One or two of those objects of curiosity 1 shall 
bricjly notice in my next letter, not with tli« luirpo.ce 
Ilf giving a regular description of them, hdt to mark, 
if 1 f^aii, by a few cliaracteristic strokes, the pecu- 
liarities which attracted my own utteiilioii. 

Adieu ; 1 rest ever your allcclioiiate 

Paul. 
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quciicM^nriti that sort of information which is fre- 
quoiiTiy found among the Parisians, even of the low- 
est orders. To me, who am no naturalist, such .. 
fniide seems pfccnns interesting a specimen as any 
lit the collection. The contrast of liis meagre looks 
and tattered dress, with the air of patronage which 
he assumes towards the stranger under his charge; 
his iiompous encomiums on the objects ho exhibits; 
his grave injunctions not to niiproncli too near the 
grates of the more datigeroi^ quadrupeds ; the im- 
portance with w.hicii he gives the scientific oppelia- 
tion of each nninin), coiideseciidingly adding that 
which is in more vulgar use; and the polite gratitude 
of his “ Motiftievr cut ires honnctc^' when ne pock- 
ets his little gratuity, and puts otuhe schakost which 
lie has hitherto hcHi in Ids linmnor the sake of Hid- 
ing his eloquence,— nil these points brought together 
give a clin racier of the lower rank not to he met 
with out of France, and rarely out of Paris. 

The antiquary. who visits Paris must be deeply in- 
tercsicfl by a visit (p the Museum des Monutiiens 
Franyais, asseinblen by Moiis. Le Noir, ifi the 
church, convent, and gardens of Les petits Augiia- 
tina. This collection proved a sort of asylum for 
such rnonuineiitsof art ns could be saved iroin po- 
pular fury during the first revolutionary fever, com- 
prehending the tombs of princes, legislators, and 
heroes. When the churches were sacked and pilla- 


Ganlon of Plnnts— Miwoiim of Ffvndi Monuments— Central Mu* 

* scum— Hull of ii^'.uliiturcfl -MulmaiHon. 

T HAVE already said, my dear sister, that of all ca- 

f iitals in the world, Paris must nffonl the most de- 
iglitfiil residence to a mere literary lounger ; ami if 
we nJJ, that his fortune is limited, (as is usually the 
I'ii.se with such a character,) it w'ill suit him, after a 
liitl e.vpericncc, as well in point of ocoiiuiiiy ns of 
last *. The Jardin Oca Planles, the National Libra- 
ry, the (^jllectioii of French Moniiiiicnts, the Na- 
tional Institute, above nil, the Grand M.ii.seuiri in the 

Louvre, are gratuitously opened to his in.spention ged, and the properly of the elergv was confiscated 
and i?ki\ while theatres, and public ainuseinents of to the use of the nation, Mons. Lc Noir had thccou- 
yarimis Uiiids, in the evening, may be frwiuented for rage to attempt to save from impending ruin objects 
liiite expense. , invaluable for the history of the arts and for that of 

1 know that nothing in Paris would delight you the nation, and he hod the addre.sa to devise a pro- 
inon* than the Jardin des Plantes. This grand bo- liable mode of succeeding in a plan, which, in tlioso 
tanicul garden, of several acres extent, richly stock- furious days, might have been represented os savour- 
ed Willi the most varied and curious productions of ing of aristocracy and inrivisme. He obtained from 


the vegetable world, iscMiiially interesting to the sci- 
entific student, and to the idler, w'ho seeks only for 
shiididValks and interesting and beautiful points 
of view. Tho variety of the ground, the disposition 
of the trees, and the ncighhourhoou of the Seine, 
aflurd th^ lust in considerable variety ; while the ! 
shade,* so grateful in this warm climate, is secured 
by mSny ^ long alley atid avenue. The cstublish- 
morir is niaintaitieiT entirely at the expense of the 
public. The learned in physics may here have the 
advantage of a chemical laboratory, of lectures 
upon botany and natural history by men of approved 
seienco, of an anatomical collection, and a valuable 
library, composed^f works relative to natural his- 
tory. There is also a menagerie upon a great scale 


the National Assembly a reeoniniendation to their 
(^nirnittee of Alieiiiiiion, to watch over and protect 
the. monuments of art in the churches and domains 
which they had confiscated to national use. This 
was followed hy a warrant, authorizing a Committee 
of Syavans, of whom I^e Noir w'as most active, to 
select and transport to Paris those relies of antiqui- 
ty, and therevm aifange t|icin in one general collect- 
ion, so as to aribrd a view of the progress of the arts 
during the several periods of French history. Much 
exertion accordincly has been made, ond upon the 
whole with considerable, success, to dispose this va- 
rious and misecllaneous collection according to cen- 
turies, and at the same time to place the productions 

r ^ of each ojra in the best and fittest order, i ou nc- 

of splendour, ns well as of comfort to the animals company, therefore, at once the progress of the arts 


yith which it is tenanted. Those which ore of a 
nangeroiis description are properly secured, but still 
with due attention to tlftir habits and convenience. 


and that of history, b.s you wander from hall to hall, 
and compare the rude images of Clovis ond Phara- 
mond with what tife Italian chisel produced to com- 


Jhe bears, for example, inhabit subterranean resi- memoratc departed greatness, in ihat happy epoch 
uencts, each of which opens into a sunk area, of which the French artists call Le 
Jepili enough to prevent escape, but of such extent sance. Several monuments, the size of which ren- 
uat Uruin may rppose himself, or take exercise, at dered them unfit for a cloister, are erected in the 
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Cardens; and particularly the tomb of Abelard and ! pose every town ill Italy was ransacked, and com- 
Htdoisc, with those *of Des Cartes, I^loliere, La i pellcd l>y open violence, or a still more odious iiiflu- 
i'oiitaitie, Boileaii, and others dear to French literu- i eiice exercised under pretext of treaties, to surrender 
ture. I those si>eeiinens of sculpture and painting whose very 

Yet such is the caprice of the human mind, that j names had become psociated with the classical 
even from this rich mental feast wo return with | situations, froiiu which a true admirer of the arts 
some de;n‘ee of dissatisfaction. 'Pbe inspection of i would have dcenied it sacrilefte to huve torn them, 
the Museum insoired me at least with a feeliii;yj;rc;at- ! The Low Countries were compelled to yield up those 
er ill dc;<ree, but similar in origin, to that with whit li masterpieces of the ^'lemish school, which are pri- 
1 have regarded a collcciioh of engraved English zed by amateurs as almost itmal to those of Italy, 
portraits - Dresden, long fatnous for its collection of paintings, 

" Torn from tiu'ir di'RtinRil pniK'—iinwonhy mctid twliicli Frederick the^Great contented hinisell with 

Ot kiii;;liti> niiunsitl or iifroic. ilfud,'* adiiiiiing, was plimdercd, and only saved in part by 

and compiled to illustrate a Grainger, at the expense the submission of the Elector. Herlin and Potzdam 
of many a volume defaced and rendered imperfect. iindiTwent a similar fate; and W'hile lloiiaparte af- 
Far deeper is that sensalionVootcd, when we e»msi- feeted to restore, to the. subdued monarch of Prussia 
der that the stones accuniiilated arnuml us have his crown and kingdom, he actually pillaged his pa- 
been torn from the gravies wliicli they were desigiiei' , laces of their most precious and doninstie oriia- 
to mark out and to protect, and divided from all | inents. Viijnna was severely ransacked, wdth every 
those associations arising from the nciglibourhoofl ! inferior town in the Emperor’s domiiiions, and that 
of ihe imglily dead. It is also irniiossihle, with the even at the period of an alliance cemgited by the 
utmost care and mgemiitv, that the iiionnments conqueror’s union with a daughter of The house of 
Bhoiild he all disiilayed to advaritasrc ; and even the Austria. The ancient capit.nl of the. czars was de.s- 
iiiimlier of .sinkin.g old.rts, luuMled together, diiiii- tilled to consign its old iiiagninceiice to the same 
lishes the eHW-l wliicli each, separately^ is calciH accumulated heap of spoil. But there the roliher’s 
atcii to v)rodiu:e upon the iiiintl. These l^^ 1 vvard arm was shortened, and the plunder of the Kremlin 
rcll.' eiions will arise, and can only be cluM*kcd by was Retaken ere it had crossed the Beresina. The 
the n-eollcctiou, that without prosecution of the pbm very ornaments tff the apartments were acquired by 
wi.si lv adoiUcfl and boldlv followed out, the rfli'-s ‘ the s.iine inii|uitous means which had filled them 
nroiiiifl us would have c( a’s<‘d to e.visf ; and that the j with paiittmgs and statues. The twelve granite pil- 
iiigenious colleeior, far from being t lie plunderer of ; lars which supported the ITall of Seiilpture w'ere 
a wreck, lia.s save<l and prortM*1ed iis scaltcred frag- | idiindercd from Aix la Chapelle, and the beautifully 
iiieiiis, winch must have oiIn*rwise perished for | wrought bronze folding-doors at the. upper end of the 
ever. Grand Saloon wen* the spoils of a church at lioine. 

If, in Ihe .Mu.seurn af Monuniens Fran^aise, we Omnis 'Htais 'IVuiuiti oleL The collection, in nil its 
conira.st with advantage the prfheipK* and mode by parts inagiiifieeiit and unmatched ns it is, savours 
w'liicli the culleclioii is formed, w'ifli the efllict pro- of the cruelty, perfidy, and rapine, by which it was 
duced hy ihc' present arrangement, and pardon, for accumulated. 

the sake of the former, the necessary imrujrfeetions Many have therefore been tempted to thiiik^ that 
attaclierl to the latfi'r, no sueh favourabh* re«<ultenii there w'as less wisdom or [nsti(;e than rmignnnmiity 
bo drawn hy the refteeting travefler, who visits tf in the eondiiet of the nllie.s during the preceding 
iiiiniitahle. eolleclioii of paintings and statues in the year, wdio to save the feelings of the French, which 
Louvre, called the CeiilTai Museum of liie Arts. It m this case had no title to a moment’s consideration, 
is indeed, abstractedly, a subject of just pride to a sacrificed the justice due to their own dcspoihvl- 
nation, that she can exhibit to strarigl-rs this siirpri- coiiniries, and let pass the opppriumty of giving a 
singly magiiifieent display of rlie works of hiimnii great moral lesson, without inllic'tiiig on France a 
geiiiuH wlien m its most powerful and active mood, single lianlship, c.Ycepting what might flow from her 
awakened as it w’ere from the sleep of ages, and at wounded vanity. But Prus.sin, it sim'Iiis, was satis- 
once bringing t«i the s»*rvice of art such varied talent fietl with n iironiisc (ill kept hy the restored faiuily) 
as never was nor will be opiallcd. But if, with these that her proper! v should he redelivered when affairs 
exulting coiisiderfitious, it w'ere possible for the. j w'ere settled in France; and for the olliernatioiis no 
Kreneli to weigh the sum of evil which they have .stipulation seems to have been made. If the allies 
suilercH and inflicted to obtain \liis grand ohji'Cl of' on thi.s occasion neglected to reclaim by force their 
national vanity, they might will vii w the most iiing- owmi properly when in their power, it would never- 
nificent saloon in Europe n.s a eharnel-vaulr, and the iheiess have been just, and perhaps prudent, Th the 
works of Raphael, Titian, and Malvaior, as no hcl- Bourbon fa niily, to have of their own accord relin- 
tcr than the sable jjiid tattered .scutcheons which qiiuslu'd spoils which could only remind them of their 
cover it. s iiioiilileriug walls. Eudi picture, indeed, own mi.sfiirl lines. Hut they were too anxious to es- 
hasits own sejinrate iiistorv of murder, rapine, and tnhlish ihenise.lves in the opinion of their new sub- 
eacrilegc. It was perliaps the worst point in Bona- jccis ns good Frenchmen, to recollexit that justice, 
pane’s character, that, with n firm and unremitting j open and even-hniidcdjs the first dutyof a pionnrch. 
attention to his own plans and his own inieri'st, he j They were afraid to face the clamour ftrhich would 
proceeded from battle to plunder, less liki* a soldier I have stigmatized an act of honest rcsthiition as the 
than a brigand or eomnion highwayman, whose iin - 1 concession of cowardice. As Bonaparte h^d been 
ine-diale ohjei't is to rifle the passenger \vln)m he has ! the heir of the. Revolution, they \vere willing to he 
Hubiined hy violence or intimidation. But Nupoh'on fjie heirs of Bonaparte, and appear to have been ns 
knew well the people over whom he was called to little di.sposed to the doelrine of restitution as the 
rule, and was invare that his power was .secure, de- worthy corregidor of Leon, w'ho sueeeened'to the 
spile of annihilated eommerce ann exiftmsted finaii- treasures of Gnpinin Rolando’s, siihterrnrean’mnn- 
ces, despite of his waste of tlie lives of Frenehinen sion. least they w’cre not unwilling, like the sous 
and tn’a.siirtj of France, despite of the general exe- of a usurer, to possess treasures of such value, wilh- 
cralion of the huuian rare, eehoed from the Baltic out sharing the guilt of the origitial .acqiiisifipn. 
to the Mediterranean, )irovir!ing he could proveto They did not reflect, that every token W'hich carried 
the Parisians that he was .still the Emperor of the back the Frenchman’s recollection to the Rniperoii 
World, tiiid Paris its capital. Sarnn^, therefore, inustexeiteeompnrisons.nmongf he thoughtless and 
amateurs, and artists, w imst' skill and taste might nnprincipleil, highly unfavourable to the legitimate 
flupply the deficiency of his own, regularly attended } pf^ses!»orof the crown. 

upon nis military expeditions; and w;hen a city had The day of reckoning is ot length arrived. The 
surrendered, or had otherwise fi\^on into his power, I Museum, when I first arrived in Paris, was still en- 
wnatever it pos-sessed in public or private property j tire. But Bluchcr, who wnlS'not. it seems, to he/od- 
evincingcxeellenee in the arts, was destined to iiug- ed a second time, has since made several visits, 
ment the Central Museum, and furnish a t«>pic of attended by a German artist, fur the purpose of ns- 
consolation to those Parisians w'hose sons perhaps certnining and removing the pictures which belong 
had fallen in battle under its walls. For this pur- 1 to Prussia, or to the German states now united with 
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hrr. Ths Frrnch guardinns of the MuBeiim also at- all. In a selection wnere all is excellent, and wor- 
tcndfd, no longer to Hocide upon the point ot view ihy of studious and heedful Attention, this is a dis- 
ill which the spoils of nations should be disposed, udyautni;e of no coiniiion kind. Kut it is nor the 
hut to plead, owasionally and tirnidly, that such a only one. Each of theso. pa'Mitin}:rs, almost without 

R ieture forincd no part of the cabinet of Potzclam, exception, has in it soiiiethiiig exi'cllentl but inde- 
nt had been stolen from some dthcr eolleciions. pendent of the loss which they sustain iu common, 
These deniiifters were generally silenced by a “ Tats by being so much crowiied together, and by making 
/o/,” >r " Halt maul,*'* from the veteran of Laoii part ratber of one grand and brilliant wlndc, than 
and Waterloo, wh iis no friciirt to prolonged discus- subjects Important enough for detnethed iiiid sepn- 
Fions. If you ask, whether Prussia has recovered rate eoiisideratioii, the merit of some of these r//ey> 
all the pictures whiidi had bcgii carriedofT at diileijr (Cfrarre so far exceeds that of others, as allogeihcr 
eiit times, I fancy I may return the same emphatic to divert the atienlioii from ohjei-ts of inferior, ihuugh 
answer given by an old Scotch serving- man, when still of exquisite skill. Few, possessing even ibc 
ins master askeil him if he had Iwen careful to pack most eager love for the art, though ihevhave eunsu- 
up all his wardrobe at leaving a friend’s houaty— nied hours, days, weeks, and 'months, in the Mu- 
*' At least, your honour.” Not that 1 suppose the scum, have been able to escape that fascination 
Priiiee-Marsbal has got a single article to which the which draws them to the Tran sfign rat ion <»f Ra- 
French had any just title, but the late enlargement phael, the Couiinuiiion by Domenichino, the Mar- 
of the doiainioiis of Prussia has greafly extended tyrdom of the Inquisitor, and some other uinster- 
her elniuis of restitution in right of states and cities | pieces. About fifty pictures at iiioiot, therefore, are 
newly nnn^Ked to her dominions ; and 1 fancy she I copied, studieil, examined, and wurshippcil, wdiile 
did not permit them to be over minutely serutiiiized. more than twenty times that number are neglected 
811 II, however, though nearly a hundred picturens and unseen, and, with all their admitted excellence, 
have in this nmniier gradually disappeared, 1 imvcLdraw as little attention as the Nymphs and Graces 
not missinl one of those masterpieces to which the^in tlm^uite of Venus. This shows that the appetilo 
aitenrion of the visiter is earliest directed and long- of tff^, as well as of epicurism, iiiay be satiated and 
esr rivetted. It is when the eiaiins of Italy nfid the rendercil capricious hy the. exhibition of too rich ami 
Netlierhinds shall be enforced that the nrineipnl dis - 1 sumptuous a banquet, and that, our capacity of en- 
gorging of spoil will take place ; and whc«i that day ; joyment being limited, there is no wisdom in an in- 
comes, 1 believe it will drive some of *1110 Frericn judicious aceiiiniilation of means for itsgratification. 
amateurs Ip sielual distraction. Their attachment To the young student in particular, the feelings of 
to tbesc paintings and statues, or rather to the na- satiety are pcciilinrly ha’/ardoiis; for either he bc- 
tioiial glory wliieli they conceive them to illustrate, comes aeciistonied to indulge a capricious and pre- 
is as i-xeessive as if the Apollo and V^enns were still Hiimptiioiis contempt of works which lie has slightly 
objects of oetual adoration ; and on the day of their studied, or he is d^erred frofn boldly and vigorously 
departure I anticipate them exelaiiniiig with Micnii, venturing upon a Taborious and diflicult art, when 
” Ve .have taken away iiiv gods and go your ways, he sees that excellence, of a pitch to which he dare 
and what havel more ! How then suyyc untome, not aspire, may, in company with the ultimate ef- 
what aiK'fh me ?” forts of genius, be insuflicieiit to secure respect and 

It is, however, understood to he definitively set- attention. § • 

fleil by I he allied sovereigns, that the Freneh must , It iiiight be added, that there are particular points, 
iiiidorgo this mortification; as is evident by the go- in which even those distinguished and selected pat- 
lUTals, at the capitulation of Paris, having ri'fused terns of superemiitcnce, which throw every inferior 
to sniietioii an article of the treaty proposed by thii., degree of merit into shadow, lose, in some measure, 
French, for securing the possession of theso iiionii- 1 the full impression of their own merit, hy being dis- 
nietits. It is a severe mortification, doubtless; but, joined from the loAil associations with a view to 
independent of the undeniable justice of the measure, whicli they were pninl(‘d. This is especially the case 
it 1.4 vvholesonie that the French should have in fii- with the religious subjects, executed for nimr pieces, 
Hire no trophies to appeal to ns niemorials that they and for the ornaincnts of chnucls, where the artist 
had exercised a povver over other si nfes, whicli their had laboured to suit not only his size of figures and 
\ictors never hail courage to retaliate; or to exhibit disposition of light to the place which the painting 
as emblems of. past conquest, and as the incentive was to occupy, out had also given them a lone of 
to new wars. The contents of the Museum have colouring and a general character, harmonizing with 
lu'Crt found by hitter c.xi»crience to perpetuate recol- the solemnity, not only of the subject, but of the 
li i’tioiis, which, for ilio peace of Franco and of Ku- scene around. To many a thorough-paced and hack- 
ropi*, ought to lie cllaccd as speedily and nb.sohitcly I ncyed connoisseur, who considers the finest poiiit- 
a*! possible. Such associations render the removul ] ing merely as a subject for his technical criticism, 
ol the objects wdiicli excite them as necessary a pro- the divesting it of these exterior acconinaniments 
caution, as the hiirning of Don Cliiixotc’s library to | will seem of little consequence. But those who 
pri'xeut the recurrence of his frenzy. love the art for the noble and cnthiisinstic fcclinjgH 

With rcsficct to the arts, you know I pretend to by the excitement of which if is beat appjaiided, will 
no skill in, the province of the amateur; but the feel some difTercncc in eonsideriiig a scripture-piece 
he*'! judges seem to allow that the dispersion of this over the altar of a Gothic church, and in viewing 
.•niiicnse collection is by no moans unfavourable to the same painting wlicre it forms part of an iiicon- 
thi'ir progress and improvement. We readily admit, gnious assemblage of landscapes and flower-pieces, 
and each spectator has fe4t, that nothingcan be more with a group of drinking boors placed on one side, 
TuagwHcMir, more august, more deeply impressive, and an amour of Jupiter upon the other, 
taken as ft whole, thamthat noble gallery, prolongnl These qbB|;rvatiaiia apply only to the ostentatious 
to an e?aent whioh the eye can hardly distinctly asscmhlageofso many and such various speeimens of 
trace, and crowded on every side with the noblest the art in one extensive gallery. But had this ob- 
prodiictions of the most inspired artists. Fourteen jection not existed —hod these paintings been sodis- 
nundrfMl paintings, each elniming rank ns a master- posed in various apartments ns to give each its 
piece, disposed unon walls whicli extend for more appropriate situation, and secure for each that 
than twelve hundred feel in length, form, united, a portion of attention which it merits, still objections 
cxillcctiii'i unparalleled in e.Ytcnt and splendour. But would remain to the whole system. TOTre is no 
n part of this charm vanishes when we have become wisdom in venturing na it were the fortunes of tho 
familiar with the roup tCml ; and the emotions of world of art in one single collnetion, exposed to 
aun^rise and pleasure which the transient visiter re- total and irredccmahlc destruction cither from ncci- 
«rives, are gained in a#me degree at the expense of dental fire, or tho^hnvoc of war, or popular frenzy, 
the student, or studious amateur. In a saloon of Hod the Museum existed during the first years of 
such length and height, lighted too from both sides, the Revolution, its danger must have been most im- 
tt IS impossible that all the pictures can be seen to minent, and twice during the space of » Y*Ty 
thivantage; and, in truth, many cannot be seen at months has it narrowlv escaped the ri.«ks which niuat 
* Hold jour tqnfiuo.*’ have attended it had Foris been stormed. 
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In<lcp<*ndpnt even o^ these consi jerntions. and nd- 
mittiiiifdiiH j/enerol neruinulntion ofthn trcaaiirus of 
art to (u> ns dpsirnltle iis it is ri,‘rtmnly oiii^nst and 
iinrirtsssivv, I slioiild still hesitate to say tliat Pans 
ifl the city where they oiiKht to l)e repnsited. Tlie 
Erenrh scdiool, thnii;;h it fins product'll many ('ood 
artists, has been ns remarkable for wnntiii;^, as the 
Itniians for j)ossessinK, that dignity and simplicity 
of fccliim which lends to the aiihliiiiie. Poiissni nlone 
excepted, there is a flutter and afiectalion, a con- 
straint of attitude to create point, and a sriiilied con- 
trast of colour and li^^ht to hriii*^ out cMi-r-t, which 
marks the national taste; and from t hi' charms of 
such Dalilahs, iis Oryden calls Himhir llnurhlies in 
poetry, they never have \»S‘aneil themselves, nor 
ever will. Their want of real taste niid feelmi' may 
bo estimated by the unawed niidaeity with which | 
they have, in several noiorions iiistanccH undertaken { 
to repair, and even to alter, the masier-piecea which 
conquest and rapine had put within their power. 
The same defieicncy of real taste is evineed by the 
rash comparisons whieh they make between their 
schools of music and nainlin^ mid thost' of Italy, in 
whieh Gay’s lines still deserihe the present Purisiai^ 
as well as’ him of his own day : - • 

Mfiiti.'in I hi* iiin'ii nl* Ifiirai'd ('iin'Ili'i 
Sdiiii* iiiiiiciikiiii; tiililler ni’ f|ii>ir Imll In* (I'lotea ; 

Tiilk ot'tliu Hpirit KhiiIiiu'I'r im'iiciI eiviM, ' 

Yi'i wiirin willi titu, wImhc Mpuiikiiiij picliint livoii, 

" Yi'ri, sir,” Kiiys he. " in eeloiir nnil desiirni 
lliijaiit and Ilapliiinl iim uxlrcmcly tine." 

Where the tast(3 of tho.se with whom he must na- 
turally associate is systeniatieally deficient, theyoiin^ 
artist may lo.se as miieh through the influence of a 
French preceptor, as haeoiild ^ain by studying in the 
Miiseiiiii. 1 mi^tht also hint ho# little a capital like 
Paris, eontainintJt so many temtitations to idleness 
mid dissipation, is a safe abode for the younff artist, j 
Put nmiueh has been said to justify the saerifice now 
exacted trum Fra«ce, however it may lower her 
pride and mortify her vanity. Fft'st, it is a demand 
of justice, and therefore must be enforced ; and next, | 
the artist, thoiij^h he must in future extend his tra- 
vels, and visit various cities in search of those excel- 
lences whieh ore now to be wen oollceteil in the 
Loiivje, will have ^renter benelk froin the experience 
whicii has cost hiiu some toil ; and if he must tra- 
vers(3 Swit'/erlnnd and Italy, to view the pcnlptures 
of ancient Greece, and the pniiiliiiKS of modern 
Rome, he will have the double advantiiueof takin:; 
lessons on his route from Nature herself, in the soli- 
tary {srandeur of the one, and the profuse hixurinnee 
of the other. He will jiidKe of the scenery which 
trained these fp't'at arti.sts, as well from his own ex- 1 
perience, ns from their repre>sentntion, ond may per- 1 
haps be enabled to guess how they composed as well 
as how they executed. 

The taste of the French seems to he turneil more 
towards the Hall of Hciilptnres than the Gallery of 
Paintings. I think I can trace something of a corre- 
sponding partiality in the w'orks of Diivid, their 
greatest living artist, whoso figun'S, though often 
nobly conceived and disposed, have a hardness of 
outline, resembling statuary. My own taste, form- 
ed probably on haliit, (for we se*! few good statues 
in Kritain,) would have inclined otherwise; and, 1 

S ieve to say, 1 was rather disappointed with someof 
ose statues of antiquity from^whieh I expected 
most plen'«uro. One niontmiont cnii<Ksii^)poiiit no- 
Isidy—I mean the Apollo Belvidere, the siibliiiie 
simplicity of whose nuitude, and the celestial ex- 
pression of his c.iiintenance, tteeni really more than 
mortal. It is said there is a chance ot his visiting 
England ; whiU3 1 looked iiixin so exquisite a sneci- 
jnon of incient art, I could not muster virtue enough 
to wish the report false ; but writing in mv solitary 
closet, and in mature consideration, 1 do hope sin- 
cerely that neither by jtiirehuse, nor gift, or other- 
wise however fairly, will Uvitaiil possess herself of 
that or any other the least part of those spoils, since 
the French would eagerly grasp at such a pretext for 
ailing that we sought the gratifientinn of onr own 
eelf&h ends, while we nlfocted to render justice to 
others. Indeed, unless I am much misioken, the per- 
* aonage whose taste might be most gratified by such 


an acquisition, would not enter into a transaction cal- 
culated to throw file slightest shade of suspicion on 
the pure faith of Hritaiii, to acquire all that Phidias 
ever carved, or Raphael painted. This fine statue, 
and the other spcciiiiens of art, seem to rise in value 
with the Frc-iicN as the hour of parting with them 
niiproaches. They talk to them, v^'cp to them, 
kill'd to ihom, and bid adieu to them, as if they 
were indeed restored^o the rank of idols. Hut Baal 
boweth down, Nebo stuopeth— the hammer and 
wedge haw given a^ful note of preparation ; the 
Venus, the Dying Gladiator, and many other statues, 
have been Viosenud from their pedestals, and stand 
prompt for r^'turiiiiig to their native and appropriate 
places of abode. Many a lowering eye and frown- 
ing brow marks the progress of these preparations; 
and such is the grotesque distress in the countenan- 
ces of others, that, ns Poins says of Fnlstafl', if it 
were not fo*V laughing, I could pity them. 

After all, however, the Fn;nch arc not objects of 
compassion, even in the dispuiled staief*ns they ex- 
press themselves, to which they arc likely to be 
nHliircd. France pos.sesses, ns public property, 
besides the paintings of her own school, a noble col- 
lection formed by the Bourbon race, and the Bor- 

S hese pictures, honestly bought and paid for by 
iondparte. Sfic, has also to boast the gallery of tlio 
Luxembourg palace, containing that splendid series 
of histoiicnl pictures hy Rubens, commemorating 
the princiffdl actions in the life of Mary do Mcdici.s. 
to the. iirilliiincy of which there can only he objected 
the iiicoiigriious mixture of mythological and allego- 
rical personages, with characters of historical reali- 
ty. But this mixture of truth and fiction, and men 
gml genii, and heathen gods and Chrisiian emblems, 
seems to mo so inconsistent, that, could I entertain 
the ambitions hope of pos8Cs.sing a picture of Rubens, 

I would profi'r one of his bonf-hunts, or groups of 
peasants going to market, to (he must spleiidcil pic- 
ture in the Luxembourg gallery. 

At Malnmison there are also some fine paintings, 
besides a number of good copies from the pictures of, 
the Mii.seitui. This was the abode of Jo.sephine, of 
whom all speak with regret and atfection. I was 
particularly struck with the figure of a dancing 
Nymph, in marble, which, to my poor judgment, 
might have been placed beside any of the Grecian 
iiiqiiitinents in the Hall of Sculptures, without suf- 
fering much disparugi'iiiL'iit. It was cut by Canova, 
that eminent artist, who, as he remonstrated form- 
erly against the transference of the works of art 
from Italy, has now the satisfaction of superintend- 
ing their restoration to that classical land. 

This ample subject has exhausted my patur. I 
remain, my dear sister, afiectionatoly yours, 

Pauu 
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Bonnpmtc'i Flicht to Piiru— DnIiatoH in the Chambeis -Depiita- 
tHMi to the Riililiers -Anxiety of tlio ChHiiitN>r»~Iniiif)i>ri>nei> of 
Bonuimrii' -lie leaver Ihp Cosital— Pn'|«rati«iiw for <li>tKmlinit 
Par'*— Allit'i* mivanre iitwn fho South— (Capitulation of Pnria— 
KefloRtiiiiiii— Kiinifiim'il ConMiMriii'ieH— National GAonl* G'lnJoa 
de Corpii-GeiM il'Armc-fl— MnnMchal M'Doiiiild— Ninuber of 
Fnn'im 'rroofM— AiMtriniM --KiwuiaiM^PniisuanR ■*CliHteHii do 
Alnntiiion!nry'''PnM.4iaii (liriRera— Btnet ilMriplinn anmiiir the 
Bnti^li -PnixKian Onli>r of Fuiih and Hoiirnir— Ita iiiAtioncp in 
thi* Anny lliirhlaniluni— Gooil (Tondurt of the Alliml Forcea- 
AtiruyHilh the Mob— Gnnnla of tho Allied Afoiiarcha— ''oatJo 
ol Viiiri'iuiCR -Motley ainieinhlaaufi in tho Muaeuui— Reviews— 
Ani'cduic of Colonel Hepbum. ^ 

Your appetite for military details, my de^r Mmor, 
is worthv of one who assisted at the defence of Ber- 
gen-oi)-Zooiii, in the year 1747, since it cannot be 
anti'll with the ample feast 'vliieli I sent yon from 
Waterloo. Here, indeed, I A^ec little around me but 
military of all nations ; but how to desoribe the gay. 
glittering, and at the same time formidable Mene, 
a scene too so new to all my habits, is a point of 
no little difficulty. Paris is ose great camp, con- 
sisting of soldiers of almost all nations, and is under 
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the military aiithorityof the Prussian Baron Mutflins, 
as commandant fur the allies. You are not i^no- 
rant of the procc'edinjts which led to this extraordi- 
nary crisis, but 1 shall briefly recall them to your 
memory. , _ , , . , 

The only division of the French girmy which re- 
mained entire vfter the rout of .Waterloo, was that of 
Grouchy and Vandainrne. which, by a retreat that 
did these eeiiera Is the highest Ivonour, was not only 
conducted unbroken under the walls of Paris, but 
gained some accession of streiieth from jl he wrecks 
of the main army. ITpon thnr arrival they founc^ 
mat ters in a most sint^rular st ate of ensis. Bonaparte 
had anticipated the tiding of the field Iif Wnterloit, 
and brouffht, like a certain p;eneral renowned in 
song, the news of his own defeat to the poo<l city of 
Pans, it wduld seem that he expected the Liberal- 
ists would now, in this last and critical dan$;pr, have 
made cornriion cause with him, strenKihctied his 
hands with all the power that unnniniity could be- 
stow upon asdictator, called upon the nation to rally 
around his stiiiidard, and tried yet one desperate 
chance for coiiniiest. Rut he had iiien.surinl his im- 
portance uccordiiif^ to former, not aceurdinu to ex- 
isiin^; circumstaiicos. Thu Hump of the old Con- 
vciitioiiniistssaw no more to overawe them in Bona- 
parte defeated, than their prede<‘Ossi)rs of the damg 
Parliament had seen in Richard rJroinwcIl. They 
instantly mode known to him, and with i^i friendly 
voit*e, tlint the times demanded hia resignation; 
they called his ministers hefore them uiithoritattvely, 
und'intiuiatod by every movement their intention 
to take the reins of uovermuont into their own 
bauds. Napoleon had no alternative left him but 
thill of defiance or of abdication. In the former 
case, he mi^ht indeed have dissolved the refractory 
C:iianibers, lor the troops, and the lower class of the 
Parisian populace, who were armed under the name 
of Fcder(*s, wore resolute in his behalf. But he was 
not resolute in his own determinntion. It was in vain 
tha hia brother Lueicn, wh»i, having resinned the 
thorny path of poliiies, was dispose I to tread it 
with his former nudacitv, urged him to march 
body of troops to the Chiimuers, dissolve them at 
once, and take the full power into his own hands. 
SiK'cess over the ChniiiDcrs was indi'ed certain, hut 
its consec] lienees W'oiild have called upon Napoleon 
to live or die with the troops who should achieve it : 
of the first he had little hope, and fur the last slen- 
der inclination. He therefore attempted by a com- 
promise to transfer bis crown, now entwined with 
thorns, to the head of bis infant son. The proposi- 
tion was for some time evaded by the Assembly, and 
Bonaparte’s adhcrciiis could only procure an indirect 
and (Iiibious assent to this condition, r.uciim plead- 
ed, and Labedoyere bullied in vain ; and (be Cham- 
bers having possessed ihemselves of (bis brief and 
prt'carious authority, began such a course of debate 
as Swift ascribes to his Legion Club,— 

" while thi>r rit and iiick thoir Ntrawa, 

Letflioiii droain of making lawH.” 

Instead ol* active preparations to oppose or avert 
the progress of foreign invaders, the Parisians saw 
with astonishment their senators engaged in discus- 
sions of abstract theory, ar frivolous points of form. 
A matter-of-fuct man, wdio wished to know thcclis- 
tancs betwixt Saint Quentin (then Ijord Wellington’s 
heail-qiiafbrs) and •Paris was called to order, as 
going into matter irrelevant to the subject of de- 
baio. The question, however, was not tnal-apropos. 
Grouchy’s army arrived, and the allies were not 
long beiiind him. The Chambers, who had by this 
time assumed all^hc pld-fashioncd mummery and 
jargon of the Convention, sent forth a deputation of 
Its members, decorated wnth three-coloured scarfs, 
to harangue the soldiers and the federrs ; and they 
were conjured by the members w'ho proposed the 
deputation to apprise tl)p soldiersL that the represen- 
tatives vrere ready to mix with them in their ranks, 
since, to those who fell, the day of their death would 
ho that of their remrrertion. It was suposed that 
Mons. Gamier, not much accustomed to such terms, 
had meant to say* immortatiUjt but this impro- 
VOL. VIII. • ^ 


riety of expression greatly maimed the energy of 
IS eloquence. • 

Tb® npresentatives went forth with their fine 
scarfs. 1 hey harangued the aoldiers, and the armed 
bunihtti called federt's, upon the origiuarprinciplcs 
01 liberty and the unprescriptihle rights of man, and 
r^ommendod to them, ns a rallying word, r'7rc /a 
Ao/ion, 1 iva la lAhcrtv ! But the. ciiarni was as 
ineflectiinl as that iiwd by the Abbess of Aiidouillets. 
The soldiers and federes only ansNvered with shouts 
of Vire l Emperevr. The represent u lives ntleeted 
to consider these arclaniations as referring to Napo- 
Iron II.. and having, like the Duke of Biiekinghoin, 
thanked their loving friends and eountrymen for 
scntimt'iits which ihrj^ had never c.\prc.‘<sed, they 
retiirneil to make their report to the Chniiibers. 
There was, in irutli, only one point of union between 
these assemblies of 6oi-disaiU legislators and the 
French troops, which was an olistiiiaro determina- 
tion, founded upon a combined sense of crime and 
fear of punishment, to resist to the uttermost the 
restoration of the legitimate sovereign, although 
every wise man in France had long seen it was me 
sole measure which promised to avert the impend 
ing ef the country. Upnn this topic the most 
furions specclu‘.s w’erc made, the most violent re 
solutions entered into; and the Lower (’liunibur, in 
particular, show'ed that it wanted only time and 

{ lower to renew the amireliy, ns it had adopted the 
aiigiiugc, of the early Revolution. But there wero 
cold fits to allay this fever, and the pert iirhii lion of 
mind by which individiinis began to find themselves 
agitnti'd, broke out amid tlie.ir hiillymg ridiculously 
enough. Merlin of Douai (an old liiick’d engine of 
Philip FgnlitiS ani^Robesnifrre, under the last of 
whom he promulgated tlie bloody edict against 
suspected persons) announced to the ( ’liamber of 
Representatives hi.s having received an iiiitiiiicly 
visit of two Fiersoiis in a fiacre, riemaiidiiig to speak 
to him on tbepnrt#)f the presidefit of the provisional 
;ovcrnmenl ; mat the hour being one in the niuriiing, 
he bad reliis<Ml them adinitinnee -diappily so refused 
them -since, in thu unanimous otmiion of Merlin 
hiiiiself. of his wife, and. honest Regnniilt de St. 
Jenu. d Angely, these untimely visiters could mean 
nothing good to his person. On this anniinciiition, 
vigorous niensiires were proposed for the protection 
of Monsieur Merlin, when Boiiliiy dc la Mciirtlm 
stO|)pcd further proceeding by informing the asscnihly 
that the supposed emissaries of royalty were in fact 
what they called thimisclves, messciigera from the 
president upon n matter of emergency, which they 
hud coinmuuicatcd to himself upon being refused 
access to Merlin. One member’s terrors were excited 
by seeing in the street a wounded officer, those of 
another broke out upon spying— not a peer, os used 
to be the cause of alartii in St. Stephen’s -but, sight 
more appalling, a royal Garde de Corps in full uni- 
form under the gallery! These alarms were faith- 
fully reported to the Chambers, and though the 
wiser representatives suppressed their own fears, 
there were ninny indications that they did not less 
deeply entertain them. 

The anxiety of the Government and olT tho 
Chamhers was singularly contrasted by the extreme 
indifference of him who had been the origin of all the 
turmoil and bloodshed, and who continued for some 
time to tuv^ from the palace of Bourbon Elys^es 
to Mnlmnisofl and baclr again, to give fetes there, 
and to prepare for a journey no one could say whitheri 
with ns much composure as if the general distraction 
concerned him ns little, or less, than any other tem- 
porary sojourner in Franco., To complete this 
scene of characteristic aficctatioii, he sent f^iessage 
to the Chambers to, request copies of two books 
which he desired might be pltera at hia disposal. 
But the near approach of the allies at length acce- 
lerated his departure ; and on the29thof June, when 
they were within three leagues of the city, he finally 
left the capital, which he had lately calico his own, 
to make the best defence or capitulation they could. 
At first the Chambers resolved upon defence. But 
the means were veiy imperfect. 

When Bonaparte, before leaving Paris for Aveanes 
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consulted Carnot on the means necessary for the de- 
fence of the nictropolh. the latter is said to have esti- 
mated them at two hundred millions, and the labour of 
three years. " And when that sum of treasure and 
labour has been expended, sixty thousand {*ood 
troops,” continued the ex-director, ”and a sustained 
assault of twenty-four hours, may render it oU in 
vain.” Nevertheless Bonaparte undertook prepara- 
tions for this ^i^nntic and hopeless task. Tlie heu^lits 
of Montmartre were fortified with extreme care, and 
amply supplied with artillery. Thu villai'c of St. 
penis was also atron{$ly fcarrisoned ; and a partial 
inundation being accomplished by means of stop- 
ping two brooks, the water was introduced into the 
hali-conipletcd canal Do rOurcq, the bank of which 
being formed into a parapet,*coiiiplet(.‘d a formidable 
line of defence on the northern side of the citv, rest- 
ing both flanks upon the Seine. The populace of 
Paris had laboured at these lines with on cnthnsiaHni 
not surpassed in the most exalted fren/y of the Re- 
volution: nor were their si)irita or courage at all 
lowered by the approach ol the conquering nriniesof 
England and Prussia, in the act of being supported, 
if need were, by the whole force of Russia and Aus- 
tria. They confided in what had repet^tcdly aiub 
carefully lieeii imprt'ssed uiion their niiiuiis that 
Paris could only fall by trcaclicry; and boasted that 
they had now Massena, and Soul I, uiid Davoiist, 
(us much celebrated for tlie military talent ns for 
thentroeily which hedi«tplnyed in the defence of Hnm- 
burgh,) to direct the defence of the capital, instead 
of Miirmont, by wiioiii, in the preceding year, they 
were taught to believe it had been iiasely betrayed. 

But ultliough the line of defence to tlie north was 
such as to justify temii^rary coiifidencis the city on 
the opposite aide was entirely d)f)en, excepting the 
occupation of the villages of Isay, and (he heights 
of St. ( <loud and Meudon. These two points, if they 
could have been inaiiitnined, would have protected 
for a titno that Inri^ and level plain which stands on 
the south side of Paris, and whfcii now presented 
no advantages for defence, excepting an imperfect 
attempt at a trench, and a few houses and garden- 
walls accommodated with loop-holes for the use of 
musketry. On this defeiiccloHS side, therefore, the 
allied generals resolved to innko the attack, and the 
Princb-Marshal, on the 3(itli June, crossed the Seine 
at St. Gerninins, and, occupying Versailles, threat- 
ened the French position at Meudon, Issv, and the 
heights of St. Cloud, wliile the Duke of Wellington, 
holding Gonesse, opened a cuinmuiiieatioii with the 
Prussians by u bridge at Argeiiteiiil. The French, 
though their situation was desperate, did not lose cou- 
rage, and one gleam of success shone on their arms. 
General Excefmniis, hy a well-conducted assault, 
sunmsed tho Prussians who occupied Versailles, 
and made prisoners some cavalry. But the French 
were assaulted in thnr turn, driven from tlie heights 
of St. Cloud, from Issy, and from Meudon, and forced 
close under tho city itself. This happened on the 2d 
July, and Bluchcr had already sent to the British gene- 
ral to request the assistance of a battery of Congreve’s 
rockets,— a most ominous preparation for the assault 
which ho meditated. Meanwhile tho wealthy and 
respectable Parisians were equally npnrclieiisivc of 
danger from their defenders and from the assailants. 
The temper of the French soldiers had risen to frenxy, 
and tho mob of the Fauxbourgs^ animated hy the 
aanie feelings of rage, vomited tlircaw^ aifd execra- 
tions both against the allies, and against the citizens 
of Paris who favoured the cause of peace and legiti- 
macy. Such was the temper of this motley garrison, 
as formidable to the capital as the presence of an in- 
censed enemy, when upon the 3d July the terms of 
capitulation between the allies and Masseiin, who 
acted as cominandcr in chief of the French, were 
arranged and signed, Paris once more subiocted to 
the mercy, of Europe, and the Q,ueon of Provinces 
a second time made a hondswomnii. 

A brief but fearful period of anarchy passed ere 
the French army, now men witliout a cause and 
without a leader, evacuated Paris and its vicinitv, 
and ere their yet more savage associates, tho fcilcr^s, 
could be prevailed upon to lay down their arms, 


with which they still threatened death and devasta- 
tion to each royalist, or rather to property and all 
Its possessors. The firm ness of the N ationnl Guard s 
is universally acknowledged to have saved Paris in 
that awful moment, when, in nil human probability, 
the first example* of plunder would have been foUow- 
e<l both by the populace and by the foreigners, and 
a scene of universal blood, rapine, and conflagration, 
must have become the necessary consetiiience. 

There are indeed fervent politicians, whom now 
and then of an evening we have heard breathe an 
sinhait wisff that Parik had becn.burnt to the ground. 
The.He are words scam spoken in the energy of pa- 
triotic hatn^, or a desire of vengeance for outraged 
morality ; hut if we can picture to ourselves without 
shrinking those liorrid scenes which ensue, 

'* WlH>rc ihe flpiih’d ioldicr. rnnuh and hard of hoart, 

In lilkTty of hliNidy hand iiliiill range. 

With cupscioiiRO whin as hell,’' 

we ought yet to remember upon how many thou- 
sands such dreadful vmigeaiice must ^have fallen, 
who can only be justly considered as common suf- 
ferers by the very acts of aggression of which Europe 
has such strong reason to complain, and how many 
thousands more. age and incapacity exempted even 
from the possibility of having been sharers in the of- 
fence . It is. impossible to look around upon tliis 
splendid cn[>ital without, remeniheriiig the allecting 
plea which the Deity hirrinrlf condescended to use 
with his vindictive prophet : “ Should I not spare 
Nineveh, that griMt city, wherein ani six score tlioii- 
sand persons that cannot discern helween tlieir right 
hand and their left, and also much cattle 'f” Least 
of all ought we to wish that any part of the British 
forces hail been partakers in the horrid license that 
must have followed on such a catastrophe, during 
which the restraints of discipline and the precei)ts of 
religion are alike forgotten in the headlong course of 
privillged fury. It was observed of the veteran army 
of Tilly, that the Sfu;k of Mngdehiirgh gave a death- 
blow to their discipline ; and we know how the troops 
of France hersuir were ruined hy that of Moscow. 
In every point of view, therefore, ns well with regard to 
the agents as the suflerers, tho avi'rting the destruc- 
tion of Paris, when it appeared almost iinwitahlo, 
has adfled to the glories which the Duke of Welling- 
ton has Required ni this immortal eainpuigii. I'\)r it 
is not to he denied,, that to his wise and iiowerfiil 
interference, restraining the yindiinive nnlour of Blu- 
cber, yet accelerating, hy his lone of decision, the 
reluctant surrender of Dnvoiisi, was ciiietly owing 
the timely arrangemen t of the articles of cnpitulalioii, 
in consequence of which the King of France again 
ohtniiH'd possession of Ins capital, and the allied ar- 
mies hecnnic tlic peaceful garrison of Puris. 

By the time I roachi'd the capital, the political con- 
vulsions had entirely subsided, and the royal govern- 
ment, to nil external appearatiee, was in as (luiet an 
e.xercise of authority as if liouis XVII 1. had never 
been dispossessed of the throne. But the public 
mind was not as yet aecustorned to consider the 
change as perinnneiit, being intluencod and agitated 
by a thousand gloomy reports of plots and coiispira 
cics, as the sea, after the storm hassuh-sided, contin- 
ues still to heave and. swell with the impulse it has 
received. Il was .said, in particular, that Labedoyere, 
who had been found concealed in Paris, *ind tiiero 
arrested, was agent of a copspirncy, in which the 
ft^er^^s of the fauxbourg.s, with, the disbuided sol- 
diers of the army of tii.e north, were to ho enlisted. 
One party of the conspirntors was to wear the dress 
and arms of the Parisian National Guard, and so 
accoutred were to assault simultaneously the hotels 
of tho Emperors of Austria and of Russia, of the King 
of Prussia, of LordCastIcreagh, oi the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and.of Bluchcr; while other bands, disgui- 
sed in the uniforms of the allied troops, should storm 
tho posts of the National Guard, and particularly 
those maintained at the painco of the Tuilleries. 
That a project so wild and inihrocticohle should have 
been seriously attempted, I can hanlly credit; but 
that .so many reckless and desperate mcira.4 were 
now in Paris were meditating something of peril and 
violence, is extremely probahlc,*for at this very time 
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nil the mardn maintainod on the illihstrious person- 
n^i's I nave mentioned were on a sudden stroiigly 
reinforrifj, and unusual Mlictness was exerciserlliy 
tlie sentinels in challenging those who approached 
their posts. In going home to my liot4*l upon this 
night, I was .stopi)ed and inierrogatwl more than six 
Mines, and in .a new language at Aeh post. The 
word Knglisk was a sufTieiciit answer upon every 
occasion. Indeed, the great aigl conihiiKHl military 
force would have rendered any such conspiracy an 
efl’ort of fruitless, though perhaps not bloodless, 
frenzy. . . • . * , , • 

The internal duty of Paris is chiefly performed by 
the National (luard, who in dress and aappoaranoe, 
reiniinl me very much of the original dr hliic regi- 
ment of Edinburgh Volunteers. They furnish pic- 
quets for the various guards upon piihlie places, 
and around the Tuillerics; n severe duty for the 
respirlahle class of cili/eiis of whom^these regi- 
ments are eompoaed, since 1 snpjiose at least five 
hniidn-d men are required for the daily discharge 
of It. Ihit me corps IS very niiiiicrons,‘aiid a con- 
.scioiisTH'.ss lhal the peace of the cily and .security of 
piopcriv lit la nd upon its being regularly and piinc- 
tuallv p>‘ifi)rnu'd, reconciles tiu-se eitizcii-auldiors to 
tlii'ir task. 

'rhe guards upon the king’s person and palace are 
intrnstcii to ihe Clardcs do Corps, or lioiisT*hold 
troops, line-looking men, very handsonielv, though 
not iranilily. dressed. Tliey lire srud, witlt few ex- 
ceptions, lo have behaved with great lovalfy in thuhitc 
frying eri.'^i.*i; hut ns (hey are an expensive eorp.s. hold- 
jug I he raiiK of geiitleiiieii, and being paid aceordingly, 
it IS su]•po^ed their numhers will he much liiiiitul in 
future. They are very civil in llieir deport ment, and 
in the (li.selijirgeof their duly, parlieiilarly to English 
siraiiger.s. My iiifirniities perlniiis claiiiicd a little 
compnfiMon, and it is no ilisi redit to them that J 
linve seen i\1e.ssr.s. le.s (inrdes de Corps fV‘el the 
claim, and make a little way, by the iiifliieiiee of 
voiee inid authoritv, for one wlio was not so able to 
innke it lor hiinseff. And indeed there, was a kind 
of chivalrous feeling inmost of these gentlemen, a 
modesty of demeanour, a pntleness of conduct to- 
wards the crowd, and a deference to the claims of 
hospitality, a sense, in short, that he who has the 
inoiiientary power should use it with fendoriiess 
and forhenrnnee, which might he mere urbanity, 
but which a professed aristocrat is apt to consider 
as mixed with a higher feeling. This corps, I have 
been infoniieil, sufTered much in attending the king 
to the frontiers : a few, who had been selected from 
Bonaparte's followers in a spirit of conciliation, re- 
inriied to their first vocation; hut the rest followed 
their^naster ns far as they were permitted, and ex- 
perienced niiich hardship and distress in consc- 
mience, besides the actual slaughter of many of 
ttieir companions. A stranger is an iiidiflerent judge 
of such matters, but I niii so old-fashioiiCHl ns to 
think that a body of real nien-nt-.irms, chosen from 
the younger sons of the nobility and gentry, is not 
only a gniA,‘ful institution as a defence and orna- 
ment to the throne, but may in Franco he the 
means bf retrieving the real military character, so 
dishonoured and disgraced of late years. 

TImto is another orincd force, of a very different 
descriptiop, frequently sifhn in Paris,- the patroles 
of the-modern gens d’amies, nr tiiilitfiry police; men 
picked oig for the oiHc(\ iind who, in files of two or 
four, upon foot of horseback, constantly parade 
every part not only of Paris, but of France. Their 
dress and arms are tliose of heavy dragoons, and 
therefore they may be at first thought less adapted 
for discharging their peculiar duty, which is that of 
poUcc;offieers. Bht there is a very perfect system, 
of which these are the agents, and when, as in the 
case of the late effort of Bonaparte, the police S(3cms 
to have proved ineffectual, it is not the fault of the 
inferior and operative ajmnts, but of those siipcriii- 
tendents from whorn^tney received their signals. 
These gens d’armes were the agents so dreaded un- 
der the imperial government, whose appearance 
made every knee tremble, and every cheek grow 
pule. If they are less formidable under a legitimate 


sway, It 19 because even the enemies of the constitu- 
tion may shelter their erimeab beneath the laws in- 
for the ])rotccti»n of innocence. Through 
an h ranee, however, the ubiquity of the police is 
something striking and singfthir. In iho most rc- 
tirixi scciK' which you can ehoo.se, if you see a 
solitary iiorseman, or still iinire, if you see two ri- 
ding together, it is five to one that they belong to 
the gens d arinerie. At this moment they have full 
cmnlopnciit for their address and oninipresence ; 
and 1 believe it is exerciseil in no common degreo, 
unless we should give cn-dit to the sc andal of the 
royaHstca purs, who prcleiiil that Fouehe under the 
Bourbons is a miieh more traeinhie person than 
Foiiehe under the Kepuhlic and under Bonaparte. 

The National Gunrd^ Gardes de Corps, or house- 
hold troops, and the Gens d’ Amies, compose, tlie 
only French mililarv force to he iit present seen in 
Pans. Mareschal M'Donaid, Dnkc of Tareiituni, 
is intnisted with the difficult task of disbanding ana 
reo.ganizing the army beyunrl the Loire, the rem- 
nants, namely, of the old finperial army. M’Ounald 
is (fiuHlly reniarknhlc for military skill and loynlity; 
his march from the exireinity of Italy to unite him- 
self wirii lllorean, previous to the battle of Novi, 
and lfe#«ircceasriil retreat which he made even after 
losing t.Vit dreadful and well-foimht action, against 
the redoiihied Snwarrow, prove nis military talent, 
as hi.s hehaviniir during Bonaiiarte’s last invasion 
hnsestal)Ii.slied liis iriilitnry faith. Voiir niiestion is 
ready, J know, iiiy dear Major, trhh'h of llie M’Do- 
iriliis is he ? tor of true Idooii you unquestionably 
have already deemed liiin. To satisly a wish so 
Iniidalde, J can inform you from the best authority, 
that tlie Maresehal is deseqnded of that tribe or 
family of the M’llbiialds of (>lanronnid who are 
culled M J'iiieheri, or .*‘Ons of Hector, ns clniniing 
their descent from a endet of the house of CMnn- 
ronnliJ, ho named. Tlie fntherof the Duke of Ta- 
reiitmii was engaged in oiir aliiiirH love a delicate ex- 
pression)t»fl7‘jr\Rifd was very nsiaiil to Prini'e Charles 
Edward during his rash <-n1t*rprisc‘. He was a High- 
InmliT, bred to the church, iiiid ediicnti^d in France. 
He spoke, therefore, Gnelie, ICnglish, Fn'iieh, and 
Latin, and was, l)eHides, iiitcdligcnt, hold, and faith- 
ful. He was one the seven who embarked wilh 
the iinfortiinate Chevalier when his exjieditfbn of 
knight errantry had utterly faileil. On Ins n>turn to 
France, M’F.ach(>n took the more general name of 
his tribe., and niipe.nrs to have jireferred the. military 
service to resuming his studies fur the church. His 
son is now one of the most respectable characters 
whom the French arniv li.st presents to us. 1 had 
letters to him from his frionds in Skye, hut had not 
the good fortune to meet him at Paris. He was 
more usefully engaged ; and, by all aeeqiiiits, tho 
king could not have rtposed confidence in a more 
loyal and gallant rlinrneter.* How shoiilfl it ho 
otherwise? Is he nut a Scotchman, and a M'Don 
aid ?— eh, Major ! 

Of foreign troops, all included, there are generally 
said to be in Frnnee to the niimher of a million ; 
hilt 1 urn informed from the best authority, that they 
do certainly omoiitit to eight iiunobkd thousanp 
MBN, an assembly of troops scarce paralleled save 
in the niinnls of Toinanec.* Of these the British, 
Prussinns, and Biissinns, are nearest to Paris, so 
stationed ns to have an army of one hundred and 
fifty thoUHand iifhii u'iUiin a day’s march of the 

The Austrians are chiefly in the South of France. 
The Freneh romplnin more of the severity of tho 
usa^> which tlie inhiibitantH receive from them, than 
of tlie ri st of the. allies. Thosfi whom we see hero 
arc part of the Emperor’s Hungarian guar^y, select- 
dl men, of fine, and tall figure, which is set off* by 
their while dress. They arc iinciueslionnhly, in 
point of cxiiTior appearance, the handsomest of 
the allied troops ;J)iit though tall and bulky iiien, 
want the lianly and athletic look of the British, 
Russians, or Pnissinns. Tell the ladies also, that 
this same white uniform looks better upon a line of 

* It. lias isinci* HpiM'ariid fnim tlio retiiriisi in Parliament, that 
this nunibur u coribiderablti beneath the roul aniuuiit. 
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troops in the field, than worn by on individual 
oflicer in a hall-room, whoso apuourancc involunta- 
rily, and rather unfairly, reiiiinda me of the master 
of a regimental band. Tlic hussar uniforms of 
Austria are very haiKlsonio, particularly those of 
the Hungarians, to whose country the dress properly 
belongs. 

The Russians are in the neighbourhood in very 
considerable force. I was present at a splendid 
review which was made of these northern warriors 
by the Allied Sovereigns, the Duke of Wellington, 
&c. The principal avenue of the Chamr)S F.lysci'’a 
was crowded with troops of all sorts ; and the re- 
flection of the sun appeared iilinost iiitpleruhly 
bright. The monarchs, generals, and thi'ir suite, 
occupied the centre of the Place Imuis Quiiize, al- 
most the very spot in which Louis XVI. was be- 
headed, and for more than two hours the troops 
defllud before them without a pause, in a close eu- 
Innin, whose front occupied the whole spn(‘e afKirdi^l 
by the breadth of the avenue. The infantry were 
fine, firm, stcady-luoking men, ‘clean, haiidsuiiic, 
but by no means remarkable for stuliirc. From the 
grctui iiiidbrin, and the short and stiinly make of the 
Kussiaiis, the French nicknamed them Cornichotis^ 
ns if they rc'senibled the green cucnnilKT!i, A’ qallcu 
when pickled. They had a foriiiidahle train of ar- 
tillery, in the highest possible order, and were attend- 
ed by .several regiments both of dragoons and 
<mirassiers. The cuirassiers of the guanl bad bur- 
nished steel breast-plates, wlibdi danced to the sail, 
and made a noble display. The cuirasses of the 
other regiments sr-rmed to he of harniiicred inm. 
The cavaliers were remarkably fine men; the 
horses, excepting those of ilie tifliccrs, seemed to be 
of an inferior description, and rather weak for that 
sort of SiTvice; but the genorol pflect was inde- 
scribably grand. The troops swept on, wave rolling 
ns it were after wave, to the number of at least 
tw(Mijy tlioiiHuiul men, the sound of one hand of 
innrlial music advancing as tins other died away, 
and the interminable column moving on as if the 
procession would stretch out to the crack of doom. 
During this grand display of the powers of the North, 
the gmund was kept by the regular Cossacks of the 
Biis.sinn guard, very flue men, and under good dis- 
eipliia;.. The irregular Cossacks, and light troops of 
a similar description, arc only occasionally seen in 
Paris ; but their Hcttman, Piincc Pin tow, is a con- 
stant resident in the capital, and to him these child- 
ren of the desert are occiisiunally siiniitioned. The 
appcnruiice of the proper (Cossack is prepossessing. 
He has high features, keeps his long blue coat 
Btnctly clean, and displays some taste for splendour 
in liisiiriiis and accoiitrements, which areoften richly 
decorated with silver. Rut the Tartar tribes, whom 
the French unite under the same general appellation, 
have frixpiently a most uncouth and savage appear- 
ance. Cloaks of sheep-skin, bows, arrows, shields 
inndc of dried hides, and other appointments savour- 
ing of tlie earliest state of society, were seen among 
them ; from which the French, whom even invasion, 
with all its ills, cannot deprive of their jest, call 
them Cupidons de Nord, I saw one man who 
had eonic w'lth his tribe from near to the Great Wall 
of Chinn, to fight against the French under the 
walls of Paris ! The p lor fellow was in the hos- 
pital from n very natural cause, the injury which his 
feel had sustained in so long a luarcl^, Put these 
wilder light troops were jii'liciouslv ‘kept at a dis- 
tance from Paris, whore the splendour and wealth 
of the shops formed rather too strong temptations 
for Tartar murnlity. 

The Priissinn troops have gradually assumed a more 
respectable exterior, as the new clothing, at the ex- 
pense offbVancA has been completed anci delivered. 
They are a hancisome fair-haired race of men ; their 
uniforms almost exclusively blue and red. Both 
they and the Russians seem to think, that the beau- 
ty of the male form consists in resembling as much 
as possible a triangle, or rather a lady in an old- 
fashioned pair of high stiws. So they draw their 
waists tight by means of a broad belt, or some 
■iinilar contrivancCi and stufT out and pad the breast . 
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and shoulders till tiu} desired figure is attained. Al- 
most all of them are young men, sunimoned to arms 
by the situation of Europe, and their own country m 
particular,— a call which was obeyed with such ar- 
dent enthusiasm, that I suppose no civilized king- 
dom ever had under arms, as a disposable force, so 
large a proportitWi of its population. , A^ny regiments 
are composed of landwehrt or militia, and some of 
volunteers. It necessarily follow^ from this inter- 
mixture of various Mescriptions of force, that they 
cannot lie all under the same degree of stnet military 
discipline ;<and to th^s must be attributed the irregu- 
jurities they committed upon their inarch, and which 
were sometjnics irn])Utea to them in their quarters. 
They have never been accused, however, of gross 
violence, of assailing life or honour, or of wantonly 
injuring the churches or public buildings,^ crimes 
which were objected to the French armies in Prus- 
sia. Their reseiitinent, indeed, was stirred at the 
name of tlifi bridge of Jena, and they had made pre- 
parations for the destruction of that useful and beau- 
tiful edifice. But the intercession of file Duke of 
Wellington procured ii delay, until the King of Prus- 
sia upon his arrival repealed this hasty and vindic- 
tive onler. 

I saw a large body of these troops quartered in the 
celebrated Chateau dc Montmorency. I’he owner 
of thfs fine scat, and the beautiful domain annexed, 
was attached to Bonaparte, had fled upon Napo- 
leon’s first exile, and had returned to share his tri- 
iiniph. The brief interval before the battle of Wa- 
terloo, which compelled him to a second retreat, had 
been employed in refitting the ehateaii with paint- 
ing, panelling, and sculpture, in the most expen- 
sive style. Tlic Prussians were now busily undoing 
all that he had commenced, and the contrast be- 
tween recent repair and the work of instant destruc- 
tion was very striking. The rich furniture was 
stripped by the fianalc followers of the camp, and 
the soldiers were boiling their camp-kettles with 
the gilded frames of pictures, the plateglass win 
clows were smashed to pieces, and the breaches re 
paired by old jackets and pantaloons. One of rny 
friends, wlio had bcien long in the Spanish war, ob- 
served with composure, that the chateau was in a 
way of being handsomely ram ued, a technical word 
for what was going on, which you may insert at 
iny peril in your collection of niilitarv phrases. 
When quartered uuon inhabited houses, the French 
chiefly coiiiplainecl of the extemt of the Prussians* 
nppcstitc, as B craving gulf, which they found it very 
dilTicult to fill. They were, they allowed, not other- 
wise criicl^ or ill-natured; but, like the devouring 
cannibal in the voyages of Aboulfoiinris, their hun- 
ger could not be lulled to sleep longer than three 
hours at a time. Much of this was undoubtedly 
greatly exaggerated. 

It is certain, however, that means have been put 
into the power of the Prussian oflic/urs to indulge 
themselves in the pleasures of Paris to an extent 
which their pay and allow'anccs, if limited to those 
drawn in their own country^ could not prssibly have 
afforded. They are the principal customers to the 
expensive reatauratmra^ the principal frequenters of 
coflee-hoiises, of theatres, and of the Palais Koyale, 
at regular and irregular hours— all indications of 
an expense not within the ordinary reach of subal- 
tern officers. It is said, that some of our German 
subsidiary troops made application to tlic Diihc ol 
Wellington to he put upon the same footin;^ with the 
Prussians in these extra advantages. His Grace, 
we arc assured, expressed to them (with the fullest 
aeknow'ledgmcnt of their meriting every indulgence 
which could be. wisely bestowed) his decided opinion, 
that all expedients which tendc4|,to place the sol- 
dier upon a <liflerent footing of expense and luxury 
in France, from that which he held in his native 
country, were injurious to discipline, detrimental to 
the character of the army, and to the interest of the 
sovereign. His practice expresses the same doc- 
trine. The Britisn troops received regularly the al- 
loxvanccs and rations to which they would be enti- 
tlpfl in England, and which are here raised at the ex- 
pense of France ; hut neither directly nor indirectly 
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do tlipyobtnin further indulgPTice. The stront? sense i*iR all the irritntin&r eirctim stances that exist, few 
and finiincss for which the duke is as much di^in- qiiurrels occur hetwixt them and the populaeis. 
giiishc:! as for skill in nriiis anJ^ bravery in the field \ ery strong! precautions are, however, taken in case 
of battle, easily saw that the high and i)aranioiiiit of any accidental or prcinediiatiHl comnioiion. A 
part which Britain now holds in Europe, that pre- powerful guard i»f Pruasinns always attends at the 
eminence, which in so many instances, has made Pont Neufnnd Pont Boy ale, with twopieues ofar- 
lier and Iiit delegates the chosen n^dialors when lille.ry turneil upon caeli bridge, loaded w'ith cannis- 
disputesoccurc'd aniong.st the ol lied powers, depends ter-shot, horses saddled, inntclics hurtling, and all 
entirely on our rnaintaining pure and sacred the na- ready to act on the sliortest warning. TJie other 
tioual character for good faitk and dismtejcsted day an nnideasant acx'ident took place. Some of 
honour. The slightest complaint, therefore, of want the Pansian populace, while the Prussian ofiiccr of 
of discipline or oppression, perpetrated bv a British the day was visiting a post, quarrcllctl with the or- 
olficer or soldier, has instantly %iict witlrreprcheii- deny soldier wdio held his horse; (ho animal took 
Sion nrid puiiislinient, and the result has been the fright, and escaped the man’s hold; the ofiiccr came 
reducing the French to the cruel sitiiatit^i of hating out, and was hustled and insulted by the mob. In 
us w'ithout having any complaint to justify them- the inonnwhile, the orderly-man galloped off, and 
selves for doing so, even in their own eyes. Onr n^tiirncd with about thirty of his coinpaiiions, who 
officers of rank have, in many instances, declini'd charged with their hiiiccs couched, us if they tlirent- 
the quarters appointed them in private houses ; and, ened dcatli and destruction ; hut, with miieh ilcxtc- 
where they were nci-epled, have arranged klieiiiHelvcs rily, tilted up the point of the spear when near a 
in the inode least likely to derange the family, and Frenchman’s body, and reversing the weapon, only 
have doeliiied uniformly the oilers to aceummodutc struck with the hutt. They made five or six of 
them with wine, or provisions, which were made the most tumultuous prisoners, who were carried 
fts a imittcr of course. I’licy receive the reward of before Baron Miifiliiig, rcelaiming loudly the safe- 
tliis moderation in the public respe<*t, which, how- guard of the police, and demanding to he carried |)c- 
ever the French may dislike ns as a naiion, they iiiro a h^ench judge. But, in the present situation 
are eonipclled to pay to iiidividnnl merit and cuur- oftliiirMpifal, the comimindnnt prefcrml subjecting 
tesy. them to military ciiastisement; and a truss of straw 

On the other hainl, strange and alarming whispers being laid down for each culprit, they were stretched 
are thrown abroad rcspeciing the situation of the out, and received u drubbing a /m W'itli the 

Prussian army. It is hinted, that they soiiie- reins and girths of the Hussars’ horses. The up- 
whnt out of control, and look up less to the king pcaraneo of the suflerers acted as a sedative upon 
tli.ni- to tin ir generals as their paramount superiors, the temper of the moh, none of whom cbosn to seek 
Bluchcr holds the first rank ostensibly; hiititisprc- further personal specnncns of the Pnissiiin disci- 
teiulcd, that General Gneisenau, so celebrated for pliiie. it seemed a strong measure to the English 
his talents ns a quarter-ninatcr-g<*nernl, possesses spectators; hut the questioj;! is, whether a good 
most real in llueiiee. Much of this is supposed to be many lives wore i»t saved at the expense of the 
exerted by iiicaii.s of secret soeiefies, par lieiihiijy that shoulders of those siifi'erers; for where coiiibiisti- 
cnlled Tlie Order of Faith and Honour. This nsso- hies are so plenty, the least spark of fire must be 
ciiitioii, which derived its iiist institution from the trodden out with as much haste ns may he. In 
laudable and iiatriotie desire of assueinting against other frays, it has huimcned th^ Prussian soldiers 
French tyranny, has retained the Si'cret eharaefer have been killed ; fii wliieh caserthe district where 
with which it was neei'ssarily invested when the the neeident happened is suhje(*ted lo severe contri- 
foreigu enemy possessed the fortresses of Prussia, hutions, unless they can arrest the perpetrator. The 
Iml which now seems useless at least, if not capable Palais Uoyale, where such scenes arc childly IikIio 
of being rendered hn7.ardous. Almost all the olfi- apprchoiuled, is trebly guarded every night liy a coni- 
eers of tills army belong to this secret society, which pany of the National Guard, one of British, and one 
IS a sort of institution that has peculiar charms for of Prussians. • 

Germans; and it is said to he an object of jealou- Asa mutter of courtesy between the allied powers, 

sy to the govcrnnictit, though it cnniiot he sup- the duty of muiiiiting guard upon the person of the 
posed dangerous while headed by the loyal Bliicher. iiionnrehs is performed by the troops of each 
Our forces, ill general, arc admired for their ap- naiion in sucecssiun : sothatoiir guardsmen mount 
pearaiiee under arms, although, like their couiitryiiien guard on the Emperor of Russia, the Kussi.'ins on the 
under Henry V., Eiii)>cror of Austria, and the Highlanders, perhaps, on 

, •* They lire but wnrriiiis fiir tho wnrkinir day, the King of PruRsin, ill rotation ; a judicious arrniige- 

Their (rnynvKa and tln'ir (lilt isi nil licKMiircli’d iiicnt, which tends to show both the Fmtieh and tho 

With rainy niiirching on the iiainful licld.” allied troops the close and intimate union of the 80- 

Thc serviceable state of the men, horses, and ctjiiip- vereigns in the common cause of Eunipc. The im- 
monts, fully compensates, to the experienced eye, portant post of Montinartrc, whicli, in its present 
every deficiency in mere snow. state of strong fortification, may be called the cita- 

Tlie singular dress of our Highlanders makes del of Paris, is confided to the care of the British, 
them jpariitmiar objects of attention to the French, who keep guard with great and unusual strictness. 
In what class of society they rank them, maybe Even foreign officers are nut admitted within these 
judged froni^art of a speech which I heard a French works, unless acconi])aiiicd by an Englishman. The 
lady make to her companion, after she had passed hill is hrisIhHl witJi two hundred pieces of cannon ; 
two of these inonntninecrs Auitfii fai ru Ifsma- and they make frequent discovery of military stores 
vagus Americahis." It w'as very enrertaining to and ammunition buried or concealed. All these will 
see our IJighlnndcrs making their bargains upon fall to our share; and, I trust, tho two hundred guns 
the Kihilevards, tho soldier holding his piece of siv will be sent to keep company with the hundred and 
sous lie.tvsi'n his finger and tliuinb, with the gripe of fifty taku« aB^he knttlq qf Waterloo, 
a smith’s vice, ana pointing out the qiinntitv of the In the mean while, it is a strange and mostincon- 
commndiiy which he expected for it, wiiilc the sistent circumstance, that tho Castle of Vincennes, 
Frenchman, with many shrugs and much chatter- w'ithin three miles of Paris, lying in the midst of 
ing, diminished the equivalent as more than he these armiciS, and of no more strength than tho 
could afford. Then Donald began to shrug and White Tower of London, or any other Gothic keep, 
jabber in his turnf and to scrape back again what affects to hold out against the allied army. The 
the other had substracted ; and so they would stand commandant, although he has hoisted the wnitc flag, 
for half an hour discussing the point, though neither will neither receive a royalist nor an allied soldier 
understood a word which the other said until they within the castle, and gives himself great airs of dc- 
could agree upon U prixjuste.^ fiance, as if encot^oged by an impunity which he 

The soldiers, withouf exception, both British and only owes to contdmpt, and to the reluctance of the 
foreigners, conduct themselves in public with civili- allied sovereigns to increase the King of France ■ 
ty, are very rarely to be seen intoxicated, though the difficulties and unpopularity by punishing the gascon- 
megns are so much within their reach, and consider- ade as it deserves. 
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I do not observe that the soldiers of the allied na- 
tions intermix much in company with each other, al- 
though they seem on kind and civil terms, when ncca- 
aionnlly thrown together. The Museum, which is 
open toall ranks nna conditions, froiiuently, besides its 
other siiiking beauties; exhibits a moving picture of 
all the nations ofKuropeiii their military dresses. You 
see the tall Hungarian, the swarthy Italian, the fair- 
haired Prussian, the flat-faced Tartar. English, Irish, 
Guardsmen, and Highlanders, in little bands of two 
or three, strolling up and down a hall as immense as 
that of the Caliph Yathek, and indulging their curi- 
osity with its wonders. The wilde.st of them ap- 
peared softened and respectful, while forming apart 
of this singular assemblage, which looks ns if all 
the nations of Europe had formed a rcndc/vous at 
Paris by military represimtution. Some of their re- 
marks must of course be very entertaining. One or 

two 1 caught. " By , Jack,” said an English 

dragoon to his comrade, pointing to a battle-piece 
by Salvator look at the cuirasses - they have got 
the battle of Waterloo hero nlrearly.”— ‘^Pooh, you 
blockhead,” said the other, “ that an't the battle of 
Waterloo j don’t you sec all the horses have got 
long tails 7” 1 asked a Highland scrioant, who 
was gazing earnestly on the Venus de Medieis,4 
” How do you like her, countryman 7” — “^Goli-blcs8 j 
us— is your honour from InverncMs?” was the first 
exclamation,' and then, ” I am told she is very 
miieh ndriiiretj -but I’ll show your honour a mueli 
better proportioned woman,”— and the ambitious 
Bcrjoant, himself a remarkably little man, coiidiicted 
me to a colossal foriiulc figure, eight feet high. 
There is no di.iniiting the jiidgiiient of artists, but I 
iini afraid the beauties of this statue are not of a 
kind most obvious to th^ uninitiated. 

Where there are nioiiarchs at tke head of conquer- 
ing armies, the miiiip of war must of course be 
displayed in its full glories. Wo have reviews of 
many thousands every morning, from seven o’clock 
until ten or eleven. .That of the British cavalry was 
very much admired, notwithstandhig the dust which 
enveloped their movements. The Russiiiiis and Prus- 
sians exhibited upon another occasion the maiireii- 
vre»of n mock ciigagonient, the J<hnperor command- 
ing the Prussian army, and the King of I'russia, in 
the dress of a colonel of the Ri(^sian guards, enact- 
ing th6 general of the Muscovites. After the battle, 
the two potentates met and greeted each other very 
handsomely. On another occasion the Prussians 
entertained us with a rehearsal of the battle of Issy, 
or the movcniciits of the French army and their 
own in the attack and defence of ;hat village, upon 
the 2d of Juno. At one of these reviews ihe Russians 
were commanded by the Emperor to charge in line, 
expressly for the gratification of the English general. 
You know it is surmised, that the Briiisli claim 
pre-eiiiincnce over all other nations, because the 
steadiness and bottoifl of the individual soldiers per- 
mit them to hazard a general charge in line, whereas 
the column is adopted for the purpose of at tack by the 
French and all other foreigners. Perhaps this was de- 
signed as n rebuke to our national vanity. However, 
the Riissiaiis went through the mnneeuvre adniirahly 
well, dressing a line of very great length with the 
Utmost nceuracy, during an advance of half a mile. 

It must be owned, that a politician more gloomy 
than inywlf. might draw evil aiigury fiom the 
habits, which the reigning soverf^igns of Europe 
may possibly acquire by being for ^cars'ihc inmates 
of camps, and compelled by the pressure of the 
imminent cnsis to postpone the duties of the sovc- 
reim to those of the general. War has been described 
ns the game of princes and we know how easily 
the habit of gambling is acimircd, and how irresisti- 
ble it soM beconics.. If it ^oiild happen that these 
powerful, monarchs, influenced by the military ideas 
and habits which have been so long uppermost, 
should find a state of peace a tedious and dull ex- 
change for the animating perils of^prar, it will bo one 
instance, among many, of the lasting evils which 
French aggression, and the necessary means of 
counteracting iU have entailed on the kingdoms of 
Europe. 1 confide, however something in the wis> 


dom of these princes, and a great deal in the pacific 
iiifiiu-nce of a deil v whose presence we all deprecate, 
notwithstanding the lessons of wisdom which she is 
supposed to teach— 1 mean the Goddess of Poverty. 

Two circuinstaiices struck me in the grand mili- 
tary .vpectaele which 1 have mentioned, the great 
niiniher of actors, and, comparatively speaking, the 
total absence or spectators. The scale of the exhi- 
bition cannot indeed be wondered at, considering 
flic importance of thp actors : 

“ Iltt I MajcHty, Imw liiuh tlijr rioiy towen, 

Wlmn lliL‘ rich blood of kings is sot on firu I" 

But, in the*neighboifi’hood of so populous a city as 
Pans, the inhabitants of which have been so long 
famous for Xheir attachment to public spectacles, 
one miglit have thought spectators enough would 
have been found besides the military amateurs not 
immediately engaged, and a few strangers. But I 
never saw above a hundred Frenchmen, and tho^ 
of the veryJowest order, looking on at these exhi- 
bitions, not even nt that made in the Place Louis 
(luinze, under their very eyes. This is tj?e strongest 
sign of thtiir deeply feeling their present state of 
humiliation, and proves, more than a thousand 
others, that they taste the gall in all, its bitterness, 
and that the iron has entered into their soul. In my 
next letter to my friend Peter, I will communicate 
what^dse 1 have oliscrvcd on the state of the public 
mind in France. But I must first acquit myself ot 
my proinijje to our ghostly father, the parson. 

• Yours entirely, Paul. 

Postscript.*— liy the by, you must allow me to 
add to my Waterloo anecdotes, one which relates to 
a gallant countryman of ours, in who.xc family you 
well know that wc fool the interest of old and sineerc 
friendship : I mean Golonel Francis Hepburn, of tli© 
3d regiment of Guards, who had the distinguished 
honour of commanding the detachment sent to the 
relief of Hougoumont, when it was attacked by the 
whole French division of Jerome Bonnparte. Ho 
had the charge of maintaining, with his own single 
battalion, this important post, when the comimini- 
eatiqn was entirely cut off by the French cavalry, 
and it was not until they were repiilscrl,,that he was 
reinforced by two battalions of Hanoverians and one 
of Bruiiswiekers. Colonel Woodforde of the Cold- 
stream Guards, wlio in the morning reinforced 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mardonell, coiiimanded in the 
house and garden, and Colonel Hepburn in the 
orchard and wood. I am particular in inentiuniiig 
this, because the name of Lieutenant-Colonel ITomc^ 
who acted under Colonel Hepburn, appeared in the 
Gazette instead of his, by a mistake incidental to the 
confusion of the day^ which rendered it impossible 
aceiirately to distinguish individual merit. The terror 
has been admitted, hut there is a dilfieulty in curreet- 
iiig it publicly, though there can be none in making 
our friends m Scotland acquainted with the real 
share which the relative of our deceased friend, the 
best and kindliest of veterans, had, in the most 
memorable battle that ever was fought, and which in 
no degree takes away from the admitted gallantry of 
his countryman, Leiutenant-Colonel Home. Colonel 
Hepburn, as you will remember, was engaged 'in the 
Spanish war, and severely wounded at the battle of 
Barossa. 
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--EAfirta of Louis to restore Roverence fr KeUftion— Alarm o^ 
uie French ProUMtants— Tderation Roccwnmeiifled— Decay of 
Rcliirion and Morality in Frence^Freneh and British nintnut- 
fd— Gamblimr— Palaia T ' 


Royain— Supcnitition of the I^nch— 


fn—uamblinir— Palaia Koyala— Supcntition or 
rHomme Rtiuse— Bonoparto'a Faith in Dcatiny. 


Do not blame me, my dea^.friend, if I have been 
long in fulfilling my promise to you. Religion, so 

* Tlds poatecript ia reti 
these Letters, the name o 
in its proper place, p. tt. 


ined, although, in the present edition of 
r the sallant oflker oiliuied to appeals 
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ample a field in most rnuntncs, has for some time men and women. In Paris this was still more re- 
beenin F'rance on absolute blank, rrom my former ninrkubte; for, notwithstiiniiinfr the zortl of the court, 
letters you must have loarnM, m b lanrtcrs th«» and the example which they ttxhibit of sinel otteii- 
Catholic system still maintains itself in great vigour, turn to the forms of the church, - an example even 
The churches are full of peiiple, most of them on mo niarkcd for good policy,— those of the city of 
their knees, and their devotion, if not enlightened, Pans ore, with afcwexceptiuns, empty aiul neglecl- 
BeetiKs fervent and sincere. One insmnee I saw with «hI. It is melancholy to think that, with the externol 
peculiar uleacare, at Mnlines— T woto/i^wusm, sis- lornis and observances of religion, its vitol prineiples 
ters of cnarity. 1 believe, entered the church at the also have fallen into complete disuse and ohiivion. 
held of a small school of about iw'eiity poor children. But those under whose auspices the French Rcvolu- 
nently, though coarsely, dressed, and knelt down with non conirneneed, and by whom its terrors were for 
them to their devotions. I was iiiforiiicd, that the a time conduemd, found their own interest in timatcljr 
poor mins had dedicaUxi their Ifcllc incoific and Umii and strictly connected with the dissolution of liio 
whole time, struggling occasionally with all the dil- poveerful checks of religious faith ami moral practice, 
ficiiltics incident to a country convulseg by war and And although the llircj-tjiry afterwards )ironiiil* 
political revolutions, to educate these cfiildren in the imtcil, by a formal edict, that Prance acknowledged 
fear of God. and in useful knowledge. Gall tlieni the>c.vistcncc of a Suprifiiie Being, and, with impious 
nuns, or call them what yon will, 1 think wc will mockery, appointed a fete in his honour, all oppor- 
neither of us quarrel with an order who thus employ tunity of instruction in religious duties was broken 
their hours of rciirement from the world* olf by the early destination of the youth of Franco 

1 was less edified by the frtxiucnt afipi'nrancc of a to the trade of arms. A imich-esteemi'd friend at 
small chnp^ and an, altar, on the side of the road, Paris happened to have a domestic of sense, inlbriii- 
wlicre the carman will sometimes snatch a fiyiiig ation, and general intelligence above his station, 
prayer, w'hitc his huge wagon w'anders on at the His inaHtcr upon suirie occasion used to him tho 
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church made less impression on me than T expected; teaches us not only to do as we would be done by, 
even the adininistnition of high mass, though per- hut also to return good for evil.’*--" It may be so, 
formed hy a cardinal, fell far short of ^mat I had sir,” answered the valet; “bull had the misfortune 
anticipated. There is a fidgetting about the whole tti be horn (luring the heat of the Revolution, when 
con'iiiony, a per]K>tunl dressing and uii(ircssing, it wtuild havi' been di'nth to have spoken on the 
W'hicli seems intended to make it more elaborate subject of religion, and so soon as I w'ns fifteen 
and ('ompb'X, hut which destroys the grandeur and years old. I was put into the hiinds of llm diill ser- 
simplieity so appropriate to an act of sohmin devo- Meant, whose fii'Ki les.soii p) me W'as, that, as a 
lion. Much of the imi)o.siiig exterior may now French soldier, 1 \#is to fear neither God nor devil.” 
indeed J)e impaired— the churcli was the first objeet My friend, himself a siddier, and a brave one, but of 
of plunder w'hcruver the French came, and tiiey u very diirerent cast of mind from tliat wliicii was 
have left traces of a rapacity which will not soon be thought neec.'.sary for the service of France, was 
erased. The vestmentM look antkiuatcd and tawdry, . both shoekt'd and astonished ayhis strong jiroof of 
the iiinsic is hut iiidifierciit, the jilatc and jewias the manner in wliicli the pn seiit generation half 
have all vanished. The priests thernsclves arc I been ciualifi(‘d from their cliifdliood to he the plagues 
’ chiefly old men, on whom tho gaudy dresses with I of society. This bent of the youth cannot be more 
wliieli they are decorated, sit awkwardly, and wdiu strongly illur^trated tiinn hy the Indinvionr of the lods 
seem, in many instances, bowed down by painful w'ho were educateil at the College of Nnviirn*, who. 
rcc(d lections, as much ns by infirmity. In a word, irnmediatidy on leaining BoiiaparUt’s landing and 
the old Dame of Babylon, against whom our fathers first success, relielled against their macherdl and, 
testified so loudly, seems now hardly worth a pass- taking possession of one of tho towers of the college, 
ing attack, even in the Nineteenlhly of an after- dcclari^ for war and for the J<hiiperor. The consi- 
noon’s sermon, and is in some measure reduced to deration that they were thus pc^rvcrlcd in their early 
the pave. Old John Bunyan himself could hardly yonth, and nmdered unfit for all purposes but those 
have wished to see her stiiml lower in inlluciiee and of mischief, is the best consolation for such French 
estimation, than she docs in the popular mind in patriots as mourn over the devastation which has 
Fraig^e; and yet a few years, and the Giant Pope overwhelmed the youth of their country, 
will be, in all probability^ as innoxious as the Giant Bonaparte^ tvho, when not divcrU'd from^ liia 
Pagan. Indeed, since Ins liaving shared the fate of purpose by his insatiable ambition, had strong views 
other giants, in being transported, like a show, from of policy, resolved upon the re-establish men t of the 
place to place, by the renowned charlatan Bonq- church, ns a sort of outwurlf to the throne. He 
parte, his former subjects have got familiar with his created accordingly archbishops, bishops, and all 
terrors, and excommunication scarcely strikes more the appendages of hiornrehy. This was not only 
horror tha\| the ftt fau fiim of a nursery tale. intended that they might surround (he imperial 
It is reimirkitble, that this indifference seems to throne w'ith the solemn splendours of a hierarchy, 
have csLtcnued to the enemies, as well as the sub- and occasionally feed thrir master’s cars with flat- 
jects, of the Catholic church. When Rome was tery in their pastoral charges,— an office which, by 
stormed in 1527, the chief amusement of the reformed most of them, was performed with the most humi- 
German soldiers was insulting the rites of the Roman lintitig baseness,— but also in order to form an 
religion, and ridiculing the persons of their clergy, alliance between ,the religious creed which they 
But -in 1816, when Urn conquering armies of two were enjoined t(^ inculcate, and the sentiments of 
Protestailt kingdoms marched from Brussels to the peopR ti^warJs the imperial dignity. The iinpe- 
Paris, the idea of showing scorn or haired to the rial catechism, promulgated under authority, pro- 
Gatholic religion never occurred to any individual claimed the duties of the catechumen to the emperor, 
soldier. I would gladly ascribe this to punctuality to be love, obedience, fidelity, and military services; 
of discipline; but enougn was done, by the Prussians the causes assi^cd were Napoleon’s high and mi- 
at least, to show, that consideration alone would raculous gifts, his immediate mission from the Deity, 
not have held back their hands, had they felt any and the consecration by the Pope; and thf menace 
temptation to insult the French through the medium to disloyalty was no less than eternal condemnation 
4^ their religion. But this does not seem to have —here and hereafter. 1 am sorry to say, this 
appeared to them a vulnerable point, and not a era- summary of jus divinum was not entirely o£ Bona- 
cifix or image was (cached, or a pane of painted Parle’s invention lafor, in a Prussian catechism for 
glass broken, that we could see or hear of, upon the the use of the soldiers, entitled, PJlichien^aer 
route. UfUerthanent" (the Duties of Subjects,] and printed 

In^hechurches which we visited, very few persons at Breslau, in 1800, 1 find the same doctrines ex- 
seemed to attend the service, and these were aged pressed, though with less daring extravagance. 
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Bonaparte reaped but little advantage from hia 
system of ehurch government, partly owing to the 
inaterialaof which hia. riioiiarcTiy was cunslruetcd, 
(fur the best and most conscientious of the clergy 
kept aloof from such promotion,) partly from tlic 
shortness of his reign, but principally from the stern 
impatience of his own temjicr, which could not long 
persist in apparent veneration for a power of his own 
creating, but soon led the way in exposing the new' 
prelates to neglect and contempt. 

Wc must learn to look with oetter hope upon the 
more conscientious cfr>Tts for rc-estnhlishing the 
altar, which have been made by the king. Vet wc 
cannot but fear, that the order of the necessary 
reformation has been, to a eertuin extent at least, 
the reverse of whal would really have attained the 
important purposes designed \)y the sovereign. The 
riles, forms, and cerciiionie.s of a ehureh^ all its 
external observances, derive, from the public .sense 
of religion itsclfi the respect whieh is paid to them. 
It is true, that as the shell of a nut will subsist long 
after the kernel is decayed, so regard for ceremonies 
and forms may often nanaiii when true devotion is 
no more, and when ignorant zeal has transft'rred 
her blind nttaclitiieiitfrom the essence of religion to 
its mere forms, lint if that zeal is quench^, and 
that attachment is eradicated, and the whole s^em 
is destroyed both in show and in siihstaiice, it is not 
by again enforcing the formal observances which 
men have leurnod to contemn and make jest of, that 
the vivifying principle of religion can he rekindled. 
Indeed, fiir from supposing that the foundation of the 
altar should be laid upon the ritual of the Romish 
(vhiireh, with all the revived superstitions of the 
twelfth eeiitury, it would be more prudent to aban- 
don to oblivion, a part a* least of what is shocking 
to common sense and reason; f^hieh, although n 
Most (/hriatian King might have found himself under 
some difficulty of abrogating, when it was yet in 
formal observance, he certainly cannot be called 
mioii to renew, whe^ it has fallen into desuetude. 
The Catholics of this age are nut dkeliidcd from the 
lights which it has iiflbrded; and the attempt to 
re-establish processions, in which the ufliciating 
persons hardly know their places, tales of miracu- 
lous images, masses for the souls of state criminals, 
and all the iniiniinery of harhnrcvis ages, is far from 
meeting the enlarged ideas which the best and most 
learned of them have expressed. , The peculiar doc- 
trines of their church prohibit, indeed, the formal 
rejection of any doctrine or observance which she 
has once received ; but 1 repeat, that the time is 
favourable in France for rebuilding the Gallicaii 
Chureli on a more solid basis than cver^ by leaving 
room for the gradual and slow rc'forination introdu- 
ced by the lapse of time, instead of forcing back the 
nineteenth century into the rude and degrading 
darkness of the ages of excommunications and 
crusades. It is with the hearts of the French, and 
not with the garments of their clergy, that the re- 
formation, or rather the restoration, of religion 
ought to commence; and I conceive the primary 
object should bo securing the instniction of the 
rising generation in religious and moral duties, as i 
well as in general education, by carefully filling up I 
the ranks of the parochial clergy, on whose patient 
and quiet attention to the morals of their docks the 
state of the nation must depend, and not uiion the ' 
colour of the cap, the tinkle of a lull, or the music 
of high mass. « i* « 

The truth is, that the king’s most natural and 
jusufiable zeal for the establishments of religion, 
which were his chief consolation in adversity, has 
already given alarm to several classes of his sub- 
iects. Bigot^ or interested priests have been 
already vard misrepresenting the intentions of 
their sovereign, m far as to affirm he means to 
restore to the church all her rights, and impose 
anew upon the subject the burdens of tithes, and 
the confusion which must arise fwm the reclama- 
tion of the church lands. How these reports, ma- 
lignantly echoed by the enemies of the royal family, 
sound in the ears of men of property, I leave to your 
own judgment i and can only regret that it is oe , 


difficult as it desirable, for the king to oppose 
thorn by n public contradiction. 

It is chiolly in the southern districts where the 
French Protestants still maintain themselves, that 
this alarm is excited, cherished, and fostered by 
those who care fur neither one religion nor the 
other, further than as the jealousies and conten- 
tious of both mdy he engines of bloodshed, depres- 
sion, Olid revolution, lii the province of Langue- 
doc, especially, the angry passions of both parties 
arc understood to be at full tide; and it unfortunate- 
ly happens that the contending parties are there 
qpvenomed 'by politioul hatred. Bonaparte, whoso 
system of national religion ineludcd universal toler- 
ation, exteiidtfil his special protection to the profes- 
sors of the reformed doctrines, and by an organic law 
concerning worship, published in thc ycar X, guaran- 
tied to them the free exercise of their religion, being 
the first public indulgence, which had been extended 
to them siiicp the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
A system of consistories was established for their 
internal eliurch-goverrimcnt ; nnd so highly w’crc 
they favoured, that the public, exercise of the Catho- 
lic religion, by processions, or other ritual observan- 
ces^ pcrforniixl without the walls of the church, was 
positively prohibited in such towns as had consis- 
torial churches belonging to the Protestants. This 
distinction in favour of a body of suhiccts, amount- 
ing, iHias oecn computed, to two tnilliotis of souls, 
attended Iw the triumph conferred by the interdiction 
of the Catnolic rites where their eyes could bcotlbnd- 
cd by them,' raised the spirits of the Protestants as 
miien as it exasperated and depressed those of the 
Catholics. The scots took their ranks in political 
contest accordingly ; and although interests of 
rious kinds prevented the rule from being nhsolute, 
yet it was observed, during the last convulsions of 
state, that the Catholics of the South wore in genn- 
ral royalists, whereas many of the Protestants, in 
gratitude for past favours conferred on their church, 
in jealousy of the faiuily of Bourbon, by the bigotry 
of whose ancestors their fathers had suilered, and 
confiding in the tolerant spirit of Boiiaparic, {ent too 
ready and willing aid to his usuniation. During that 
event, and those which followed, much and mutual 
subject of exusneratiun has unfortunately taken 
place between these contending parties. Ancient 
enmities have been awakened, and, uiiiid contradic- 
tory reports and statements, w'c can easily discover 
that both parties or individuals at least of both, have 
been loud in their appeal to principles of moderation 
when undermost, and very ready, when they obtain- 
ed tlie upper hand, to abuse the advantages which 
the changes of the state had alternately given to 
them. This is a deep and rankling wounn, which 
will require to be treated with no common dkill 
The Protestants of the South are descendants of the 
ardent men who used to assemble by thousands in 
the wilderness— I will not say with the scofTcr, to 
hear the psalms of Clement ^la^ut sung to tlie tune 
of RtvcUltx roiM, belle enthrmie— hut rather, as 

S our Calvinistie heroes of moor and moss, in the 
ays of the last Stuarts, are described bjf a fur dif- 
ferent hard, dear in remembrance to iis both, for 
the affecrionatc sympathy and purity of his thdbghts 
and feehngs ; when in the wilderness 

— — '* amie the loniK the loud 
Acoluim uf praise : The wficelinir plover eeaiei 
Her plaint ; tho solitary plar4i wiu glad, 

And on the distant cairns the watcher's oar 
Caught doubtfully at times the bretne-bomo note.'* 

On the . Other hand, the Catholics are numerous, 
TOwerful in the hope of protection and preference 
from the crown, and eager to avenge insults, which, 
m their apprehension, have been aimed alike at the 
throne and the altar. If we claiiiv for the Protes- 
tants, whose nearer approach to our own doctrines 
recommends them to our hearts as objects of inter- 
est, the sympathy which is due to their perilous 
situation, let us not, in candour, deny at least the 
credit of mistaken zeal to tnosc whom different 
rites divide from us. In the name of that Heaven, 
to whose laws both forms of religion appeal, who 
has disclaimed enforcing thepurest doctrines by com 
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pulsion, and who never can be worshipped duly or | 
acceptably by bloody sncritices, let us deprecate a 
renewal of tnose savage and fatal wars, which, 
iou ruled upon difference of religious opinion, seem to 
convert even the bread of life itself into the iiiost 
deadly poison. Hritisli intcrfemice, not surely so 
proposed as affront France’s feeMngs <»f national 
iiideperidcficc,' (a pointon which late incidents have 
mode her peculiarly irri table, )Jbut with the earnest 
and anxious assuraiiees of that good-will, for which 
our exertions in behalf of the royal family, and our 
interest in the tranquillity o6 Frarice,imay justljf 
claim credit,” might, perhaps, have some influence 
with thegoveriiiTieiit. But in what dt^ree, or how 
far it may be prudent to hazard it, can ofily be known 
to those upon whom the nioiiientpus charge of 
public affairs has dcvtdvcd at this trying crisis. We 
need not now take up the parable of Lord Shaftes- 
bury, when he eoinpared tiic reformed churches of 
Fraiiee and Savoy to the sister of the spouse in 
the ('antiefos, and asked the astonished peers of 
Charles the Stcond, “What shall he done for our 
sister in the day when she shall be spoken for?” 
Bat it is certain, that the security of the Protestant 
religion abroad is now, as in the days of that states- 
man, a wall and defence unto that wdiieh we pro- 
fess at home; and at all times, when Knginiid has 
been w'ell administered, she has claimed und*oxer- 
cised the rights of iiitcrecssion in behalf of the 
Reforiiied Churches. I trust, however,* that our 
mediation will be. in the present case*, iflinccessary, 
nndllint the king himself, with the .<«oiind .judgment 
and humane disposition which ail parties allow' 
him to po.ss(:ss, W'lll sliow himself tlie protector of 
both parties, by restricting the aggressions of either. 
In tlie mean while, admire the siiigulurity of hiitnati 
iifl'air.s. In Ireland diseonieiits exist, neeniise the 
Cntliolies are. not possessed of all the capacities and 
privileges of their Protestant fellow'-snbjeets in 
the Netherlands, the Catludie clergy murmur at the 
union, heeauso.t lie king has e.xpres8cd his determi- 
nation to permit the free exereuse of the Protestant 
ndigtoii amid his(/atho]ic dominions ;~and in the 
south of France the sword is nearly drawn, upon 
the footing of doubts, jealousies, and apprehensions 
of mutual violence, fur which neither party can 
allege any feasible ground, c.Ycept mitlu.il dislike and 
hatred. We may, without oflenee, wish that all of 
them would (iiialiiy their zeal fur the doctrinal part 
of their religion, with some part of that meek- 
ness of spirit, which would he the best proof of 
itspurity. 

To return to the religious and moral state of 
France.— It is remarkable that tlie dissolution of re- 
ligions principle, the confusion of the Sabbath with 
the ordinary days of th<j week, the reduction of 
marriage to a state of decent and legal concu- 
binage, from which parties can free themselves at 
pleasure, have, w'liile thus sapping the foundations 
of the social nffcctions, as well as of religious faith, 
introduced more vices than crimes ; much profliga- 
cy, but leiA atrocity than might have been e.\pect- 
ed. A Frciicliman, to whom you talk of the gene- 
ral de(!hy of morality in his cqiinlry, will readily and 
W’ith truth reply to you, that if every species of tur- 
pitude be more eomiiion in France, delicts of that 
sort ugaipst which the Ihw directs its thunders, arc 
mueh'moro frcciiierit in Britain. Murders, robberies, 
darflig thefts, such as'froqucntly occur in the Eng- 
lish papers, are little known in tho.se of Pans. 
The amusements and habits of the lower orders 
are, on all occasions of ordinary occurrence, more 
quiet, peaceable, and orderly, than those of the low- 
er English. , There are no quarrels on the street, 
intoxication is i%rely practised even by the lowest 
of the Y>eople, and when assembled for the purpose 
of public amusement, they observe a good-humour- 
ed politeness to each other and to strangers, for 
which certainly our countrymen are not remarkable. 
Tp look at the thouifiindB of rabble whom I have 
seen streaming through the magnificent apartments 
at Versailles, without laying a finger upon a painting 
or an article of furniture, and afterwards crowding the 
gardunsy without encroaching upon any spot w’hcre 


they could do damage ; to observ'e thi.^ and recol- 
lect w mi t Mould he the coiidiu't of an English mob 
in similar rirciimstaiiees, compels one to nekiiow- 
Itnlgc that the French appear, upon such oeeasions. 
beyond comparison the morci)olislied, sensible, and 
eivilr/ed i>eople. But release both parties from tlie 
restraints imposed by rhensunl state of society, and 
suppose tiicni intliieneed by some powiTliiI iiieeil- 
tivc to passion and violence, nii(l remark liow iniieh 
*hc contrast will he altered. The I'higlish populneo 
will hiiz/n, swear, threaten, break windows, and 
throw stones, at the I.ife Ciuards engaged in dispers- 
ing them; but if ii soldier should fall from his 
horse, the rabble, after enjoying a lau.uli at his ex- 
pense, would lend a hand to hit iiiin to his .saddle 
again. A French tnnls would tear him limb from 
limb, and parade the fragments in tniiinpli upon 
their pikes. In the same manner, the EngliMiniari 
under arms retains the same frank, roiigli hnnlty of 
character, willioiit the iilert iiitelhgence and iippear- 
I ance of pidished gallantry, wliieli a Freiieh soldier 
often exhihits to strangers. But it would he an 
outrage to our countrymen to compare the eonduet 
of the two armies when pursuing a defeated ciieiny, 

, or entering a country us invaders, when every 
evil nvi^idn is awake, and full license is grunted to 
satiate them. 

The cause of so extraordinary a euntrn.st may, I 
think, he expressed in very few words. The French 
act from feeling, and the British from principle. In mo- 
meiit.«. lIuTefore, when the passions are at rest, the 
Freneliiiian will often appear, and he in reality, the 
more nniinhie of the two. He is generally possessed 
of inteiligenec and the power of refleelion, both of 
whieh are great promuti'rs of that liniiied sort of ho- 
nesty wlneli keep)* the winfly side of the law. lie 
piques himself upon some iinderstniidingarid iiercep- 
tioiiof the fine arts, by wliieli he is told his country is 
distiiigiiishril, and he avoids the rudeness and.vio- 
lenee which constitute a harharinn. Himb, besides, 
halutiially an obsarverof the foftns niuj decencies of 
society, and has ample menus of indulging iieeiitions 
passions, witliout tninsgressing them. The Frrneli- 
jiinti is further, hy nature and constitution, a happy 
and eonteiited mortal, satisfied witli little, and at- 
taelicil to luxuries of the mure simple kind; and n 
mind so eonslilnttfl is usually disposed to extend 
its eheerfulnesR to others. The ICngliHhmaii of low 
rank is, in some degree, the reverse of all this. Ills 
intelligence seldom goes beyond the art to which ho 
is trained, and which he most freqiuntly practises 
with inccimiiical dexterity only ; and therefore he is 
not hy hnbii, unless wdieii nature has been especial- 
ly bountiful, iiiiieh of a rea.vqiiing animal. As for 
pretending to admire or erilieise. the fine arts, or 
their prinliiclions, ho would consider siieli an cflort 
of taste as tiie most ridiculous iiflectation, and there- 
fore readily treats M'llh conSenipt and disrespect 
M'hat he would upon system he nshniiied to iinder- 
stniid. Vice and crime are eipially forbidden by the 
Englishman’s system of religious morals ; if he be- 
comes stained with gross iminnrajily, he is general- 
ly ready to rush into legal delict, since, being divest- 
ed of the curb of eonscieiiee, and destroyed in his own 
esteem, he becomes, like a horse without a bridle, 
ready to nm upon any rourse w'hieh ehnricc or the 
frenzy of the moment may dictate. And this may 
show M'hy, though the number of vicious persons la 
greumr in K{an(% than Jn England in an cnoniioiis 
ratio, yet the pniportion of legal erirninnls is cer- 
tainly smaller. As to general tciiiiier and habits, tho 
Engfishriian, less favoured in climate, and less gay hy 
constitution, accustomed to be a grumbler by iiis 
birth-right, very often disdains to be pleased hiriisclf, 
and is not very anxious to please otfiiirs. His fr^'C- 
(lora, too, gives him a right, when easufflly tiiix«'d 
M'ith his betters, to push, to crowd, to he a little 
riotous and very noisy, end to insult his neighbours 
on slight provocation, merely to keep his privileges 
in exercise. Biit*then he is also taught to ri'spect 
the lav', which he invokes ns his own protection ; to 
weigh and decide upon what is just and inijiist, foul 
and fair; to respect the religion in which he has 
been trained, ana to remember its restraints, even m 
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the moment of ^enernl lieenae. It miKlit inrlecil be 
wished that some of iKe lighter and more aiiiiablu 
qiiulities of tli(3 Fruncli could bo infused into our 
populace. But wiiat an inlinitely i^rculer service 
would tlie sovereign render to Frnnc**, who slioidd | 
ive new sensibility to those moral princi; Ies -wliicli 
nve too long Iain torpid in the breasts of tier in* 
hahiianis ! 

This great end can only be reached by prudent 
and prospective regulations; fur neither religion 
nor morality can be enforced upon a nut ion by po<«i- 
tivo law. The influene.c o.' puruchial clergy, and of 
liarochiiil schools, committed to persons worthy ol 
the importiiut trusty are, iis 1 lu-lore luiited, the 
most obvious remedies. But tluTC are others of a 
prohibitory and preventive ‘ nature. It is in the 
power of government to stop .some graiul source.^ of 
rorruplion iif iiiorals, and t«i withdraw tli»'ir protec- 
tion ami license at least, from tho'Mj nsyemhlies 
which have for lluir direel object the piaetiei*of 
immor.ili ties of every .sort. The I’aluis Koyale, m 
whose salo4)n.s and porticoes Vice has cstahlished a 
public and i;p(Mi school tor gamhling and lieeiitious* 
ness, far from atliirdiiig, as at present, an impure 
and scandalous sour«*(J of revi'iuie to t,hi|.stalc, 
bIioiiM he levelled to the ground, with all its ac- 
rurseil brothel.'* and gamhliiig-houses.— rende*/- 
Vuuhi s the more seductive to youth, as being free 
from some of those duiigcrs which might alarm 
timidity iii tdaees of avowedly scandalous n sort. 
Gamiiu; ks indeed reduced to all the gravity of a sei- 
rnec, and, at the same tiim*, is eoiuinetcd n]>on the 
Bcnleoflln! moste.viciisive marinfaelnre. In the Siil- 
lon t/rs Nlnintfcrs^ the most eelehrated haunt of this 
l)oni-J)>iiiiel, which 1 hr.d the curiosity to visit, the 
«ceruj was decent and silent to a degreti of solemnity. 
An iinnieiise hall was filled with gamesters and 
speetators; those who kepi (hehank^ and innmiged 
lheair.iir.4oflhe eatahlishmeiit, were distinguished by 
the grec-ii shades wkeh they worf to preserve their 
eyes--hy their silent and grave demeanour— and by 
llic paleness of their countenaneos,^ oxhausied by 
cotistanl vigils. There was no dislineliun of per* 
flons, nor any passport required for entrance, save 
that of a docent exterior; and on the joiig tables, 
which were covered with goldy an arti/aii w'as at 
liberty to hazard his week's wages, or a iiobUi his 
whole estate. Voiith and ago were alike welcome ; 
and any one who chose to play within the liniiis of a 
trilling sum, had only to oceiise his own weakness 
if he was drawn ni to deeper nr more dangerous 
hazard. Every thing seemed to be eonducti'd with 
perfect fairness; and indivd the iiieelianieal con- 
Btriicfioii of the E O tallies, or whatever they an- 
call(‘d, appears calculated to prevent the possibility 
of fraud. The only advantage juisscssed hy the 
bank (which is, however, enormous) is the e.v tent of 
its funds, hy which it is enahled to sustain any train 
of reverse of fortune; whereas must of the indivi- 
duals who play against the hank are in eircum- 
Btaticcs to be riiiried hy tlic Jirst succession of ill 
luck; so that ultimately the smuller ventures merge 
in the Btoek of the principal adventurers, ns rivers 
run into the sea. The profits of the establish iiieiit 
mii.st indeed be very large to support its expenses. 
Besides a variety of atleiidiints who distribute re- 
freshments to the idnyers gratis, there is an elegant 
eiitertntnmeiit, willi e.Kpeiisive wives, regularly pre- 
pared about three o’clock \A tlie inoriiflig,'for those 
who choose to partake of it. With such tomptations 
around liim, and where the hazarding an insigni- 
ficant sum seems at tirst venial or innocent, it is no 
wonder if thousands feel themselves gradually in- 
volverl in the whirlpool whose verge is so little dis- 
tinguishiAlle, until they are swallowed up with their 
time, talents, and lortune, and often also both body 
and soul. 

This is vice with her fairest vizard ; but the same 
unhallowed precincts contain macy a M^cret cell fur 
the most hideous and niiliearii-of dcbnucheriesL i 
many an open rendezvous of infamy, and many ir 
den of usury nnd of iroa-joii ; the whole niixc-d w'itli 
a Vanity-fair of shops for jewels, trinkets, and bau- 
bles, that baslifuliiuss uiay not lack a decent pre- 
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text for adventuring into the haunts of infamy. It 
was bore where the preachers of the Revolution 
first found, aniidsl gatiihlers, nioiicy-johbers, des- 
peradoes, nnd pr istitiites, ready auditors of their 
doetrincs, arid active hands to labour in their vine- 
yard. In more recent times, it was hiire that the 
plots of the Bonapartists were ndjmited, and the 
iiiimher of their partizans recruited ami in.structcd 
concerning the process of the ronspiracy; and 
from hence the seduced soldiers, in Ha mod witli 
many a bumper to the health of tlie Exile of Elba, 
ivider the mystic nrftncs of Jran tic /’7v/i e, nnd 
('nnnrtil Vioht. were dismissed to spread the news 
of liis upproaeliing return, and pretiarc their coiii- 
rade.^ to desert their lawful suvcivigii. In short, 
from this central pit of Acheron- in which are 
openly nssiMiihled and mingled those characters and 
occupations wliich, in all other capitals, arc driven to 
shroud themsolves 111 separate and n. tired rc« esses 
— from this focus of vice and trea-**)!!, have flowed 
forth llmse waters of liiftcriiess of wl^jch Kniiictj 
h.'iH drunk so deeply. Whv, after havini'oceasioiiofi 
so much individual and public misery, this sourccof 
iniquity is not now stooped, the teiianls expelled, 
and the hiiildiiigs levcikd to the ground, or con- 
verted to some far ddleroiit fuirpose, is a question 
widely the eohsi-ieneca of the Ererieh mimsiers can 
best answer. Tims far at least is eertaui, that, 
with the rieiu-st soil, nud the most cultivated iinder- 
st:itiding.s, a peoide brave even to a fault, kind-terii- 
pereil, gay, nud fcinned f4)r happiness, have hien fijr 
twenty j'enrs the plague of each other and of Eu- 
rope; and if their disorders ran he plainly traced to 
want of moral ehaiaetcr and principle, it cannot he 
well to maintain amongst them, fur the sake of 
sharing its polluted profits, such a hut-hud of 
avowed dejiravitv. 

If the French have no strong sense of reliiSion or 
its preeept.s, they are not without a share of super- 
stition ; and an imposter is at present praelisiiig 
among them, wlio, bv all accounts, is as Hueeessfiil 
a.s Joanna Soutbeote berself. 'J'liisindy, n woninn, 
I am assured, of rank nnd information, pretends, 
like Baron Sw'cdenborg, to an imnu-diateintercourw 
with the spiritual world, nnd takes her ecstatic 
trances for the nHtonishment of partits of good 
fashion, to whom, on her return to her senses, she 
recounts the particulars of her visit to the spiritual 
w'otld, and w'liom site treats with explanations of 
ihrir past lives, and preilielions of the future. It is 
said her art has attracted the nttcntioii of some 
men of high rank in the armies of our allies. 

If you disbelieve the powers of this lady, you may 
also distrust the upparitum of t' Ifnminc Ifattve^ or 
the Red Man, said to have haunied Napoleon as 
the demon did Rns Mieluu-l, and advised him in 
matters of importance. He w’aa, saitli the legend, 
a In lie niiiHled figure, to wliom, whenever he ap- 
V>eared, access was instantly given, for the spectre 
was courteous enough to rcciucst to be annouiieed. 
.\t Wihia, before oilvaiieiiig into K^.'*sia, while 
Bonni)nrte was eiigiigt'd in tracing the plan of his 
march,, he was told this person rL-quested to speak 
with him. lie desired the attendant to inform his 
siimmoncr that the Emperor was engaged. When 
this reply was cummunic,vtcd to the unknown, ho 
assinned an aiitliorilntivc voice nnd neycrit, and, 
throwing open his cloak, disroyered his dress vmier 
it, which was red, without mixtnrc.of any otker colour. 
“ Tell the Emperor,” said he, “ that V Homme Hou^e 
.MC<T .speak w'lth him.” He; was then admitted, nnd 
they wore heard to talk loud togetlu-r. As he left the 
apartment, he said publicly, ” You have reje-cted my 
advice ! you will imt again see iim till you have bit- 
terlv rei'cnted your error.” The Visits of V Homme 
Rattle, were renewed on Bonaparte’s return from 
Elba ; but before he set out on his last campaign, 
Napoleon again otrended his familiar, who took 
leave of him for ever, giving; him up to the red men 
of England, who became ttic real arbiters of his 
lU-stiny. If you have not faith enough for this mar- 
vellous story, pray respect the prophecy which was 
made to Josephine, by one of the negro soothsayers 
iu the West ludicsi that she should rise to the high- 
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csl pinnacle of modern RreatnoaB, but without ever 
bcin.:; a nuccn; that she should fall from thence br- 
fure ner death, and die in an hospital. 1 can niypolf 
voiJi-h for the existence of this prophecy before the 
events which it was supposed to predict, for it was 
tohljne inaiiy years npo, when Ih^iaparte. was only 
cem-rnl of tiff; aiiiiy of Italy, hy a lady of rank, who 
lived in the same convent with Josephine. The co- 
iaciilenre of the fortune- tel let’s pnsa^^es with the 
fact, would have heeii iiiarrrd hy the circumstances 
of the ex-t nipri'sd's death, .had not. sonichody s 
in;;(Miiiity diM-overed that her house, ns the nninc 
Mif-inuisun itupVu s^ had once been, an hospital, 
llonaparte, it is well known, hml siranse and vis- 
ionary ideas uhoiii hi.s own fntetl destiny, and could 
think of fornme like the Wallenstein of the slase. 
The followinj; lines from that drama, morej?rand in 
the iranslatioii of Coleridge than in the oti^tnal 
of Sehiller, seciii almost to trace the ftirecr of Na- 
poleon 

'* Even in hi.4 youth he liml n fhirinc out : 

Ills (Vsiinc uf iiiiimI m us spnuiM uiid h 

ni-yoiul Ins ji'iint ; hiH ilriMiiis wvro ol rat oldccfu. 

Jlr \iiilk'(l aiiiHl. iiM il'n Nilriit snint. 

('oniiiiiiiiin;; with himself; Yot liinul known him i 

'rrans|Hirti-fl on u siuldrn into iitfrninru 

(if siMn$!i‘ niiiCi'ptioiiH ; knidliiii; into Hpluniloiir, 

I till -Old ri'\i>:ili-d ilKrlf, and lii> sfioki* mi • 

'I'liat \\r liHik'd niuiid ^irnilrxi'd iiiuin riiidi utlior, 

Nnl kiio'Aiiifr ulirllirnl uerr I'ravinrss, 

Or whriiicr 'twrit* ii Ciodiimt bimkr in liiin^ * 

Tliriirrllirtli lio licid liiiiisrlf for nn i-xrmptiHl 

' And p'lvilrired Ih'Iiii;. and, im if hr were 
lnr-i|iiiiilr of fli/'/iiiiMs or ndl, 

Itr ran iiIoiil' tlir iinstriuly rnpr of lUr, 

And imrrd with rapid strp tiir nay lo int'Dtiii'HR ; 

Vi as r'liiiiit and tViiirr, Dukr. lii'ifriil, and iJiclutor, 

And H all, all llii- too liltir lor him ; 

TIr MlrrlrliLM forth Ins hand for a Kins'si crown, 

And |iliiii),'i;a in iinfuthoiiuihlu riiiii." 

r.irewell, my dear friend*, li«hi and leisure arc 
exhausted m this loin; detail, eoiieerniiifr the relij^ion 
of svhirli the Krench have so little, and the su- 
p/'rstitioii of which they have u considerable por- 
tion. 

You win Kfoan over many parts of this epistle, 
blit the picture is not without its lights. France 
has nflbrded many examples, in the most trying 
crisis, of firmness, of r»i‘‘fy, patience under alHic- 
fioiij niaiiv, loo, of ireiicrosiiy and eouriesy and 
clinrity. The present Iloyal Family have been bred 
in the school of adversity, and it is jicnerally allowed 
that they have tin; incllhation, though perhaps they 
inny mistake tln> means, of niiiclioratm;; the chn- 
rncter of the nation, lo the G;iivoriiineiit of which they 
liav« been so providentially restored. 
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PAUL TO HIS COUSIN PETEH. 

• 

IiOUh’ii fimt HJiniatry- FoucIie-ExcrHtionofI.alieilnyprBr-PiMirhe 
— PnuiiiliRi'ii in PiTiicn ii|!iiiiit>t Kiiy land -Slat e of I’artiri." 
Kiiynliiiis— Imiioriuli-tx -I..iliiTii!iiit!(— The Anny -Gt-neral eood 
will of the Propli— Fivncli Nntionalily— Clianui doTMui-Lovr 
of Show- IlRptUMMitiition of Frii rice- Want of Folitirul Irfor* 
mat ion— Fart ioi)d—Fi(‘ii(-h ATaiinem— Lord Cautlereutih— Uukc 
of WolJiaffton -Lunl Cathcart— Concluxiun. 

l^M JSL the centre, ybn say, of political intelligence, 
upon the very areba where the fate of nations is de- 
termined, and send you no intelli^irencc. This seems 
a severe reproach ; for, in England, with a friend in 
the Forcisn-oflice, or the ndvantaitc of mixing in a 
certain circle of society, one ran always fill up n let- 
ter with politicnitevents and speculations some days 
sooner,, and somewhat more accurately, than they 
appear in the newspapers. But they inaiias^e mat- 
ters otherwise in France. The conferences be- 
l wren the ministers of the allied powers and those 
>f Louis XVIII., arc (Kmducted with great and praise- 
worthy secrecy. They are said to bo nearly con- 
cliidea; but a final arrangement will probably be 
postponed by an unexpected change of ministry in 
the Tuillcrics. • 

All politicians were suipn^cd Uone more than 
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thou, Peter) at the choice which the king made of 
his hrst ministry. Thai FoTirlu', n ho volnl for tho 
iieaih uHns brutluT, Louis XVJ., who had hern an 
ngint of Uuhespirrre and ajiiinister of Boiiupartt* — 
who, m the hitc Uevolutien, was regarded ns a chief 

E rumotcr of the miexjiertcd and unnatunil imion 
etween the disronienied patriots or Lihcrahsts, 
and the followi rs of the ex-empiTor--thai hr should 
have been named mini.^trr of police under the re- 
stored heir of the Ihiuihons, sivmcd woudiMful to 
the Royalists. His rompanions in the provisional 
goveriiiiiriit saw theiuselu’s with rtiuiii astoiiish- 
ineiit put under the tturvcUlunve of ilieir lalt* asso- 
ciate, 111 his new eharacli r; and tin* Iciiers hetwion 
him and Carnot, wluai the latter npp!ii »l to Foiieh ', 
agreeably to the royal proclamation, ihai a place of. 
residence might be assigneil to him, fully, though 
hrielly, exiia-ss tlieir cha rat* tens! ic feelings. “ oH 
reux tu yiicjc m'dii ailic, VmltrcT' signed Carnot, 
was a brief question, to which the niimster of police 
us hrielly replii;d, “ ()u tu reuxy imbeeWe'" Fuuciie. 

There are two ways of coiisideniig the niatter;-- 
with reference to the minister who ureepteil the 
oirice, ami with regard to the sovereign wiio iioiiii- 
iintetMiini. 

On the foriiier point little need he said. Times of 
frequent and hasty changes, when a people are hur- 
ried from one goveniinent to luiother, iii-eessarily 
intn>diiro among the leaiimg statesmen n versatility 
of character, at which tho.se who are remote from 
the pressure of teni|)tniioii hold up their hands and 
wonder. In looking over onr own history, we dis- 
cover the names of Shaftesbury and Simderiand, 
and of ninny other stniesirieii eiiiineiit for talent, 
who ehaiigea tiiqir politietfl en'ed with the change 
oi limes, and yet contrived to beeinployed and trust- 
ed by sueeessivo goveriinienis who confided in 
their fidelity, nt least whilu they eonid make that 
fidelity their interest. Indepemient and steady ns 
the Ivnglish hosst thetnselvA, there w*ere, during 
the great Civil War, very many persons who nimlo 
it an avowed principle to adhere to the fnelion that 
W'Qs uppermost, and support the udniinistrattuii of 
the day, and th«>se pnideulial politieiiins existed in 
numbers eiipiigh to form a separate sect, who, in 
the hypocritical eafit uf the times, assumed tku name 
of Waiters upon Providence. Tiiis nceuniinodatiiig 
line of ('ondnet has hi’eii rcndeied so general iii 
France, during the late, freiiiieiit changes of govern- 
ment, as to give matter for a catalogue of statesmen 
ami reiiiarkahle persons, extending to about four 
hunijred and fifty pages, which lias lieen reci'uily 
published, under ihe mime of ihe JJicliunnaire Htn 
(Sirinietlciif in which we find the names of almost 
all the men distinguislied for talents or iiiflueiiee, 
now alive in France, with a brief account of tho 
changes of their political li\t;s. The list grew so , 
scamTalousIy comprehensive, that the editor uniiqun- 
ccs his intention of suppressing, in a si^cond edition, 
all those who had changed only oiire, eonsidcrtiig 
them, coniparotivclv, ns men of steady rioliticul faith 
and conscience. They must know little of human 
niUiirc, who can suppose the result would he other- 
wise with the mass of mankind in times when uni- 
versal exainjile sanctioned changes of principle, 
which were besides pressed upon each individual 
by ambition, by avarice, by fear, by wont, in short, 
by tliei%in|(^esPunder ihe most powerful and seduc- 
tive forms. The eonJuct of Foiicht\ therefore, is 
by no nicons singular; although, if it he true, tlint, 
in assuming power under Bonaparte, his real wish 
was to serve the king, his case merits^ a particular 
distinction,— whether favourable or no, may be rea- 
sonably doubted. 

That Pouchv' should have accepted imwer was, 
therefore, in theonler of things, as they havi* lately 
gone in France. But, that tho king should have 
trusted, or at least employed him, and that his ap- 
pointment shniiffl have given acknowledged satis- 
faction to Ihe Duke of Wellington and to Lord Cas- 
tlcrcagh, thou, Peter, w'ilt think more ditTicult to 
account for. Consider, however, that Fouch'* was 
at the head of a numerous faction, comprehending ^ 
the greater part of that third party in the 
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ivhich, Afl uniting all shades of those who use the 
word Liljcrty as their war-ery, are generally called 
Idbera lists. If tln.se were divided from the king in 
the niomeixt of his return, what remained to Him 
save the swords of a few nohles and men of honour, 
the s(‘attrTed and siiiidiied bunds of La Vend'e, 
which had been put down by a corivenlion with Ge- 
neral Lamunjue, and the inert wishes of the mass 
of the population, who might indeed cry Vicch. /iui^ 
but had plainly showed lliey loved their own hnriis 
better than the house of llourhnn. The biiyoncts 
of the allies, indeed, surrounded Puns, but lloiiu- 
parte was still in Kraiice and ai large, the army of 
the Loire continued independent and urihrokeii. | 
many garrisons held out, iiiriRv provinces wen? still 
agitated; and the services of Pouchy who held in 
his hand the various threuds of correspondence 
through the distracted kingdom, who knew the 
character and prmeiph’S lif eiieli agitator, and the 
nature of the materials he had to work with ; who 
possessed, in short, that extent of local and person- 
al knowlcilgc peculiar to <iiie who hiul been long 
the head of the Freiieh police, were essentially ne- 
cessary to the cstahlii-hiiient of the niyal authority. 
Olid to preventing a scene of blood niul totaK'onfn- 
Hon. That Fonelu^ servetJ the king with great ad- 
dress, cannot he doubted, and his admission into j 
the high olliee of trust, which he has for some time 
enjoyed, was a great means of ealiiiiiig the public 
1111110 , niul restoring to corindeiiee those w'ho, feel- 
ing theiiisulves involved in the geiurul defection, 
might utherw'isc have been rendered desperate by 
the fear of punishment. Talleyrand, also, whose 
loyally to tlic house of nourhon, during the last 
usurpation, was never Aoubted, ^ understood to 
have expressed his strong siMise of the peremptory 
necessity of receiving Pouch' and his party into 
power at least, if not into confidence. fcJo much, 
therefore, for the pronriety, or rather necessity, of a 
inea'^urc, which lookflll strange eno'igh when viewed 
from a distance, which could not he. agreeable to 
the king personally, and which had its puliiicul in- 
conveniences ; hut, nevertheless, was at the tiiiii , 
essential to the royal interest. The first hunetit 
which resulted from this iippuiiitinetil was the close 
and vigilant luirsiiit that eoiiipi’lli'd Napoleon to 
surrender to llie English. Ths- same activity exer- 
cised by this experienced politician and his agents, 
dccidiMl and secured a bloodless emintcr-revulution 
in most of the towns in France. Upon the geiiernl 
interests of Europe, Foueh'' is well understood to 
have entertained such just and moderate views, ns, 
were accept able to the minislers of the allied pow'- 
ers, and pnriieiiinriy to those of Uritain. 

Notwithstanding these ndvaiitnges, it is not sup- 
posed that Foiichr will keep his ground in the 
ministry, and it is believed the change will occasion 
the resignation of Talleyrand.* As the king’s party 
appears better consolidated, and his power becomes 
more permanent, the faction of the Royalistes purset 

ar excellence acquires iimnhcrs ana courage, and 

ecomes daily more shocked with the incongruity 
of Fouche’s high place in the adniiiiistrntion. llisin- 
fluence is supposed to have oncctrcct, which, if true, 
is a very bad one— that, namely, of delaying the select- 
ing and bringing to punishment the more notorious 
agents of the last usurpation. , All who know this 
nation must be aware of w[iat iniporti^c jt is that 
their ruler should not seem to fear tlicni ; and the 
king ought to know that his authority will st^ein lit- 
tle more than an idle pageant till he shall show he 
is possessed of the power of vindicating and main- 
taining it. On the other hand, nothing' can be more 
impolitic ^an to keep up the memory of this brief 
usurpation, and the insecure and jealous feelings of 
all connected with it, by long hesitation on the choice 
of victims to the ofiended laws. The sooner that 
two or three principal criminals can be executed, 
some dangerous agitators banislft'd. and a general 
amnesty extended to all the rest, without exception, 
the sooner and the firmer will the royal authority be , 
established. We have u.** yet had only one example | 

* Thii anticipation woi vended ahoitly after the writer left 
Pariii. 


of severity, in the fate of Lahedoycre, although no 
good rca.son can he given why others of superior 
consctpiencc, such ns Ney and Mussenn, should not 
share his fate. But the death of this comparatively 
subordinate agent has acted us a sedative upon the 
spirit of ftirtioii. ;Last week nothing was heard but 
threats and d(;finnee and bold declarations, that the 
government would not, and dared not, execute the 
sentence. The rightiy of the Hourbpns seemed to 
have been so lung in abcyfinre that it was thought 
.senree possible to be guilty of treason against them, 
of that they should dafeto regard and punish it os 
such. This i.s a popular feeling which the king must 
remove by a iPsplay of firmness, or it will most assu- 
redly oiiee more remove his throne. Accurdinglv, 
the cxeciilion of this criminal has had some effect, 
and the tone of mutiny and defiance is greatly low- 
ered. The execution took place in the evening, and 
there was no Pemurkable coiieuurscofpei)ple. Lube- 
diiyere died with great firmness, hut his fate appa- 
rently made liillc impression on the by- slanders. I 
met parties of them retuiiiing from the fatal scene, 
which had not a w'hit abated the usual vivacity 
of their prattle. One of the gens d’arines alone 
testified some syni])athy with the siifTercr : “ Quelle 
t/ommmrcr said he to an English gentleman, 
** il n'eroit que vingt-huit o/is.” The haiuisotiio 
siiiferer, however, finds the usual degri'e of favour 
in the eyes of the fair. One lady talked of his ex- 
ecution* as mn horrenr^ an atrocity unequalled 
in the annals of France. “Hid Bonaparte never 
onliT .•«ueh executions 7” — “ Who 7 the Emperor'-? 
never.”— “ But the Dncd’F.nghion, madam 7” con- 
tinued the persevering querist Ah! jiarlez vjoi 
ePAtlam et ft f.’rc,” was the reply. A retrospective 
of three or four years was like looking back to the 
full of man ; and the exelnnintion nffords no bad key 
to the Frimch eharaeter, to whom the past is no- 
thing, and the present every thing. 

The attacks upon Foiiche in onr English news- 

f iapors are said to have no small shun* in unsettling 
lis power, as th(*y are supposed to express the opi- 
nion of our nation against nun. I have great reason 
to doubt whether his successor may not be appoint- 
ed out of a cliisK to whom we are, as a nation, less 
aeceptnhle. For, with a few exceptions, I do not 
think, that the English arc so much disliked even hy 
the military men and imperialists, ns they are by 
the nobility and pure royalists. This class of politi- 
eiaiis, whatever may be thought of their bins to 
despotism, niiiiiher among them so iriiich of high 
lioiioiiriihle feeling and sincere principle, that 1 wil- 
lingly look for some apology for their cntertnininji 
sentiments towards England and Englishmen, 
which, to say the least, are an iiidiftbrcnt requital 
for our former hospitality and our late elleetive as- 
sistance. 1 will, therefore, make every allowance 
for the natural prejudice which they entertain against 
us for having, as they may conceive, stopped' short 
in the services which it was in our power to have 
rendered them, and declined to back tli<>ir preten- 
sions to complete reBluration of the rights and pro- 
pertv which they have forfeited in the king’s cause. 

1 will permit them to feel ns Frenchmen as well as 
royalists, and to view with a mingled sensation, 
the victory of Waterloo ani the capture of Paris, 
although their own interest and that of 'the .king 
was immediately dependent on the success of -the 
allies. I can suppose, that it is painful fof'them to 
sec foreigners residing at Paris as lords of the as- 
ceiidiint ; and it may be a laudable sensibility to tho 
misfortunes of ihcir country, which makes them 
at this moment retreat from the duties of hospitality, 
and shun mixing in society with ihosc whoso best 
blood has been so recently shed in the king’s ser- 
vice. 1 can even forgive them, that, being conscious 
of their weakness in point of numbers and influence, 
(unless through that of the sovereign,) they are glad 
to snatch opportunities of making common cause 
with the bulk of their countrymen at the expense of 
foreigners, and are therefore fain to lead the cry 
against the allies, and especially against our country, 
in order to show, that whatever may be their inte- 
rest, their hearts have always Been French. But 
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while we pardon the tnotivfe wc must be allowed lant, the French noblesse arc by their charter ; but 
to aiiide lU the expressions^ of this animosity. One the heat of temper which confoiiiuis friends and 

*hc presuiiipiion whicfi piwhes direct to its 


would almost suppose, while hearing them, that 
our interference in the affairs of Franco was alto- 
gether gratuitous and unnecessary, and had only 
prevented a grand react iont by which Napoleoii 
would have been walked out of th9 kingdom os ho 
had walked into it, and a couiiter-mvolutioii aeconi- 

piished* as nearly resembling Uiat which concludes u.r 

the llehearsal, os the last usurpation seemed in ease hastily melting into the ranks of the general opposi- 
aiid celerity to rival that of King Phys. and King tion,> the king can, 1 fear, look for liiilc cordiality, 
TJsh. in the same drama. Thfy even extol the «*oi^ and only fur that degree of supiiort which he ea'ii 
■ ^ ’ ‘ ' ' make it their interest to alUird him. Still, howi ver, 


object without cau'ulatioii of obsiacles ; a sense of 
wrongs received, and a desite of vengeance, ninko 
tiieni dangerous counsellors at such a ertsis as the 
present. 

, Froiii the more violent portion of the opposite fac- 
tion, unclusive of the Imperiahsts, who are now 


duct of those commandants upon the frontier, who, 
in defiance of their sovereign s mandate, and with 
a brutal indifference to human life, maintain, with- 
out motive, or means, or hope, a senseless opposi- 
tion to the allied troops. 801110 of these have been 
honourably acquitted when brought to trial ; all arc 


there are many cases where ahiliiy without prinei- 

K le may he successfully eiiinluveif, win 11 it would 
e inisiife to trust to principle iinguided hv experi- 
enci* ami priulcMice ; just ns a proprietor will s-ome- 
times find it his interest to employ, in the iiiumige- 


praiaed and caressed, as having innyitaincd the meiit of his affairs, a skilful knave rntln'r tinm un 
frontiers of France against foreigners, instead of honest foul. This is taking an extrrine ease: iln io 
being shot^r degraded ftir the bloodshed occasion- are many degrees between a jacobin inniii. niid a 
ed by their resistance both to their cuuntrv and to royaliate jntr, and some of the wim-st and he-st of 
the king’s allies. Upon the same principle, I sup- each party will perhaps at length seethe necessity 
|)oae the governor of Vineenrios, who still holds out of joining in an administration exclusive of neither. 
Ills old Donjon, is to be considered as a true patriot,J which should have at once for its object the just 
although ho, and those who think like him, have no rights bfthc throne, and the constitutional liheiiies 
object m view but to slujw' a reckless and uiinvail- of the subject. To such a coalition, the king's 
ing rosistariee to their victors. Iii one of the*kiijg’a iiaiiie would be indi'cd a tower of strength ; iuit 


proclamations to his subjects on his n'Storation, he 
lias been made to take credit, that noj ^ne of his 
own fulluwt'rs harl lieen permitted to draw a sword 
in defence of his rights A c. If the state of the roy- 
al army was indeed justly rated at tw'eiity-four thou- 
sand men and forty pieces of cannon, as given in 
on order of the day, signed by tin; Duke of Feltrc, 
on the 7th Aiiril, isi.'i, we may %yiih right eompluin 
of the iiustukeii tenderness which withheld such a 


founded upon a narrower hasi.s, must run tlie risk 
of falling itself, and hearing to the ground all who 
adhere to it. 

It must he owned, nevertheless, that the general 
rallying point of t\w JaI)( raiinfs is an avowed dislike 
to the present inoiiartdi and his immediate eoiiiiex- 
loiis. They will sneriiicc, they pretend, so imieli 
to the general iiitfliiiiitioinf of Jviirope, ns to select 
a king Iroiii the Bourbon race; hut lie iniist he one 


forco from the contliet, and demand of the King of of their own choosing, and the Duke of Orleans is 
Franco a reckoning for the live.s of forty thousand inpst fiiniiliar to their mouths. And thus those poli- 


bnivo iiion killed in his (lunrrel, many of whom 
might have been savid by such a rernforeeinent. 
Hut if the attendants of the king consisted chiefly 
of u few hundred officers and gardes de eoiiis, to 
whom the arrival of emv Cent Suisscs^ (that is, not 
five hundred Swiss, as a sanguine Knglishmaii w^ns 
lt:d to interpret the phrase, from the pleasure with 
which he hcanl tlio iiicideiil detailed, hut five indi- 
viduals of the eoips called Ics Cent Suisses^) was 
hailed as a timely roinforcemont, it should bo con- 
sidered, that, since the days of chivalry ore ended, 
and since no single knight can now rout a lemon 
of cuirassiers with his owm good sword, the king 
must have ow’cd his restoration to Wellington and 
Blivher; and those who only w'olkcd forward in 
the path which our swords hewed out fur them, 
ought to bear with some patience the measures to 
which their own proved weakness, and the expe- 
rienced art and strength of their powerful adversa- 
ries, compel us to have recourse. It was, I think, 
Edward 1 ., who replied with scorn to a competitor 
lor the Scottish crown, in whose cause he had in- 
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ticians, who assume the title of Conatitutional Uoy^ 
alit/li>\ projiose to begin thrif career hy destroy- 
ing hereditary succession, the fundament ul prin- 
'iplc of a limited moiiiirehy. In Britain,, w'O 
know that the hereditary right of succession is no 
longer indeed accounted divine and indi'feasihle, us 
W’as the principle of our ancient royal isletf purs et 
par excellence ; bifl ihc most slurdv whigiicyer con- 
leiideil that it could be defeated othiTwise tliiiii by 
abdication or forfeiture, or proposed the tremendous 
measure of ehanging the succession purely by way 
of prevention or experiment. In the most violent 
times, and under the most peculiar circumstances, 
the Exclu.sion Bill, although founded upon an ac- 
knowledged and plausible ground of incapability, 
and levelled against the person of a successor, not 
of an existing monarch, was rejected ns a danger- 
ous innovation on the constitution. It is in order 
to prevent, as far as possible, such violent and ha- 
zardous experiiiieiits, that we impute the faults of 
monurchs nut to themselves, but to their ministers, 
and receive, in a ;iolitiral sense, the well-known 


vaded Scotland, when, after the victory at Dunbar, maxim, that the king can do no wrong. tho 
he vontured to remind him of his pretensions, iNe sniiic reason, in the Tieight of jiupnlar indignation 
arons nous autrechuse afaire fpie a vous reanmeys against James 11., the word abtiicalion was selected 


gagner?* such an answ'er wc might have return^ 
to Louis Xyill., hac^ wc inclined to support any 
other Qonipetitor among the ample choice which 
ths provisional government held out to us; and 
althoufh w'e claim no merit for following the open 
path of faith and loyalty to an unfortunate ally, we 
ought at least to escape the censure of those who 
have been most benefited by our exertions, and who 
confessedly were unable or unwilling to assist them- 
selves. ^ 

In the meanwhile^ if it is meant to confine the 
king’s choice of ministers to the faction of royalistes 
purs^ we arc afraid his choice will be limited ; for, 
excepting a few individuals who have been employ- 


in preference to desertion or forfeiture^ to express tho 
Tiinniierin which the throne became vacant at tho 
Revolution. But the duel rine now held in France 
strikes at the very foundation of hereditary right, 
being ftiiii^ed An no overt act of the sovereign tend- 
ing to nireci the liberties of his subjects, but upon 
jculousies and fears that he has, or may call, evil 
counsellors oronnd him, to attempt the rc-estnhlish- 
ment of ihe feudal rights of the nobility and tho 
domination of the church. In this grann counter- 
art to our constitutional maxim, it is not even iil- 
•ged that the king has done wrong, htH it is nssn- 
nied that hciri// do wrong, and proceedings are to ho 
grounded, on this prediction ns if the evil foreseen 


ed in Russia, where strangers are more readily pro- already existed. The fact seems to be, that tho 
moted to offices of confuience than elsewhere, we objections of tUfh faction to the present line is much 
know few who have had the nieans of acquiring more a matter of taste nr capriec than they are will- 
experience in state business. Brave, loyal, and gal- ing to acknowledge. The vanity of tho nation, and 
/. t. "Hava we^othiDE to do but to conquer kingduma for capc^ially of this class of stiite.^incn, who have not 
your the least share of It, IB aflronted at being compclhsd 
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to receive back from the conguerinp; hand of the al- 
lica the leLMtiniate moi>arch, in whose causeless ex- 
ulsiun they hod assisted. They would willin$;ly 
avc had a nit of su^ar with the wholesome physic 
which wasjurced upon them by Knglish and Pniaaian 
bayonets, and they still lonj; for Boiiicthiti;; which nia^ 
give them an ostensible pretext to say, that tlicir 
own conduct had not been entirely inconsistent, nor 
their rebellion altop;ether fruitless. Hence the ob- 
stinacy of itonaparte’s two (Chambers to the very 
last, m rcjcctinB Louis XVlIl. Hence the nick- 
names of Lc Pre/et tic P Artglelerrc and Louis /’/«c- 
Tilable, wliich tlicir wit attached to the restored 
monarch ; and to this feeling of mortified vanity, 
less than to any real fears of a^Kressiun upon their 
liberties, may he traced thcii*wish to have a king 
W'hosc title should he connected with Revolution, 
and who mijslit owe his crown nion* to tlieir cour- 
tesy than to his own riKht. Hut who will warrant 
those that set sueli a dangerous stone rolliim, where 
its course will stop? 1'lic body now united in one 
mass of opposition to the royalinUs pnrs^ compre- 
hend ninnig tlicinseivcs a hundred various shades 
of ditlerence, from the ConstituiionaIi!*t of isi l to 
the Repiihlicnn of I79ii, or the liiiperialists^pLBona- 
purte’s time. It happened regularly in the Preneli 
Rcvolutiiin, that so soon as one poiiil was gained 
or yielded, wiiitdi the popular party represented ns 
an iihiiiiaiuiii, new demands were set up by dema- 
gogues, wild nlfected to plead still higher doctrine.^ 
of freedom than those with ♦vliieli tlicir predeeessors 
had remained satisfied ; the force of those who had 
been sati.sru!rl with the concession.s being uniformly 
found iiisiiiTieieiit to defend the breneli they them- 
selves hud stormed^ iiiitjl all merged in anitreliv, 
and anarchy itself m rnililary tyfarmy. Wo liave 
seen already the progress of an Orleans faction, as 
well ns its fatal teriiiinntiori. We iiave no desire 
to give another whirl to the revolutionary K O table, 
or onee more to shu^lo the eards for the chance of 
turning up such trumps as will heiA suit the politi- 
cal gniiihicrs of the Palais Ruyule. 

^ Resides these two viident parties, one of which 
aims to restore the abrogated tvranny of priests and 
seigneurs, and the other to reiuh'r an hereditary mo- 
nnreliy an elective one at a sweep, ilhcrc are two clas- 
ses of Arcnt importance, namely, the army and the 
mass of the people. Miu'h must undoubtedly de- 
pend on the disposition of the former, which has 
been for some time acciistoincd to act as a delibe- 
rative body, and which, however mutilated and dis- 
joined, wifi, like the several fiortioiis of a snake, 
cnniiinic long to writhe under the same impulses by 
which it was agitated when entire. Every ertbrt is 
now making to place thi.s formidable engine in the 
hands of the crown, by the dissolution and iicw- 
formntion of the regiiipmts, by recruits, and hy the 
addition of scparuic corps, levied in the places most 
attached to the royal interest. Rut this is, in a 
great measure, counteracted jiy the insane policy 
which, as we have already iiotieed, applauds in mili- 
tary men (lie very conduct that indicates, as in the 
case of Himingen, and other places defended after 
(he king's lesioration, an opposition to his man- 
dates; and if bravery atone sbnll bo aeeountuii a 
fiullieieiii apology for rebellion, the French govern- 
ment will eeriainly have enough of both. Were a 
breach, therefore, to take place at t^iis moment be- 
tween the King and (he Coi.siitutioiiali^s,! have 
little doubt that great part of the army would take 
part with the latter, tliaiigh perhaps more out of 
pique than principle. The Royalists, with all their 
veheinence in words, have already shown how in- 
finitely inferior they are to the opposite party in 
intrigue, at well ns in audacity; and discontented 
floldicrs may be seduced to declare for a change of 
dynasty, or for a republic, ns readily as for a Bona- 
parte. Besides, distant and secure as is Napoleon’s 
present place of exile, we have kpt scotched the 
snake, not killed him ; but while life lasts, e|icciallv 
after liia extraordinary return from Elba^ there will 
not be wantipg many to rely upon a third avatar 
of this singular emnontion of the Evil Principle. 
This is an additional and powerful reason for the 
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king to avoid, in thongHf act, and deed, the slightest 
innovation on the liberties of his subjects as ascer- 
tained by the constitutional charter, os a certain 
means to provoke a contest in which he would 
prove inferior. 

If you ask mo^then, what arc the legitimate re 
sources of this unfortunate nuinarch, placed be 
tween the extremes of two violent factions? 1 
would answer, that, 'andcr God, 1 conceive them to 
rr‘St upon the go(Ml-will of the mass of the people of 
France, The agitators and intriguers of both par- 
Vtis hear nti cxeecdihgly small proportion to the 
numbers of those who only desire peacc^ tranquilli- 
ty, and the elnoymcnt of (he fruits of their industry, 
under a mild and, steady government. With this 
class of people Louis XVI II. is deservedly popular ; 
thnir tears attended his expulsion, and their rejoicings 
his n'tiirn. It is true, that this general feeling of 
good-will aL'd n flection was not strong enough to 
bring armies to the field, though it throw great obsta- 
cle.s 111 the way of the usurper. But it is alvj true, that 
this class ol Loyalists were taken totally at unawares, 
and became only apprised of their danger when it 
was too late to take measures for encountering a 
.veteran army, masters of all the fortresses in mo 
kingdom. The general class of proprietors are also 
(for thp the present) disheartened, drained of tho 
young and active spirits whom Bonaparte sacrificed 
in his war^« rendered enlluiis by habit to the various 
changes of igovernmeiit, and more passive under 
each than it is possible for I^'nglishmen to eoniprc- 
liend. Rut there is very geiicrnlly oinong the mid- 
dling orders in France, and among all, indeed, who 
an* above the lowest vulgar, a kind and afleeiionato 
ft'eling towards tho king, well deserved hy his mild 
and paternal idiaracter, and which further experience 
of the blessings of peace, and of a settled government, 
will kindle into /.ealoiis attachment. Tiie best poli- 
cy of the monarch i.s, to repress the ardent tempers of 
the clergy and nobles ; to teach them that their real 
interest depends upon the emwn; and that they 
will themselves be the first snflerers, if they give 
pretext for a new attack upon the Runrhons. by 
setting up, pretensions equally antiquated and ill 
adapted with a free government. , At tho same time 
it may be necessary for the king, by exhibiting 
vigour and decision in his measures, to convince the 
more violent of the opposite faction, that they can- 
not renew tlicir attempts against the throne with the 
facility and impunity whicu heretofore have attend- 
ed them. The very violence with which these parties 
oppose each other allbrds the king the means of me- 
diating bctw'ixt both. Let the people at length see 
clearly tlint the king desires no more than his frwn 
share in the constitution, but that he stands prepa- 
red to defend his own rights, at well as theirs. It 
may, perhaps, take some time to awaken the indif- 
ferent from that palsy of the mind w'hich we have 
alluded to, and to put to rest the jealous fears of the 
proprietors of nationol property. But good faith 
and persevering steadiness on the part of rthe crown 
may accomplish both, and with these fears will sub- 
due the hopes entertained by those who delight in 
change; revolution will become diflicult in propor- 
tion os its chance of success shall disappear; the 
ardent spirits who have fnquented its dangerous 
paths will seek more pacific avenues to wealth and 
distinction ; and from beirm her own plague and the 
terror of her neighbours, France nray again 'be hap- 
py ill herself, and the most graceful ornament in the 
European commonwealth. 

Upon the subject of awakening France to her true 
interests, use might surely be made of the principle 
uppermost in the heart of every f?renchman, and 
W'hich is capable of guiding him to much good or 
evil, the interest, namely, which high and low take 
in the glory of their country. Through the abuse of 
this sentiment, (noble in itself, because disinterest- 
ed,) Napoleon was enabled to consolidate his usurped 
gpvernmciit in such a manner that it required all 
bis ow'n rashness to undermine it. Did the people 
ask for bread?- he showed them a temple. Did 
(hey require of him the blood of their children ?— he 
detailed to them a victory, --and they retired, satia- 
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fiod that, if they sufTered or wei’t, France had been 
rcnder«*d illiiatrioiis and victurioiis. ll canriol be, ihat 
so Rtnuii; and disintevested a sentiment should b** 
applicable to evil purposes alone ; nor do I believe 
the French so void of reflection or coiniiion sense, 
as not to be made capable, by exp^ieiice, of valuint' 
theinselves «ns much upon persAinl freedom, an 
equal system of laws, a flourishing state of finance, 
f^ood iiiith to other nations, and those moral ouah- 
tica which equally adorn a people and individuals, as 
they now esteem their country decorated by an un- 
necessary palace, or by a bl^dy andsfruitlesa vic- 
tory. It is true, that tbc reforniation must bci^in 
where the corruption was first infii|^d, and that, 
although converts may be gained gradually to the 
cause of sound reason, yet we must necessarily be 
obliged to wait the eflects of a bettor education upon 
the rising race, before real and genuine patriotism 
can be generally substituted for what js at present 
merely national vanity. 

This aiMctite for glory has of late been fei] with 
such iiiisuustaiitiHl food, as has apparently rendered 
the French indiflbrent to the Jistinction betwix 
what IS unreal and what is solid. Any thing con- 
nected with show and splendour,— any thing, a% 
Kayes says, calculated to elevate and surprise, i.s 
what they expect from their governors, as n^larly 
as the children of London expect a new pnnfoiiiiine 
at Christmas. Bonaparte contrived to drown the 
murmurs wliieh attended his return ttyParis, in the 
universal speculation which he excited hy announ- 
cing his purpose of holding a Champ de which 
is much tlic same as if William 111. had paved the 
way to the throne by summoning a Wittenastemot. 
In Kngland, some would have thought the Prince of 
Orange had lost his senses, and some, that he was 
speaking Dutch. Kut all in F.ngiaiid knew the 
incafimg of a National Convention, the deiiotiiinn- 
tion by which Williain distinguished the assembly 
which he convoked, lii Pans, it was exactly the 
contrary— the people did not want to see a national 
convention, or a national assembly either -they 
knew, like Costard, “ whercuntil that did amount 
biU the Cliariin de Mai was Bumething new. some- 
thing not easily coiiiprcliended ; and il would have 
been a motive with many against expelling Kona- 
parte prematurelyuhat they would have lost the sight 
of the Champ de Mai. And thus they sacrificed their 
good sense to their curiosity, and show'cd their 
minds were more bent on theform of the assembly 
than on its end and purposes. After all, the fete 
was iudiirorciitly got lui, and gave little satisfaction, 
notwithstanding the plumes and trains of the prin- 
cinyil actors. But still it had its use. The Bourbons 
have been copipellcd also to sacrifice to this idol ; 
and the king is liiinself obliged, contrary to his own 

g ood sense and taste, to conform to this passion for 
leatrical cflect. A man, for example, was con- 
demned to death, to whom it had been resolved to 
extend the royal pardon, and the king imagined, 
lout bonu^eni^ that he had nothing to do but issue 
one fronuiis chancery. But no— that would have been 
to defraud the public of their share in the scene. 8o 
he was advised to so, (by pure accident,) in the 
course of his evening drive, into some remote corner 
of the city, where ho vgis to meet (also accidentally) 
with the municipality} who were to fall on their 
k^ces and beg inerqy for this delinquent, which the 
kinig Was then .to grant with characteristic grace 
ana bounty, and all the by-stonders were to snout 
Vive It Roi, It must not be supposed that a nation, 
BO shrewd and ingenious ns the French, are really 
blinded by these exhibitions got up for their amuse- 
ment. But they are entertained for the time, and 
are no more Asgusted with the want of reality in 
the drama, than with the trees upon the stage for 
being made of pasteboard. They consider the ac- 
companiments as of more importance than the real 
object of the representation, and fail under the cen- 
sure due to Prior’s * 

" — idle dreamor. 

Who leaves the pye to gnaw the etreamer.'* 

To reclaim hawks which have been accustomed to 
so wild a flight,1requircs all the address of a falconer. 


^ et there is at the bottom n strong fund of disinte- 
reaied patriotism to work ii|uvi : fur who will deny its 
cxisteiu'c to a people, the hulk of wlioiii have, on all 
oecnsions, tlipiight always of the nation, and never of 
themselves iiidividiinlly 1 *Mhoiil(l, tiu;refore, the 
preseiil king meet with a minister ealeiilnttMi, like 
rahms. to arrest inuiuHlinte dangers, and protract 
or evade angry discnssion.s, until such a long irniii 
of quiet shall have elapsed, that men's minds have 
becuiiic estranged friAn nil ideas of force and vio- 
leiicf^ he may, even in his own time, lay such n 
foundation of a better system, as wjll lend future 
rrcnchinen to place their pride less in vain parade 
or military glory, than in the freedom, arts, and hap- 
piness of France. 

The approaching nfbeting of the National Repre- 
sentatives, if they meet, ns the time so peremptorily 4 
denmnds, in the spirit, not of pnrtiznns, hut of con- 
ciliators, may do much to accelerate so desirable an 
issue. But it is too much to he feared, that it will 
bo found very diflicult to asseiiible such a body of 
rcprcseritfitives, as may be justly considered ns the 
organ of the nation. Could such a seiinie he cuii- 
voketi, we should hear 011 every side the laugiingc of 
peace^nd moderation^ nor would the debates bo 
wanner *or more obstinate, than is Jiecessnry for 
elucidation of the iiicosuio proposed. Sucli an as- 
sembly, in the name of the proprietors of Franee, 
would deprecate the senseless agitation of theoreti- 
cal questions, w'ould recoiiinienti brii'f sentence on a 
limited and narrow selection of the principal agents 
if the Inst iisuriintion, whoso fate seeiiis es.^eiilinl to 
the vindication of justice, and the intimidation of the 
disaficcted ; and wheti that painful duty was execu- 
ted. w'oiild proceed with joy to the more ngrerable 
task of promulgating siimi a genernl amnesty as 
would throw a perpetual veil over the crimes and er- 
rors of that unhappy period. I might nihl, that such 
a senate woulil proceed hy secret coinriiittecs to tent 
the wounds of (he country, ta turn their attontiuii 
towards the stal^ of religion anil moriils, and to en- 
sure the means of bringing ut> the rising generation 
at lenst^ free from the errors of their fathers. Ir 
their adjustment of foreign n;liition.s, such a counct. 
of state would recollect, that if the country had suf- 
forcii reiterated hgiiiiliiition, it was in consequenre 
of reiterated aggression ; and avoiding paiivTul ana 
irritating discussions concerning the past, they 
would ofFer by such moderation the surest guaranty 
for pence and amity in future. Such would be the 
language of the representatives of the people, did 
they really speak the sense of the proprietors of 
Prance— not that those proprietors are sufficiently 
enlightened to recommend the special measures for 
attaining peace and tranquillity, hut hecniisc they are 
sighing for that state of good order to which the 
iiieasures of an enlighteiu'd representation ought to 
conduct them. But 1 hate doubts whether this 
calm and wise course can be expected from the 
senators to be shortly assembled, since we hear of 
nothing on all sides but the exertions made by the 
two political factions of Royalists and Libcralists to 
procure returns of tiieir own partiznns. We must, 
therefore, prepare to witness a warm, and, perhaps, a 
deadly, war waged between two contending, parties, 
of which one proposes a complete reaction and 
reBt 9 ration of things, as they stood in the reign of 
Louis XV., with the advantages perhaps of new 
confisMitiewas fb avei\ge those by which they wore 
themselves ruined, and the other proposing a gra- 
tuitous ,and uncalleil-for alteration of the laws of 
succession, while each is content to hazard in 
the attempt a renewal of the horrors of the re- 
volution. 

You may wonder that a spirit should^e expected 
to prevail among the representative8,^o dilFcrent 
from that of the mass of the people by whom they 
are chosen. The cause seems to he, that those gra- 
dations, not of jank only, but of education, intelli- 
gence, and hamts of thinking upon political men 
and measures, which enable Engli-shnien both to 
choose representatives, and to watch their conduct 
when chosen, cannot at present be said to exist in 
France. Those who propose themselves as candi- 
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dates are men altos^cther distinct in ilicir habits of 
I'roiii the voters whom they are to repre- 
Benf. They ore ronsKlercil as politicians by pnifes- 
siori, as men lieUm^iiif; to a class entitled exclu- 
sively to be clioson, anil who, when chosen, relieve 
their electors from all further trouble in watehiiii; or 
directing their political conduct. The electors iiiny 
asseiiib^ in their organa; colleges, and niny give 
their suflrages to a candidate lor the Chamber of 
Representatives; but it will i>e in the same manner 
they might choose a person to repair the town- 
clock, when almost all the voters are ignorant of 
the means which the artist is to adopt for its regu- 
lation. and probably some of them cannot tell the 
hour by the clial-platc when the machine is put in 
order. On the contrary, the’class in Kiiginiui upon 
whom the election of parliament devolves, arc 
trained to their task by long habit, by being free- 
holders, munihers of coiniiion coimnls vestries, 
and other public bodies, or by hearing “’airs of a 
public nature discussed upon all occasions, whether 
of business or pleasure, and are thereby habituated 
o consider lheiiiselvc.s ns members of the body po- 
itie. Though, therefore, iii iiy mav he sediieed by 
ntercst, biased by intliiciic ;, or delude^ 4 »y pre- 
, udice. there will lie found among the mass of the 
Dritisli electors, taken generally over the kingdom, 
a cupiirity of judging of tin* litnessof their represen- 
tatives, a distinct power of observing with attention 
their conduct in their high olliee; and they pus.^ess 
means also, eidleetively speaking, of making their 
own opinion heard and respected, w'lieii there is 
pressing occasion for if. 

I do not mention this dilTerencc between the in- 
habitants of the two ei)iinti'ies, ns a reason fur re- 
liising to Prance tlie benefits of a fteo representation, 
but to show, that, for some time at least, it cannot 
have the salutary efii'ct upon the political hori/on of 
that country which arises from the like institution 
ill our own, where tl^erc exists an intimate and gra- 
duated coiinexiun iietwoen the r^ircsciitative and 
electors, a general ditrusion of political knowledgt;, 
and a systematic, gradation from the member of par- 
liament to the kiwest freeholder where, in short, 
there is a coinnion feeling between the representa- 
tive and his conslitueiit, the 011# knowing the na- 
ture oX the powt*r delegated, as w'cll as the other 
does that which he receives, and both, though dif- 
fering 111 extent of informalion, having soiiietliing 
like common views upon tlie same subjeel. It may 
be long ere this general diflusion of political infor- 
mation takes phieu in France. It will, however, 
follow, if time is allowed for it by years of peace, 
and of that good order which proinoles ijuiet and 
general discussion of political rights. A freeholder, 
who siiD'crcd frcc-qiiarters from pandoiirs and cos- 
Backs tw'U'o in one year, has scarce traiiquilliiy of 
mind Biitricient to utWnd to theoretical privileges 
and maxims of state. But if called upon repenteiily 
to exercise, his right of suH'ruge, he will gradually 
begin to comprehend the nienniiig of it, and to in- 
terest himself in the conduct of the representative to 
whom he gives his voice. Thus, as freemen make 
a constitution, so a free constitution, if not inno- 
vated upon, and rendered ineirectiinl, will in time 
create a general and wholesome freedom of fH>irit 
amongst those who have to exercise the nrivileges 
which it bestows. Did such a genpral feeling now 
exist in France, we should «iot have t^ui^rehend 
the desperate results wliicli may attend the struggle 
of two parties only inteiii upon their own factious 
interests -a nobility and clergy, on the one hand, 
eager to resume privileges inconsistent with general 
freedom, and on tlie other, a turbulent oligarchy of 
considerQVe talent and little principle, prepared to 
run the race of the Brissotins in 1793 , nnu to en- 
counter all the risks with which it was proved to be 
attended. , . , , . 

To the dangem of this col 1 isioR|)f steel and flint, 
is to he added that which arises Rom the quantity 
of tinder and toiicii-wood, which lies scattered 
around to catch and foster every spark of fire an 
army dishonoured and disoontentod, bands of royal- 
ists, half-organized soldiers, half-voluntary parti- 


sans, thousands whom Bonnpntte had employed in 
iiiHcxienried system of espionage and commercial re- 
gulation ; liiiiidrixls, also, of a higher class, selected 
generally fur talent, activity, and lack of principle, 
wiio have now lost their various posts, as Mauris, 
Pn fetd, Soiis-prefcts, Coinniis, and so forth -ail of 
whom would tirni their interest in a civil war. And 
wliat will restrain the factions from pushing the 
crisis ti) this extremity 7 Only a jealous fear of the 
allies, whose occupation of the fortresses in tlio 
north of France will, in that case, prove lier best se- 
(cirity; or h^rhnps flic slender chance, that the 
inetiibers of the rei>resentatiun may be wise*, enough 
to sacritice t^eir mutual feuds to the general weal, 
and remember that they are summoned to wage 
their contest with the arms of courtesy, and not to 
niish ))olitical debate into revoliitionory frenzy. I 
leave them, therefore, with a sincere wish that they 
may not foiget, in the yeheinence of their internal 
diaseiisiuns, ihe duty which t'acy owe to a distracted 
public, which they may at pleasure invoke in n civil 
war by their mutual violence, or save from that 
dreadful crisis by tlinir temper and moderation. 

You must not expect from me any general view 
•of French manners, or habits of society ; and it is 
the less necessary, as you will lind ample means of 
forniiyg your judgment in the very spirited and acute 
work of Mr. John Scott, published during the pre- 
ceding ycaf. I niu iiidined to tliink, that while he 
has touched jhe French vices and follies with enough 
of severity, ho may not hi some instances have done 
full jiiRtiee to the gallant, aniiahlc, and lively dispo- 
sition, by which, in spite of an execrable education, 
and worse government, that pei»ple are still widely 
distinguished from other nations on the continent. 
But the ingenious author had prescience enough to 
discover the latent danger of the royal go verii men t 
of lsl- 1 , when it was disguised and disowned hy tin 
nicnihers of flint ;uveriiment themselves ; nor has 
he ill ihesc afldir; omitted an opportunity to plead 
the couse of Ireedoin, religion, and niorality, against 
that of tyranny, iiitideliry, and ljcentiou.^ness. I 
ought also to mention, the Travels in France in the 
years 1814- ir». tho joint prodiieiion of tw'o young 
geiitleineiii W'hose taste for literature is hereditary ; 
and I am informed, that aiiotlier ingenious friend, 

(Mr. S n of Edinburgh,) whoso extreme ns- 

hiduity ill collecting information cannot fail to ren- 
der lus Journal interesting, intends to givo it to tho 
public.* To such works t may safely reler you for 
an ample ilescriptioii of Paris, its environs, piihho 
places, and state of manners. 

I should willingly have endeavoured to form my 
own views of the state of Freiieh society, as weM a.s 
of their politics; hut the time has, been altogether 
unfavourable, ustliepersons of fashion in Paris have 
either retiri'd to the country^ or live in strict seclusion 
from foreigners, upon principles which ir is impossi- 
ble not to respect. The strangers, therefore, who 
now occupy this capital, form 11 class altogether dis- 
tinct from the native inhabitants, and serif fur soci- 
ety among each other. It was very dillercnt, I am 
told, upon the former entry of the allied troops, which 
for some time the Parisians regarded more os a pnei- 
fleation than a conquest. The Russian and Pnis- 
sian offleers were then eagerly sought after, and 
caressed hy the French nobility ; and the allied 
nionnrehs, on entering the Parisian theatres, wpro 
received with the same lionoursaas in th^ir own. 
But this is all over. The Inst cost was too ab^.dute 
for victory or ruin, and the dye has turned up iigaiiisl 
France. One class of Frenchmen laiiicnt the event 
of the war os a national niisfortane ; and even those 
who have the advantage of it, feel ttiat, in its cause, 
progress, and conclusion, it will ho recorded as a na- 
tional disgrace. “You own yourself,” said I to a 
lively French friend, a great anti-imperialist, ns he 
WTitned his face and shrugged when he passed a fo- 
reign officer, — “you own yourself, that they only 
tieuted your countrymen as they have nieritml.” — 
“Very true— and the man that is hanged has no 

* Hiia pledire has boen amply r?(Ii*cmf^ by Mr. Simpaon*! 
uvely anil iiiteruatius *' Viail to Flaodera." 
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more than his deaerta-but I don’t like to look at the Kalouga and Bereaina, where the spear of the mighty 
hangman. ...... .u a 'Y®® broken. Besides the notice of these public 

Amid this dereliction, you must not suppose that characters, niy stay in Pari/ was mode happy by 
we sojourners in Pans suffer solitude for want of the society of manv friends both in the rivS and 
good society. The extended hospitality of the Duke military departments Youlinow mv inherent narti- 
of Wel!in«tin,. jmd of Lord and Lndy^Cnstlereanh, aU.y fo^ 

has aftordal rallvinK points to the niuncroua kngliBh ners and good infonnSion to the chamdlcr of their 
strangers, wifq have an opiwrtunity of meeting, m profession ; and 1 can aasnro you, tliat as there never 
their jiarties, with almost all tlie owners of those dis- was a penod when our soldiere were more respected 
iinguished names, which for fliree years past have for discipline and bravinr, so the character of the Bri- 
tdlcd the trumpet qf fame. Our minister, whose tish officers for gaUanli-v and hiiinaiiity, for general 
name wdl be read with disuncbon in thuproudpam information, and for the breeding of gentlemen 
of our annals, and to whose dctcrminea stcadineilh never stood higher than at the capture or Paris In 
in coimcil much of the success of 1814 jpunqueation- such society, whatever secret discontents niiidit in 
ably due, occupma the palace of PjiihiK Boiirghesc, reality exist, Paris was to us like a frozen lak^ over 
^ whose secret and fathomless gulphs we could glide 


. - - nusi.ssD wu vuulu Kiiuti 

without danger or apprehension : and I shall always 
number the weeks I have spent here among the hap- • 
piest of my life. 

In a short time, it is imagined, the greater part of 
the foreign troops will be withdrawn towards their 


now that of the British embassy. The Duke of Wel- 
lington lives in a large hotel at the corner of the Hue 
dcs Champs Rlysccs, furnished most elaborately by 
some wealthy courtier of Napoleon. Among its 
chief ornaments, is a very fine picture df the ex-em- 

peror, and a most excellent bust of the same person- uivir 

age. It isH thing to remember, that I have seen in own countries, or to the occupation of the fortresses 
that hotel, so ornamented, the greatest and the bra- they are to hold in guaranty. It will then be seen 
vc.^wlioiiil':uropc can send forth, from Pelersburgh whether the good intentions of the king, and the 
ip Carliz, usacmhled upon the invitation of the Bn- general desire of the country for peace, will be sufli- 
tish General, aiid yielding to him, by general assenV cient tb diiaintain the public tranquillity of France 
the palm of military prc-eniincnce. In incntuining amid the collision of so many angry passions : and 

thosHJ whose attentions rendered the residenedof the «'•" 

British at Paris pleasant and interesting, 1 ought 
not to forget Lord Cathcart, whose sitiinldon as am- 


bassador to the Russian court gave him Opportunities 
of gratifying the curiosity of his countrymen, by pre- 
senting tin ill to the Kmperor, who has of late play- 


there will, at the worst, remain this consolation, that 
if this restless people should draw the sword upon 
each other, eilectual precautions have been taken by 
liio allies to prevent them from again disturbing the 
pence of Europe. 

With the hope of speedily rejoining the beloved cir- 


cd siidi a flisiinguishcd part in European history, cle round the fire-side, and acting,' in virtue of my 
and by inaking thcni* known to such men as Bar- travelled experience, the referee in all political dis- 
clay dcTolh, Platoff, Czcrnichell, and other heroes of pntes, I am ever ^our afieMonate friend. 
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RELATION 

De ee gue Napoleon 'Bonaparte a'fitlt ft dit done in jeurnee 
du 19 Juin, IBIS, pendant et apree in BntaWe de Wnirrluo ; 
rediisree eur lea depoaUlona de Jean Haptiate de Coater, qui 
lui aervtt de srtiide iluna eette journee. 

Jban-Baptistr Dr Coster, Ab'* d’pnvimn saanH. n-' nn villrure 
do Curlwuk-loii pi^ido IxiiiVHiii, d<‘FH>H«>9Hiiii tnliilu )c piiyH Wiil- 
lon. 11 a 6 diciIm lo poiicin, ot ext li'iino roniFiloxuiii immi*?. ntliuttc. 
I. oat intelliBCiit. «l t poml avi»r uno |rraii(l(* iippnn'iirc dc v rit-* 
Bux uuoatiuiia (wruti lui ihit 11 a'exiHuiio u\t!C ot caha- 

proiiil trda-lticn lo Fnui^iiM. , 

Do Coxtor ucRupait, iiviiiit rinvitaiun do Nop«i*'on,jiiwiotij ca- 
oatet, avec doiix wuiniuni (ciiviniii nix iiriM'iM) ile Icire. A rup- 
procno do i'umi'‘o franCMU'c, lo 17, il ho rofim, uveo. an fiimilio. 
cotniNMD'o do MU forniiio ot ilo 7 oiituiiM, daiiH lo Imiih do ralibaye 
d'Awyipra, od il iMiwNt la unit dii HUiiiodi im diiiiniinlio. A nix 
iiourea du innfiii. if uortit du lKii<i (Niiir ao roiidrn A r^plKti*. ot do la. 
a Ia iiiaimin dc huii Irdni, aitiK o a Pliiiio.hoiKiit. II y tniuvu tpus 

G -nornux rmti^niH qni lui doitiiindt^ronl a'd huliitnil lo pa>M dupun 
inR-toiiM, ut H'd niiniiiuriiiiiit bion Ion oiiMroiiM. Hur an r poiiMo 
iiffinniilivti, I'lin d'oux I'envoya a Na|Nd>uii. uccuiiiiMiBUt' d'un 
«luinoMti'|iic, ct iiviHS iiiii: lottro. 

NiiiniI fin uviiir paMu'*' la niiit duna In fiTmo In I7nilloii ct on 
parti a aix hoiiren. Du CfMtf>r lo tmiun flniM la tbrino iiom* 
m-'o KoaHiiiii, nil d orriva d Btlioun*H, ct i'lit do Ruito pp'aont' a 
|{fin-ip:irti>, i|id ho tiMiuit dniioiit, dniH uiio^ohniidini irunvirun *2(1 
pioda do lonBuiir 16 du larpo, nu iiiilioii d'un Brniid iifuidiro d'olH* 
oiora flo non >'tnt-itiiiJor. Iluiiaparto lui ileinuiuln a'il otait liioii 

* N l(ir.aiiti‘d dll ‘ • • • • ~ 






avucfVancliiMo, ot cuiiimovi vuum oticx nxoiPvfMoidiina. 

I^a turmo UfirtHUiii o<*t aitu'o nr^H ilo colic luimni) u la Retto Al* 

liunco. L’Biniiuniur a'y urrctn jioMia'a pre-i do iiudi. Pumluiit oo 
* “ ' ' ' . • •• 

tin «ol 'nt de In nio, ... t Ini. I’i ■' ’* 

doN lu t lui dit . 'dx . I |Ki . t leM fix 

tii^roa, 160, QUO lioiniiivH, dont 40.000 du ciivnluric, piiniii IoniiiioIs 
•‘ talent BOUO cuirnaaioni, 7000 hiiininoa do lia jciiiin xanlc, ot 9 a 90UU 
do la viuiKo. Co nn'inu auldat luuuit Iicuikrhip la lintvouro fjiio Iom 
A nBlnia iivnionl d plnyr’c mix UualU' RruN. Il adunrait tiurtiuu* 
li^rcinent riiitri'pido annK'lVnid tioa Almitimniirda • cnHaiiM, qui no 
bouiA«aiiiil. diaait d daiw aoii liiugiigu nulitiurc,<|uu lurMiu'im lour 
mettait la liuiiiunuitu au derriero. 

Pondnrit i iuu De Crwtcr ho tunait ainai diinR la onur do lu 
Rfmnpnrtc lo lit appolor, a tniia n>pna«ia d'tl' nuitoM, imur lui do- 
inaiidur doa rcnaoiKnuinoiiH aiir lua ciiriox du piiya, lin’d cunaidtait 
cniMtamniunt. II le (luoHtioniia priiicipali'iiioiii HiirlaflHtauroflrH 
dilT Fuiiti'M yilloH du Rnibaiit au cliaiiip do iMtiiillo^ ct lui tit dire 
quolloa I'taioiit loa villoa qii'il iivuit viioh iI.'iiih h:i joiiuoaac. De 
CiMterennoiiiinoi]iiabinr.c.oonui]mnittiiiic pluisir a lUiiiii|iarlo. 
II tt-inoigna iiuani bi'anoAiup iln MitMliintiun d'lipiirondro tiuo Du 
Custer ctait flaiiiand, ct iNirliut cbhIcihoiiI liiou lo tlsiniiiml et lu 
xvallon. 11 lui rociuiiinandait Mur-tout ilo uo. lui doiiiior <iuo doa 
ninsciBnomcna certnina, ot do r'poiidrc aiix clumoa duut if no so- 
ruit pas oaauro, on haiiHaaiit aimpicinoiit loa I'lmiilixi, || r'p'tuit 


on inottant la main uii fmnt. 

A nndi Rouatmitc aortit nvoo. aon.otnt-in.gor, ot no plnca sur 
uneluiutcur a c«’*t‘ do lu cli.mRa 'o, a une Irex polite diatnnco on 
nrriero do ia tormo, d'ou il lioininait tout In oliamt) do lintnillu. t)n 
Vint Isentot liu liin* quo I'attaqiie de In lormo ot dti cli .toau d'Hiiu- 


avant, vint so pl^cscr vis-S-vis do la maison do Coster, a mie par* 
be do fusil de I<tt Bello Allinni;o. Il n‘sta dans oetto secunde sta- 
tion jiDHiu'a 8C|it liouros. Cost dans cn moinunt, quo le iiremier. 
il aiior^iit, au inoyen do sa lunette, lex Prussiens itmvor. II en tit 
part a son aide-du-cainp i|ui, ayunt •* galumeiit tliriBu sa lunetto 
lie lour c>ito, IcB vit aussi. Uuclipion ininutcs nprea, un iifBcior 
vint lui unnoitfcr ipie le corps du Bulow anpruchait ; Bonaimrto 
lui n' iMiridit qinl lu savuit bam, et donna ties onlres pour quo sa 
(lunln fit un muuvuincnt sur lo centre de I'unni'c Anglaisc. Lni- 
incine, su pmtnut du mtuvtuiu en avant, ot au gtTimi, il alia sa 
plucur av<‘c miii i tat-inujur. dans un ravin form*; |iur fa chaussoe, 
a niuitiu cliondn do Lu Iloilo Alliance a La Haye Baintu. Cotta 
imsition fut la troisi^ino et la dcrnicrc. 

Boiiupartc et sa suite avaieiit cituni dc grands dangcra pour 
Arriver a co ravin ; un limilet omportii int^mu lo poinmeaii do lu 
sollo d'un do ses otfiiuers. sans toucher, ni lui, ni Hon clieval. 
BoiiaiHirtc so contenta de lui iliro fnudcinent qii'il Ihlluit sc tenir 
dans Ic mvin. 

il y avuit duns cot endroit, dos deux cAb's dc la route, une bat- 
tone ; s'apcrcuvaiilqu’un lies canons dc cello dciraiiolu! no faisait 
pas bon feu. iTijpsccndit tin rlicial, niuntasiir lu cri'te du cbeinin, 
et s'uvanfju jusqii'a lu ln>ltll^lnc piece, dont il rectitiu in juu, pen- 
diint qiic Ics iMUilets ct les italics siftlaicnl autour do lui. II royiiit 
biini|uillciiient, Ics niuins ilaiis los imicIuib de sa rediiigotb;, so re- 
ninttrc uu niiHou dc soii oificiorK. 

Etaiit duns ccttu |iOHitioii, il vit les liuit bataillons dc la vieillo 
Garde, a qui il ai’iiit doniii^ onin' d’entiincer lo centre dc i'nrmce 
Atiglaiau, so iiortcr sur la Haye Siiinte. Tntis de civ bataillons 
fun'nt d -truita sous ses yeux, cii tmvorsnnt In cliaiiasi c, pur lo ten 
dc la forme etdes buttcrios ; lo' uiiiiioins Ioh Frangms s’en rendirciit 
maitma^ct Ics Hannviicns qui I'occupaient, funmt obligi s du so 

Pour smilenir In Gardu A pied, Bonaparte fit avnnccr sa Gardo 

,.l.....nl .Ia A ..a..C Il I..:* a Ia 


plus vivc iinxi t>‘ In resnUat do cctu> cliarirc, lorsriu’il vit cette 
lite «l«t Him ann.'c nn ‘antic en un instant, on montant le ootoiiu 
iir ksiiicl list silii.'c 111 Miij'o 8iiinU>. Cetto loiitutivii fut lu der- 
it HR vicillc Garde d* tniifo, il pordit tout esiNtir, ot 
i to I Bertruiid, il lui dit : " a present c’ust fini ; sau- 

IIOIIS." 

ftait huit hniircs ct iivmic. 8ans iircmlie micuiic nii^suro, 
sans fioiiiier itiicuii onlre. et inottant tons ses soinx a cvitur les 
I'riHsicns, Bomiiiurto. uccnmpiiBiio de son etnt imuiir, so tnit a 
galintor jusiiu’a Goimpite, cn longcant la chaiiMst'c a iitic certiiine 
diMtaiioc duns los turn^s. ^uiileincnt on pBM*iniit dcvuiit line bui- 
tenu do 14 piCRos, qiii otait prc.H dc I'oliKervntuire, il orduiina qu’d- 
vant di! rubanilounor, on lint 14 coups ilu cliiuiue pl^co. 

Lfirsiiu’il nrrivH a GomiiiiN*, il ctuit nciif hciiros et deniic. L'u- 
niqiie me i|iii fiirmo ro vilfairc. ctait tollcincnt onc4tinbr('‘C de cnis- 
wms ct (le ciiiioiis, qu’il lui liilliit iiiio licunu cnticro isiur la traver- 
Mor lui ot son i-tat-iiiiijor, en lunpcaiit les iniiisoiis qiii no coniu' 
naiciit plus d’lmbitiinR. ^ II n’y avnit ropumlaii| pasd'antmclifhiiin 

ct tin’ll ii’y avail pa's d’autru itunt quo cciurdo Uuiiuppe iiuur Ira’ 
vorsur la nvii^ro i]iii y pnsse. 

On Qoiinpito, il Ro diricea sur les Qiiatrc Bras, on presaant de 
nouvouu lu IMIS, toiqours duns la cruinle quu los Prussiens ne le 
pc vmssciit. 11 fut plus traiiquillu lorMiu'il out passe cu ilurniur 
cndruit, et ni^mc. arrive a GosHoly. il duscciidit do clieval ct fit a 
plod Ic nvtc du cliomin jiisqu’a Cbarlcmy ; c'cst-a-iliro, a-pcu-pr^s 
uno lioue. 11 travorsu Cliurleniy a clieval, a deux iiuittos ct demiu 
envinm, nt ciitru dmis uno prairie nommoo Mamenolio, do I’uutre 
R do la villn. La. on lui lit un grand fou, et on Jui nfiporu deux 
verres utdeux iNiiiteillcs de vin, qii'il but avec ses ofliciers. Il no 
pnt Rucuno Butm iioiiiTitiiro. Dii n* imndit sur la prairie un sac 
iravuinc qiie les rhoyaux nmns^rent tmit brid''s. A cinq houres 
nioins un nuart, apres avoir pris uiMUtru guide, (a qui un donna 
lo cheval dont s’t biit aorvi Do Coster,) il rcnionta & chstval, fit a 
De Costor uno inclination do t^to, et partit. Bertrand remit aj)e 

ntiaViiP IWIIIP Iruit ■aI.iIpa im Maix.I.'i.a 
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eraire fi «(*« officieni, qu’il ^toit Attaint, il ajoiif ait qu’il n eviterait 
uaK plui It'S biiiilctii en se cciurhuiit ciu’i‘r: sc tenant ilrnit.^ ^ 
nr*cn(lBnt le butnilln, il lui arn%’a miuvant de roiulra justice a la 
bravuuri* de I'arint'o qui lui • I ait <i|ipiM< e ; il Inua imnniiiubsinent 
IcM (Jhevaux-dns rpiiasais, ft exprnnait dii regret de les voir tant 
iHiutirir, iicndaiil qu’ils mana'U^Fuieiit si Imcii, ct qu'i'ii maniaient 

u udruitfiiieiit lo sabre. .... 

Jiisi|u'a cinq hoiircs et dciniCi il aviiit conserve loineillfur cspoir, 
ft r« in tail a cliaquc iiistaiil que tout allait^iieii. Si*a Gun raux 
paHrlircuifiit avdb lui cct uspoir. Au n*ste il a niontrC pendant 
louiL* 1 action Ic ninni* cnlnic et U* nicnif sang-tninl, sans niiuii- 
tfnrcr jai|iuis d'liuineur, et iwrlant tuaiuiirH axec uno grande iio* 
cf" " ■ ofliciors. 

.. n'a 1 flans auciin moment cn fmnnr d’etre pria. aj’ant cii. 
ini'niv a la troisi^me station, ou il eliut In pins pres de I'eiineini, 
r<2 pif CCS lie niinon e t auuu grenadiers fle sii gun le RiiUuir do lui. • 
II ne lit niiruii usage de I'ubserviitoira consiniit six aeiiiaines 
Bvaiil In liiitniilu inir Ics ing'nienrs Mollandiiis. • 

Duns 111 tiiitu il n;eevuit ussez Ir i]iieiiiinent ots noiivrilea fic 
rami e, pur des oAiciers qui t tuieiit parvenus a ecliupper a la pour- 
suite des ulli' s. ...... 

La niuisnn ilc Du ('oster aj'ant sem au bivouac dea Frantjais, 
les Iiortes et les leiietres, ct tuus lu bois tiii’elle. eoiiteiiiiit, il 
brufes. Lu loyer fjii'il }iayait t tuit de llH) lianos ; le proprii taire. 
iipres I’aioir r-|iQr u I’a loiii'c a nn aiitn* |MiiirU‘JS Iraiics. Du 
.ter ilcnieiiru iiiniiiteiiiiiit iiu lin de Joli- Uois, sur lu chaus- 
si I! eiitn> Wiiterioo ct Mont £>uiiit Jeiin. 

Celle relaliiffi ii ''t '■ r digt'e a Waterloo, lo 9 Janvier, iai6.a I'ai 
InTge lie Jean De Nivelles, d'upres les rejNinsesdu Du Cosier uii 

qiii-biions qui lui liireiit liiites. Ellu lui u > tc rclue le luudi mi. ut 

rums e siii sim oliservutioiiH. 

A Brujellat, le 13 Janvier, iai6. 


thal thp attark nn tlic farni and ebatoau of HoijgottmMit, whwh 
lio had ordered to commence at eleven o’cloi'k, liad not 
ccetled.* ■ 

At oim o'rlurk llio battle biM*anic general. DonaiMiite remain- 
ed in liH hrst station, Hitb all Ins sliift’. till live u’rloek. Me wua 
on iiNit. ami walkuil con.itan(ly bai ktvonis and tiirwnrds, sonio- 
litiies with bis linns rruHseil, hui more frequently with Ins lianda 
ueluiui Ins bark, and with his thumbs in tin* tHM-aets of his slate- 
comunnl grem ejnit. I lu had liis eyes lixetl on the liatllu, and tfiiA 
out altf‘rnutely Ins wateh and sniifl-hox. Do Coster, wIk» was on 
horseliaek near him, liviiueiitly remarked ins wBlcli. Boiinpaite. 

I |)crei‘ivnig lluit hu also looknnulf, and tliiit hu hud no more, fto- 
*r*eiUlygaveln ^ 

W'lien la* sii that liii all .ipts to earry tlio lawition of the 
eluiteaii of D«i.„ inioiit ji 1 been vainly reit(>raiiHi, lai tnok a 
tiiiilted lla* ^ if Uitssiim at li' ii clnpk, anil, moving 
lorw Rnl, plueed Innisull opiaisile lo Ihe li of De Cosier, at the 

dii.ltinre of a giin-shot Irom La Kelli* Allin Ho n*iiinim*d in tliu 

- .veil o'fliM'k. It ... ihiit niomeiil that 

he lirst iKTcuivrd, hy meiins^il his elasN, ihi* arrnul of the Pnis- 
siniis : hu meiitioiiuil it to Ins iiul ile ramp, wlui, having din*rti*il 
ins glass Uiwunls them, saw tlium also. Somu minutes atXvr- < 
wards, an officer euinu lo inform him Unit the eorps of liiiluw was 
ainnoiiehing ; noiiaiuirte nnswen*d, tliut he knew it, and guvo 
onk*is tliul Ins guanis shoiikl miike ii nioveinent on thu centre of 
lla* Knglisli arrnv. I le liimself, iiguiii moving forwiird at thu gallop, 
H'cnl and pliieeif hiinsell, w itJi Ins slulf, m ii ravine liirmeil hy tlai 
cuiiseway, halfway la>l\ii*eii l.u llellu Alliance and I.u Hayo 
^'unltl*. 'I'liis WHS hif tiiinl und lust laisilioii. 

llonnparti* and his suite had lH*eii in gn>Ht ihinper before arriv- 
ing at rliM riuiiii*; ahull even eiirried away Uat pommel of Iho 
sadiile of one of Ins ollieers, without eitla'r touching him or his 
luipte. niulliiMirte merely tulil him eoldly, that Imouglit lokeep 
within tlu* ravine. 
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Cfvfiitt w’lw done aud Mtd hy Sapolcon Kanajfartc In the 
the Mli nf June, 181.*. durinv nnd after the battle 
nf Hauifno :—Drairn upfimn the depnsttUum of Jean Hap- 
tiste De Coster, trhu seiv^ him as f^iOde on that day. 

JRAN Raiti^tk Ihi Cosrr.R. need hImiiiI SJ, laim in thu village < 
orCodief ItHj, lie ir I.iiu\iim, liuNreMileil m (he WnllfMuieouiirry tor | i 
yejirs. Hu m h teet lu inches high, iind ofii robust upia'iirniice. • 
Hu if Intelligent, and answers the question*) init to htni with uii ' 
air of greiit Kiiieerily. llu expresses liinisulf with litriliiy, and 
uiulcrstiiiifls Freiieh very wull 

Biii'oro thu iiivusitm of Hoiinpiirli*. Do (Foster <H*ciipie«l a little ! , 
Hill ^ the approiieh of till* I 

Fruiieliii III tlui litli, he etired tli Ins futiiily , .'ilofi 
Ills wile and i tli w’ochI of lla* ulihey X Aw j 

yiers, when* I. iglit he i the riuiunlii) and i 

At SIX ... ..V ..... ..n. ...Mill to go to chureh, iiiu. ....... 

thence to (he liousi* of Ins lirofher, siliiutud at Plnnelienoir. Ho 
found iliuru tlireu Freiicli (tuiicruls, who asked linn if he inn! lived 
Iiiiig III lla.' ciiimtry, and it lie was well (ic<|imintud with the migli- 
IsiiirlaMiii. Dll his {.iiswcring in the iillirmiitive, one of tlicm sent 
him lo NiipuleiMi, aeroinpiiiuetl by a doniestic, and with u letter. 

NHiMjleiiii h.id passufl lla* night in the fnnn-lioiisu of Cailloii, 
and had lelt it at six o’clock. Du Cosier found him in the fanii- 
liouiu eiilled Ko.*riiiirii, whem lu: arrived nt eight o’cloifk, and %ius 
imiriediatuly preseiilud lo Roiiapurle, who was staiuimg in a 
rooiii aliout feet long and 16 Imnul, in the middle of a grout 
many iilfifi*rs of liisstutf. Boniipiirtu nskcii him if la: was well 
aeqiiuiiitud with lliu local itieft of tin* country, and if ho w'lia wil- 
ling t« act us Ins guifie. Do Coster having given a satisfactory 
answer, A'liiHileoii told him that la: should uccornnuny him, adu- 
ing. “ S|a*uk to me, my triuiid, with fraiikucss, oou as if you were 
aiiiiing ^'our eliililren." 

Tla: tsirm of llossum is situated near that called La Belle Alli- 
The em|a.*ror sto|ipi*d there till almost noon. During this , 
time, Du (lister was kent in view, in the eourt-yanl of tlu* fami, j 
by a Eoldier of tla: guard, wdio, while walking with him, infiirmed 
him of the streriglh of the army, telling him that it consisted, on , 


passing the thuitiers, of i.‘iU,i)UU men, of whom 4U.(KIU were cuval- ! 
ry, Hiiiuiig which latter tnanis were SOOn cuirassieni, 7UU0 of llw I 
yfiung guanl, tind 8 to 90UO of the old guard. This soldier bestow- 


young jwanl. inid 8 to 90uo 


Uuntru Bras Hu lairtiRUlurly admired tlie intrepid sanafroidiA 
the Suoteli llighluiiders, " wlio would not litnlgu," siiidlie, in lus 
rnilitury phruse, but when tlip bayonet was iml to their postu- 

While Dd Foster tliiM remained in ili« court -ynnl of the farm- 
houi%, Bonaparte, made hiiA lie calh*ii three ilitleruiit times, to 
ask him imbriimtiun us to the inaiwof the ciaintry, which lie was 
incessantly consulting. He questioned him chiefly on tliu dulanno 
of the ditlcrent townsofBralaint from iJa: field of battle, and made 
him say what worn tlie towns he hod seen in liia yauUi. Dc Cos- 
ter named fourteen, which seemed to please Bonaparte. IL 


*l'ln*re wen* at this place laiHeries on ta>th sides of the mad. 
Ferefiving Hint one of the guns of tlio Imtlery on the left wiiv 
not milking ii giasl tin*, he iilightial from Ids lairso, iiioiinleil nn tlai 
height at the side of lliu mini, mid inlviiiieed lo the third gun, the 
tinngof wliirii be n'Ciiliid.ivliilu ciinnoii and musket balls were 
, wliisliing around him. Hi* returned with Iraiviuillity, with hia 
hiindsm lliu laa'kels of Ins great euut, and took Ins i>laco nniung 
Ins olfii*t*rs. 

In this iNSiition, he saw the eight hnUnlions nf the old guani, to 
whom he hiid given ifrilers lo peru lialu ihn renin* of Iho Knglisli 
nriiiy. niiviinei* upon f.ii Hiiyi* .'"'iimli*. 'J'liri‘i* of lliese liutfiiliona 
I weie desiroyed lK*tiinAis ejes, wTiiii: erossiiig llie riiiiseway, by 
j llu* llru from lla* tiiriii-houM* iiud luitterieH ; iieverllK*less Um 
; Freiirli miidu tht*iiiKel\i*s muslers of llH*m, iinil the Hanoverians 

I wlai oreiipieil lliein were obliged to surrender for w ant of ain- 
iniiiiitioii. 

To siiiqairt his liait-guanis, Konsimrte brought liirw’iinl his horsn- 
gtiiirds, eomiNe ihJ ofiighl or niiu* n'gimAit.<i. He was w’oiling with 
I tlu* utmost anxiety tlu* result of ibis cbiireu, when ho saw this elite 
I . .diihtledn slant, wliileusueialnig Iho hank on 

I will : Siiinto I iited. This was iho last atlonipti 

IT - • struyed, hu lust all iiuiaf : and. Uim- 

■•■g to Bertrand, siiid, ” All in now over— let ii.s uiivu ourselvea.'' 

It was half UII lanir past eight. Without taking any measiiro,;-' 
without giving any ordm,— and thinkinp only of escaping tlu 
PruMiiaiiB, Bonaiiurte, aceoniiianioii b^ Ins sliitr, set off at ful 
K)H>i*il for GenaiUH*. following tlio lino ol the causeway at a certain 
distaneo iii tlu< fields. Unco only, in passing ii buttery nf fburtutii 
guns, ho ordeieil, bufiire abandoning it, fourteen allots to be fired 
imm each gun. 

It was liiilf past nino o’clock w'lk*n he arrived at Gennppe. Tin 
single street wbieh forms this villara was so claiki'diipw-itli euia- 
aoiis and cannon, that it took a whole hour Ibr him and his staff 
to get tliruiigh it, passing along thu houses, wbieh were now void 
of iiiliiibitiiiits. ’J'here was, however, no other road to take, be- 
cause the left wiiH (Kjrujdeil by tlie PrussinTia, and tlieru was no 
other bridge but lliat of Genoppr: fur cniHsing the river. 

Fmm Geniippu he direeluil his CAuirsu towards Les Quatro 
Brns, pressing on with renewed hnuio, and always in the appro- 
heiiKion of being prevented by thu*l'raKsiuns. When ho had 
I iiHssed tliia last plan* he was mure triiiapjil ; and when he arrived 
{ at Gussely, lie even lighted from hrs imrse, mid went the rest of 
I the way to Cbaileroi (that is to miv. nearly a league) on fimt. Ho 
I paasi^i through Cburlumi on liursiiburk, at alaiiit half past two in 
; tlm morning, unil went into a na;aduw calleil Mareenelle, hi*yond 
tho town. ’I'licro a large fire was inndu tiir him, and t u glasses 
I anil two laittli'H of wine were brought, which he drank with his 
, I officers ; lie took no other n'fnisbmeiil. A surk of rails was scat- 


praise nil the bravery which the Enjilwii bad ilisplayud at officers ; lie took no oilier n'frexbmeiil. A suck of rails was srat- 
iiitru Bras He iturtiRUlurly admirral die intrepid sanafraidiA tured on the gmimd, wliieli the lairses ate. bruiled os they were, 
ij Soolch llighluiidera. ‘ wlio would not btnlgu,” sttiiUie. in lus At a quarter ra-lbro five, after having taken anotla-r guide, (wto 


rereivni the horse which De CostiT laid usral.) Bonaparte agiiiii 
inounteil his lairso, maile an inclination of Ins lieiiil lo De Coster, 
and went away. Bertriind gave De Coster a single Napoleon, 
which waa alb^, ndl*ivei2, nt)d disapponred likewaie, os did the 
whole Stan, Icaiiiig De Coster alone, wlm was obliged to return 
home nn foot. 

During the time tliat he had iioated vritli Bonaparte, Dc Cosier 
was not in any respect ill treated : only wlmi, in their flight, they 
had arrived at I^es Gnatre Bras, oni*ofthu«fticer8. who perceived 


At nixm, Bonaiiartfl went out with liis stafT, and placed him- 
If on an eniinunre by the Bide of the causeway, at a very little 
dirtnnre 111 the rear ot the form, from wlience he had u view of! surrounds it on the oiitsulc. Four ihousanil men lourai 
the whole field of battle. Penona very soon came to tell Idin, 1 twhiud this wall, wliilc it was struck by the French balli. 
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He iliil not erponr nt all mnvrd hr the dani^ of the liattle. 
Do Coeti'r, who won inueli afraid, often aUMijM'd on his horKc’M 
neck to aliun llie Imlla which he heard wIunUiiii' over hie liead. 
UuiiaiMirU* ro|N‘aUMilycxi*niMKd hm duHiiUitfiiction at tliifi, tellinir 
him, tlmt tluwe iiuivuniuntii inaile Umi oflieer!* ImiIicvo Im wiu hit 
Olid oildcil. that he would not shun the hulls any better by atuop 
inir down tlmn by keepinK iiprurlit. 

During tlie liattlo, he hail lre«iuent occBRion to do juHtice to the 
bravery of the army whieh was o|i|mm(m 1 to him lie chiefly 
praiseil the Scoteli UrayH, and expresrted n>gret at Heoing them 
Butlbr Ko much, while they niuiiwuvred so well, and bandied llie 
auhru HO flextoriMiily. \ 

Till hiilf piiHi five he retained gi|id liopCH, and re[iente<1 every 
iriHtaiit that all went well. Hia gemiraU fiarlook of tivrtu hii|N‘ri. 
It may Ini added, that during llie whole action he clHpluyed the 
aume eahniieHS ami aattK fruiJ, that ho never iniiiiireMted any ill- 
huniour, and »;Hik>! always «*>>lli gnuit i!eiitleiies!i to lih «illieer«. 
He never was at any ti in danger of being taken ; luiviiig 


had, even at the third atatinmwhcre ho was neiuMt the onemf 
twelve pieces of cannon and three thousand grenadiers of hu 
guard nnniiiil him. ^ . ... 

He iiiuilu no iixo of the nlMervatory constructed six weeks lielore 
tlie Isittle by the Dutch engineers. 

During the flight, he received pndty frmiuently news of the 
army, fnitn oflicers who had succeeded in escjiping from Uio pui 
Aiiil of the allies. .... 

De Custer’s houstflhaving lieen used hy the l^rcnrh in their 
votMCk, the doom and window’s, anil all the wood it coiitainen, 
wen* hiimt. ’I'he n*iit which ho paid for it was 1(H) francs ; the 
pni|sif«tor, afler having refiiiireil it, liss let it to another poison for 
123 francs. De Coster refcidcii at pn'sent at the hainlut of Joli’ 
UoH, on the high road lN*twcen Waterloo and Mount St. Jean. 

This mhitimj was drawi^up at Waterlim on tlieHth of January, 
KilS, in the liiiT of Jean Do Nivelles, from Do Coster’s answers to 
lIh; iiiieHtKNH jiiit to him. It was road to lam next day, and cor* 
reeteil Ihnn Ins ailmervrit ions. 

Uruatet*, Vith Januari/t 1 U 16 . 
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ACCOUNT OF THE DEFENCE OF llOUGOUMONT, DURING THE BATTLE OF WATEKLOO, ON THE 18tH OF JUNE, 1816 


IIY 'fllE RIGHT IION. SIR JOHN SINCLAIR, BART. 


It appears to tno^ that the liattle of Watorlmj is the greaU*st 
evi>nt reenrocu in history. We all know the inijMirtaiit results 
whir.h have alnuidv Inknii pliiee. owing to the vietorv wc there 
ohtniin*d. Hud it iNwn the reverse, il is impo.ssihle to ciilniibitc 
the misehief that would have followed. It is not easy kecimig 
hig« liter an unsuccess fbl alliance; luul the cx;innw*s ofapM- 
Irncted war might liiive proved ruinous m the fliiaiicial system of 
Grout Bntam, which at prusont (;xp(!nenccs sucli dil1ic4illioN, nut* 
Mrilhstaiiiling the immense savings which wore cfli>ctei], in cmisc- 
quciicx* uf tlic successful terininaliun of that droiidful conflict. 

Tlic hiittle of Zaina is the only event in hisliiry that can be put 
in cnnipnrMun with that of Waterkm. *rhcro, two t1tac.i|iliiie<t 
anni(*H, under two great generals, wero oppusod to each oUht, 
and tlai conflict, it may he Baid,termiiiutoil tliii rivalship betwcf'n 
Rome and Oaitliagn. But the results of even that gre,it imtllc 
wero greatly inferior to thoao of Waterloo, oit which dciiciideii, 
lint only the fate of two rival nations, Isit of Kiirupe, and of the 
world at large. It is singular that tlw modern, like the ancient 
Ilaiinilsil, aliould have laid the foniidation uf his military fame in 
Italy, and the modem Neipin in Siniiu. 

Having visited (he fiulu iff battle, I liccaino anxious to collert 
detailiNl inftirmiition roganling the transactions which hud taken 
place there. The defence of Iluuguumont, in isirticnliir, struck 
nte ns lieiiig of nociiliar imporinneo : and having Hindunl to some 
disliiigiiislied iimcers wlio were einpliiyed in llutt service, hy their 
aid, anil from a personal ins|N*rtion of tlio place, 1 have ticen en- 
abled to ilraw up the following short ncesiuiit of the circumstances 
cnniiecteil with its defi'iicc. 1 am hapiiy in this opiNiitiinily of 
coiitrili'iimg to do justice to the Drili!ili Gunnls, who there so 
Ctilinntly maintainiHl tlie character they have kmg enjoyed, for 
rmniiess, iiitrepidiiy, and valour. 


THE ACCOUNT. 

When the Duke of Wellington hml fixeil dn tlmgiroupil, whero 
ho resolveii to await the attack of me F^nch army, ho found, on 
tlio right ot his piMiiioii. an old Flemish mansion, called Gomont, 
or HoninNiinont. by defending which, it appealed to him tliat 
much ndvanlage inighi In; deriveil. Tlie buiitiings consisted of an 
old tower and climjcl, ami a nunilw>r of oflices, partly suiroundod 
by a form-yard. 1 lieiy was olio a ganlen, enclosed by a liigh and 
strong wall, and round tlio gard<m a wood, or orrjiani, and ancdgR, 
b* which tho wall was concealml Tho necossary steps were 
taken to stfmgthoii Utesc nieims of defence, by loop-lwling. or 
perforating the walls, for tlio tiro uf musketiy, and erecting scaf- 
folding to give the titNips wiiinn an opportunity of firing from the 
top or the wall. Tlmse jiidic.ions measures greatly assisted the 
stteccssful defence that was aflerwardseiade against such reiter- 
ated and desimrate attacks. . ^ . 

On the evening of the 17tli, tho following troops wero alIotb*d 
for the defence I. The second lirigsdi* of gusnb. coramamied hy 
Major-Goncral Sir John Byiig; and.'L The light companies of the 
first Mgadn. The force was disposed of a.- follows - -The light 
compeaios of tho Coldstream aiM Thud Guards, uudor Lioutonont 


Colonel Mardnnncll, occuiand tho house and garden ; those of 
the first regiment occupied the woinI to the lel> : thoMA wero under 
tho coiiiinaiul of Lieutuiiiint Colonel Tiord Hnltoun ; the rost of 
the brigade was placed alsMit ‘AW ynnls in the roar, in a coni* 
mnnding sitiintion, and in ronilincss to supisirt the garrison, if nn* 
ccrtiury. TImj wliole amouiitcil to from 14U0to 151H) men. T<»this 
force was adilcfi, imiiiedintely pn'vioiis to tho action, about 3U(i 
of the Nasiuii troops, sonic of whom, however did not remain 
long, owing, It Msnid, to their not having lioeii suflicieiitly supplied 
with iiinmiimtion, 

Tlie action roinmenced at thirty-five minutes post eleven 
o’clock, us atmeam from the inflmniition of an officer, who look- 
ed at hii watch (which he was satisfied was correct ns to time) 
as soon os the first gun was firoil. 

The force' of the enemy employed in making tho attack was 
very greuL II consMted of iIh; whole of tlio second chirps, under 
the command of the Count de lleille. This con>s. which amounted 
to 3U,0(H) men, w’Us formed into throe divisions. The ilivision com* 
amleil liy Jerome Kuniipnrin commenced the attark, hut was 
sm liriven Imck (nlsnit half (nist twelve) with great loss. A 
must de-siN'Rite ititeck'was next inado hy the division of General 
Foy, who succeeiied in gaining great part uf the wood, and had 
nearly suiroumled tlie house ; hut four companies of tho Culil* 
stronm, and two of tho third regimi‘nt, moving promiitly down 
and attacking I licni, thi*y wen* ilrivcii Isick with inimensu sluugh* 
ter, and suiiio prisoners were taken fltiin thtun. Several other at- 
tempts were made hy the enemy against this ismt daring tho course 
of the day, until their general retreat ;* but theydNl riot olguin any 
advantage. In a most detennined and gallant attack, made be- 
tween twelve and one o’clock, an officer and a few men got inside 
of the goto of the farm-yard, hut they were all killed: and at no 
iwriod of the ilay was too commsnication cut olf. Ro-enforee- 
nieiits of men and ammunition wore sent in whenever they were 
rofiuisite. 'rho attack against Ihc position of Hougoumunt luted, 
on the whole, from twenty-five inliiufes before twelvecuntil a lit- 
tle past eight at night. • 

At several |N>riodH during the day. re-enfiweements firnn the 
Coldstream, and the thini regiment or Guards, were sent down to 
the Hupisirt of tho light compuiiins, employod in the defence o* 
tlw houM, ganlen, and wood.t The latter won repeatedly occu- 


* Late in tho evening, when the second wvpe had been as com- 
pletely lH*aton, u the first corps had been on the loft, Bonarwrto 
onlcred turwonl tho Imperial Ouanla, and part of that fine body 
ot men was directed against Hoiigoumont. 

* ^ hen fiort of the third regimeiil uf Guards wu sent into tho 
wood befors one o'clock, Colonel Hoplwm of that corps suporse 


fiircemunt into the hwsc, was senior to Cohmel Ma^onnell, bit 
in coiisiilcration uf that officer’s gallant ronduet. Colonel Wood 
foni refused taking the oorainand, and each undertook the do 
teaco of a partimiliu' portiin of tlw post they occupied. 


APPENDIX U. 


pi«<I the cnemr, who woro as often driven from it a^iii, until 
at loiit thi'Ki* iHwtri uvro (X’oupiuil by iho uholi: bniruilo, w ith tlio 
fXci’ptKMi of tw'iiiMiiiii*»nir<. AlNiiitsiv in tiio (.*vi'nuijr. when the 
aeniiiil hue was liniUL'iit tbrwanl, ooinc llanovurinii hiittulioiiH in:- 
(■ii|iic‘fl the frrunnd, wliera llu* scroiiil hneiule of Uiiiinls hail bi*i>ii 
pIiii'imI at the comnienronient ; ninl it UniiHwirk recriniunt wan 
sent flown to thu wood niun> to tlu! lolt tlian when the Gtiariu 
held it. • * , 1 - 

Tho loss of tl)^ Gnanls, in killeil and woAideil, in tlm nerenco 
of Hoiiffoumont, ainoiiiited to twenty-riehtotlii'ers, nnil iihout mn) 
Si’rjeiiiiH iiiwl rank iiinl file. The furuib'ii troupH (Kunmuu uiiii 
Bnir -w'lakem) iini'ht lose about 100. • 

The loss of III'! enemy was eiiuriiioiis. The division of General 
Pev alone lust alKiuf .'lOiiO men ; iiini the tntal loss nftlie enemy in 
the iitiuck of this iNMition is vstiiiialei^at atiuru lO^u men in kill- 
ed and wiiiiiided. ■ 

II IS said that the enemy wem isrnorani ot tho strell^rth of thi; 
jiositiou, tlie ifurden wall lii'msf roiirealed by lheavoiMl.indhoil*re; 
lint the wall w.isHO |initerteil liy trees, lliiit if would not hiivo 
hi'i'ii ea»y to h:i\e bnnoriit eannoii to piny niramst it, mid liesuk's. 

It w us lit {.'ii'al lliii'.kness. The. enemv bioutrlit cans to a lieiuht on 
the riRlitof the poxitinn. whirli enfiladed it, and tMiised irreat loss ; 
and llicy sncceedi'il in seltm;; fire to a bay stack, anil a iHirt of the 
buildimm, by menus of sbidls ;* but that did not nruveiil tlio gar- 
rison from orrupjiiifr tlio remamiiii; imit. * 

It h.ns lieeii said Ih-it the iiiba bit unis of the tdaee w*erc not 
friendly to tli^ Kiii;li.sli ; lint tins is qiiilf* a iiiixlake. They lell it 
wriii niiieh trepid,LMoii, when the r:i\alry of the enemy iipiNsinsI 
III the eveimu of the ITtli. They returned, liowever, Ibr a short 
time VI ry early on the isih, In lake some iIiiiii.'k away '('heir 
eoiidni'l on the wlinle riither implied, “friendship fortiie Knelixh, 
and terror of Ihe Fri'iieh.” ^ ^ 

r'^iirh are the nnist interestimr piirtieiilars reeiirdinir the di’fi'iieo" 
of Hinieonniont, which does xiieh mliiiile erislit to llie deteniimiul 


rourai'eiirilie Imops employed in lb.it seiMce, and wlnrlxeert.iiil- 
jy iiiO't essentially eoiitniiiitedto the nllliiiiile success at tlie lial ‘ 
fd' Wati'rloo t 


II was \ery siilisfiirlory In fni'l. that nntliimr coiiil siirjinsH the 
liiuh ideas entertanieil on the I'onlmeiil of ihi‘ slAidiiiess, vfilonr. 
eiiiTL'y, anil diM-iphnc of the ^rlll^h army ! It was luiiiarked to 

* If was the low'er that was hiirnt, and the fire iieiietrsited to 
the ehaiN’l *1 he piide |Niinled nut to me a eriicifix of w<mh|. 
winch the fire li:id utt,irkeiL and as it wa- duiutit'ed only in a {■•irl 
of tlie foot, it was mipposoT to luvi' heeii s.ived liy a iiiiraiMiloiis 
inleriwisition of iVoviibnice. 

t II lias lieeii oliservefl l|jiit Osm'iui pf cnliurly excels in tl«‘de- 
scriplign of haltles , ,111(1 III no poet, wiicl her ancient or iiiudelil. 
i.iii pasiajics be found nion'appliiMbI,' lo tlieb.itlle of Waterloo, 
than the followuit; form lliu p(aMn of I'meuI, a^ liaiwlalud hy llm 
Kev. Dr. Hoss: 

*• As roll a Uionsnnd waves to the -hore, the trrMips <d' Swairm 
adiaiiced* a\ meets the >-i|ore a ilion-.aiid waxes, •>o ihesonsof 
l>in *.1orMl linn Tlaue were ibe ,'ro.ins of fle.itli ! Tbe bard 
crnsli of contendin'; atnis . sbiebU and mails m sbixers on tlie 
I'ronnd nwords like le'litniM'.' cleaiiiiinr in the iiir tbeery of bat- 
tle Ipjin wim; to w im; tbe lond bloodv hot eneoiinter ehief tiiix 
iiiL' Ins strokes with elnef. mid man with iiiun 

‘ As till* liJilniMi.' (d' iiiirlii on the lull as the loud roar of the 
pea when roll the wavch oil liiHi ,is iliniiib'r III liind tin* rocks, 
t\i*r«* the none and fiiiyof the liattb*. Tboie'li ('onnac's him 
dred liiirds had been then* to describe tin* scene in sonir, leeble hud 
be( II llieir yoien lo relati; tbe eoiintlesN iinmlnT ofllin hliiiii, so 
miiiy wi*re the deaths of bcnies, wbosc bliMid was iHjureit U|kmi 
tlie plum " ^ 

If was Ins iTcsi-ripliiin of battles flint made C)s.xian so great a 
ta\«iMiile with llonaparle 

1 I found Iliiit ibo .-iroich corps were yreat fiivonriteM on the 
coiitineiit (Hill a rexpeclable friend oi mine, tbe Vi-coniit Vander- 
f'K.fl.al Knissi'ls.biivimr e\pn->xed liiniM'lf with iinieli lix'hiii; himI 
eli)i|tienee on tin* subject, I ^el|lll■^ted iiiiii lo '■I'lid me in w'llliiff 
wliiii he had hliileil III I'oiivers.iiiiin, iind ilie luiluwing la a blural 
trail ilatioii of the letter lie sent me 


I>»«vsf7s, JanvaryS, 1816. 

“Sm, 

"You di sire lo liaxo in wriiins, the eiilii'.inm winch I mado to 

J -on yesferilay, on the Sroleli n'i:i'iieiits. which Imve so valiantly 
lefended iiw country und onr l.iws at the baflle of Wa'erloo. I 
shall endeiiwiiir loinnke use ot the s one words as liiiinerly, Pinen 
n .ScsiVhin.'iii, enliirhleneij ami iHirriutic us you are, has tliuiiglil 
them wxirthy of ri'iiieiiiliraiire 

Pin.-M* the arrival of the Kii-'lisli troops on the continent, their 
discipline was remarked hy ,*111 those who had any rommnnica- i 
turn with them, and iiijinrtii6i!ar liy iln-s • who, like inysfif, b'ld | 
hiid.an import unity’ of set nnr tli'iii in iliis eoniitry, iliinin; the', 
cii^piiigiis of 1T9J and 17!)l« At that eiMich yoiir w iir:iiir.s di-'piayed 
the frreaVst liraxery ; but Ei';*!an(l bud not yet acci'innluied tiiose 
iiameniiii laiin*|s. acfyiirLd under tlu; command ot thu pieat aiul 
immortal Wki.i.inotov 

" Aiiioni; ilii’se ri'''|i.’cfable warriors, the Sco'ch desi’rve to be 
iKirticidnrly conimenio'‘:ile(l ; anil this |iiinonr:diii' iiieiil'oii is due 
to their iliseiplme, their mildness, ilicir p.iiieuce, tlieir liumanity, 
and rheir linn cry, almost wPliont ex.iinnle 
" On till* 16tli aiiiklMili id' June. tbi ir \ii1oiir wxis difipliiynl 
in a iiimnier the ii.ost lieroic. Mnliiplieil, eniist.int, and utmost 
uiihiiunl of proiifs were eiieii, I do not .sav merely of couriiM*, but 
uf a devotion to ilieir coindry, nniti! exin'iordmary and siilihiriu. 

" Nor must wn forael that lliesc men. so tiTribfe m tlr* field of 
battle, wem mild and truiKiml out of it 'I'lie i^coteb (iniys, in 
escoitim; the French prisoners on the eieiiiiiir of the isih, hliowud 
rnniiiassioii to thesu MiiArtniiiilc xic'ims of war, while us yet 
tin; riwult of that ducisivu day w-as imkiiown, and perliuiis uiiccr- 

“ I am not afraid of civinz myself no to those feelinzs of gro- 
titiide, which all thu liclmins will mer ret,iiii towards those, 
wiliiuiit wlwin thuy Mould no longer have hud a country; but 


n.e, Uiat acnmely any other troops possessed Uiat Himness and 
(iiseipliiii* jiiiiu>«l tii\\||,ii would call Aorro/ii,or a happy uiiimi 
ot strength ot limly. and roMiluiioii, br lirmiie«s of iiiiiid, siillu'iunt 
lo iia\e resistiHl, tor so iiiuny hours, the violent, ilt*siH*rat«, aiiil 
nmeraled iilliicks^ of the Fnncli at the hiitlle of Waterhxi 
Where liio lurce ot an mmieiisu artillery.': uf iiiinieroiis limlivs of 
caxalry, variously armed, mid muiiy of tlnmi pmterted by t|e- 
leiiKiyu ariiioiir; and Ironi .Mi.iUM to 60,iHH) inliiniry. tliu rllte ol 
me rreiieli mniy. wen* nil eoinbined lor the desirurlloll of an 
eiieiiiy niinierifally iinicii mlenor.^ It was obserxed, Imxxever, 
that the discipline ot tbe Freiu li bud berome Iimi lisise, whilst that 
Otihe Ueriiiiiiis n'lniiiiied tol merlimiii-il , but tbat the iliscipIme 
ol thu liriti.-h army waslli-iingnishi'd by a ba|ip> mnuiim, 
winch, wla'ii joined to that iinlilury skill and reoliiess by xvliirli 
the lh*ro ol \Vati rlou is so umiiiuiitly diKtiiiguished. uhiiosl oiisur- 
wl a xictoiy.** 

London, Marefi 18, ISIO. 


PAR'nCULuVKS REUARDI.Nti MAKi^IIAL GltoronVa * 
ARAIY. 


I was fiirtimnti* ennii!;h to meet at Bnissi>ls with some of tho 
most disrincnished otlicers who hud sirved m tinmcliy's nnny ; 
and With ;• rent n'lnlniers they niiswen-d the several iinestioiH I 
put to them, regnnling ihsil part of the Fn ncli force. I shall hem 
gnu a tr.insl'ilion of the iineslions sent iiiid the answers they re- 
turned, winch eontiini some inteiesiiiiL' piirticiilurs. 

1. At Wl#it timi: was tin* co-p- of Marshal (iioiichy separated 
from tlie giand iirmy / -Ji/si/ir i-. ( iii thu iiioriiing of thu 17ih of 
June 

‘2. What was its fiirci*, und the penerals liv whom it was com- 
manded ' Anstrrr 'I'lie force l■ons|sfl■d in all of mill men ; of 
whoiii :»}» uiMi wen* inf.intrv, and KOiiO caxiilry. The !iriiicipal ofli- 
cera wen* (leniTiils Viiiidaninie. fieimd, and Kxceliiiiiiis. 

I. Wh.it were the oriliTs giieii to tin* inarsbiil, and what pro 
press dill he iiiiiki* m iheir e\ei*nlioii Anin'’n. The onjers o/ 
the marslial were to imin b upon tlie aimy of tlie enemy, so as to 
prevent ibe jnneiion lN‘tw(>en Wellinplon and liliiebi r He arrixvil 
locariy tb.it object into efiect at (■emblonv iiu tlie Dili, wliieli 
tbe l*riis-mn army bad iimtted nLoiit twe|\e at ihmiii fur Wnivu. 
Tbe marshal lell tieifliloux wHli^is army on Hie inorniint of Ihi* 
HMi, to find out till* l'^N^|ans, mid to |i»bt tin ni Tbe seeoiiil 
rorps of eiivalry, roiiMsiiin; of 'imiO men, eoniinaiided by (ii neral 
r.xeelinans, ili«co\eriil Ibe n ,ii gnmd of ibe Pnihsia'is near a 
pluee 1 tilluil U.uaiiiie, iiIhiiiI ten o'l lock in Ibe nmnnm; t'iciieriil 
r.xcelin.ins b'oii"lit Its c.ixalry to tliu Dyle. rciiily to pa>s that 
rner, wtien aboni Iw^Im* the marshal %nivei|, with (ieni nil Vaii- 
d.immi*'seoips,iind cave orders to iiinrrh upon Wiivre ; this they 
nid, iifii'r we^Mii defeaied the n nr ciiaril oflhn I'liissiaii aniiy, 
which were tnnn eu'ht to ten thonsand men 

4 I'ld yon hear at Wavre the tiling at flu* battle uf WiilerliM), 
or >1011111 HI. Jeiin> -Ansirrr. AlNiiitmid daylherannoniide was 
heard, mid it was then that (ieimriii (•eriirrl, mid several oilN*r 
olfieers, msisteil slroiigjv with the iniirshal to cniss the Dyle, aial 
lo uppmach neiiri r loim» empemr, leuviuc a snmll eorpnof idaier- 
vation lK*for(*lhu PniKsniiis, who had his'ii heat, and hiiii retired to 
Wiivru. lint thu ninrshal constantly refused, mill conimned hia 
niiilu on Wuvii*. General Kxcetmiins commanileii thu lulvuiireil 
gunnl. und would not liiivo iiuitiud the Dyle, hiiil it not been iii 
cuiismiiieiicp t»f expri'Rs onlers sivvii by I lie iiiarsliiil in iicreon, 
winch III* was compelled to ols'y. 

!>. To what circnmstaiii'i* was it owing that thearmy of Marshal 
Gnniehy was of no use at thu liiittlo of Waierluo, or Mount £<t. 
JeiiiP- Annicrr IJei'iiiisu the marshal committeil the fault of 
umrilnyin,*; Iih whole army, whprr*as at tbe ulmiisl. lO.unti men 
would have been siiflicieiit lo havu kept the reor guard of Ibo 
Priis-iiiiis ill clKick. 

6. Old Naiaileuri send miy orders lo Marshal Grouchy during tho 
liattle /--Anciper. Huvural uincurs Here sent ladiire mitl-duy liy 

even gratitude ahall never carry me lN*ynnd Inilli. All that I have 
now mini in ^iruise uf your exeulieiit country men, would, I am 
sure, In! coiilirmud, if necessary, hy all thu mhiiliitnnls of thin 
kiiig>lom : Hisl the morn yon iniimn* mliiihtailw mid IhuIs resiiect- 
ing their virliiu and their glory, the more woiibl thu rvulity of 
wli.it 1 have now’ lepeiited. at your duaire.lN* estahlisheil. 

“ neei'ive, sir, the n>navk* i| iissiiriinee of my eslH*m and grati- 
tilde towards yiiiir loyal iriiioii , and permit me to join m tho cry 
at till* Sound nfwhicti your excellent cmiriiriinen huvuhmved the 
iiiosf |||•lllln(•Ilt fiaiigers, and have tiiiimphuil ovur tla'iii,— ' ^'c(l^ 
iand fur tver '* 

*' 1 have the hoiionr to la*. Sir, 

(* ’ *7l)' vuryjiiiiiiiili* und ijlH*dicnt Aurvant. 

... " . "VI.SCOrNT VA.\DEnFO.«8E, 

First Advoealo at Ihn Au|N*riur (Juurluf Justicu at lilriiHsuls.'* 

§ In llift Amtrinn nceinint it is (usid. "That no infantry lesa 
priictised. and less cool ihuii thu English, could havu rciusteif 

Mich aitaeks." 

I! TItu French were greatly Hii)ierinr in the niimliMof cannon in 
till* .o’»ioii. TiM'y hud abovi' aiu ; thu Englisfi only alioiit 66. 

IT Till* Prencli, iii alj, hail alioiit 73,ii0ii men, and flu* British 
,’dHnit ii.uuu, (inciudiiig all thu ibrui^n tnaips,) at the hatllo of 
■Wiiti*rl(N>. 

■* * Tla* Duke onY^iKgtnn rotnined the smnepruBenre of mind, 
(luring th'* lireailtiil^onlliut. us if it had heeii a romiiiun fiold- 
diiy ; mid a forupii otTiccr. of great exiu-neiice und merit, assured 
me. "that jio iiAd served with all llu'iiioiit (ill•tlllrm^•hl*d gi-iierula 
on the coniineiit, but that oonuof them lui^>f•ssl*d so many oftho 
(imiiiiies usdvutial fur a great (OiniiiiaiiUur us tb Uwku of Wei* 
lington." * 
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appkndix n. 


Bnwel* to 

tiwMim with hi! coi|>. iwhed on t^vlSJS!1StL hVSri?i>l to 


tho evenine, and where the iftanhal arrived nextdar. The allm 
attacked the ^ar-cmanl. commanded liy Vondamme. Thoconfli^ 
wail very i^tinnto, hut the ailiua aufferod ao much that our letraat 
arierwaids waa unmoloatoil. 

ThoHo officer* added, that in their opinion, “Si lea oirirea de 
I'Gmpcreur ouasent etes mceciitea, par le Marechal Grouchy Ira 
Rirnoea Anglaiae et Prumiennc etuiont perduea lana nMourco *• 
Ihi* cannot ho aiimittcd. It i* auid tiiat Grouchy waa over* 
pcraiiadcd hy Vimdilhimo to piiah on to Wavio; in tV hopes of 
thoinwlves* to BruHsula, and aucurine the plunder of limt town to 


THE END OP PAUL’S LETTERS. 
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EARLY ANNALS OF THAT DISTRICT OF ICELAND LYING AROUND THE PROMONTORY • 

CALLED SNAEFELLS. 


IThw artirlc liw! iippi‘.iri'il in n work ontirltil lllii«trnlinn*i,nf 
Nortlu>rn Aiitif|uitii's, pulilHliitl luiiIiT tlio rhiirtrc of twu distin- 
|!ui«nv(i Anti(|iiiirii‘H, Kdhi'rt Jninipson, Ksiiiuiro, of nifinhiirL'Ii, 
iiiid Ihi- late lirnry WrliiT_ ’I'h- ••xln-nu'ly fiirioiN iiiforinuiiiiii. 
on tlio silly l•l•t of Si'finiliiiiiviiiii Aiii|i|iulli‘s, wliidi tli» 
taiiii), (it will Ik! I'lihily iiii|i|Ni!)i*d llw iiiitiinr iHiiot%|N>ukiiifr of liia 
own Kh^'lit Mliiirc in it.i dorit'rvod u hotter recejition than it iiiel 
with, iiH tliu public save no cncoiiiugi-nuiiittocuntiiiuctlK* work.] 

Of the Viinoiia rectjrds of IcdandK’ history and 
literature, tlieru is none more interesting than the 
Eyrhig{;ia*Saj{a, composed (as has been conjectured 
by the learned 'IMiorkelin) hefon’ the year I2i5 l, wdieii 
Icelalid was still subject to the dominion of Norway. 
The name of the author is unknown, but the siiii- 
jilicily of his annals seems a siillieient warrant for 
their iidclity. They contam the history of a parli- 
cular territory of the Island of Iceland, lyin^r around 
the promontory calh'd Sn.Tfells, from its first set- 
tlement by cniit^ants from Norway : and the chroni- 
cle details, at (;reat hm^lh, the feuds whii'h took 
place umonK the families by whom the land was 
occupied, the advances which they made towards a 
more re^tular state of society, tlieir habits, their 
Biiperstitions, and their domestic laws and customs. 
If the events which are comiiieinoratcd in these 
provincial arnials are not in tncniselves of ffreat im- 
portance, the reader iiiay, in recompense, derive, 
from the minuteness with which they are detailed, 
an |ici|uaintnnce with the manners of the northern 
nations not to be acquired from the perusal of more 
Itcnnral history. It is, therefore, presumed, that an 
abstract of the more interesting parts of the Eyrhig- 
gia-Saga may be acceptable to the readers of the 
Northern Antiquities. The learned Thorkelin pub- 
lished a correct edition of this history in 17K7, exe- 
cuted at the expense of Suhrn, the illustrious and 
munificent patron of northern literature. A Latin 
version, supplied by the W'cll known accuracy of tlic 
editor, assists the difiiculiies of those who are im- 
perfectly acquainted with the original Icelandic. 

In the year of God S 8 :), a Norwegian iiobletiian, 
named Biorn, having necn declared an exile by 
Hqfdid, King of Norway, had recourse to the pro- 
tcctipnof Rolf, 07 Kollo, who united the qualities of 
a priest and a warrior, and kept the temple of Thor 
in the Island of Mestur. Biorn was kindly received, 
and furnished with 0 vessel to pursue his fortune in 
the spring. But finding that by this proceeding he 
had incurred the resentment of Harold, Rolf, or, as 
he was called fi^m his sacred office, Thorolf^ (quasi 
Thor’s-Rolf,) resolved to abandon his habitation, 
and to set sail for Iceland, where, ten years before, 
a colon V had been settled by Jngolf, the son of Arne. 
Thorolf made a very great sacrifice to Thor prepa- 
ratory to his deparfurc ; and having received, or 
fabricated, an oracle authorizing his change of re- , 
aidence, he set sail, carrying with him the earth upon 
which the throne of Thor had been placed, the image i 
V«L. VIll. • 


of the Macc-BearcT itself, and the wooden work of 
his temple. 

When the vessel of the ailveiitiirer anpronchcMl 
Teeland, Thorolf east the coliimiis of the idol’s siine- 
tiiary into the sea, and deelared his uiinmsc of 
estuhlishiiig his new residenee wherever they slKUild 
he thrown on shore. Chance, and the current of 
the tides, directed the iiillars to a promontory or 
pemnsuln, called from that eirninistiinee Thqrs- 
ness.* Ileri’, tl^Tcfore, Tliorolf eslahlished him- 
self and his followers, and, mindful of his tutelar 
deity, erected a temple for Thor. the. ample scale of 
which testified the zeal of his devotion. An inner 
snnetiiary contained the altar of the deity, on which 
was placed a s^ver ring,, wsighiiig tw'o oimees, 
which was used in the nimistrntion of every solemn 
oath, and which decorated the ptTson of the priest 
of Thor ii]>on all occasions of piihijc meeting. Here 
also was tleposited the vessel which eontained the 
blood of the soerifices, and the sacred implement 
for sprinkling it urwn the altar and the worshippera. 
Idols, representing the various deities of 8e diiuina- 
vian mythology, were placed nrouiid the altar, and 
a tax was imposed upon all the settlers for the main- 
tenance of the solemn rites and sacrifices by which 
they were to be propitiated ; Thorolf reserving to 
himself the office of high-priest, with the duty 
of maintaining the temple and superintending tho 
ritual. 

A series of curious ordinances marked the found- 
ation and extent of his authority. The whole pro- 
montory of Thorsnesa was ynifer the jirotection of 
the deity, but a small eminence, entitled Hulgafels, 
(/. e. the Holy Mount,) was so peculiarly sacred, 
that none of the settlers were to look upon it until 
they liad performed their morning ablutions, and 
each living creature which should trespass upon its 
precincts was liable to bo punished with death. To 
the terrors of religion were arldcd the solemnities of 
legal authority. Near the Holy Mount was cstab- 
listied the place of justice, where the popular assem- 
blies wert' held.t This spot was also sacred, neither 
to he defiled by blood, nor polluted by any of the 
baser rA^ce!^itii's of noture, for satisfying which a 
neighbouring roek appointed. In these inslitu- 

* ThfiFHiifM 81’finfl tn liave hren thiit rinnl] penifMiiIa.inrntinn' 
Pfl by Sir ( jpiirri' MarkiMi/ii*. 111 bin Riirvpy nl' tbt‘ Gulilbriiipp SyuM;! 
Ilf Irfliinri, wliif'h M ilM'lfii liiim; indfntpil iiniinnntiiry on tlio 
Aiulh-wi'Blcrn riutiit of llial isIsMid Near the iKiniiiHuIn the tra- 
\i>l|pra iin« till HfleiifelM, on uliirli IIiitp is Ktill a small hiimipt, 
xibirb. they iilwrii*, ilerivph iisiiiii:ii‘ Innii flu* fiijruT.%iiioiw OHa/res 
with winch it wiia anciently roiiiiRcteiJ.— Trorc/a in Iceland, pp. 
IS 6 , 1H7. , ,, , 

» Kuril little ill'itrict of urtllcrii bml itK provinrinl axw'nilily, Tor 
tlie niinwai' of iiiakirj^jlWK, iin|>oHinK puniribmrntH, ami arcorn- 
ii.oiluiini! iliffiTcnceiJr" At a later [Mvioif, (rciiernl aHHeinblipaortbo 
whiili* IpelHmlic m’opli*, piiIIimI Altbim;, iirre held at a plure rallpd 
*1 hinevalla. on tin* S‘liorr>i of aHalt-wuter lake - See JW«c«i »*rc • 
Travela. The won! thing aiMwera to lla* negutium ot the 
Uoiiianti. 

4o 
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tions we recognise the nulo comnicnccment of social 
order and public law* The infant settlement of 
Thorolf was strengthened by the arrival of Biorn. 
the fugitive upon whose account he had incurred 
the inuigniitioii of King Harold, and by that of other 
riorthcrii chiefs, whom the fate of war, or the love 
of adventure, had banished from their res[iective 
huinos. Each chose his hahitation according to his 
pleasure, and the scttlemmt begun to he divided 
into three districts, colled i Eyrnrvert, Alpta-fiurd, 
and Breida-wick, all of wHich acknowledged the 
authority of the PontilV Thorulf, and the sanctity of 
his institutions. 

The death of Thorolf, however, led the way to 
internal dissension. A iialriarch. ealled, from the 
iiiimhcr of his family, Ihiriu'-Kiallak, (rich in chil- 
dren,) was tempted to dispute, the sanctity of the 
territory of Thorsriess, wliieh had been scdidon.'^ly 
fttipulutcd. Ills triiie, confident in tiieir numbers, 
openly dispiucd the power of Thorstein, who had 
succeeded hi.s father Thorolf as p<mtif!, and iin- 
nouneed that when occasion pressed they would pay 
no more respect to ilie soil iif the saerctl territory 
than to iincoiiscernted ground, nor would they take 
the trouble to seceile to flu; rock aopoiiiled for such 
pttrpioses. With this foul intent they iiir relied to- 
wards TliorHue.ss, and were met by Tliorstein at the 
head of his tribe, servants, and allies, who, after a 
sharp skiriiiisli, was fortunately able to provt'iil the 
intended profanation of i lie sacred soil. But us I 
neither party could boast decisive success, an tirin- 
istiec was agreed upon, and a congres.s opened 
under the inediation of an aged settler called Thor- 
dus. Tins ingenious referee at onec removed the 
ostcnsibli! eaii.se of dispute, by declaring, that the 
territory liaving been uodiiled by^iumnn olood shed 
in the cunllict, it hud lost its sanctity m future: and, 
to take away liie secret cause of contention, he de- 
clared that Thorgrim, one of the sons of Kialluk, 
should be eon joined with Thorstein in the charge of 
the temple of Thur,< with an equal«share iii the duties 
and revenues of the olllce of pontiff, and in the 
charge of protecting from saerilege a new place of 
justice, which was now tohecsiahlis'iod. It is des- 
cribed as a circular range of upright stones, within 
which one mure eminent marked the stone of Thor, 
when; human vielims were imn.olated to the Thun- 
derer, by breaking or crushing the spine. And this 
description may confute those anliounries wiiu arc 
disiHised to refer siu'h cindes exclusively to the 
Celtic tribes, and tliidr priests the Druids. 

Thorstein, son of Thorolf, perished by shipwreck. 
His grandson Siiorro became the iiiostdistiiiguisiied 
support of his family, and the fullpwing cammenco- 
iiieiit of his history marks tiie singular system of 
laws which alrcatly prevailed in Iceland, ns well ns 
the high honour in which the female sex was held 
in that early period of society. The tutelar* of 
Bnorro, whose father died young, had developed 
upon Borko, the Fat, his father’s liruther, who had 
married Thoniisa, his mother, and was thus at once 
his uncle and fiitlier-iii-Inw. , At the age of fourteen, 
Snprro, with two eompaiiiuns, went abroad to 
visit his relntiotis in Norway, and returned to Ice- 
land after the lanse of a year. His coiiipaiiiuii Thor- 
lef was spleiulid in dress, arins,^ and rtiuipuient, be- 
ing girded with a sword of admirable workinniislim, 
and bearing a shield painted blue, and exituisiteiy 
gilded, and a spear, the handle of v'hieli was plated 1 
with gold. But Siiorro w'aVi dressed hi a nark gar- 
ment, mounted upon a black mare, and his whole 
appe.iiraiice intimated want and dejection. This 
ussiiined poverty reiuieri'd Siiorro more acceptable 
at Hclgjifels, the abode of his uiicl^ Burko. For, by 
the law of descent, Snorro wn.s entitledto one half of 
the uossu'sions of hi-* grandfather, now adminis- 
tereil by Borko; and his menu appearance gave the 
latter ground to think that he would sell them in 
Ilia necessity for an incon.iidcn^e price. He was, 
therefore, not displeased to see nephew return in 
a condition which did not seem lo supply m him the 
means of escaping from his tiite]ngt\ A singular in- 
cident, however, interrupted their family concord. 
Shortly after Snt'iro had taken up his abode with 


his uncle, a party of twelve armed men, headed by 
Eyidf C^roy, siitfdenly appeared at Helgafcls, and 
tlicir lender announced that he had lately slain a 
relative of Tliordisa, the mother of Snorro Borko, 
to whom the slaughter was indifTcrent, and «vlio was 
corineetrd with Eyiili; recciveti iiiin joyfully, and 
commanded h^s wife to make him good cheer. 
While she obeyed his commands with undisgiii.seij 
reliictamv, Eyulf chanced to drop the spoon with 
which he was eating? ; ns he stuoiied to recover it, 
the vindictive matron, uiiabie to suppress her indig- 
nation, snatched his, sword, and severely wounded, 
hull ere lie could recover liis erect posture. Borko, 
iipvnsed at this attack upon his guest, struck his 
wife, and was about to repeat the blow, when Snor- 
ro, throwing himself between them, repelled his 
attack, and placing his mother by his side, annoiin- 
eed haughtily his intention to protect her. Eyulf 
escaped with ditriculty, and afterwards recovered 
from Borko*n Bnc for the wound which he had sus- 
tained : and the uncle and nephew were ohligf^d to 
have recourse to justice, to arrange their iijiitual 
claims, w'hicli were rendered yet more inextrieable 
by this brawl. 

When the litigants appeared before the as<>emhled 
patriarchs of tlic settlement, Borko admitted that 
lii.s iieidie\,% in right of his father deceased, was en- 
titled /u one half of the territory of Ilelgnfcls, and he 
also agreed that they euuiii not eonvemeritly pos.sess 
It in comrauiiity. VVhenfure he oilered to purchase 
that properfy from Snorro, and to make payment of 
an adcjjuate price. To this proposal Stmrro replied, 
that his uncle ought first to tix the firiee to he given, 
and that lie himself, as descended of the elder 
brother, should then have it in his option tither to 
sell his own share in the property, or to purchase 
Burko’s niuiety at the price to be so named. Borko, 
confidetitiu tlu^ simposrd poverty of his nephew, esti- 
mated the half of the joint property at sixty ounces of 
silver, u sum fur beneath the real value; when, to 
his abtonishmciit, Snorro at once made payment of 
the stipulated sum, and obtained full possession of 
his pateriial iiiaMsion and instate. 

Nor did the ve.xations of Borko end hen*. For 
when he w'as about to depart from Helgafels, liis 
wife Tliordi.sa invoked witnesses to bear testimony 
tlint she solemnly divorced bur husband Borko. al- 
leging, as a siiHicicnt reason, that he hud raised his 
hand against her person. And such were tlie rights of 
uu Icelandic Muter-fumilias, that the divorce and di- 
vision of goods immediately took place between her 
and her husband, although one would have pre- 
sumed that the attempt to murder a guest in his own 
presence, might have been admitted as a satisfactory 
apology for the violence of the husband. Bnorro 
having thus at an easy rate uhtnined possession of 
his whole paternal inheritance of Helgafels, lost no 
time in assuming the sacred character of priest of 
Thor, and continued, from hi.s boldness, craft, and 
dexterity, to act n conspicuous part in the various 
feuds which agitated the settlers in this sterile and 
dreary e»»iinfry, as fiercely as if they had been con- 
tending fur the mines of Peru, or the vineyards of 
It.ily; BO that the suhsequeiu nart of this history 
may be eonsideri'd us the annals of Snorro’s pon- 
tificate. 

Our Hnnnli.st has not left the scene altogether un- 
varied. Wars and prosceiitiuiis before the asscinhly 
of the ;)CopIc ari’ indeed ihc ground-work ; but siicn 
I spells and supernntiiral incidents, ns the supcrslitioti 
I of the age believed in, are introduced, like the omens 
and miracles of classic history. Such iiieideiits, in- 
deed, ninki* an invariable part of the history of a rude 
age, and the chronicles which do not nfiord these 
marks of human credulity, may h J grievously sus- 
peete«l as deficient in authenticity. The following 
nceoiiiit of a trial of skill between two celehruteu 
sorceresses, occupies several pages of the Eyrbiggia- 
Bapa. 

. Tell me," said Katla, a handsome and lively 
w'iduw, to Guiilnugnr, an aeeompli*>hed and gallant 
young warrior, "tell me why thou goest so oft lo 
Mahfnhlida ?— Is it to caress an old woman 7" 
"Thine own age, Katla," aiiswerc*! the youth incon* 
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wHprntely, " might prrveTit thy irinking that of Gcir- 
nda a sniywt of reproach.”—*' 1 little omiifd, rcpli- 
fid the offended inntron, ” that wc were on an eciuul- 
ity in that particular— but thou, who siippoacat that 
Gcirrirla is 'he sole source of knowledge, mayst find 
that there arcrfjl hers who equal her in science. It 
haF>peiied ii'siine course of the follotving winter that 
(viiiitaugar, in coiiipaiiy with Odihi, the son of Kalla, 
ha! renewed one of liiosc vigils to Geirrida, with 
wliich’Krfllii had upbraided him. ‘‘Thou sjialt not 
depart to-night,” said tliesagc matron: “evil spirits 


Ilt‘99. — 111 men wiiy iiiej «ioiii;u mo ii*ui iiiiiiit>ij, 

and Gurilaiigar was invited to remain in her house 
that night. Thi.s he declined, and passing forward 
alone, was next morning found lying bcTore the ga'e 
ot his fatli^Thorbiorn, severely wounded, and depri- 
ved of his Jiidgment. Various eauscs were assigned 
for this disaster, hut Oddo, asserting that they had 
()aried in anger that evening from Geirrida. insisted 
that his eonipanion iiiiist have sustained the injury 
through her soreery. Geirrida was aeeordingly eileif 
to the popular asseinhly. and aveusod of witehcraft. 
l>ul twelve witne.ssi'H, or compurgators, lia\ 4 iig as- 
si*rfi‘»l upon their oath the iunoeenee of the aecused 
parly, Geirrida was honournldy treed ^ituii the ac- 
cusation brought against her.* Her nequittal did 
n<a teriuiiinte the rivalry between the two sorri ress- 
es, for Geirndn belonging to the family of Kilmkan, 
and Kutla to that of ihepontitfSiiorro, the animosity 
which still subsisted 4 )etweeii these septs became 
awakened by the quarrel. 

It chanced tliat Thorhiorii, called Digri, (or the 
oonullent,) one of tlie family of fMiorro, had some 
horses which fed in the iiioiintnin iiiisturcs, near to 
those of 'I'liornrin, called the Ulnek, the son of the i 
eneliaiitress t.-tirrida. Hut when autumn arrivnl, 
and the horses were to he witlidiawn from iheiiiouii- ' 
tains, and housed for the winter, tho«se of Thorhiorn I 
eouhl nowhere he found, and Oddo, the son of Katin, I 
being sent to consult a wizard, hrought hack a du- 
hioiis answer, wliudi seemed to indicate ilial they 
had been stcdeii by Thorni in. Thorhiorn, with Oddo, 
and a ]»ariv of armed followers, irniru'diately set 
forth for Malifalilubi, the dwelling of Geirrida and 
her son 'rhorariii. Arrived htfore the gale, they de- 
manded permission to senreli for the horses which 
were nuiissiiig. This Tliorarin refused, alleging, 
that ncLllier was the search demanded duly autlior- 
izej by law, nor were the proper witnesses cited to 
be present, nor did Thnrhioni oiler any suflicient 

{ )led ge of security when claiming tlic exercise of so 
inzardous a privilege. Thorhiorn replied, that as 
Tliorarin declined to permit a search, he must be 
held as admitting his guilt; and constituting for 
that purpose a temporary court of justice, by choos- 
ing out si.x iu(lgc.s, he fornially iiccused Thorarin 
of theft ■before the gate of Ins own hoiise.^ At 
this ^thfi patumce of Geirrida forsook her. ‘‘ Well,” 
said she to her son Thorarin, ‘‘it is said of thee, 
that thou art more a woman tlian a man, or thou 
wouldst not bear thesc^intolerable affronts.” Tho- 
rarin, fired at the reproach, rushed forth with his scr- 
viyifs and guests: a skirmish soon disturbed the 
legal process wlyeh had been instituted, and one or 
two of both parties were wounded or stain, before 
the wife of Thorarin, and the female attendants, 
could separate the fray, by Hinging their mantles 
over the weapons of the combatants. Thorhiorn and 
his party retreating, Thornrin proceeded to examine 
the field of bntffe. Alas ! among the rcliqnes of the 
fight, was a bloody hand, too slight and fair to be- 
long to any of the combatants. , It was that of bis 
wife Ada, who had met this misfortune in her at« 

* Till* Rprcmifinv of coupnrratiun foimoil, m is well known, the 
romote origin of the triiil uy jury. Tlie r.iimpiirRiitiiis were at flret 
a kind of wilncsses, who, upon tlwir iieiierul knowlrdgo of thn 
eliamcier of thf ni'ciiMHl. euvn pviclenre of hie lieine inraiiuhle of 
eommittinir the crime iniiiutefi. hut fTrudituliy olituineiJ the churac- 
ter of judtiee. wiin timneil their opinion upon tlie evidence of 
oUicrs adduced in their presence. 


tempts to separate the .^kirmi'sh. Incensed to tho 
uttci most, Tiiortirin threw aridc his eoiistitiitioiinl 
moderation, and iiioiiniiiigoii horsehnek, with liisal- 
lies nnd follo\vers riiir.'«ucd the hostile party, and 
overtook them in a hay-fieltk ulieretlieyliad halted 
to rc^mse, I heir horses, nnd to cxiili^ over the dnningu 
Iney hnd rone to Thornrin. At this moment he as- 
sailed them with such fury, ihnt he slew Thorhiorn 
noon the spot, anil kilk>ti severnl of his iitti ndaiits ; 
although Oddo, the smi of Kntia, es(*:i)ird Inc from 
woiintls, having been dressed by liis iiioiber in an 
inviilner jhle garment. After tliis neiimi, moro 
bloody than usually liappi ued in nri leelniulu- en- 
pgeni/ iit, Thorarin rejurned to Malitnbluiji, and 
being questioned by bis iimther eoiicermn^ tbo 
even! * of the skiriiiisllj be answered in the impro- 
visatory nnd eniginatieal poetry of his age and . 
country,— 

** Fnun me the foul repmnrh Is* fnr, 

With whirh n leniiili' waked tlii*\\iir. 

From me, who Nhiiiined not in llie Iriiy, 

'J'liroiipli liieiiii'ii licrrc to heu my way 
iiii'i't il jif the eiiyle'!! Iirood 
(>o I ho I're-h rorpse Kliiiiild find lliuir food,) 

TIhmi Kpnreil 1 not m fifrliliii? lielii, 

Wiiliiitiilv\.irt hiind my !>iioril to uH'Id ; 

* p And well limy elitiiii ill (iiliii’H hliriiie, 

Tlie pr:ii.se ihiil wiiil!i this deed of mine " 

To which effusion Geirrida answ'ered, ‘‘Do the.oo 
verses imply tlie lieaili of Thorhiorn 7 ”-- And Tlio- 
larm, alliuliiig to ibt* legal process wbieh Tlior- 
biurii had instituted against him, rehiiiiicil liio 

" Sinrti hit Iho vnrd heiienth the lumd 
Of tiiiii uhose ’ll the f'liuse plirsiieil. 

Anil niilily llov the ritre::iii of ilentli, 

Fre the urini Ijiui ' il llio shi'Ulh ; 

Now. oii^tie hnrkli‘i^>f Ihe ••In 
The rineii Hlii Ins ilrimirhl to ilniiii. 

For irere dreneli'd h Iii-i iistore IniIiI. 

That hither ranm Ins eoiirlM to hold ” 

As the ronserpieiiee of ihi.s .slaii’-diler was likely !c> 
be a nroseciition at the iiistaiidcof iht: i>ontiff‘Siior- 
ro, Thorarin hati now* recourse to his nllii s aiid kiii- 
dntl, <«f whom the most iiowerful were Arnkill, his 
maternal uiiele, and Vermuuid, who readily promi- 
sed their aid both in the field and in the Couiitia, or 
popular meeting in .spring, before whieh it was to ho 
prcsiiiiiod Siiurriiji would mdict Thornrin fur tho 
slaughter of his kinsuiaii. Arnkill eoiild iitTt, how- 
ever, forbear asking his nephew how he had .**0 
far lost his usual coiuiiiaiid of temper. He replied 
111 verse— 

“ Till Ihrri, the inasirrof my mniMl, 
i^li'ii rail'd mr Ai‘nlli‘, loilil, and itimnI ; 
liiU von fiiTiU'diimr'ii Klinrri toiiKur miglit wiike 
111 uiiilry dm thr fnixcn Kiiuku." 

While Thorarin spent the w'inter w'ifh hi.s iinclo 
Arnkill, he received information from his nioihcr 
Geirrida, that Oddo, a son of her old rival Kntla, 
was the person who had eiiHiff’ihe hand of his wife 
Ada, firiif that he gloried in the faer. Thornrin and 
Arnkill determined on in.stnnt veiigeanee, and tra- 
velling rapidly, surprised the house of Kalla. Tho 
undismayed .soreeres.s, on hearing them npprnneh. 
commanded her son to sit elose beside her, and 
when the n'?snilnnts entered they only beheld Knitn, 
spinning coarse yarn from w'hat seemed a large dis- 
taff! with her female domestics seated around her. — 
‘‘Her son,” she said, ‘‘ w-ns absent on a journey 
nnd Thorarin and Arnkill having senrehed' the house 
in vaint wave ooliged 1^ depart with this answer. 

They had not, however, gtmc fnr, before the well 
known skill of Katin in optical delusion occurred to 
them, and they resolved on a second nnd stricter 
Sf^arch. Upon their return they found Katla in the 
outer apartment, who secnieef to be shearing tho 
hair of a tarrio kid, but was 111 reabiv nittirig 
the locks of her son Oddo. Entering’the inner- 
room, they found the largo distaff' flung carelessly 
upon a bench. They returned yei a third time, nnd 
a third delii.sioi^iiR prepared for iheni; for Katlit 
hnd given her son the appearance of a nog, which 
seemed to grovel upon the heap of ashes. Arnkill 
now seized and split the distiifF which he had at 
first suspcrteil, upon which Katla tnimiingly observ- 
1 ed, that if their visits had been unusually fre 
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qiient thnt evrnin;;, they could not be Buid to be ! 
altiiRctber ineflectualr Hiiicc they had destroyed a ■ 

disTiitr. 

They were nccsordin^ly rptiirniiiK completely baf- 
fled. when Geirrida met tliem, and upbraided them 
with cnreroBsneBB in acarrhing for their enemy. ''Re- 
turn yet again,” she said, "and 1 will accompany 
you.”— Kalla’a maidens, still upon the w'atch, an- : 
noiinced to her the return oA the hostile party, their ■ 
number auginent(;d by one \wo wore a blue mantle. 

“ Alas 1” cried Katla, " it iamc sorceress Geirrida, 
against whom spells will be of no avail.” Iinmefli- 
ately rising from the raised and boarded seal which 
she oecuj)ied, she concealed f)ddo lieiicath it, and 
covered it with cushions as bcfjre, on which she 
stretched herself, complaiiTiiig of indisposition. 
■*"pon the entrance of the hostile party, Geirrida, 
Xfithout speaking a word, flung aside her mantle, 
took out a piece of seal-skin, in which she wrapped 
up Katla’s head, and commanded that slie should be 
held by some of the attendants, wlnlc the others 
broke open tlie hoarded space beneath which Oddo 
lay concealed, seized upon him, boinirl him, and led 
him away ca))tive witli Ins mother. Next morning 
Oddo was hanged, and Katla stoned to, death ; 
but not until she had confessed that thfough her 
sorcery she had occasioned the disaster of Gunlaii- 
gar, which first led the way to these feuds. This 
execution is reinarkahle, because it seems to have 
taken place without any previous eereniony of jiidi- 
eial pror:edure, which, in general, wo find the Ice- 
landers eonsidcred as necessary preliminaries to the 
condemnation and exceution of criminals. ^ 

Spring now approached, and it became necessaiy 
for Thorarin to take some resolution ; for, although it 
seemed possible that tlid slaiightev which had taken 
place on occasion of this unhappy feud might he 
atoned by a pecuniary imposilioii, yet so many per- 
sons had bei'n slain, that the usual fines correspond- 
ing to their rank were more than suflieient fii exhaust 
his fortune : And. Kfiinsten his defennination, Snor- 
TO, aceompanied by a band of eighty horsemen, ap- 
peared bctorc the lioiisc of Arnkill, for the puriiosi* 
>f citing Thorarin to answer for the slaughter tif 
Thorhiorii. This citation was perftirnu'd in obedience 
to the ieelandie law, which iiermitted no accusation 
to he brouglil against any uarijT who had not been 
previously apprised of the charge by usuminons de- 
livered lo him personally, or at his dwelling place.* 
The ceremony being pemTtibly pe,rforine<l, Thorarin, 
observing the strong party in atteiidanee upon JSnor- 
ro, broke forth into a poetical rhapsody : 

" No fti'lilo fiiri'o, no Fi'miilr linnil, 

CoiiiIH'Ih III'' ifoiii Illy nntivi' luiid ; 

O'criiiiili'li'il III iniiiiliura nnd in iiiifilit, 

Ry liiiiidcd liontK in uriiioiir lirinlit, 

In vien nttpstiin; laws and poU, 

^ A KUtlllfHii iiiai^ I yield lo oddri.” 

Accordingly, cre the popular assembly mot, Thora- 
riii, with his ri'liitivc Veriinoiid, embarked in a ves- 
sel for Scandinavia. Of the former, the history tells 
ns no more; hut Veriniond, who separated from 
him, and spent the subsequent winter at the court of 
Count Haeo, son of Sigurd, then regent of Nor- 
w'ay, continues to make a figure in the Kyrbig- 
gin-Saga. 

It seems that llaco had at his court two of those 
remarkable ehamiiions, called Herserkir; men, who, 
by moral or physical exeifation Of ^>:iie kind or 
other, were wont to work themselves into a state of 
frenzy, during which they achieved deeds pns.'>ing hu- 
man strength, and rushed, without sense of danger, 
or feeling of pain, upon everv species of peril that 
could he opposed to tlu*ni. They used no defensive 
armour, and fought at times only covered with 
their uniftr garments ; hence, perhaps, their name, 
Berserkirt Bare but for the Sark, or shirt. Veri- 
niond contracted a sort of fricnilship with these 
champions, who, unless when with their fits 

of fury, were not altogether dI9feourteous or evil- 

* Thi* law of auminoni ix ofYen inrotionnl, and swinx to havj* 
oaen rugularly inaiated iunhi. It wtia nUended with winiH ri*)k to 
the party wlio ventured ‘O make tlw citation, and otleii ended in 
a akirnuah. 
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disposed. But ns any contradiction was apt to excite 
their stormy passions, their company could not he 
called very safe or commodious. Verimond, how- 
ever, who now desired to return to Iceland, con- 
ceived that in ihe^euds, to which he might be 
there exposed, the support of the two Berserkir 
would lie of the ^.reatcat advantage to him. Acting 
upon this idea, whc3n Haco at his departure offerea 
liini any reasonable lY>on which he might reqy ire, he 
prayed that he would permit these two champions 
to accompany him to his native country. The 
('ount asseptod, but not without showing him the • 
flanger of in's reiiucst. They are only accustomed. 
Mniil Ilaeo, to submit to men of great power ana 
high rank, nhd will be reluctant nnd disobedient 
stipendiaries to a person of a meaner station. 

Verimond, however, grasped at the iieniiission of 
the Count, though reluctantly wanted, and was 
profuse in promises to ilnlli and l«rikncr. provi- 
ding they would necoiiipany him to Icelana. They 
frankly olijectcd to the poverty of the country, yet 
agrecif to go thither, apprizing their conductor at 
the same time, that their friendship would not en- 
dure long if lie rernsed tlieni any boon which was in 
his iMjwer to grant, nnd which they might choose to 
demand. Vi:riiiiond again assured them of his 
anxious wish to gratify them in every particular, and 
transiSirtcd them to Iceland, where he was not long 
of discovering that he hud burdened himself with a 
very diflicbU task. ^ TTalli’s first request, was, that 
he should be provided with a spouse, rich, nobly 
born, and henntifnl. But, as it was not easy to find 
a mnidtm so gifted, who would unite her fate with a 
foreigner of mean birth, who was besides a Berser- 
knr, Verimond was compelled to elude the request of 
his rlinmpiun. 

This was likely to occasion such enmity, thnt 
Verimond began to think of transferring his trmiblc- 
somo nnd ungovernable snrellires to his brother 
Arngrim, a man of a stern, fierce, and nelivc dispo- 
sition, who had carried on numerous feuds, and in 
every case refused to make pecuniary compensation 
for the slaughttTs which he had eommittiid. Thus 
ho was usunlly call(*d Styr, It. e. the Slirrinjij or 
Ttiiniiltuous ;) ns Verimond was termed Miiihi, or 
the Dnliente. Styr, nevertheless, tnrnuitiious ns he 
was, could not be prevailed upon to accept of the 
patronage of the Berserkir. It was in vain that 
Verimond protested that he gifted him with two 
siu'h clininpions as w'oiild enable him to bneoinc an 
easy victor in every quarrel he iiiighl engage in, and 
that he designed liiis present ns a gage of their fra- 
ternal union. Styr, professing, a sineere confideneo 
in his hroilierly ufU'ulion, intimated, that he hud 
heard enough of the disposition of these foreign 
warriors, to satisfy him that they would he rather 
(Miiharrnssing than useful dependants, and wna 
fully deterniincd never to admit tliem within his 
family,. 

Verimond was therefore obliged to change his 
tone, to acknowledge the dread in which he stood 
of the Berserkir, and request his brother's fid vice and 
assistance to rid him of them; “ That,”" answered 
Styr, " is a different proposal. I could never'’ have 
accepted them as a pledge of favour or frieiidsliip ; 
but to relieve thee from danger and difficulty, I am 
content to ciiruniber mysclV with the charge of thy 
as.40ciates.” The next point was to reconcile the 
Berserkir, (who might resent being transferred fike 
bfiiidsnieri from the one brother to* the other,) to this 
change of masters. 

The warlike and fierce, disposition of Styr sceilicd, 
however, so inueh more suitable to their own, than 
that of Verimond, that they speedily acquiesced, and 
accompanying their new patron u^on a nocturnal 
excursion, evinced their strength in breaking to 
pieces a strong wooden frame, or bed. in whiefi his 
enemy had taken refuge, so that Styr had an oppor- 
tunity of slaying him. The presumption of Hal- 
IL however, soon discomposed their -union. The 
champion cast the eyes of affection on Asdiso, the 
daughter of his patron, a haughty, fiery, and robust 
damsel, well qualified to captivate the heart of a 
Berserkar. He formally announced to Styr that he 
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dcmanilrd hor hand in mnrriojje tint a refusal would Styr caused their bodies to Iw interred in a n.arrow 
be u haadi of llieir friendship, but that if he would , Rieii. of sueli depth that noliiiiif; but the sky was 
aeeepl of his alUauee, he and Ids brother would rcii- visible from its recesses. Then Styr composed this 
der him the most powerful iiinu in Iccduiid. , suii»; coiiceriiiiiK his exploit 

the presumptuous demand of this frantic champion, Nor ibnr’il i to omhirp ih«>lianii 

and at leii^ih observed, that the friends of his fumi- [r«iitin lury otVdifir nnii. 

ly ...U8t b., ronsuhe.1 ,.po,i hi8*daushlcr'B^i-«mblislw 
mi'iit. Three days’ space, answered Halli, will , 

suiTicc for that nurpost\ and«be mindAil that oiir When the pontill Snorro heard that the stratagem 
friendship depends on thine answer.” Styr in great of Stvr had proved suecessful, he paid him a visit, 
doubt and trouble journeyed to Hclggfels, to eon* in vidiich, alter a clay s consultation, Asdisa, the 
suit the experience of the pontifl’ Siturro. When daughter of Styr. was betrothed to Snorro. The 
Snorro learned that he came to ask advice, “Let us rnarria;rt\ was solemnRcd shortly nftervvards, and 
aseeiid,” he said. “ the sacred mount; for such ^ tim activity and intrepidity of Styr being aideA by, 
couiieils ns are taken on that holy snot rarely prove i and aiding in turn, the wi.^dom and experience of 
iinpropilioiis.” They remained in uceo conference* Snorro. the npwer of both was greatly extended and 
on the nioiint of Thor until evening, nor did any 1 fortified by this alliance. 

one know the purpose which they agitated, hut what i Passing sonic feuds of less interest, wn come to 
followed sflllicieiitly shows the nature of the coun- ! the history of Thorolf Baigifot. This ehie.f hud in 
sels suggested upon the holy ground. | his voiith defied to i^ombat an iigc'd eliampioii cuill- 

Styr, so soon as he retiiriieu home, announced to ' ed lllfar, for the sake of acquiring his territory, 
llaili his expf'Ctatioii, that since he could not re*]Ulfnr, though old and dim of sight, preferred death 
deem bus bride hyuaymentof u sum of money as4 to dislmnour, and met Thorolf in single combat, 
was usual, ho should 'Buh.siiiut« in lieu thereof, ac- ; Ulfnr fell, but Thorolf received a wound in the leg, 
cording to niicieiit right and ( srom, the perfor«nnnce , of which ho ever after halted, and thus acquired the 
of some iimiMual and diilicult tn.«<k. “And what shall i name of Ra'gifot, or the ('rook- footed. , Thorolf had 
that task ho?” demanded the suitor. “Thou slialt one son, the same Ariikill who tlgiired in the history 
form,” said Styr, “a path through tffe rocks at ' of Thorarin tlio Black, and two dsnightcrfs one of 
Bianiarhaf, and a fence betwixt my property and , whom was the enchantress (icirrida. As Thorolf 
tliatof iiiy neiglihoiirs: also thou shalt construct a w;axcd aged, he hecame of a cniikercd and savage 
hoii.se for the n‘ccpiiuiiof my Hocks, and these tasks disposition, and ns crooked in liis mind as in his 
ai'eomphshed thou sbnlt nave Asdisa to wife.” . limb.s. IBany causes of discord occurrwl betwixt 
“ 'riujiigh iinaeciistoiiicd to such servile toil,” repli- ; him ami his son g^riikill, ifhlil at length they were 
t'd the Berserkar, “I Vi'opt of the terms thou hast i in a slate of utter enmity. 

oTerol.” And by the assistance of his brother ho . n'lie iienrcsi neighbour of Thorolf Ba^gifot was 
accuiiiplislied the path required, a work of the Ulfar, a freed man of Thorbrand, possessed of a fair 
greatest labour, and erected the bound-fence, of property. Jt was said of this cultivator, that he uii- 
whieli vestigc.s remained in the days of our his- . dcrsiood the art (if making hny^etter than any man 

ill Iceland, and that Ins crop was never injured by 


toriaii. 


The Bersevkir wore now labouring at the stable rain, or his caltli* by storms. Thorolf went to 
for the Hocks, while the siTvnnts of 8tyr were cm- I consult this sage iirnm the mnnageiiumt of the hay- 
ployed in tlic construction of a siihterrancnri liuth, so crop on a fu'ld w'hich they possessed m coiiiiium. 
contrived that it could on a sudden he deluged with ; “Tliis w'eek,” said Ulfar, “ will be rainy; let us use 
boiling uater, or heated to a suHbeuting degree. , it in cutting the Inly; it will hi? followed hy^ fort- 
Oil tile last day, when the brethren were approach- , night of dry weather, which wm will employ in dry- 
ing the conclusion of their task, .Asdisa, the (laugh- 1 ing it.” Thorolf, however, bi'.canie impatient, and, 
ter of Styr, passed by them splendidly arrayed. | dubious of a change of weather, ordered his hay to 


Then auiig llaili,— 

“ oh whit her iloiit thrni wond thy w'oy. 

Fair iiiiiKliiri, in siirli nrh array. 

For nuviT liiivi; I sfcii thi'o roam 
• So irayly drusaud, ho fur fruin liumc J -** 

Then licikncr also sung,— 

" Till now lliHl Btolp of inirpip mre 
Full Hcliloni did lht> inniih'n wear. 

Why M Hho now HUiri'dHolUirf 
The I’ll use, O muid, lion urn dinpluy, 
or that unwoiiti'd miiiii’iit ^uy, 

Nw thiiH difsdaintiil paHS iih (ly, 

WTlIi Hilent lip and Hcumfiil pyp.** 

Biif Asdisa, disliking either the bard or the poetry, ■ power. “That the’ churl was already too wealthy.” 
or both, passi'd on without making any answer. ! Arnkill, however, indemriiHed himself of the price of 
Evening now approached, and, the stipulated task 1 the hay by driving off twelve fat oxen belonging to 
being ended, the chaiiipfbna n turned to the dwelling his father, which he allepd w'ere compensated by 
of Styr. The Berserkir were extremely cxhaiislcd, Hic money thus advanced to Ulfar. 
as* was coiiinion whh persons of tlunr condition. It wm n®w tlie feast of Jpl, and 'Hiorolf, who had 
whose profuse expenditure of strength and spirits drank irecly, and circulated much liquor among his 
induced a proportional degree of relaxation after se- bondsmen, was so incensed against Ulfar, that he 
vere labour. They, therefore, gladly accepted Styr’s offered liberty to any of his serfs who would burn 
proposal, that they should occupy the iiewly-con- his hou^ and consume him among tlie flames, 
fitructed bath. When they had entered, their insi- Six of his bondsmen set out upon this neighbourly 


he carried to his yard, and ricked up, wliile that of 
Ulfar was yet lying in the swathe ; and at the samo 
time, whether impelled by ciiiiidity, caprice, or jea- 
lousy, docs not appear, ho carrie(i home also that 
part of the croji which belonged to the weather-wise 
Ulfar. The latter reclaimed his property ; but, after 
some altiTcniion, saw no means of redress so cffec- 
tiiul as to ap])enl to the justice of Arnkill, the soil of 
Thorojf. Arnkill, affrr vain applications for justice 
to his father, was at length contented to indemnify 
Ulfar, by making payment to him of the value of 
the hay, a proposal to which his lather had refused 
to accede, saying, in the plentitudc of oppressive 


the entrance, and then procccdisd to pour i.. - 

scalding water through the aperture contrived for dnd made prisoners the mccndiorics. These no 

• , . . ■ . . .. 1 . and hanged them next 

t increase of 

, - other hand, 

biit his feet entangling in the slippery hide, he was rejoi^ at having aeiiuired so actjvc and powerful a 
stabb^ by Styr, ere he could make any defence: protector, chose Arnkill for his impiedinte patron, 
his brother attempting the entrance, was forced to the displeasure of tlm family of his original mas- 
headlong back into the bath, thus both perished. ter Thorbrond, who viewed with reseiitiiicnt the 

- 46 * • 
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chance of losing the‘ inheritance of their father’s 
frcedinan. 

In consequence of this transaction, the wrath of 
Thorolf grew so high against liia son, that he went 
to the pontiff Snorro, to prevail on him to prosecute 
Arnkill to the uttermost, for the slaughter of his six 
bondsmen. Snorro, at first, declined to have any 
interference with the matter} alleging tlie good cha- 
racter of Arnkill, and the fot^ treason in which the 
serfs of Thorolf had been engaged when seized and 
executed. “ 1 wot well the cause of thy regard for 
Arnkill,” answered Thorolf ; “ thou thinkest he will 
pay for thy support in the assembly more freely than 
1 . But hearken : I know tlw desire to possess the 
fair woods of Krakaness, winch pertain to me. I 
will bestow them on thee, if thou wilt prosecute the 
cause arising from the slaughter of my bondsmen 
with the utmost severity, without sparing, on ac- 
count of Arnkill’s relation to ine| or his fnendship 
to thyself.” Snorro could not resist the prospect of 
gain thus artfully held out to him, and agreed to pro- 
secute the cause to the uttermost. 

The pleadings were ingenious on both sides, the 
age and country considered, and show so^e pro- 
m-ess in the intricate punctilios of inuiiidpal jurispru- 
dence. The death of the bondsmen was urged by 
Snorro as inflicted without legal process. The ac- 
cused defended himself upon the fact of their being 
oppreliend»l in the act of burning UIfnr’s habitation. 
It was replied, that though this might have justified 
their being slain on the spot, yet it pve those who 
sei’/cd them no right to execute ttieni elsewhere 
after a day’s interval. At length the matter was 
referred to the award of the two brethren, Styr and 
Verimond, who appointed Arnkill to pay a fine of 
twelve ounces of silver for the death of each donies- 
fic. Thorolt^ incensed to the highest pitch at this 
lenient imposition, broke forth into complaints 
against Snorro, whom he considered as having be- 
trayed his cause, and retired froifi the convention 
to meditate a bloody revenge against all his cno- 
iiiies. 

Uifar the most helnless and^inolTensive, was the 
first to experience Thorolf s resentment. lie had 
biM^n feasting with his patron Arnkill, and had dc- 
arted loaded with arms and other presents, when 
R was waylaid and assassinated hy 8pngil, a villain 
whom Thorolf had hired to do the deed by an ample 
bribe. Arnkill, who chanced to he abroad that 
evening, observed a man at a distance hearing the 
shield which he had so lately htjstowed on UIfnr. 
“That biicklec,” said he, “Uifar hnlh not parted 
from willingly; pursue tiie bearer of it, and it^ us I 
dread, he has slain my client through my father's 
instigation, bring him not before my sight, but slay 
him instantly.” Apart of hia followers instantly 

I mrsued Spagil, and *iinviiig .seized and compelled 
lim to avow his eriine. and confess by whnmat was 
rompted, they killed him on the siait, and brought 
ack to Arnkill the spoils of the unhaiipy Uifar. 

The disputes concerning the inheritance of Uifar 
now augmented the dissensions of the sot (lenient. 
It was claimed by the family of Tiiorhrand, as 
Uifar had been his frt'ednian, and by Arnkill as his 
immediate patron and protector. The former, how- 
ever, proven the weaker party ; and on having re- 
course to Snorro, received little encouragement to 
cope, with Arnkill: “ You share onYy,”^idiihe wily 
pontiff. “ the general lot of the tribe, which, while 
Arnkill lives, must put up with such aggressions un- 
avenged.” ‘ Most truly spoken,” replied the sons 
of Thorbrond, “ nor can we complain of thee, Snor- 
ro, for refusing, to advocate our cause, who art so 
tamo and cold in asscriing thine own.” With these 
words oneproach, they left the assembly in great 
discontent. 

Thorolf Basmfot began now to repent having be- 
stowed upon Snorro, the woodc^ Krakaness with- 
out obtaining the stipulated gratification of his re- 
sentment. Ho went to the pontiff and demanded 
restitution, alleging, that, he. had transferred the 
woods in loon, not as a gift. But Snorro refused to 
listen to his demand, and apiiealed to the testimony 
of those who witnessed the transaction, that he hod 


received the woods in full property. In the warmth 
of passion, Thorolf now had recourse to his sun, 
and proposed to him to renew their natural alliance, 
and that the pledge of their friendship should be the 
union of their forces, to recover fravi Snorro the 
woods of Krakaiocss. “ It was not fordove of me,” 
said Arnkill, “that thou gavest Snorro possession 
of these woods ; anti although I know he (las no 
just title to them, 1 will not enter into feud with tho 
pontiff to gratify thy resentment by quarrelling with 
him.”— “Thy cowardice,” said Thorolf. “rather 
man any other motive, causes thy affected modera- 
tion.”— “Think on the matter what thou wilt,” 
said Arnkill, but I will not enter into feud with 
Snorro on that subject.” 

Thus repulsed at every hand, and in all the agony 
of impotent fury, Thorolf Baegifot returned to his 
own house. , He spoke to no one, partook not of the 
evening meal, but, sitting in silence at tho highest 
part of the table, siiflbred his domestics to retire to 
rest without quitting his chair. In the morn- 
ing he was found dead in the same place and 
posture. 

A message instantly conveyed to Arnkill the news 
' of his father’s dfiatli. When he came, the corr>se 
remained seated iiwho posture in w'hich Thorolf 
had expired, and the trrnfied family hinted that he 
liad fnMcn by the mode of death of all others the 
most drcallnl by the Icelanders.* Arnkill entered 
the apartment, hut in such a manner as to approach 
the body from behind ; and he cautioned the attend- 
ants that no one should look upon the face of the 
corpse until the due propitiatory rites were perform- 
ed. it was not without applil'ation of force that the 
corpse could be removed fruig the seat which it oc- 
cupied; the face was then* veiled, and the ciis- 
toiiinry ceremonies paid to the dead body. -'Tliis 
done., Arnkill commanded the wall of the apart- 
ment to be broken down behind the spot where 
Thorolf had died, and the corpse being raised 
up with difficulty^ and transported through the 
breach, t was deposited in ii grave, strongly built. 

Hut these meet honours, and this grave, however 
fortitied, could not appease or retain the restless 
spirit of 1'horolf Haigifot. He appeared in the dis- 
trict by night and day, slew men and cattle, and 
harrowed the country so much by his frequent ap- 

nrition and mischievous exploits, that his son Arn- 

ill, on the repeated complaints of the inhabitants, 
resolved to change the place of his father’s sepulture. 
Some opposition w-as threatened by the sons of 
Tiiorhrand, who refused to permit the corpse to be 
carried through their domains, until reinindetj, by 
their father, that it was illegal to refuse passage to 
those who were travelling in discharge of a duty im- 
posed hy lai^ and such was the burial of the dead. 
The body of Thorolf was found on opening the tomb, 
but his aspect was fearful and grisly to a preterna- 
tural degree. He was placed on a bier between two 
strong oxen, which, nevertheless, were worn out by 
fatigue ere they had transported him a Vtw miles. 
Others were substituted in their room, but when 
they attained the summit of a hill, at 'some 
distance from the destined place of sepulture, the 
harnessed steers beramn frantic, and breaking their 
yokes, rushed down the precipice and perished. The 
corpse, too, became of such ponderous weight; tjjiat 
It could by no means be transported any further, so 
that Arnkill was , fain to consign it to the earth on 
the ridge of the hill where it lay, and which took its 
name henceforth from that of Beegifot.- Arnkill 
caused a mound of immense height to be piled 
above the grave, and Thorolf, dunng the lifetime 
of his mn, remained quiet in his new*abode, although, 
as will be hereafter shown, he gave farther disturb- 
ance after Arnkill’s death. 

, After the death of Thorolf, Arnkill engaged in va- 
nous disputes with the pontiff Snorro for the re- 
covery of the woods of Krakaness, and with the 

* ^ieido leeini to be indicated. 

* It is Htill an article of tiopular lupentition in Scotland, that 
the ecirpBn of a auicidc mxbt not to be carried out of the apait- 
nicnt by tlia door, but lowered through a window, or convoyed 
throiigli a broach in the wall. Neglect of diii obiervanco ii lup- 
poiea to expoae the houMi -i he haunted. 
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,nn. of Thqrbrand. on account of their old feud j d.iccUnto Iceland by her apnitlca Giaur the White, 

f ; tlinlto.* iSiiurru becnin** n ninvurt atifl latn» 


oils eflbrts toftiiiovc this powerful rival;— for, al- coiilil have for oxfhnnoilnor mcprioat ol ihor 
thoiiRh apridkt, he was not in an^ respect nirein he himself presided for^n*l{Lw ,^*'**^*‘ 

his elioice of means on siirh occasions, and practised principled cunnin" mid aldfi *^*'*V’ ***“‘^? *5*** 
reptaledly against Arnkiirs lifeby various Attempts Seem to UrivL h^^ tlii rr ‘ 

at assassination. At length, however, irntatcJ^lo upon con Jffin Ht"ir .nn.d^ 
the highest pilch, by a conversation m which he thcless, of a Christini? church 
•heard stranRcra extol the jaAccr and.couraKC of die rite of the tcnipVc dnfcatcd to* l^i' ■’ 

Ariikill aluiTe hia own, the pontiff resolved to cm- in every other rcsncct na n 


Ariikill above his own, the pontiff resolved to eni- in every other rcsoriM na and acud 
ploy in his revenge tAe sons of Thjrbrand. To was the SiirdimS 

'rhorlcfKImbi, the stronRCSt of these clampions. he island, it seems probahiM that lluVp"Ki,ii of {w 
gave a choice war axe, and, biddim! him, observe Ire andere had already n-ieoted in^^'n-t tire siimTl 
llie length of the handle, added. ‘ Yet it is scarce stitionsofpanganisin, and that the worsliiD of Ki 
long enough to reach head of AmMl while mu- had declined in the estimation of ihe r^p e Snorro 
kiiighny at the farmofUlfar.” 1 1 must ^ic observed, therefore in consistenri^ with hi*. . i 

that Arnkill durst not oceupy the fnjSi of Dlfar; bin S ‘St "hlTen1‘"of%r ref^^^^^ 
whicli had,bOTn so hercely disputed betwren him which ho saw could not be rcsisia . "="»>><>"• 

?“■' Ji:!'® «?“«• wud .s the date of a very 


etiriotis, legend. A ship from Iceiand chanced to 
Winter in a haven near Helgnfels. Among the pas- 
,scnp‘rmwnB a wuniun nonied Thurgunna, a nalivo 
ol the Ilebridcs, who was reported hy the sailors to 
possess garments and household fiiriiitiireof afiisli- 
lon lur siirp.isFmg ihosc used in leelund. Tlmrida, 
sister of the Pontiff Hnurro, and wife of Thorodd, a 
woman of a yam and rovetoiis disposition, and, ns 
WHS believed, of lieeiitioiiH iiinnners, attriicti-d by 
these reports, made, a visit to the stranger, but could 
not prev’^iiil upon her to display her treasures. Per- 
.siafing, however, in her imjuiries, she pressed 'fhor- 
giiiina to take up her abode^t the bouse of M'horodd. 
Ihi* Ilebridenn leBicfantly n.sserited, but added, that 
as she could labour at i*very usual kind of domea- 
' ■ Iiieiiiitime ” snJd b.. fniPh'd ill Hiat manner to dis- 

he hoan of iTv ’nnr will I I -P '‘’-“i <'W'K1"on ahe might he undiT to the 
^u..3 i without givmg any jiai^ of her property, m 

reeonipeiist* of her lodging. As Tliurida runtiriucd 
m urge her request, Tiiorgiinna ueeompanied her to 
r roda, the house of Thorodd, where the seaman de- 


ing labourers there in the day, and withdrawing 
them before night-fajl. Iri the hay-s('ason, however, 
he also employed hia wains hy iiiooiiliglit to trans- 
port the hay from these possessions 'is own do- 
main. The sons of Thorbrarid,«pnibra«Mng tlic hiijt 
of the pontiff, watched his motions; and iedniing 
that one moonlight night Arnkill had himself aceoiii- 
pnnied three of ins bondsmen for the purpose, 
they despatched a iiicsaenger to inform Snorro, that 
‘ the old eagle had taken his flight towards Orlig- 
stad.” The pontiff instantly rose, and accompanied 
hv nine armed followers, traversed the ice to Alti- 
fionl, where he joined tlie party of tlie sons of Thor- 
braiul, SIX in number. Arnkill, who descried his 
eiiimiies advancing tuw'nrds him, despatched Ins 
unarirled attendants to his dwelling, to siiiniiioti Ins 
servants to his assistant - - •• • ' > 

“will defend myself on 

affbnl an easy victory to niy foemeii.” Hut of these 
nu'ssongers, one perished in crossing a torrent, the 
other loitered by the way. Meantime Arnkill, after 
defending himself valiantly, was finnily overpow'ered 
and slain. Of which sings the Scald Thormoda 
UUilson 


A nobio inoal tho pontifl*Htr<*w’d 
F«ir the wild eiiylo h hnnirry Imjfxl ; 
A nolilo coniHo holh I'lllcd tho tomb, 
When vabaiit Arnkill niol liu dnoni 


posited a huge cht‘st and etihinct, containing tho 
property of her new guest, whieli Thnrida viewed 
with curious and cuyi-tous eyes. So soon as they 
had pointed pul toTliorgunim the place asSiuned 
for her bed, she opened the chest, and took forth 
such an embroidered bn»l coverlid, and such asplen- 

Arnkill ia regretted by .the annajia. a« a model of I fetlTI ngh"h &Srwolt"*:tiM 
the niia ities . most valuH m an Icelandic chiet. He ! as had never btSii seen in Ireland. ‘‘SeTl o me*' 
exr lied all in aeriiratc ohaervanre of anew.. ...w, g„id ,ho rovetoiis matron, " tli^ fa ir bed furnhim’” 
andfusloms, was stoiit-hearli-d and brave m enter- -“Believe nir,” answered l^orgunna " I 
prise, and so prudent and eloquent, that ho was lie unoii straw in ordrV i.i filn/l il.^ rlr.,*!.* o«!i 2- 
always successful in the causes which he prosiccutcd nity f*’ an answer which si- ffreatlv flPJtj 

^ ? woman iff a tall and stately a 


Kiinl)i,'who had struck the deadly blow, was ban- 
ished for three years from Ireland, a poor atonement 
for the slaughter of sue]) a champion. And hence, 
says the* annalist., it was enacted that neither a 
wogiitn, nor a youth upder sixteen years, should pro- 
Bcciitu k a cause, for avenging of blood. Arnkill 
was slain in the year 993. 


r I I liiv film ui rue iiiuiii ; a fniin- 

lut attendant upon divine w'orship, after the Christ- 
ian riles; grave, silent, and solemn in domestic so- 
!Xl ^ i I intercourse with the household 

of 1 horodd, and showed particular dislike to two of 
Its inmates.^ Tii^se were Thorcr, who having lost a 

* Hiolto was an iRcIanilpr by birth, but hail boeri baniiihccl f 


■riPoSiJSf lil^Tr er’Th& witenf/ - 

notice the accuracy with, which the compmsat^ Fnr‘iliri *aro®i!It Shl^^^ 


.luiicB ine accuracy wiui. wiiicn me compensatio For me. I caro iM»t Which"' 

tniurtarum was weighed in the Comma of Helga- But cither odin ii a doc. 

fels, when iheqifkrrel was accommodated. Everv Or freyaii ahitch.'^ 

disaster which had been sustain^ by the one party Hittoria EeeiuUutiea latandia.mol l. p. §7. 

■was weighed against one of a similar nature inflict- — ! i u'm™ f*”™ “"‘"her authority, that tiie lieathm priwti am] 

*d upon the o^er. Life for life, wound fOTvJroSSd, 82 

eye for eye, ond tooth for tooth, were adjusted with mem wna ycl in diNcu^^ newa arrived that an imintion oflTva 
the utmost precision, *and the balance arising in fa- ^ layinc woate a Wichlmurinir liatriet. “it is the efrert of 
vour of one of the contending septs was valued and p*?*®"".®** the worahipnen of 

etonrf for bv n M^iarjr mulct. Thie compuci, gn«m. «f1h2 

which was followw by an internal peace of uniisum b^then, what excited their wrath wlwn ihree rorkB of lava, 
duration, took place in the .year 999. tread, wi;re ihpmwlv(« a .clowinir lorrenn” 


iration, took place in tnc year UUS. JS,"?®® omseivea tread, were Ihemwlv(« a flowinir lorrent V 

In the your 1000, (fie Christiirf religion was intro- iwltelfrotoCSSi of l-atlmiim, -«<► 
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.eg in the skirmish bvstween Thorbion ondThorarin 
the Blackf was called Thorer-WidluKr, (woodeii-le/;,) 
from the substitute he had adopted : and his wife, 
Thurgriiiia* called Oalldra-Kinna, (wicked sorce- 
rcHB,) from her supposed skill in cnchantnieiits. 
Kiartan, a boy of excellent promise, w’us ttie only 
person of the household to wdioni Thor^u nun show- 
ed much ufliection ; and she was much vexed nt tunes 
when the childish pctulancy of the buy made an iii- 
different return to her kindness. 

We must here di^^ress a lilth* upon the subject of 
Kiartan. He was the son of Thuri<la, sister of the 
nontifl* Snorro, and also passed for the son of her 
husband Tliorodd, but this was not so certain. Bi- 
orn, a stranger, who had acquired the iiaiiieof the 
Hero of Brad wick, had been asaiduoiis in Ins visits 
to Thurida in the year nrcccdiiiK the birth of Kiar- 
tan. The jealousy of fno husband was awakened, 
and he employed a sorcen'ss to raise a nocturnal 
tempest to destroy Biorn on his way to his mistress. 
This attempt proved in vain, as well as several 
others, to take his life by violence. At length, while 
Snorro was about to surround Biorn with a body of 
nurse, conceiving his own honour interestefJ in tliat 
of ins sister Thiindn, the champion pcrci^iving theii' 
purpose, suddenly sei/ed on the pontiif, and, holding 
a dagger to his throat, compelled him , to a tri'oty, 
by which Snorro agreed to withdraw his followers ; 
and Biorn, on his part^ consented to remove all fur- 
ther stoin upon Thurida’s n:putation, by departing 
from Icclanu. Biorn kept his word, and for a long 
time was nut heard of. Many years afterwards, 
however, an Icidandic vessel, while on the western 
coast of Iceland, was surprised by a storm, which 
drove her beyond the 'knowledge of the pilot, into 
the Atlantic Ocean. After sailing far to the west 
they reached an unknown land, occupied by a sa- 
vage people, who ini mediately seized on the mer- 
chants and crew of the vessel, and began to dispute 
whether they shourd reduce to a state of sin 
very, or kill them on the spot. At this moment 
there came up a body of horsemen, headed by a 
loader of eminent stature and distinguished appear- 
ance, whom the assembled natives seemed to respect 
as their chief. He addressed tjie merchants in the 
Norsc language, and learning mat they came from 
Iceland, made ninny imiuiries concerning the pontill 
Snorro and his sister Tliuridn, but especially con- 
cerning her son Kiartan. Being satisfied on these 
oints, he intimated his intention to set them at li- 
erty, cautioning them never to return to that coun- 
try, as the inhabitants were hostile to strangers. 
The nicrchaiits ventured to inquire the name of their 
benefactor. This he refusi*d to coinniunicati^ lest 
his Icelandic friends, eoiuiiig to seek him, should en- 
counter the danger from wdiirh his present giu'sts 
had been delivered, Svithuut liis having the same 
power to protect them ; for in this region there were 
chiefs, he said, more powerful than lie himself. 
Wlien they were about to depart, he nKjuested them 
to pn'sent, on his behalf, a sword to Kiartan, and a 
ring to Thurida, as coming from one who loved the 
sister of Snorro better than the pontiff himself. 
These words were supposed to indicate Biorn, the 
Hero of Bradwick, and father of Kiartan, by his 
clandestine intrigue with Thurida; and the whole 
story serves to snow that the Icelanders had some 
obscure tradition, cither founded bn s«njvtiirc, or 
accidental intercourse, concerning the existence of 
land to the westward of the Atlantic. 

Wc now return to Thorgunna^ the guest, as we 
have seen, of Thorodd and his wife. After this mys- 
terious stranger had dwelt at Froda for some time, 
and while she was labour ^ m the hay-field with 
other minnbcTs of the faiiAT^ *'.ddon cloud from 
the northern moimtaiti led Thorodd to anticipate a 
heavy shower. He instantly commanded the hay- 
workers to pile up in ricks thaR«antity which each 
had been engageif in turning to tire wind. It was af- 
terwards remembered that Thorgunna did not pile 
up her portion, but left it spread on the field. The 
cloud approached with great celerity, and sunk so 
heavily around the farm, that it was scarce possible 
to see bsyond the limits of the field. A heavy shower 


next descended, and so soon as the clouds broke 
away, and the sun shone fortli, it was observed that 
it hud rained blood. That part of the portentous 
shower which fell upon the ricks of the other la- 
bourers soon dried up, but the hay Mthicli Thorgun- 
na had wrought' upon remained wet with gore. 

The unfortunate I lebridean, appalled at the ornen, 
betook herself to her bed, and was seized with a 
mortal illness. On the approach of death she sum- 
moned Thorodd, her laiiulord, and intrusted to him 
^tie dispos^ion of her property and effects. “Let 
my body,” said she, “be transported to Skalliolt, 
for my ininri presages that in that place shall be 
founded tlie^lnost distinguished church in this island. 
Let my golden ring he given to the priests who shall 
celebrate my obs(.-quics, and do thou indemnify thy- 
self for the funeral charges out of my remaining m- 
feets. To thy wife 1 bix|iieath my purple mantle, in 
order that, i>y this sacrifice to her avarice, I iiiny se- 
cure the right of disposing of the rest niy effects 
at iny own pleasure. But for iny bed, with its co- 
verings, hangings, and furniture, 1 entreat they may 
be all consignea to the flames. I do mit desire this, 
because 1 envy any one the possession of these 
things after iiiy deutli, but because 1 wish those 
evils to bo avoided which 1 plainly forscc will hap- 
pen if my will be altered in the slightest particu- 
lar.” 

ThorocKhpromisod faithfully to execute this extra- 
ordinary testament in the most pointed manner. 

Accordingly, so soon as Thorgunna was dead,, her 
faithful executor prepared a pile for burniiiu her 
splendid bed. 'fliurida entered, and learned with an- 
gttr and astonishment the ptirpose of these prepara- 
tions. To the remonstrances of her luishaiid she 
answered, that the menaces of future danger were 
only caused by Thorgimna’s selfish envy, who did 
not wish that any one should enjoy her treasures 
after her decease. Then, finding Thorodd inacces- 
sible to argument, she had recourse to caresses and 
blondishinents, and at length extorted permission to 
Hcparafc from the rest of the bed-furniture, the ta- 
pe.«tried curtains and coverlid : the rest was consign- 
ed to the flames, in obedience to the will of the tes- 
totor. 

The body of Thorgunna being wrapt in new linen, 
and placea in a colfin, was next to be transported 
throiigli the precipices anrl morasses of Iceland to 
the distant district she had assigned fur the place of 
sepulture. A remarkable incident occiirrtxl on the 
way. The transporters of the body arrived at even- 
ing latcs weary, and drenched with rain, in a house 
called Nether Ness, where the niggard hospitality 
of the proprietor only afforded tliem house-room, 
without any supply of food or fuel. But so soon as 
they entered, an unwonted noise was heard in the 
kitchen of the mansion, and the figure of a woman, 
soon recognised to be the deemsod Thorgunna, was 
8i>en busily employed in preparing victuals. Their in- 
hospitable landlord being made acquainted with this 
frightful apparition, readily agreed to sbpply every 
mreshment which was necessary, on'w'hich the 
vision instantly disappeared. The apparition having 
become public^ those who accompanied the body bad 
no reason to ask twice for^hospitality, us they pro- 
ceeded on their journey, and arrived safely at Skal- 
holt, where Thorgunna, with all due ceremoni^e of 
religion, was deposited quietly in .the gravei But the 
conscfiuences of the breach of her testament were 
felt severely at Froda. 

The author, for the better understanding of the 
prodigies which happened, describes the manner of 
living at Frc^a ; a simple and patriarchal structure, 
built according to the fashion u#bd by the wealthy 
among the Icelanders. The eating apartment was 
very large, and a part boarded off contained the beds 
ef the family. On either side was a sort of store- 
room, one of which contained meal, the other dri^ 
fish. Every evening large fines were* lighted in this 
apartment, for dressing tlie victuals : and the domes- 
tics of the family usually sat around them for a con- 
siderable time, until supper was prepared. On tbs 
night when the conductors of Tkorgunna’s funeral 
returned to Froda, fci^ere appeai;edt visible to all who 
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were prcacnt. a meteor, or spectral appearance, re- 
seiiiblinR a half- moon, winch glided around the 
boarded walls of the mansion in an opposite direc- 
tion CO the course of the sun.* and continued to per- 
form its revolutions until the domestics reured to 
rest. This apparition was renewed every night du- 
ring a whole %vcek, and was pronoinccd by Thorer 
with the woodi'n leg, to presage pestilence or niorta- 
lity. Shortly after a herdsiimn showed si/rns of 
iiicntnl* alienation, and gave various indications of 
having sustained the pcrsecutioii of evil demons. 
This man was found dead in has bed oim morning^ 
and then coiuiiieiiced a scene of ghosl-sceing un- 
heard of in the annals of superstition. • 

'rile first victim was Thorer, who md presaged 
the calamity. Going out of doors one evening, he 
Wiis graiipicd by the spectre of the deceased shep- 
herd as he attempted to rc-ciUcr the house. His 
wooden-leg stood him in poor .stead iii^uch an en- 
counter ; he was hurled to the earth, and so fearful- 
ly hcateii, that he died in coiipcqueiiee of the bruises. 
Thorer was no sooner dead, than his ghost associ- 
ated itself to that of the herdsman, and joined him 
in pursuing and assaulting the. iiihahitaiitsof Pruda. 
Mcuiituiie an infectious disorder spread fast among 
them, and several of the bondsmen died one after the 
other. Strange portents wcre«secii within doors, 
the meal wa.s di.splaced and mingled, and tht^drieil 
fish Hung about in a most alarming manner, without 
oiiy visible agent. At leiigtli, while thtf servants 
were forming their evening circle rouno the fire, a 
spectre, reHeiiiblijigtlie head of a seal-lisli, was seen 
Co emerge out of the pavenieiif of the room, bending 
its roiiinl blaek eyes full on the tapesfricil bed-ciir- 
tains of Tliorgunna. Sliine of the doiiieslics ventu- 
red to strike at this figure, hut, far from giving way 
to ilieir cfiiirts, it rather erected itself further from 
the flofir, until Kiartan, who seemed to have a Jiatu- 
ral predomiiiaiiee over these biiperiiatiiral prodigies, 

. , I hi j fo , ■ * ■ al r . 

cdly on tlie head, and eompellod it to disappear, for- 
cing it down into the tluor, as if hu had driven a 
stake into (lie earth. 

This prodigy was found to intimate a new cala- 
mity. 'rhoroud, tile muster of the family, liud some 
time before set forth on a voyage to bring liome u car- 
goof dried fish ; but, in erossing the river Kiiiia, the 
skill’ was lost, and he perished, with the servants 
who at tended him. A solemn funeral feast was 
held at Proda, in memory of the deceased, vyhen, to 
the nstonisliiiient of the guests, (lie apparitions of 
Thurodd and liis followers si’enied to enter the 
apartment dropping with water. Yet (his vision 
exrMted less horror than might have lieeii expected; 
for tile Icelanders, though nominally Christians, re- 
tained, among ulher pagan superslitioii.s, a belief 
that the spectres of such diowned persons as hud 
been favourably received by the goddess liana, were 
wont to show themselves at their funeral feast. 
They saw, therefore, with some composure, Thu- 
rodd, and his dripping attendants, plant tlieinselves 
by the firG,fi*om which all mortal guests retreated to 
make room*fur them. 

It w^s supposed this apparition would not be re- 
newed after conclusion of the festival. But so far 
were their hopes disappointed, that, so soon as the 
morning guest.** had ih'parted, the fires being liglit^, 
TlK||t)dd and his comrades inarched in on one side 
drenchcrlas hefore^witli water; on the other entered 
Thorer, heading all tho.se who had died in the pesti- 
lence, and who appeared covered with dust. Both 

{ larties occupied the seats by the fire, while the half- 
'mzen and terrified domestics spent the night with- 
out either light or w'armtii. The same phenomenon 
took place the neUt night, though the fires had been 

* Tills is an important rirrumstanro. Wliatever revolved with 
the sun was reckoned a fortiinKU* moveineiit. TIimm, tlic Hi,5h* 
laiidura in making tlie deanU, a sort of lientidirtUin wiiirh they 
bestow in walking round thp party to lie propitiutvd, always idi- 
sarve the cmine of the sun. ^nd witches on thn otiicr hniiiJ, niado 
their circles, widderahUu, us tlic .Scottish dialect expresses it, 

(loUhier situ, Gcnn.) or in oiiiKisitioiito tlm course of Ihu orti of 
lisht. The aiipnrition of the hHlf-iiKMUi reminds u.s of Hecate, of 
tho mystcriM of Isis in AiiuIimiis. and of a isissnce in Lucian’s 
" Loan," where tlie maun is forced down by luugicul luvouatioa. 


lighted jn a separate house, and at length Kiartan 
was obliged to eompuiiiid niarters with the spectres 
by kindling a large fire for (hem in the principal 
apartment, and one for the family and domestics iii 
^ hut. This prodigy eoiitiiiiied during the 

wnulc foifcst of Jol. Other portents also happened to 
appal this devoted family. The contagious disease 
again broke forih, and when any one fell a sacrifice 
to It, his spectre was sure to join the troop of perse- 
ciilors, who had now alniost full possession of the 
mansion of Frodn. Tnorgriiiia Galldrakiniia, wife 
of Thorer, was one of these victims, and, in short, 
of thirty servants belonging to the household, eight- 
een died, and five lied for fear of the apniiritioiis ; 
so that only seven reniaiiied in the service of Ki- 
artan. • 

Kiartan had now recourse to the advice of his 
maternal uncle Snorro, in eonsctiiu'nee of whoso 
counsel^ what will perhaps appear surprising to the 
render, judicial measures were instituted against tho 
sjieetres. A (.<*hristiari priest was?, however, associ- 
ated with Tliurdo Kniissa, son of Snorro, and with 
Kiartan, to siiperinleiidand sanctify the proceedings. 
The inhabitants w'crc regularly siiiiiinoncd to attend 
upon thg inquest, as in a cause between man and 
man, arid^he asscmhly was cuiistituted before tho 
gate of the mansion, just ns the spectres hud assu- 
med their wniituii station by the fire. Kiiirran bold- 
ly venliinsd to approach tlifun, and snatching n brand 
from the fire, he eominnndeu the iniiestry belonging 
to Thorgmiiia to lie carried out of doors, set lire to 
it, ami rediieed it to a.shes, with all the other orna- 
ments of htsr bed, w’liieh had been so iiieonsiderutc- 
ly preserved at the request of Tliiiridn. A trihiiiiul 
being then constituted with the usual h'gal solem- 
nities, t a charge wits prefeifed by Kiartan against 
Thorer with the wooden leg, by 'Phordo Kiiiisa 
against Thorudd, and by others chosen ns accusers 
against the iiulividiial speetre.s present, aecusing 
tfu'ni of molcsiiiig tlie inansion, and introducing 
dentil and ilisiase«iimong its iifimbitants. All tho 

emn rites of judieiul procedure were observed on 

s singular ueca.siori ; cvideiiee was adduced, ehar- 

4 given, and (he cuu.se forimilly decided. It 
does not appear that the ghosts put themselves on 
their defence, so that sentence of ejecliiient waspro- 
iioiiiiecd against ihinii individually in due; and* legal 
form. 

When Thorer heard the jiidgriiciit, lie iirose, and 
saying. " I have sate while it w'as lawful for me to 
do so, left the upartmeiu by the door opposite to 
that'at whieh the judieiul assembly was eonstitiited. 
Each of the spectres, as they heard their individual 
sentence, left the place, saying something which in- 
dicated their unwillingness, until Thorodd himself 
was solemnly appointed to depart. " We have here 
no longer,” said he, “a peaceful dwelling, therefore 
will, we ri •move.” • 

KinrUin then entered the hall with bis followers, 
and the priest with holy w'atcr, and celebration of a 
imletjin mass, completed the conquest over the gob- 
lins, which had been commenced by the power and 
authority of the Icelandic law. 

We have pe.rhaps dwelt too long on this legend, 
but it is the only instani'e in which the ordinary ad- 
ministration of justice has been supposed to extend 
over the iiihahitants of aiiother world, and in 
W’hich the business of exurci.sing spirits is transfer- 
red frpifi»th«^ri0!9t to ^e judge. Joined to the va- 
rious instances in the FA'rbiggia-Saga, of a certain 
regard to (he furnis of jurisprudence, even urriid 
the w'ildest of their feuds, it seems to orgiic tho 
extraordinary iiifiucnce ascribed to iiiunicipaJ law 
by this singular people, even in the very earliest 
state of society. 

Snorro, who upon the whole may be ednsidered 
as the hero of the history, was led into fi-esh tur- 
moils and litigation by the death of his brother-in- 
law, Slyr, slam hy^e inhabitants of a neighbour- 
ing district, for wnich slaughter neither Siiorro’a 

t It mit appear tlwt the jijilfn>ii in It't'liind were a miiarata 
tinier. On tlm rnntrary, vvery trilnnial aiiiwara tai tuivc hufo <wn- 
ntitiitvd hy a ^eii-utinn, fit tutantihun, iiml mi tar pyary court of 
jiiHictt n’uptnliloo a jury choacn to fti‘rtiJe a «|iecial enuait. and 
liwoolveU when that taak wiu pertbrined. 
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cfoquenro in the popi\Iar nsBenibl^, nor his power in 
the field, were able to pruciiru ader|uatc venf^ennee. 
He came olf with mure credit in bis lend with Os- 
paker. 

This Ospakar, a man of huge stature, and great 
personal stangih, surrounded always by satellites ot 
the same deacriptioji, difi'en^il from the other Iri^ 
landic chiefs, in the open disres;nrd which he profess- 
ed for the laws of property. FLe kept a sttmt vessel, 
always ready fur piratical eTtcursions, and stirround- 
ed his house with a mound so as to convert it into 
a kind of citadel. It happened that a whale had 
been cast ashore upon a pun of the island, where 
the law assigned a part of it in property to the pon- 
tift* Snorro, and part to .his iieiglihour Tliorer. 
While, however, Thorer, ana Alfar, ca|led the Little, 
Steward of the pontiff, were engaged in making the 
partition, Oiipakur api)eored at the head oi his arm- 
ed followers, and, after stunning Thorer with a 
blow of his war-nxe, appropriatt^l the whole whale 
to liiiii.self. Skirmish followed skinnish, and blotMi 
was spilled on both sides, until Snorro bestirred 
himsell in invoking the justice of the Comitia against 
the lawless Ospuknr. and obtained ^a sentenee con- 
demning him and his followers to b(iT^slitnont.( 
They siihmitiud to this doom for a time, and Snorro 
mused the cHeets of Ospakar to be divided among 
those who had sustained the greatest losses hy his 
rapine, of which spoil TlioriT and Alfar obtained 
the largest share. It was, liuwevir, a gift fatal to 
the former. Ospakar, who still followed his pirati- 
cal profession, made a sudden descent on the coast, 
and sei/iiig Thorer, put him to death before his own 
door. /Mfar escaping with ditfieulty, fiud to the 
protection of Snorro; emd Ospakar, in defiance of 
the sentence pronounced againsPhim, resumed pos- 
Bt'Hsiuii of his fortified mansion, and furnished it 
with provisions to stand a siege. Snorro proceeded 
on this occasion with his characteristic caution. It 
has been seen thnr an ordinary hny-stack was ac- 
counted a strong post in Icelandic tactics, but a 
house surrounded with a hank of earth was a much 


iiiore respectable fortification ; nor did iSriorro deem 
it safe to attempt storiiuiig the pirate’s strung-hold, 
till he had assembled his most chosen friends and 
satellites. , 

Amongst these was Thraiidar, who, l»cfore assu- 
ming the (^’hri.stiim faith, had been a Borserknr, and 
although he had lost the supernatural strength ex- 
ercised by such persoihs, which the author states to 
have been the usual cuiisetiuence of baptism, proba- 
bly because the christened ehampion disused the 
intoxicating drugs which excited his fierce exertions, 
he nevertheless retained his iiatiiral vigour and 
prowess, which were very forniidablc. 

On the slightest hint from Siiorro’s messenger, 
Thrandar attended die pontiHj armed as one who 
has a dangerous task in hand. Snorro’s utluT allies 
being nsseuihled, they iiindc a hasty iiinrdi to the 
fortress of Ospakar, and summoned linn to surrender 
at discretion. The rubber having refused compliance, 
the mound was valiantly assiiuTted on the one part, 
and stoutly defended on the other. Thrandar, by 
atrikiiig the steel of his hutlle-nxeinto the top of the 
rampart, actually sealed it, raising himself by the 
hamile, and slew Rnfcn, a pirate of great fame, wdio 
assaulted liiiii upon his ascent. Ospakar himself 
fell l)v a stroke of a lancc\ and hie followers surren- 
dereih iiihui the sole condition of csefcpinfi w'ith life 
and limb. On this cunfiict, the Scald ’rhorinodar 
composed his poem called Rafn-inaal, or the Death 
ofRafen. 


TIm< liinta of Oilin fh'inil their prey, 

AVhi-ii hluutrliter rusiMl in Iliim'H li:iy 5 
A' it'Fi' liiy on thi> viilo 

The ihnM* hfn*o itlumliTors of the whalo. 
Arid ail lin toils ol miiinu pukt. 

Grim Hiifeii found ru^Hue at liut 


After the death of the gnIlaffH'Arnkill, the spirit of 
his father, Thorolf Biegifot, or the Crook-footed, bp- 
ftan, as before hiated. again to be troublesome. He 
«asucd by night from the mound which had bciMi heap- 
ed over them, and wandered through the coiintry, 
olightiiig crops, laming Cattle, and terrifying the in- 


habitants to the uttermost, so that there was nsk 
of the whole country bcingrendcrcd tin inhabitable. 
General complaints on this subject being made 
to Tlinrodd, he resolved to take measures for put- 
ting to rest that sullen and implacable spirit. 

Having carried a party of men n^mg with him, 
Thorodd ascenfied the ridge on w'liitAi .Ariikill had 
entombed his father’s body. The mound which 
was piled over it wtrs next opened, and the.body of 
Thorolf was found umiccayed, but swollen to the 
size of an ox : with a countenance horrible to behold, 
and livid as the darl^css of hell. As it was evident* 
that the spirit of the resentful suicide, or some pvil 
fiend in its jdacc, made use of his mortal remains, 
like the Hungarian vampire, to commit his nightly 
enormities, Thorodd resolved to proceed on this 
supposition. Accordingly, he commanded the body 
to be removed from the tomb, which, such was its 
protenious' weight, could only be done by means of 
levers. Next, lie cuiisimI the accursed corpse to be 
removed to tlie. sea-shore, and there laid upon a 
large pile of blazing wood, and consumed. It was 
long ere this could he nccomplislied, for the fire 
seemed for some time to have no infiuence over 
Thorolf. He was, however, at length reduced to 
ashes, which wen; partly dispersed in the wind, and 
parllv thrown iiiKAhe sea. Aftr;r this, the Crook- 
footed Spectre was not again seen, and yet his re- 
liqiir-s continued to oecasiiiii fresh prodigies. 

WRS inilking-tirne, about nine in the evening, 
when Thorodd rctiiriu*d from the burning of Tho- 
rolfs body ; and as he rode towards the stable, a 
row, running before him, broke her foot. The cow, 
whit'h was narron, wn.q taken ; and, being too lean 
to be slaughtered, ThorodH caused her foot to bo 
hound up; and, ns soon as it was strong enough, 
she was sent to Llfarsfell to be fattened, as the pa.s- 
tiire there was as good ns on the holms. While at 
pa.siMre there, the cow often went down to the sea- 
shore. where the funeral pile of Thorolf Ba^gifot had 
been miilt, and licked the stones on the sea-beach, 
on which tlu; viiiul had scattered part of the ashes, 
nn...... .... 1... — .1...4 *1.. I .. ...i 
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her runid no\vln*re find her. After much .search to 
no puTprrse, lliev at Inst gave her up for lost, sup- 
posing she miisl either have been dead or stolen. 

little before the /oMiiiie, one morning us the neat- 
herd at EfiTstead was going ns usual to the cow- 
house, he saw the hroken-fuoted cow, that hod been 
so industriously sought for, standing before the 
door. Turning her into the eow-hoiise, and tying 
her lip, he earritnl the news to Tiiorodd, who, enter- 
ing file row-house, ond viewing and handling the 
row, discovered that she was with calf, and there- 
fore not fit for a mart, especially as ho had flesh 
enough besides for his family. About the end of the 
following spring, she had a 9{ccy-calf,'anil shortly 
.. K.ill ....ir I...... .r...* *1.. ....... 


«w 1.1- (ueseni an old enrline, who liad been' tfsier- 
inother to Thorodd, and was now become blind. 
In her younger days she had been reputed to have 
the second sight ; hut as she grew old, her predic- 
tions were regarded as the ravings of dotage, although 
many of them were veri fil'd by the events. The calf, 
with his legs hound, being laid on the floor, bcllow- 
I'd aloud, on which the enrline, in the greatest ter- 
ror, cried out, “ That is the low of an Klf s Imp, and 
of no earthly creature; and you will do well to 

* TIm follttwins leirend of tho Elf Bull wiw omitted in the ori- 
irinal wki'trh of this titllo work. h^'iiiiHO the etory occiinod in 
nniitiHir ruift of tho IVortiH'm Aiiluiuitifa, in illuri/ralion of the 
riirioui Danifih ballad of Roamnr Halniand. It is now reatonid to 
the work of whirli it is a part, and it w pnipcr to any. tlinl tlu. 
ii'Xnnd ia idvpii. with tlw cxi'optioii of aonin of thu rhymra. from 
the vrnion of Mr. Robert Jiunwkun, by whom it hu< truuslatod 
from Uio Iculoiidic. . * 
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destroy it immediately!” Thorodd aaid it would be 
a piiv to kill such a tine calf, wliicli, if properly ta- 
ken care of, must turn o-.sl .an exeellent steer The 
calf then lowed a second time ; on which the ear- 
line threw away what she hod in lit-r hand^ and said, 

“ Aly bnirii ! leulie calf be killed ; lor if hv is browKhi 
up, w.* shailvil one day have cr^t eaiise to me 
it.”- “Well, nurse, since vou w'lll have il so, said ■ 
Tho Olid, ” he shall be killed ” Both eiilvea were : 
then taken out of the room, and Thorodd aave or- ■ 
deis to kill the /yucy, and carry the bull into the harii, 
^lo be l)rou$;lu up, with strict injtnictiuiis ^|iut nobody 
""should undeceive the old nurse. 

“ This hull-calf grew so fust, that bafore spring 
lie was full as large as those tliat had*l)oen calved 
several iiionihs before him. When let our, he ran 
very much about the meadow, and roared like a 
full-grown bull, so loud that it was heard in the 
liuiiae. Then the cnrhiie said, “ As this^iiionster is 
not killed, he will assuredly do us more iiiisehief 
than words can express !” -The calf grew apace, 
and that siiffimer was turned into a field of saved 
grass; and hy autumn, he was so large that few 
year-olds could match him. He was well-horned, 
and of all the cattle the most sleek and beauttiid to 
see, and was thence calk'd Oltvsir. Before he was 
>i.arsoId he was us large iis« (i ve- year-old ox ; 
fed uioftilv among the rows, not far from the lufus 
and as oitcn as ’i'horodd went into the. fold, (ihesir 
went CO and smelled liiiii, and licked hiscl^hes, and 
Thorodd patted him. lie was gentle as u fuiiib 
both to men and »*attle; hut when he roared, il was 
treiiiciidous, and ihetdd woman never lie.ard it with- 
out e.vpresaiii'.; the greatest coii.steriiaiioii mid hor- 
ror. W’heii (ll!l"^lr wastour years old, if women, or 
clidilrt 11, or strj|>lings, went near him. ho took no 
nolle*' of them ; iuit if iiieii ims.'<ed, he dialed 
and thtvaiciied, nml was so surly and uiiridy that | 
he would hardly suih'r himself to be driven out of 
the way. 

“(Jhesir euiiiinuing to he uiimaiiageahle, audio 
roar as lerrihly as ever, Thorodd, iimve<l hy the eon 
tmiial warning!' and npiireheiisioiis of his nurse, 
prtmiised in good earnest to slaughter him next 
autumn, as soon as he should he fat enough. But 
the old spue- wife tells him that it will he too late; 
and again hoanng iimi bellow fiercely, she broke 
forth, as usual uiiiung the Icelanders, iiilu a sort of 
poetic rail lure— 

“ 'flip hornpil innnarpli *if Ihp lirnl 
'J'liri'iitM (li'iitti til nipii ot' iiiiitfllc ; 

111! Ih'iiiIs liiHliniMs uikI niiakpK Inn lieud, 

Bi iiikeiiilKr IiIikmI lliat iiu Mh.-dl Kticil. 

Til tiipu ll>p^u liiiliMus lip.lliiwiiif-'i) biiy, 

• Tiiut I'fp rhi* «\iiiiiiii(r (if iliu li.iy. 

Till* inillcii immnlpr (liHiiiis thy lipitth — 
buutJi uru till! uunlN tlw M|iuu-witu baitii.' 

” Yon doat, nurse.” replied Thorodd, instead of 
Prophesying.” To which she replied— 

*' Ay, if her tnneme the nld wifij wag, 

TiiP>%piill her hut a ihwtiiig hog. 

Itiit on thy liliMidy iirenHt I see 
A wiiiiTiil nnsppii, unrpll liy theo. 

YhiK liidl hKiku hiiriiifully un iiitiii, 

. And I -11 diluting witinuii— keii, 

Tliiit while tliti hay is in tliu Hwntlie, 

GItcKir hIiuII do tlu'O unUadeath." 

"So it- fell out, that same summer, that one day 
after Thonyld had got the hay in the hay- field rakeii 
together, and made up into cocks, there fell n great 
deal of rain. Next morning the servants going out, 
observed (Biesir in the hay-field, diseiicuinberetl 
from tho board which, since he became vicious, had 
been fastened upon his horns, running about, over- 
turning the cocks, ind scattering the hny all over 
the field, which he had never been accustomed to do ; 
at the same time that his roarings and bcllowmgs so 
terrified the servants, that no one durst venture to 
Ko and drive him away. On their telling Thp- 
rodd what Ghcsii was doing, he ran out, and snatch- 
ing up a large birchen stake hy tho two forks, hasten- 
ed into the field, with that weapon over his shoulder, 
fo attack the bull. Glaisir, seeing this, desisted 
the havoc whiclvhe was maki^, and advanced 
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to meet his iniister, rcgardlc^ of his threats, and 
* I j**^‘** i.**-®*!*^ iiitiiuuliifc him. On this Tho- 

rofld struck him so hard between the horns, that the 
stake broke short close hy tlye forks. Glu'hir then 
rushed upon Thorodd, who, seizing hirfi liy the 
horns, turiicil Ins head aside; and iii this nianne 
they slriiu^led tor sonic rime ; (Jui'Hir always push- 
mg, and I horoild nvoidmg, till the hitter hegtiii to be 
fatigued. 1 hen riiorodd leaping upon his neck, and 
leaiimg over between Ina horns, clasped his hniida 
under his throat, which he griped with all his might, 
III hopes of siirtmg him. or tiring him out; and in 
this manlier the hull ran about the field, carrying 
him upon liis neck. 

” The servants scein;^heir master in such danger, 
and, being weaponless, not daring to interfere, ran 
home to arm thcinsulves, and returned with spears 
and other weapons. When the bull saiv that, he 
stooped his head between his legs, and shook it till 
he gut one of his horns under Thorodd, then rais^ 
it w'lth a jerk so suddenly, that he threw up Tho- 
rodd's legs, so that he stood almost upon his head 
upon the hull's neck. When his legs fell down 
again, Glmsir stooped his head omv more, and 

f itriu'K liAi^wilh his other horn in the belly, goring 
lini so ilreadfully th^t he let go his hold, and the 
bull, roaring trciiieiicloiisly, ran along the meadow 
towards the river. The wirvnnts inirsucd him 
through a ravine of the inouiilaiii cniled Geirvaiir, 
till he reached a fen below the farm-stead of Hello, 
w'heic he run into a pool, dived, and never after 
came up again : and ever since, the fell has been 
calleil Gla'sHkellda. — Betiimiiig to the .house, they 
found Thoredd dead of his wound.”* 

The Annals proeeed to infarm us of the death of 
Snorro, during i he wilier after the death of St. Olavo, 
leaving a fiowerful and nourishing family to sup- 

f )ort the fame which he had acquired. He was 
Miricd III the church at Tiingn, which ho himself had 
foiiiulcd ; hut whcti it was removed, his bones were 
transported to its new site. From these relics the 
celebrated Snorro seemed to have been a man of or- 
dinary stature; nor, indeed, does it any where 
appear that he attained the nseendency which he 
possessed 111 the island hy personal strength, but 
rather hy that subtlely of spirit which he displi|ycd 
in conducting jiis enteniriscs, and hy his address 
and eloquence in the popular nssemhly. Although 
often engaged in feuds. Ills valour seems to havo 
been duly mingled with discretion, and the deeds of 
war for which ho was celebrated in poetry, wore 
usunljy achieved by the strong arm of some ally or 
satellite.^ He was so equal in tiis deinennoiir, that it 
was diifieult to observe what pleased or displeased 
him; slow and cautious in resolving upon revenge, 
hut tenacious and implacable in pursuing it; an ex- 
cellent counsellor to his friendg, but skilful in in- 
ducing his enemies to take nieasuri's which after- 
wards praved fatal to them. In fine, as the. eccle- 
siastical historian of Iceland sums up his attributes, 
if Snorro were not a good and pious man, he was to 
be esteemed wise, pnidciit, and sagacious, beyond 
the usual pitch of humanity. This pontifi', or prefect, 
is mentioned with great distinction in other Ice- 
landic chronicles, as well as in the Eyrbiggia- 
Soga. 

Ill the Lani'Nama Bok, part II.. chapter 13 . 
many of the forego^g incidents are nlliided to, and 
also ill the C.a^)Jkla-Saga, and the Saga of Olup 
Tbvggason. 

That such a character, partaking more of the 
iurisoonsiiltor statesman than of the warrior, should 
have risen so high in such an early priod, argues 
the preference which the Icelanders a 1 read v assign- 
ed to mental superiority over the rude attribaics of 

* geferrinr the curiouii to the notes of Mr. Jamienon, it only 
norj'Kniry ii» My Ijiw, fliut no traititiun iseouniverMul »ii ihe 
tish hixiilands anil lowluni|i»c^4a well as iii irelaial, a» tlin iN'Iict in 
a w.'iter bull ; a crunturi: j| sonic deirree siiiirraaluriil, but wt in 
part supiHised to las a rrcatitrc of this world. In Iheir belicF or 
Its (iiinlities and habits, ihn ficople among whom tlia legaml is 
rurrent, Bgnus with wonderful correctncM ; so that it would almMt 
senm that these rejiorts have la.-en founded on the oxisleiice, at a 
very distant iierioir, of some species of aniphibiuus animal, wiiieb 
has now become exUncL 
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Btrength and courape, and fiirnishcB another proof means unworthy of prai^, seems, in his petty con* 
of the early civilization of this extraonlinary com^ ton, to have had the effect produced by that of 
monwcalth. In other respects, the character of Augustus in the Roman Empire; although, more 
Snorrowas altocethvr unamiablc, and blended with guiltless than the emperor of the world, the pontifl 
strong traits of the savage. Cunning and subtlety of Ilolgafels neither subverted the liberties of his 

S hed the place of wisdom, and an earnest and country, nor bequeathed the duminntion he had ac- 
»rm attention to his own interests often, as in quired to a tyriKinical successor. His'sons succccd- 
thc dispute between Arnkill and his father, super- cd to the paternal property, but not to the political 
seded the tics of blood and friendship. Still, how- power of their fawer, and his possessions being 
ever, his selfish conduct seams to have been of more c^pially divided amongst them, they founded several 
service ,to the settlement in which he swayed, than families, long respected in Iceland as descendants o* 
would have been that of a generous and high-spirit - 1 the pontiff Siiorro. ‘ 
ed warrior who acted from the impulse of moment- 

arv passion. His ascendency, though acquired by Abbotsford, Octobeb 13,1813. 
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AN ESSAY ON CHIVALRY. 
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Ths primitive sense of this wclh-known word, 
derivi'd from the French Cheraiier, signifies merely 
cavalry, or a bo<ly of soldiers serving on horseback ; 
and it has been used in that f^crieral acceptation by 
tlie best of our poets, ancient and modern, from 
Milton to Thomas Campbell. ^ 

But the present article respects the peculiar mean- 
ing given to the word in Modern Europe, as opplied 
to the oraer of knighthood, established in almost all 
her kingdoms during the iiiidfllc ages, and the laws, 
ml* s, and customs, by whic'h it was governed. 
Those laws and customs have been long antiquated, 
but tlicir cflfccts may still be traced in Kurupcifti 
manners; and, excepting oaly the change which 
llpwed from the introduction of the Christian reli- 
gion, we know no cause which has produced such 
general and permanent difference betwixt the an- 
cients and moderns, as that which has arisen out of 
the msiitutiuii of chivalry, in attempting to treat 
this curious and important subject, rather as philo- 
sophers than as antiquaries, we cannot, however, 
ayoul going at soinc^eiigtli into the history and ori- 
gin of the institution. 

From the time that cavalry becomes used in war, 
thohoraemaii who furiiislie.s and supports a charger | 
arises, in all countries, into a person of siipcrii^r im- 
Tiprtnnce to the mere foot soldier. The apparent 
liiflicnlty of the art of training and managing in the 
held of battle an animal so Hpiritcd and active, gave 
the tnitoAoito^ EKTopt or Ihmitor et/ui^ in rude ages, a 
character of superior gallantry, while the necessary 
expense attending this mode of service attested his 
superior wealth. In various military nations, there- 
fore, we find that horsonicn arc distingiiishca as an 
order in the state; and need only appeal to the 
of ancient lloiiie as o boefy interposed be- 
twixt the senate and the people, or to the laws of 
the conquerors of New Spain, which assigned a 
double portion of spoil to the soldier who fought 
on horsi!l>ack, in support of ti proposition in itself 
very obvious. Bui, in the middle ages, the distinc- 
tion a.scribed to soldiers serving on horseback assu- 
med a very peeuliar and imposing character. Thev 
were not merely respected on account of their wenltn 
or military skill, but were bound together by a union 
of a very peculiar character, which monarchs were 
ambitious to share with the poorest of their subjects, 
and governed by laws directed to enhance, into enthu- 
siasm, the military spirit and the sense of personal 
honour «saociated with it. The aspirants to this 
dignity were not permitted to assume the sacred 
character of knighthood until after a long and 
severe probation, during which they practised, as 
acolytqs, the virtues Accessary to the order of Chi- 
valry. Knighthoofl was the goal to which the am- 
Aitioi^of every noble youth turned; and to support 
its honours, which (in theory at least) could only he 
conferred on the gallant, the modest, and the vir- 
tuous, it was necessary he should spend a certain 
time in a subordinate situation, attendant upon some 
knight of eminence, observing the conduct of his 
master, as wknt must in future be the model of 
his own, and practising the virtues of humility, 
modesty, and temperance, until called upon to dis- 
pli^ those of a higher order. , 

The general practice, of assigning some precise pe- 
riod when youths should be admitted into the society 
of the manhood of their tribe, and considered as en- 
titled to use the privileges of that more mature class, 
IS common to many primitive nations. The custom, 
also of marking the transition from the one state to 


the other, by some peculiar formality or personal cere- 
monial, seems so very natural, that it is quite unne- 
ccssary to multiply mstanees, or crowd our pages 
with the barbarous names of the nations by whom 
it has been adopted. In the gimcral and abstract^ 
dcAnition of Chivalry, whether as comprising a body 
of men whose military service was on horseback, 
and who were invested with peculiar honours ana 
privileges, or with reference to the, mode and period 
in which these distinctions and privileges were con- 
ferred, there is nothing either original or exclusively 
propty to our Gothic ancestors. It was in the sin- 
ll^Iar fillets of Chivalry,- in the exalted, enthiiaias- 
tic, and almost sniietimoniuus, ideas connected with 
its dutie^— in the singular bnlaiice wnicli its institu- 
tions oflered against the evils of the rude ages in 
which it arose, that we are to seek those iiecuhari- 
tics which render it so worthy of our ntfeiiiioii. 

The original institution of Chivalry has been often 
traced to the custom of tiie German tribes recorded 
by Tacitus. "All business," says the histuriaii, 
"whether public ur private, is traiisneted by the citi- 
zens under arms, llut it^s not the custom that any 
one shall assume the military dress or weapons 
without the anprohalion of the state. F'or this pur- 
pose, one of the chief leaders, or the fatlier or near- 
est relation of the youthful candidate, iiitrudiices him 
into the lissetii^ly^ and eotiArs on him publicly a 
buckler and javelin. These arms form the dress 
proper to manhood, and are the first honour con- 
ferred on youth. Before he reeeives them, the young 
man is but a member of his own family, hut after 
this eereinony he becomes a part of the state itself." 
{Germania Tacifi.) The records of the i^ortliern 
nation.^, though we cannot rely upon their authen- 
ticity with the same, unlimited confidence, hecauMi wo 
conceive most of the legends relating to them have 
been written at a niiich later period than the times in 
vrhich the scene is laid, may he referred to in con- 
firmation of the Roman historians. The Scandina- 
vian legends and Sagas are full of the deeds of those 
warriors whom thev termed heroes or champions, 
and who appear to have been formed into an order 
somewhat resembling that of Chivalry, and certainly 
followed the principal and most characteristic em- 
ploygient of its profession ; wandering from court to 
court and from shore to shore, bound on high adven- 
ture, and seeking, with cciual readiness, their fortunes 
in love and in war. It would not be difficult to deduce 
from this very early period some of those peculiar ha- 
bits and customs, which, brought by the Gothic con- 
querors into the provinces of the divided empire of 
Hoiiir, subsisted and became engrafted upon the in- 
stitutions of Chivalry. Tacitus, for example, in- 
forms U8L that among the Germans, and especially 
among the CaSti, every youthful champion permit- 
ted his beard and hair to grow, and did not shove 
them until hb had performed some signal fciil of 
arms. In the like manner, as the general reader 
may have learned from that irrefragable authorits^ 
Don Quixote de la Mancha, a knight who received 
his order was obliged to wear white armour, and a 
shield without a device, until, by somednring and 
distinguished achievement, he had acquired title to 
an honourable badge of distinction. If this cor- 
respondence of customs shall be thought too far 
fetched, and to® general, the next, which we aim 
derive from Tacitus, is too close to be disimted. 
The German warriors, who piqued themselves upon 
their bravery, used, at the commencement of a war, 
to assume an iron ring, after the fashion of a 
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shackle, upon their arm, which th^ did not remove 
until they had slain an'enemy. The reader may be 
pleased to peruse the following instance of a similar 
custom from the French romance of Jthan ds Sain- 
trft written in the year 1459, and supposed to be 
founded, in a meat measure, upon real incidents.* 
The hero, with nine companions at arms, four of 
whom were knights^ and five squires, vowed to car- 
ry a helmet of a particular shape, that of the knights 
having a visor of gold, and th?t of the squires a visor 
of silver. Thus armed, they were to travel from 
court to court for the space of three years, defying 
the like number of kmghta and squires, wherever 
they came, to support the beauty of their mistresses 
with sword and lance. Thq, emblems of their en- 
terprise were chained to their left shoulders, nor 
could they be delivered of them until their vow was 
honourably accomplished. Their release took place 
at the court of the Emperor of Germany, after a 
solemn tournament, and was celebrated with much 
triumph. In like manner, in the same romance, a 
Polish knight, culled the Seigneur dc Loi^lench, is 
described ns appearing at the court of Paris wearing 
a light gold chain attached to his wrist and aiikle 
in token of a vow, which emblem of bondage4m had 
sworn to wear fur five years, until he should find 
some knight or squire without reproach, by enwiin- 
tering with whom he might be delivered (such was 
the phrase) of his vow and enterprise. Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury mentions, in his Memoirs, that 
when he was made Knight of the Bath, a tassel of 
silken cordage was attached to the mantle of the 
order, which, doubtless, had originally the same sig- 
nification os the shackle worn by the Glerman cham- 
pion. The rule was, huv^ever, so far relaxed, that 
the knot was unloosed so soon as a lady of rank 
gaged her word that the new Knight of the Bath 
would do honour to the order ; and Loni Herbert, 
whoso punctilious temper set great store by the nice- 
ties of chivalrous ceremony, fails not to record, with 
becoming gratitude, the name of the honourable 
dame who became his security on this important 
occasion. 

Other instances might be pointed out, in which the 
ancient customs of the Gothic tribes may be traced 
in the history of Chival^ : but thr above are enough 
toprov^that the seeds of that singular institution ex- 
isted in the Gerniiui forests, though they did nut come 
to maturity until the destruction of tlie Koniun em- 
pire, and the establishment of the modern states of 
Europe upon its ruins. 

Having thus given a general view of the origin of 
Chivalry, wo shall, I. briefly notice the causes from 
which it drew its pecujinr characters, and the cir- 
cumstances in which it differs so widely from the 
martial character, as it existed, either among the an- 
cient Greeks and Rotnans. or in other countries 
and nations. 11. We shall attempt a general ab- 
stract of its institutions. III. The rise and pro- 
gress of Ciiivalry,— its effects upon the political 
state of Europe,— and its decay and extinction, will 
close the article. 

I. Agreeably to this general division, the general 
nature and spirit of the institution of chivalry falls 
first under our consideration. 

In every ago and country valour is held in esteem, 
and the more rude the period and the place, the 
greater respect is paid to boldness qf enterprise and 
success in battle. But it was peculiar v6 the insti- 
tution of Chivalry, to blend military valour with the 
strongest passions which actuate the human mind, 
the feelinga of devotion and those of love. The 
G^FOsks BiiQ^Roiniins fou|{ht for liberty or for coiiQiiestf 
and the knights of the middle ages for God and for 
their ladier. Loyalty to their sovereigns was a duty 
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also incumbent upon these warriors ; but although 
a powerful motive, and by which they often appear 
to have been strongly actuated, it entered less 
warmly into the composition of the chivalrous 
principle than the two preceding causes. Of patri- 
otism, considered as a distinct predilecfign to the in- 
terests of one kiif^om, we find coinpffl'atively few 
traces in the institutions of knighthood. But the 
love of personal freedom, and the obligation to 
maintain and defend it in the persons of others as in 
their own, was a duty particularly incumbent on 
thiise who ayoined the honour of (Chivalry. Gene- 
rosity, gallantry, and an unblemished reputation, 
were no less fiecessaiy ingredients in the character 
of a perfect kfiight. Ho was not called upon simply 
to practise these virtues when opportunity offered, 
but to be sedulous and unwearied in searching for 
the means of exercising them, and to push them 
without hesitation to the brink of extravagance, or 
even beyond it. Founded on principles so pure, tho 
order of Chivalry could not, in the abstny;! nt least, 
but occasion a pleasing, though a romantic deve- 
lopment of the energies of human nature. But ns, 
in actual practice, every institution becomes deteri- 
orated and degraded, wo have too much occasion to 
remark, that the devotion of the knights often de- 
generated into supefstition,— their love into licen 
tiousndss,— their spirit of loyalty or of freedom into 
tyranny and turmoil,'— their generosity and gallan 
try into hai^-^rained madness and absurdity. 

We have mentioned devotion as a principal feature 
in the character of Chivalry. At what remote period 
the forms of Chivalry were first blended with those of 
the Christian religion, would be a long and difficult 
inquiry. The religion which breathes nothing but love 
to our ncighlmur and forgiveness of injuries, was not, 
in its primitive purity, easily transferable into the 
warlike and military institutions of the Goths, the 
Franks, and the Saxons. At its first infusion, it 
appeared to soften the character of the people among 
whom it was introduced so much, ns to render them 
less warlike than their heathen neighbours. Thus 
the pagan Danes ravaged England when inhabited 
by the Christian Saxons.— the heailieii Normans 
conquered Neiistria from the Franks,— the converted 
(xoths were subdued by the sword of the heathen 
Huns,— the Visigoths of Spain fell before the Sara- 
cens. ^ But the tide soon turned. As the necessity 
of military talent and courage bccninc evident, the 
Christian religion was used by its ministers (justly 
and wisely, so far ns respected self-defence) ns an 
additional spur to the temper of tlie valiant. Those 
books of the Old Testament which Ulphilas declined 
to translate, because they afforded too much .^cl 
for the military '/cal of the ancient Goths, were now 
commented upon to animate the sinking codriigc of 
their descendants Victory and glory on earth, and 
a happy immortality after death, were promiscxl to 
those champions who should distinguish themselves 
in battle against the infidels. And who shall blame 
the preachers who held such language, when it is 
remembered that the Saracens had at one time near- 
ly possessed themselves of Aquitaine, and ths^ but 
for the successful valour of Charles Martel, Pepin, 
and Charlemagne, the crescent might have dispos- 
sessed the cross of the faif?st portion of Euri^el 
The fervent sentiments of devotion which direct 
men’s eyes toward heaven, were then justly invoked 
to unite with those which are most vaiuhble on 
earth,— the love of our country and its liberties. 

But the Romish clergy, who have in all agcsjiOB- 
sessed the wisdom of serpent^ if they sometimes 
have fallen short of the simplicity of doves, saw the 
adyantairo of converting this tempqrary zeal, which 
animat^ the warriors of their creed against the in- 
vadiiw infidels, into a permanent union of principles, 
which should blend the ceremonies of reliraous wor- 
ship with tho military establishment of the ancient 
Gkitha and Germans. The admissiog of the noble 
youth to the practice of arms wos no longer a mere 
military ceremony, where the sword or javelin was 
deliverra to him in presence of the prince or elders 
of his tribe; it became a religous rite, sanctified by 
the forma of the chk 'ch which he was in future to 
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*dcnd. The novice had to watch his arms in 
church or chapel, or at least on hallowed (tround, 
ihe nieht before he had received the h 9 noiir of 
Kiiigliuiood. He was made to assume a white dress, 
in imitation of tho neophvtes of the church, h ast 
and confession were adden to vigils : the purificntion 
of llic bath Vas iiniHised on the military, acolyte, in 
imitation of the initiatory rite of Christianity; and 
he w'HS attended by godfathers, who became secunty 
for hiif performing his militaiy vows, as sponsors 
had formerly appeared for him at baptism. In all 

E oints of ceremonial, the investiture of Chivalry wm 
ruught to resenibliC as nearly as possible, the aef- 
miniatrntions of thevacraments of tho^hiirch. The 
ceremony itself was performed, wher» circumstan- 
ces would admit, in a church or cathedral, and the 
weapons with which the young warrior was invest- 
ed were previously blessed by the priest. The oath 
of Chivalry bound the knight to d(‘fcnd the rights of 
the holy church, and to respect reli^^oiis persons 
and iiislitiitiuiis, and to obey the precepts of the 
gospel. Ifny, more, so iiitimato wus the union 
betwixt ehivnirv and religion esteemed to be, that 
the several gradations of the former were seriously 
considered ns jmrallel to those of the churcji, and 
the knight wus supposed to resemble the hisiiop iiii 
rank, duties, and privileges, while the squire and 
page corresponded to the priest and deacon. M what 
period this iniiision of religious cerenioiiial into nn 
order purely military first coiiiineneed, j^id when it 
heenriie eoinplete and perfect, would be atniriuiis hut 
a (lidieiilr si.lijeet of investigation. Down to the 
reign of Chnr'eiiiagne, and sonicw'hat hiwer. the in- 
vestiture wus of a nature purely civil; hut long be- 
fore the time of the oriisades, it had assumed the 
religious elinraetcr we have deserihed. 

The I fleet wliieh this union of religious and mili- 
tary ssi-al was likely to produce in every other <*nst», 
save that of defensive war, could not hut be unfa- 
vourable to the purity of the former. The knight, 
whose profession was war, being solemnly enlisted 
in the service of the gospel of peace, regarded infidels 
and liereties of every deseriptiuii as the enemies 
whom, ns God’s own soldier, he was called upon to 
attack and slay wherever he could meet with them, 
without deiiinnding or waiting for any other caii.se 
of quarrel than the difierence of religious faith. The 
duties of iiiornlity were indeed formally imposed on 
him by the oath of bis order, as well us that of de- 
fending the eliureh, and extirpating heresy and inis- 
helief. Ihit, in all ages, it has been usual for men to 
coinpoiind w'ith their consciences for hri'aches of 
the moral' code of religion, by a double portion of 
'/eiil for its abstract doctrines. In the middle ng(>s, 
thiif course might be pursutHl on svsteiii : for tlie 
churei^allowTd an exploit done on the infidels as a 
merit wnich might obliterate the guilt of tho most 
atrocious crimes. 

The' genius alike of the age and of the order tend- 
ed to render the zeal of the professors of Chivalry 
fierce, burning, and intolerant. If an inhdcl, says a 
great authority, impugn the doctrines of the Christ- 
ian faith before a churchman, he should reply to 
him by argument ; hnt a knight should rendj^r no 
other reason to the infidel than six inches of his fal- 
chion tlinjst into his accursed bowels. Even cour- 
tesy, and the respect dfte to ladies of high dc^ee, 
gaj-e- wav when they chanced to be infidels. The 
reiTowi)^d Sir Bevis of Haniptoun, being invited 
by the fair Prinebss Josiane to come to her bow- 
er, replies, to the Paynims who brought the mes- 


“ I will negou ono font on ground 
For to spoke with an heathen hound ; 

Unrhiistjan houndea, 1 rade yo flea. 

Or 1 yourheait'a bloode will ace.** 

This intemperate zeal for religion the knights were 
expected to maintain at every risk, however immi- 
nent. Like the early Christians, they were prohi- 
ted from aoquie8ciiig,even by silence, in the ntes of 
idolati^, although death should be the consequence 
of -their interrupting them. In the fine romance of 
Huon of BourdeauXy that champion is represented 
•a having fidled in duty to and his faith, be- 


cause he had professed himself n Saracen for the 
temporary purpose of obtaining entrance into the 
Mlace of tile Ainifil Gaudifer. “And when Sir 
Huon pass^l the third gate, he remembered liini of 
the lie he had spoken to obtain eiitrnncc into the 
nrst. Alas ! said the knight, what but destruction 
can Mtide one who has so foully falsified and denied 
nis faith towards Him who has done so much for 
His mode of repentance was truly chival- 
rous. When he came to the gate of the last inte- 
nt enclosure of the eastle, he said to the waider, 
Pagan, accursed be thou of God, open the gate.’* 
When he entered the hall where the pagan monarch 
was seated in full state, he struck otf, without ceremo- 
ny, the head of the pagan lord who sat next in rank to 
him, exclaiming at thissame time with a loud voice, 
“ God, thou host given me griici* well lo coiiitnencc 
my emprise ; may our Redeemer grant me to bring 
it to an honourable conclusion !’’ Many such pas- 
sages might he quoted to show the outrageous na- 
ture of the zeal which was supposed to actiiati? a 
Christinn knight. But it is needless to ransack 
works of fietion for this purpose.^ The real history of 
the Ousades, founded on tlie spirit of Cliivolry, and 
on the restless and intolerant zeal which was blend- 
I'fl by flia chiirrlimen with this military estahlish- 
iiieiit, are an authentic and fatal proof of the same 
facta. The hair-hrained and adventurous character 
of these enterprises, not less than the promised par- 
dons, indulgences, and remissions of the ehurc.i, 
rendered tlierii dear to the warriors of the rnidcilo 
ages ; the idea of rc-e.stublishing the Christian re- 
ligion in the Holy Land, and wresting the tomb of 
Christ from the infidels, made king.s, princes, and 
tiohles, blind to its hazards ; and they rushed, army 
after army, to Pidcstiiie, in iho true spirit of Chi- 
valry, whose faithful professors felt themselves the 
rather called upon to undertake an ndviMiture, from 
the peculiar dangers which surrounded it, and the 
numbers who had fallen in previous nttenipfs. 

It w.as after th^ conquest ofeihe iltdy F.nnd that 
the union between tenipunil and spiritual Chiviilrv 

’ ihet r... - - “ - 

tic establishments) became perfect, by the institu- 
tion of the two celehnited military orders of monks, 
thcKnightsTeniplnr and Knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, who, renouilL'iiig (at least in terms) the uoiiip, 
power, and pleasures of the world, and taking upon 
thciiiselves the monastic vowsof celibacy, purilv, and 
obedience, did not cease lo remain soldiers, and ilireet- 
ed their whole energy against the 8nraccns. The his- 
tory of these onlers will be found in its proper place in 
this work ; but their existence is here noticed ns il- 
lustrating our general proposition concerning tho 
union of devotion and chivalry. A few general re- 
marks will close this part of the subject. 

The obvious danger of teaching a military body to 
consider themselves as missitaianes of religion, and 
boiindjo spread its doctrines^ is, that they arc sure 
to ciiimoy in its service their swords and lunecs. 
The end is held to sanctify tho means, and the 
slaughter of thousands of infidels is regarded as an 
iiidinercnt, or rather as a meritorious action, provi- 
ding it may occasion the conversion of the remnant, 
or the peopling their land with professors of u purer 
faith. The wars of Charlemagne in Saxony, the 
massacres of the Albigcnscs in the south of France, 
the long-continued wars of Palestine, all served to 
illustrate die dangers resulting from the doctrine, 
which inculcated religion not as a check upon the 
horrors and chines of war, but as itself its most 
proper and legitimate cause. The evil may be said 
to have survived the decay of Chivalry, to have ex- 
tended itself to the New world, and to have occa- 
sioned those horrors with which is was devastated 
for ages after its first discovery. The Spanish con- 
querors of South America were not, indera, knights- 
errant, but the nature of their enterprises, os well as 
the mode in which they were conducted, partook 
deeply of the spiiitof Chivalry. In no countiy of 
Europe had this spirit sunk so deeply and spread so 
wide as in Spain. The extra vngant positions re- 
fqjccting the point of honour,, and the romantic sum- 
mons which Chivaliy proclaimed to deeds of danger 
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and glory, suited the ardent and somewhat oriental 
character of the Spaidards, a people more remark- 
able for force of imagination, and depth of feeling, 
than for wit or understanding. CJhivairy, in Spain, 
was einbiltcred by a double proportion of intolerant 
bigotry, owing to their constant and inveterate w'nrs 
with tlic Moorish invaders. The strain of senti- 
ment. therefore, which Chivalry inspired, continued 
for a long time to mark the manners of Spain after 
the decay of its positive institutions, ns the beams of 
the sun tinge the hori'/on after the seating of its orb. 
The warriors whom she sent to the New World 
sought and found marvels which rcsemhliHl those of 
TOinance; they achieved deeds of valour against 
such odds of numbers as arc only ree«»rded m the 
annals of knight-errantry ; ahd, alas ! they followed 
their prototypes in that indillereiiee for himian life, 
which is the usual eonipanion of intolerant zciil. 
Avarice, iiideeil, bniught her more sordid shatlcs to 
complete the gloomy picture ; and avarice was un- 
known to the institutions of Chivalry. The same 
intolerance, however, wliieli overthrew the altars of 
the Indians by violciu’c, instead of n^ssailing their 
errors by reason, and wliieli_ iniimted to thorn as 
crimes tiieir ignorance of a religion which limi never 
been preached to them, and llieir rejeelifrti of spe- 
culalivo doctrines of faith propounded by persons 
whose practice was so ill ealciilated t*i re<*omincnd 
them - all rliesc inay .be traced to the spirit of 
Chivalry, and the military devotion of Us profea- 

Tlic religion of the knights, like that of the times, 
was debased by superstition. Kaeii eliaiimioii bad 
his favourite saint, to whom he adilressetl himself 
upon special occasions of danger, and to wiioin, 
after the itillucnee of Ids lady’s tyos, In* was wont 
to ascribe the iionour of Ids eoih[uest. St. Michael, 
the leader of banded Seraphim, and the personal 
luuagjinist of Satan,- -St. George, St. James, and 
St. Martin, all of wdiom popular faith had invested 
with the bonours or Chivalry, -were friMnientlv se- 
lected as the appropriate champions of the militant 
adventurer.s yet on earth. The knights used their 
names adjected to their own, as their insignia, 
w'ateli-word, or signal for battle. K.lward III., 
lighting valiiuitly in a night skirndsh before the gales 
of Calais, was heard to aeeonfpaiiy each blow he 
struck with the invocation of his tutelar saints, Ila ! 
Saint Edward! hn ! St. George! Hut the Virgin 
Mary, to whom their superstition ascribed the tpiali- 
tica of youth, beauty, niid sweet ulss, wliieii they 
prized in their terrestrial mistresses, was an especial 
object of the devotion of the followers of Chivalry, 
as of all either good Catholics. Tournaments were 
undertaken, and feats of arms ])<‘rroriried in her 
honour, as in that of an earthly mistress; and the 
veneration with winch she was reganled seems 
occasionally to havrf' partaken of the eliaraetcr of 
romantic affection. She was often held ta return 
this love W singular marks of her favour and pro- 
lection. During an expedition of the Christians to 
the const of Africa, Eroissart informs us that a 
large black dog was fre<iuently sr:on in their camp, 
which barked furiously whenever the inlidids ap- 
proached it by night, and rendered such service, to 
the Christian adventurers by its vigilance, that 
with one eonsciit they named it “ The Dog of our 
Lady.” 

But although, ns is incidental tb h\2Kinit institu- 
tions, the mixture of devotion in the military cha- 
racter of the knight degenerated info brutal intole- 
rance and superstition in its practical effects, nothing 
could be more beautiful and praiseworthy than the 
theory on which it was grounded. That the soldier 
drawing the sword in defence of his country and its 
liberties, “r of the oppressed innocence of anmeels, 
widows and orphams or in support of religious 
rights, for which those to whom they belonged were 
disiiiialified by their profession to combat in person, 
—that he should blend with all fne feelings which 
these offices inspired, a deep sense of devotion, ex- 
alting him above the advantage and even the fame 
which he himself might, denve from victonr, . and 
giving diginity t) defeat itself, as a lesson ox divine 
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chastisement and humiliation; that the knight on 
whose valour his countrymen were to rely in dan- 
ger should set them an example in observing the 
duties and precepts of religion.— are cireumstances 
so well qualified to soften, to dignify, and to grace 
the profession of arms, that wc can^o,( but regret 
their tendency degenerate into a fl&rocious pro- 
pensity to bigotry, persecution, and intolerance. 
Such, however, is th^ fate of all human institutions, 
which, however fairly framed in theory, are in prac- 
tice too often corrupted hy our evil passions, until 
4ie results which fliiw from them become the very 
reverse of 'what was to have been expected and 
desired. *> 

The next ftigredient in the spirit of Chivalry, se- 
cond in force only to the religious zeal of its profes- 
sors, and fn^fjiiehtly predominating over it, was a 
devotion to the female, sex, and particularly to 
her whom 4‘aeh knight selected ns the chief ob- 
ject of his affection, of a nature so extravagant 
and unbounded us to approach to a sent of idol- 
alry. 

The original source of this sentiment is to be 
foimd, like that of (ffiivalry itself, in the customs and 
Imldts of the iiorthoni trihc.s, who possessed, even 
in their rudest state, so inaiiy hunonrable niid manly 
distinctions, over nl^ the other nations in the same 
stngeMf soei*'ty. The clinste and temperate habits 
of these youth, and the opinion thatit wnsdiKhonoiir- 
ahle to hold, st'ximl iiitereoursu until the twentieth 
year was attained, was in the highest degree fa voiir- 
nhle nut only to the morals and licnlth of fho 
ancient Gi'rmaiis, hut must have contributed greatly 
to place their ieniah'S in that dignified and n'sju’et- 
ahle rank which they held- 111 society. Nothing 
(ends soniucli to blunt the feeling.s, to harden the 
heart, and (o destroy the imagination, as the wor- 
ship of the Vaga Venus in early youth. Wherever 
women have been considcTcd as the early, willing, 
and aeeominodatiiig slaves of the voluptuousness of 
the other sex, their cliunieter has become degraded, 
and tliey have sunk into domestic drudges and 
bondswomen among the poor, -the captives of a 
harem among the. more wealthy. On the other 
hand, the men, easily and early cloyed with indul- 
gences, which soon lose their poignniiejr wIumi the 
senses only are interested, hceome lirst indifferent, 
then harsh and hnital, to the imfortunate slaves of 
dieir pleasures. The sated lover,— and perhaps it 
is the most brutal part of humanity,— is soon con- 
verted into the eaprieioiis tyrant, like the successful 
seducer of the modern poet. 

“ Tliircl 1 with their feare nnd terrora to licliold 
Tim c:iii4i; of all, the tUithluoM li>vcr cold, , 

liiipiitii'iit Rniwii nlcwrv wIhIi duiiiod. 

And harnly i;ivd, iKM)tlii;a luid eratitiod.” 

CiiADBB's Horouffh, p. 213. 

llnbitiial iiidulgi'nce seeks change of objects to re- 
lieve satiety. Hence polygamy, and all its brutal- 
izing consequences, which were happily unknown to 
our Gothic ancestors. The virtuous and manly re- 
straints imposed on their youth were hifinly calcu- 
lated to exal t the rharocter of both sexes; and espe- 
cially to raise the females in their own eyes and 
those of their lovers. They were led to regard them- 
selves, not ns the passive slaves of pleasure hut as 
the objects of a prolonged and respectful affection, 
which could only be finally gratified when rheir 
lovers had attained the age of mature reason, and 
were capable to govern and to defend the family 
which should arise around them. With the young 
man iinaginatioii and sentiment combined to heigh- 
ten his ideas of a pleasure which nature instructed 
him to seek, and which the wise laws of his coun- 
try prevented him from prematitdy aspiring to 
Aharc. To a youth so situated, the maiden on whom 
he placed his affections became an object of awe as 
well as of affection ; the passion which he indulged 
for her was of a nature as timid and pure as engroa- 
8in.g and powerful ; the minds of the purties became 
united before the joining of their hands, and a 
moral union preceded the mere intercourse of the 
sexes. 

The marriages fo^ped under these wise auspices 
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irerc, In gcncrnl, hnppy and afTectionnto. Adultery 
was infrequent, and punished with the utmost rigour; 
nor eoiild she who had undergone the penalty of 
such a crime find a second husband, how»cyer dis- 
tingui.'ilied by benuiy, birth, or wonltli. (Taciti Ger- 
niiinia.) Tik »we and devotion with which the 
bivor had r<^ard<’d his destined hiidc during the 
years iii which the (lernian youth were enjoined 
et lil>ae\\ hceamc regard and nfleationin the husband 
towanfs the sharer of his labours and the mistress 
of his lioiisehold. The matron nioiiituincd that rank 
society which love had nssii^ied To the maiden. 
jV< me then, says the Homan historian, flared tori- 
III;* the sacred union of marriage, o^to term an 
iniiinircinent of its laws a compliance w*nh the man- 
ners of the age. Tlie German wife, once married, 
seldom i*mleavoureil to form a second union, but 
coiitiui'cd, in honoured widowhood, to direct and 
manage the family of her deceased huslicnd. This 
haliiiii:i) subjection of sensuality to sentiment, 
these plain, ^jsiiiipie, virtuous, and temperate ninn- 
m rs ijf the (rermaii women, placed the females in 
that high lank ot soejely which the sex oecupii'S 
wIk'U iis eoudaet is estimable, and from which it as 
ei rtainly deeliius in ages or climates prone to luxu- 
rious iiiJiilgfuee. The siiiierintcndeiiee of the di»- 
adairs was assigned to tli? (iennan women, 
a dufv 111 wliieli ilie men .seldom interfered, nflle.ss 
w lieu n iidered by age or wounds iiieapahle of war- 
fare. They were capable, of exercising tlv^supnunc 
authorily in their tiihe, and of holding the honours 
of lUeprieHthood. Hut theintliieneeof the women in 
a (.b-rnian iiibe, as well as their duties in war, will be 
lies! iinder>tood fVoiii the wonis of Taeiliis. •' Jt is 
till' {irnuipal iiieileuieni^to tlio courage of the Ger- 
iiiiiMs, ihiit ill battle iheir separate trooiis or eoluniiis 
iip' not a •Tanged fironiiseuousl> as chanee directs, 
hut eoii^ist e;u h of a united fa uiilv, or elan, with its 
relaiiw-^. .Their most precious pledges arc piaet'd 
ill tile \i(initv, whence may ho heard the cries of 
tiieu- reioub'**, (lie. vvailmgsof their infiiiits, whoiiieae.h 
ae»*oaiii-^ llie most sacred witnesses and the denr- 
I .'.t eiilouHid of his valour. The wounded repair to 
tiieir iiiotheis and spou.«4es, w'lio hesitate not to num- 
ia r iliiir w'ouiids, uml to suck the blood that flows 
fioiM tlierii. The foiiuilos carry refreshment to 
those engaged in the contest, and eiicoiirugo flieiii 
Ijy llieir exliortatioris. It is related, that armies, 
when disordered, and about to give way, havorc- 
iiewi'd the eoiiiesf, at the instance of the women ; 
Jiiovcfl by the earnestness of their entreaties, their 
e.\|ii!M'd bosoms, and the danger of approaching 
■‘■apiiviiy ; -a Hooin which they dread more on ac- 
eoiiut^of their reiiiales than even on their own ; - 
iusoiniieh, that these German estates are most ef- 
feetiiallv hound to obedience, ariiong the nimiher of 
whose liosiages there arc noble damsels as well os 
iii-. M. They deem, indeed, that there resides in the 
fernnli* six something sacred and capable of presa- 
guig ilie future ; nor do they scorn their advice or 
lle^deet their responses. In the time of Vespasian 
>ve have aciA Velloda long hold the rank of a deity 
in niost^of tlfo Geriiinn states ; and, in former limes, 
they veneraleil Aurinia and other females ; neithrr, 

’ howi'ver, from mere flattery, nor yet in the charac- 
ter of actual goddesscj.” • 

The lalos and Sagas of the north, in which 
letualigif often act the mpst distinguished part, might 
also be qi«>ted as proofs of the rank whien they held 
in society. We find them separating the most des- 
perate frays by their presence, their command.^ or 
their mantles, which they threw over the levelled 
weapons of the combatants. Nor were their rights 
leas extensive than their authority. In the Eyrbig- 
gm^Saga we are Afomied, that Thordisa, the mo- 
ther of the celebrated Pontiff Snorro, and wife 
of Bifirko of llclgafcls, received a blow from her 
uusbiiiid. The provocation was strong^ for the 
matron had, in the husband’s house and at his table, 
attempied to stfib his ^cst Eyalf Graic, on account 
9.1 his having slain one of her relations. Yet so 
Attle did this provocation justify the offence, that, 
HI the prc.sence of the comitia, or public assembly of 
mu tribe, Thordisa invoked witiiMsea to bear testi- 


moiiyi that she divorced her liushand on account 
of lus having raised his hand "against her person. 
And such were the rightsof ti northern mater /ami- 
that the divoree and a division of goods ini- 
niediately took jilnee hetwi'en the husband and w'ifc, 
although the viojenee of w'liicii Thordisa com- 
plained was occasioned by her own utteiniit to mur- 
der a guest. 

We nave trneed the ideas of the Gothic tribes on 
this nnportaiu point ike. more at length, hecanse 
they show, that tin* ehuracter of veneration, sane 
fity, and inviolability, atinehed to the female cha- 
racter, together with tlie iiiiportaiil part UHsigiu'd to 
them in soeiety, were brought with tlieni from their 
native forests, and had existence long before the 
chivalrous institutions in wliieli thiy made so re- 
murkablo a feature. They easily beeimie unialgii- 
iiiafed ill a system so well fit ted to adopt whatever 
was ronnintie and enthusiiistic in manners or seiiti- 
nienl. Amid the various duties of knighthood, 
that of protecting the female sex, re.speelmg their 
pi‘rsons, and reilressiiig their wrongs, heeoimng 
the eliampi ni of their cause, and the ehnstiser 
of those by wliotn they were injured, was represent- 
ed as on^of the jirincipal ohjei'ls of the iiisiitiiiion, 
Their oath *l>ound the new-iiuide knights to defend 
the eaiiseofall women witlioiit cxeeptiuii ; and the 
most pressing w'ay of coniiiring them to grant a 
boon, was to implore it in tlie name of God and the 
ladies. The cause of a distresswi lady w'as, in tnany 
inslaiiees, iin'frrnhle to that even of the eountry to 
wliieli iht* knight belonged. Thus, the Ciiptal do 
Uiiehe, though an Knglisli subjeel, did not hesitate 
to unite lus troops with lltose of the (^omptede Foi.v, 
to relieve, the Indies in a French town, where they 
were besieged and AieMteiieir wilh violence by the 
insurgent peasantry. 'I’he looks, the words, the 
si.gn of a lady, w'cro aeeoiiiited to iiiake knights at 
time of iiceif perform double th(‘ir usual deeds of 
streiigtli and valour. At tournaments and in com- 
bats, tlio voices of Pile Indies wt‘re board like those 
of the (Iennan females in former battli s, calling on 
the knights to remeiiihcr tiuir lame, and exert 
thenii-elves to the uttermost. “'rhiiik, gentle 
knights,” was their cry, “upon the wool of your 
breasts, the nerve of vour arms, the love you eherish 
in your hearts, and n<) valiantly, for ladies hehold 
you.” The eorro.sponding shouts of the eomlmt- 
aiitg were, “ Love of ladies ! Death of warriors ! 
On, valiant knight.s, for you fight under fair eyes.” 

Where the honour or love of a Indy was at stake, 
the fairest prize was held out to the victorious knight, 
and champions from every quarter were sure to Inist- 
im to eoiunat in a cause so jiopiiinr. (Jliaucer, when 
he de.seribes the assembly of the knights who ennie 
w'jfh Areiie and Palcinon to fight for llie love of the 
fail I'hnilie^ describes the manners of his age in tho 
following lines, • 

'*For nvnrv knitrlit rliat Icivofl Rhiviilry, 

And woulil hi<i liinrikr*^ linvi* n ]Mir>.«.'iril nnirie, 

Hath pruy’d tliiit ho rniyht brn of thiil (riinn*, 

Ami w’l'll wan Inin that tliprpto rhiiNi>ii wan. 

For if (here fell tu'iiiumiw biirIi a ciihp, 

Yo knowon wl‘ 11 llmt every IiihIv kniyht 
Tliut luvidh purnimHir, mid liiilfi Iiih init,'ht, 

Wore It ill Enia'llomk*. or ullcawhorci, 

They wiiiild iiir Ihiinkcii willcn to he tliuro. 

'J'u fiirht for a lady I Ah I HuiiGrlioito, 

It w'aa a lusty sight fur to 

It is needless to i\^i]ltiply quotations on a subject so 
trite and vAjllfimown. The defence of the femalo 
sex in general, tke regard due to their honour, (ho 
subservience paid to their commands, the reverent 
awe and courtesy, which, in their presence, forbear 
all unseemly words and actions, were so blended 
with the institution of Chivalry, as to form its very 
essence. • 

But it was n<ft enough that the " very perfect, gen- 
tle knight,” should reverence the fair sex in general. 
It was essential to his character that he should se- 
lect, as his proper ckpice, ” a lady and a love,”' to bo 
the polar star of his thoughts, the mistress. of hia 
affections, and the directress or his actions. In her 
service, he was to observe the duties of loyalty, faith, 
secrecy, and reverence. Without such an cniperess 
of his heart, a knight, in the phrase ol tho times 
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was a ship without a rudder, a horse without a bri- 
dle, a swonl withobt a hilt; abcini(, inshoit, de- 
void of that rulinc guidance and intelligence, vaich 
ought to inspire his bravery, and direct h's at ions. 

The Oame des Belles Cousines, having cast her 
eyes upon the little Jean de Saiiitri.*, th<’n a page of 
honour at court, demanded of him tl a name ut his 
mistress and his love, on whom his aflections were 
fixed. The poor boy, thus pressed, replied, that the 
first object of his love was the ladjr his mother, and 
the next his sister Jacqiielitfe. “ Joiivencel,” replied 
the inquisitive lady, who had her own reasons fiir 
not being contented with this simple answer, “ wedo 
not now talk of the aflcctioii due to your mother and 
sist(‘r ; 1 desire to know the name of the lady whom 
you love paramours." ‘^Iii faith, niadniii,” said 
the poor page, to whom the mysteries of chival- 
ry, as well us of love, were yet unknown, “ I love 
no one pur amours " — “ Ah, false geiitloman, and 
traitor to the laws of chivalry,” returned the lady, 
” dare you say that you love no lady '? well may we 
perceive your falsehood and era veil spirit by such an 
avowal. Whence were derived the great valour and 
the high aehieveineiits of Luiieclot, of (aawain, of 
Tristrein. of Giron the Courteous, and of^ither he- 
roes of the Round Table,— whence these of Patk* 
thus, and of so many other valiant knights and 
squires of this realm, whose names I could enume- 
rate hud I time. — whence the exaltation of many 
whom 1 myself nave known to arise to high dignity 
and renown— except from their aniiiiuting desire to 
maintain themselves in the grace and favour of their 
Indies, without which inainspring to exertion and 
valour^ they must have remained unknown and 
iiisigriifioant? And do you. coward page, now dare 
to aver, that you havb no ladH» and desire to have 
none 1 , Hence, false heart that thou art.” To avoid 
these bitter reproaches, the simple page named as 
nis lady and love, paramours^ Matheliiie dcCoucy, 
A child of ten years old. The answer of the Dame 
des Belles Coiisiiits, after she bed indulged in the 
mirth which his answer prompted, instructed him 
how to ulaec his affections more advaiitagcously ; 
and ns the former part of the quotation may show 
the reader how essential it was to the profession of 
chivalry, that everyone of its professors should elect 
a Iwiy of his affections, that ifhich follows explains 
tlie prineiplos on which his choice should be regula- 
ted. ” Mai lieline,” said the lady, ”is indeed a pretty 
girl, and of high rank, and better lineage than ap- 
pertains to you. But what good, what profit, what 
honour, what advantoge, what comfort, what aid, 
what council for advancing you in the ranks of chi- 
valry, can yon derive from such a choice 7 Sir. you 
ought to choose a lady of high and noble blood, 
who lias the talent and means to counsel, and aid 


whi(‘li you bear to her. For, believe, there is no lady, 
however cruel and haughty, but through length of 
faithful service will be brought to acknowledge and 
reward loyal affection with some portion of pity, 
compassion^ or mercy. In this manner, you will at- 
tain the praise of a worthy knight ; and till you fol- 
low such a course, I would not give an apple for 
you or your achievements.’ ’ The lady then proceeds 
to lecture the acolyte of Chivalry at considerable 
length on the seven mortal sins, apd the way m 
which the true aniorous knight may Eschew commis- 
sion of them. Still, however, thd saving grace in- 
culcated m her sermon was fidelity and secrecy in 
the service of the mistress whom he should love par 
amours. She proves, by the aid of quotations from 
the ScriptuFC, the fathers of the church, and the an- 
cient ^ilosophers, that the true and faithful lover 
can never fall into the crimes of Pride, Anger, Envy, 
Sloth, or Gluttony. From each of these his true 
faith is held to warrant and defend him. Nay, so 
pure was the nature of the flano which she recom- 
mended, that she maintained it to be inconsistent 
even with the seventh sin of Chambering and Wan- 
tonnesB, to which it might aeom too nearly allied, 
least disbonea ^ thought or action was, accord- 


ing tc- 1 tr doctrine sufficient to forfeit the chivalrous 
loi' T thi favour of his lady. It seems, however, that 
the greo ter part of her charge concerning inconti- 
nence is levellcrl against such as haunted the recep- 
tacles of open vice; and that she reserved an excep- 
tion (of which, in the course of the history, she 
made liberal use) in favour of the infej^Jourse which, 
in all love, honour, and secrecy, might take place, 
when the favoured and faithful knight had obtained, 
by long service, lh6 boon of amorous mercy from 
the lady whom he loved par amours. The last en 
couragement whicluthe Dame des Belles Coiisirtes 
‘held out to Saintrif, in order to excite his ambition,' 
and induce, him to fix his passion upon a lady of ele- 
vated hirthf rank, and sentiment, is also worthy of 
being quoted, since it shows that it was the pre- 
rogative of Chivalry to abrogate the distinctions of 
rank, and elevate tlie hopes of the knight, whose 
sole patrimony was his anns and valour, to the 
high- born ^irid princely dame, bcibre whom he car- 
ved as a sewer. 

” How is it possible for me,” replied poor Saintre, 
after having heard out the unmerciful long lecture of 
the Dame des Belles Cousines, “ to find a lady, such 
as you describe who will accept of my service, and 
recitiitc the aflection of such a one as 1 am 
“And why should, you not find her ?” answered the 
lady, preceptress. “Arc you not gently born 7 Are 
you nut a fair and proper youth 7 Have yon not eyes 
to look on her- -cars to hear her— a tongue to plead 
your caush to her— hands to serve her- -feet to move 
at her bidding— body and heart to accomplish loyal- 
Iv her commands? And, haying all these, can you 
doubt to adventure yourself in the service of any 
lady whatsoever 7” ^ 

In these extracts arc painted the actual manners 
of the age of Chivalry. The necessity of the perfect 
knight liaving a mistress, whom he loved par 
amoursi tlie duty of dedicating his time to obey tier 
commands, however capricious, and his strength to 
execute extravagant feats of valour, which might 
redound to her prnisf;,— for nil that w'us done for her 
sake, and under her auspices, was counted her 
merit, as the victories of their generals were ascribed 
to the Roman Emperors,— was not a wit less ne- 
eessary to complete the character of a good knight 
than the Dame des Belles Cousines represented it. 

It was the especial pride of each distinguished 
champion, to maintain, against all others, the supe- 
rior worth, beauty^ and accomplisliments of his 
lady ; to bear her picture from court to court, and 
support, with lance and sword, her superiority to all 
other dames, abroad or at home. To break a spear 
for the love of their ladies, was a challenge courte- 
ously givem and ^iitly accepted, among all true fol- 
lowers of Chivalry ; and history and romance arc 
alike filbnl with the tilts and tournaments which 
took place upon this argument, which was ever rea- 
dy and ever acceptable. Indeed, whatever the sub- 
ject of the tournament had been, the lists were never 
closed until a solemn course had been mode in ho- 
nour of the ladies. ^ 

There were knights yet more adventurous, who 
jought to distinguish themselves by singular and 
uifcommon feats of arms in honour of their mistress- , 
cs ; and such was usually the cause of the whim- 
sical and extravagant vows of arms which wc have 
subsequently to notice. To combat against extrava- 
gant odds, to fight amid tho press of armed knights 
without some essential part of their amfour, to do 
some deed of audacious valour in face of friend and 
foe, were tho services by which tho knights strove ■ 
to recommend themselves, or which their mistresses 
(ve^ justly so called) imposed on them as proofs of \ 
their afTection. 

On such occasionsL the favoured knight, as he 
wore the colours and badge of the lady of his affec- 
tions, usually exerted his ingenuity in inventing ^ 
some device or cognisance which might express % 
their love, either openly, as boasting of it in the eye ^ 
of Che world, or in such mysterious mode of indica- ' 
tion as should only be understood by the beloved \ 
person, if circumstances did not permit an avowal of » 
liis passion. Among the earliest instances of the ■ 
V 
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•e of the English language, at the court of the Nor- mala as they sprang at him s snatched up the gloves 
tian monarcns, is the distich painted in the shieln and regained the outside of the palisade. But when 
«f Edward III. under the figure of a white ^an, be- m safety, he proclaimed aloud, that what he had 
fig the devirc which that warlike monarch wore at achieved was done for the sake of his own repu- 
f tourney at Windsor. tation, and not for that of a false lady, who could, 

ShAwi the white swan, ^ lot her sport and cold-blooded vanity, force a brave 

BrGodhiiiiauMain^ymui.''* man on a duel so desperate. And, with the aji- 

The choice of these devices was a very serious nlniiw of all that were present, he renounced her 
matter; and the usurpation of ISuch as any knight love for ever. 

had previously used and adopted, was often the foiin- 1 his, however, was an uncommon circumstance, 
dation of a regular quarrel, of f\^ich many instances In general, the lady was supposed to have her lo- 
'oe<Mir in Froissart and other writers. » • Ver s character ns niiieh at heart as her own, and 

The ladies, bound as they were in yonour to re- to mean by pushing him upon enterprises of hazard, 
quite the passion of their knights, wqre wont, on only to give liiin an opportunity of meriting her 
such occa.sions, to dignify them by the iircseiit of a go<jd graces, which sluscould not with honour eon- 
senrfi riband, or glove, which was to be worn in the fer upon one undistingiiislied by «lerds of chivalry, 
press of battle and toiiriinnient. These marks of fa- An afiectiilg instance is given by Godseroft. 
vourthey distil ayed on their heiinets, and they were At the time when the Scotch were struggling to 
accounted the nest incentives todccilS of valour, recover their country from the usurpation of Ed ward 
Tile rastom appears to have prevailed in Fraiicd to I., the Castle of Douglas was re^atedly garrisoned 
a bite periiti, though polluted with the grossness by the English, and these gariuons were us fre- 
so often mixed with the afiected refinenieiU und qiiently siirprisefl, and cut to pieces,, by the good 
gallantry of that nation. In the attack made by Lord James of Douglas, who, lying ia themoun- 
the Duke of Biickiiighniri upon the Isle of ilhe, fa- tainoiis wilds of (.'airntiihle, and favoured by them- 
voiirs were found on the persons of many of the Ltelligeni”; which he maintained among his vassal^ 
French soldiers who fell at the skirmish on the land - 1 took opportunity of the slightest relaxation of vijgi- 
iiig; but for the. manner in which they were dis]yi.sed, lance to surprise the fortress. At length, a lair 
W'e are compelled to refer to Howel iiiiil Wilson. dame of England announced to the numerous suit- 
Sonictiines the ladies, in conferring tliwe tokens ors who sought her hand, that she would confer it 
of their favour, clogged them with the most extra- on the man who should keep the perilous (];n.stlc of 
vngnnt and sc/ere conditions. But the lover had Dougins (so it was cnlh^d) for a year and a day. 
tliis advantage ;n such cases, that if hi; ventured to The knight who undertook this dangerous task /it 
encounter the hazard imposed, and chanced to siir- herrtniuest, discharged his duty liken careful soldier 
vive it. he had, aecurdigg to the fashion of the age, for several iiionth.s, and the lady, relenting at tlio 
the right of exacting, from the lady, favours corres- | prospect of his co^iiuied absence, sent a letter to 
ponding 111 importiinee. The aiitials of Chivalry | recall him. declaring she held bis probation ns ac- 
nboiin.(i with stories of cruel and cold fair ones, who coiiiplisbed. In the mean lime, however, he had rc- 


iipon their unexpected snucess, caught in their own 
snare, and, ns Indies who would not have their name 
inadi’ the theme of reproach by every riiinstrel, com- 
pelled to recoiiipenso the deeds which their cham- 
pion had achieved in their name. There are instances 
III which the lover ii.sed his right of reprisals with 
some rigour, as in the w'ell-knuwn fabliau of the 
three knights and the shift ; in which n lady propo- 
ses to her three lovers, succe.ssively, the task of en- 
tering, iinariiied. into the melee of a tournament, 
arrnved only in one of her shifts. The perilous pro- 
pos.it is declined by two of the knights and accepted 
, by the third, who thrusts himself, in the unprotected 
state required, into all the hazards of the tourna- 
iiicni? sustains many wounds, and carries off the 
lirize of the day. On the next day the husband of 
the lady (for she was married) was to mve a superb 
bamiuet to the knights and nobles who nad attended 
the tourney. The wounded victor sends the shift 
back to its owner| with his re.qiiest, that she would 
wear it over her rich dress on this solemn occasion, 
spiled and lorn as it was, and stained all over with 
the blood of its late wearer. The lady did not hesi- 
tate to comply, declaring, that she regarded this 


cover from him h'i| father’s eastk; before Palm- Sun- 
day. The English knight deetncfl thot he could not 
in honour leave the castle till this day was past: 


and on the very eve of Palm- Sunday was surpriBeJ 
and slain with tiis lady’s letter in his pocket, the pe- 
rusal whereof greatly grieved the good Lord Janies 
of Duiiglas. • 

We arc left much to our own conjectures o'h tho 
appearance and iiianners of these haughty beauties, 
who were wooed with sword and lance, whose fa- 
vours were bought at the expense of such dear and 
desperate perils, and who were worshipt>ed, liko 
heutheii deities, with human sacrifices. Theehorac- 
ter of the Indies of the ages of Chivalry was proba- 
bly determined by that of tho men. to whom it some- 
times approached. Most of these heroines were 
eduentm to understand the treatment of wounds, 
not only of the heart, but of the sword; and in ro- 
mance, at least, the quality of leechcraft (practised 
by the Lady Boiintifuls of tho last gciieratiuri) was 
essential to the character of on accomplished prin- 
cess. Tliey sometimes trespassed on the province 
of their lovers, and actually took up arms. Tho 
Countess de Montfort in Bretagne ia celebrated by 

de 


company highly admirea her courageous re- 
quital of the knigkt’fl gallantry. 

Sometimes the patience of the lover was worn out 
oy the cold-heartra vanity which thrust him on such 
perilous enterprises. At the court of one of the Ger- 
man emperors, while some ladies and gallants of 
the court weri^looking into a den where two lions 
were confined, one of them purposely lot her glove 
fall within the palisade which enclosra the animals, 
and commanded her lover, as a true knight, to fetch 
It out to her. He did not hesitate to obey, jumped over 
the enclosure ; threw his mantid towards the ani- 


When Montag^u, Earl of Salisbury, brought up to 
the walls a military engine, like the Roman testudo, 
called a sowj^she exclaimed in rhyme, • 

Bewaro, Montafou. 

For fiuTow ihall thy sow, 

A huge rock discharged from the battlements dashed 
the BOW to piecesjgmd the English soldiers who es- 
caped from its ruins were callra by the Countess, in 
derision, Monta^’s pigs. , , . , 

The nature of the conferences between them high- 
minded heroines and their lovers, was somewhat pe- 
culiar. Their delectations were in tales of waruke 
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exploits, and in disaoiirse of hunting and hawk- 
ing. But when these topics were exhausted, they 
found in metaphysical discussions of nice questions 
concerning; the passion of lovCi, an endless source of 
intcresthif; disejuisition. The idea and definition of 
a true and inire oussion, illustrated by a hundn3d 
imacinary cases devised on purpose, were managed 
in the same manner in whicli the schoolmen of the 
day auitated their points of metaphysical theology. 
The Scotists and the Thoniists, whose useless and 
nonsensical debates cumbered the world with so 
many volumes of absurd disquisition upon the most f 
extravagant points of polemical divinity, saw their 
theological labours rivalled in the courts of love, 
where the most ahstracted^reasoiiiiig was employed 
in discussing subtle questions upon the exaggerated 
hopes, fears, doubts, and suspicions of lovers, the 
circumstances of whose supposed cases were often 
ridiculous, sometimes criminal, soniciimcs licen- 
tious, and almost always puerile nnJ cxtravqgaiit. 
It is sufliciont to slate, that the discussions in the 
Co.urts of Love regarded siirh important and in- 
teresting questions, as, Whether his love bo most 
meritorious who luis formed his passion qptirely on 
hearing, or his who has actually seen his mistressi? 
with others of a tendency rtiiuilly edifying. 

Kxiremes of every kind border on each other; 
and ns tiic devotion of the knights of Chivalry de- 
generated into superstition, the Plntonic refinements 
and .•subtleties of aiuourous passion which they pro- 
fessed, were soinetinit's eompatihle with very coarse 
and gross dcbniieliery. Wc have seen that they de- 
rivMl from the Gothic tribes that high and reveren- 
tial devotion to the female sex, which forms the 
srrongesr tint in the manners o$ Chivalry. But with 
the simplicity of those niicioiit times they lost their 
iniioccnee; and woman, though still worshipped 
with enthusiasm as in tlie Geniinn forests, did not 
continue to be (in all cases at least) the same pure 
object of reganl.* The marriiKe-tie ceased to be 
respected ; and, as the youthful knights had seldom 
the means or inclination to cnciitiibcr tliuiusolves 
with wives and families, their lady-love was often 
chosen among the married ladies of the court. It 
it true, that such n connexion w'as supposed to he 
coiuistuiit with all respect ami honour, and was rc- 

fi arded by the world, and sometimes by the hus- 
nnd, as a liigli strain of Platoiiie. sentiment, 
through which the character of its object in no re- 
spect suffered. But nature vindicated herself for the 
violence offered to her ; and while the metaphysical 
students and pleaders in the Courts of Love profess- 
ed to aspire but to the lip or hand of their ladies, and 
to make a merit of rctioiincing all further intrusion 
on their bounties, they privately indulged themselves 
in amours which hud very little either of deli 
cacy or sentiment.* In the ronianee of the. Petit Je~ 
han de Saintre^ that self-same Lady des Bodies Coii- 
siiies, who lectures so learnedly upon the seven mor- 
tal sins, not only confers on hercleserving lover, *Me 
don d’amoiireux iiierci^” but enters into a very un- 
worthy and disgraceful intrigue with a stout hroad- 
Bhouldered abbot, into which no sentiment what- 
ever cun be supposed to enter. The romance of Ti- 
rante the While^ praised by Cervantes us a faithful 
picture of the knights and ladies of his age, seems 
to have been written in an actual brothel, and, con- 
trasted with others, may lead us vo siiwect that their 
purity is that of romance, their prbfligacy that of 
reality. This license was greatly increased hy the 
Crusades, from which the survivors of these wild 
expeditions brought hack the cornipted morals of the 
east, to avenge the injuries they had inflicted on its 
inhabitants. Joinvillc has informed us of the coni- 
plaint#which Saint Louis made to him in confidence 
of the debaucheries practised in his own royal tent, 
by his attendants, iu this holy expedition. And the 
ignominious punishment to which he subjected a 
knight, detected in such exeeaes, shows what se- 
vere remedies he judged necessary to stem the in- 
crease of libi;rtiniam.^ 

Indeed, the gross license which was practised du- 
ling the middle oge^ may be well estimated by the 
fulgar and obscene language that was currently 
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used in talas and fictions addressed to the young 
and noble of both sexes. In the romance of the 
Round Tablc^ as Ascham sternly states, little was 
to be learned but examples of homicide and adul- 
tery, although he had himself seen it admitted to the 
anti-chamber of princes, when it wa^^held a crime 
but to be possessed of the Word of God. In the ro- 
mance of Amadia dt Gault and many others, the 
heroines, without censure or imputation, confer on 
their lovers the rights of a husband before the cere- 
mony of the chur^ gave them a title to the name. 
These are^serious narrations, in which decorum, at 
least, is rarely violated. But the comic tales are of 
a far morejndelicate cast. 

The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer contain many 
narratives, of which, not only the diction, but the 
whole turn of the narrative, is extremely gross. Yet 
it dues nut seem to have occurred to tiic author, 
a mail of ^ rank and fashion, that they were im 
proper to be recited, either in the presence of the 
Prioress, and her votaries, or in thatcof the noble 
Knight who 

of Ills imrt was innek on is a maid, 

Anil never yet no villiiny he said. 

And lie makes but a light apology for including the 
disasters of the Mjllar of Trompingtorit or of Ab- 
snhim the Gentle c Vcr/c, in the same series of narra- 
tions with the Knivht's Tale. Many of Bandello's 
must prqfligale novels are expressly dedicated to fe- 
males of 'rank and coiisiderntion. And, to conclude, 
the PabliauXt published by Barbnzan and Le Grand, 
are frequently as revolting, from their naked gross- 
ness, IIS interesting from the lively pictures which 
they present of life and n^'iniiers. Vet these were 
the chosen litcrery pastimes of the fair and the gay, 
during the times of Chivalry, and listened to, we 
cannot hut suppose, w'ith an interest eonsidcriibly 
superior to that exhibited by the yawning audience 
w*iio heard the theses of the Courts of T.pvc at- 
tacked and suriuorted in logical form, and with me- 
taphysical subtlety. 

Should the manners of the times appear inconsist- 
ent in these respects which we have noticed, we 
iiiust remember that we arc ourselves variable and 
inconsistent animals, and that, perhaps, the surest 
mode of introducing and encouraging any particular 
vice, is to rank the corresponding virtue at a pitch 
unnatural in itself, and beyond the ordinary attain- 
ment of humanity. The vows of celibacy introdu- 
ced profligacy among the Catholic clergy, ns the 
high-flown and overstrained Plntoiiisrii ui the pro- 
fessors of Chivalry favoured the increase of license 
and debauchery. 

After the love of God and of his lady, tkfti prcu.x 
cheviilitT was to be guided by that of glory and re- 
nown. He was bound by his vow to seek out adven- 
tures of risk and peril, and never to abstain from 
the quest which he might undertake, for any unex- 
peeled odds of opposition which he might encoun- 
ti!r. It was not indeed the sober and regulated exer- 
cise of valour, but its fanaticism, whi(*n the genius 
of Chivalry demanded of its follower&i. £nten)ri.ses 
the most extravagant in conception, the most dif- 
ti&uU in execution, the most useless when achieved, , 
were those by whicli an adventurous knight chose 
to distinguish himself. «There were solemn occa- 
sions also, on which these displays of chivalrous 
enthusiasm were especially expected and call«d for. 
It is only sufficient to name the tournam£nts, single 
combats, and solemn banquets, at which vows of cni- ■ 
valry were usually formed and proclaimed. ■ 

The tournaments were uniformly performed and ; 
frequented by the choicest and noblest youth in Eu- i 
rope, until tlie fatal accident t^f Henry II., aAer 
which they fell gradually into disuse. It was in 
vain that, from the various dangers to which they ; 
gave rise, these perilous amusements were prohibit- ; 
ed by tlie heads of the Christian church. ,Thc • 
Popes, infallible as they were declined, might direct, 
but could not curb, the niflitary spirit of Chivalry; . 
they could excite crusades, but they could not abo- 
lish tournaments. Their laws, customs, and regu- 
lations, will fall properly under a separate article. 
It is here sufficient to observ^ that these military 
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ames were of two kinds. In the most ancient, 
meaning “nothing in hate, but all in humour, 
the adventurous knights fought with sharp blades 
and lances, as in the day of battle. Even then, how- 
ever, the number of blows was usually regulated, 
or, in rases oAaagcncral combat, some rulM were 
laid down to prevent too much slaughter. The re- 
gulations of Duke Theseus for the tournament in 
Athens, as narrated by Chaucer in the Knight s 
ValCt may give a good example of these restnctions. 
When the cotiibatants fought on foot, it was prohi- 
bited to strike otherwise than af the head or bodyj 
the number of strokes to be dealt with the awoitl 
and battle-axe were carefully numbered ahd liimtra, 
as well 08 the careers to be run with the innee. In 
ihesv* circumstances alone, the combats at ouiraiuie^ 
08 they were called, ditlerra from encounters in ac- 
tual war. 

In process of time, the dangers of iIk solemn 


they were torniiHl ; lances, namely, without heads, 
ana with round hr 
called recA'c/s, and swords without jioints, and with 
blunted cdjms. But the risk continued great, from 
bruises, falls, and the closeness of the defensive ar- 
mour of the times, in which the ^fearers were often 
smothered. The weapons at outrance were a/Ter- 
words chiefly used when knights of diircreiit and 
hostile countries engaged by appointment, •or when 
some adventurous galjants took upon them the exe- 
cution of an enterprise of arms {pas tVarmts) in 
which they, as challengers, undertook, for a certain 
time, and under certain conditions, to support the 
honour of their country, 8 r their mistresses, against 
all comers. These enterprises often ended fatally : 
but the knights who undertook them were reccivofi 
ill the fufi'ign countries which they visited in accom- 
plishment of their challenge, with the highest defer- 
ence and honour; tiieir arrival was considered as 
aflbrding a subject of sport and jubilee to all ranks; 
and when any mischance befell them, such as that 
of Dc Lindsay, who. in a tournament at Berwick, 
had his helmet nailed to his skull, by the truncheon 
of a lance which penetrated both, and died, afterde- 
voutly confessing himself, in the casque from which 
they could not disengage him, the knights who were 
spectators prayed that God would vouchsafe them in 
; his mercy a death so fair and so honourable. Stories 
of such challengcai with the minute details of the 
I pents of the combat, form frequent features in the 
; histories of the age. 

; -^The contests of the tournament and the pas 
! d'armea were undertaken merely in sport, and for 
I thirst or honour. But the laws of the period aflbrd- 
i ed the adventurous knight other and more serious 
^^mibats, in which he might exercise his valour, 
f The custom of trying all doubtful cases by the body 
^of a man, or, as it was otherwise expressed, by the 
I jiidgnieut of God —in plain words, by referring the 
I decision to the issue of a duel, prevailed universally 
among the Gflthic tribes, from the highest antiquity. 
I A salvo )[ira 8 devised, for the obvious absurdity of 
» calling upon the weak to encounter the strong. % 
i fhiirchman to oppose a soldier, or ago to meet in the 
UiBts with activity and youth* It was held, that either 
party might appear personally, or by his champion. 
This 8 ||^ regulation gave exercise for the valour of 
he km^tai who were bound by their oaths to main- 
ain the cause of those who had no other protector, 
^nd, indeed, there is good reason to think, that the 
nconveniences and injustice of a law so absurd in 
trelf as that of judicial combat, wee evaded and 
mtigated by the institutions of Chivalry, since, 
iinong the numbei*of knights, who were ei^crly 
lunting after opportunities of military distinction, a 
^arty uieapable of supporting his own cause by com- 




Besides theso formnl combat^ it was usual for the 
adventurous knight to display his courage by station- 
ing himself at some pass in a forest, on a bridge, or 
cisewhere, compelling all passengers to avouch tho 
superiority of his own valour, and tho beauty of his 
mistress, or otherwise to engage with him in single 
combat. When Alexius Com non us received the ho- 
mage of the crusaders, seated upon his throne, previ- 
ous to their crossing the Hellespont, during the first 
crusad^ a French baron* scatcii himself by the sido 
of the Emperor of the East. Upon bviiig reproved 
•by Baldwin, ho answered in his native language, 

' “ What ill-taught clown is ihis, | meaning Alexius,] 
who dares to keep his scat when the flower of tho 
European nobility are st;|ndjng around him 1 “ Tho 
Emperor, dissembling his iitdignntUui, desired to 
know the birth and condition of the audacious Frnnk. 
“I am," replied tho baron, “of the noblest race of 
France. For the rest, I only know that there is near 


challenge. 


1 prayer t 
Often ha 


ave I frtH]ucnted that chapel, but 


jent. could pioslbcuto all unjust cause to the utter- 
most, without the risk of encountering some cham- 
Pmo of the innocent party, from among the number 
n hardy knights who traversed every country aeck- 
ostensible cause (ff battle. a 


never met I otic who durst accent niy defiance." 
'(|ius the Bgdgcof Rudoniont, in the Orlando Furi- 
oso, and the valiant defiance which the Knight of La 
Mancha hurled against the mercliniits of Toledo, 
who were bound to the fairs of Murcia, were neither 
fictions of Ariosto nor Cervantes, hut had their pro- 
totypes in real history. The cliivalrous custom of de- 
fying all and sundry to mortal combat, siih.sisted in 
the Dorders until the days of Qiieeri Elizabeth, when 
the worthy Bernard Gilpin found in his church of 
Houghton le Spring a glove hung over the altar, 
which he was informed indicated a challenge to all 
who should take it tmwn. The remnants of the ju- 
dicial combats, and the enterprises of arms, may be 
found in the duels of the prcHciit day. In former 
times they still more roseiiihled each other ; for, in 
the seventeenth century, not nnl# the seconds on 
each side regularly engaged, but it was usual to havo 
more sccoikIb, even to the minibcr of five or six ; a 
custom pleasantly ridiculed by Lord Chesterfield, in 
one of the papers of Y^e World, It is obvious that 
a usage, at once so ridiculous, and so detrimental to 
the peac4; and happiness of society, must give way, 
in proportion to the progress of common sense. The 
custom is in general upon the wane, even as far as 
respects single combat between men who have actu- 
ally given or taken ofleiicc at each other. The ge- 
neral rules of good-breeding prevent causes of such 
disagreement from arising m the intercourse of soci- 
ety, and the forward duellist, who is solicitous in seek- 
ing them out, is generally accounted a vulgar and 
ferocious, as well as a dangerous character. At tho 
same time, the habits derived from the days of Chival- 
ry still retain a striking effect 04 our manners, and 
have fully established a graceful ns well as useful punc- 
tilio, which tends on the whole to the improvement of 
society. Every man enters the world under the im- 
pression, that neither his strength, his wealth, his 
station, nor his wit, will excuse him from answering, 
at the risk of his life, any unbecoming encroach- 
ment on the civility due to the weakest, the poorest, 
the least important, or the most modest member of 
the society in which he mingles. All, too, in the 
rank and station of gentlemen, arc forcibly called 
upon to remember, ^hat they must resent the impu 
tation of a \tiliAAary falsehood as the most gross in 
jury ; and that this rights of the weaker sex demand 
protection from every one who would hold a good 
character in society. In short, from the wild and 
overstrained courtesies of Chivalry has been derived 
our present system of manners. It is not certainly 
faultless, and it is guarded by penalties whtfh we 
must often regrCt as disproportionahly severe. Yet 
it has a grace and dignity unknown to classic tinie& 

’ laves, and men coarse and 

and brutal, as suited their 
retqiect to that of the rest of 
their society.' . . ^ , 

11 . Such being thertono and spirit of Chivalry, 
derived from love, devotion, and valour,— we nava 
next to notice the special forms and laws of ttis 
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every thing was done which the times admitted 
to refine his manners^ and, in a certain degree, to 
cultivate his understanding ; the iiersonal exercises 
to which he had been trained, while a page, were 
now to bo pursued withancreasing assiduity, propor- 
tional to the increase of his strength. ^'He was 
taught,” says a historian, speaking of Bouyicaut, 
while a squire, ” to spring upon a horse, while uriiied 
at all points ; to exercise himself in running, to strike 
for a length of time with the axe or club ; to dance 
and throw somersets, entirely armed, excepting the 
helmet ; to mount on horseback behind one of his 
comrades, by barely laying his hands on his sleeve; 
to raise himself betwixt two partition walls to any 
height, by placing his back against the one, nnd his 
knees and hands against the other ; to mount a lad- 
der, placed against a tower, upon the reverse or iin- 
' der side, solely by the aid of his hands, and without 
touching the rounds with his feet ; to throw the jave- 
lin, to pitch the bar,” to do all, in short, which could 
exercise the body to feats of strength and agility, in 
order to qualify him fur the exploits of war. For this 
purpose, the esquires had also their tourneys, sepa- 
rate and distinct from those of the knights. They 
were usually solemnized on the eve of the rnqrc for- 
mal and splendid tuiiriiuinents, in which the knights 
themselves displayed their valour: and lighter wca- 

K i, than those of the knights, though of the same 
, were employed hy the esquires. But, as we 
shall pn'sently notice^ the most (iistinguished among 
the c^iuires were (notwithstanding the high autho- 
rity of the knight of La Mancha to the contrary) fre- 
quently admitted to the lionours and dangers of the 
mure solemn encounter. 

Ill actual war the page was not expected to render 
much service, but that uf*the wiuiqD was important 
and indispensable. Upon a march he bore the hel- 
met and shield of the knight, nnd led his horse of bat- 
tle, a tall heavy animal fit to bear the weight of a 
man in armour, but which was led in hand in march- 
ing,. while the kiiiglt*. rude an oiybling hackney. 
The squire was also (iiialified to perform the part of 
an armourer, not only lacing his inii8ter*s helmet 
and buckling his cuirass, but also closing with a 
hammer the rivets by which the various pieces were 
united to each other. This was a point of the utmost 
consequence ; and many instances occur of mischan- 
ces liadhening to celebrated warriors when the duty 
was negligently performed. In the actual shock of 
battle, the esquire attended closely on the banner of 
his master, or on his person if he wore only a knight 
bachelor, kept pace with him during the melee, and 
was at hand to remount him when his steed was 
slain, or relieve him when oppressed by numbers, 
ot the knight made prisoners, they were the charge 
of the esquire; if the csiiuiro liiiiiself fortuned to 
make one, the ransom belonged to his master. 

On the other hand, « the knights who received 
these important services from their esquires, were 
expected to display towards them that courteous 
liberality which made so distinguished a point of the 
chivalrous character. Lord Audley led the van of 
the Black Prince's army at the battle of Poitiers, 
attended t»y four squires who had promised not to 
fail him. They distinguished themselves in the front 
of that bloody day, leaving such as they overcame 
to be made prisoners by others, and ever pressing 
forward where resistance was ofiered. Thus they 
fought in the chief of the battle, un)il Lord James 
Andley was sorely wounded, and his bf;Atlf failed 
him. At the last, when the battle wa# gained, the 
four faithful esquires bore him out of the press, dis- 
armed him, and stanched and dressed his wounds 
as they could. As the Black Prince called for the 
man to whom the victory was in some measure 
owinft Lord Audley was borne before him in a Ut- 
ter, when tne Prince, after having awarded to him 
the praise and renown above all others who fought 
on that day, bestowed on him five hundred marks of 
yearly rsveaue, to be assigned out oLhis heritaw, in 
England. Lord Audley accepted ofThe gift with due 
demonstcation of ^titude : but. no sooner was he 
brought to Jkis lodging, than he called before him the 
four esquires by whoni‘l|w had blen so gallantly se- 


conded, and the nobles of his lineage, and informed 
his kinsmen, " Sirs, it hath pleased my Lord the 
Prince to bestow on me five hundred morks of heri- 
tage of which I am unworthy, for I have done him but 
small service. Behold, sirs, these four 8r;uires, which 
have always served me truly, and specially this day : 
the honour that I^ave is by their valour therefore! 
resign to them ana their heirs for ever, in like manner 
as it was given to me, ihe noble gift which tlie Prince 
hath nssigned me.” The lords beheld each other, 
and agreed it was a proof of great chivalry to bestow 
so royal a gift, and glarl^ undertook to bear witness 
tn*’thc trnnsftr. When Edward heard these tidings, 
he sent for Lord Audley, and desired to know why 
he had bestowed on others the gift he had assigned 
him, and whether it had not been acceptable to 
him: “Sir,” said Lord Audley, “ these four squires 
have followed me well and truly in several severe ac- 
tions, and at this buttle they served me so well, that 
had they dune nothing else, 1 had been bound to re- 
ward them. 1 am myself but a single man, but, by 
aid of their united strength and valour, I wSs enabled 
to execute the vow which I had made, to give the 
onset in the first battle in which the King of Eng- 
land or his sons should be present, and nnd it not 
keen for them, I niu.st have boen left dead on tliti 
field. This is the reason I have trniislcrrcd your 
Highness's bounty, ns to those by wlioifi it was best 
deserved.” The Black Prince not only approved of 
and confirnii;£!d Lord Audley’s grant, but conferred 
upon him, not to be outdone in gnnerosiiy, a year- 
ly revenue of six hundred marks more, for his , own 
use.* The names of the esiiuires, who thus distin- 
guished themselves, and expericncetl such liberality 
ut the hands of their leader, v/ere Delves of Dod- 
dingtnn, Dutton of Dutton, Fowlishiirst of Crewe, 
and Hawkeston of Wreyiiehill, all Cheshire Ihini- 
lies. This memorable instance may suffice to show 
the extent of gratitude which the knights entertain- 
ed for the faithful service of their stiuires. But it 
also leads us to consider soine other circumstances 
relating to the order of esiiuire. 

Although, in its primitive and proper sense, tho 
state of esiiuire was merely pret>aratory to that of 
knighthood, yet it is certain that many men of 
birth and property rested roiiteiit with attaining 
that first stei) } and, though greatly distinguished by 
their feats ,ot arms, never rose, nor apparently 
sought to rise, above the rank which jt conferred. 
It docs not appear that any of the esquires of Lord 
Audley were knighted after the battle of Poitiers, 
although there ran be no doubt that their rank, as 
well ns their exploits, entitled them to expect that 
honour. Tho truth seems to be, that it xiiiiy fre- 
quently have been more convenient, nnd searetdy 
less honourable^ to remain in the unenvied and un- 
pretending rank of esquire, than to aspire to that of 
knighthood, without a eonsiderablo fortune to sup- 
ply the expenses of that dignity. No doubt, in the- 
ory, the simplest knight bachelor was a companion, 
and in some degree I'qual, with princes. But, in 
point of fact, we shall presently st'e, thitf, where 
unsupported by some sort of income to proeiire suit- 
able eqiiipineiit and retainers, that nigirity was 
sonietmies exposed to ridicule. Manygiilliint gen- 
tlemen, therefore, remained esquires, either iitisch- 
cd to the service of some prince or eminent noble- 
man, or frequently in a state of absolute indepen- 
•dcnce, bringing their own vassals to the field, 
whom, in such esses, they were entitled to ifiuster 
under a Penoncele, or small triangular streamer, 
somewhat like the naval pendant of the present day. 
The render of history is not, therefore, to suppose, 
that, where ho meets with an estjuirc of distinguish- 
ed name, he is therefore, necessarily, to consider 
him as a youthfiil candidate for the honour of 
knighthood^ and , attending upon some knight or 
nome. Thu is, indeed, the primitive, but not the 
uniform meaning of the title. So many men of 
rank and gallantry appear to hav^remaiqea esquires, 
that, by degrees, many of the leading distinetkuie 
between them and the knights were relaxed or 
abandoned. In Froissart’s Chroniclee, wo find 
* Froteait. Boiro'i HMory qf Eduutrd IIX. 
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espquires freoucntly Icc! independent bodies of It wnn equally natural, on the other hand, that the 
and, as wc have before hinted, minsled with prince or noble should desire to be the immediate 
the knights in the paines of Chivalry I the diflerence source of a privilege so important. And thus, 
chiefly consisting in title, precedence, the shape of though no positive regulation took place on the 


and the ^bion of thefr arniour. The esquires 
wrre permitted to bear a shield^ etHblazoned, us we 
have already seen, with armorial bearings. There 
uiciiis.to have been some difllfcnce in the shape of 
the helmet; and the French ctscpiire was notperinit- 
ted to wear the complete hauberk, but only the 
shirt of mail, without hood or Sleeves. But the prin- 
cipoi distinction between the indcpciftlcnt esquire 
Ucrmirighiin such who was attached to no kmght*a 
service) and the knight, was the spurs, which the 
esquire might wear of silver, but by no means gilded. 

To return to the esquires most proncrly so term* 
cd, their dress was, during their period of probation, 
simple and modest, and ought rcgiihirljMo have been 
made of brown or some other utiiforni and sinmle 
colour. 'Shis was not, however, essential. 'The 
garment of Chaucer’s squire was Giiihroidernd like 
n meadow. The petit Jehaii de Saintr" was sup- 
plieci witii money by his mistress to purcliaw a silk- 
en doublet and embroidered hose. There is also 
very diverting aceoiint, in the JMcmoinf of liertrantf 
de (ivesriiu^ of the manner iif which lio prevailed 
on his uncle, a covetous old ehnrehinan, to Assign 
him money for his eiiuipmeiit on some occasion of 
splendour. Wc may therefore hold, tlnff the sunin- 
tiiary laws of sipiirehcKid were not particularly 
attended to, or strictly enforced. 

A voiith usually eensed to be a page at fourteen, 
or a little enrjier, and eoiihl not regularly receive the 
boiionr of knighthoodflintil be was one-uiid-tweiitv. 
Bur, if their ilisiinguishcd valour anticipated tlieir 
years, the period of prolintion was shortciu’d. Prin- 
ces df the blood-royal, also, and other per»km8 of 
very high emiiicnce, Inid tins term ahrulged, and 
soinetiiiics so riiiK’h so as to throw a ridicule upon 
the order of knighthood, by admitting williin " the 
tcin|d(‘ of lioiiuur^” as it was the fashion of the 
tunes to call it, children, wiio could neither under- 
stand nor discharge the duties of tlieuilicu to which 
thev were thus prematurely called. 

'fhe LiViird and highest rank of Chivalry was that 
of Kiiigiirhood. In considering this last dignity, wc 
shall first inquire, how it was confcTred ; secondly, 
the general privileges and duties of the order; third- 
ly, the peeiifiartfnnks into which it was finally divi- 
ded, and ihe diflerenee betwixt them. 

Knighthood was, in its origin, an order of a rc- 
piililican, or at least an uligarehic nature j arising, 
as kas been shown, from the customs of the free 
tribes of Germany, anil, m its essence, not requiring 
the sanction of a monarch. On the contrary, each 
knight could confer the order of knighthoofJ upon 
whomsoever preparatory novitiate and probation 
had fitted to receive it. The highest potentates 
sought the accolade, or stroke which conferred the 
honour, nt the hands of the worthiest knight wIiol. 
nehieveiiifliits had dignified the period. Thus Fran- 
cis re^iestcd the celcbratea Bayard, the Good 
Knight toithout reproach or fear^ to make him; an 
honour which Bavard valui'd so highly, that, on 
sheathing his sword, hc^ vowed never more to use 
that blade, except ogainst Turks, Moors, and Sara- 
cegfs: Tha same principle was carried to extrava- 
f^ncedn a roipance, where the hero is knighted by 
the hand of ^ir Lancelot of the Lake, when dead. 
A sword was put into the hand of the skeleton, 
which was so guided us to let it drop on the neck 
of the aspirant. In the time of Francis I. it had 
already become customary to desire this honour at 
the hands of glhutness rather than valour, so that 
the King’s request was considered as an appeal to 
the first principles of Chivalry. In theory, however, 
me power of creating knighia was supposed to be 
inherent in every one who had reached that dignity. 
But it was iMtiiral lAint the soldier should desire to 
receive the highest military honour from the gene- 
ral under who'se eye he was to combat, or from the 


prid(3 and policy on that of the sovereign princes and 
nobles of high rank, gradually limited to the latter 
the power of conferring knighthood, or drew at 
least an iiiifuvourable distinction between the 
knights dubbed hy mivnte individuals, and those 
who, with more state and snleiniiity, received the 
honoured title at the hand of one of nigh rank. In- 
deed, the change which took place resiiecting tha 
character and consequences of the ceremony, iiatn- 
raily led to a limitatiuy in the right of eoiiferring it. 
Wlulc the order of knighthood merely implied a 
right to wear arms of a certain description, and to 
bear a certain title, there could be little harm in in- 
trusting to any one who had already received tho 
honour, the power of conferring it <iii others. Hut 
when this highest order of Chivalry conferred not 
only personal dignity, but the right of iissembling 
under the banner, or pennon^ a certain iiuiiihcr of 
soldiery wlien knighthood implied nut merely per- 
sonal pflvjlcgcs, but military rank, it was natural that 
sovereigns shnuhl use every effort to concentrate the 
right of conferring such distinction in themselves, or 
their iiiinieiJiatc delegates. And latterly it was held, 
that the rank of knight only conferred, those privile- 
ges on such as were duhheu by sovereign princes. 

The times and place usually chosen for the creation 
of knights, were favourahle to the claim of the sove- 
reigns to be the pr4)per fountain of Chivalry. Knights 
were iisualiy iiiiidc either on the e\'c of battle, or 
wlu‘ii the victory had been obtained; or they were 
f rented during th^poinp oHioiiie solemn warning or 
grand festival. In the former case, the right of cre- 
ation was naturally rofiTred to the general or prince 
who led the host ; and, in the latter, to the sove- 
reign of the court where the festival was held. Tho 
forma in iliese, ciAes were very aifterciu. 

When knights were made in the actual field of 
battle, little solemnity was observed, and the form 
was piobahly tho same with which private indi- 
viduals had. in earlier times, conferred the hpnour 
on each other. 'Uie nuvico, armed at nil points, 
b.it W'ithout lielmuT, sword, and spurs, came •before 
the prince or general, at whose hands he was to re- 
ceive knighthood, , and kneeled down, while two 
persons of distinction, who acted as bis godfathers, 
and were supposed to becoine pledges for his being 
worthy of the honour to which he aspired, buckled 
on liis gilded spurs, and hulled him with his sword. 
He then received the accolade, a slight blow on the 
neck, with the flat of the sword, l^rom the person 
who diihhcd him, who, at the same time, pronoun- 
ced a formula to this eflect : ’*I dub thee knight, in 
the name of God and St. MiPlinel, (or in the namo 
of tho Father, Bon, and Holy Ghost.) Be faithful, 
bold, and fortunate.” The. new-made knight had 
then only to take his place in the ranks of war, and 
endeavour to distinguish himself by his forward gal- 
lantry in the approaching action, when he was said 
to win his spurs. It is well known, that, at the 
battle of C'n'Msy, Edward 111. refused to send suc- 
cours to the Black Prince, until he should hear that 
he was wounded or dismounted, being determined 
he should, on that memorable day, have full oppor- 
tunity t# wiu /ii9 spurs. It may be easily imagined, 
that on such occasions, the courage of the young 
knights was wound up to the hipest pitch, and, 
as many were usually, made at the same time, their 
gallantry could not fail to have influence on the for- 
tune of the day. At the siege of 'Tholousc, (1159,) 
Henry II. of England made thirty knights at once^ 
one of whom was Malcolm IV. King of*Scolland. 
Even on these occasions, the power of making 
knights was. not , understood to be limited to the 
commander in chief. At the fatal battle of Homil- 
down, in I4U1, Sft John Swinton, a warrior of di^ 
tinguished talents, observing the slaughter made by 
the English archery, exhorted the Scots to nish on 
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exieled, hearing this sage counsel, knelt down be* 
fore Swinton,^ and praj^ed him to confer on him the 
honour of knighthood, which he desired to receive 
from the wisest and boldest knight in the host. 
Swinton (conferred the/order; and they both rushed 
down upon the English host, followed only by a 
few cavalry. If they had been supported, the attack 
might have turned the fate of the day. Rut none 
followed their gallant example, and both cham- 
pions fell. It need hardly be added, that the com- 
mander, whether a sovereign^rinre or not, couaily 
exercised the privilege of conferring knighthood, lii 
the old ballad of the battle of Otterbiirn, Douglas 
boasts, that since he had entered England, he had 

“ With brand dubb’d many a knisfat.*' 

But it was notin camps and armies alone that the 
honours of knighthood were conferred. At , the 
CWr PUnierCf a high court, to which sovereigns 
summoned their crown vassals at the solemn festi- 
vals of the church, and the various oecasioiis of so- 
loiiinity which occurred in the royal family, from 
marriage, birth, baptism, and the like, the nionarch 
was wont to confer on novices in chivalry its high- 
est honour, and the ceremonies used on such inves- 
titure added to the dignity of the occasion. It was 
then that the full ritual was tdiservcd, which, on the 
eve of buttle, was necessarily abridged or, omit ted. 
The candidates watchful their arms all night in a 
cliiirrli or chaoel, and prepared for the honour to be 
conferred on them, by vigil, fast, and prayer. They 
were solemnly divested of the brown frock, which 
was the appropriate dress of the stjiiire, and having 
been bathed, as a symbol of purifieution of heart, 
they were attired in the richer garb appropriate to 
knighthood. They were then st^leninly invested 
with the appropriate arms of a knight ; and it was 
nut unusual to call, the attention of the novice to a 
mystical or allegorical explanation of each piece of 
armour as it was put on. These exhortations con- 
sisted in strange an(k extravagant parallels betwixt 
the temporal and spiritual state of warfare, in which 
the nititmihor was hunted down in every possible 
shape. The unilor dress of the knight was a close 
jacket of chamois leather, over which was put the 
mail shirt, composed of rings of steel artificially 
fitted mto each other, as is siiU the fashion in 
some parts of Asia. A suit of plate armour was 
put on over the mail shirt, and the legs and anna 
were defended in the same manner. Even this ac- 
cumulation of defensive armour, was by some 
thought insufficient. In the combat of the Infantes 
of Carrion with the champions of the Cid, one of 
the former was yet more completely defended, and 
to little purpose, 

Onwiinl into Femnd'i bnwit. the lanco’i point ii driven 

Full uiHNi hi* brea«t|ilat4i, noUiing would avail ; 

Two lireoatplatfH Fcrraiiuavuie, anil a coat of mail, 

Tiie two aro riven in aunder, the tliini atnod him in ■tend. 

The mail aunk in hi* breaat, the mail and the spear ; 

riie bloud burst lira his mouth, that all men thought him dead.* 

The novice being accoutred in his knightly ar- 
mour. but without helmet, sword, and spurs, a rich 
niantlo was flung over him, and he was conducted 
in solemn procession to the church or chapel in 
which the ceremony was to be performed, supported 
by his godfathers, and attended with as much pomp 
as, circumstances, admitted. High mass was then 
said, and the novice, advancing to the alt^, received 
from the sovereign the accolade. The^utbhman 
present, of mghost dignity, often belted on his sword, 
which, for that purpose, had been previously depo- 
sited on the altarj and the spurs were sometimes 
fastened on by ladies of quality. The oath of Chi- 
valry was lastly taken, to be loyal to Ood, the king, 
and the la^es. Such were the outlines of the cere- 
mony, which, however, was varied accoffiing to cir- 
cumstances. A king of Portugal knighted his son 
in presence of the dead body of the Marquis of 
Marialva, slain in that day's actionupnd impressively 
coloured the young prince to do his duty in life and 
death like the good knight who lay dead before him. 

* See Tmnalationa fWm Iha apaiuah Metrical Romaues on the 
SHbioetuf the Cid, apiigiidad lo JwT^tjiier'a Cid. 


Alms to the poor, largesses to the heralds and min 
strcls, a liberal gift to the church, were necessary 
accompaniments to the investiture of a person of 
rank. The new-made knight was conducted from 
the church with music and acclamations, and 
usually mounted his horse and execqted some cur- 
vets in presence of the multitudef couching hia 
lance, and brandishing it as if impatient to open his 
knightly career. It jvas at such times, also, that 
the most splendid tournaments were executed, it 
being expected that the young knights would dis- 
pjay the utmost efibrte to distinguish themselves. 

Such bciiv the solemnities with which knight- 
hood was imposed, it is, no wonder that the power 
of coiiferrini^t should, in peace as well as in war, 
become more and more confined to sovereign prin 
CCS, or nobles who nearly equalled them in rank and 
independence. By degrees these restrictions were 
drawn gradqally closer, until at length it was held 
that none hut a sovereign, or a commander in chief, 
disDlayiiig the royal banner, and vested with plenary 
and vice- regal authority, could confer the degree of 
knighthood. Queen Elizabeth was particularly jea- 
lous of this part of her prerogative, and nothing more 
excited her displeasure and indignation against her 
favourite Essex, than the profuseness with which he 
distributed the honoMr at Cadiz, and afterwards in 
Ireland. These anecdotes, however, belong to the 
decay of Chivalry. 

The knigiit hud several privileges of dignity and 
imi^ortanee. He was associated into a rank wherein 
kings and princes were, in one sense, only hia eiiuals. 
He took nreeedenee in war and in counsel, and was 
addressed by the respectful title of Mtsaire in 
French, and Sir in English, rnd his wife by that of 
M.adame and Dame. , A kniglit was also, in point 
of military rank, qualified to command any body of 
men under a thousand. His own service was per- 
formed on horseback and in complete armour, of 
many various fashions, according to the taste of the 
warriors and the custom of the age. Chaucer has 
enumerated some of these varieties 

** With him thor wenten kniehta many on. 

Horn wol lM*n annixl in an haucrKeoii, 

Anil in a liroRt pliitp, uiid in a yipon ; 

And aoiii w»l liavo a pair of nlatiM large ; 

AimI Mom wf»l liavn a prune Rneld, or a cargo 
Home wol ben arnied on his leggea wole. 

And hiivi* an axo, and minif a mace of atele. 

Thcrn’ii no iiewc guiac, that it ii’ua old. 

Armed they weren, an I have you told, 

Everich after Ida opinion. " 

The weapons of ofTence, however, most appro- 
bate to knighthood, were the lance and sword. 
They had frequently, a battle-axe or mace at their 
saddle-bow, a formidable weapon even to ificn 
sheathed in iron like themselves. The knight had 
also a dogger, which he used when at close quar- 
ters. It was called the dagger of mercy, probably 
because, wlten unsheathed, it behoved the antago- 
nist to crave mercy or to die. The management of 
the lance, and of tno horse was the principal requi- 
site of knighthood. To strike the foeman>«ither on 
the helmet or full upon the breast with the point of 
the Iq^ce and, at full speed, was accounted pcfrfect 
practice; to miss him, or to break a lancc across, i.e. 
athwart the body of the antagonist, without striking 
him with the point, was accounted an awkward 
failure; to strike his horae, or to hurt his person 
under the girdle, was conceived h foul or felon ^otidn, 
and could only be excused by the hurry of a general 
encounter. When the knights, from the nature of the 
ground, or other circumstances, alighted to fight on 
f^t, they used to cut some part from the length of 
their spears, in order to render them more manage- 
able, like the pikes used by infantry. But their 
most formidable onset was when mounted and “in 
host." They seem then to have formed squadrons 
not unlike the present disposition of cavalry in the 
field,— their squires forming the rear-rank, or per- 
forming the part of serrefilea. .As the, horses were 
trainecTin the tourneys and exercises to run upon 
each other without flinching, the shock of two such 
bodies of heavy-armed cavalry was dreadful| and 
the evaat usuaUy decided the battle ; for, uniil tbo 
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Swiss showed the supenor steadiness which could of the dying, form the mingled scene of tumult, 
be exhibited by infantry, all great actions were de« strife, and death, which the Caiion has so frequently 
dded by the men-at-arms. The yeomanry of Eng- transferred to his chivalrous pages, 
land, indeed, formed a singular exception ; and, from It was not in war alone that the adventurous 
the dexterous use of the long-bow, to which they knight was to acquire fame, 'll was his duty, ns we 
%vere traindd from infancy, were capable of with- have seen, to stn^k adventures throughout the world, 
standing and destroying the mnil-clud chivalry both wherc;by to exalt his own fame and the beauty W 
of France and Scotland. Their shafts, according to his mistress, which inspired such de^ds. In our re- 


niarks upon the general spmi of the institution, wo 
have already noticed the frantic entenirises which 
were ^riously undertaken and punctually executed 
by knights desirous of a name. On those occasions, 
the undertaker of so rash an enterprise often owed 
his life to the sympathy of his foes, who had grea: 
respect for any one epgaged in the discharge ot » 
vow of chivalry. When Sir Robert Knowles passed 
near Paris, at the head of an English army, in the 
reign of Edward 111., the following remarkable in- 
cident took place. 

“ Now it happened, one Tuesday morning, when 
the English began to decamp, and had set fire to all 


the exaggerating eloquence of s monkish historian, 

Thomas of Walsinghnm, penetrated steel coats from 
side to Bide, transfixed helmet^ and even splintered 
' lances, and pierced through swords ! But, against 
every other pedestrian adversary, tfte knights, 
squires, and men-at-arms, had the nioftt decided ad- 
vantage, from their imfienetrahlearmoui^ the strength 
of their horses, and the fury of their onset. To ren- 
fler success yet more certain, and attack less haxard- 
ous, the horse, on the safety of which the rider's so 
much depended, was armed en-barbe, as it was cal- 
IlhI, like himself. A masque made of iron covered 

the animai’s face and ears; it had a breast-plate, tlic English began to decamp, and had set fire to all 
and armour for the croupe. The strongest horses the villages wherein they were lodged, so that the 
were si'lected for this service ; they were generally fires were dintinctlv seen from Pans, a knight of 
stallions, and to ride a marc woe reckoned base and their army, who had made n vow, the precetliiig day. 
unkfiightly. that h^ would advance os far as the barriers and 

To distinguish him in battle, as his face was hid' strike thehi with his lancc, did not break his oath, 
by the helmet, the knight wore*ahove his armour a but sin off with his lance in his hand, his target on 
siireoat, as it was called, like a herald’s coftt, on his neck, and completely armed except his helmet, 
which his arms were emblazoned. Others had and, spurring his steed, was followed by his squire 
them painted on the shield, a small trianfAilar buck- on another courser, carrying his helmet. When he 
Jer of light wood, covered with leather, and some- approaelicd Paris, ne put on the helmet, which his 
times plan'd with steel, which, as best suited him, squire laced behind. He then galloped away, 
the knight could either wield on his left arm, or suffer sticking spurs into his horse, and advanced prancing 
to hang down from his m‘ck. ns an additional tie- to strike tlie barriers. They were then open, and the 
fence to Ills breast, wiren the left hand was required lords and barons within imagined he intended to 
for the management of the horse. The shape of enter the town ; Hlit ho did^ot so meaik for having 
thc'ie shields is preserved, being that on which he- struck the gates according to his vow, lie checks 


rnldic* coats are most frequently blazoned. 

flint no one of those heater* 


. ^ Hut it is 

something remarkable, that no one of those heater* 
shields has been preserved in the Tower or. so far 
as we know, in any English collection. The neimet 
was siiriuoiiiKed by a crest, which the knight adopt- 
ed after his own fancy. There was deacTlv offence 
taken if one knight, without right, assimiccl the ar- 
morial bearings of another; and history is full of 
disputes on that head, some of which tcrniiiiatcd 
fatally. The heralds were the persons appealed to 
on these occasions, when the dispute was carried on 


his horse and turned about. The French knights, 
who saw him thus retreat, cried out to him, ^Get 
away! get away ! thou hast wdl acquitted thyself.’ 
As for the name df this knight*! am ignorant of it, 
nor do 1 know from what country he came ; but he 
boro for his arms gules k deux fousses noir, with une 
burdiire noir non endentt'e. 

“ However, an adventure befell him, from which 
he had not so fortunate an escape. On his return, 
he met n butcher on the pavement in the subiirbs, a 
very strong man, who had noticed him as he had pos- 


in pence, and hence flowed the science, as it was sed him, and who had in his hand a very sharp and 
cnllod, of Hcraklry, with all its fantastic niceties. By heavy hatchet with a long handle. As the knight was 


degrees the crest and device beeanie also hereditary, 
as well ns the bearin^^s on the shield. In addition 
to his armorial bearings, the knight distinguished 
himgcif in battle by shouting out his war-cry, which 
was echoed by his followers. It was usually the 
name of some favourite saint, united with that of 
hjs own family. If the knight had followera under 
his command, they re-echoed his war-cry, and rel- 


retiirning alone, and in a careless manner, the valiant 
butcher came on one side of him, and gave him such 
a blow between the shoulders, that ne fell on his 
horse’s neck : he recovered himself, but the butcher 
repeat^ the blow on his head, so that the axe en- 
tered it. The knight, through excess of pain, fell 
to the earth, and the horse galloped away to the 
squire, who was waitilg for Kis master in the fields 


lied round his pennon or flag at the sound. 'The at tho«xtremity of the suburbs. The squire caught 
pennon differed from the peiioncel, or triangular the courser, but wondered what was become of his 

a*-..- .1 I i. _ i i i-: ii .1 1 : 


Streamer, which the squire was entitled to display. 
{Ming doirble the breadth, and indented at the end 
like gie tdll of a swallow. It presented the appear- 
ance of two penoncels united at the end nexft the 
staff, a consideration which was not perhaps out of 
view in determining its fhape. Of course, the reader 
will understand that those Knights only displayed a 


master : for he had seen him gallop to the harriers, 
strike them, and then turn about to come back. He 
tbcreforc set out to look for him ; but he had not 
gone many paces before he saw him in the hands of 
four fellows, who were beating him as if they were 
hammering on an anvil. This so much frightened 
the squire, that he dared not advance further, for he 


IMgribn win had reeginers tp support and defend it; , saw he could not give him any effectual aasistance ; 


the mounting this ensign being a matter of privilege, 
not of obligation. 

Froissart's heart never fails to overflow when he 
describes the encounter of a body of men-at-arms, 
airayed in the manner we have described ; he dwells 
ivith enthusiasm on the leading circumstances. The 


he therqfore/etifirncd as speedily as he could. 

“Thus was this knight slam : and those Ion’s 
who were posibd at the barriers had him buriea si 
holy ground. The squire returned to the army, and 
relatS thr-^-'- ^ v — 


the misrortiine which had befallen bis master. 

Ail hii brother warriora were greatly displeased 

waving of banters and pennons, the dashing of thereat.” (Johnea’a ProUaarty vol. II. p. 63.) 
spurs into the sides of chawrs^ and their springing An equallk singular undertakiim was tRat of Ga- 

leaxzo of Mantua, as rebearaeiTby the venerable 
Doctor Paris de Puteo, in his treatise De Duello at 
re MUitarit and by Brantome in his Essm on 
Dueh. Queen Aon of Nwlea, at a magnificent 
feast given in her castle of Gaeta, hod presented her 
hand to Qaleazxo. for the puipose of opening the ball. 
The dance being nniahe^ the gallant hnisht kneeled 
down before his royal partner, and, in order to make 
48* 


dust over thtf heads «f the combatants, the thunder 
of the hones’ feet and the clash of armour, mingled 
with the war-cry of the combatants and the groans 
called beeauMiwembliiv in ilmpe the hooter of a •mooth- 1 
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fitting acknowledgment of the high honour done 
him. took a solemn vow to wander through the 
world wherever deeds of arms should be exercised, 
and not to rest until he had subdued two valiant 
knights, and had presented them prisoners at her 
rcyal foot-stool, to be disposed of at her pleasure. 
Accordingly, after a year spent in visiting various 
scenes of action in Brittany, England, France, 
Burgundy, and elsewhere, he returned like a falcon 
with his prey in his clutch, and presented two pri- 
soners of knightly rank to Queen Joan. The cjiictm 
received the gift very graciously ; and, declining to 
avail herself of the nght she had to impose rigorous 
conditions on the captives, she gave thctii liberty with- 
out ransom, and bestowed op them, over and oIkivc, 
several marks of liberality. For this she is highly 
extolled by Brantoiiic and Dr. Paris, who take the 
opportunity of censuring the very opposite conduct 
of the Canons of Saint Peter's Church at Rome, 
upon whom a certain knight had bestowed a priso- 
ner taken in single combat. These ungracious 
churchmen received the gift as if it hnij been that of 
a wild beast for a menaetTie, permitting the poor 
captive the freedom of the church indeutl, but pro- 
hibiting him to go one step beyond th^^ate. In 
which condition, worse than death, they detained the 
vanquished knight for some time, and wore Justly 
blamed, as neither understanding Christian charity 
nor gentlcman-liko courtesy. 

We return to consider the duties of a knight. His 
natural and proper element was war. But in time 
of peace when there was no scope for the fiery spirit 
of chivalry, the knights attended the tourneys pro- 
claimed hy diflertmt princes, or, if these amusements 
did not occur, they theiiiselveB undertook feats of 
arms, to which they challengdll nil competitors. 
Thu nature of these challenges will be best under- 
stood from an abridged account of the pas d^armes, 
called the Justs of Saint Inglebcrt, or Sandyng 
Fields. This etnpryic was sustained by three gal- 
lant knights of Fran'c4\ Boiiyicnug Reynold de Hoy, 
and Saint Py or Saiinpi. Their articles bound them 
to abide thirty days at Saint Inglebcrt, in the mar- 
ches of Calais, there to undertake the encounter of 
all knights and squires, Frenchmen, or strangers, 
who should come hither, for the breaking of five 
spearc, aharp, or with rockets; at their pleasure. 
On their lodgings they hung two shields culled of 
iraace and war, with their armorial blazons on each. 
The stranger desiring to just was invited to come 
or send, ana touch which shield he would. ,Thc 
weapons of, courtesy were to he employed if he 
chose the shield of peace, if that of war, the defend- 
ers were to give him the desired encounter with 
sharp weapons. Tho stranger knights were invited 
to bring some noblemun with them^ to assist in 
judging the field, and tho proclamation concludes 
with an entreaty to Knights and squires strangers, 
that they will not hold this offer as mode for any pride, 
hatred, or ill-will ; but only that the challengers do 
it to have their honourable company and acquaint- 
ance, which, with their whole heart, they desire. 
They were assured of a fair field, without fraud or 
advantage: and it was provided, that the shields 
used should not be covered with iron or steel. The 
French king was highly joyful of this gallant chal- 
lenge, (although some of his council doubted the 
wisdom of permitting it to m forth,) and exhorted the 
challeiigers to regara the honour or thqir pence and 
realm, and spare no cost at the solemnity, for which 
hp was willing to contribute ten thouband franks. A 
number of knights and squires came from England 
to Calais to acemt this gallant invitation ; and at 
the entrance of the " fresh and jolly month of May,” 
the challengera pitched three green pavilions in a 
fair plaiff between Calais and the Amy of Saint 
limlebert. Two shicldB hung before each pavilion, 
with the arms of the owner. 

" On the 81st of the month of May, aa it had been 
proclaimed, the three knights w^ properly armed 
and their horses properly saddled according to the 
laws of the tournament. On the same day, those 
knights who were m Cuaia sallied forth^ either as 
spectators or tilters, and, bemg arrived at the spot. 


draw up on one side. The place of the tournament 
was smooth and green with grass. 

"Sir John Holland was the first who sent his 
squire to touch the war^ target of Sir Bouyicaut, who 
instantly issued from his pavilion completely ami^. 
Having mounted his horse, and gras^pod his spear, 
which was stiff and well-steeled, they took their 
distances. When the two knights had for a short 
time eyed each otherf they spurred their horses, and 
met full gallop with such a force that Sir Bou9icaut 
pierced the shield of the Earl of Huntingdon, and the 
point of his lance slipfhed along his arm, hut without 
wounding Hini. The two knights, having passed 
continued thjnr gallop to the end of the list. This 
course was tiiuch praised. At the second course, 
they hit each othey slightly, but no harm was done; 
and their horses refused to complete the third. 

" The Earl of Huntingdon, who wished to continue 
tho tilt, andf-was heated, returned to his pjaco, ex- 
pecting that Sir Rouyicaut would call for his lance ; 
but he did not, and showed plainly he :would not 
that day tilt more with the earl. Sir John Holland, 
seeing this, sent his sc'uire to touch the wnr-tnrget 
of the Lordde Saiiiipi. This knight, who was wait- 
ing for the combat, sallied out from his pavilion, 
and took his lance and shield. When the Earl saw 
he was ready, he Molently spurred his horse as 
did thb Lord de Saimpi. They couched their lunccs, 
and pointiid them at each other. At the onset, their 
horses crofised ; notwithstanding which, they met ; 
but bv this crossing, which was blamed, the earl was 
uiihelmcd. He returned to his people, who soon 
rchclmcd him ; and having resumed their lances, they 
mot full gallop, and hit each other with such ii force 
in the middle of their shields';* they would have been 
unhorsed, had they not kciit tight seats by the pres- 
sure of their legs against their nurses’ sides. They 
went to the proper places where they refreshed 
themmlves, and took breath. 

" Sir John Holland, who had a great desire to 
shine at this tournament, had his helmet braced, 
and regrasped his spear ; when the Lord de Suiiiipi, 
seeing him advance on the gallop, did not decline 
meeting, but, spurring his horse on instantly, they 
gave blows on their helmets, that were luckily of 
well-tempered steel, which made sparks of fire fiy 
from them. At this course, the Lord de Saiinpi lost 
his helmet ; but the two knights continued their ca- 
reer, and returned to their places. 

"This tilt was much praised, n^d the English 
and French said, that the Earl of Huntingdon, Sir 
Boiiyicbiit and the Lord de Saimpi, had excellently 
well justed, without sparing or doing themselves any 
damoge. The Earl wished to break another lance 
in honour of his lady, but it was refused him.'* He 
then quitted the lists to make room for others, for he 
had run his six lances with such ability and courage 
as gained him praise fiom all sides.” (Johnes’s 
/'Vc^sarf, vol. IV. p. 143.) 

The other justs were accomplishpil with similar 
spirit ; Sir Peter Courtney, Sir John Russell, Sir 
Peter Sherburn, Sir William Clifton, Hind other 
English knights, sustaining the honour of their 
country ogainst the French, who behaved with tho 
greatest gallantry : and the whole was regarded as 
one of the most gallant enterprises which had been 
fulfilled for some time. 

Besides these dangerous amusements; the unset- 
tled and misruled state of things, during tl^ feddal 
times, found a gentle knight anxious to support the 
oppressed and to put down injustice, and agreeably 
to his knightly vow, frequent opportunities to ex- 
ercise himself in the use of arms. There were eveiy 
where to be met with oppressors to be chastised, 
and evil customs to be abolished, oand the knight’s 
occupation not only permitted, but actually bound 
him to volunteer his services in such cases. We 
shall err greatly if we suppose that the adventures 
told in romance, are as fictitious as its magic, its 
dragons, and its fairies. The machinnry was indeed 
imaginaiy, or rather, like that of Homer, it was 
grounded on the popular belief of the times. But 
the turn of incidents resembled, in substance, those 
which passed almost daily under the eye of the nar- 
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ntor. Even the stupendous feats of prowess dis- 
playod by the heroes of those tales, _ sKsinst the 
most overwhelming odds, were not without paral- 
lel in the history of the times. When men fought 
hand to hand, the desperate exertions of a single 
champion, weU mounted and armed in proof, were 

BonK' limes sullicient to turn the fate of a disputed 

day, and the war-cry of a well-known knight struck 
terror hirther than his arms. The advantage pos- 
sessed by such an invulnerable champion over the 
half-naked infantry of the period, whom he might 
■ pursue and cut down at his pleasure, was so mcatt 
that, in the insurrection of the-, peasant# called the 
J'tcf/uerie^ the Karl of Foix and the Cartal de Kuehe, 
their forces not being nearly as one to mn, hesitated 
not to charge these disorderly insurgents with their 
men-at-arms, and were supposed to have slain 
nearly seven thousand, following the execution of 
the fugitives with as little mercy as the [jcasarits had 
show^ during the brief success of their rebellion. 

The righ^ which crown- vassals claimed and ex* 
creised, of imposing exorbitant tolls and taxes with- 
in tliL-ir domains, was often resisted by the knights- 
crraiit of the day, whose adventures, in fact, ap- 
proached much nearer to those of Don Quixote 
than p€>rhaps our readers are aware of. For although 
the Knight of La Mancha was, perhaps, two centu- 
ries too late ill exercising hia office of redreS!k*r of 
wrongs, and although his heated imagination con- 
founded ordinary objects with such aswi^ iiiimedi- 
Btely connci'ttNl with the exercise of Chivalry, yet at 
no great distance from (he date of the itiiiiiitable ro- 
iriaace of Cervantes, real circumstances occurred, of 
a nature nearly ns romantic as the achievements 
which Don Quixote fspired to execute. In the 
more ancient times, the wandering knight could not 
go far without finding sonic gentleman uppresstid 
by a powerful ncighlKiiir, some captive iniiniired 
in a feudal dimgcoii, sonic orjihan deprived of his 
heritage, some traveller nillaged, some convent or 
church violated, some lady in need of a champion, 
nr some prince engagi*d iii a war with a powerful ad- 
versary,* -all of which incidents furnished fit occa- 
sion for the exercise of his valour. By degrees, as 
onler became more generally established, and the 
law of each state began to be strong e.nough for the 
protection of the subject, the interference of these 
sidf-authorixed and self-dependent champions, who 
besides were, in all probability, neither the most 
iiidicioiis or moderate, suppiising them to be equita- 
ble, mediators, became a nuisance rather than an 
assistance to civil society; and undoubtedly this 
bonded to produce those distinctions in the order of 
Knighthood which wc arc now to notice. 

Tlfb most ancient, and originally the sole order of 
knighthood, was that of the Knight-Bachelor. This 
was the proper degree conferred by one knight on 
another, without the interference either of prince, 
noble, or churchman, and its privileges and duties 
ajiproachcd nearly to those of the knight-errant. 
Were it possible for human nature to have acted up 
to the push of merit required by the statutes of 
Chivalry, this order might have proved for a length 
of tiiAe a substitute for imperfect policy,— a reigray 
against feudal tyranny,— a resource for the weak 
when oppressed py the strong. Unquestionably, in 
many individual instanfie^ knights were all that 
we have dewribod them. But the laws of Chivalry, 
hkd those of the ascefic orders, while announcing a 
nigh tone of virtud and self-denial, unfortunately af- 
forded the strongest temptations to those who pro- 
fessed its vows to abuse the character which they 
assumed. The degree of knighthood was easily at- 
tained and did not subject the warrior on whom it 
was bestowed t% any particular tribunal in caae of 
me abusing the powers which it conferred. Thus 
the knight necame, in many instances, a wandering 
and licentious soldi^, carrying from castle to castle, 
and from court to court, the ofler of his mereenary 
■word, and fipquentlg abusing his character, to op- 
press those whom his oath bound him to protect. 
The license and foreign vices imported by those 
who had returned from the crusades, the poverty 
also to which noble families weje reduced by those 


fatal expeditions, all aided to ^hrow (he quality of 
knight-bachelor lower in the scale of honour, when 
unsupported by birth, weolth, or the command of 
followers. 

. The poorest knight-bachelor, however, long con- 
tinued to exercise the privileges of the order. Tliuar 
title of bachelor (or J?o« Cheralicr, according to me 
DMl derivation) marked that they were early held in 
inferior estimation to those more fortunate knights, 
who had extensive lauds and numerous vnsHals. 
They either attached tliemselves to the service of 
some prince or rich noble, and vrvre supported at 
their e^ense, or they led the life of mere adventu- 
rers. There were many knights, who, like Sir 
Gaudwin in the jomaiyso of Partenopex de 
aiibHistcd by passing from one court, cniiip, ami loi". 
nanicnt, to another, and contrived even, by various 
means open to persons of that profession, to luainttiin 
at least for a tune, a fair and goodly appearance. 

“ flo ridinf , they o'ertake an errant— kiiiaht 
Well hurietl, and larye of limb. Sir GauJwiii liight 
tio nor of ravtlc nor nf laud wan lord, 

HiHiseleiis hn reap’d tlie harvrat nf tlin Rwnrd : 

And now. nut more on feme tiinn iwofit lieiit, 
llutin with Nytlw luiart unto tli« tuuruanieut ; 

Fur Siiwanlico lie held it deadly liii, 

AihI riiwe hh mind and Iwarina wera akin. 

The taco an index tu the aoul within. 

It Reeiird that ho, aunli pi»nip liii train bewray’d, 

Had liliaiied a ipjuiily fiirtune by Ida bliidn ; 

Hia knnviw wore point device, in lovry dight. 

With aiimptur-naga, and tents liir ahulti'r in tlio night.’' 

These bachelor knights, ss Mr. Rose has well de- 
scribed Sir Gaudwin, set their principal store by 
valour in battle ; and perhaps it was the only quality 
of Chivalry which they at all times equally prized 
and possessed. Their boast was to be (he children 
of war and fight, Iwing in nH other atmosphere but 
whnt was mingled with the dust of conllict and the 
hot breath of charging steeds. A “ gentle bachelor’* 
is so described in one of the Pabliaux translated by 
Mr. Way: 

“ What p'iSIp liarlivlor ia hcT 
8woni'lK‘got in fighling tiidii, 

Iturk’d ninl ciiidloil in a Mliivld, 

WhuNo inlanl food a hcilni did yiuld." 

His resistless gallantry in tournament and battle, 
—the rapidity with which he traversed land and sea, 
from F^ngland to Switzerland, to be present at each 
remarkable occasion of action,- with his hordfhood 
in enduring every sort of privation,— nnd his gene- 
rosity in rewarding minstrels and heralds,— his life 
of hazard and turmoil,' -and hia deeds of strength 
and fame,— are all enumerated. But we hear no- 
thing of his redressing wrongs, or of his protecting 
the oppressed. The knight-bachelor, according to 
this picture, was a, valiant prize-fighter, and lived 
by the exercise of his weapons. 

In war the knight-bachelor had an opportunity of 
maintaining, and even of enriching himself, if fortu- 
nate, by the ransom of such prisoners as he hap- 
pened to make in fight. If, in this way, he accu- 
mulated wealth, he frequently employed it in levying 
followcra, whoso assistance, with his own, he hired 
out to such sovereigns as were willing to set a 
sufficient price on bis services. In time of peace, 
the tournaments afforded, as we have already ob- 
served, a certain means of income to ihese adventu- 
rous champions. The horses and arma of the 
knights who succumbed on such occasions, were 
forfeited to the victors, and these the wealthy were 
always wilNlvg to reclaim by a payment in money. 
At some of th^ achievements in arms, the victors 
had the right, by the conditions of the encounter, to 
impose severe terms on the vanquished, besides the 
usual forfeiture of horse and armour. Sometimes 
the unsuccessful combatant ransomed himself from 
imprisonment, or other hard conditions, a sum 
of money: attransaction in which the kni;ffit-bach- 
elors, such as we have described them, readily en- 
gaged. These adventurers called the sword which 
they used in tourneys their gagnt-vaiiu or bread- 
winner, as itineraftt fiddlers of our day denominate 
their instruments. 

*' Oont i Mt gaisna-pun nommea. 
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Men of such rovinf^ and military habits, subsisting 
by means so precarious, and lying under little or no 
restraint from laws, or from the social system, were 
frequently danuroiis and turbulent members of the 
commonwealtn. Every usurper, tyrant, or rebel, 
&und knights^hachelors to espouse his cause in 
mmibers proportioned to his means of expenditure. 
They were precisely the ** landless rcsolutes,** whom 
any adventurer of military fame or known enterprise 
•ould easily collect, • * 

'* For fond and diet, to Mimo enterpriu 
That hath a atomach in't" 

Sometimes knights were found who placed them* 
selves directly in opposition to all law and good 
order, headed independent hands of depredators, or, 
to speak plainly, of robbers, seized upon sonic castle 
as a place of temporary retreat, and laid waste the 
country at their pleasure. In the disorderly reigns 
of Stephen and of King John, many such Icodcrs of 
banditti were found in England. And France, in 
the reign of John and his successors, was almost 
destroyed by them. Many of these leaders were 
knights, or sqiiires, and almost all pretended that in 
their lawless license they only exercised the rights 
of Chivalry, which permitteiii and evep enjoined,, 
its votaries to make war without any authority 
but their own, whenever a fair cause of quarrel oc- 
curred. 

These circumstances brought the professors of 
knight-bachelor into suspicion, as, in other cases, the 
poverty of those who held the honour exposed it to 
contempt in their person. The sword did not al- 
ways reap a good harvest; an enterprise was un- 
fortunate, or a knight was discomfited. In such 
circumstances, he was|)bliged to sell his arms and 
horse, and endure all the scorn which is attached to 
poverty. In the beautiful lay of Lanval, and in the 
corresponding tsle of Gruelnn. the story opens with 
the picture of the hero reduced to indigence, dunned 
by nis landlord, gnd exposed to contempt by his 
bemarly equipment. And whdfi John do Vienne 
ana his French men-at-arms returned from Scot- 
land, disgusted with the poverty and ferocity of their 
allies, without having had any cmportuniiy to become 
weolthy at the expense of the English, and compel- 
led liefore their departure to gi^ satisfaction for the 
insokmccs which they comnutted towards the inha- 
bitants, “divers knights and squires had passage 
and so returned, some into Flanders, and as wind 
and weather would drive them, without horse and 
harness, right poor and feeble, cursing the day that 
ever they came into Scotland, saying that never 
man had so hard a voyage.” (Berners s Froissart^ 
vol. II., reprint, p. 32.) The fremient prohibition of 
tournaments, both by the church and by the more 
peaceful sovereigns, had also its necessary effect in 
inipovcrishing the Iwights-hachelors, to whom^ as 
we have seen, these exhibitions afibrded one principal 
means of subsistence. This is touched upon in one 
of the French fabliaux^ as partly the cause of the 
poverty of a chevalier, whose distresses are thus 
enumerated : 

“ Lhten, apntlefl, while 1 tell 

How ihii Knight in fiwtuno foil : 

Ijintli nor vineyonlii Imd he none, 

Jiirta and ware hia living won ; 

oukT he p 


rera whom we have dcacribed. Hence the inatitii« 
tion of Knights-Banneret was generally received. 

The distinction betwixt theXniRht-banneret and 
the knight-bachelor was merely in military rank and 
precedence, and the former rather be accounted 
an institution of policy than of Chivaloyy The bache- 
lor displayed, oC was entitled to display, a pennon or 
forked ensign. The knight-banneret hod the risht 
of raising a proper ianna\ front which his appella- 
tion was aenved. He held a middle rank, beneath 
the barons or great feudatories of the Crown, and 
cibove the knighta-bachelors. The banner from 
which he xMl nis title was a flag squared at the end, 
which, howfever, in strictness was oblong, and not 
an exact square on all the sides^ which was the pro* 
per emblem of a baron. Du Tillet reports, that the 
Count de Laval challenged Sir Roul de Couequens* 
right to raise a sc^uare banner, being a banneret, and 
not a baroir, and adds, that he was generally ridicu- 
led for this presumption, and called the knight with 
the square ensign. The circumstance^of the en- 
croachment plainly shows, that the distinction was 
not absolutely settled, nor have we found the ensign 
of the bannerets any where described except as be- 
ing generally a square standard. Indeed, it was only 
the pennon of the knight a little altered ; for he who 
aspired to be abanfieret received no higher gradation 
in Chivalry, as attached to his person, and was in- 
ducted into his new privileges, merely by the com- 
mander iW chief, upon the eve of battle, cutting off 
the swallow-tail or forked termination of the pen- 
non. 

In the appendix to Joinville's Memoirs^ there is 
an essay on the subject of the bannerets, m which 
the following account of tlfem is quoted from the 
ancient book of Ceremonies : 

“Comme un bachelicr peut lever banniere, et de* 
venir banneret. 

“ Quant iin bachelier a grandement servi et suivy 
la guerre, et que il a assez terrc, et que ’il puisse 
avoir gcntilshommes. scs hommes, et pour accom- 
pagner sa banniere, il peut licitement lever banniere, 
et non aiitremcnt. Car nul homme ne doit porter, 
ne lever banniere en bataille, s'il n’a du moins cin- 
quante hommes d’armrs, tous scs hommes et Ics 
archiers et arbalestriers qui y appartiennent. Et s’il 
les a ’il doit k la premic^re battaille, ou il se trouvero, 
apporter un pennon de ses nrmes, et doit venir au 


Wellwn 

Boldly could he break a lance. 
Well he knew each warlike uae ; 
Bnt there came a time of tiuie, . 
Peaceftil wai the land around, 
Nowhm hoard a trnn^t MHiiyl ; 


Just mid toumq 

All hM moans of iivini i 
“ ■ had hen 


Ab the circumstancea which we have mentioned, 
tended to bring the order of knight*bachelor in 
many instances into contempt, tko great and power* 
fiii attempted to entrench themselves within a cirele 
which should be inaccessible to the needy adventu- 

« See the oililnal inito ispulihMfioa efBaibasaaia fliMiaiis, 
foLALskiia 


pour tesmoignage, etdoivent couper la queue du pen* 
non, et alors le doit porter ct lever avant les autres 
bannieres, au dcssoubs dcs autres barons.” 

There is this same ceremonial, in a chapter res- 
pecting the banneret, in these terms : 

” Comme se doit maintenir un banneret en ba- 
taille. 

” Le banneret doit avoir cinquante lances, et les 
gens de trait qui y appar^nnent : e’est k savoir les 
XXV. pour lui. et sa banniere gardqr. Et doit estro 
sa banniere dcssoubs des barons. Et s’it y a autres 
bannieres ils doivent mettre leurs bannieres k Ton* 
neut?, chacun selon son endroit, et pareillemeiit tout 
homme qui porte banniere.” 

Froissart, always our best and most amiiaing au- 
thority, gives an account ol the manner in which the 
celebrated Sir John Chandoa was made banneret by 
the Black Prince, before the bgttle of Navalrete. 
The whole scene forms a striking picture of an ar- 
my of the middle ages moving to battle. Upon the 
pennons of the kmghts, penoncels of the squires, 
and banners of the barons and bannereta, the army 
formed, or, in modem phrase, dressed its line. The 
usual word for the attack was, “ Advance bannerSi 
in the name of God and Saint George.” 

'* When the sun was risen, it was a beautiful sight 
to view these battalions, with their brilliant armour 
glittering with its beams. In this manner, they 
nearly approached to each other. The Princa with 
a few attendants, mounted a small hill, and aaw 
very clearly the enemy marching straight towards 
them. Upon descending this hul, he extended hie 
line of battle in the plain, and then halted. 
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“The Spaniards, seeing the English had hailed, part, be founded upon the union which knights 
did the aume, in order ol battle; then each man were wont to enter into with each other as “coin- 
tightened hia armour, and made ready as for instant painona in arms," tlian wliich nothing was csteeiiUHl 
combat. , . - ^ ancred. The partners wiye unit<‘d for weal and 

“Sir John Chandos advanced in front of the n^- wo, and no crime was accounted mure infamous 
talions witla his banner uncased in his hand. He than to desert or betray a eoinpanion-at-arnia. Tli# 
preSLiited it to th«5 Prince, saying, /My lord, here is had the same friends and the same fo«‘8 ; and a^t 
my banner ; I present it to you, that 1 may dtsulay was llm genius of Chivalry to carry every virtuous 
it 111 vidiatever manner shall he most agree^le to and noble sentiment to the most fantastic extremity, 
you ; for, thanks to God, 1 have now sumcient the most extrava;thnt 4>roofs of fidelity to this eii- 
lands that will enable me so to do, and maintain gagement were often exacted or bestowed. 1‘ho 
•the rank which it ought to holfl.* • beautiful romance of Ame» and Amelitn^ in which 

" The Prince Don Pedro, being presefit, took the a knight alaya his own child to make a salve with 
banner in his hands, which was nlazftned with a its blood to cure the leprosy of his brother-in-arins, 
sharp stake gules, on a field argent : after having turns entirely on this extravagant pitch of senti- 
ent ofl* the tail to make it souare, he displayed it, uiMt. 

and, returning it to him by the handle, said. Sir To this fraternity only two persons could, with pro- 

John, 1 return you your banner, Go«l give you pnety, bind tlietiiselves. But the various orders, 

strength and honour to preserve it.^ • whicn had m view particular olyeeis of war, or 

“Upon this. Sir John left the Prince, went back were associated under the authority of pnriieiilar so- 
lo his iiicik with the banner in his hand, ' Gentle- vcreigiis, were also understood to form a bond of 
men, behold my banner and yours : you will, there- alliance and brotherhood amongst themselves. 
f4)re, guard it as it becomes you.* His companions, Thegreat orders of the Templars and Knights-Hos- 
inking the banner, replied with much cheerfulness, pitallcrs of St. John of Jerusalem, as well as that 
that ' if it please«l God and St. George, they would of the Teutonic Knights, were military associa- 
defeiid it well, and act worthily of it, to the utmost ^ions, crean^d, the former for defence of the Holy 

of their abiliiies.' * Land, and the last for convershiii (by the edge of the 

“ Tile banner was put into the hands of a wfirthy sword of course) of the Pagans in tlie north of Eii- 
Englirth squire, calleci William Aliestry, m^o bore it rope. They were managed by commanders or sii- 
wiili honour that day, and loyally acquitacd himself perintendents, and by d grand master, forming a 
in the service. The English and Gascons soon after sort of military republic, the individuals of which 
disrpoiinted on the heath, and assembled very order- were understood to have no distinct property or in- 
ly together, each lord under his banner or pennon, tercst from the order in general. But the system 
in the same battle-array as when they passed the and history of these associations will be found uii- 
inoiintains. It was delightful to sec and examine der the proper heads. t Itisjierc only necessary to 
these banners and pennons, with the noble army notice them as subdivisions of the knighthood, 
that was under tlicin.*’ or Chivalry of Europe. 

It sliTiiiIii not be forgotten, that Sir John Chandos . Other sululivisions arose from the various associa- 
exerlcil himself so much to maintain his new ho- tiom^ also railed orders, formed by the difleront so- 
iiour, that, advancing too far atiioiig the Spaniards, vercigns of Europe not only for (jie natural puiposc 
he was unhorsed, and, having grappled with u war- of drawing around (heir persona the flower of knight- 
rior of great strength, called Martin Ferrand. he fell hood, but often with pofiticnl views of much deeper 
undermost, and must have been slam had he not import. The romances which were the favourite 
bcthfuight him of his dagger, with which he stabbed reading of the time, or which, at least, like the ser- 
his gigantic uiitagoiiist. (Jolincs's FroUsartt vol. 1. vant in the comedy, the nobles “had read to them,^’ 
p- 731.) and which were on lUl occasions quoted gravely, ns 

A banneret was expected to bring into the field at the aiitheniic and authoritative records of Chivalry, 
least thirty inen-at-nrms, that is, knights or squires atfoHcd the most respectable precedents for the for- 
inoiinuxl, and in complete order, at his own ex- mation of such fraternities under the auspices of 
pimse. Each mgn-at-arms, besides his attendants sovereign princes ; the Round Table of King Arthur, 
on foot, ought to have a mounted crossbow-man, and the Paladins of Charlemagne, forming cases 
and a horseman armed with a bow and axe. There- strictly in, jwint. Edward 111., whose policy was 
fore, the number of horsemen alone, who assem- ctiual to his love of Chivalry, failed not to avail him- 
hled under a banner, was at least three hundred, self of these precedents, not only for the exaltation 
and, fficluding followers on foot, might amount to a of military honour and exercise of warlike feats, but 
thousand men. The banneret might, indeed, have questionless that he might draw around him, and 
arrayed the same force under a pennon, hut his ac- attach to his person, the most valiant knights from 
ceptifig a banner bound him to bring out that iinm- all quarters of Europe. For tnis purpose, in the 
her at least. There is no room, however, to be- year 1344, he proclaimed, as well in Scotland, 
heve, that these regulations were very strictly h ranee, Germany, Hainault. Spain, and other to- 
observed. reign countries, as in England, that he designed 

In the reign of Charles Vlly the nobles of France to revive the Round Table of King Arthur, oflering 
inadc a remonstrance to ihe King, setting forth, that fr^ conduct and courteous reception to all who 
their ektates were so much wasted by the long gnd p^ht be disposed tu attend the splendid justs to be 
• fatal wars with England, that they could no longer held upon that occasion at Windsor Castle. This 
support the number of men attached to the dignity solemn festival, which Edward proposed to render 
of banneret. The comhanies of men-at-arms, annual, excited the jealousy of Philip de Valois, king 
which had hitherto been led by knights of that of France, who not only prohibited his subjects to 
rank*, aigl the distinction between knights-ban- attend thi^Rsigid Table at Windsor, but proclaim^ 
nereis and knights-baehelor^ was altogether dis- an opposite Round Table to be held by himself at 
used from that period.* In England the title sur- Paris. In conscnuence of this interference, thefes- 
vived, but in a diflereiit sense. Those who received tival of Edward lost some part of itc celebrity, and 
knighthood in a field of battle, where the royal was diminished in splendour and frequency of at- 
standard was displayed, were called knights-ban- tendance. This induced King Ed warn to establish 
neret. Thus, King Edward VI. notices in his Jtmr- the memorable Order of the Garter. Twenty-six 
nuA that, after the battle of Pinkie, “ Mr. Brian of the most ngblo knights of England and Gascony 
»wler and Vane were made bannerets.” were admitted into this highly n^onourableassocia- 

The distinction of banneret was not the only sub- tion, the well-known motto of which ('Ebni soil 
division of knighthood. The special privilege fra- qui mol v jpenjte) seems to apply to the misrepreaent- 
icrnities, orderffi or afsociationa of knights, using ations which the Ffknch monarch might throw out 
a particular device, or embodied for a particular pur- respecting the order of the Garter, as he had already 
pose, require also to he noticed. These might, in done concerning the festival of the Round Table. 

the works of PaMpiier, Du TUIet. Le Gendro, and other t tt may hem and eliewhrm he leeolleeted, that Urn article wm 

*wiich antiquaries. • v origiiiailir written fiir aii EiierdkipSKlia. 
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There was bo much dlimityi as well as such obvious 
policy, in sclectint^froin the whole body of Chivalry 
a B^ect number ot champions, to form an especial 
fraternity under the immediate patronnf^ of the so- 
i^rciKn ; it held out such a powerful stiiiiulua to 
Mirage and exertion to all whose eyes were fixed 
on so dignified a, reward of ambition, that various 
orders were speedily formed in the difflTcnt courts of 
Europe, each having its own p«'*uliar badges, ein- 
blenis, and statutes. To eniftncrate those is the task 
of the herald, not of the historian, who is only rail- 
ed upon to notice their existrnre and chnrnrter. The 
first eflectof these institutions on the spirit of Ohi- 
valr3^in general, was doubtless favourabli', as hold- 
ing forth to the knighthood *a high and honourable 
nnze of emulation. But when every court in Europe, 
liovvcvcr petty, had its own peculiar on Icr and erre- 
nioiiial, while the great potentates esiahlisluMi srvo 
ral ; these dignities heeaiiie so coiiitiKui, as to throw 
into the shade tin* order of Kiiights-Bacliclnrs, the 
parent and nropiT degree of Chivalry, in comparison 
to which the others wire inere iniiovarioiis. T!ib 
last distinction introduced, when the spirit of Chi- 
valry was alniust totally extinguished, wat the de- 
gree of Knight Baronet. * « 

'rhe drgri*i! of Baronet, or of hcnHlitary knight- 
hood, might have been, with greater propriety, 
termed an inferior rank of noblesse, than an order 
of Chivalry. Nothing run he more alien from the 
original idea of Chivtilrv, than that knighthood could 
bcneslowrd on an infant, who could not have de- 
served the honour, or he capable of disidinrging its 
duties. But the way had been already opened for 
this anomaly, by the manner in i^hkm the orders 
of foreign knighthood had been (SiinfcrFed upon child- 
ren, and infants in nonage. Some of those ho- 
nours were also held by right of blood ; the Dau- 
phin, of France, for example, being held to be born 
a knight of the Holy Ghost, without creation ; and 
men bad already Vong lust sigW of the proper use 
and purpose of k'nightbood, which was now regard- 
ed and valued only as an honorary distinction of 
rank, that iuipos(;d no duties, and re(iui;ed no quali- 
fications, or period of preliminary novitiate. Still 
it was judged necessary in the terms of this new dig- 
nity^to avoid or rather elude tfie impropriety of dl^ 
cluniig that a baronet's apparent heir should he a 
knight frr.m the cradle. In the patent of baronetcy 
was therefore introduced a clause by which the 
King engaged for himself and his successors, to con- 
fer the degree of knighthood upon the eldest son of 
the baronet, so soon as he should attain the age of 
twenty-one years complete. Ilence, if the father 
died while the son was in minority, it seems that 
the heir, though a baronet^ was not properly a 
knight; and in like nianricr, if he claimed tlie nght 
to be knighted diirihg his father’s life-time, he was 
a kiiight-bachclor only until his fatlier'iji death. 
Hence, too, the old and strictlv proper style of 
Knight and Baronet —and hence that, in the seven- 
teenth century, we recognise so frequently the exist- 
ence of two knights, father and son, in the same 
family. But this attention to form hos been long 
disused ; and while the child in the cradle immedi- 
ately takes the title on his father's death, it has been 
of late unusual for the eldest son of a baronet to 
avail himsidf of the clause in the patent entitling 
tiy*' honour of kniglithoodidiiriog his father’s 
life. The (‘rratiun of this new dighity, as is well- 
* of James I. ta fill those cofters 

which his folly and profusion had emptied ; and al- 
tho^h ihe pretext of a Nova Scotia, or of an Ulster 
settleiiicnt, was used as the apology for the creation 
of the order, yet it was perfectly understood, that 
the red value given was the payment of a certain 
mini of moimy. "he cynicaliOsborim describes this 
practice of the sale of honours, which in their origin, 
were des^ned as the reward and pledge of chival- 
rous merit, with aatirical emphi^is. 

. At this time the honour of knighthood, which an- 

W reserved sacred, as the- cheapest and readiest 
to present virtue with, was promiscuously laid 
on any head beloiimng to the yeomanry, Cmade addle 
through pride and a contempt of their ancestor’s 


pedigree,) that had but a court-friend, or money to 
purcTiase the favour of the meanest able to bring 
him into an outward roome, when the king, the 
foiintainc of honour, cainc downc. and was uninter* 
riipted by other businesse : in which case, it was 
then usuall fothim to grant a comiAisfiion for the 
chainherlaine, mr some other lord, to do it.’* 

Having related the manner irt which knighthood 
was conferred, and ^he various subdivisions of the 
order in general, it is proper also to notice the mode 
ill which a knight might he degraded from his rank. 
This forfeiture might take place from crimes either 
aeiually eonjuiitted, or presumed by the law of arms. 
Tile list of rrimes fur which a knight was actually 
liable to degradation corresponded to his duties. As 
devotion, the honour due to ladies, valour, tnitb, and 
loyalty, were the proper attributes of Chivalry,-78o 
heresy, insults or oppression of females, cowardice, 
falsehood, or treason, cniisod his degradation. And 
Heraldry, an art which might he said to hear the 
shield ol Chivalry, assigned to such degnded knights 
. 1 their deseiuidaiits peculiar bearings, called in 
BInxonry ahntements, though it may be doubted if 
tliese wore often worn or displayed. 

The most common case of a knight's degradation 
oecured in the apple'll to the judgment of God by the 
singki combat in the lists. In the appeal to this 
awful eriierioii, the eonibutants, whether personally 
orieeniei!^ or appearing ns champions, were under- 
■toud, in martial law, to lake on themselves the full 
risk of all consequences. And, ns the ilefendant, o** 
his champion, in case of being overcome, was sub 
jee.ted to the punishment proper to the crime of 
which he was accused, so tlv^ nppi'IIaiit, if vanquish- 
ed, was, whether a priiiciparor substitute, eondemn- 
(h 1 to the same doom towhieli his success would 
have cxposeil the accused. Whichever combatant 
was vanquished, he was liable to the penalty of de* 
gradation ; and, if he survived the combat, the dis- 
grace to which he was subjected was worse than 
death. His spurs were cut ulT, close to his heels, 
with a cook’s cleaver; his arms were bafUcd and re- 
versed by the common hangman; his belt was cut 
to pieces, and his sword broken. Even his horse 
showed his disgrace, the animal’s tail being cut olT, 
close to the niiiip, and thrown on a dunghill. The 
death bell tolled, and the funeral service was said, 
for a knight thus degraded, ns for one dead to knight- 
ly honour. And, if ne fell in the appeal to the judg- 
ment of God, the some dishonoiir^ni'ns done to Ins 
simscless corpse. If alive, he was only rescued from 
death to be confined in the cloister. SiicJi, at least, 
w'erc the strict rules of Chivalry, though the cour- 
tesy of the victor^ or the clemency of the prince, 
might remit them in favourable cases., 

Knights might also be degraded without combat, 
when convicted of n heinous crime. In Stowe’s 
Chronicle, we find the following minute account of 
the degradation of Sir Andrew Harclny, crcatixl Earl 
of Carlisle, by Edward II., for his valiant defence of 
that town against the Scots, but afterjvards accu- 
sed of traitorous correspondence with, Robert the 
Brucf!, and tried before Sir Anthony Lucy. . 

He was ledde to the barre as an carle worthily 
apparelled, with his sword girt about him, horsed, 
hooted, and spurred, ond unto wl^om Sir Anthony 
spake in this manner. Sir Andrew, (quoth hp,) the 
King for thy valiant scrvicei, hath done theie tf^at 
honour, and made thee Earle' of Carlisle; since 
which tyme, thou, as a traytor to thy Lord the King, 
leddest nis people, that shoulde have holpe him at 
the hattell of Hcighland, awaic by the county of 
Copland, and through the earldom of Lancaster, by 
which meanes, our Lorde the King was discomfitted 
there of the Scottes, through thy treason and false- 
nesse ; whereas, if thou haddest come betimes, he 
hadde had the victorie : and this treason thou com- 
mittedst for ye great siimme of golde and silver 
that thou receivedst of James Doi^lassc^ a Scot, 
the King’s enemy. Our Lord the King will, ther^ 
fore, that the order of knighthood, by the which 
thou receivedst all thine honour end worship iippon 
th^r bodie, be brought to nought, and thy state un- 
done, that othcl knights, of*lower degree, miY 
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after ihec beware, and take example truely to 

“Then commanded he to hewe his spn^a from 
his heeles, then lo break his sword over his head, 
which flic King had given him to keepe and detend 
his land thtnavith, when he made him li*nnc. Af- 
ter this, he let iincloihc him of hil furred tabard, 
and of his hoods, of his coatc of armes, and also of 
his girdle; and when this wn# done. Sir Anthpiiy 
sayde unto him, Aiidrcwe, (quoth he,) now art thou 
no knight, but a knave; and. for thy treason, the 
‘ King will that thou shnlt be nangixl and drawii^ 
and thyne head siiiiitcMi ofi‘ from th^bodie, and 
burned before thee, and thy bodie quartered; and 
thy licnd being smitten oft^ afterwardu to be set up- 
on Iiondoii bridge, and tliy fourc quarters shall Ite 
sent into fourc good towne.s of England, that nil 
other may beware by; thee. And as Anthony Lucy 
liadde sayde. so was it done in all tliiiigd( on the last 
daieof October.” 

III. \Vc are arrived at the third point proposed in 
our arrangeuierit, the enuse'^, namely, of the decay 
and exiinction of Chivalry. 

The .spirit of Chivalry sunk gradually under a com- 
bination of physical and moral causes; the first 
arising from the change gradually introduced into 
the art of war, and the last from tiie tqunlly^rcat 
alteration prodared hy time in the linhits and modes 
of thinking in modern Kiiropo. Chivalru began to 
dawn in the end of the tenth, and beginiTing of the 
eleventh century. It hlaxed forth with high vigour 
<luruig the (Vusnd<‘s, which intieod may he coiisidcr- 
€h 1 as exploits of national knight-errantry, or gene- 
ral wars, undertaken on the very same prinei|)le.s 
w'hich actuateil the c<mthict of ihdividiial knights 
advf'ntunTs. Ibu its most brilliant period was du- 
ring the wars hetweeti France and F.iiglnnd, and it 
was iiti(|iii stionably in those kingdoms, that the ha- 
bit of constant nnu honourable oppo.'^itioii, nnemhit- 
ItTcd by rancour or personal hatred, gave the fairest 
opportunity for the exerriMe of the virtues re(|uired 
from him whom (Chaucer terms “ a very perfect gen- 
tle knight.” Froissart freuueiitly inaKCH nlUisioiis 
to the generosity exercised by the French and Kng- 
lisli to their prisoners, and contrasts it with the diin- 
gi'ons to which captives taki'ii in war were consign- 
ed, both in Spain and Cerniany. Yet both these 
countries, and indeed every kingdom in Europe, par- 
took of the spirit of Chivalry in a greater or less dc- 
UTcc; and even (ke Moors of Spain caught the eniii- 
latioii, ami hml their orders of knighthood as well 
a.s the Christians. But, even during this splendid 
period, various causes were silently operating the fu- 
ture ejitinction of the flame, which blnxcd thus wide 
nnd brightly. 

An important discovery, the invention of gunpow- 
der, had taken place, and was beginning to be used 
in war, oven when Chivalry was in its highest glory. 
It is said Edward III. had field-pieces at, the battle 
of (Jressy, and the use of guns is mentioned even 
earlier. Biitlhe force of gunpowder wa.s long known 
and used, cTc it made any material change in the art 
of wnt Tftc long-bow continued to be the favoiir- 
ite, and it w'ould seem the more formidable miAile 
^eapon, for almost two centuries after guns had 
oeen used in war. Still «very sucressivc tmprove- 
■iiient was«grndually rendering the invention of flre- 
^rtna' more fierfeet, and their use more decisive of 
the fate af battle. •In proportion as they came into 
jgeiieral use, the suits of defensive armour began to 
»e less generally worn. It was found, flint these 
cumbrous defences, however efficient against lances, 

■ iwqrds, and arrows, aflbrdcd no, cflectiial protection 

'gainst these more forcible missiles. The armour of 
t he knight was (pfidually curtailed to a light head- 
P tece, a cuirass, and the usual defences of men-at- 
a.'m8. Complete harness was only worn by generals 
ai la persons of high rank, and that rather, it would 

cni, as ap'oint of dignity than for real utility. The 
yjVpg nobfiity^f Frafice, especially, ^camo weary 

the unwieldy steel coats in which their ancestors 
^.hcathed the m selves, and adopted the slender and 
“Sht armour of the German Reiters, or mercenary 
Chivalry. Thuy also discontinued the use of the 
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lance ; in both cases, rontravy lo the injunctions of 
Henry IV. and the opinion of Sully. At length, 
tiie arms of the cavalry were changed almost in 
particular from those which were proper to- 
Chivalry; and us, in such cases, much depeii|i» 
upon outward show and circumstance, the liuiF 
armed cavalier, who did nut carry the weapons, or 
practise the e.\ercisea of kiiighihood, laid aside, at 
tncsanie time, th^abits and Bcntimcnts pociiliur to 
the onler. • 

Another change, of vital importance, arose fmm 
the institution of the bands of gciis-d'iirnies, or men* 
at-.yms in F ranee, consiituted, as we have obser- 
ved, expressly as a sort of si finding army, to supidy 
the place of bannerets, liaelielors, squires, and oilier 
niihtia of early tunes. It was in the year M i.'i, that 
Charles VII. selected from the numerous Cliiviilry 
of France fifteen companies of iiien-nt-nrms cnlU-d 
Lcs Compngnics d’Ordonnonec, which W'cre to re- 
main in perpetual pay and subordination, and fur ibo 
ptiniosc of enabling the sovenagn to dispense with 
the siirviccs of the tumultuary forces of Chivalry, 
which, arriving and departing from the liost at 
pleasure^ collecting their subsistence by oppressing 
,tlic country, and engaging in frequent brawls with 
each other, rather weakened than aided the eaiisu 
they professed to support. The regulated eoiiipn- 
iiies, which were substituted fur these desultory 
feudal levies, were of a more permanent and iiia- 
niigeahlc description. Each eunijiaiiy eoiilaiiitd a 
hundred men-at-arms, and each nnin-at-ariiis w'as 
to ho what w'as tcriiuxl n hnre earnic^ that is, a 
nioiinted spearinan, with his proper afteiidaiils, be- 
ing four archers and a varlct, called rouftiUlit from 
the knife or daggern^'ith w'hiiin he w-as armed. Thus, 
earh company eonsisicd of six hundred hor>e, aiul 
the fifteen bands nniuimted to fifteen thuuMiiid ca- 
valry. The charge of national defence was thus 
transferred from the Chivalry of France, whoso 
hold .mil desperate valour was fffnnetimeR rendered 
useless by their inifependent wilfulness and want jf 
discipline, to a body of rcgiil.nr forces, whose oflieers, 
(a eapinii), lieutenant, and an ensign in each eoin- 
lany,) liehl cominand, not in virtue of their knight- 
lood or banner-right, but ns hearing direct commis- 
sions from the crows, ns in modern times. At ^irst, 
indexed, these, bands of regulated guns-d’urmes were 
fornind of the same mnierinls as formerly, 1 hough 
acting under a new system. The officers were men 
of the highest rank ; the archers, and even the var- 
lets, w'cre men of honourable birth. When the Em- 
peror Maximilian proposed that the French gens- 
d’annes should attempt to storm Padua, supported 
by the German lancc-knechts or irifaniry, he w'as 
inforiniMl by Bayard, that, if the Frencli nieii-nt-ariiis 
were employed, they must be supported by those of 
theOerjnaneu and not by thclarwe-kiicclits, because, 
in the French rompanies of ordonnanee, every sol- 
dier wal a gentlcmon. Bur, in the reign of Cliarles 
IX., we find the change naiurnl to such a new or- 
der of things, was in con.'picte operation. The king 
was content to seek, as qualifications for his nicn- 
ot-arnis, personal bravery, strength, and address in 
the use of weapons, without respect to rank or birth ; 
and, probably, in many instances, men of inferior 
birth were preferred to fill up the ranks of these re- 
gulated bands. Monliic informs us in his Commen- 
tarits^ that he made his first campaign, as an arch- 
er, in th^ Mtfrcchal de Foix’a company of gens- 
d'armes; it was ”a situation much esteemed in 
those days, when many nobles served in that rapa- 
city. At present, the rank is pcatly degenerated.'' 
The complaints of the old noblesse, says Mezerai, 
were not without reason. Mean carabineers, they 
said, volets and lacqueys, were rccruiteil in compa- 
nies, which m^re put on the same footi^ with the 
ancient corps of gens-d’armes, whose ofneers were 
all barons of high rank, and almost every man-nt- 
arms a gentlemaiuby birth. Those complinnts, 
joined with the charge against Catharine of Medicis, 
that she hod, by the creation of twenty-five new 
members of the order of Saint Michael, rcndeied 
its honours as common as the cocklc-shclIs on the 
sea-shore, serve to show how early the first ntde atf- 
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tempt at establishing a standing and professional 
army operated to the subversion of the ideas and 
privileges of Chivalry. According to [4a Noue, it 
would SQcm that, in his time, the practice still pre- 
nailed of sending youths of good birth to serve as 
]^cs in the gens-a’annes; but, from the sort of so- 
ciety with whom they mixed in service of that sort, 
their natural spirit was rather debased, and ren- 
dered vulgar and brutal, than trvtied to honour and 
gallantry. ^ 

A more fatal cause had. however, been for some 
time operating in England us well as France, for the 
destruction of the system we are treating of. The 
wars of York and Lancaster in England, and those 
of the lluguciiots and of tiftj League, were of a na- 
ture BO bitter and rancorous, as was utterly incon- 
sistent with the courtesy, fair tday, and geiitlem^ss, 
proper to Chivalry. Wfierc dinereiit nations are at 
strife together, their war may be carried on with a 
certain degree of moderation. /' During the foreign 
wars Itetween France and Spain, ('.specially in Pied- 
mont,*’ says La Noue, “ we might oft«*n see a body 
of spears pass a village, where the peasaiits only in- 
terrupted their village dancit to otler theiii refresh- 
ments; and, in a little after, a hostile tr«iop receivi'.* 
from the unoHeridiiig and iinufreiided inlinbitunts. 
the same coiirt(>.sy. The two bodies would iiKMit and 
fight gallantly, and the woiindt'd of both parties 
would be transferred to the sume village., liKlged 111 
the an me places of necoinrnodntioii, receive the same 
attention, and rest pone.(>nbIy on eaeh other’s good 
faith till again aide to take the held.” He contrasts 
this generosity with the iniaernblc oppression of the 
rivil wars, carried 011 by murdering, biirniiig, and 
nliinderiiitf, friend niirhfoe, aniigd and iitinrined, n|- 
Jcgiiig, all the whik\ the specious watch- words of 
Cfoil’s honour, the King’s si'rviec, the Catholic reli- 
gion, the Gospel, our Country. In the end, he justly 
observes, ” the soldiers become ravenous lieasts, the 
country is rendeifd desert, wi^plth is w'listed, the 
crimes of the great become a curse to thoiiiselvt^s, 
and G(mI is disjdeased.” The. bloody wars of the 
Rose 111 England, the e.xceiition of prisoners on eaeh 
side, the fury and aiiiinosity which allowed no plea 
of mercy or courtesy, w'ere scarce less (histriictiveof 
thc,finer parts of tiie spirit ofsfjhivalry in England, 
than those of the Huguenots in Fraiiec. 

The Civil Wars not only operated in debasing the 
apirit of Cliiviilry, but in exhausting and destroying 
the particular class of society froin whiidi its vota- 
ries were drawn. To hoof noble birth was not, in- 
(Jet;d. obsolutely essential to receiving the honour of 
knighthood, for itieti of low descent freiiiieiiily at- 
tained It. Hut it retpiired a distinguished di.splny of 
personal merit to raise, sueh persons out of the class 
wh(*ro they wtfrn burn, and the honours of Chivalry 
were, gcneruliy speaking, appropriiited to those of 
fair and gentle parentage. The noble fatniiic.s, there- 
fore, were the source from w'hich Chivalr/drew re- 
cruits \ and it was upon the nobles tliat the losses, 
proscriptions, and forfeitures of the Civil Wars 
chiefly fell. We have seen, that, in France, their 
poverty occasioned their yielding up the privilege of 
liiilitary command to the disposal of the crown. In 
England it was, fortunately, not so much the crown 
as the commons who rose on the ruins of the feudal 
Chivalry. But it is well known, that the Civil 
Wars had so exhausted the English nobility, as to 
enable Henry VII. to pass his celiflfratM statutes 
against those hosts of retainers* which struck, in 
fact, at the very root of their power. And. thus. 
Provident, whose ways bring giK>d out of evil, laid 
the foundlitiun of the future freedom of England, in 
the destruction of what had long been its most con- 
stitutitnal ground of defence, and, in the aubjuga- 
tion of that aysiem of Chivalry,*wliich, having 
Boftemn the ferocity of a barbarous age, was now 
to fall into disuse, as too extravagant for an enlight- 
ened one. ^ 

In fact, it waa not merely the changes which had 
taken place in the conatitutv^nof arintea and fashion 
of the fight, nor the degraded and weak state of the 
nobles, but also, and in a great degrecL the more en- 
lightened nioiiners of the bn^os, and ’he diliefent 
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channels into which enthusiasm and energy wen 
direct!^, which gradually abolished the sentiments 
of Chivalry. We have seen, that the abstract prin- 
ciples of ('hivalry w'erc, in the highest degree, virtu- 
ous and noble, nay, that they failed by carrying to 
an absurd, exaggerated, and impracticame point, the 
honourable dunes which they inculcated. Such 
doctrines, when they tail to excite enthusiasm, be- 
come explcKled as ridiculous. Men’s minde were 
now a wakened to other and more important and 
coiiipli(‘.nt(^d cxcrci^s of the understandine, and 
Vere no luiigf'r respon.sivc to the subjects which so 
deeply interested their ancestors of the middle agea. 
Sciences of , various kinds had been rekindled in the 
(‘.oiirse of the sixteenth reniury ; the arts had been 
awakened in a style of perfection unknown even to 
classical ages. Above all, religion had become tho 
int(.‘restmg study of thousands, and the innovating 
dorinnt's of the Reformers, while hailed with ecain- 
cy by their followers, rejected as abominations , by 
the Catholics, and debated fiercely by hi«th parties, 
involved the nobility of Europe in speculations very 
(iiflerent from tint arrets of the Court of Love, and 
tlemaiultMl their active service in fields more bloody 
than those of tilt and tournament. When the histo- 
rians or disputants on eitlierside allude to the tiiax- 
imspf Chivalry, it*is in terms of censure and, ridi- 
cule. Yet, if we judge by the most distinguished 
authdritifm on either side, the Rcforiiicra rejected as 
sinful what the Catholies were contented to brand 
as nbsunl. It is with no small advantage to the 
Huguenots,— to that distinguished party which pro- 
diici'd Sully, D’Aubigiie, Coligni,Duplcssi 8 -Moriiay, 
and La None, that we contrast the moral severity 
with which they pass censKro on the books of Chi- 
valry with the licentious flippancy of Brantomc, 
who ridicules the same works, on account of the 
very virtues which they inciilcutc. From the books 
ofAmadis de GauU refining, ns he informs us, upon 
the ancient vanities of Perceforost. Tristan, Giron, 
&c.. La None contends the age 111 which he lived de- 
rived the recoininendiitioii and practice of inconti- 
nence^ of the poison of revenge, of neglect of sober 
and rational duty, desperate blood-thirstiness, under 
disguise of search after honour, and confusion of pub- 
lic order. “ They are, the instruetion^” ho says, 
”of Apollyon, who, being a iiiiirderur from the be- 
ginning, (felightcth wholly in promoting inurthcr.” 
Of the tuurnaineiits, he observes, ” that such spec- 
tacles, rendering habitual the sijjiht of blows and 
blood, had made the court of France uitiless and 
cniel.” ” Let those,” he exclaims, ” who desire to 
feed their eyes with bloody imitate the manner of 
England, , Wfierc they exercise their cruelty. 011 brute 
beasts, bringing in bulls and bears to fight with' dogs, 
a practice btwoiid comparison far more lawful than 
the justs of Chivalry.”* 

It is curious to contrast the opinions of La Noup, 
a stern and moral reformer, and n skilful and brave 
Mildier as France ever produced, although condeiim- 
ing all war that did not spring out of absolute ne- 
cessity, with those of Hrantome, a licenfious courtier, 
who , mixed the popish superstitions, \vhich stood 
hilii instead of religion, with a leaven of ihfidelity 
and blasphemy. From the opinions ho has expressed, 
and from what he has tpo faithfully handed down 
as the, manners of his court and age, it isjplain that 
all which was valuable in the spirit ofeCbivaliy had 
biitm long renounced by the French nobfesse. To 
mark this declension, it is only necessary to run. 
over the various requisites already pointt^ out as 
necessary to form tho chivalrous character, and con- 
t^t them with the opinions held in the end of the 
BIX teen ih century, in me court of the descendants oC 
Saint Louis. t 

, The spirit of devotion which the rules of CkivalfT 
inculcated, waa so openly disavowed, that it was as- 
mgni^ ns a reason for preferring the character of 
Sir Tristram to that of Sir Lancelot, that the form' 
er 18 d^cribed in romance av relyinia like Mezentias, 
upon hiB own arm aloncs whereas jLancelot, on ea- 
goging in fight, never failed to commend himself to 

* PoiUUsal mui Jfiltary. tnaslatod oat of tbs 

French of La Nouo, CSS7. 
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God and the saints, which, in the more modem opi- 
nions of the Ballants of France, argued a want of 
conlidcnce in his own strength and valour. 

The devotion with which Inc ancient knjghts wor- 
shipped the fair sex, was held as old-fashioned and 
absurd asihi^f which they offered to Hcavem The 
honour paid to chastity and puriW in the German 
forests, and transferred as a sacred point of duty to 
the siyisof Chivalry, was as Itftle to bo found in the 
court of Franco, according to Bran tonic, as the chas- 
tity and purity to which it was diu*. The gross and 
coarse sensuality which we hi^escen engrafted up^^jn 
professions of Platonic mnitiiiieiit, bc^*iiu nnally so 
prednininaiit, as altogether to discard, all marks of 
aeiitiinenial attachment; and from the tiiim of Catha- 
rine of Medicis, who trained her maids of honour as 
cotirtezans, the manners of the court of France 
seem to have been inferior in decemw to those of a 
well-rcgulaied bagnio. The sort of sespoct which 
tliese ladies were deemed entitled to, may he con- 
jectured f(pm an anecdote given by Lonl Herbert of 
(^herbury. whose own character was formed upon 
the chivalrous model which was now become <d)So- 
lete. As he stood in the trenches before a besieged 
place, along with Halagpy, a celebrated duellist of 
the period, between whom and Lord Herbert sum# 
nltercatiun had formerly occufred, the Freiiclittian, 
in a bravade, jumped over the entrench merfl. and, 
daring Herbert to follow him, ran towards the be- 
seiged rdacc, in the face of a fire of grallb and iiiiis- 
kotry. Finding that Herbert outran him, and seem- 
ed to have no attention of turning back, Ilalagny { 
was forced to set the example of retreating. Lord 
Herbert then invited him to an oticoiiritcr upon the 
old chivalrous point, #liich had the fairer and more 
virtuous mistress; to which pro)M)siiioii Bnlagny 
replied bv a jest so coarse, as iiiado the Kntrlishiiiaii 
retorl, that he sfHike like a mean dcbaiudiee, not 
like a cavalier and man of honour. As Halngiiy 
was one of the most fasliiomible gallants of his 
time, and, as the story shows, ready for the iimst 
hair-brained arhievciiients, his deeiimng combat, 
upon the ground of tiiinrrol chosen by Lord If er- 
bert, is a proof how litile the former love of Chivalry 
accorded with the gallantry of these later flays. 

Bravery, the indispensable requisite of the prmx 
chevaiier^ continued, indeefl, to be held in the same 
estimation as formerly ; and the history of the age 
gave the most brilliant as well as the most despe- 
rate cxamplestnf it, Imth in public war and private 
encounter. But courage was no longer tempered 
with the good faith and courtesy, —La bonta del gli 
cavalieri nnticki^ ao celebrated hv Aiiosio. There 
no Joiiger existed those generous knights, that one 
day bound the wounds of a gallant opponent, guid- 
ed tiim to a place of refuge, and defended him on the 
journey, ana who, on the next, hesitated not in turn 
to commit their own safety to the power of a mor- 
tal foe, without fear that he would break the faith- 
ful word he had pawned for the safety of hia enemy. 
If such examples occur in the civil wars of France, 
they were dictated by the generosity of individuals 
wh 4 rosd above the vices of their age, and were not 
demanded, as matters of right, from all who (fesired 
to stand well in public opinion. The intercourse 
with Italy, so fatal t^ Franco in many respects, 
failed not to imbue her nobility with the politics of 
l^Rchiavef,— the coarse licentiousness of Arelin.— 
and the barbarous spirit of revenge, which held it 
wise to seek its gratification, not in fair encounter, 
but per ogni mooir-in what manner soever it could 
be oDtained. Duels, when they took place, were no 
longer fought in the lists, or in presence of judges of 
the field, but in lonely and sequestered places. In- 
criuality of ariBs was not regarded, however great 
the superiority on one side. " Thou hast both a 
sword and dagger,” said Queliis to Antraguet, as 
they were about to fight. “ and I have only a sword.” 
— ” The more tby folly, was the answer, ” to leave 
thy dagger kt home. We came to fight, not to ad- 
just weapons.” The duel accordingly went forward, 
and Quelus was slain, his left hand (in which he 
should have had his dagger) being shockingly cut in 
attempting to parry his antagonist's blows without 
Vot. VIII. , 


that weapon. The challenged person having a right 
to «:hoo8e liis weapons, often endeavoured to devise 
such as should give him a decidedly unfair advan- 
tage. Braiuoiiie records with applause the ingenu- 
ity of a little iiinii, who, being chiillciig^ by o tall 
urascun, niade choice of a gorget so constructed, 
that his gigantic adversary could not stoop his peck, 
so ns to aim his blows right. Another had two 
swords forged (>f a temper so extremely brittle., that, 
unless used wiitepariicular caution, and in r. inan- 
ner to which he daily exercised himself, the blade 
must necessarily fly in pieces. Both these ingenious 
ptirsoiis kiUed their man with very little risk or trou- 
ble, and no less applauw!, it would seem, than if 
they had fought without fraud and covine. The se- 
conds usually engam-d, and when one of the com- 
batants was slain, his antagonist did not hesitate to 
assist his comrade in oppressing by odds him who* 
reiiiaiiied. The lAttlr. h rtiich Ijavyer of Fletcher 
turns entirely on this incident. By a yet more direct 
mode of murdttr, a man clialleiigiHl to a duel was 
not always sure that his enemy was not to assas- 
sinate him by the assistance of riiflians at the place 
of rendexyuus, of which Brantume gives several in- 
stancfA without much censure. The idiglitud word 
of nil amagoiiist by no means ensiircu against trea- 
chery to the party to whoiii it was given. De Rosiic, 
a gentleman well skilli'd in the practice and disci- 
pline of the wars, receiving a cnalleiige from Do 
Fnrgy, tlironeh the imxlium of a young man, who 
offered to pK^lge his word and faith for the fair con- 
duct of his principal - iiiadc an answer which Bran- 
tome Henna to approve as prudential. ” 1 should be 
iiiiwiiling,” he replied,** to trust mv life upon a pledge 
on which I would not lend twenty crowns.” 

Ill many cases^io cereiTfony w.-is used, hut the no- 
bles assassinated each other without sernple or lic- 
sitaiioii. Brnntoiiie gives several stories of the 
Baron des Vitaux, whom ho describes us the very 
mirror of gallantry, known as such not only in 
France, but in ftniy, Spain, Poland, and Knglnnd, 
and one whom strangers were desirous to see on ac- 
count of his renown ih arms. Most of this person’s 
nets of gallantry, nevertheless, were mere assiissin- 
atioiis, perpetrated by the assistaneo of his atteiid- 
anis, and cspceialW of two brothers, called Boiici- 
euidt, who were called Vitoux’s Lions. Tlio Baron 
had a f|iiarrel with Monsieur dii Gua, and Brantome, 
the friend of boih parties, endeavoured to bring 
about a reconciliation, but in vain. '* Vitaux,” says 
the lii.storian, ** had thoughts of challenging his ene- 
my. but did not do so, for certain rca.oons which I 
will not here enter into, and beciiiise it was not his 
best _ and surest course. left Paris, therefore, 
for SIX months, and returning suddenly, entcn*d into 
pu Gua’s lodgings, leaving two men to guard iho 
door. He found, his victim lying on his bed, owing 
to some indisposition. Du (jrua bad scarce time to 
stnrtaip and seize a lance, ere Vitaux rushed within 
his weapon, and with a very sharp and short sword 
(which, in such cases, says Brantome, by way of pa 
reiithesis, "is more convenient than along one,”) 
ran him once or twice through the body, and left 
him wounded to death. This, with similar deeds of 
atrocity committed by the same ruffian, are termed 
by the historian, bold and worthy acts of revenge. 
Vitaux was himself slain in a duel with Millaud, an- 
other slabber of the age, who wore a flexible cuirass 
on his righi side, so artificially painted like the natu- 
ral skin, as tp deceive the seconds who searched 
his person to ascertain that he wore no defensive 
armour. 

Another instance of the total abolition of the rules 
of Chivalry, and a very brutal one, occurs in the 
same author. Mataa an experienced soldier, and of 
some famein arms, had a quarrel at a royal hunting 
match, in the wood of Vincennes, with a youim 
man called Achon, a nephew of the Marescnal oe 
St. Andr^. They rode apart into the wood, and, dis- 
mounting from ffieir horses, began an engagement, 
in which young Achon’s aword was soon struck out 
of his hand. The veteran, forbearing forthev 
violence, said to him, with some scorn, " Go, young 
man. Learn another time to hold your sword foatsf 
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before you provoke such ob 1 am— Go, take up your 
Bword. 1 forgive you. and let there be no more 
words of the matter ; hut begone for a rash boy as 
you are.” Achon, furious at this roecies of scorn, 
took up his sword, and running after Matas, who 
had by this time turned his back, run him through 
th^ody from behind, and killed him on the spot. 
” aHU there was no more said upon the matter,” sap 
Brantome. ” because Achon was the nephew of the 
Marcschal St. Andre, and the slain man a relation of 
Madame do Valcntinois, wlio,fby recent death of 
Prince Henry, had lost her credit at court. Much 
noise, however, was made for the death of Matas, 
who was both gallant and valiant. Nevertheless, he 
was much censured, and even by the great Duke of 
Guise, for having failed to usa the advuntaf^* which 
he had obtained, and thus, hy trifling with his own 
« good fortune, having given him whom he spared an 
opportunity of taking his life.” 

it were needless, by multiplying examples, to illiis> 
trate the blood-thirsty and trenclieroiiH tnaxims and 
practices, which, during the sixteesnth century, suc- 
ceeded to the punctilious gimcrosity oxactcfi by the 
rules of Chivalry. It is enough to call to the rciulcr’s 
recollection the ulooily secret of the tiiossacreof St. 
Bartholomew, which was kept by such a i\|inibcr of 
the Catholic nohlcnicn for two years, at the expense 
of false treaties, promises, and perjurie.s innumera- 
ble, and the execution whicli followed on naked, un- 
armed, and unsuspecting men. in which so many 
gallants lent their willing swords. 

Ill England, the Ihxi tune of the government, and 
the advantage of equal laws, administered without 
respect of persons, checked similar enormities, 
which, however, do not appear to have been thought, 
in all cases, inconsistent ^^itli the^oiiitof honour, 
which, if not, as in France, totally depraved fruiii 
the ancient practices of Chivalry, might probably 
have soon become so. Sir John .4yres did not hesi- 
tate to attack Lord Herbert with the assistance of 
his servants; and t\|^ outrage upon the person of' 
Sir John (Coventry, hy the young mheers belonging 
to the guards of Charles II., which gave rise to the 
Coventry act against cutting and maiming, evinced 
the same spirit of degenerate and blood- tliirsty re- 
venge. Lora Sanquhar, having lost an eye in a trial 
of skill with a master of deft!nce,^onceived that his 
honourrequired that he should cause the poor man 
to be assassinated by rutlians in his own school. 
But as this base action met its just reward at the 
gallows, the spirit of Italian revenge was probably 
efTectURlly checked by such a marked example. At 
the gallows, the unfortunate nobleman expressed 
his (letestation fur the crime, which he then saw in 
ail its enormity. ” Before his trial,” he said, ”the 
devil had so blinded his understanding, that he 
could not understand that he had done amiss, or 
otherwise than befitting a man of high rank and 

J quality, having been trained up to the court, and 
iving the life of a soldier ; which sort of ineny’ he 
said, ” stood more on a point of honour than reli- 
gion.” The feelings of Chivalry must have been 
indeed degraded, when so base an assassination 
was accounted a point of honour. In Scotland, at 
the same periotL the manners of which country, as 
is well observed by Robertson, strongly reseninled 
those of France, the number of foul murders often 


committed on persons of the most eminent rank, 
was almost incredible; and indeed assassination 
might be termed the most general vice of the six- 
teenth century. 

From these circumstances, thc total decay of chi- 
valrous principle is sufficiently evident. As the pro- 
gri‘Bs of knowledge advanced, men Isnrfied to des- 
pise its fantastic Cefineiiients ; the really enlightened 
imdervaliiing them, as belonging to a system inap- 
plicable to the iiiodem state ot the world ; the li- 
centious, fierce, and subtle, desiring their abrogation, 
as throwing the barriers of aflected punctilio betwixt 
tlKin, and the safe, re&dy, and unceremonious grati- 
ficiition of tlA^ir lust or their vengeance. 

The systenijof Chivalry, as wchave seen, hod its 
peculiar advantages during the middle ages. Its 
duties were nut, and indeed could not, always be 
performed in perfection, but they had a strong influ- 
ence on public opinion ; and we cannot doulit that 
its institiitiorfs, virtuous as they w*ere in principle, 
and honourable and generous in their ends, must 
have done much good, and prevented much evil. 
We can now only look back on it ns a beautiful and 
fantastic piece or frostwork, which has dissolved in 
the beams of the sun ! But though we seek in vain 
for the pillars, the vaults, the cornices, and the fret- 
!rd ornaments of the transitory fabric, we cannot 
but be sensible that* its dissolution has left on the 
soil vafuahle tokens of its former existence. We do 
not mean, Jiqr is it necessary to trace, the slight 
shades of laiivnlry, wliieh are yet received in the 
law of England. An appeal to combat in a case of 
treason, was adjudged, in the celebrated case of 
Riiinsny and Lord Rcaj^ in the time of Charles I. 
The personal cumhat onered in bar of an appeal of 
murder seems to have been amuitted as legal some 
years since, and was only abolished of late by posi- 
tive statute. But it is nut in such issues, rare as they 
must he, that we ought to trace the conscriucnces 
of Chivalry. We have already shown, that its ef- 
fects arc rather to ho sought in the general feelinpi 
of respect to the female sex ; in the rules of forbear 
pare and dceoriim in society ; in the duties of speak 
iiig truth and observing courtesy ; and in the genera 
conviction and assurance, that, as no man can en- 
croach upon the property of another without ac* 
counting to the laws, so none can infringe on hit 
personal honour, be the diflerence of rank what it 
iiiay, without subjecting himself to personal respon- 
sibility. It will be readily believed that, in noticing 
the existence of rJiielliiig as a relic of> Chivalry, wo 
do not mean to discuss the propriety of the custom. 
It IS our happiness that the excesses to which this 
spirit is liable, are checked by the laws which wisely 
discountenance the practice,; for, although the. se- 
venty of these laws sometimes gives way to the 
force of public opinion, they still remain an effect- 
ual restraint, in every case where the circumstances 
argue cither wanton provocation or unfair advan- 
^ge. It is to be hoped, that as the custom of appeal- 
ing to this (^thic niode of settling disputes is gradu- 
ally falling into disuse, our successors may possibly 
enjoy the benefit of the general urbanity, decency, 
and courtesy, which it has introduced into the niati- 
ners of Europe, without the necessity of having re- 
course, to a , remedy, nut easily reconciled to law or 
to Chnstiamty. 


AN E^SAY ON ROMANCE. 

FIRST PUBLISHED IN THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 


Dr. Jofinhon lias dofinrrl Romnnoo, hi ita primary 
sense, to bo “ a nuiitiiry fable of tbo miiliJlo aues; a 
tale of wild adventures in love and eliividry. But 
althoM^li (his defniition expressoa forreclly the ordi- 
nary idea of the word, it is not sulliciKtilly coiiipre- 
jien’aive to answer our present jiiirposo. A compo- 
sition niayj)e a le^iliinate romance, yet neither refer 
tol we nor chivalry— to war nor to the niuldle af^es. 
The “ wild advenlnres” are almost the only abso- 
lutely essoniial inprredient in Johnsoira definition. 
We would be rather inchiied to describe a liumanec 
ns “a fictitious narrative in prose or verse ; the iii-^ 
terest of wbicii turns upon niafvellous and uiieoin- 
nion ineideiits;” beiiij; tliu<4 opposed to ibe ktndn'd 
lenii Aoiv/, which Johiisoii has deserilted n.s“a 
smooth tale, ;?erierally of love but wdiic n we would 
rather define as a fictitious narrative^ dillerinK from 
the Roinaiiee, because the events arc aceoniiiioda- 
ted to the ordinary train of Ininian events, and the 
nmderji slate of society.” As*‘uniini' thtse defini- 
tions, it is evident, froitt the nature of the distiiietion 
adopted, that there iiiuy exist com))ositioiia which it 
is diilieiili to assimi precisely or exclusively ti» the 
one efa.'^s or the other; and which, in fact, partake 
of thi* nature of both. But «enerully spenlvm{t, the 
distinction will he found broad eiioii^ii to answer all 
general and useful purposes. 

The word llomanee, in its orif^innl menriiiii;, was 
far from corresponding with the definition now ns- 
si;;iicd. On the contrary, it si;;niiied merely one or 
other of the popular dialects of Europe, founded (as 
almost all these dialects were) upon the Honiun 
tonf'iie, that is, upon the Latin. The name of lio- 
iiiaiiee was iiidiseriiiiinately f;iven to the Italian, to 
the Epniiisli, even (in one remarkable instance at 
least*) to the Kiip;lish larif^iintfe. But it was espe- 
e.i ally applied to the compound langiiaf^e of France; 
in which the Gothic dialect of the Franks, the 
Cel lie of the ancient Gauls, and the classical La- 
tin, formed the injured ieiits. Thus Robert De 
Brunne : 

" All in ralde aeiitu InaliSi 
'rimt in this lantruaifc Himken ih — 

Fruiifcis siivcrli is ndcii Romance, 

8«i sayis elerkis and invn of France.’* 

At a period so early as 1150, it plainly appears that 
the Kuinaiu;e LanguaKe was distinfpiisln.>a from the 
Latin, andihnt translations w’erc made from the one 
into the other; for an ancient Romance on the subject 
of Alexander, quoted by Fauchet, says it was written 
by a learned clerk, 

'* Rui de iMin la treat, ft en Roman la mit " 

Til at is, ly ho translated the talc from the Latin, 

ancfcloyicrl it in t|;ie ttom^nee lanf^uage.” 

The most noted metrical talcs or chronicles of the 
middle Qg(!S w'ero usually opposed in the Romance 
or French language, whiilL oeing spoken both at 
the Coert of Paris and thhrof London, under the 
kings of the Norman race, became in a peculiar de- 
gree the speech ftf love and Chivalry. So much is 
this the case, that such metrical narratives as are 
written in English always affect to refer to some 

* Tliif ciirioiM paaaagc waa detected by the imluatry of Ritaon 
in Giruldm Cambreiuie, ” Ab aqua ilia optima, gu€e Seottfee 
vocata eat Froth ; Brittmnice, Waits ; llumnne vrro Scotte- 
IForrre.” Hiw the variuiia numea uswiyiipd to the Frith of Forth 
are given in Uie Gaelic or Earao. the Britiah or Weleh ; anil the 

B liniae Roman ia implied to tlic ordinary language of GiiglaiMl. 

■It it would he dimcult tn ahowanntlicr iiiHtancc of the Eiigluh 
longucgiB huing termed Aoman or Romance. 


French original, wliieji usually, at least, if not in 
all instances, must be siippusid to have had a real 
existence. Hence the frequent recurrence of the 
phrase, 

“ Aa in roiiiunco wo read 
Or, 

*' Right aa tlic rnmniint iia fella ; 

and equivalent terms, well known to all who have 
at any time perused siieli roinposiiions. Thus, very 
iintiiruMy, though umioiibtedly by slow degrees, tho 
very nnnte of romauntf or romance^ caiiie to bo 
transferred from ilie Inngunge itself to that peculiar 
style of eomposition in whirli it was so mueh em- 
ployed, and whieh so commonly nferred to it. IIuw 
early a transfereriee so nntiiriil took place, we havo 
no exact iiK'niis of knowing; but the best auiliority 
asHircH us ihat ilu: word w'nsiisedin its iiioderu 
and secondary sense so early us ilie reign of Edward 
III. ('hain'er, iiiinhle to sleep during the night, in- 
forms I1.S iliat, in order to ^ass the lime, 
iii^Ih‘i 1 I Nutp iipnghf, 

Aiiil h.iili'oiie rerh.n me a Itokn, 

A KoMA'^NeK. and it nii* fiaik 
'l‘o read and dnvu thn night away. ’* 

The book descnbeii as n UoiriAnee contained, as wo 
are informed. • * 

“ Fulilea 

Thaf rlcrkixhiiil in old tyinc>. 

And uther inwIa, put in thyme." 

And the author tells us. a little low^er, 

" TIiim biMik nr> NiHikv hut of Hiirh tilings. 

01 Queens’ Vvi;s and of Kinga." , 

Tile volume proves to be no other than Ovid’s Ale- 
tamorpkusen ; and ( 'huueer, bv ipiplying to that 
work the name of Ruinanre, siilficietitly estuiilisliea 
that the w’ord was, in his time, correctly employed 
under the modern accoplation. 

Having thu.s ureoiinted for the derivation of the 
word, our investigation divides itself into three prin- 
cipal branche.s, though of unequal extent. In tho 
FIRST of these we propose to inquire into the general 
History and Origin of this peculiar species of coiii- 
msition, and particularly of Runianees relating to 
Europann Chivalry, which necessarily form the moat 
interesting object of our inquiry. In the skcond, 
we shall give some brief nreount of the History of 
the Roninnee of Chivalry in tho difiererit status of 
Europe. Thirdly, We propose to notice cursorily 
(he, various kinds of Romantic Cornposiiion by 
which the ancient Romances of Chivalry were fol- 
lowed and superseded, and with these notices to 
conclude the article. 

1. In tlic views taken by Hurd, Percy, and other 
older nuWiopilies, of the origin and history of roman- 
tic fiction, their attention seems to have neon so ex- 
clusively fixed npon the Romance of Chivalry alone, 
that they nppoar to have forgotten that, however in- 
teresting and peculiar, it formed only one species of 
n very numerous and extensive genus. The progress 
of Romance, in fact, keeps pace with that of soci- 
ety, which ivnnot^ long exist, even in the siinplest 
state, without exhibiting some specimens of tlii.s at- 
tractive style of composition. It is not meant by 
this assertion, that in curly ages such narratives 
were invented, aeriln modern tiiiics, in the character 
of mere fictions, devised to beguile the leisure of 
those who have time enough to read and attend to 
them. On the contrary, Romance and real history 
have the same common origin. It is the aim of tho 
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formrr fn mnintnin ns long as possible the mnak of 
verariry: and indeed the traditional memoriala of 
alt earlier nues partake in siich a varied and doubtful 
degree of the qualities essential to those opposite 
liiiL-s of composition, that they form ii niixea class 
between them ; and may be termed either romantic 
h^torie^ or historical romances, according to the 
prmiortion in which their truth is debased by fiction, 
or their fiction minglctl with truth. 

A moinent’s glance at the orijpji of society will 
satisfy the reader why this cdci harllly he other wdsc. 
The father of an isolated faiinly, destined one day 
to rise into a tribe| and in further progress of rime to 
expand into a nation, may, indeed^ narrate to his de- 
scend ants the circuiiistiiiicos which detached him 
from the society of his bretimm, and drove him to 
form a solitary settlement in the wilderness, with no 
other deviation from truth, on the part of the narra- 
tor, than arises from the infidelity of memory, or 
the exuffgcnitioiis of vanity. But when the tale of 
tile patriarch is related by his eliildren, and again by 
his ditseeiidanls of the third and loiirih generation, 
the facts It contains are apt to assume a vtiry diflerent 
aspect. Tile vanity of the tribe augments the siiit- 

f de. annals from one caiiso--the love of the marvel- 
ous, so riiuiiral to the. human mind, eoiitsihutcs its 
nieausof sophistication from another— while, sorne- 
tinuH, from a third cause, tlie king and the prie"! 
find llicir interest in casting a holy and sacred gloom 
and niystery over the early period in \yhich their 
power arose. And thiisnltenMl and sophisticated from 
so innnydiirereiit motives, the real iid veil lures of the 
fiMindi r of the tribe bear ns little proportion to the 
legend reeited among his children, ns the famous hut 
of f.or tto bears to the highly ornamented church 
with which .siipersiition has surro^Jiided niideneha- 
Fi'd It. Thus the definition which we have given of 
llo.'iiaiiee, os a litMitioiis narrative tiiriiiiig upon the 
marvellous or the supernatural, might, on a large 
sense, he said to einbrnce 

— ^liik'i|iu(l Cln«i*iaJBipn«Iax 

Aiulvt in liiiitona, 

or. ill fine, the mythological and fabulous history of 
ail early nations. 

It is also important to remark, that poetry, or ra- 
fher verse— rhythm at least of some sort or other, 
IS oriipnally selected as the bi;s(r veliielo for these 
tradilefiial histories. Its prjiicipal reeoiTiMiendatioii 
is probably the greater faeility wiih which metrical 
iiarrniives are ret aim'd in the memory -a point of 
the hist consequence, until ihe art of writing is ge- 
nerally introduced; since the eonstructinn of the 
verse itself form.s an nriitieial nssoeialion with the 
seiisi!, the one of which seldom fails to recall the 
other to recollection But the iiicdiuni of verse, at 
iirst adopted merely to aid the riieinory, becomes 
Boon valuable on account of its other qiiahtits. The 
march or iiicnsiire of the stanza is gratifying to the 
ear, and, like a natural strain of melody, can be re- 
strained or accelerated, so as to correspond with the 
tone of foelmg winch the words convey ; while the 
reeiirreiicc of the ncces-sary inensurc, rhyth.ii, or 
rhyme, is perpetually gratifying the hearer by n sense 
of difficulty overcome. VVrse being thus n.fouted ns 
the vehicle of traditional history, there needs but the 
existence of a single man of genius, in order to car- 
ry the coinposition a step higher in the scale of lite- 
rature than that of which we arc treating. In pro- 

J iortion to the skill which he attainr in his art, the 
ancy and ingenuity of the artist himselfVre /•xciled ; 
the Bimple narrative transmitted toJiim by ruder 
rhymerB is increased in length ; is dccoratwl with the 
^acpB of language, ainplificd in detail, and rendered 
interesting by deseription ; until the brief and barren 
original bears as little resemblance to the finished 

S iece, as tpe Iliad of Homer to the evanescent tra- 
ition^outof which the blind bard wo#b his tale of 
Troy Divine. Hence the opinion expressed by the 
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a poet to excite admiration and inspire virtue, by re- 
presenting the action of some oiic liero favoured by 
Heaven, who executes a great design in spite of all 
the obstacles that oppose niin, I know not why wa 
should withhold the name of Epic Putm from the 
piece which 1 niii about to analyze.”* 

Yet altliougli this levelling propostlioh has been 
laid down by PclVy, and nsaciited to by Ritson, (wri- 
tera who have few opinions in common,) and al- 
though, upon HO gcifcral a view of the suhjdct, the 
Iliads or cv-in the Odyssey^ of Homer, niigbt be de- 
graded into the clasapf Rouiaiice.s, ns I^t lieau De~ 
rdnuu is elevated into that of epic poems, theie lies 
in ordinary ^>eecli, and m common sense, as wide a 
distinction between these two ciitsses of composition, 
as there is betwixt the rude mystery or morality of 
the middle nges, and the regular draiiia hy which 
these were succeeded. Whore the art and the oriia- 
meiita of the poet chiefly attract our attention— where 
each part of^he narrative hears a due proportion to 
the others, and the whole draws gradually towards 
a final uriu satisfactory conclusion— whAe the cha- 
racters arc sketched with force, and sustained with 
precision— where the narrative is enlivened and 
adorned with so much, and no more of poetical orna- 
^ment and description, ns may adorn, without impe- 
ding its progress— where this art and taste ore dis- 
pliiyed supported, <il the same time, by a suiHcie.nt 
tone of genius, and art of composition, tne work pro- 
duced nmsf he termed an Epic Poem, and the. author 
may chiim his scat upon the high and honoured 
throne occupied hy Homer, Virgil, and Milton. On 
the other hand, when a siory languishes in tedious 
and minute details, and relies for the interi‘st wbieli 
it proposes to excite, rather upon the wild excursions 
of an unbridled fancy, than upon the skill of the 
poet— when the siipeniatiiral and the extraordinary 
are relied upon exclusively as the supports of the 
interest, tlie author, though ids production may 
be distinguished by occasional flashes of genius, 
and thoiiurh it may be interesting to the historian, as 
containing some minute fragments of real events, 
and still more so to the antiquary, from the light 
which it throws upon nneieiit manners, is still no 
more than an humble romiinecr, and his works iiiust 
rank amongst those rude ornaments of n dark ago, 
whicli are at present the subject of our consideration. 
Bi'twixl the extreiiie.s of the two classes of compo- 
sition, there must, no doubt, exist many worlcs, 
wliieh partake, in some, degrcie of the ehuracter of 
both ; and after having a.ssigned iiiobtof them each 
to their proper class, ueeordirig na they arc distin- 
guislietl by regularity of composition and poetical 
talent, or, on tbe contrary, bv cxtrnvagaiiecof imagi- 
iintion, and irregularity of detail, there may stiH rc- 
iiiniii some, in which tnt^sc pniperties ore so equally 
bnlaiici'd, that it may be dilfieult to say to widen 
class they ladong. But although tin's may be the 
case in a very few instances, our taste and habits 
readily acknowledge ns complete and nbsoliito a dif- 
ference betwixt thc^ Kpopeia and Romance, ns can 
exist betwixt two distinct species of the same gene- 
ric class. 

We have said of Romance, that it first appears in 
the (firm of metrical history, professes to be a nar- 
rative of rr*ol facts, and is, indeed, nearly allied to 
such history ns an early 8t.ite of society affords : 
which is always exaggerated by the nreiiulices and 
partialities of the tribe to widcli it belongs, as well 
as dec'ply niarkerl by their idolatry and superstition. 
Tliese it becomes tnc trade of the romancers still 
more to exaggerate, until the thread of truth can 
scarce be discerned in the web of fable which involves 
it ; and we arc compelled to renounce all hope of de- 
riving serious or authentic informapon from the ma- 
terials upon which the compounders of fiction have 
been so long at work, from one generation to another, 
that they have at length obliterated the very shadow 


ff; vni 




vvnen nnoui to present to his refers an 
analysis of the old rominco of I^ybius HisroniiUt 
and making several remarks on the artificial ma- 
nai^inent of the story, the Bishop observes, that 
”u an Epic poem may be defined a fable related by 


The viow we have given of the origin of Romance, 
\\ ill he found to agree with the facts which the re- 
searches of so many active investigators of this cu- 

* Retiques of Anefent EnsfUah l^oetry. 111. xxxvii. The Pfe- 
late is riungtt discourae va lipic Poetry, prufixctl to Tetemaehm 
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litfus subject have been able to Mflcrtain. It isfinind i a blessed eternity. It remains but to say, that the 
for example, and we will produce instances in view- style and lan$ninKe of these twtfciasscs do not grenf- 
1111! the propresBof Romance in pariiciilnr countries, ly differ, and that the composers of both employ the 
that the earliest productions of this sort, known to ! saiiio stnicture of rhythm and of language, and 
exist, are short narrations or ballods, which were j draw their ideas and their iiividents from similiar 
probably Buim on solemn or festival occasions re- ^mr^^s ; so that, having noticiHl the existence ol 
cordinp the docas and praises of soiim famed chnni- the Spiritual Romance, it is unnecessary for t' 

rtfapa the history present to prosecute this subject any furtlier. * 

onlAii .....I.. 1 1 A- • ■ ' 0.1 1 


pion of the tribe and country, or perl 

of some remarkable victory or signal defeat, calcu 
lated tor interest the audience By the assuciations 
which the song awakens. These poems, of which 
very few can now be supposeil mcxist, are not with- J 
out flashes of genius, but brief, rude, and often ob-^ 
scure, from real antiquitvor aflected sublimity of dic- 
tion. The song on the battle of Bmnamiurgli, pre- 
served in the Saxon C/irontc/e, is a genuine and curi- 
ous example of this aboriginal style of poetry. 


Another early and natural division of these works 
of fiction seems tc^bfive arranged them into Seriout 
and Comtcal. The forifler were by far the most nu- 
merous, and examples of the latter are in most 
countries comparatively rare. Such a class, how- 
ever, existed, as proper Romances, even if wc hold 
the Comic Ronianee distinct from the Conten and 
yabtiaux of the French, and from such jocular 
Knglish narratives as the Wi/t La-pt in J\Ioril *8 
Skin^ T/ie. Friar and the Zfoy, and similar humor- 
ous tales : of which the render will flint many ex- 
amples in Ritsoii’s Anrient English Poetry^ and 1 .. 

... _ . jtlier collections. The scene of these gestes being 

coiiiiiig tln^ deaths of martyrs and the miracles | laid in low, or at least in ordinary life, they appronc! 
of saints; both which themes unquestionably met i m their nature more nearly to the class of novels, 
with an almost equally favourable reception from I and innv perhaps be nsidcred as the earliest speci- 
their hearers, lint although most nations possess, iiieiiN orahat kind of composition. But the proper 
in their early species of literature, specimens of both ,/Joniic R«)inniiee was that in which the high terms 


Kven at this early period,* there may he observed 
a distinction betwixt what may be cullej the 7 Vm- 
poral and Spiritual Romances ; the first destined to 
the cclebrniion of worldly glory,— the second to re- 


kinds of Rdnmnce, the proportion of each, ns was 
iisiturully to have been expe'‘.te<i, diflers accoiding 
as the genius of the people amongst whom they oc- 
cur leaned tuwanJs devotion or military ^torprisc. 
Thus, of the Saxon specimens of poetry, whieli 
iriiiniiscriiits still nflord us, a very large prniiortiun is 
dcvoiip al, vhich alt nple 


and knightly adventures of chivalry were burlesqued, 
hy ascribing them to clowns, or others of a low and 
mean degree. Such compositions formed, ns it were, 
a parody on the Serious Romance, to which they 
bore the same proportion ns the antimnsk, studi- 
ously flileii with grotesque, absurd, and extravagant 
chi era, '* entering,*’ as the stage direction usually 


the Spiritual lloiiiance, but very few indeed of ihose inforiiia ns, “ to n eon/used niusie,” boro to the nias^ 
respcc'tiiig warfare or cUvnlry. On the other hand, itself, where all was dignified, noble, stately, and 
the iVoriiinn language, ihongli rich in examples of harmonious. 4 • 

both kinds of Roniances, is particularly ahiindant in An excellent example of the Comic Romance is 
that which relates to battle and warlike adventure, the Tournament of Tottenham^ printed in Percy’s 
The Christian Saxons had become comparatively in which' a iiumlier of clowns are introuu- 

pacific, while the Normiiiis were certainly accounted ced praciisingone of those warlike games, which w'ero 
the most martial people in Kiiropo. , exclusive prerogative of the warlike and noble. 

However diflercnt the Spiritual Romance may be They are represented making vows to the swan, 
from the temporal in scope and tendency, the nature the peacock, and the ladies; riding a tilt on their 
of the two compositions did not otherwise greatly cliaiisy cart horses, and encountering each other 
difler. The structure of verse and style of coiiipusi- with ploiigh-shares, and flails ; while tiicir defensive 

tioii w'as the same; and the induction, even when consisted of in'cnt wooden bowls mid 

the most serious subject was undertaken, exactly troughs, hy way helmets and cuirasses, 
reseiiihled liiat with which minstrels introduced their learned editor seems to have thought this sii^nlar 
idle tales, and often contained allusions _ to them, roniposition was, like Don Quixote, with whieh he 
Warton quotes a poem on the Passions, which begins, coinparrs it, a premeditated effort of satire, written 
I licrvtii uni'liitcle tain, that ir.h cu willn tulle, to expose the grave and fantastic manners of the 

A4 wi vyminth lai invritc in the Berious Romance. This is considering the matter 

too deeply, and ascribing to the author of the Tour- 


^ |t<Nj<l|>ull< . 

N'uz hit iKiulil (if Carlunicjnu no of tlu! DuEpure, 
Ac. uf CriHto'a tliniuryiigc, &c. 


uccpiy, Diiu lu iiiv uuiiiui vt »iiv - 

«,„i namenl of Tottenham^ a more critical purpose than 

ThqTcmFioral Romances, on the other hand, of- probably capable of conceiving. It is more 

tra coiiinicnwd by such myocntions of the Ueity, to suppose that his only ambition was to 

as would only have been m place when a murli , laugh, by aacribing to the vulgar the roan- 
more solemn subject was to agitated. The e.T- exeVciies of the noble and valiant i aa in 

ordmm of the Romance of P«rum*r<i» may serve ,he well-known farce mgli W» Below Utah a, the 
as an example of a custom almost universal : ridicule^ is not direcned against the nia liners de- 

Sl^^ibell, but against the menials who affect those 
that are only liefitting their superiors. 

The Hunting of the Hare, published in ihe col- 
lection formed by the late industrious and accurate 
Mr. VVeber, js a ComicyKomance of the same order, 
mistress’s favour, the saint of'niartyr was exposed I ^ ^ 1 ?** inhabitants oi a coimtry 

to for the. imrpuse of securing his rank in heaven, j hamlet that he has found a hare sitting, and in- 
and the favqur of some beloved and ]K*culiar patron j qmres if there » gentleiiwn near who kraps 
sairft. If the earthly tampion is in peril from mon- P“*P 08 e pf couraing her. The 

sters, dragons, ana enchantments, the spiritual he- vt*hnn 

ro is represented as liable to the constant assaults fcphes, there iw no ne^ eff sending for a ^"tlc- 
of the whole invisible world, headed by the ancient nian s assistance, aiid proceeds to 
dragon himself. If the knigfit is succoured at ne^ catalogue jjjjtch fre the property of 

by some favouring fairy or protecting genius, the himself and the other clowns of the village ; 


Gftd in alorye of mialitu momt 
Tlmt all things nmtle in noiticnce, 

Bf virtuo of Wiird ond Holv Gumtu, 

^ivinir to men great cxcellunrc, ' 

Thef distresses and dangers which the knight en- 
dured for the sake of ibraitimg earthly fame and h' 


saint is under th« protection not only ox the whole 
heavenly host, but of eome one divine patron or 
patroness who is his especial auxiliary. Lastly, the 
conclusion of the Romance, which usually assigns 
to the champion a fair realm, an abundant succes- 
sion, and a train oLhappy years, consigns to the 
martyr his fane and altar upon earth, anain heaven 
his seat among sainta and angels, and his share in 
* The rcligioua mmanrea of Barlaam and Jehonaphat were 
1 by John of panaecui in the gshth century. 


'* Hob Andrew Y thvnke on now. 

He has a doggo wyll take a row, 

Aid liryng nur to the cowtto ; 

Tlier M no tbyng he wyll IbnBfce, 

Yc 1011011 M hym thiR hare take, 

And gnaw ate bur throwtte. 

'* Parkre the potter, hoee ig that wyll not fbyll i 
Short RcImkeR and nenor a tayll j 


No kalfe M gre^, or Y wenc, 

■ “ “and Jac Gryme. 

nail and Bym, 


So lioR Dykon 
So httR yii 
And ' 
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When the chase is assembled, the yoemon puts up 
the hare, who with little difficulty makes her escape 
from the monfp-el mastiflfs, and breaks a ring which 
h^ been formed bv the peasants, armed with 
their great clubs and opts. Great is the terror of the 
individuab over whom she ran in her retreat, and 
expected fully that she would have torn his 
thiwt out. The inexperienced curs and mastiffii, 
instead of pursuing the game, commence a battle 
royal amongst themselves, —theiMnasters take part 
in the fray, and beat each other Iffifndly. In short, 
the hunting of the hare^ scarce less doleful than that 
of Cheviot, concludes like the latter,^with the wo- 
men of the village coming to carry on the wounded 
and slain. 

It can hardly be supposcci the satire is directed 
ajgainst the sport of hunting itself; since the whole 
ndiculo arises out of the want of the necessary 
knowledge of its rules, incident to the ignorance 
and inexperience of the clowns, who undertook to 
practise an art peculiar to genilenien. 

The ancient poetry of Scotland furnishes several 
examples of this luificroiis stylo of romantic curnpo- 
sition ; os the Tournament at the Drum, and the 
Justing of ami Barhaur, by Si{ David 

Lindsay. It is probable that these mock encounters 
were sometimes acted in earnest ; at least King 
James 1. is accused of witnessing suoli practical 
jests; ‘^sonietiiiies presenting David Dronian and 
Archie Armstrong, the King’s fool, on the hack of 
other fouls, to tilt at one another till they fell toge- 
ther by the cars.”— (Sir Antony Weldon’s Court of 
Kintf James,) 

In liiistily noticing the various divisions of the 
Koinniice, we have in some degree delayed our pro- 
mised account of its ri^i and progress ; an inquiry 
which we mean chiefly to confine to the llorrmnce 
of the middle ages. It is indeed true that this spe- 
cies of composition is common to almost all nations, 
and that, even if wo deem the liiad and Odyssey 
compositions too dignified by the strain of poetry 
in which they are composed to pear the name of 
Metrical Romances; yet we have the Pastoral Ro- 
mance of Daphnis and Chhe^ and the Historical 
Uoinanco of Theagenea and Chariclea, which are 
sufficiently accurate specimens of that siyhtof com- 
position. The Milesian fableaMd the Roma nees 
of Aiftonius Diugenca, described by Pliutiiis, could 
they he recovered, would also be found to holuiig to 
the same class. It is impossible to avoid noticing 
that the Sybarites, whose luxurious habits seems to 
have been intellectual, as well as sensual, were pe- 
culiarly addicted to the perusal of the Milesian 
fables ; from which we may conclude that the nar- 
ratives were not of that severe kind which inspired 
high thoughts and martial virtues. But there would 
be little advantage derived from extending our re- 
searches into the agei^of classical antiquity respect- 
ing a class of compositions, which, though they 
existed then, as in almost every stage of luciety, 
were neither so numerous nor of sucii high repute 
as to constitute any considerable portion of that 
literature. 

Want of space also may entitle us to dismiss the 
consideration of the Oriental Romances, unless in 
so far as in the course of the mjddle ages they came 
to furnish materials for enlarging and varying the 
character of the Romances of knight-errantry.’ 
Thai they existed early, and were •highly esteemed 
both among the Persians and ArnbiaiM, hfis never 
beendisputra; and the most interasring light has 
been lately thrown on the subject by the publication 
of Antor, one of the most ancient, as well as most 
rational, if wo may use the phrase, of the Oriental 
fictions. The Persian Romance of the Sha-Nameh 
is well kgown to. Europeans by name, and by copi- 
ous extracts; and the love-tale of Mejnoun and 
LeUah is also familiar to our cara, if not to our re- 
collections. , Many of the fictions in the extraordi- 
nary collection of the Arabian Tales, that of Go- 
dadad and his brethren, for example, approach 
Btrictly to the charaeter of Romances of Chivalry : 
although in general they must be allowed to excc^ 
the more tamo northera fichouf in dauntless viva- 


city of invention, and in their more strong tendency 
to the marvellous. Several specimens of the Co- 
mic Romance are also to be found mingled with 
those which are serious ; and we have the best ani 
most positive authority that the recital of these se- 
ductive fictions is at this moment nn amusement as 
fascinating and general among the*pA>plc of the 
East, OB the pirusal of printed Romances and no- 
vels among the Kuropenn public. But a minute in- 
vestigation into this 'particular species of Romance 
would lend us from our presimt field, already suffi- 
ciently extensive fuj^ the limits to which our plan 
Confines it 

The Riir&penn Romance, wherever it arises, ond 
in whatsoever country it begins to be cultivated, had 
its origin in some part of the real or fabulous history 
of that country ; and of this wc will prmhire, in the 
sequel, nbiindunt proofs. But the simple tale of tra- 
dition had not prisseil through many mouths, ere 
some one, td indulge his own propensity for the won- 
derful, or to secure by novelty the aUention of his 
audience, augments the meogre chronidki with his 
own apocryphal inventions. Skirmishes arc elevoted 
into great battles ; the champion of n remote uge is 
exaggerated into a sort of denii-god : and the ene- 
mies whom he encountered and subdued arc multi- 
plied in number an(\ magnified in strength, in order 
to add dignity to his successes against them. Chant- 
ed to rhythmical numbers, the songs which cele- 
brate the ^arly valour of the fathers of the tribe be- 
come its war-cry in battle, and men march to 
conflict hymning the pniiscs and the deeds of some 
real or Biipposcd precursor who had iimrshaUcd 
their fathers in the path of victory. No render can 
have forgotten, that when, the decisive buttle of 
Hastings commenced, a Norman minstrel, Taille- 
fer, advanced on horseback before the invading 
host, and gave the signal for onset, by singing the 
Sang of Boland, that renowned nephew of Charle- 
magne, of whom Romance speaks so much, and 
history so little; and whose fall, with the chivalry 
of Charles the Great in the pass of Roncesviillcs, 
has given rise to such clouds of romantic fiction, 
that Its very name has been for ever associated with 
it. The remarkable passage has been often quoted 
from the Brut of Wuce, an Aiiglo-Noruiaii metri- 
cal Chronicle. 

TiiillnriT, qni moult biVn chnntont 
Hiir uii r.lii'vul gi toDtalont, 

Dovant lo Due alunl cliantant 
Do Kiirloinaiirne ot ilo Rullant, ^ 

Kl (I'Diivrr pt ilva vacnalH, 

Qiii iiiorureut on Rpncevala. 

Which may be thus rendered : 

Tnillpfcr. whoBung Iwlh well and loud, 

Onmv mounted on a coiiisur iimud ; " 

Bi'fbrc tlio Duke tlio ininKtrpI hfirung. 

Ami louil of ChnrIoB and Roland Bung, 

Of Oliver and clmmriionB mo. 

Who died at fatal Uunoevuux. 

Tins champion possessed the sleight-of-hand of the 
juggler, ns well as the art of the minstrel. He toss- 
ed up nis sword in the air, and caughtit again as 
he galloped to the charge, and showed .other feats 
of dexterity. Taillefer slew two Saxon warriors of 
distfiiction. and was himself killed by a third. Rit- 
Bon, with less than his usual severe accuracy, sup- 
posed that Taillefer sung some part of a long metri- 
cal Romance upon Roland and his history*; but the 
words chanson, cantilena, and song, by whichptho 
composition is usually described, seems rathbr to ap- 
ply to a brief ballad or national song; which is also 
more consonant with our ideas of the time and 
place where it was chanted. 

But neither with these romantic and metrical 
chronicles did the mind longremaui satisfied. More 
details were demanded, and were liberally added byi 
the invention of those who undertook to cater for 
the public taste in such matters. The same names 
of kings and chompions, which had first caught the 
national ear, were still retained, in order to secure 
aticDtion; and the same asae/tionsoi authenticity, 
and affected references to real history, were stoutly 
made, both in the commencement and in the course 
of the narrative. Each nation, as will presently be 
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feen, camo at length to adopt to itself a cycle of he- 
roes like those of the Iliad ; a sort of common pro- 


fore, we uuuld 
diffidence. <ind 


periy to all minstrels who chose to make use of uncertainty 
ilieiii, under the condition always that the general - 

charaoter nscribod to each individual hero was pre- 
served with^umc degree of consistency. Thus, in 
the Kciiiancesof 'Hu Round 7’(tiW«wGawnin is usu- 
ally represented as courteous; Kay as, rude and 
housiful ; Mordred ns treachcroys; and SirLaunce- 
iot as a*tmo though a sinful lover, and in all other 
respects a model of chivalry. Amid the Paladins of 
Charlemagne, whose cycle ma^^ic considered as pe- 
culiarly the property of French m opposition to Nor- 
man-Anglo Romance, Gan, or Ganelon^ Mayence. 
is always represented as a faithless traitor, engaged 
in intrigues for the destruction of Christianity ; Ro- 
land as hruve, unsuspicious, devotedly loyal, and 
somewhat simple in his disposition ; Renaud, or Ri- 
nnldo, wild possessed the frontier fortrciip, is paint- 
ed with all the properties of a borderer, valiant, 
alert, ingenious, rniiacious, and unscrupulous. The 
same convifttional distinctions may be traced in the 
history of the Nibehiiig. a composition of Scandi- 
navian origin, which has siinplicil matter for so 
many Teutonic Romances. Mcistcir Hildebrand, 


• 81 

. have seen handled with mors 
ttor tciiipcr,*in proportion to their 

The l a I e venerable Dr. Perry, Bishop of Dromore, 
led the way unwarily to this dire controversy, by as- 
cribing the coniposition of our ancient heroic suriga 
and metrical legends, in rather too liberal laiigiingc, 
10 the tniiiatrels, that class of men by whom tney 
were generally recited. This excellent person, to 
w'liosc memory t^^overs of our ancient lyre must 
always remain so deeiiiy indebted, did not, on pub- 
lishing his work nearly fifty years ago, see the rigid 
necessity of observing the utmost and most accu- 
rate precision either in his transcripts or his defini- 
tions. The study which he wished to intToduee was 
a new ono—it was his tilijeet to place it before the 
public in an engaging and interesting form ■, and, in 
consideration of bis having obtaiiieu this in., .irtaiit 
point, w'c ought to make every allowance, not only 
for slight inaccuracies, but for sonic hasty conelii- 
sions, and even exaggerations, with whieli he w'as 
induced to garnish Ins labour of love, lie defined 
the iiiiiistrels, to whose labours ho eliiefly ascribed 
the metrical compositions on which he desired to fix 
the attention of the public, as “an order of men in 


Ktzel, Tlieodorick, and the ehanipion Hogan, ns well |^hc middle*agcs, who subsisted by the arts of poetry 
I (yhriinhilda and the females introduced, have the and music, and sung to the harp verses eoinuosed 
same individuality of character, which is .nseahed, by themselves or others.”* In a very learned and 
in Homer’s immortal writings, to the wise Ulysses, elegant essay upon the text thus nniiouncefl, tho 
the. bravo hut relentless Achilles, his mare gentle reverend Prelate in a g^reat measure supported tho 
friend Patroclus, Snrpedon the favourite of the gods, definition wdiichhc had laid down ; although it may 
and Hector the protector of mankind. It was not he thought that, in the first editions at least, he has 
pertliitied to the invention of a Greek poet to make liecn anxious to view the profession of the miiistrela 
Ajjax a dwarf, or Teiiecr it giant, Thersites a hcn>, or on tiicir fairest and most brilliant side : and to ossign 
Diouiedes a coward; ofid It seems to have been iin- to them a higher station in society tlian a general 
dor Himilnr restrictions respecting eonsisteiicy, that Rwii.‘w of all the p#jsages cannected w'ith them will 
the ancient roinanrors exercised their ingenuity up- iiennit iis to give to a class of persons, who either 
on the 4ii:iterials supplied them by theirpredecessors. livetl a vagrant life, de)iendeiit on the prceiirioua 
But, in other resju'cts, the whole store of romantic taste of tlie public for a ' hard-earned maintenance, 
history and tradition was free to all as a joint stock or, at best, were retained as a part of the menial re 
in trade, on which each had a right to draw as suit- tinucof aoino haughty baron, nffil in a great mca- 


od his particular purposes. He was at lihorty not 
only to select a hero out of known and ostabUshed 
names which had been the theme of others, hut to 
imngiiu* a new personage of his own pure fancy, and 
eomhitic him witli the heroes of Arthur’s Talilc or 
(Charlemagne’s Court, in the way which best suitiil his 
fancy. He was permitted to excite new wars against 
liiose Imlw'arks of Christendom, invade them with 
fresh and inniimerable hosts of Saracens, reduce 


sure identified with his musical band. 

The lute iieiite, industrious, and ingenious Mr. Jo- 
sc))h Ritson, whose severe accuracy was connected 
with an unhappy ongerncssand irritability of temper, 
took advantage of the exaggerations occasionally to 
be found in the Bialivp’s Account of Ancimt Jfiin- 
atrclify.nmi ossailed him with terms which are any- 
thing but courteous. Without finding an excuse, 
either in the novelty of the studies in which Percy 
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them to the Jan extremity, drive them from their had led the way, or in the vivacity of iinugination 
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thrones, and lead them into captivity, and again to 
relieve their persons, and restore their sovereignty, 
by events and agents totally unknown in their form- 
er stiiry. 

In the characters thus assigned to the individual 
personages of romantic fieiion, it is possible there 
niight be some slight foundation in remote tradition, 
as there were also probably sonic real grounds for 
the existence of such persons, and perhaps fora 
very few of the leading circumstances attributed to 
thorn. Buk these realities only exist as the few 

pains of wheat in the bushel of chaff, incapable of Quotations are. indeed, made by both with no apa- 
bcing winnowed out, or cleared from the mass of ring hand; and hot arguments, and, on one side at 
fiction with which eaih new romancer had in* his least, hard words, are unsparingly employed : while, 
turn overwhelmed them. So that Romance, though as is said to happen in theological polemics, the con- 
certainly deriving its fiAt original from the pure V^st grows warmer, in proportion as the ground con- 
font -of History, is supplied, during the course of cerning which it is carried on is narrower and more 
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winch he did not himself share, he proceeded to ar- 
raign each trivial innecurary as a gross fraud, and 
every deduction which he considered to be erroneous 
as a wilful untruth, fit to he stigmatized with the 
broadest appellation by which falsehood can be dis- 
tinguished. Yet there is so little room fur this ex- 
treme loss of temper, that, upon a recent perusal of 
both thpse ingenious essays, we were siin>rised to 
find that the reverend Editor of the Rcliquea. and 
the accurate Antiquary, iiave diflercd so very little, 
appear to have done. 


as, in essential facts, they appear to ha 
Quotations are. indeed, rnnde by both with 


a my few' gencralidns with so many tributes 
from tHc Imamn&tion, that at length tho very 
name comes to oc used to distinguish works of pure 
fiction. 

When so popular a department of poet^ has at- 
tained this decided character, it becomes time to in- 
quire who were t||e composers of these numerous, 
lengthened^ and once admired narratives which are 
called Metrical Romances, and from whence they 
drew their authority. Both these subjects of dis- 
cussion have been the source of great controversy 
among antiOTgrians a class of men who. be it said 
with tneir forgiveness, are apt to be both positive 
and polemical upon the very points which are least 
susceptible of proof, and which are least valuable 
if the truth coiud ^e ascertained j and which, tbere- 


insignincant, Bubnotwithstanding all this anlourof 
controversy, flieir systems in reality do not essen- 
tially difier. _ • 

Ritson is chiefly oflended at the sweeping conclu- 
sion, in which Percy states the minstrels as subsist- 
ing by the arts of poetry and music, and reciting to 
the harp verses composed by themselves and others. 
He shows very successfully that this definition is 
considerably^oo extensive, and that the term min- 
strel comprehended, of old, not merely (hose who 
recited to the harp or other instrument romances 
and ballads, but q|hers who were distinguished by 
their skill in instnimental music only; and, num- 
over, that jugglers, sleight-of-hand performers, don- 

* JS»mvy on Ancient. MinetreU in England, prefixed to ths 
fint volume of Biiliop Pcrcy'i Retiquee. 
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ccra, tumblers and such like subordinate artists, inerous one, made poetical r^ilati^s their chief, if 
who were introduced Ho help away the tedious hours not their exclusive occupation. The memory of 
in an ancient feudal castle, were also comprehended these men was, in the general, case, the depository 
under the fiuneral term of minstrel. But afthouish he of the pieces which they recited; and hence, ai- 
chstinctly proves thatJPercy’s definition applied only though a number of their ^mances, still raryive, 
to one class of the persons termed minstrels, those very many more have doubtless [alien mto oblivion, 
namely who sung or recited verses, and in many That the minstrels were also the authore of many 
eases of their own composition ; the bishop's po8i> of these poemA’, and that they altered and enlaiged 
tion remaiiiB unassailable, in so far as relates to one others^ is a matter which can scarce be doubted, 
geiu'ral class, and those tne m oat d istinguished du- when it is proved tlfat they were the ordiiidry reci- 
riiig the middle ages. All iftinstrels did not use the ters of them. It was as natm-m for a minstrel to 
linrp, and lecite or compose romantic poetry; but it become a poet or composer of Koinances, as for a 
cannot be denicMl that such was the occupation of l|)layer to be a dramatic author, or a musician a com- 
thc most eminent of the order. This Kitson has ra- poser of mqsic. Whatsoever individual anmiig a 
ther admitted than denied s and the number of quo- rlnss, whosp trade it was to recite, poetry, tell the 
iatioiit* which his industry nSs brought together, ren- least degrM of poclicnl enthusiasm in a professmn 
derwl such an admission inevitable. so peculiarly calculated to inspire it,, must, from that 

Indeed, the slightest acquaintance with ancient very impulse, have become, on original author, or 
Romances of the metrical class, shows us that they translator ft least ; thus mvuig novelty to lus re- 
wcrc composed for the^ express purpose of being re- citations, and acquinng aaditiona[^ront on^.mmi^ 
cited, 

(line < 


knowledge, were also more lunited in conversational broken annals.of the minstrel art and its professors, 
powers than their enlightened deacendania; and it or have sufficient infonnalion, whether every min- 
fleems probable, that, in their public festivala, there,' strelor bnrd composed hiinsell, or only repealed, the 
was great advantage found in the presence of a min- 1 soni?* (»e chanted. , Some probably did the one, and 
strel, whoaiiould recite some popular composition som*i the other ; and it would have been wonderful. 


nuiiii% iiii: uiiiui , niiu wuuiu nave jivuiiuciiui. 

indeed, if men, whose peculiar profession it was, and 
who deviled their time and talents to entertain their 
hearers w'lth poetical compositions, were peculiarly 
deprived of all poetical genius themselves, and had 
been under a physical incapacity of composing those 
' ' m were the usual sub- 
we ac- 


0^1 1'l) VVliU niivruau ciwtaiw 

on tlicir favourite subjects of love and war, to pre- 
vent those pauses of discourse which sometimes fall 
heavily on a coiiipaiiy, even of the present accom- 
lilishcuuge, and to supply iiii ngrc(‘able train of ideas 

Co those guests who had few of their own. It is, r 

therefore, almost constantly iiisimiaicd, that the Ro- common popular, rhymes, which.wcrc the usi 
inaiice was to be chanted or recited to a large and jects of their recitation. • |Whilo, however, wo 
festive society, and in fsome pi|*t or other of the I quiesce in the propusipon, that the minstrels corn- 
piece, generally at the opening, thercia anxiuestufac- 1 pofcd many, perhaps the greater part, of the mctri- 
tention on the part of the performer ; and hence, the i c®* Koiiiances whi.ch they sung, it is evident they 
perpetual “ Ly the and listen, lortiiiigs free,” which in were fret|iiently assisted in the .tosk by others, who, 
those, or uiuiviileiU words, forms th^c introduction to though not belonging to this . profession, were 
BO many Roiiianeet. As, for example, in the old prompted by leisure and inclination to enter upon 
poem of (hiy and Colbrand, the minstrel speaks of the literary or poctieal depanment. as aiimtcurs, 
his own occupation : These very often belonged to the clcncal profession, 

“ When mratuRl diink h ,p.«t pfcutTO anwngst whom of direipline, abundance 

Then tonl« and latlyua »till will bo, ot sp.Bio time, and impntienw of the ipiitine of cere- 

Aiiil Bit anil aolucu lythp. moiiious duties, often led individuals into worse oc- 

Thoii It H lime fur nieo to HnDake. cupntioiis than the listening to or composing metri- 

* ^HuchcaiwiiB^ff^ cal Romances. It was in vain that both the poems 

D.... r«a-.mu • the minstrels who recited them were, hysta- 

^ f lute, debarred from entering the more rigid monas- 

to the minstrels of his hero s household the same teries. Both fimnd thnir wnir tn th« 

duty, of reciting Romances of spiritual or secular 
heroes, for the good knight’s pastime while arming 
for battle : 


Dn.cuni." hcaayd, my mincatralea, 
Andjealoura fortotcllpn tala 
Anon in min arming, 

Uf romaunea that lien rentes, 

Of po|ia and of qunlinaloii. 

And eke of Jove-kmciiiK." 


teries. Both found their way fihfiuently to the 
refectory, and were made more welcome than bre- 
thren of their own profession; as wc may learn 
from a. memorable Gest^ in which two poor travel- 
ling priests, who had been received into a monastery 
with acclamation, under the mistaken idea of their 
being minstrels, are turned out in disgrace, when it 
IS. discovered that, they were indeed capable of fur- 
_ , . , . - - 4 nishing spiritual instruction, but understood none 

Not to. multiply quotations, we will only add one of of the entertaining arts with which the hospitality 
sotiie importance, which must have escaped Rit- of their hosts might have been repaid by itinerant 
sons researches: for. his editorial integnty was bards. i* 

such, as rendered him incapable of suppressing evi- Nay, besides a truant disposition to a forbidden 
dence on cither side of the Question. In the old Ro- tasl^ many of the grave authors may have alleged, 
TVttc 7%oma« and the Queen in tneir own defence, that the connexion between 
of KUlandt Thonias the Rhymer, himself a minstrel, history and Romance was not in their day entirely 
iB giR^ by the Queen of the Faery with the facul- disrolved. .Some eminent itien exercised themselves 
ties of music and song. The answer of Thomas is' in both kinds of composition x as, for "example, 
not. only conclusive as to .the minstrel’s custom of Maiure Wace, a canon of Caen, m Normandy, Who, 
recitation, but shows that it was eateemed \ho high- besides the metrical chronicle of 'La Brut, exmtain- 
est branch of his profession and superior as such to }he earliest history of England, and other histo- 
more instrumental music ; neat legends, wrote in 1166, the Roman de Chevalier 

" Tbomoi. wherawofer ro son. . probably the same translated under the ti- 

tU ol Ttwainand Oawain. Lambert li Cora, and 

Bcnmt ,de Saint-Maur, seem botl^ to have been of 
the clerical order ; and, perhaps^ Chretien de Troyesi» 


o hoip and earn, Tbomoi, wheraioofc 
For lonfo li chofo of Mynitraho.’** 

We thertere arrive at the legitimat* conclueion, „ , 

.K., -i.houah, tinder the mneral term minetrels, AS!2Sai£to5f2ri2t^'&, 
npraiend^. many who probably entertain^ Guaciin. diitmcu/ attribnuw tte moii r 


that althoi 

were coinprel 


* Jamieion'f Papttiar Aslkub, vxd. H. p. 97 / 


iMnog tlio heroM 

Do qwii db minoitrien font la DoUa romani." 
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• most voluminous antlior of Romance, was of the 1 iheir highest enjoyments, yet some justification is 
same profession. Indeed, the extreme length, of usuolly to be drawn from the nmiiners of the classes 
many Romances being much greater than any min- who were thus lowered in puIhic opinion. It must 
strel could undertake to sing at one or even many be remembered, that, as professors of this joyous 
sittings, may induce us to r^er them to men of a science, as it was called, the minstrels stoodT in di- 
more sedentary occupation than those wandering r^t opposition to the more sbvere part of . the Ca- 

6 bets. 1’he^efigious Romances were, in all probi^ tholics, and to the monks in particular, who.sa 
iliiy, the works of such churchmenlas might wish vows bound them to practise virtues of the ascitic 
to reciincile an agreeable occupation with their reli- order, and lolook upon every thing as profane whieh 
gious profession. All which circumstances must be was connected with mere worldly pleasure. Tho 
reeeiveil as exceptions from the general proposition, manners of the themselves gave hut too 

that the Romances in metre were the compositions much ropni for clerical censure. They were the 
bf the minstrels by whom they were recited or sung,* usual assistants at scenes, not merely of ennviviali- 
though they must still leave Percy’s prUposition to ty, but of license ; and, as tho companions and cn- 
a certain extent uniinpcached. • couragers of revelling and excess, they beennie con- 

Tu explain the history of Romance, iris necessa- temptihlc in the eyes, iii)|t only of the aged and the sc- 
ry to digress a little further concerning the condition rious, but of the libertine hiiusflf, when hisdehnucli 
of tlie minstrels by whom these compositions were palled on his recollection. The minslrclM, no iloubt, 
often made, and, generally speaking, preserved and like their brethren of the stage, sought an apology 
recited. And here it inusi be confessed, fliat the ve- in the corrupted taste and niuniiers of their niidi- 
iierahle Prelate has, perhaps, sidFered his love of an- etiee. with which they were obliged to comply, uii- 
tiqiiity, aiuMiis desire to ennoble the productions of der the true but iiielancholy condition, that 

the mi.Wle .««■», n little to overcolour the import- tlioyHliolivcto,.kascii.iBtpIni«>ioli«. 

mice and respeetahility of the minstrel tribe; al- 
though his opponent Ritson has, on the other hand, Rut tliis very necessity, rendered more degrading by 
ser/ed on all eireiiinstances and inferonees which their increasing numbers and decreasing reputation, 
could he adduced to prove llie degradation of the •only aecelerated the total downfall, of their order, 
iiiiiistrel character, w'lthout nttAidmg, to the nnrti- aiidthi* general discredit and neglect into whicli they 
culurs by which tliese depreciating circumstances had fallen, 'rhe statute of the^itithof (lueeii Kliza- 
were qualified. In fact, ncillierof these* excellent belli, passed at the close of the sixteenth eenfiiry, 
nntiquarinns has cast a general or phiiosopiiic glance ranks tiiose dishonoured sons of song among rogues 
on the necessaiy condition of a .set of men, who and vagabonds, and np|>oiiits them to he piinisiied 
were by profession llie iiist/iimeiits of (lie pleasure as such ; and tiie occupation, though a vestige of it 
of others during a period of society such as w'as w'us long retainixl in the hnhils of travelling hullad- 
presented in the middle ages. , singers and iniisieians, sunk into total mglect and 

III a very early periocrof civilization, ere the divi- contempt. Of thisjvc shall have fo .speak hereafter ; 
sion of ranks has been generally adopted, and while our husmess hein^l present with those Romances, 
each tribe may be yet considered ns one great family, w'hicb. w*hile still in tlie zenith of their reriutation, 
and the nation as a union of such independent were the means by whieh the minstrels, at least the 
tribes, the ])oetieal art, so nearly allied to that of better and higher class among them, recoin mendtHl 
oratory or per*<ausion. is found to nscertniii toils themselves to the favour of their noble patrons, and 
profes'^ors u very high rank. Poets are, then, the of the audienecs Whom they aduressed. 
hisiorians and olten tlie priests of the society. Their It may he presumed, that, although the class of 
coi.iimind of language, then in its infancy, exeiics minstrels, like all who merely depend upon gratil^- 
not merely pleasure., but enthusiasm and admiration, iiig the public, carried in their very oeciipation the 
When separated into a dislinet class, as was the evils which first infected, and finaUy altogether dc- 
casc with the Celtic Rards, and. perhaii.s, with the proved, their repiilulioii ; yet, in the earlier ages. 
•Skalds of Scandinavia, they rank high in the scale their duties were more honourably estinintcii, and 
of soeicly, and wc not only find kings and nobles some attempts were made to introduce into tbeir 
listening to them with admiration, but emulous of motley body the ehiiracter of a regular estnblish- 
their art, and dtsiroiis to be enrolled among their ment, subjected to discipline and subordination. Sc- 
niiiiibers. Several of the most renowned northern veral individuals, both of France and England, boro 
kings and champions valued themselves as much the title of King of Minstrels, and were invested 
upon their powers of poetry ns on their martial ex- probably with some authority over the others. The 
ploits: and of the Welsh princes, the Irish kings, Serjeant of Minstrels is also mentioned ; and Kd- 
and the Highland chiefs of Scotland, very many ward IV. seems to have attempted to form a Guild 
practised the arts of poetry and music. Tdwarch or exclusive Corporation of Minstrels. John of 
Hen was a prince of the Cymraig,— Brian Roromhe, Gaunt, at an earlier period, established (between 
a harper and a musician,— and, without resorting^ to jest and earnest, perhaps) a*Coiirt Baron of Min 
the questionable authenticity of Ossian, several in- 8trels,*to be held at Tilbury. There is no reason, 
stances of the same kind might be produced in the however, to suppose, that the infiueneo of their csta- 
Highland^ blishments went far in restraining the license of a 

Hut, in nrocGSs of time, when the classes of soci- body of artists so unruly as well as numerous, 
ety cQtiie to assume their usual gradation with r^ It is not, indeed, surprising that individuals, whoso 
sped to each other, the rank of professional poets is talents in the arts of music, or of the stage, rise to 
uniformly found to sink gradually in the scale, along the highest order, should, in a special degree, attain 
with that of all others whose trade it is to contn- the regard and affection of the powerful, acquire 
biite to mere amusement. The professional poet, 'wealth, and rise to consideration ; for in such pro- 
liks the plater or the musician, becomes the compa- fessions, very high prizes arc assigned only to pre- 
njun aftd soothei* only of idle and convivial hours ; eminen»ext«llence ; while ordinary or inferior prac- 
his presence would be unbecoming on occasions of tisers of tho agrne art may be said to draw in the 


the intellectual pleasure derived from poetry, or members, and 

from the exhibidon of the drama, be of a diflerent a tradesman or a mechanic from the brethren of his 
and much liighdF class than that derived from the guild; in other points their respectability is equal, 
accordance of aoiindi^ or from tho exhibition of The worst weaver in the craft is still a weaver, and 
feats of dexterity, still it will be found, that the opi- the best, to all hut those who buy his weh, is little 
nions and often the laws of speie^, while indiviJu- more— as men they arc entirely on a level. In what 
alsof these classes are cherished and held in the arc called the fine arts, it is dinerent; fur excellence 
highest estiifiatioiii'have degraded the professions leads to the higlftst point of consideration; niedio- 
thcniselvca among its idle, dissolute, and useless ap- crity, and marki'd inferiority, are the object of ne^ 
pendages. Although it may he accounted ungrate- . gleet and utter contempt. Garrick, in his cnanot, and 
lul in mankind thus to reward the instruments of I whose company was courted for his wit and talenti 
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wan, after all, by profcBSion, the same with the un- 
fortunate stroller, whom the British laws condemn 
as a vnuabond, and to whoso dead body, other coun- 
tries Ttituse even the last rites of Christianity. In 
the same manner it js easy to suppose, that when, 
in ouinpiinnce with the taste of their nuc, monarchs 
cnieriamud their domestic minstrels,* those persons 
tnf^ht he admitted to the most flattering intimacy 
with their royal masters; sleep within the royal 
<‘hnml)er,'t amass considerahle^toiines, found hos- 
pitals, t and receive rewarddhsinKuinrly over-propor- 
tioned to the peniuisites of the graver professions ;S 
and even practise, in company with their royal mas- 



identified with those of real history, that mverhis 
torians quote the actions of the former in illustration 
of, and as a corollary to, the real events which they 
narrate.** The virtues recommended in Roniancn 
w'erc, however, only of that overstrained and extra- 
vnnant cast which consisted with tte spirit of chi- 
valry. Great ^lodily strength, and perfection in all 
martial exercises, was the universal accomplish 
mont iiiulieiinhle frgin the chanicter of the hero, and 
which each romancer had it in his power to confer. 
It was also easily in the composer’s power to devise 
dangers, and to freo^his hero from them by the exer- 
' tion of valqiir equally extravagant. But it was more 



time, those who ranked loWer in the same profea- vise the means of evincing that devotion to duty, and 
siun were struggling with liifliciilty tnmiin apreeari- tiiat disinterested desire to socrilicc all to faith mid 
ous suhsistenee, and many of a rank still more sii- honour; -that noble spirit of nchieveiiicnt which la- 
hordinale, were ineiivnng all the disgrace usually huuretl for tthers mure than itself— w'hieh form, per- 
nttnehed to a vagabond life mid a duhiuiis elinrac- haps, the fairest side of the system under which the 
tiT. In the fine arts, we repeat, exeellriiee is de- noble yonlhs of the middle ages wen^ truiiud up. 
inanded, and more iiiediocrity is hold contemptihlo ; Tho seininieiits of Chivalry, us we have explaitiod 
mid, wliile the favour with wliioii the former is ' ‘ in our article on that subject, were founded on the 

pd, soiiiotimos sooriis disproiiurtioiiod to the utility most pure and honourohle principles, but unfortu 
of the art itself, nothing can exceed the .se«rn pour- iiately earned into hyperbole and extravagance ; lin- 
ed out <in those who expose themselves by uruierta-i til the religion of its professors ufiproached to fannli- 
king arts which th(‘y are iiinihie to practise with cisin, their valour to frenzy, theindeas of honour to 
siiceess ; and it follows, that ns exeelleiice enn only absurdity, their spirit of enterprise to extravagance., 
he theproiierly of a fi w iiulivi.-lual.s, the profession and their respect for the female sex to a sort of idol- 
in . eiierni must he regarded ilegraded one, atry. Ali^ these extravagant feelings, which really 

though gificvl p( onsj arc allowed to pn^s as | existed in the society of the middle ages, were niag- 

ernineiit exeeptimis to the ifeiiernl rule. Self-con- uified and exaggerated by the writers and reciters 
ceit, however, love of an idle liA-, and a variety of of Roitumce ; anil tlics^c, given as rrsemhlaiiccs of 
ponihineil motives, never tail to reerujt tlie lowtir or- actual iiinniiers, became, in their turn, the glass, by 
.lers of such idle professions with iiidiviihints, by whjeh the youth of the age dressed thciii.selvcs ; 
whose perfoTUinnees, nad oftiMi l^r their private cha- while the spirit of (’’hivalry and of Komance tliiis gru- 
riieiers. the art wliieh they have rashly udopt(>d is dually threw light upon and cMihanccd each other, 
flisereiiited, without any corresponding mlvaiitnge The Roinnnees, therefore, exhibited the saihe sys- 
to themselves. It is not, llierefore, surprising, that torn of manners whieli e-xisted in the nobles of the 
while such distinguislied examples of the contrary age. The character of a true son of chivalry was 
iippcared iiinongsts individuals, ^he whole body of raised to such a pitch of ideal and impossible perfcc- 
luiiistrels, with the Boiiiniiccs which they eoiiipo- tion, that those who emulated such rcnow'ii were 
sed and sung, should he reprobated by graver liislo- usually conteiiU'd to stop far short of the mark. Tho 
ell severe terms as dfteii occur in tin .Iventurmis and unslinken valour, a mind 

nioiikisli elironieles of the day. capable of the highest flights of romantic generosity. 

Respecting the style of their composition Du a heart which was devoted to the will of some fair 
Cange iiifoniis us, that the iiiiiadrels soinetiiiies de- idol, on whom his deeds were to reflect glory, mid 
voteiF llieir strains to flatter the great, and sing the w^hqse love was to ri'ward all his lojls, - tliese were 
praises of those Princes by whom they were pro- allrihiite.s which all aspired to exhibit who sought to 
tected; while ho owns, at the sanie time, that they j rank high in the annals of chivalry,: and such were 
often ri coinmeiidcd to their hearers the ])nth of vir- ; the virtues wliieh the minstrels celehratml. But, like 
tiie and iiohleneHs, and pointed out the pursuits by ' the temper of a tamed lion, the flcrce and dissolute 
which the iieroes of Boinance had reuifcred them- spirit of the age oftiui showed itself through the fair 
pelves renowned in song.il ITc oiiotes from the varnish of this arliflcial system of manners. The 
Roinaiiee of Bfrtraud (iveavtin^ the injuiictiun on valour of the hero was often stained by octs of cru- 
tlioso wlu) would rise to fame in arms to copy the city, nr freaks of rash desperation; his courtesy and 
valiant acts of the Paladins of Charles, and the miinifireiice become solemn fopnery and wild profu- 
Kniglits of the Hound Table, narrateil in Roman- sion; his love to his lady often iiemondcd and recci- 
ces; and it cannot be denied, tiint ihose liigji talcs, ved a riKiiiitnl inconsistent with the honour of the 
in which the virtues of generosity, bravery, devotion object ; ond those who affected to found their attach- 
to hi.s mistress, and zeal for the tJnthuIie religion, ment on the purest and mo.st delicate metaphysical 
W'ore carried to the greatest hi’ight of romantic per- urineiples, carried on their actual interedhrse with a 
fectioii in the eliaraetnr of the hero, united with the I license altogether inconsistent with tliAir syblimo 
scenes passing around them, were of the utmost irri- I pretensions. Such were the real manners of the 
poriniice in nffeeting the character of the nge. The | midnie ngt's, and we find them so depicted in these 
fabulous knights of Romance were so completely { ancient legends. ^ 

* Bonlic.Oi’ffr/it .foewi|i/or,) tho jonvltoirorminitrpl of WillinnF iniitrainpntii*. ilemiilcerc.— Intenium otinm vinmim Inxienram et 
tho t'iiiu|iit>riir, Itiiil. lu uptwiira Imni tlii> l)(MiiiiK(t:iy n'ronl, Uinv lienmii) iri'MtA, nut vxpiirata ct Juciiaila nnrratiuik! aininii>ivioiii< 
villi tiMil tivi* vuriiriiint of lainl jn Glouoriauniiii 0 M% itlioiit ivnf. hunt, nut cuiin'i vorin inflfclioiii*, fiilibuiMiiifi dreantabant, quo ide 
Hciin’ !• hud a iiiiiiDirol GHlfrul wliu rucAvul an aiiiiutfr dominorum, ro'torununnue qiii hia iiiteroriint liidicriM, nohiliuin 

ficnii tint Aliiivy ot flido. Rniinoii nd virtiilpin capi'Kficnilnm vt auinmorum virorutn iniitHtio- 

t A miimtn;! ot Kdwnr,| I., diirinc tlint vriw^n pxocdilion to tho nciii acremlomit ■ nuoil fuit olim opiul Gulliw Rardonim miiiisUh 
Hnly Land, nloiti wiUiin liia tent, iiiifl niniu to hia aMwiaiicu wboii nuiii, ut aiirlor pkI Tiiritua. Nciiiiu cnim alioa a MiniatelUa, vo- 
an attempt wan iniidi* to iWHURiiinnle hiiii. frriiin GMlInriim Bardoa I'uiaae phiribiui proltut Henricua Vulcaiin 

tTliP Pratryarnl IIimpKhI of St. llnrtholomcw, in London, waa ail 15. Amaiiuni.-~(Viron/con Bertrandi Guesrlini: 
fbnndod in tlm reign ut Henry 1 . by Koycr, ur Rnlicr, a iiiinatnil Qni vntt avoir renotu dea bona rf deAvaiitaiu 
of that annee. HI doit aler aonrant a iaptuie at o„ enamp, 

f In 1441. 4 I 10 mniika of Mtixlork. nriir Onrontry, paid a dona- Et aatrem la batailia, aiptay qnefu Eollana, 

4ion f»f fiNir ahillitnr^ 1n^ tin* iiiiiiHtrrda of l.onl Cmirim for minffi, Lfamanejita Haimon et Charton H pHta grana, 

harping, and otiicr cxhiMtioiui. u liilo, to n dortiir who prearhiHl be- J.i Duh Lfona de Bourgta, et Guitn de Conmma, 

fore (be ooiiiiiiuiuiy ni tlie aHine yMir, tlicy namgm'd only Mxpcnca. Pererrai H Galoia, JjutnceJot et Triatana, 

n Tin* null'd am-edote of BloiuU'I nint liia royal inaator, Hieburd Atrj-andrea, Artua. (iudeJ)roy H aaehana, 

Cfuur lie t.ii>n. will oreur to isrerv render, c. . , woy cHa Meneatriera jont lea nobln Bnmana. 

ITMlNiPTRfi.i diet! proven on Srur'RMninii, jnniiiitorea. ipraa Rurtiour, the feiroltiiih hiaturian. eenaureaa Highland ehibf, 

etianiiiiiiii vulwi Meneatre^ueyai Are/ifatr/ef a. appelhiiijua — rurro ' when, in conimcmling tlw pmweah of Brace in battlu, he likenod 
«>jiiBiiuHli fiourriiniiii vnil Principi a non fuh iliintuxiit liioirri^ qb- 1 liiiti to ilii> Critic hem. Fin Mac Cout. and eayi. lie niiyht in more 
li'i'iari*. et eor'iiii a'lroa \Hni« avnnon ademaii' i|i»omiii FriO' ; iiiiintufriy fkaluun have exmipared him to Gaudilbr, a cliampioo 
dpuui iutufabua non aijw aeaentaiiuno, cum cuimlctiw utuiuaieu i cviebrat^ ui llio Ronmiy^euf Alexander. . 
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must have beon borroweil frojn the east ; but who- 
soever has seen a serpent anil n bird, may easily oft- 
i!rnviit« iliA til.. K.p 


grnvatv the terrors of the foriiior by uonferriiif; on 
a nctiitoua monster the wings of ti\e latter; and 
whoever has seen or heard 5f a wolf, orjioii, and 


an engle, may, by a eiiniinr exertion trf invention, 
imagine a gnlfin or hippogritF. It is imputing gasiu 
poverty to the human iiiiiigmiitioii, to suppose that 
rji* *^**^^®''** miracuin, which arc fouinl to exist in 


So high was the national excitation in consequence 
of the romantic atmosphere in which they seemed 
to breathe, that the knights and squires ot the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries imitated the wildest 
and moat extravagant emprises of the heroes of 
Roman' e ; anda like them, took on themselves the 
moat extraordinary adventures, to mow their own 
gallantry, and do most honour to the ladies of their 

hearts. . The females of rank, ejected into a species . .. 

(ifgiiddcsaos in public, and often degraded as iniicli dillt^erit ports omit world, must necessarily bede- 
below their proper dignity in more private intercou^, , rived from some coimiTon source; and pcrh.ii^s we 
eiiunllcdin theircxinivaguiices the youth of theotheu should not err more grossly in siippt.siiig, that the 
sex. A singular picture is given by Knyiditon of the vanous kinds of boats, skills, and rafts, upon which 
damaels-errunt who attended upon the isjlLMim feati- men have dared the ocean on so inuny various 
vols of chivalry, in quest, it may rea.sonihly be Slip- shores, hove been all prigmally derived from thu 
posi'd, of Kuch adventures as are very likely to be met vessel of the Argonauts. 

with uy such feinnlea as think oroner to seek them. On the other hand, there arc variinis romantic in- 
These tournaments are attended by many Indies of cidfuits and inveiiiions of a nature so peculiar, that 
the first rank and greatest beauty, but net nlw'nys of we may boldly, and at nnec, refer them to some par- 
tite most untainted reputation. Thesi* Indic.s arc ticular and special uiigin. 'I'he talc of Fhra and 
dressed in narty-eolourrtl tunics, one-half of one if/ouc/t/:/fcur, for example, could only he inventixl in 
colour, and tiic other half of another; their lirrioipes, the east, where the scene is laid, and the munners 
or tippets, are very short ; their caps remarkably of whicli are observed with some nccuracy. Thai 
little, and wriipt about their heads with cords: their of Or/cti and l/envliuty on the contrary, is the 
girdles and pouches arc orimiiieiited with gold and | elassical^iistory of Ornheiis and Kiiridiee, with tlio 
.silver ; and they wear short sw'ords, called dnufferst Gothic machinery of tbe Elve.s or Fairies, siihstitu- 
beforc ihein, a little below iheii* navels ; they are I ted for the inferii.'il regions. Rut iiotwitlistnndiiig 
iiiountedoii the llnest horses, with the richest Akrtii- 1 these and many otlier Lnstnnees, in w’hieh the siib- 
ture. Thus equipped, they ride from place to place in jei:ts or leading incidents of Konianee can be dis- 
qiiest of tournaiiients, by which they disi^ijlnte their tinctly trad'd to Rritisfi or Aruioriean traditions, to 
iiirtunes, and soinetiines ruin their rriuitaiion."— the tales and history of Olassie Antiquity, to tho 
(Kiiyglilon, fiuotcd in Henry’s History, vol. rt. p. *10>.) w'ild fables and rich imagery of Arabia, or to those 
The minstrels, or those ^thu aided them m the j darker and sterner thi'mes which were first treat- 
composition of the Roinanees, which it was their ! dl of by the Skalds of the north, it would he ns- 
|irufession to recite rmittul to rivalry by iheuncras- ! sinning greatly toik niiieli m>on such grounds, to 
uig deiiiuiid for their compositions^ endeavoured ' asenhe the derivaffui of roTuuntic flctitioii exclu- 
cmiilouslv to render litem more attractive by subjects 1 aively to any one of these sources. In fact, the 
of new'* and varied interest, or by iiiurvelloiis mei- foutidutioii ol these fables lies deep in hiitiiau nature, 
dents which jheir predeoessors were strungers to. and the siqierslriictiircs have been imitated from va- 


Miich luhoiir has been bestowed, somewhat iinpro- 
fitably, in endeavouring to aseertnin the sources from 
W’liich they drew the emhellishtneiits of their tales. 


nous authorities by those wiio,Iivmg by ihepleasuro 
which their lays oi^chivalry nlFordcd to their audi- 
ence, were especially anxious to reeuinmend them 


when tho bearers began to be tired of the tiiiviiried I by novelty of every kind; nnd were undoubtedly 
recital of battle and tournament whicli had .satisfiefl | highly gratified when tiie ri'port of travellers, or 
the simplicity of a former age. Percy has eon tended ; pilgrims, or perhaps their own intcreourso with 
for the Nor thorn iSXiT^J^a^ the unquestionable origin j minstrels of other nations, enabled them to vary 
of the Romance of the middle ages; Warion con- their usual narriiiion* with eirciinistaiices yet»un- 
Lfcivod that the Orientnl Jables^ burrow’cd by those heard in bower and hall. Roiiiuiice, therefore, 
minstrels who visited Spain, or who in great num- was like a coinponnd metal, deriveil from various 
hers attended thg crusades, gave the principal dis- mines, and in the dideri'nt specimens of which one 
tinetivc colouring to those roiiiarkahlccotiipo.sitions; metal or other was alleriintely predominant; and 
and a later system, patronised by later authors, has viewed iii this light, the ingenious theories of thoso 
derived them, in a great mrnsure-, from the /Voy- learned antiquaries, who have endeavoured to seek 
incuts of Classical SuperstUion^yniichconimxicd to the origin of this style of fiction in one of these 
l)t* preserved after the fall of the Koiiinn Empire, soiirres alone, to the exclusion of all others, seem as 
All those systems seem to be inaccurate, in m fur as vain as that of travellers afFecting to trace the pro- 
they have itcen adopted, exclusively of each other, per head of the Nile to various different springs, all 
and of the general proposition, That fables of a na- of which are allowed to be ufticssary to form the 
ture similar to the Romances of (Chivalry, modified full innicpsty of his current. 

according to manners and state of society, must ne- As the fhshion of all things passes away, the Me- 
ccssarily be invented in every part of the world, for trical Romances began gradually to decline in piib- 
the sumo retsoii that grass mows upon the surface lie estimation, probably on account of the deprcci- 
of the soil in every climate and in every country. ' In ated character of the minstrels by whom they were 
reality," says Mr. Southey, who has treated this 8^|b- recited. Tradition, says Ritson, is an alchemy, 
ject with his usual ability, “mythological and roman- which converts gold into lead; and there is little 
tic talcs are current among all savages of whom we doubt, that, in passing from mouth to mouth, and 
have any full account; for man has his intellectual fn»m age to age, tho most approved Metrical 1^- 
as well as ni.% bodily afipetites, and these things are manccs became gradually corrupted by the defect of 
the fbod^f nis iii\^nation and faith. , They are memory ot some reciters and tbe interpolations of 
found wherever there is language and discourse of others ; since few comparatively can be supposed to 
reamn: in other words, wherever there is mon. And have had recourse to the manuscripts in which 
in similar stages of civilization, or states of society, some have been preserved. Neither were the recl- 
ine fictions of difierent people will bear a co^cs- ters in the latter, as in the former times, supplied 
ponding resemblance, notwithstanding the dilior' with new productions of interest and merit. The 
enoBof timeand B«nc.*** ... , composition of the Metrical l^mance was gradual- 

To this it may be added, that the usual appear- ly abandoned ip persona of an inferior cla». Tho 
mces and productions of nature oner to the fancy, art of stringing together in loose verse a number of 
in every port of the world, the same means of diver- unconnected adventures, was too cosy not to bo 
sifying fictitious narrative by the introduction of practised by many who only succeeded to such a de- 
prodigies. If in any Romance, we encounter tbe gree as was discredilEible to the art, by showing that 
desenption of an elephant, we may reasona^ con- mere moJiocrity was sufficient to exercise it. And 
elude that a phenomenon, unknown in Europe the licentious character, as well as tho great num- 

• PMftw to SoudwT^ oditioo of the Kon* ly Arthur. «!. n. >»« of thoM who. under the variou* fw™** 
mooil utT. • • men, minstrels, sod the like, traversed the country 
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and subsistod by thisddle trndn, brouj^ht themselves 
and their occupation into still greater contempt and 
disregard. With them, the long recitations former- 
ly made at the tables of the great, were gradually 
banished into more vulgar society. 

But though the form of those na^atives under- 
went a change of fashion, the appetite for the fic- 
tions themselves continued as ardent as ever : and 
the Prose Romances which simceedcd, and nmilly 
superseded those composed ^ Vbrdb, had a large and 
permanent share of popularity. This was, no doubt, 
in a great degree owing to the important invention 
of printing, which has so much coiitriliutcd to alter 
the desiinies of the world. The ^letricnl lloinances, 
though ill some instniices«Hcnt to the nr.?ss, were 
not very fit to he published in this form. The dull am- 
plihcations which passed well enough in the course 
of a half- heard recitation, became intolerable when 
subjected to the eye ; and the public taste gradually 
growing more fastidious as the language became 
more copious, and the system of manners more com- 
plicated, graees of style and variety of sentiniont 
were rictiiandcd instead of a nakeil and unadorned 
tale of wonders. The auihors of the Proscjilomance 
endeavoured, to the best of their skill, toy satisfy this 
newly awakened and more refined taste. They used,* 
indeed, the same sources of romantic history wiiich 
had been resorted to by their metrical predecessors ; 
and Arthur, Charlemagne, and all their chivalry, 
were ns much celebrated in prose as ever they had 
been ill poetic iiirrntivo. But the new candidates 
for public favour pretended to have recourse to sour- 
ces of authentic information, to which their metrical 
predecessors had no access. They refer almost al- 
ways to [.atin, and s(:|pietiinc8|to Greek originals, 
which ecriairily had no existen(%; and there is lit- 
tle doubt that the venernhle names of the alleged 
authors arc invented, as well as the supposed origi- 
nnls from which they are said to have translated 
their narratives. ITIio following at'coiinf of the dis- 
covery of La trea elegante ddirfen.v nielli/lue ft tres 
vlaisaiite Uystoirf du trf» noble Roy Percf/orfst^ 
^printed at Paris in IMS by Onlliut dii Pr*S) may 
servo to show that nioderii authors were not the 
first who invented the popular mode of introducing 
their works to the world us th^i con tents of a ncwly- 
discCivered iniinuscript. In the nbridgineiit to which 
wc are limited, we can give but a faint picture of the 
minuteness with which the author aiiiiounees his 
pretended discovery, and which forms an adiiiirnhlc 
example of the lie with a eircuiiistanee. In the year 
12HB, Count William of HainauU hod, it is averred, 
crossed the sens in order to be present at the niip- 
tiols of Edwanl, and in the course of a tour through 
Rritniii, was hospiinhly entertniiied at an ahbev si- 
tuated on the hanks or the Humber, and termed, it 
seems, Buriiiiier, hexnusc founded by a certain Biir- 
timerieus, a monarch of whom our aniinls are silent, , 
hut who had gained, in that place, a viefury over | 
the heathens of Germany. Here a cabinet, which ' 
was enclosed in a private recess, had been lately 
discovered within the massive walls of an ancient 
tower, and was found to contain a Grecian manu- 
script, along with a royal crown. The abbot hud 
sent the Intier to King Edward, and the Count of 
Haiiiaiilt with diffiiMilry obtained possession of the 
manuscript. lie had it rendered from Greek into 
Latin by a monk of the abbey Saint Landelain, 
and from that language it is said to ha^e been trans- 
lated into Freneh by the author, gives it to the 
world III honour of the Blessed Virgin, and for the 
edification of nobleness and chivalry. 

By aurh details, the nutlmrs of the Prose Roman- 
ces endeavoured to obtain for their works a credit 
for authenticity winch had been denied to the rhyth- 
mical .legends. But m this particulaWthey did great 
injustice to their contemned predecessors, wiiose 
reput.ations. they murdered in order to rob them 
with impunity. Whatever fragments or shadowings 
of true history may pt remam hidden under the 
mass of accumnlatM fable, which had been heaped 
on them during successive agt>8, must .undoubt- 
edly be sought in the Metrical Romances ; and 
according to the view of the subject which we have 


already given, the more the works approach in point 
of antniuity to the period where the story is laid, thg 
more are we likely to find those historical traditions 
in something approaching to an authentic state. 
But those who wrote under the imaginary names of 
Rusticiaii dc Piiise, Robert dc Borron, and the like, 
usually sei'/cd gpon the subject of some old minstrel } 
and recomposing the whole narrative after their 
own fashion, with additional characters and adven- 
turers, totally obliterated in that operation any 
shades which remained of the first, and probable 
;«authentie tradition, Vhich was the original source 
of the clakorate nction. Ainplification was espe- 
cially empldyeti by the prose romancers, who, hav- 
ing once gAt hold of a subject, scem.never to have 
parted with it until their power of invention was 
completely exhausted. The Metrical Romances, 
in some instances, indeed, ran to great length, but 
were muclf exceeded in that particular by the folios 
which were written on the same or similar topics 
by their prose successors. Probably tlv latter judi- 
ciously refiecled, that a book which addresses itscll 
only to the eyes, may he laid aside when it becomes 
tiresome to the rentier; whereas it may not always 
have been so easy to stop the minstrel in the full 
career of his metrical declamation. 

Who, then, the ri^ader may he disposed to inquire, 
can*luivc been the real authors of those prolix 
W'orks, who, shrouding ihemsclvcs under IVfirrow'cd 
names, aerived no renown from their labours, if 
I successful, and who. rerlniiily, in the infant state 
of the presi^ were nol^ rewarded with any emolu- 
iiieiit? This qiU'Stion Vannot, perhaps, he very sa- 
tisfiictorily answered ; but we may reasonably sus- 
pect that the long hours uP'leisurc which the clois- 
ter permitted to its votaries, were often passed away 
ill this manner; and the conjecture is rendered 
more probable, when it is observed that matters 
arc introduced into those wmrks which have an 
especial connexion with sacred history, and with 
the traditions of the church. Thus, in the curious 
Rom a nee of Huon dt Bonrdeanx. a sort of second 
part is added to that delightful history, in which 
the hero visits the t(;rrestrial paradise, encounters 
the first murderer Cain, in the perforninnco of his 
penance, with more mutter to the same purpose, 
not likely to ueciir.to the imagination of a layman ; 
besides that the laity of the period were, in general, 
too busy and too ignorant to engage in literary tasks 
of any kind. The mystical portion- of the Koinancc 
of the Round Vahk seems deriveil from the same 
source. It may also be mentioned, that the auda- 
cious and sometimes blasphemous assertions, which 
claimed for these fictions the credit due even Jo the 
inspired writings themselves, were likely to origi- 
nate amongst R 9 rnan Catholic churchmen, who 
were but too familiar with such forgeries for the 
purpose of authenticating the legends of their su- 
perstition. One almost incredible instance of this 
impious species of imposture occurs in the history 
of the Saint Graalf which curious mixture of inys- 
ticisin and chivalry is ascribed by the iiflfearing and 
unblushing writer to the Second Pefson.of the 
Trinity. 

Churchmen, however, were by no means the only 
authors of these legends, f Ithough the Sires Clercst 
as they w'ere sometimes termed, who weuc account- 
ed the chronicles of the times in whivh they]jvcd, 
were usually in orders ; and although it appears that 
It .was upon them that the cominanda of the sove- 
reigns .whom they served often imposed the task .of 
producing new Romances, under the usual disguise 
of ancent chronicles translated from the learned 
languages, or otherwise collected from the ruins of 
antiquitv. As education becaifie improved, and 
knowledge began to be more {wnerally difliised, indi- 
viduals among the laity, and those of no mean rank, 
began to feci the necessity, ns it may be called^ of 
putting into a permanent form the thick-coming 
fancica ' which gleam along the imagination of men 
of genius. Sir Thomas Malony, who compiled the 
Morte tTArlhvr from the French originals, was a 
person of honour and worship.; and Lord Berners, 
the excellent translator of Froissart, and author of 
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• Roiiiance called 7%e ChttalierdelaCfg^ is an manners and habits of Chivalry continued to ani* 
illufltripufl example that a nobleman of hieh estima- mate them. Even the sagadoiis Catharine of Me- 
don did not think his time miMinployra on thia dicia cpiieidered the Romance of Perct/orest as the 
species of composition. Some literary fame must work best qualified to form the manners and amuso 
therefore have attendeil these eilorts ; and perhaps the leisure of a vounf; prince; since she impressed 
less eaiineat %ithors might, in the later ngest receive on Charles IX. the necessity of studying it with at- 
some pecuniary odyantagps. Tl^ translator of tention. But by degrees the progress of new opi- 
Pertt/oresi^ formerly mentioned,, who appears to nions in religion, the promulgation of a stricter Aide 
have hiron an Englishman or Fleming, in his address of mornluy, together with the important and ani- 
to the warlike and invincible nobility of h ran^, mating dimissigncswhich began to be carried on by 
holds the language of a professional author, who means of the pres&di\frted'the public attention from 
• expected some advantage besides that of pleasiqg these antiquated legends. The Frotestniits of Kng- 
those whom he addressed ; and who c^iircases pro- land, and the Huguenots of France, were rigorous 
purtioiial gratitude for tiie favourabU reception of in their censure of books of chivalry, in proportion 
nis former feeble attempts to please them. It is pos- as they hud been patronised formerly uiiuer the Co- 
sibie, therefore, that the publishers, these lions of tholic system ; perhaps because they helped to ar- 
literaturc, had begun already to admit the authors rest men’s thoughts from mure serious subjects of 
into some share of their earnings. Other printers, occupation. The learned Ascham thus inveighs 
like the venerable Caxton, compiled tlftmselvcs, or against the Romance of Aforte (f Arthur^ and at tlio 
translated fron> other languages, the , Ropianctis same time acquaints us M itli its having ijnssod out 
which theg sent to the press; thus uniting in their of fashion : “In our forefathers’ tynio, when Papis- 
nwn persons the thnN! si'pnratc departments of au> trie, ns a standyng poolc, covered and overfiowid 
thor, printer, and publisher. all Knt;lande^^ ftwe bookes were read in our tongue. 

The Prose Romance did not, in the general con- sovying certnine hookes of chcvulric, as they said 
duct of the Btorv, where digressions arc heaped on for nasflmc and pleasure; which, as some say, were 
digressions, witfidut the least respect tn the princi-4{ made in ifionnsteries hvidlc monks, or wanton cha- 


pnl narrative, greatly dififer from that of their metri- 
cal protJecessors, being, to the full, as tedioift and 
iriartifieial; nay, more so, in proportion as the new 
Romances were longer than the old. InAhe trans- 
fcnnce from verse to prose, and the amplification 
which the scenes underwent in the process, many 
strong, forcible, and energefic touches of the original 
author have been weakcn(>((, or altogether lost ; and 


As for exnniple, La Alorte tV Arthur^ the 
whole pleasure of which hookc standeth in two spe- 
ciall ppyntes, in open manslaughter, and bold bawd- 
rye: in which hookc they are counted the noblest 
kiiightes that do kill most men without any qiiarrell, 
iiiiil roiiimit*fowlcst adulteries by sutlost shiftes; .. 
Sir iMunvclote^ with the wife of King Arthur hi 
master : Sir Tristram^ with the wife of King Alarka 
liis iiiiiue; Sir JjWtrockr^ w'ith the wife of Ki^ 


the reader misses withfregret some of the redeeming Ins uncle; Sir Jjomerockr^ w'ith the wife of Ki^ 
bursts of rude poetrv which, in the Metrical Ro- Lote^ that was hi# own aiiht. This isgoudostu^ 
mnnee, make amends for iiinny hundred lines of for wise men to Inughe nt, or honest men to take 
bald n'lid rude versification. But, on the other hand, pleasure nt ; yet 1 know, wlien God’s Bible was ba- 
the Prose Romances \i’r written for a more nd- nishinl the, court, and I m Alorte ri’ Ar//tur received 
vancinl stage of soi'iety, and by authors whose laii- into the prince’s chamber.’’* _ 


f runge was much more copious, and who certainly 
lelongetl to a more educated class than the ancient 
minstrels. Men were no longer satisfied w'itli hear- 


The brave and aeligious La Ifoiin is not more fa- 
vourable to the perusal of RoinnnceH than the learn- 
ed Ascham ; attributing to the public taste for theso 


ing of hard battles and direful wounds; they de- compositions the decay of rnoralitv among the Frcncli 
manded, at the hand of those who professed to en- nobility. “The ancient fables whose relikcs doe yet 
tertain them, some insight into nature, or nt least reinaine, namely /viucc/of of the Lake, Pierveforeatt 
into manners; some description of external scenev 'J'riatran^ Girun the Courtama^ and such cithers, 
ry, and a greater regard to prohaliility both in respect doc bcare witnossc of this olde vnnitie ; herewith 
of the characters w'hich are introduced, and the were men fed for the space of TiOO yeeres, uiitill our 
events which arc narrated. These new demands language growing more polished^ and our mindes 
the Prose Romancers endeavoured to supply to the more ticklish, they were driven to invent some non- 
best of their power. There was some attention elties wherewith to delight us. Thus came y” bookes 
shown to relieve their story, by the introduction of of Amac/ia into light among us in this last age. Uiitto 
uew.charactersj and to illustrate these personages say y« truth, &Vainebrcd th‘, and France new cloth- 
by characteristic dialogue. The lovers conversed cd the in gay garments. In y daics of i/enHc f/ic iSe- 
with each other in the terms of metaphysical gal- emtd did they bcare chiefest sway, and I think if any 
lantry, w'hich were used in real life ; and, from being man would tnen have reproved the, he should have 
a mere rhapsody of warlike feats, the Roiiiancb be- bene spit at, because they wefO of themselves play- 
gaii to assume the nobler and, more artificial form fellowes and niaintainers to a great sort of persons ; 
of a picture of manners. It is in the prose folios of whereof some, after they had learned to nmixe in 
Lancelot ^ Lae, Perceforest^ and others, that anti- speech, their teeth watered, so desirous were they 
quarians mid recorded the most exact accounts of even to taste of some small morsels of the delicacies 
fighti, todmaments, feasts, and other magnificent therein most livelie and naturally repre8ented.’’t 
displays of chivalricsflcndour; and as they descend Tho gallant Marechul proceeds at considerable 
into more minuto description than the historians of length to refute the arguments of those who con- 
the time thought worthy of their pains, they are a tended, that these books were intended as a spur to 
mine from which the painful student may extract Mhc practice of arms and honourable exercises 
inig'h valuible infoTBiatiqn. This, however, is not ' amongst youth, and labours hard to show that they 
the fiill^xtcnt of their merit. These ancient books, teach aitliosieBt f racticcs both in love and in arms, 
p mid many pages of dull repetition and uninterest- It is impossible to suppress a smile when we find 
mg dialect, and notwithstanding tho languor of an such an author as La None denouncing the intro- 
inartificial, protracted, and confused story, exhibit duction of spells, witchcrafts, and endiantments, 
from time to time passages of deep intere^^ and si- into these volumes,, not because such themes are 
tuations of much novelty,, as well as specimens of absurd and nonsensical, but because the represent- 
Bpirited and maroulinc writing. The general reader, ing such beneficent enchanters as Alquife and IJr- 
^’ho dreads the labour of winnowi^ out these va- ganda, is, iq|fact, a vindication of those Wlio traffic 
luable passages from the steril cbaiT through which with the powers of darkness ; and because those 
they are scattered, will receive an excellent idea of who love to read about sorceries and enchantments 
the beauties and defects of the Romance from Tres- become, by degrees, familiarized with those devilish 
san’s Corns Extraits de Romans de Chevalrie, mysteries, ana mty at length be induced to havere- 
from Mr. Ellis's ^Specimens Early English Ro- course to them in good earnest. 
mances, and from Mr. Dunlop’s History of Fiction. , AaiJum n vm rourth Mlition 

These works continued to furnish the amusement « De U 

of the most polished courts in Europe so long as the i Nowe. pp. 87, 88. Quaito, Load. issr. 

VoL. VIII. ^ • fiO 
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The Romances of Chivalry did not howeverj sink 
into disrepute under the stern rebuke of relieious 
puritans or severe moralists, but became mdiially 
neglected as the customs of chivalry itself fell into dis- 
regard ; 'When, of course, the books which breathed 
its spirit, and were written under its influence ceased 
toi 4 )roduce any impression on the public mind, and. 
superseded by better models of composition, and 
pverwhelinod with the ridicule of Cervantes, sunk 
by degrees into utter contempt^nd oblivion. 

Other works of amusemeht, of the same general 
class, succeeded the proper Romance of Chivalry. 
Of these we shall take some notice hereafter : since 
we must here close our general view of the history 
of Romance, and proceed Jbriefly to give some ac- 
count of those peculiar to the various European na- 
tions. 

11. We can here but briefly touch upon a subject 
of great interest and curiosity, the peculiar charac- 
ter and tone, namely, which the Romance of Chi- 
valry received from the niatmers and early history 
of the nations among whom it was found to exist; 
and the corresponding question, in what dognweach 
appears to have borrowed from other countries the 
themes of their own minstrels, or to havelnade use 
of materials common to the whole. * • 

Scandinavia, as was to be expected, may be safely 
considered as the richest country in Europe in an- 
cient tales corresponding with the character of Ro- 
mance ; sometimes composed entirely in poetry or 
rhythm, sometimes in prose, and much more fre- 
quently in a mixture of prose, narrative, and lyrical 
eflusions. Their well known Skalds or bards held 
a high rank in their courts and councils. The cha- 
racter of a good poet was scarcu second to that of a 
gallant leader, and iifliny of tie most celebrated 
champions ambitiou^ endeavoured to unite both in 
their own persona. Their earlier sagas or tales ap- 
proach to the credit of real history, and were tinques- 
tiunnhlv meant as^iich, though, aa usual at an early , 
period, uebaacd by the intermixtareof those Bpecioaa j 
miraculaf which the love of the wonderful early in- 
troduces into the annals of an infant country. Tliero 
are, however, very many of the sagas, indeed by far 

the greater number of those now known to exist, 

which must be considered aa falling rather under 
the class of fictitious than of*real narratives ; and 
which, therefore, belong to our present subject of 
inquiry. The Omtyingtr Saga^ the IleimHkringla, 
the Snga of Olaf 'rnggwa 8 on,'the Eyrbiggia-Saga^ 
and several others, may be considered as nistorical ; 
whilst the nuineFous narratives referring to the his- 
tory of the Nihilungen and Volsungen are as ima- 
ginary as the Romances which treat of King Arthur 
and of Charlemagne. These singular compositions, 
short, abrupt, and concise in expression, full of bold 
and even extravagant metaphor, exhibiting many 
passage.** of forceluf and rapid description, hold a 
character of thoir own 9 and while they remind us 
of the indomitable courage and patient endurance of 
the hardy Scandinavians, at once the honour and 
the terror of Europe, rise far above the tedious and 
creeping style which characterized the minstrel ef- 
forts of their BucceBsors, whether in France or Eng- 
land. in the pine forests also, and the frozen moun- 
tains of the north, there were nursed, amid the 
relics of expiring Paganism, many traditions of^ 
character more wild and terrible than the fables of 
classical superstition; and these Ihe^oqmy imagi- 
nation pf the Skalds failed not to transfer to their 
romantic tales. The late spirit of ftiquiry which has 
been so widely spread through Germany, has already 
begun to throw much light 911 this neglected store- 
house of romantic lore, whicii is worthy of much 
more attention than has yet been bestowed upon it 
in Britfln. It inust, however, be remarked, that al- 
though the north possesses champioifs and Roman- 
ces 01 its own, unknown to southern song, yet, in a 
later age, the inhabitants of these countries bor- 
lowed from the French minstrels some of their most 
popular subjects; and hence we find sagas on the 
subject of Sir Tristrem, Sir Percival. Sir Ywain, 
and others, the well-known themes of French and 
English Romance. These,' however, must necessa- 


rily be considered later in date, as well as far infe- 
rior in interest, to the sagas of genuine northern 
birth. Mr. Ritson has indm quoted their existence 
as depreciating the pretensions of the northern na- 
Qons to the possession of poems of high antiquity 
of their own native growth. Had hq,beeii acquaint- 
ed with the Nfipnan-Kumpe-Daiur^ a large folio, 
printed at Stoniholm in 1737, ho would have been 
satisfied, that out of the, numerous collectio/i of le- 
gends respecting the achievements of Gothic cham- 
pions, far the greater part are of genuine Norse ori- 
^n: and although having many features in fxmimon. 

tn the Romances of southern chivalry, are, in the 
other marked piirticulars, distinctly divided from that 
class of fictitious composition. 

The country of Germany, lying contiguous to 
France, and constantly engaged in iriendly and hos- 
tile intercourse with that great seat of romantic fic- 
tion, became, of course, an early partaker in the 
stores which it aflbrded. The minnesingers of the 
Holy Empire were a race no less cherished than the 
troubadours of Provence, or the minstrels of Nor- 
mandy ; and no less active in availing themselves 
of their indigenous traditions, or importing those of 
other, countries, in order to add to their stock of ro- 
mantic fiction. Godfred of Strasbiirgh composed 
maiw thousa..d Uses upon the jopiiinr subject of 
Sir Tristrem ; and others have liecn equally copi- 
ous, both as translators and as origin.nl authors, 
upon varkius subjects connected with French Ro- 
mance; but Germany possessed materials, partly 
borrowed, from Scandinavia, partly peculiar to her 
own traditional history, as well as tn that of the 
Roman empire, which they applied to the construc- 
tion of a cycle of heroes aa ftinious in Teutonic song 
ns those of Arthur and Charlemagne in France and 
Retain. 

As in all other cases of the kind, a real conqueror, 
the fame of whose exploits survived in tradition, was 
adopted ns the central object, around whom were to 
be assembled a set of champions, and* with whose 
history was, to be interwoven the various feats of 
courage which they performed, and the adventures 
which they underwent. Theo,dorick, King of the 
Goths, called in these romantic lcgend.s, j>iderick 
of Hern, U. e. Verona,) was selected for this rmrpose 
by the German minnesingers. Amongst the prin- 
cipal personages introduce are F.zzel, King of tho 
Hnns, who is no other than the celebrntoa .Attila : 
and Gunter, King of Burgundy, y^’ho is identified 
with a Guntachnr of history, who really held that 
kingdom. The good knight Wolfram ae Eschen- 
hach seems to have been the first who assembled 
the scattereil traditions and minstrel tales concern- 
ing these sovereigns into one large volume of Gor- 
man verse, entitled Helden-Bu^ or the Book of 
Heroes. In this the author has availed himself of 
the unlimited license of n romancer ; and has con- 
nected with the history of Diderick and his chivalry 
a number of detached legends,, which had certainly 
a separate and independent existence. Such is the 
tale of Sigurd Homy, which has the appear- 
ance of having originally been a Norse Saga. An 
nnalyBisof this singular piece was published ^y Mr. 
Weber, in a work entitled Jtluatrationa of Northern 
Antiquities^ from the earlier Teutonic and Scandi* 
navian Romances ; and the subject has been fully 
illustrated by the publications of the Jedrned- Von 
der Hagen in Germany, and those of tne Honoura- 
ble William Herbert. 

It is here only necessary to say, that Theodorick, 
nke Charlemagne and Arthur, is considered in the 
Romance as a monarch more celebrated for the va- 
lorous kchievements of the brotherhood of chivalry 
whom ho had drawn around hin^than for his own, 
though neither deficient in strength nor courage. 
His principal followers have each their discrimina- 
tory and peculiar attributes. Meister Hildebrand, 
the Nestor of the bond, is, like the Maugis of Char- 
lemainie’B heroe.<i, a magiciaq as wq|l as a champi- 
on. Hogan, or Hagan, begot betwixt a mortal and 
a, sea-goblin, is the fierce Achilles of the confedera- 
tion. It is the uniform custom of the romancers to 
conclude by a general and overwhelming catastro- 
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^e, which destroys the whole ring of chivalry whose 
feats they had commemorated. The ruin which 
Roncesvalles brought to the Paladins of Charle- 
mogne, and the fatal battle of Canilan to the Kniirhts 
of the Round Table, fell upon the warriors of Oide- 
rick througR tlte revengeful treache^ of Crimhilda, 
the wife of Rzzel ; whO| in revengetbr the death of 
her first husband, and in her inordinate desire to 
poBsesif the treasures of the NIRunga or Burmindi- 
ans, brought destruction on all those celebrated 
champions. Mr. Weber observes, that these Ge^ 
'man fictions differ from the Roman ces of Frencli 
Chivalry, in the gran ter ferocity and le^ refinement 
of sentiment ascribed to the heroes ;^nd also in 
their employing to a great extent the machinery of 
the Duergar, or Dwarfs, a subterranean people to 
whom the ihldtn-Bum ascribes much strength 
and subtlety, as well as profound skill iji the innmc 
art; and who seem, to a certain extent, the prede- 
cessors of the European fairy. The same excellent 
authority ifffords us another curious Romance of 
German origin, entitled. Duke FIrnest of Bavaria, 
which appears deeply tinged with Oriental learning 
and iinagmation. The hero, ut no greater distance 
than the Isle of Crete, has the good fortune, such at 
least he must have este'cmed it, Jn his capacity of a 
knight-errant, to meet with a people having seeks 
and heads like storks. He is in danger of being 
shipwrecked in a mountain of adamant-ris carried 
away by a roc, and meets with sundry other adven- 
tures, which remind us of those of the celebrated 
Sinbad. • 

Italy, S') long the seat of classical learning, and 
where that learning wgs first ravivtHl, seems never 
to have strongly embraced the taste fur the Gothic 
Hoiiiaiice. They raccived, indeed, the forms and 
institiuiuris of chivalry; but the Italians seem to • 
have been in a considerable degree strangers to its I 
spirit, and not bi have become deeply enamoured of 
its literature. There is an old Roninncc of Chivalry 
proper to Italy, called Gucrinothe Wretdiedy but we 
douut if even this be of indigenous growth. Indeed, 
when they did adopt from the French the fashiona- 
ble tales of Cliarleniagiie and his Paladins, they did 
not attract the attention of the classical Italian^ 
until Boynrdo, Berni, Pulci, and, above all. the di- 
vine Ariosto, condescended to use them as the basis 
of their well-known romantic poems; and thus the 
fictitious narratives originally composed in metre, 
and after rc-wriften in prose, were anew decorated 
with the honours of verso. The romantic poets of 
Italy did not even disdain to imitate the rambling, 
difiusc, and episodical style proper to the old R^ 
nianc% ; and Ariosto, in particular, although ho tor- 
ments the render’s attention hy digressing from one 
adventure to another, deliglits us, upon frequent pe- 
rusals, hy the extreme ingenuity with whicli he ga- 
thers up ill broken ends of his narrative, and finally 
weaves them all handsomely together in the same 
piece. But the merits and faults of romantic poetry 
form thcinerlvcs the fruitful subject of a long essay. 
We here only notice the origin of those celebrated 
works? as a species of composition arising out o^the 
old Romance, though surpassing it in regularity, as 
well as in all tlie beauties of style and diction. 

With Spain the idea of^mance was particularly 
connectoa ; |ind the associations which are formed 
npoh pesusing the jmrhortal work of Cervantes, in- 
duce us Tor a long time to believe that the country 
of Don duixnie must be the very cradle of roman- 
tic fiction. Yet, if we speak, of priority of date, 
Spain was among the last nations in Europe with 
whom Romance became popular. Ibwaa not in- 
deed possible thii4 among a people speaking ao no- 
ble and poetical a lan^age, engam in constant 
wars, which called forth at once their courage and 
their genius^ there should not exist inany historical 
and romantic ballads descriptive of their rencount- 
ers with the Moors. .But their native mts seem to 
have been too much engaged with the events of 
their own age, or of that which had just preceded 
them, to permit of their seeking subjects in the re- 

g ions of pure fiction ; and we nave not heard of a 
panish Metrical Romancei ugless the poems de- 


scribing the' adventures of the Cid, should be sup* 
posed to have any aflinity to that class of composi- 
tion. The Peninsula, however, though late in 
adopting the prevailing tnstcb for romantic fiction. 


CO de Lobeira, a Portuguese knight, who lived in 
the fourteenth cuntyry, gave a new turn to the tales 
of chivalry; antf threvf into the shade the French 
Prose. Romances, which, until the appearance of 
this distinguished work, had been the must popular 
m Europe. 

The author of Awadis^ in order, perhaps, to faci- 
litate the other choiigci which he introduced, and 
to avoid rushing against preconceived ideas of events 
or character, laid aside the worn out features of Ar- 
thur and Charlcinagncs and imagined to himself a 
new dynasty both of sovereigns and of heroes, to 
whom he ascrilNMl a style of manners much more 
refined, and senliineiits imich more artificial, than 
had occurred to the authors oi- Perceval or Perce- 
forest. Lobeira had also taste enough to perceive, 
that some unity of design would be a great improve- 
ment on Hie old romance, where one adventure is 
strung, to another with little connexion from the 
beginning to the end of the volume; which thus 
concluded, not been use the plot was winded up, but 
becniiso the author's invention, or the priiitcra pa- 
tience, was exliaustci]. In the work or the Portu- 
guese niitlior« on the eontrary^ he proposes aee'rtain 
end, to advance or retard which all the incidents of 
the w'ork have direct reference. This is the mar- 
riage of Aiiindis with Orinna, against which a thou- 
sand difiieiiliics iirf raised by rivals, giants, sorcer- 
ers, and ail the race of evil powers unfavourable to 
chivalry ; whilst these obstacles are removed by the 
valour of tho hero, and constancy of the heroine, 
succoured on their part by those friendly sages, and 
blameless sorccreves, whose iifiervcniion gave so 
much alarm to the tender conseienced De la Noue. 
Lobeira also displayed coiiHidernblc attention to the 
pleasure which arises from the contrast of charac- 
ter; and to relieve that of A madia, who is the very 
essence of chivalrous eonsliincy, he has introduced 
Don Galaor, his bAilhcr, a gay libertine in Jove, 
whose adventures form a contrast with tliose of hie 
more serious relative. Above all, the Amadis dis- 
plays an attention to the style and conversation of 
the piece, wliich^ although its efl(*ctB are. now exag- 
gerated and ridiculous, was doubtless at the time 
considered as the pitch of elegance ; and here were, 
for the first time, introduced those hyperlmlical com- 
pliments, and that inflated and complicated struc- 
ture of language, tho sense of which walks as in a 
masquerade. 

The Amadis at first consistAl only of four books, 
and in ihat limited shape may be considered as a 
very well conducted story: but additions were speed- 
ily made, which extended the number to twenty- 
four; containing the history of Amadis subsequent 
to his obtaining possession of Oriana, and down to 
his death, as also of his numerous descendants. 
The theme was not yet exhausted ; for, as the an- 

cient romancers, when they commenced a new 
york, chose for their hero some newly invented Pa- 
.odin of Charlemagne, or knight of King Ardiur. so 
did theirauoti^sRdl'B adopt a hew descendant of the 
family of Amadis, whose genealogy was thus 
tipUeu to a prodigious degree. For an account 6f 
Esplandian, florimond ^ Greece^ Pahnerin qf 
England^ and the other Romancers of this elasa, 
tbe^ reader must he referred to the valuable labours 
of Mr. Southey, who has abridged both Amadis and 
Palmerin the most accurate sttentAn to the 
style and manners of the original. The books of 
Amadis became so very popular ns to supersede the 
elder Romances almost entirely, even at the court 
of France, wherejS according to La None, already 
quoted, they were introdu^ about the reign of 
Henry II. It was against the extravagSTice of these 
fictions, in character and in style, that the satire of 
Cervantes was chiefly directed ; and almost all tlia 
library of Don Quixote belongs to this class of Ry 
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mancera which, no doiiht, his adventures contribu- 
ted .mucn to ]}ut out of fashion. 

In every point of view, France must he considered 
as the court trv in which Chivalry and Romance 
flourished’in the highest perfection ; and the origin 
nals of almost all the early Romances, whether in 
prose or verse, whether relating to the history of 
Arthur or of Charlemagne, are to be found in the 
French language ; ami other coimtnca possess only 
translations from thcnce.« TIm will not be so surpri- 
sing when it is recollected, that these earlier Ro- 
mances were written, not only for the use of the 
French, but of the English thcmselveH, amongst 
whom French was the prevailing language during 
the reigns of the Anglo-NornlUn monarchs. Indeed, 
it has been ingeniously supposed, and not without 
^ much apparent probability, that the fame of Arthur 
was taken by the French minstrels for the founda- 
tion of their stories in honour of the English kings, 
who reigned over the supposed duinimoiis of that 
British hero ; while, on the other hand, the min- 
strels who repaired to the court of Franro, celebra- 
ted the prowess of Chnriomngnu and his twelve 
peers as a subject more gratifying to those Y’ho sat 
upon his throne. It is, perlinps, some objection to 
this ingenious theory, that, as we have already seen, 
the battle of Hastings was opened by a iiiinstrcl, 
wliu sung the war song of Ituland, the nephew of 
(^'harlemugne; so that the Norman duke brought 
with him to England, the tales that are supposed, 
at a much later dates to have been rovivfcKl to soothe 
the naiiunnl pride of the French minstrels. 

How the French minstrels came originally by the 
traditional relics concerning Arthur and JMerlin, on 
wliieh they wrought so ^ong aml^so largely, must, 
we fear, always reinnin uncertain. From the Sax-, 
ona we may conclude iiiey hud them not t for the 
Baxona were the very enemies against wlioiii Ar- 
thur emuluyed his good sword Kxcalihar ; that is to 
say, if there was siftih a man, oj^ such a weapon. 
We know, indeed, that the British, like alt the 
brniiehes of the, Cel tie race, were much attached to 
poetry and iiuisie^ which the numerous relics of an- 
cient poetry in Wales, Ireland, and the Highlands 
of Scotland, sufUeiently evince. Arthur, a name 
famous niiiong them, with soiiiecradirions concern- 
ing the sage Merlin, may have floated either in Ar- ■ 
nioricn, or among the half-British of the herders of 
Seotlaiul, and of Cumberland ; and, thus preserved, | 
may have reached the ear of the Norman minstrels, 
cither in their newly conquered dominions, or through 
their neighbours of Britanny. A theme of this sort 
once discovered, and found acceptable to the popu- 
lar car, g.ive rise, of course, to a thousand imita- 
tions; and gradually drew around it a cloud of Ac- 
tion which, etiihcllished by such poetry as the min- 
Btrels could produce, airanged itself by degrees into 
a system of fabulous history, as the congrvgated 
vapours, touched by the setting sun, assume the form 
of battlements and towers. We know that the his- 
tory of Sir Tristreni, first versified by Thomas the 
Rhymer of Ercildoune, was derived from Welsh tra- 
ditions, though told by a Saxon poet. In fact, it 
may he easily supposed, that the romancers of that 
early period were more eager to acquire popular sub- 
jects than delicately scrupulous of borrowing from 
their neighbours; and when the foundation stone 
was once laid, each subsequent niin&tre^brogght his 
rpntribution to the building. The idea of an asso- 
ciation of knights ossemtued aronnfi one mighty 
tBOvereign, vvas so flattering to all the niling princes 
of Europe, that almost all of them endeavoured to 
put themselves at, the head of some similar institu- 
tion, ond the various Orders of Chivalry are , to be 
traced to Ihis origin. The historical fimndation of 
this huge siiperstnictiire is almost inlberceptible. 
Mr. Turner has shown that the evidence rather in- 
clines to prove the actual existence of King Arthur ; 
and the names of Gawaiii, his nephew, and of Ge- 
neura, his faithful spouse, of Mordred, and Merlin, 
were preserved by Welsh tradition. To the same 
source maybe referred. the loves of Tristrem and 
Ysolde, which, although a separate story, has be- 
come, m the later Romances, amalgamated with 
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that of Arthur. But there can be little doubt that 
all beyond the bare names of the heroes owes its 
existence to the imagination of the romancers. 

it might be thought that the Romances referring 
to the feats of Charlemagne ought to cemtain more 
historical truth than those concerning*Arthur ; since 
the funner relatd^to a well-known monarch and con 
queror, the latter to a personage of a very doubtful 
and shadowy existcficc. But the Romances con- 
cerning both are equally fabulous. Charles had, 
indeed, an olTicer, ptjrhaps a kinsman, named Ro- 
l&nd, who was elaiii with other nobles in the field 
of Runcesvaf(|?s, fighting, not against the Saracens 
or Spaniards, but against the Gascons. This is the 
only point upon which the real history of Charle- 
magne coincides with that invented for him by ro- 
mancers. Roland was Prefect of Bretagne, and his 
memory wns^long preserved in the war-song which 
boro his name. A fabulous chronicler, calling him- 
self Turpin, conipileii, in or about the eleventh cen- 
tury, a romantic history of C^^harlemagiic ; but it 
may be doubted whether, in some instances, he has 
not availed himself of the fictions already devised 
by the early romancers, while to those who suc- 
ceeded them his annals nfiurded matter for new fig- 
ments. The persugal character of Charlmnagnc 
has sufiered considerably in the hands of , the ro- 
mantic authors, although they exaggerated his power 
ond his viotories. He is represented as fond of Aat- 
tery, irritable in his temper, ungrateful for the stir- 
vices rendered him by his most worthy Paladins, 
and a perpetual dupe to the treacherous artificus'oi 
Count Gan, or Ganelon^ of Mayence; a renegade 
to whom the romancers impgte the defeat at Ron- 
ccsvnlles, and all the other misfortunes of the reign 
of Charles. This unfavourable view of the Prince, 
although It may bear some features of royalty, nei- 
ther rcsenihles the real character of the conqueror 
of the Saxons and Lombards, nor can be easily re- 
conciled with the idea, that he was introduced to 
flatter the personal vanii v of the Princ^is of the Va- 
lois race, by a portrait of their great predecessor. 

The circumstance, that Rciland was a lieutenant 
of Brittany, and the certainty that Mario borrowed 
from that country the incidents out of which she 
coinposeil her lays, seems to fortify the theory, that 
the French minstrels obtained from that country 
much of their most valuable materials ; and that, 
after all that has been said and supposed, the history 
of Arthur probably reached them through the same 
channel. 

The Latin writers of the middle ages afforded the 
French romancers the themes of those metrical le- 
gends which they have composed on subjeetb of 
classical fame. 

The honour of the prose Romances of Chivalry, 
exclusive always of the books of Amadis, belongs 
entirely to the French, and the curious volumes 
which are now the object of so much research 
amongst collectors, arc almost universally printed 
at Paris. » 

England, so often conquered, yet fated'to reccivo 
an B^cssion of strength from each new subjuga- 
tion. cannot boast much of ancient literature of any 
kind ; and, in the department of which we treat, was 
totally inferior to France.^ The Saxons had, no 
doubt, Romances, (taking the word in its general 
acceptation ;) and Mr. Turner, to whose researches 
we are so much indebted, has given us the abridg- 
ment of one entitled Caedmoiit in which the hero, 
whose adventures are told mucdi after the manner 
of the ancient Norse Sagas, encounters, defeats^ 
and finally slays an evil being called Grendel, who, 
except in his being subject to death, seems a crea- 
ture of a supernatural description.* But the litera- 
ture of the Saxons was destroyed hy the success of 
William the Conqueror, and the Norman knights 
and barony among whom England was in a great 
measure divided, sought amusement, not in the lays 
of the vanquished, but in those composed in their 
own language. In this point of view, England, as 

* Thu Enslinh public arc now made more Ailly acquainted with 
thM ancient pmccM, by tr.o ample and mom interesting anolyiia. 
luruulivd by Mr. Connybir<i. 
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a countrsr, may lay claim to many of the French into a courtly or refined strain of verse. They wero 
Romances, which were wntten, indeed, in that Inn- , . , j 

^ ^1- . i_ _ ^ .ft * . J « UlVftllf niamM Imi# \%nrA m tmvM 


Great oamM, but lianl in jrene to stand. 

While ho arrogatos praise to himself for his choice 
he excuses Thomas of Erceldounc and Kendale for 
s more ambitious and ornate kind of poetry 
They wrote.* he says, * for pride (fame) aild for no- 
bles, not such as these iny ignorant hearers.' "* 

If the editor of Sir ^Irintrem be correct iii*his 
commentary, there existed in the time of ’Thomas 

_ — — , do Brunne min^rcli^ or poets who composed Eng- 

which we give, along with the commentary lish poetry to be recited in die presence of die great, 
htor of Sir Tristrem^ms it is peculiarly i\g and who, for that purpose, used a singularly diffi- 

. cult stanza, which was very apt to be inutilat^ in 

recitation. Sir Tristrm^ even as it now exists, 
shows likewise that considerable art was resortra 
to in constructing the 4tanza, and has, from begin- 
ning to end, a concise, quaint, abstract turn of ex- 
pression, more like the Baxon poetry than the sim- 
ple, bald, and diffuse details of the French minstrel. 
Besides Sir Triatrem^ there remain, we conceive, 
at least two other examples of *' gestes written in 
ipiaintc Inglis,", composed, namely, according to 
fixed and complicated rules of verse, and with much 
attention to the language, though the effect pro- 
duced id far from pleasing. They are both of Scot- 
tish origiit, which may be explained, by recollecting 
that in the Saxon provinces of Scotland, as well aa 
at the court, Norman was never generally ustal ; 
and therefore it is probable that tno English lan- 
guage was more cultivated in that country at on 
early period than in England itself, where, among 
the higher oiasses, it was for a long time superseded 
by that of the French conquerors. These Roman- 
ces, entitled Sir Gawaiiit and Sir Golograa^ and 


gua^ but for the benefit of the court and nobles of 
En^and, by whom French was still spoken. When 
the two languages b^an to assimilate together, and 
to form the mixed dialect termed the Anglo-Norman, 
we have goed guthority for saying that it was easily 
applied to the purpose of romantic ^tion, and reci- 
te in the presence of the nobility. * 

Robert de la Dninnci who compoeed his Htatoiy 
qf England about this time, has this remarkable 

passar ' * ** * — 

•of the , r 

lustrative of the subject we are inquiring into. 

All thai liaf wiyten and layd * 

Hafl alio in inyn Infflii lavd, 

In limple iiiocno ai 1 coutne. 

That ii lialitoKt in inaiine'i mouthe. 

I made nuslit for no diMoure, 

No for no leginri, no liorpoiire, j 
Bot for the lufof lyniiilo men. 

Tint itransc Inglii cannot kuii ; 

Fw many it ere that itmnfre.Iiiglii, 

Iirryme wnte never wiint it is ; 

And liot thai wiit wlmt it meiitn, 

Fiilii methought it were alio inhonte. 

1 made it not fiir to be prayiod. 

But at the Icwud men were ayved. 

If It wore made in ryme erjiiwee. 

Or in atningere, or ciiti'rlac^ 

Tiiat rede InRliv it eru iiiowf 

Tlhit couthc not have copplcd a rows. a 

That outlier in euwee or in baaton, 

Bum mid haf Imn fonlon ; • 

Bo that feic men tliut it licrdc 
Biild nut witte liowe that it f'unlo. 

1 Ruu in KinR, in icdgeying tale, 

Of Erceldomie and of Keiidalo, 

Nun tliaiii inyi ni thai tham wroght. 

Ami in tlicr laying it mmei nnglit, 

Tint limy thou flbre in Sir Triitrom, 

Over ^**101 it Imji the itcem. 

Over all timt ii or wai. 

If men it layd ui mailo Thomai ; 

But 1 hern it no man in any, 

Timt of aome cuppio mini ii nwny 
Bu thare fayre Maying hern lielbrne, 

Im thare tmvaile nero tiirlornc : 

Tlidi layd it for pridu and nublej'e, 

That were not luylko as thei. 

And alio that tliai willed overwhere. 

Alio that like will now tbrfam. 

Thai layd it in lo quaint liiglii. 

That many wnte not wlmt it in. 

Therfore heuyofl wale the more 
In itrunge rynio to travuyle aoro 
And my wit won our thynnn ; 

So at miigc soerhe to truvayle in ; 

And foraoth I couth noght 
Bu Mtrcaige Inglia on tliui wrught, 

And mon Imwight me mony a tyme 
To turiic it bot in light ryinn. 

They leyil if 1 in itranra rvmo it turn. 

To here it many on ium ikurne ; 

For in it ere namci fullc aclroutne, 

Tliat ere not tiled now in moiitho. 

And therfore, for tlie comiiioimlte. 

That blythely wiki listen to mo, 

On light lange, I it liegan. 

For luf of the lowed man. 

“ This passage requires some commentary, as the 
sense has been generally ^ mistaken. Robert ^de 


into ' auainte Jitglia but, on the contrary that 
Kendal and Thomas of Erceldoune did themselves 
use such * quainte Inglia' that those who repeated 
the story were unable to understand it, or to make 
it intelligible to their hearers. Above all, he com- 
plains, *that by writing an intricate and complicated 
stanza, ns * coirec, strangere^' or * entrdaev' 
it was difficult for the dUoura to recollect the poem; 
and of Sir Tristram^ in particular, he avers, that 
he never heard a perfect recital, because o^some one 
'coppU' or stanza, a part was always omitted. 
Hence he arguA at length, that he himself; writing 
not for the minstrel or harper^, nor to acquire per- 


poeticol , 

dragged in for the sake of alliteration, and used in 
seeundary and oblique meanings, renders them ex- 
tremely harsh in construction, as well as obscure in 
meaning. « * 

In England it would seem that the difficultiea 
pointed out by Dc la Brunne early threw out of fa- 
shion this ornate kind of composition ; and the Eng- 
lish minstrels had no readier resource than trans- 
lating from the French,, who supplied their lan- 
guage at the same lime with the phrases of cljivaliy 
which did not exist in English. These composi- 
tions presented many faeilitios to the minstrel. He 
could, if possessed of the slightest invention, add to 
them at pleasure, and they might as easily be 
abridged, when memory failed, or occasion required. 
Accordingly, translations from the French fill up 
the list of English Romance. They are generally 
written in short lines rhyming together; thougn 
often, by way of variety, the third and sixth lines 
are made to rhyme toother, and the poem is thus 
divided into stanzas ot three* couplets each. In al- 
most all of these legends, reference is made to *' the 
Romance," that is, aome composition in the French 
language, as to the original authority. Nay, which 
is very singular, tales where the subjects appear to 
be of Rngfish growth, seem to have yet existed in 
French ere they were translated into the language 
of the country to which the heroes belonged. This 
seems to have been the case with Homt^ild^ with 


guage, or at Ipast tho vernamilar versions refer to 
such for their authority. Even the Romance of 
Riehardt England's own Cesur de Lion, has perpe- 
tual references to the French orunnal from wluch it 
was translated. It must naturally be supposed that 
these translations were inferior to the originals ; and 

_ , whether it was owing to this cause, or thJt the com- 

sonal fame, but solely to instruct the ignorant in tho position of these rhymes was attended with too much 
history of their country, does well in choosing a facility, and so fell into the hands of very inferior 
simple structure of verse, which they can retain cor- compoaera. or that they were composed for the nidpr 
recUy on thUr memory, and a style which is pc^u- and more illiterilte part of the napon, it is certain, 
lar and easily understood. Besides which, he hints and ia proved by the highest authority, that of Chau- 
ot the ridicule he might, draw on Ua poem, should • Triainm. latraduetioa. pp. fad. liii. Izifl Ixfr. Ixv. EdtaL 
be introduce the uncouth names of his penonages uoa 
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cer himself, that ^vcn in his time these rhyming 
llomances had fallen, into great contempt The 
Rime qf Sir 'Ihopatt^ which that poet introduces 
as a parody, undoubtedly, of the rhythmical Ro- 
mances of the age, is interrupted by mine host Har- 
ry Bailly >vith the strongest and most energetic ex- 
pressions of total and absolute contempt But 
though the minstrels were censured by De laBmnne 
for lack of skill and memory, and the poems which 
they recited were branded as “drafty rhymings,’’ 
by the far more formidable ^eatenee of Chaucer, 
their acceptation with tlie ^blic in general must 
have been fayourablc, since, besides many unpub- 
lished volumes, the two publications of Ritson and 
Weber bear evidence of their popularity. Some ori- 
ginal compositions doubtless^occur among so many 
translations, but they are not numerous, and few 
have been preserved. The very curious poem of Sir 
Rger and Sir Greme^ which seems of Scottish ori- 
gin, has no French original ; nor has any bf'cn dis- 
covered either of the Squire of Imw Deme^ Sir 
JE^lamour^ Sir Pteindamour^ or some others. But 
the French derivation of the two lost names renders 
it probable that such may exist. 

The minstrels and their compositions seem to 
have fallen into utter contempt about thetiiiie of 
Henry VIII. There is a piteous pi<;ture of Iheir con- 
dition in the person of Richard Bhcalc, which it is 
impossible to read without compassion, if we con- 
sider that ho was the preserver at least, if not the 
author, of the celebrated heroic ballad of Chtry 
CVmcc, at which Sir Philip Sidney^s heart was wont 
to beat as at the sound of a trumpet. 'IHiis luckless 
minstrel had been robbed on Dunsmorc Heath, and, 
shame to tell, lie was uiialilc to persuade the public 
that a sou of the muses had ever been possessed of 
the twimty pounds whieft he aven^nl he had lost on 
the occasion. The account he gives of the cBect upon^ 
his spirits is melancholy, and yet ridiculous enough.' 

After nif nibticrjr my mem** f wu ao decayile, 

Tliiit I coMo ncather ayno^ talke, tny wylts wiy io dismoydo. 
My audttcitjo wna wne, und all iny iiiyrry tawk, 

Thor yd huiii Iicofu Imvo aoiie me-od myrrjr aa a hawke ; 

But nowe I rio no tniblyilo with iiliamia in my niynde, 

That 1 1 'nnnot play tlio myrry knave, aoroniyiif; tv niy kynd. 

Yet t» tak tfaoufliL I ixnsove, y« nut tlm next waye 
To iwing me out of ilet, my cruditon.to puyo, 

1 nitty a'cll aay that 1 hade but evil ki|ie 
Fiir <u lose abuiit tbroacura iMunds at a <^ipo. 

Tlio tiMK of my mony did not grevo mo an aom, 

But tlio tttlko of the pyide dyile greve me niocli mor. 

Hum imyde 1 waa not rubdo, 1 waa but a lycng fcnavo, 

Yt UTia not poBNvble fur a niynatioli ao much inuiiy to have 
III dodo, to aay the trutlio. that ya rvght well knuwoiio, 

Tliat I never had ao modio iiiuny of myii uwoiie, 

But I had frendda in London, whoa namya 1 can ilorlaro. 

That at all tyma wold lende me cn.lda. worth of ware. 

And aiiin aaayii aueb fnondahip 1 fuunde, 

That thni wold IoimI mo in mony nyn or tone pownde. 

Tlio oocaaiun why I earn in deto 1 ahall make rulacion, 

My wyffin doite ya a aylk woman be Iwr uecniNicion, 

And lyiion clotha most chully waa licr matyato tniyd, 

And at faria and merkytta aim aolde aiiTe-ware tlmt ahe made ; 
Aa.aliortta, aniockya, partlytw, licde elothea, and othar tliinggn, 
ABiRylk tiiradd and eggymta. akiiria, bamklH, and atrinoiO 

From The Chaiu of Ricliard Shcale, 
BritUh BMiographer^ No. XIIL p. lUl. 

Elsewhere. Sheale hints 'that he had trusted to 
his harp, and to the well-known poverty attached 
.to those who used that instrument, to bear him safe 
.through Dunsmore Heath. From this time, the 
poor degraded minstrels seem literally to have me- 
Titod the character imposed on them by the satirist 
Dr. Bull, and quoted with such glee by Ritson, 
whose enmity against Dr. Percy aelbia^ Igive ex- 
tended Itself against the race. 

•‘ When Jeans went to Jainia liouae, 

[VThoae daughter waa about to dyc,l 
He turn'd the mioatreh out of dom, 

Among the raacal company i 
Bimra they are with one eoneont, 

^Anrifoguei, by ActofPailiament.'* 

At length the oHer of English minstrAs was for- 
mally put down by the act 39th of Queen Elizabeth, 
classing them with smrdy bmars and vagabonds; 
in which disgrac^m fellowship thiy only existed in 
^e capacity of fiddlers, who accompanied their in- 
strument with their voice. Such a character is in- 
troduced in the play of Monsieur Thamast as the 


'* poor fiddler who says his songs.” Such, too, waa 
Sheale. already mentioned : the “Minstrers Fare- 
well^ ’ by this unlucky cliild of the muses, intimates 
the df^aded character of his profession, the profes- 
sors of which now sung for their victuals. 

Now fur the good chear that ye have had hcaro. . 

I gyve you hurtle thanks, with bowyng on m9 shanks. 
Pesyryng yon bn pptynyon to crannte me suclie commissioD. 
Bocans my name js Sheale, that liotlio by meat and meala 
To you 1 iiiaye rosorte, sum tyiiio to mm comibrte. 

For I iicrscive hero at all tymes is awMl chero, 

Both ale, wync, and beere, as liit dutiic nowe apere. 

I persevo wythontc fable, yo kepe a good table, 

Hum tyme 1 wyll lie youMUcste, or els I were a beostu, 
^iiowyiiBO oil' your iiiynite, ytf I wolde not lie so kj'ndc, 
8nnit5nic to kisl yoiiri\cup|ic, and W'ytli you dyno aud suppe. 

I i‘aii he I'ontcaie, yf hit he outu of Lento, 

A peace of liylH; to take niye honaer to asiake : 

Bothe mutton and voile ys coode va llychuide Slieolo." 

BrUi$h Bihlioffrupher. No. XUl. p. lOS. 

The Metrical Romances which they reated also 
fell into disr^utc, though some of the more popu- 
lar, sadly abridged and adulterated, continued to bo 
published in chap books^ as they are called. About 
fifty or sixty years since, a person acquired the nick- 
name of Jiosewul and Lilian, from singing that Ro- 
mance about the streets of Edinburgh, which is pro- 
bably the very last instance of the proper minstrel 
cnift. 

If the Metrical Romances of England can boast 
of few original compositions, they can show yet 
fewer examples of the Prose Romance. Sir Thomas 
Malory, inaced, compiletl, from various French au- 
thorities, his celebrated Morte ly Arthur, indispu- 
tably the best Prose Romance the language can 
boast. There is also Arthur of JAttle Britain ; and 
the Lord Berners compiled the Romance of the 
Knighi of the Swan, The tcooks of Amadis were 
likewise translated into English; but it may be 
doubted whether the eoimtry in general ever took 
that deep interest in the perusal of these records of 
and honour with which they were greeted in 
France. Their number was fewer ; and the atten- 
tion paid to them in a country where great political 
qiiustiuns began to be agitatcui, was much less than 
when the feudal system still continued in its full 
vigour. 

III. Wc should now say something on those va- 
rious kinds of romantic fictions which succeeded to 
the Romance of Chivalry. But wc can only notice 
brictly works which have long slumbered in obli- 
vion, and which certainly are not worthy to have 
their slumbers disturbed. 

Even in the litiie of Cervantes, the Pastoral Ro- 
mance, founded iii^n the Diana of George of MontiS 
Mayor, was prevailing to such an extent as made it 
worthy of his satire. It was, indeed, a system still 
more remote from common sense and reality than 
that of chivalry itself. For the maxims of chivalry, 
high-strained and absurd as they are, did actually in- 
fluence living beings, and even the fate of kingdoms. 
If Amadis de Gaulc was a fiction, the Chevalier 
Bayard was a real person. But the existence of on 
Arcadia, a pastoral region, in which a certain fan- 
tastic sort of personages, desperately in Iovgl and 
thinking of notning else but their mistresses, played 
upon^ipes, and wrote sonnets from mormng to 
night, yet were supposed all the while to be tending 
their flocks, was too monstifously absurd to be long 
^credited or tolerated. 

, A numerous, an4 once most popular, class of fic- 
tions, was that entitled the Heroic MomanMsaf the 
Seventeenth Century. 

If the ancient Romance of Chivalry has a right 
to be called the parent of tnoae select and beautiful 
fictions which the genius of the Italian poets has 
ennehed with such peculiar charms, another of its 
direct descendants, The Heroic Ron'Mnee qf the Se- 
vesdeetUh Century^ is, vrith few exceptions, the most 
dull and tedious species of composition that ever 
obtains temporary popularity. The old Romance 
of Hebpdorus, entitlea, Thjeagenes and Charidea, 
supplied, perhaps, the earliest model of'^this style of 
compoution ; but it was fmm the Romances or Chi- 
valry that It derives its most peculiar characteristics. 
A man of a fantastic imagination, HonoiC d’Urfei 
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Ificl the way in this style of composition. Bcins will- 
ing to record certain love intrigues of a comphca^ 
nature which had taken place in, his own, family, 
and amongst his friends, he imagined to himseu a 
species of Arcadia on the banks of the Legnpn, in- 
habited by swains and shepherdesses, who live, for 
love and foflove alone. There are two pnn^al 
stories, said to represent the family h^tory of D’ur^ 
and his brother, with about thirty episodes, in which 
the gallantries and intrigues o^ Henry iV.’s , court 
arc presented under borrowed names. Considered 
by itself; this is but an example of the Pastoral Ro- 
mance; but it was so popular, fliat three celebrateiP 
French authors, Gtomperville, Calbrenede, and Ma- 
dame Scuderi, seized the pen^ and coniplbsed in emu- 
lation many interminable folios of Heroic Romance. 
In these insipid performances, a conventional cha- 
racter, and a set of family manners and features, 
arc ascribed to the heroes and heroines, ^though se- 
lected from distant ages and various quarters of the 
world. The heroines are, without exception, models 
of beauty and perfection ; and so well persuaded of 
it themselves, that to approach them with the most 
humble declaration of love was a crime sufficient to 
deserve the penalty of banishment from their pre- 
sence ; and it is well if the doom were softened to 
the audacious lover, by permission, or command to 
live, without which, absence anef death were ^ be 
accounted synonymous. On the other hand, the 
heroes, whatsoever kingdoms they have t^ govern, 
or other earthly duties to perform, Jive tlirough these 
folios for love alone ; and the most extraordinary re- 
volutions which can agilatt^the world are ascribed 


to the chkrms of a Mnndane or a Statira acting up- 
on the crazy understanding of dieir lovers. NoUiing 
can be so unuitercsiing as the frigid extravagance 
with which these lovers express their passion ; or, 
'u Pbrase, notliing can be more freezing 

than theur names, more creeping than their flights 
of love. Yet the line of metaphysical gnllaiilry 
which they exhibited had its date, and a long one, 
both in I? rance and England. They remained tho 
favounte annulment of Louis XlVth’s court, al- 
though assailed ^y Aojsatirc of Boilcau. In Eng- 
land they continued to oe read by our grandmothers 
during the Augustan age of Kngli^:, and while 
Addison was amusing the world with his wit, and 
Pope by his poetry, the Indies were reading Clclia. 
Cleopatra, and tho Grand Cyrus. Tho fashion did 
not decay till about the reign of George I. ; and even 
more lately, Mrs. Lennox, patronized by Dr. John- 
son, wrote a very good imitation of Cervantes, 
entitled, The Femalt Quixote^ which bad those 
works for its basiB. They are now totally forgot- 
ten. 

The Modem Romance, so ennobled by the pro- 
ductions of BO many master hands, would require a 
long dif^isition. But wo can here only name that 
style of cojinposition in which Do Foe rendered fic- 
'tion more impressive than truth itself, and Swift 
could render plausible even the grossest impossibi- 
lities.* 

* TJiero vntM tho Ira orcomon to continue and enmpicto this 
Ewar. as tlip aullmr has. in tJio livea of the British Novelisbi, ex- 

K ied tlic opinions lie entertains iiimn the suldoct of JMiMlorn 
unce, and gs connexion witli the elder fictions by wbicli it 
was preceded. 



AN ESSAY ON THE DRAMA. 

li^RST PUBLISHED IN THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE EI^CYdLOPEDIA BRlTiNNICA. 


A DRAMA (we adopt Dr. Johnaon’a definition, with 
Boine little extension) is a poem of fictitious conipo- 
aition in dialofpie, in which the action is not related 
but represent^. « 

A disposition to this fascinating amusement, con- 
sidered in its rudest state, seems to be inherent in 
human nature. It is the earliest sport of children to 
lake upon themselves some fictitious character, and 
sustain it to the best of their skill, by such appropri- 
ate gestures and languogc, as their youthful fancies 
suggest, and such dress and decoration as circum- 
stances , place within their reach. The infancy of 
nations is as prone to this pastime as that.of indi- 
viduals. When the horde emerm out a/ .a nearly 
brutal state, so far as to have holydays, public sports, 
and general rejoicings, the pageant of thar imom- 
nary aeities, or of their fabulous ancestors, is usually 
introduced as the most pleasing and interesting part 
of the show. But however general the predisposi- 
tion to the assumption of fictitious character may 
be, there is an immeasurable distance *betwizt the 
*ude games in which it first displays itself, and that 
Dolished amu^ment which is numbered among the 
fine arts, which poetry, music, end painting, nave 
vied to adorn ; to whosd service genius has devoted 
her most sublime efiurts; while philosophy has stoop- 
ed from her loftier task, to regulate the progress of 
the action, and give probability to the representation 
and personificatioiyif the scene. 

The history of (Treece—of thafi wonderful coun- 
try, whose days of glory have left such a never-dy- 
ing blaze of radiance behind them~thc history of 
Greece affords us the means of correctly tracing the 
polished and regulated Drama, the subject of severe 
rul& and the vehicle forexpressing the noblest poet- 
ry, from amusements as rude in their outline as the 
mimic sports of children or of savimcs. The his- 
tory of the Grecian stage is that of the dramatic 
ut in general. They transferred the Drama, with 
their other literature, to the victorious Romans, with 
whom It rather ousted as a foreign than flourished 
as a native art. Like the other fine arts^ the stage 
sunk under the decay of the empire^ and its fall was 
accelerated by the introduction of the Christian re- 
ligipn. In the middle i^s dramatic roirescntation 
rovivedjn the SMpe of the homely Mysteries and 
Moralities of ounforemthers. The revival of letters 
threw light upon the scenic art, by making' us ac- 
quainted with the pitch of perfection to which it had 
been carried by the genius of Greece. With this pe- 
nod commences the history of the modern stage, 
prororly so called. Some general observations on 
the DramcL and the state in which it now exists in 
Britain, will form a natural conclusion to the present 
Article. 

The account which we have of the origin of Qre-f 
cian theatrical representations, d^ribos them as 
the fanustic orgies of shepherds and peasants, who 
BolemniM the rites of Bacchus by the sacrifice of 
a goat by tumultuous dances, and by a sort of mas- 
querade, m which the actors were diwia^ like the 
ancient Alorriee-aancere of England, or the Gut- 
ear^ of Scotland, who have not as yet totally dis- 
used similar revels. Instead of masks, their faces 
were stinnod with the lees of wine, aqd the songs 
ana jests c orrespohded in coarseness to the charac- 
ter of the satyrs and fauns, which they were suppo- 
sed to assume in honour of their patron Bacchus. 
Music, however, always formed iPpart of this rude 
festivity, and to this was sometimes added the reci- 
tatums of an individual performer, who, possessed 


sf more voice or toKnt than his companions, was * 
able to entertain an audience for a few minutes by 
his own unaided exertions. 

Out of siidh rude materials, Thespis is supposed 
to have been the first who framed something like an 
approach to a more regular entertainment. The 
actors under this, the first of theatrical managers, 
instead of running about wild among the audienca 
were exalted upon a cart, or upon a scafibld formed 
of boards laid upon trcssels. In modern phrase, they 
were exalted from mere mummers into a company 
of mountebanks. In these improvements. Thesis 
is supposed to have had the aid of one Susarion, 
whose efibrts wore more particularly directed to the 
'comic Drama. But their fortunes have been une- 
qual;, for while the'Viame of Thespis is still united 
with everything dramatic, that of Susarion has 
fallen int^ oblivion, and is only known to anti- 
quaries. 

The Drama in Greece, as afterwards in Britain, 
had scarce began to deydop itself from barbarism, 
ere, with the most rapid stricieo, it advanced towards 
perfection. Thespis and Susarion flourished about 
four hundred and forty or fift^years before the Chris- 
tian mra. The battle of Marathon was fought in 
the year 490 before Christ ; and it was upon Aeschy- 
lus, one of the Athenian generals on that memora- 
ble occasion, that Greece conferred the honoured 
title of the Father of Tragwly. Wo must necessa- 
rily judge of his efibrts, by that which he did^ not by 
that which he left undone ; and if some of his regu- 
lations may sound strange in modern ears, it is but 
just to compare the state in which he found the 
Drama, with that in which he left it. 

.fischyliis was the first, who, availing himself of 
the invention of a stage by Thespis, introduced upon 
the boards a plurality of actors at the same time, 
and converted into action and dialogue, accompa- 
nied or relieved at intervals by the musical perform- 
ance 9 f the Chorus, the dull monologue of the 
Thespian orator. It was ASschylus, also, who intro- 
duced the deceptions of scenery; stationary, indeed, 
and therefore very different from the decorations of 
our stage, but still giving a reality to the whole per- 
formance, which could not fail to^afibrd pleasure 
to those, who beheld for the first time an effort to 
surround the player, while invested with his theatri- 
cal character, with scenery which might add to the 
illusions of the representation. This was not all : 

A theatre, at first of wood, but afterwards of stone, 
circumscribed, while it accommodated, fhe specta- 
tors, and reduced a casual and disorderly Aiob to the 
quality and civilization of a regular and attentive au- 
dience. 

The most remarkable effect of the tragedy of ABs- 
chylus, was the introduction of the chorus in a 
new character, which continued long to give a p^u- 
liar tone to the Grecian Drama, and still midtos Ihe 
broad and striking difference betwixt that original 
theatre, and those which have since arisen in mo- 
dem nations. 

The Chorus, who sung hymns in favour of Bac- 
chus,— the musical part, in short, of the entertain- 
mentj—remained in the days of Thdifipis exactly such 
as it had been in the rude village gambols which he 
had improved, the principal part of the dramatic 
performance. The intervention of monologue, or 
redtation, was merely a relief to the musicians, and 
a variety to the audience. £schylus| while he as- 
signed a part of superior consequence to the actor 
m his improved dialogue, new-modelled the Chorus^ 
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which custom still enjoined as a necessary and in- 
dispensable branch of the entcrtaiiiiiient. They 
were no lonfi^er a body of vocal musicians, whose 
strains were as independent of what was spoken 
by the personaKes of the Drama, as those of our 
modern orehastra when performiiiK betwixt the 
acts ; the Chorus assumed from thi^time a difierent 
and complicated character, which; as wc have al- 
ready faintedrforms a marked psculiarity in the Gre- 
cian Drama, distinguishinK it from the theatrical 
compositions of modern Europe. 

* The Chorus, according to fhis new model, was 
composed of a certain set of persons, ^iriests, cap- 
tive virgins, matrons, or others, usualll^ of a solemn 
and sacred character,' the contempofttries of, the 
heroes who appeared on the stage, who remained 

r n the scene to celebrate in hymns set to music 
events which had befallen the acti^ persons of 
the Drama ; to afibrd them alternatcl/their advice 
or their sympathy ; and. at least, to moralize in ly- 
rical poctrir, on the feelings to which their history 
and adventures, their passions and sufTerings, gave 
rise. The Chorus might be considered as, in some 
degree, the representatives of the audience, or ra- 
ther of the public, on whose great stage those 
events happen in reality, which arc presented in the* 
mimicry of the Drama. In the^strains of die Cho- 
rus, the actual audience had those feelings suf^gest- 
ed to them as if by reflection in a mirror, which the 
events of the scene ought to produce in their own 
bosom ; they had at once before them the action of 
the piece, and the cflect of that action upon a chown 
band of persons, who, like themselves, w'ere passive 
spectators, whose dignified strains pointed out the 
moral reflections to wlllch the subject naturally gave 
rise. The Chonis were led or directed by a single 
person of their number, termed the Coryphanis, who 
frequently spoke or sung alone. They were occa- 
siuiially divided into two hands, who addressed and 
replied to each other. Rut they always preserved 
the character proper to them, oi spectators, rather 
than agents in the Drama. 

Tlio number of the Chorus varied at different 
periods, often extending to fifty persons, and some- 
times restricted to half that number ; and it is evi- 
dent that the presence of so many persona on the 
scene officiating as no part of the dramatis jtersonoi, 
but rather as contemporary spectators, involved 
many inconveniences and inconsistencies. That 
which the hers, however agitated by passion, must 
naturally have suppressed within his own breast, or 
uttered in soliloquy, was thus necessarily committed 
to the confidetice of fifty people, less or more. And 
whop a deed of violence was to bo acted, the help- 
less Chorus, instead of interfering to prevent the 
atrocity to which the perpetrator nad made them 

K rivy, could only, by the rules of the theatre, ex- 
aust their sorrow and surprise in dithyramhics. 
This was well ridiculed by Bentley, in his farce 
called The Wishts^ in one part of which strange 
performance he introduced a Chorus after the man- 
ner of th#ancicnt Greeks, who are informed by one 
of the dramatis persontB^ that a madman with a 
firebrand has just entered the vaults bcncatli the 
place which they occupy, and which contain a ma- 
e;azine of mmpowder. Jhc Chorus, instead of stir- 
nng from the dangerous vicinity, immediately com- 
mence a lang complaint of the hardship of their 
fate, eA;laiming pathetically, “O, unhappy madman 
—or rather unhappy we, the victims of this mad- 
man’s fury— or thrica thrice unhappy the friends of 
the madman, who did not secure him, and restrain 
him from the perpetration of such deeds oC frenzy— 
or three and four times hapless the keeper of the 
magazine, whd^foigot the keys of the door,” dbc. 
dtc.* 

The real Choruses of the ancients, of whose apa- 
thy and passive observation of the enormities which 
pass on the stage, the above is a caricature, afford 
some instanees not much less ridiculous. But still 
the union which ^schylus accomplished betwixt 
the didactic hymns of the Chonis, and the events 

* The ttiithor never read The Wishes, and quotei fiom the In* 
Cwmatlon of a IViendr * 


which were passing upon the Jtage, was a most inv> 
portant iniprovenicnt upon tne earlier Drama. By 
this meaiis, the two unconnected branches of the 
old Bacchanalian revels w'ore combined together { 
and we ought rather to be surprised that Aeschylus 
ventured, while accomplishing such a union, to rei.- 
der the hymns sung by the Chorus subordiiu te to 
the action or dialogue, than that lie did not take the 
bomer measure of altogether discarding that which, 
before his titne,«vowrc(^uiicd the principal object ox 
a religious entcrtainmrnt. * 

The new theatre and stage of Athens was reared, 
as we have seen, under the mspcetioii of Aischyltis. 
He also introduced drosses in character for his prin- 
cipal actors, to which ^were added embellish men ts 
of u kind which mark the wide distinction betwixt 
the ancient and modern stage. Tiie personal dis- 
guise which had formerly been attained by slain- ’ 
mg the actor’s face, was now, by what doubtless 
was considered ^.s a high exertion of ingenuity, ac- 
complished by the use of a mask, so painted ns to 
represent the personage whom he represented. To 
augment the apparent awkwanlness of this eoiitri- 
vance, ^e mouths of these masks were freouently 
fashioned like the extremity of a trumpet, which, if 
it aided the actor’s voice to reach the extremity of 
the huge circuit to which he addressed himself, must 
still have made n ridiculous appearance upon the 
stage, hail nut the habits and expectations of the 
spectators been in a different tone fruiii those of a 
modern audience. The use of the cothurnus or bus- 
kin, which Ivas contrived so as to give to the per- 
former additional and unnatural stature, would have 
fallen under the same censure. Hut the nueieiit and 
modern theatres imiy be saiil to resemble each other 
only in name, as will appen- from the following ac- 
count of the Grecian stage, abridged from the best 
antiquaries. 

Tiie theatres of the Greeks were immensely largo 
in comparison to ours ; and the audience sal upon 
rows of benches,* rising above each other in due 
gradation. In form they resembled a horse-shoe. 
The stage occupied a platform, which closed jn the 
flat end of the building, and was raised so high as 
to be on a level with the lowest row of benches. 
The central part of the theatre, or what we call the 
pW, instcndofbeinjf filled with Spectators, according 
to modern custom, was left for the occasional occu- 
pation of the Chorus, during tliose parts of their 
duty which did not require them to he nearer to the 
stage. This place was called the orchebtba, and 
corresponded in some measure with the. open space 
which, in the modern cciucstrian amphitheatres, is 
intemosed betwixt the audience and the stage, /or 
the display of feats of horsemanship. The delusion 
of the scene being thus riunovcd to a considerable 
distance from the eye of the spectator, was height- 
ened, and many of the objccifons offered to the use 
of the*mask and the buskin were lessened, or totally 
removed. When the Chorus did not occupy the or- 
chestra, they ranged themselves beside the thymeub, 
a sort of altar, surrounded with steps, placed in front 
of their stage Orchestra. From this, as a post of 
observation, they watched the progress of the 
Drama, and to this point the actors turned them- 
selves when addressing them. The solemn hymns 
and mystic dances of the Chorus, performed during 
their retreat into the orchestra, formed a sort of in- 
terludes opmtefruptions of the action, similar in ef- 
fect to the modern division into acts. But, properly 
speaking, therdwas no interruption of the represent- 
ation from beginning to end. The piece was not, 
indeed, constantly progressive, but the illusion of 
the scene was always before the audience, either by 
means of the actors themselves, or of the Chorus. 
And the n^sical recitation and character of the 
dances traced, by the Chorus in their interludes, 
were always in correspondence with the character 
of the piece, grave, majestic, and melancholy: in 
tragedy, gay ancMively ; in comedy, and dunng the 
representation of satirical pieces, wild, extravagmnt, 
and bordering on buffoonery. The number of these 
interludes, or interruptions of the aeiion, seems to 
have varied fiom three to six, or even more, at tho 
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pleasure of the authon The music was simple and with a fine of a thousand drachmas, because, in a 
inartificial, although it seems to have produced comedy founded upon the siege^of Miletos, he had 
powerful efTocts on the audience. Two flute-players agitated their feelings to excess, m painting an inci- 
performed a prelude to the choral hymns, or direct* dent which Athens lamented as a misfortune dic- 
ed the movement of the dances; whicli, in trage- honourable to her arms and her councils, 
dy, were a solemn, slow, modulated succession of The price of admission was at firat(nn6 arorhma ; 
movements, very little resembling any thing terni< ' but Pericles, desirous of propitiating the ordinary 
dancing among the moderns. class of citizens, caused the entrance-money to, be 

The stage itself was well contrived for the purpo- lowered to two o6o/f, so that the meanest Athenian 
aes of the Greek Drama^ Tlv: froni was called the had the ready means of indulging in this luxurious 
LOGEUM, and occupied the full width of the flat ter- mental banquet. As it became difficult to support 
inination of the theatre, contracted, ht»wever, at tile expense pf,the stage, for which such cheap 
each extremity, by a wall, which served to conceal terms of ndn^ission could form no adequate fund, 
the machinery necessary for the piece. ITic stage the same statesman, by an indulgence yet more pe- 
narrowed ns it retired bnckviards, and the space s^i rilous, caused the deficiency to be supplied from the 
restricted in breadth was called the pboscenivm. It treasure destimd to sustain the expense of the war. 

I was terminated by a flat decoration, on which was re- It is a sufficient proof of the devotion of the Athe- 
presented the front of a temple, palace, or whatever nians to thefStage, that not even the eloquence of 
else the poet had chosen for his scci;^. Suitable dc- Demosthenes could tempt them to forego this pemi- 
corations appeared on the wings, as in our theatres, cious system. He touched upon the evil in two of 
There were several entrances, both hy tlic back his orations; hut the Athenians were reCKilved not 
scene and in front. These were not used indiscri- tofurtigo the benefits of n,n abuse which they were 
tiiinatcly, but so os to indicate the story of the nwiire could not be justified they passed a law* 
piece, and render it more clear to apprclienaioii. making it death to allude to that article of reforma- 
Thus, the persons of the Drama, who wen^supposed jion. 

to belong to the palace or tcrnpie in the flat scene, It must not be forgotten, that the Grecian audi- 
entered from the side or the main door, as beflttetl ence enjoyed the exercise of critical authority as 
their supposed rank; those who were inhabit- well as of classical amusement at their theatre, 
ants of the place represented, entered tlirough a They iipplttudcd and censured, as at the present 
door pla<‘Gd at the side of the r*ogciitii, while those day. by clapiiing hands and hissing. Their suflragft 
supposed to come from a distance were^een to tra- at those tragedies acted upon the solemn feasts ot 
verse the Orchestra, and to ascend the stage by a Bacchus, adjudged a laiiria crown to the most suc- 
stuir of communication, so that the audience were ecssful dramatic author. This foculty w'ns frc^tiuently 
made spectators, ns it were, of his journey. The abused ; but the public, on sober reflection^ seldom 
Proscenium was screenq;! by a d|rtain, which was failed to be ashamed of such'^acts of injustice, and 
withdrawn when the piece commenced. The deco-, faithful, upon the whole, to the rules of criticism, 
rations could be in some degree altered, so ns to evinced a fineness and correctness of judgment, 
change the scene; though this, we apprehend, was whieh never descended to the populace of any other 
ecldom practised. But machinery for the ascent of nation. 

phantoms, the desernt of deities, ^nd similar exhi- To this general account of the Grecian stage, it is 
bitions, were as much in fashion among the Greeks proper to add some remarks on those peculiar cir- 
as (in our own modern stage; with better reason, ciimstances, from which it derives a tone and cha- 
indeeil, for we shall presently see that the themes racter so difierent from that of the modern Drama 
whi(‘h they held most proper to the stage, called fre- — ciremnstanecs afTccting at once its style of action, 
quciitly for the assistance of these mechanical cun- mode of decoration, and general eflect on the feel- 
trivniices. • *he spectators, 

III tRc dress and costume of their personages, the , The Grecian Drama, it must be remembered, de- 
Greeks bestowed much trouble and expense. It was rived its origin from a religious ceremony, and, amid 
their object to disguise, as much as possible, the all its refinement, never lost its devotional character, 
mortal actor \yho was to represent n divinity or a unless it shall be judged to have doiVe so in the de- 
hero;, and while they hid his face, and augmented artnientof satirical comedy, 
his hi'ight, they failed not to assign him a mastiuc When the audience was assembled they under- 
and dress inexact confurmity to the popular idea of went a religious lustration, and the arrhons, or chief 
the character represented ; so that, seen across the magistrates, paid their public adoration to Bac- 
orchestro, he might appear the exact resemblance of chus, still regardeil as the patron of the theatrical 
Hercules or of Aganieinnon. art, and whose altar was always placed in the 

The Grecians, but iikparticulnr the Athenians, be- theatre, 
came most, passionately attached to the fnscipnting The subject of the Drama was frequently religious, 

and splundid amusenient which ASschylus thus regu- In tragci^, especially. Sophocles and Euripides, aa 
latcd. which Sophocles and Euripides unproved, and well as ASachyliis,, selected their subjects from the 
which all three, with other dramatists of inferior ta- exploits of the deities themselves, or of i*lie demi- 
lents, animated by the full vigour of th«>ir genius, gods and heroes whom Greece accounted to draw 
The delightful climate of Greece permitted the spec- an immediate descent from the denizens of 0!ym- 
tators to remain in the open air (for there was no pus, dhd to whom she paid nearly eqiial reverence, 
roof to their huge theatres) for whole days, during The object of the tragic poets was less to amuse 
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convulsions of terror. These efTects may have been 
exaggerated : but that consideroble inconveniences 
occurred from the extreme horror with which this 
tragedy irnpiesscd the spectatorSi is evident from a 
decree of the magistrates, limiting the number of the 
Chorus, ifl osder to prevent in niture such tramcal 
consf^ucnces. It is plain, that th^fecling by which 
such inmressions arose, must have been something 
very different from what the spectacle of the scene 
alone could possibly have produced. The mere 
sight of actors dis^iscd in masks, suited to express 
the terrific yet siibrimo featured of an antique Medu- 
sa, with her hair entwined with serpents ; the wild 
and dishevelled appearance, the salfle and bloody 
garments, the blazing torches, the wnole apparatus, 
in short, or properties as they are technically called, 
ivith which the classic fancy of Ai^schylus could in- 
vest those terrific personages ; nay more, even the 
appropriate terrors of language and violence of ges- 
ture with which they were bodied forth, must still 
have falldn far short of the point which the poet cer- 
tainly attained, had it not been for the intimate 
and solemn conviction of his audience that they 
were in the performance of an net of devotion, and, 
to a certain degree, in the presence of the deities 
themselves. It was this conviction, ami the solemfk 
and susceptible temper to whiim it exalted the minds 
of a large assembly, which prepared them to receive 
the electric shock produced by the visibly representa- 
tion of those terrible beings, to whom, whether as 
personifying the stings ana terrors of an awakened 
conscience, or as mystcriqiis and infernal divinities, 
the survivors of an cider race of deities, whose pre- 
sence was supposed to strike awe even into Jove 
himself, the ancients ascribed the task of pursuing 
and punishing atrocious guilt. 

iLwas inconsistency with this connexion betwixt 
the Drama and religion of Greece, that the princi- 
pal Grecian tragedians thought themselves entitled 
to produce upon the stage the most sacred events of 
their mythological history. It might have been 
thought that, m doing so, they injured the cfTect of 
their fable and action, since suspense and uncertain- 
ty, so essential to the interest of a play, could not be 
supposed to exist where the immortal gods, beings 
controlling all others, and themselves unconiroUed, 
were selected as the agents in the piece. Rut, it 
must be remembered, that the synod of Olympus, 
from Jove downwards,, were themselves but limita- 
ry deities, pofsessing, indeed, a certain influence 
upon human affairs, but unable to stem or divert the 
tide of fate or destiny, upon whose dark bosom, ac- 
cording to the Grecian crecxl, gods as well as men 
were embarked, and both sweeping, downwards to 
some distant, yet inevimblc termination of the pre- 
sent system of the universe, which should annihi- 
late at onc^ the race of divinity and of mortality. 
This awful catastrophe is hinted at not very ob- 
scurely by Prometheus, who, when chained to his 
rock, exults, in his prophetic view, in the destruc- 
tion of his oppressor Jupiter; and so far did ASschy- 
lus,^ in particiilar, carry the introduction of religious 
topics into his Drama, that he escaped with some 
difficulty from an accusation of having betrafed the 
Kleusinian mysteries. 

Where the subject of the Drama was not actually 
taken Rom mythological history, and when the god? 
then\gelves did not enter upon the scene, the Gre- 
cian stage was,*as we have already hinted, usually 
trod by beings scarcely less awful to the imagination 
of the audience ; the heroes, namely, of tTieir old 
traditional histo^, to whom they attributed an im- 
mediate descent from their deities,— a fratiie of body 
and mind surnassing humanity, and after death an 
exaltation into the rank of demigods. 

It must be added, that, even when the action was 
laid among a less dignified set of, personas, still 
the altar was present on the stage ; incense frequent- 
ly smoked Land frequent prayers and obtestations 
of the deity reminded the audience that, the ^rcs 
of the ancient theatre had their ongin in relimoiis 
observances. It is scarce necessary to state how 
widely the classirnl Drama^ this re^ct, diflera 
' in principle froih that of the nibderna which pretends 


to be nothing more than ai^ elegant branch of the 
fine arts, whose end is attained when it supplies an 
evening’s amusement, whose lessons aro only of a 
moral description, and which is so far from possess- 
ing a religious character, thftt it has, with difficulty, 
escapcil condemnation as a profane, dissolute, and 
antichristiaii pastime. From this disiiiiciipn of 
principle there flows a difl'ercncc of practical results, 
serving to aemmt for many circumstances, which 
might otherw^ eniharrassiiig. 

The ancients, we Have A*en, endeavoured by every 
means in their power, including the use of iiiaska 
and of buskins, to disguise the person of the acrur; 
and at the expense of sacrificing the expression of 
his countenance, und»thu grace, or at least the uaso 
of his form, they removed from the observation of 
the audience, every association which could betray 
the person of an individual player, under the garb of ' 
the deity or hero he was designed to represent. To 
have done otherwise would have been ncid indeco- 
rous, if not profane. It follows, that as the object 
of the Athenian and of the modern auditor in attend- 
ing the theatre was perfectly different, the plcnsiiro 
whicl^eaeh derived from the representation had a 
distinct source. Thus, for example, the English- 
man’s desire to sec a particular character is intimate- 
ly connected with the idea of the actor by whom it 
is performed. He does not wish to sec Hamlet in 
the abstract, so much as to see how Kcniblc performs 
that character, and to compare him perhaps witii 
his own recollections of Garrick in the same part. 
He conics ^prepared to studv c>ach variation of tho 
actor’s countenance, each change in his accentua- 
tion and deportment ; to note with critical accuracy 
the points which discriiiiinate his mode of acting 
from (hat of othdrs ; and ro compare the whole with 
his own abstract of the character. Tho pleasure 
arising from this species of critical investigation uiid 
contrast is so intimately allied with our ideas of 
theatrical aimisemcnt, that w,i$ can scarce admit tho 
possibility of de?iving much satisfnetion from a re- 
presentation sustained by an actor, whose personol 
appearance and peculiar expression of features 
should be concealed from us, however splendid his 
declamation, or however appropriate, liis gesturo 
and action. Rut this mode of considering the Dra- 
ma, and the deligAt which we derive, from iv would 
have appeared to the Greeks a foolish and profane 
refinement, not very different in point of taste from 
the expedient of Snug the ioincr, who intimated his 
identity by letting his natural visage be seen, under the 
mask of the lion which he represented. It was with 
the direct purpose of concealing the features of tho 
individual actor**, os tending to destroy the effect of 
his theatrical disguise, thn't the mask and hiiskin 
were first invent^, and afterwards retoincil in use. 
The figure was otherwise so dressed as to represent 
the Deity or demigod, acconling to the, statue best 
knot^n, and adored with most devotion, by tho 
Grecian public. The mask was, by artists who were 
eminent in the plastic art, so formed as to perfect 
the resemblance. Theseus, or Hercules, stood be- 
fore the audience in the very form with which paint- 
ers and statuaries had taught them to invest the 
hero, and there was certainly thus gained a more 
complete scenic deception, than could have been 
obtained in our present mode. It was aided by the 
distance inten^osed betwixt the audience and the 
stage r biftf above all, by the influence of enthusiasm 
acting upon^the congregated thousands, whose 
imagination, ^ually fively and susc^tible, were 
prompt to receive the improsaions which the noble 
verse of their authors conveyed to their cars^ and 
the living personificatioiT of their gods and demigods 
placed before their eyes. 

It is Bcuvely necessary to add, that while these 
observations plead an apology, arising out of .cus- 
tom and manners, for the mask and the buskin of 
the ancients, they leave where it stood before every 
objection to thmie awkward and unseemly disguises, 
considered in themselves, end without merence to 
the peculiar purpose and tendency of the annent 
theatre. In fact, the exquisite pleasure denved mm 
watching the eloquence of feature and eye, whidi 
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we mlniiro in an accnmpliahed actor, waa not, aa 
aomo has supposed, sacrificed by the ancionta for 
the assumption of these disguises. They never did, 
and according to the plan of their theatres, never 
could, possess that sodree of enjoyment. The cir- 
cuit of the theatre was immense, and the eyes of the 
thoyponds whom it contained were so far removed 
from the stage, that, far from being able to enjoy 
the minute play of the actor’s features^ the mask and 
buskin were necessary to giyw distinction to his 
fimre, and to convey all Whicll the ancients expect- 
ed to see, his general resemhlanco, namely, to the 
character he represented. 

The Grecian style of acting, so far as it has been 
described to us, corresponded to the other circum- 
Btances of the representation. It aficcted gravity 
and sublimity of movement and of declamation. Ra- 
piaity of motiom and vivacity of action, seem to have 
been reserved for occasions of particular emotion : 
and that delicacy of by-play, as well ns all the aid 
which look and slight gesture bring so happily to the 
aid of an impassioned dialogue, were foreign to their 
Bvstein. Thc'actors, therefore, had an easier task 
than on the modern stage^ since it is niu^h more 
easy to preserve a tone of high and digniljjed' decla- 
mation, than to follow out the whirlwind and tem- 
pest of passion, in which it is demanded of the per- 
former to be energetic w'ithout bombast, and natu- 
ral without vulgarity. 

The Greciiin actors held a high rank in the repub- 
lic, and those cstcrnied in the profession were rich- 
ly recompensed. Their art was the mdl'c dignified, 
because the poets themselves usually representcxi 
the principal character in their own pieces, - a cir- 
cumstance which corroborates what we have alrea- 
dy stated concerning th? comparative inferiority of 
talents reriuircd in a Grecian actor, who was only 
expected to move with grace, and declaim with truth 
and justice. His disguise hid all personal imperfec- 
tions, and thus a Grecian poet might aspire to be- 
came an actor, without that extraordinary and un- 
likely union of moral and physical powers, which 
would be necessary to qualify a modern dramatist 
to mount the stage in person, and excel at once as a 
poet and as an actor. 

It is no part of oiir present object to enter into any 
minute examination of the cohiparativc merits of 
the three great tragedians of Athens, A^lschylus, 
Sophocles,, and Euripides. Never, perhaps, did there 
arise, within so short a space, such a succession of 
brilliant talents. Sophocles, might, indeed, be said 
to be the contemporary of both his rivals, for his 
youthful emulation was excited by the success of 
iEschyliis, and the eminence of his latter years was 
disturbed by^hc rivalry of Euripides, whom, how'- 
cver, ha survived. To Ailschylii^ who led the van 
in dramatic enterprise, as he did in the field of Ma- 
rathon, the sanction of antiquity has ascribed unri- 
valled powers over the realms of astonishment and 
terror. At his summons, the mysterious and tre- ; 
mendous volume of destiny, in wliich are inscribed . 
the doom of gods and men, seemed to display its ■ 
leaves of iron before the availed spectators; the j 
more than mortal voices of Deities, Titans, and de- ' 

E arted Heroes, were hcanl in awful conference ; I 
eaven bowed, and its divinities descended ; earth • 
yawned, and gave up the pale spectres of the dead ; < 
and the yet more undefined and grisly forms of those 
infernal deities who struck horror inift tfie gods 
themselves. All this could only be dared and done 
by a poet of the highest order, confident, during that 
early age of enthusiasm, that he addressed an 'audi- 
ence prompt to kindle at the heroic scene which he 
placed before them. It follow.ed almost naturally, 
from his character, that the dramas of ^schylua, 
though fun of terrible interest, should deficient in 
grace and^softness; that his sublime conciseness 
should deviate sometimes into harshness and obscu- 
rity ; that, finding it impossible to sustain himself 
at the height to which he had as^nded, he should 
sometimes drop, “ fluttering his pinions vain,** into 
great inequalines of composition: and, flnally, that 
bis plots should appear rude and inartificial, con- 
trast^ with these of his successors in the drama- 


tic art. Still, however, .^schylus led not only the 
way in the noble career of the Grecian drama, but 
out stripped, in point of sublimity at least, those by 
whom tie was followed. 

Sophocles, who obtained from his countrymen 
the title of the Bee of Attica, rivafjiecb .^schylus 
when in the possession of the stage, and obtained 
the first prize. His success occasioned the vete- 
ran’s retreat to Sicily, where he died, commanding 
that his epitaph should make mention of his share 
in the victory of Marathon, but should contain no 
aHusion to his dramatic excellencies. His more for- • 
tunate rival ^iudiciously avoided the dizzy and terrific 
path which ^schylus had trod with so firm and 
daring a ste(>. It was the object of Sophocles to 
move sorrow and compassion, rather than to excite 
indignation and terror. He studied the progress of 
action with inure attention than .^schylus, and ex- 
celled in that modulation of the story by which in- 
terest is excited at the beginning of a, drama, main- 
tained in ita progress, and gratified at its gonelusion. 
His subjects are also of a nature more melancholy 
and less sublime than those of his predecessors. He 
loved to paint heroes rathe.' in their forlorn than in 
their triumphant fortunes, aware that the contrast 
'oflered new sources of the pathetic to the author. 
Sophocles was the most fortunate of the Greek tra- 
gedians. He attained the age of ninety -one years; 
and in his eightieth, to vindicate himself from a 
charge of Ynental imbecility, he reaa to, the Judges 
his (Ktlipua Colonena^ the most be lutiful, at least 
the must perfect, of his tragedies, lie. survived I'ki- 
ripides, his most forrnidhble rival, of whom, also, 
we must speak a few words. 

It is observed by SchlcgL\, that the tone of tho 
tragedies of Euripides approaches moje nearly to 
modern taste than to the stern simplicity of his pre- 
decessors. The passion of lovi* predominates tVi lus 
pieces, and he is the first tragedian who paid tribute 
to that sentiment which has been too exclusively 
made the moving cause of interest on the modern 
stage,— the first who sacrificed to 

Cupid, king of gofb and men.- 

The dramatic use of this passion has been purified 
in modern times^ by the introdiiciion of that tune of 
feeling, which, since the age of chlvidry, has hern a 
principal ingriKiient in heroic afiection. I'his was 
unknown to the ancients, in whose society females, 
generally speaking, held a low and degraucil place, 
from which few individuals emerged, unless tliuso 
who aspired to the talents and virtues proper to tho 
masculine sex. Women were not forbidden to be- 
come competitors for the laurel or oaken erown of- 
fered to genius and to patriotism; hut antiquity held 
out no myrtle wreath, aa a prize for the domestic 
virtues peculiar to the female character. J^ove, 
therefore, in Euripides, does not always breathe pa- 
rity of sentiment, but is stained with the'niixturoof 
violent and degrading passions. This, however, 
was the fault of the age, rather than of the poet, al- 
though he is generally represented as ani.cnemy of 
the fenia'e sox ; and his death was ascribed to a 
judgment of Venus. «• 

When bldud-hoiuiHa mot him lij tlio way, 

And inunrituM made tho banl their pray. 

This great dramatist was less siicccssfiil than So- 
phocles in the construction of his ploij; and, 'm- 
stead of the happy expedients by which nie^prede- 
cossor introduces us to the business of the drama, 
he had too often recourse to tho mediation of a pro- 
logue, who came forth to e.xplain, in detail, the pre- 
vious history necessary to understand the piece. 

Euripides is also accused of having degraded the 
character of his personals, by admitting inure alloy 
of human weokness, foUy, and vice, than was con- 
sistent with the high qualities of the heroic oge. 
Aeschylus, it was said, transported his audience into 
a new and more sublime race of beings ; Sophocles 
painted mankind as th^ ought to be, and Euripides 
as they actually arc. Yet the variety of character 
introduced by tne latter tragedian, and the interest 
of his tra^dies, *^u8t always attract the modern 
reader, coloured os they are by a tone of sentimunia 
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and by Ins knowledge of tbc business rules, and 
habits, uf actual life, to which his predecessors, li- 
ving as tliey did, in an imaginary and hcroical world 
of their own^ appear to have been strangers. And 
although the judgment of the ancients assigned the 
pre-etninefic%in trarady to ASschylus or Sophocles, 
yet Euripides has bt'en found more popular with 
posterity than either uf his two great prcnlccussors. 

The division betwixt tragedy and comedy, for 
both sprung from the same common origin, the 
feasts, namely, in honour of Bacchus, and the dis- 
guises adopted by his worshipper^ seems to h^e 
taken place gracfually until the jests and frolics, 
which made a nrincipal part of thosid revels, were 
found misplaced when introduced with graver mat- 
ter, and were made by Susarioiijperhnps, the sub- 
ject of a separate province of the Draina. The Gre- 
cian comedy was divided into the ane|ent, the mid- 
dle, and the modern, style of compositKin. 

The ancient and original comedy was of a kind 
which ,m^, at first sight, appear to derogate from 
the religious purposes which we have pointed out as 
the foundation of the Drama. The writings under 
this head frcciuently turn upon parodies, in which 
the persons and adventures of those gods and he 
roes who are the sublime subjects of the tragic Drai 
ma. are introduced for the purposp of biifTooii-sport 
and ridicule, as in Carey’s moflern farces Qi^MidoA 
and. the Golden Pippin. Hercules appears in one 
of those pieces astonishing his host by Jtn extrava- 
gant appetite, which the cook in vain attempts to 
satiate, by placing before him, in siiceessioii, nil the 
various di.slies which tlic ‘ancient kitchen afforded. 
In another comedy, Bacchus (in whose honour the 
solemnity was institiJted) is brought in only in or- 
der to ridicule his extreme cowardice. 

At other times, allowing a grotesque fnney its 
widest range, the early comic authors introduetd 
upon the stage animals, and even iiianinmte things, 
as part of their dramaiio peraontc^ and embodied 
form on the stage, the fantastic imaginations of Lu- 
cian in his Prue History. The golden ago was re- 
presented in the same ridiculous and bixarre inode 
of description as the Pays de la^ Cocapne of the 
French minstrels, or the popular ideas of Jjuhhtr- 
Hnd in England : and the poets furnished king- 
doms of hinls and worlds in the moon. 

Had the only charm of these entertainments con- 
sisted in the fantastic display with which the eyes 
of the spectators w'ercyegaled at the expense of the 
over-excited imagination of the poet, they would 
soon have fallen into disuse; for the Athenians 
were too acute and judicious critics, to have been 
long grntiF.ed with mere extravagance. But these 
grotesfiue scenes were made the medium for throw- 
ing the most bold and daring ruliciilc upon the mea- 
sures of the state, upon the opinions of individuals, 
and upon the religion of the country. 

This propensity to turn into ridicule that which is 
most serious and sacred, had probably its origin in 
the rude gambols of the sylvan deities who accom- 
panied Bacchus, and to whose petulant and lively 
clemeanoiir rude jest was a natural accompaniment. 
The audience, at least the more imiornnt rjtrt of 
them, saw these parodies with pleasure, which 
equalled the aw'c they f^lt at the performance of the 
tractedies, whose most solemn subjects were thus 
burlesqued'; nor do they appear to have been cheeked 
by any sense that their mirth was profane.. In fact, 
when the religion of a nation comes to consist chiefly 
in the practice of a few unmeaning ceremonies, it is 
often found that the populace^ with whatever incon- 
sistency, assume the nberty of profaning, them by 

R iue parodies, without losing their reverence 
superstRions w'hich they thus, vilify. Cus- 
toms of a like tendency were common in the middle 
ages. The festival of the Ass in Prance, of the Boy- 
Bishop in England, of the Abbot of Unreason m 
Scotland, and manv other popular practices of the 
same kind, ftthibited, in countnes yet Catholic, da- 
ring parodies of the most sacred services and cere- 
monies of the Roman Church. A,nd as, these were 
practised openly, and under authonly, without being 
supposed to shake the people a attachment to the 
VoL. Vlll. 


rites which they thus ridiculed, we cannot wonder 
that similar profanities word well received among 
the Pagans, whose religion sat very loosely upon 
them, and who professed no fixed or necessary ar- 
Ucics of faith. 

It is probublp, that, had the old Grecidn comedy 
continued to direct its shafts of ridicule only against 
the inhahitaiits of Olympus, it would not haVte at- 
tracted the coercion of the magistracy. But its 
kmpdpiii was^ar, more extensive, and the poets 
claiming the priviicgd of flaying thiir opinions on 
public aflairs before the people in this shape, Crs- 
tinus, Eiipohs. and piirticulnrly Aristophanes, a da- 
ring, powcrfiil, and apparently unprincipled writer, 
converted comedy into an engine lor assailing the 
credit and character of private individuals, ns well 
ns the persons and political measures of those who 
ndniinistercd the state. The doctrines of philoso- 
phy, tlie power of the magistraht, the genius of the 
poet, the rites i>roper to the Deity, were alternately 
made the subject of the most iincomproniising anil 
severe satire. It was soon discovered, that the 
more directly personal the assault could he made, 
find the more revered or exalted the personage, the 
greritef'was the malignant satisfnerion of theniidi- 
enee, who loved to see wisdom, authority, and reli- 
gious reverener, brought down to their own level, 
|*and made subjocts of ridicido hy i lie powers of the 
merciless satirist. The use of the musk ennhied 
Aristophanes to render his satire yet more poiiiteiily 
persoiinl ; for, by forming it so as to imitate, proba- 
bly with sotiic absurd exaggerutioh, the features of 
the oh.iect rtf his ridicule, and hy imitating the dress 
and niniiner of the original, the player steppral upon 
the stage, a wnlking and speaking ciirieatiiru of the 
hero of the nighi! and wris usually placed in some 
Indicrnns position, amidst the fanciful and whimsi- 
cal chimeras with which the scene was peopled. 

In this manner, Aristophanes ridiciilt;d with equal 
frec'doin Socrates, the wisiist of the Athenians, anrl 
Cleon, the deniiH^ogue, when the height of his 
power. As no one durst perform the latter part, for 
fear rjf giving oftenec to one so powerful, the author 
acted Cleon himself, with his face smeared with the 
lees of wine. Like the satire of Rabelais, the politi- 
cal and personal invective of. Aristophanes was min- 
gled with a plentiful allownnec r>f sriiiril and inde- 
cent jests, which were calculated to ensure ii /avonr- 
able reception from the bulk of the people. He 
resembles Rabelais, also, in the wild and fanciful 
fictions which he assumes as the vehicle of his sa- 
tire ; and his comedy of The Birds may even have 
given- hints to Swift^ when, in order to contrast the 
order of existing institutions with those of a Utopian 
and fantastic fairy land, he carries (jj^lliver among 

S 'ants and pigmies. Yet though his indeceneyp and 
le oflensive and indiscriminate scurrility of his sa- 
tire. deserve censure; though he merits the blame 
of thowise for his attack upon Socrates, and of the 
learned for his repeate-d and envenomed assaults on 
Euripides, Aristophanes has nevertheless added ono 
deathless name to the deathless period in which he 
flourished : and, from the richneaH of his fancy, and 
gayety of bis tone, has deserved the title of the Fa- 
ther of Comedy. I/Vhcn the style of his sarcasm 
.lORscssed the rareness of novelty, it was considered 
of so much importance to the state, that a crown of 
^livc was voted to the poet, as one who had taught 
.Uhens^tho^efd^tB of her public men. But unless 
angels were to write satires, ridicule cannot be con- 
siderotl us the^cst of tnith. The temptation to be 
witty is just so much the more resistless, that the 
luthor knows he will get no thanks for suppressing 
.he jest which rises to his pen. As the public be- 
'lomes used to this new and piquant fare, fresh cha- 
racters muM be sacrificed for its gratific&iion. Re- 
:riminatioir adds commonly to the contest, and 
^hose who were 'at first ridiculed out of mere wan- 
.onness of wit, are soon persecuted for resenting the 
.11 usage; until Ikeraturo resembles an actual per- 
sonal conflict, where the victory is borne away by 
the strongest and most savage, who deals the moat 
lespcrate wounds with the least sympathy for the 
Tuelmg of his adversary. 
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The ancient comedy was of a character too licen- 
tious to be long tolerated. Two or three decrees 
hiiving been in vain passed, in order to urotect the 
citizens against libels of this poignant description, 
the ancient comedy was finally proscribed by that 
oligarchy/ which assumed the sway over Athens, 
upon the downfall of the popular government to- 
wards the end of the Peloponnesian war. By order 
of these rulers, Annxander, an actor^ was punislietl 
capitally^ for parodying a line of Eum^idcs, so ns to 
infer a slight of the gove^nmc<if. Re was starved 
to death, to which, as an appropriate punishment, 
the public has since his time often indirectly con- 
demned both actors and dramatists. Aristopnancs, 
who was still alive, bowed to the storm, and rclin- 

J tuished the critical and satiilcal scourge, which he 
ind hitherto exercised in the combined capaci^ of 
satirist, reformer, and reviewer ; and the use of th 
Chorus was prohibited to comic authors, as it sceins 
to have been in their stanzas chiedy that the offen- 
sive satire was invested. , To this edict Horace al- 
ludes in the well-known lines : 

“ SunoeMit vefua his c»mf>flia, non sine miiltA 
Lnudo, hinI in vitiuni lilwrtna exnJjf, ut vim 
DiKiinni Icgi* repi - luv ent ucceptu : ('hiinuquo * 

TurpiUsr obticuit, aubluUi jure micumli.”* 

Ill the middle comedY, Thalia and her votaries 
seemed to have retraced their stcris, and, avoiding 
personal satire, resorted onee more to general sub- 
jects of burlesriue raillery. We learn from history, 
real or fabulous, or from the works of the elder po- 
ets, that these plays had the fanciful wiklness with- 
out (he personal satire of the ancient comedy, for 
the authors were obliged to take care that there was 
no “odunce” in their pleasantry. At most, they 
only ventured to touch dii mattoKt of instant inte- 
rest in the way of innuendo, under feigned titles and 
obliuiie hints, and had no longer the audacity to join 
men's vices or follies to their iiunies. Aristophanes 
ro-ca.st several of Ids pieces in this manner. But 
the same food, witHout the poignant seasoning to 
which the audience had been accustomed, palled on 
their taste, and this cast of pieces soon gave place 
to that which the ancients called the New Comedy, 
BO successfully cultivated by Menander and other:*. 

Notwithstanding what modern critic.s have said 
to the contrary, and particularly t^ic ingenious Schle- 
gel, the new tone which comedy thus assumed, 
S(H3ins more congenial to true taste as well ns to 
public decorum, and even to the peace and security 
of the community, than that of Aristophanes, whose 
satiric wit, like a furious bull, charged upon his 
countrymen without respect or distinction, and 
tossed and gored whatever he met with in his way. 

The new comedy had for its object the ludicrous 
incidents of private life , — eelebrare domestica/acta. 
says Horace,— to detail those foibles, follies, and 
whimsical accidents, ifhich are circumstances ma- 
tcrinl and serious to the agents themselves, but, as 
very usually happens on the stage of the world, 
matters only of ludicrous interest to the on- lookers. 
The new comedy admitted also many incidents of a 
character not merely ludicrous, ana some which, 
calling forth pathetic emotion, approached more 
nearly to the character of tragedy than had been 
adniitted in the ancient comedies of Aristophanes, 
and in this rather resembled what the French have , 
called Trati^it Bourgeoise, It is scarce necessary 
to remark, that the line cannot bo fllw^s cijstinctiy 
drawn betwixt the subjects which excite mirth and 
those which call forth sympathy. It often happens 
that the same incident is at once alTecting and ludi- 
crous, or admits of being presented alternately in 
either point of view. In a Drama, also, which treats 
of the faults and lighter vices, as well as of the fol- 
lies of mtftikind, it is natural that the author should 
sometimes assume the high tone of me moralist. 
Ill these cases, to use the language of Horace, co- 

* The andent comedr MXt play'd ite rart. 

Well faiiMwI. at flnt. for ainrit and fiiTartt 
Rut Liberty o’erleopinc decent awn. 

Satiric rage require^ teatraint fnmi law. 

The edict spoke.-*- duKnnour'd nli>nce bound 
The Chorus, and IbilMuJu thev ancient riglii to wound. 
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medy exalts her voice, and the offended father, the 
pantaloon of the piece, swells into sublimity of lan- 
guage. A pleasant species of composition was thus 
ottained, in which wit and humour were relieved by 
touches both of sentiment and moral jristrnution. 
The new comedy, taken in this enlarged point of 
view, formed the introduction to the ^d'dern Dra- 
ma; but it wa^ neither so comprehensive in its 
plan, nor so various in character anef interest. 

The form which the Greeks, and in imitation of 
them the Romans, adopted, for embodying their co- 
mic effusions, was nj^ither extended nor artificial. 

avoid the charge 'of, assaulting, or perhaps the 
temptation to. attack private persona, the actors in 
their drama wtTC rather painted as personifications 
of particular classes of society, than living individual 
characters. The list of these personages was sufii- 
cicntly meagre. The principal character, upon whose 
devices oncl ciigenuity the whole plot usually turns, 
is the Geta of the piece, a witty, roguish, insiiiuating. 
and malignant slave, the confidant of a wild and 
extravagant son, whom he aids in his picras endea- 
vours to cheat a suspicious, severe, and griping fa- 
ther. When to these three arc added, a wily courte- 
zan, a procuress, a stolen virgin, who is generally a 
mute, or nearly such, wc have all the stock charac- 
icrs which arc proper to the classic coinerJy. Upon 
this ligiited scale* of notes the ancients rung their 
changes, relieving them occasionally, however, by 
the introdvetion of a boastful soldier, a boorish 
clown, or a mild and good-natured old man, to con- 
trast with the irascible Chremes of the piece, the 
more ordinary representative of old age. 

I'he plot is in general as simple as the cast of the 
characters. A father loses his child, who falls into 
the hands of n procuress or slave-rnercliaiit. Tho 
cflbrts of the youth, who falls in love with this cap- 
tive, to ransom her from her captivity, are seconded 
by the slave, who aids him in the various devices 
necessary to extort from his father the funds neces- 
sary for tne purchase, and their tricks form the firin- 
cipal part of the intrigue. When it is necessary that 
the play shall close, the discovery of the. girl's birtli 
takes place, and the young couple are married. Tho 

C lots, arc, indeed, sometimes extended or enlarged 
y additional circumstances, but very seldom by 
any novelty of character or variety of general 
form. 

It is a necessary consetincnct*, that the ancient 
comic authors were confined within a very narrow 
compass. The vast and inexhaustible variety of 
knavery, folly, nffeetation, humour. &e. &c. as 
mingled with each other, or ns iiioatfied by ditlt^r- 
rence of age, sex, temper, education, profession, and 
habit of body, are all within the royalty of the«niu- 
dern eoinic dramatist^ and he may summon them 
up under what limitalionsj and in wliat circumstan- 
ces he pleases, to play their parts in his piece. The 
ancients were much more nmited in their circle of 
materials, and, perhajis, wc must look fur the ruling 
cause, once more, in the great size of their thcatrcsi 
and to the use of the mask ; which, though it easily 
presented the general or generic charaeVir of tho 
personage introduced, was incapable of the endless 
variety which can be given to ridicule of a more mi- 
nute, refined, and personal kind, by the flexible or- 
gans of a modern actor. 

But besides this powerful reason for refraining 
from any attenii>t to draw characters distin^iisli^ 
by peculiar habits, there is much reason to think 
that the mode of life pursued by the ancient Athe- 

sical, original, or eccentric characters. Citizens of 
the samcf state, they lived in the habits of familiar 
intercourse with each other, and , the difTerences of 
ranks did not make the same disfinction in taste 
and manners as in modem Europe. The occupa- 
tion, also, of Grecian citizens had a uniform and 
national character. They were all public men, and 
had a common interest in the management of the 
state; and it probably followed, that, ih men whose 
thoughts and pursuits were all bent the same way, 
the same general similarity of manners might be 
found to exist, which is remarked in those who fol- 
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low the same profession. The differences of youth 
and iu?e, of riches and poverty, of good or badT tem- 
per, Ac. must have been much modified in Attica, 
where all free citizens were, to a certain degree, on ii 
level,— discussed the same topics of state, and gave 
their votegin the same popular assemblies, — enjoyed 
without rcstflctiori the same public ainusemcnts, — 
and where the same general cast manners might 
descend to the lowest of the citizens, for the very 
rensoli that even a poor hcni-woinan understood 
the delicacy of the Attic dialect so i>crfectly, as to 
distinguish a stranger by the first words he Dddrej|^> 
cd to her. 

The Chorus, silenced, as we have a0en, owing to 
the li(*ciise of the old comedv^ made appendage 
to that which was siibatitutecl m its placn. The ex- 
hibition of the Grecian comedy did not, in other rc- 
snects, in so far as we know, materially differ from 
that of the tragedy. Instead of theMiural inter- 
ludes, the. representation was now divided, by inter- 
vals of Cessation, into acts, as upon the modem 
stage, j^id the mimher live seems to have been 
fixed upon ns the most convenient and best ailnptetf 
for tile purposes of rcprc;seiitntioii. The plot, as w'c 
hayt! st'on, and the distinct and discriminalcd spe- 
cificatio i of character, were, in cither case, siibordi^ 
nate. coii<«idcrntions to the fore® of styh* and compo- 
sition. follows, of eoiisequeflec, tliat we can 
better iindcrstaiid and eiijov the tragedies tlian the 
comedies of the ancients. The circuni stances which 
ex<‘ite snhlimc or terrific s<Misatioiis are the same, 
notwithstanding the difference of age, eomitry, aim 
lamgiiage. But romic hvmour is of a character 
much more cviiiicsccnt. The force of wit depends 
aliiuist entirely upon ^mc, circiiinstancc, and man- 
ners; in so mueli, that a jest which raises inextin- 
guisliahle laughter in a particular class of society, 
appears Hat or disgusting if uttered in another. It is, 
tficn'fore, no wonder that llio ancient comedy, turn- 
ing up n nianm'rs so far removed from our own 
time, should appear to us rather dull and inartifi- 
cial. Tlie nature of the intercourse between the 
sexes in classic times was also unfavourable for co- 
medy. The coquette, the fine Indy, tlic romp, all 
those various shades of the ieinalc character, which 
occupy so many pleasant scenes on the modern 
stage, were, totally unknown to ancient manners. 
The wife of the ancient comedy was a mere hoi^e- 
hold drudge, the vassal, not the companion, of an 
itiipcrioiis huidiand. The young woman whose 
beauty is the acting motive of the intrigue, never 
evinces the slightest iiitcllectiinl r^roperty of any 
kind. And the only female character admitting of 
some vivacity, is that of the courtezan, whose wit 
ns well as her churnis appear to have been profes- 
sional. 

After substracting the large field afforded by fe- 
male art or caprice, female wit, or folly, or affec- 
tion, the n'alm of the ancient comedy will appear 
much circumscribed ; and we have yet to estimate 
a large deduction* to be made on account of the 
rust of aii^iquity, and the total change of religion 
and ma users. It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
wit sf Plan Ills and Terence should come forth di- 
minished in weight and substance, after hllving 
been subjected to the alembic of modem criticism. 
That which «iiirvivcs life investigation, however, is 
of a solid and valuable character. If these Dramas 
d 9 not c.ri Pertain us* with a display of the specific 
varieties of chafiictcr, tliey often convey maxims 
evincing a deep knowledge of human passion and 
feeling; and are so admirably adapted to express, 
in few and pithy words, truths which it is important 
to reineinbrr, that even the Apostle Paut himself 
has not disdaiiiq^ m quote a passage from a Grecian 
dramatist. The situation, also, of their pers<}nagea 
is often truly comic ; and the modern writers \^io 
have borrowed their ideas, and arranged them ac- 
cording to the taste of their own age, have often 
been indebted to the ancients for the principal cause 
of their siiccdss. 

Having dwelt thus long upon the Grecian Drama, 
we are entitled to treat with conciseness that of 
Rome, which, like the other fine arts, that pcoole, 
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whose national disposition was much more martial 
than literary, copied from* their more ingenious 
nemhboiirs. 

The Romans were not, indeed, without a sort of 
rude dramatic represemtatiun of their own, of the 
same nature with rliat which, as we haVe already 
noticed, usually rises in an early period of society, 
"hose were called /'abn/o; Atmano! ; farceA for 
such they were, which took their iianio from AUUa^ 
a town bclpn||iiig^u the Osci in Italy. They were 
performed by the Ruilban <youtli, who used to attack 
each o'her with antiricnl couplets during the inter- 
vals of some nide game, in which they seem to have 
represented the character of fabulous antiquity. 
But 301 years before the Christian ora, the Romans, 
in the time of a great pestilence, as we learn from 
Livy, introduced a more regular speeios of theatri- 
cal entertainment, in order to propitiate the deities • 
by a solemn exhibition of public gunit's; after 
which, what had hitherto been matter of mere 
frolic and nmiisoment, assumed, according to th« 
historian, the appearance of a prufessioniil art: 
and the Roman youth, who had hitlicrto appeared 
as amateur performers, gave up the stage to regular 
actors.* 

These q>lays enntinuod, however, to bo of n very 
rude structure, until the Grecian stage was tnins- 
plniircfl to Roimv Liviiis Aiidroiiiciis, by iurtli a 
Grecian, led the way in this iiiiproveineiit, uiid is uc- 
coiinted licr first dramatist. 

Seneca, the philosopher, is the only Roman trage- 
dian who.s(% works liave reached our time. JIis tra- 
gedies ufibrd no very favourable speeiincn of Roman 
art. Tluty are in the false taste which siii*ceeiicd 
the age of Augiistiis, and debased the style of com- 
position in tliatcf Nero bombastic, tediou.M, and 
pedantic ; tnai^ting, indeed, of Grecian siibjecrs, but 
not with Grecian art. 

By a singular conlrnst, although wc have lost tho 
morn valuable tragedies of Rome, we have been 
compelled to jiqige of the iHiw Greek , iromedy, 
through tho niediiuii of the Latin transliitioiis. Of 
Menander we have but it fcwfraginentR, and our ex- 
amples of his Drama arc derived exclusively from 
IMautus and Terence. Of these, the former H]>pt‘ars 
the more original, the latter, the more elegant au- 
thor. The comedict of Plautus arc much more con- 
nected with manners,' much more full of wIiHl may 
be termed drollery and comic situation,— and arc 
believed to exhibit a greater portion of Roman cha- 
racter. The Romans, indited, had two species of co- 
medy, the PaUintOy where the scene and dress were 
Grecian ; the Togata^ where both were Roman. But 
besides this distinction, even the Mantledt or Gre- 
cian comedV] might bo more or less of a Roiiian 
cast ; and Plautus is supposed to have infused a 
much stronger national tone into his plays than can 
be traced in those of Terenca. They are also of a 
ruder qpst, and more extravagant, retaining, perhaps, 
a larger portion of the rough horse-play peculiar to 
the Pabulai AteAUinm, Terence, on the contrary, is 
elegant, refined, and sententious ; decorous nnif re- 
gular m the constniction of his plots ; exhibiting 
more of wit in his dialogue, than of comic force in 
his situations; grave often and moral; sometirnea 
even pathetic ; and furnishing, upon the whole, the 
most perfect specimens of the Grecian comedy, both 
'ill action and character. 

The alterations which the Romans made in the 
rnctice^of me theatrical art do not seem to have 
een of great censcquencc. One circumstance, how- 
ever, deserves notice. The orchestro, or, ns we 
should soy, the pit of the theatre, was no longer 
left vacant for the occasional occupation of the Cho- 
rus, but was filled with the senators, knights, and 
other more respectable citizens. The atag^wa.'i thus 
brought niofO near to the eye of the higiior risiss of 
the audience. It would also seem thot the theatres 
were smaller ; for we read of two so constructed, 
that each turned^pon a pivot, so that, when placed 
back to back, they were separate theatres, yet were 
capable of being wheeled round, with all the aiidi- 
ence, so na to bring their oblong, ends togetlier, then 
forming a single aiiipliitlieatre, in which the games 
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of the circus succeeded to dramatic representation, non commoveretur ? qui quum easd senex mortuvo. 

It is not easy to concdive the existence of such ina- tamcn^ prapter excellentem arte^ ac venuatatem vi- 
chiiiery; but the story, at any rate, seenis to show, deboiur omninomori non debuisae. 
that their theatres must have been greatly smaller Paris, another Roman actor, reached a height of 
than those of Greece, *to admit the supposition of celebrity as distinguished as Roscius, and exercised, 
such an evolution as being in any degree practicable, as ninny of his profession have since done, an arbi- 
This diminution in the size of the house, and the oc- trary authority over the unforturiatd’ dramatic au- 
ciipi&tion of the orchestra by the most dignihed part thors. It is recotiled by the satirist, that Statius the 
of the audience, may have afforded a reason why epic poet might have, starved, had he not given up 
masks were, at least occasionally,4lisu8ed on the to this favourite of tne public, upon his own' terms 
Roman stage. 'I'hat th^ wtire sor^tiines disusijd doubtless, the manusenpt of an unacted perform- 
is certain ; for Cicero mentions Roscius Gallus ns ^ce. Paris was pig to death by Domitian out of . 
using a mask to conceal a deformity arising from jealousy. 

the ineiiunlity of his eyes, which iiiipfies plainly that If the act^F^ rose to pe persons of importance in 
other comedians played with their faces disc losed. Rome, the. dramatic cntics were not less so. They 
It is therefore probable, that the imperffctions 4 »f the had formed a code of Jaws for the regulation of dra- 
mask were felt, so soon ns the rii.itnuee was diiiii- mntic authors, to which the great names of Aristo- 
mslit'd between the performer and the spcciators; tie and Horace both contributed their authority. But 
and we may hazard a eonjeciure, that tin-'? disguise these will huinore properlytreateduf when we come 
was first laid aside in the smaller f heal res. to mention the adoption of the ancient regulations 

But the principal cliiingc introduced by the Ro- by the French stage, 
mans intotlic Drama, and which continue.^ to affect Having thus gone hastily through some account 
it in every country of Europe, respected the status of the ancient stage, from its rise in Greece to its 
or rank of the actors in soci<‘ty. Wc have seen that transportation to Rome, wc jiave only to notice the 
Athf'iis, enthusiastic in her attarliment to :lic fine circumstances under which it expired, 
arts, liehl no circurnstaiiees degrading \i'!iich were , ChrisUnnity from its first origin was ininiicnl to 
coimeeii'tl with them. Ailsehvliis aiid Sophocles the institution of tl^p stage. The Fathers of the 
were soldiers and statesmen, yet lost nothing lu the Church inveigh ifi^ainst the profaneness and ininio- 
opinion of their countrymen, by appearing on the dcsty of the theatre. In the treatise of Tertullian 
public stage. Kiiripidi's, who was also a person of De Specta*:ulis^ he has written e.\pressly upon the 
coiisequoricc, proved that “love esteems no offiec subject. The various authorities on this head have 
mean;” for he danced in a female disguise in his been collected and quoted by the enemies of the 
own Drama, and that not as the Princess Xaiiticlea, stage, from Pryiine duws to Collier. It ought, how- 
but as one of her handmaidens, or, in modern ever, to be noticed, that their exprubration of the 
phrase, as a figurante. The Grecians therefore, theatre is founded, first, upoqjts origin, as connect- 
ai inched no dishonour 40 the person of the actor, ed with heathen superstition ; and secondly, on the 
nor esteemed that ho who eontributed to giving the beastly and abominable license practised in the pan- 
aimisument of the theatre, was at all di^iaded be- tomiiiieh which, although they made no part tj£ the 
neath those who. received it. It was otherwise in regular Drama, were presented nevertheless in the 
Rome. The contenTpt which the Romans entertain- same place, and before the same audience. “We 
cd for players inigKt be foiindedjiartly upon their avoidyourshow8andganies,”8ny8Tertuljian,“bc- 
coiiibuiidiiig this elegant amusement with the games cause we doubt the vi arrant of their origin. They 
of the Circus and Amphitheatre, performed by glu- savour of superstition and idolatry, and wo dislike 
diators and slaves, the. nienuest, in short, of man- the entertainment, as abhorring the heathen reli- 
kiiid. Hence, to use the words of St. Ai]gii.stin, “the gion on which it is foundisl.” In another place 
ancient Roinaris, accounting the art of stage-play- he observes, the temples were united. to theatres, 
ing and the whole scene infaiirjus, ordained that in order that superstition might patronise debauch- 
tliis Stjrt of iiicii should not only want the honour erjL and that thi^ were dedicated to Bacchus and 
of other citizens, but also be disfranchised and thrust to venus, the confederate deities of lust and intem- 
out of their tribe, by a legal and disgraceful censure, perniice. 

which the censors were to execute; because they It was not only the connexion of Aic theatre with 
would not sufi'er their vulgar sort of people, iiiucn heathen superstition, that otronded the primitive 
less their senators, to be defaim^d, disgraced, or de- church ; but also the profligacy of some of the en- 
tiled with stage-players;” which act of theirs he tertninments which were exhibited. There cannot 
styles “ an excellent true Roman prudence, lu be be much objected to the regular Roman Dram^is in 
enuriinrated among the Roiiian’s praises.” this particular, since even Mr. Collier allows them 

Accordingly, an edict of the praitor, stigmatized to be more decorous than the British stage of his 
as infamous all who i^ipeared on the stage, cither to own time; but. as wc have already hinted, in the 
speak or act; but it is remarkable that from this Ludi Scenici, tne intrigues of the gods and the he- 
general proscription the Roman youth were except- roes were represented upon the stage with the ut- 
ed; and they continued to enact the most grossness. These obscene and scandalous 

7 irc, namely, the farces or drolleries of ancient perfonnancos thus far coincided with the Drama, 
Italian origin, without incurring any stigma. Tliis that they were acted in the same theatr^, and in 
exception seems to indicate, that the edict originated honour of the same deities, and both^ were subjected 
in the national pride of the Romans, and their con- to thb same sweeping condemnation. They were 
tempt for Grecian literature, and for foreigners of not, how'eyer, absolutely or formally abolished, even 
every description. Under any othe.r view it is impos- when Christianity became the religion of the state, 
sible they slioiild have preferred the actors in theses Tertullian and St. Austin both speak of the scynic 
coarse farces, who, by the by, are ^ipposed to have representations of their own d%iy, under ihe distinct 
been the originals of no less persons Hhair Harlo- clinractcrs of tragedy and comedy; and although 
quin and Punchinello, to those wliofiossessud taste condemned by the church, and abhorred by the more 
ond talents sufiicient to execute the masterly scenes strict Christians, there is little doubt that the an- 
borrowed from the Grecian Drama. ciciit theatre continutnl to exist, until it was buried 

In^isticc, however,— a lid. we call that law unjust under the ruins of the Roman empire. 

MODERN DRAM:A. 

Thk same propensity to fictitious personification, 
w'hicii we have remarked as common to all coun- 


whitm devotes to general infamy any profession of 
which it nevertheless tolerates the practice,— is usu- 
ally inconsistent. Several individual uby-actors in 
Romo, rose to high public esteem, and to the enjoy- 
ment of great wealth. Roscius was the friend and _ 

companion of Piso .and of Syl 1 & and, what was tries, introduced, during the dark ages, a rude spe- 
Btill more to his credit, of Cicero nimself, who thus cics of Drama, into most of the nations of Europe, 
eulogises the scenic art, while commemorating the Like the first effort of the ancients in that ai^ it had 
merit of his deceased friend Qais nostrum tarn its foundation in rclimon; with this great difierence, 
uiiimo agreati ac duro /ut/, ut Hoavii morte nuper that as the rites of Bacchus belbrc, and even after 
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the improvements introduced by Thespis, were well | 
enough suited to the worship of such a deity, the 
religious Dramas, mysteries, or whatever other name 
they assiinied, were often so unworthy of the Chnst- 
ian religion on which they were founded, that their 
being tolerated can be attributed only to the gross 
ignorance «f tlie laity, and the cunning of the Ca- 
tnoUc priesthood, who used theni,^witn other idle 
and sumetiines indecorous solemnities, as one 
means of amusing the peopleVs minds, and detain- 
ing them in contented bondage to their spiritual 
superiors. , . 

In the Empire of the East,*Teligiou8 exhibition 
of a theatrical character, appear to nave been insti- 
tuted about the year 990, by Thcophyhict, patriarch 
of Constantinople, with the intention <Warton sur- 
mises) of weaning the minds of the people from the 
Pagan revels, by substituting Christian spectacles, 
partaking of the same spirit of liccn^. His con- 
temporaries give him little credit for his good inten- 
tions. “ Theophylact,” snys Cedrenua, as translated 
by Warto% “introduced the practice, which prevails 
to this day, of scandalizing God and the memory of 
his saints, on the most splendid and popular festi- 
vals, by indecent and ridiculous songs, and enormous 
sliuutings, even in the midst of those sArred hymns 
which we ought to oiler to divine grace for the saU 
vation of our souls. Hut he having collectcxl a com- 
pany of base fellows, and plocingovcr them oAcEti- 
thyiiicus suriiamed Cnsncs, wiiutii he aUso appointed 
the suprrintendent of his church, ndniitibd into tint 
sacred service diobolical dances, exclamations of ri- 
baldry, and ballads borrowed from the streets and 
brothels.”— The irregularities of the Greek clergy, 
who, on certain holidays, personated feigned charac- 
ters, and entered cvenithe choir in masquerade, arc 
elsewhere mentioned. (Warton’a History of Eng- 
lish Poetry^ vol. 11. p. 370.) These passages do not 
prov6 tliat actual mysteries or sacred Dramas were 
cnucUid on such occasions ; but probably the inde- 
cent revels alluded to bore the sumu relation to 
such representations, as the original rites of Bac- 
chus to the more refined exliibiliuns of Thespis and 
Susarion. , . , 

There has been some dispute among theatrical 
antiquaries, in which country of Europe droiiiutic 
representations of a religious kind first appeared. 
Tile liberal and ingenious editor of the Chester Mys- 
teries has well remarked, (in his introduction to 
that curious and beautiful volume,) that a difficulty 
must always attend the inquiry, from the doubts that 
exist, whether the earliest recorded performances of 
each country were merely pan loniimes, or were ac- 
companied with dialogue. 

The practice of processions and pageants with 
mu»c, in which characters, cliiefl/ of snored writ, 
were presented before the public, is so immediate- 
ly connected with that of speaking exhibitions, 
that it is difficult to discriminate the one from the 
other. ..... ,1 

Wc arc tempted to look first to Italy ; as it is na- 
tural that the tragic art should have revived in that 
country iA which it was last exercised, and where 
traditions, and perhaps sonic faint traces, of its ex- 
istence were sml preserved. ^ 

• “The first speaking sacred Dramas,” soys Mr. 
Walker, “ was Della Passione di nostro Signore 
'Gestt Christo^ by GiuliaTio Dati, Bishop of San Leo, 
who flourvhrd about the year 1445.” (Walker' siiJa- 
om RevifaC the Drama in Italy, p. 6.) 
This elegant author docs, indeed, show that Italian 
scholars, and particularly Muaaato, the Paduan his- 
torian. had compoBcd two Latin Dramas upon 
Bometning like the classical iiiodul. about the year 
1300. Yet, although hia play upon the tyAnny and 
death of Ezzlino obtained him both reputation and 
honour, it does not appear to have been composed 
for representation on the etaga but rather to have 
been a dramatic poem, since the progress of the 
piece is often interrupted by the poet speaking in his 
ownperson« . 

The French Drama la traced by M. Le Grand as 
high as the thirteenth century; and he has produ- 
ced one curious example of a pastoral, enutled, Vn 


Jeu. He mentions also a farce, two devotional 
[upces, and two moralities, t(\each of which he ae- 
enbea the same title. It may be suspected, that 
these are only dialogues recited by the travelling 

minstrels and troubadours; such as Petrarch ac- 

knowlcdgcs having aometinida composed for the be- 
nefit of the strolling musicians. Such were proba- 
bly the spectacles exhibited by Philip the Fak in 
131^ m celebration of the honour of knightnood 
conferred on his children. Ricoboni, anxious for the 
honour of Italp, diipigi to these amusements the 
character of a Icgitittiate/Drama ; with what jus- 
tice we have no mformation that can enable ua to 
decide. 

Amidst this uncertainty, it is not unpleasant to 
record the fair claim, which Britain possesses to be 
one of the earliest, if not the very first nation in 
which dramatic representation seems to have been 
revived. The Chester Mysteries^ called the Whitsun 
P/ayst appcyir to have been performed during the 
mayoralty of John Arneway, who filled that office 
in ('Iiester from 12C8 to 127(). The very curious spe- 
cimen of these mysteries, which has been of late 
printed for private distribution by Mr. Markland of 
the Temple, furnisliea us with the banes or proela- 
ination,*cnntainiiig the history and character of the 
pageants which it announces. 

RoviTonito Ionli!ii iinil lodyrii all. 

That at thin tyiiip licru asMiMuhliMl bra, 

Ily thiii inusHiiu^ iiiiili'nitandc yt>ii Htiall, 

Tiiiif anmatyiiifM tluTp wua mayor of llua ritif. 

Sir Jiibn Ariiu:iy, Knyirlito, who moat wortliilye 

Coiitviitdl to nett out on playe 

TIm! ilvviac or oiiu Dono llaiiilul, inootike of Clicalcr Abbey. 

Tliiii inooiikp, moonkp-likp in arripturea well Roenc, 

111 ator>4.'4 truwlliMi with tho beat nortu : 

111 piin>nlf>R let foiii#, apiNinintly to all eyne, 

Tlu‘ Oldii and Ni'w^lVMtiimoiif with livclye comlbrta 
liitiTinMipliiiffo thorpwith, onuly to make mKirto, 

Some tliiniM not wiimiiitrd by any wiilt, 

Winch to glodd ihu licait’rM lio woiilde men to take yt 

TIiih iiiattor he abroviled into plaj'iw twenty- fiiuni, 

And every pliiye of ^ mutter ^ve iRt a taate, 

I.taivinye for lii'ttor li'urninRu rirciiniRtanceR to accompliahe, 

For hiM |Hticf>ediinri>R iiinye iipiicaru to in haate : 

Ynt nil tiiffctlier unprofitable liia lalMiiir hi* did not waate, 

For at thiR iliiyi>. und ever, ho de^erwib llm fame 
Which all iiuNiiikna deaurvoa proleRainse that name. 

Tbs worthy KnyalitoAmway, thdn mayor of this citie, 

Tliia order tiiki*. ub ileelaro to you I mIiuII, ^ 

Thai by Iwentyv-fiiwerocciiputjiiuN.nrtuB, craficR. or inwtorin, 
'riioMH r>NPcnt( a aliouldu lie ployed allcr bti’cflTe rcheaiaall ; 

For every pugente a ennage (nl>o ninvyded wilhall, 

III whinli sorlc wo iNiriwaa tliia Wfiitaontyde, 

Our iHLgentea into tliieo portea to devyde. 

I. Now you worahippfiil Tannebs that of cuatomo oldo 
Tiie fall of Lucifer iiid ant out, 

Some writera uwurrante your matter, thorefiiro be bouldo 

J. iiMtelvc to playe the aame to ell the rowtto : 

And yf any thereof atand in any doubte, 

Your author Ida aiiUior hath, your ahewe let bee, 

Good spueeh, fync playon, with aoparill comelyo. 

™ (Chester Mfftteries.) 

Siicli were the celebrated Mysteries of Chester. 
To , Mr. Markland’s extracts from them is prefixed u 
curious dissertation upon their age and author; and 
the subject has received yet further, and most inte- 
resting illustration, from a learned antiquarian dis- 
sertation on the subject by Thomas Sharpe, Ean., 

f aiblishcd at Coventry, in 1626. They were so hign- 
y popular aa to be ranked in the estimation of tho 
vulgar, with the ballads of Robin Hood; foi a cha- 
racter in one ofathe old moralities ia introduced as 
boasting * 

1 can riiimmf Rdfain Hood, and Randal of Cheater 
But of our Lord and our Lady I can nought at all. 

The poetical value of these mysteries is never con 
siderable, though they are to be found among the 
dramatic antiquities of all parts of Europe. It waa, 
however, soon discover that the puri|y of the 
Christian ifligion was inconsistent with these rude 
rames, in which passages from Scripture were pro- 
tancly and indecently mingled with human inven- 
tions of a v^ ru^e and aometimes an indecorous 
character. 'D) the Mysteries, thorefow^ succeeded 
tho Moralities, a species of, dramatic exercise, 
which involved more art and ingenuity, and waa 
61 * 
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besides much more proper for a public amuse- 
menr, than the imitations or rather parodies of 
Sacred History, which had hitherto entertained the 
public. 

These Moralities bear some analoj^ to the old or 
original comedy of the ancients. They were often 
founded upon allegorical subjects, and almost al- 
ways bore a close and poignant allusion to the inci- 
dents of the day. Public reformation was their 
avowed object, and^ of course, satire was frequently 
the implement which tlmy e^fnoveR. Dr. Percy, 
however, remarks, that tney were of two characters, 
serious and ludicrous : the one appronchinu to the 
tragedy, the other to the comedy, of classical times : 
BO that they brought taste ns it were to the threshold 
of the real Drama. The ditierence betwixt the Catho- 
lic and reformed religion was fiercely disputed in 
some of those Dramas; and in Scotland, in particular, 
a mortal blow was aimed at the superstitions of the 
Roman Church, by the cclehrnicil Sir David Lind- 
say, in a play or Morality acted in and entitled 
liu Satire of the I'^hree Estates. Tin; objects of 
this Drama were entirely political, although it is 
mixed with some comic scenes, and introduced by 
an interlude, in conrHcnc.ss altogether unrvAteluHi. 
The spirit of Aristophaiics, in all its troo</ and ev‘l, 
seoina to have actuated the Scottish King-at-arms. 
It is a singular proof of the liberty allowed to such 
rciirescntutions at the period, tliat Janie.4 V. and his 
queen njpeatedly witnessed apiece, in which the cor- 
ruptions of the existing govern inent and religion 
were treated with such satirical severity. The play, 
ns acted, seems to have ditliTed in sonic respects 
from the state in which it exists in manuscript. 

In a letter to the Lord Privy Seal of England, da- 
ted 26th Jaiuinry, 1640, ijia Willem Eure (Envoy 
FROM Henry Vlll.) gives the following account of 
the play, as it had then been nerfurmed ** in the feast 
of Epiplianie at !<ightgowe, before the king, qncene, 
and the whole counsailo, spirituall and tomporall.— 
In the firste cntrcscjoine in Solace, (whoso parte 
was hut to make iiiery, sing ballets with his fellowcs, 
and drink at the interluydos of the piny,) whoe 
showed firste hi all the audience the play to be play- 
ed. Next come in a king, who passud to his throne, 
having nnc speche to thundu of the jday, and then 
to ratify and approve, as in PtYliunn'iit, all things 
done hy the rest of the players, which repre.serittid 
The Three Estates. Willi him esime his corliers. 
Placebo, Picthakic. and Flattervk, and sic alike 
gard; one swering he was the lustiest, stnrkustc, 
best proportionit, and most valyeant man that ever 
was ; ane other swore he was the beste with long* 
bowe, erosse-bow'e, and ciilveriii, and so I'uiirth. 
Thnirafter there come a man armed in harness, with 
a swerde drawn in his liaiidc, a Bu>'iiof, a IIurges- 
man. and Experience, cledc like a Doctor : who 
set them all down on ihe deis under the Kino. Af- 
ter them come a poor man, who did go up an^ down 
the scafiTolde, making a hevie complainte that he 
was hercyet, throw the courtiers taking his fewe in 
one place, and his tackes in another ; wluTtlirough 
he hod secyled his house, his wyfe and childrcnc heg- 
gyngthairhredc, and so of many thousands in Scot- 
land ; saying thair was no remedy to bo gotten, as 
he was neither acquainted with controller nor trea- 
surer. And then he looked to the King, and said he 
was not King in Scotlond, for there was ane other* 
King in Scotland that hanged Joh^te Armstrang, 
with his fellowes, Sym the Laird, and m<fny other 
mae ; but ho had lefts ane thing undone, liicn he 
made a long namcionc of the oppression of the 
poor, by the taking of the corse-presaunte heists, 
and of the herrymg of poor men by the consistorye 
lawe, and of many other abusionsot the Spiritual!- 
Tix and Church. Then the Bubhop raise and rebu- 
ked him. TI|^Ml the Man op Armes alld|;ed the con- 
traire, and commanded the poor man to go on. The 
poor man proceeds with a lung list of the bushop’s 
evil practices, the vices of cloistcra dkc. This proved 
by Expxbuncb, who, from a New Testament, 
snows the office of a bushop. The Man op Armes 
and the Buboes mrOveof all that was said against 
the clergy, and aOedge the expediency of a morm, 


with the consent of Parliament. The Bushop dis- 
sents. The Man of Armes and the Burges said 
they were two, and ho but one, wherefore their voice 
should have most effect. Thereafter (he King, in 
the play, ratified, approved, and confirmed all that 
was rehersed.*’ 

The other nations of Europe, as well fis England, 
had their Mystepos and Moralities. In France, Boi- 
Icau, following Menestrier, imputes the introduction 
of these spectacles fo travelling bands of pilgrims, 
r.'hox noi ilnvutfl aroux, Ic thi'&tre abhone 
Fut luiiR-teiniM ilaiH la Franco iin plaiisir icnore : 

« Dh 9 iN'Ierinci, dit-t#i, iinu troufie cnMariio 
Ell piibbc a PariM y nunita la |•relnit;rt• ; 

Et sulttVient zelee, on Ha Mirniilicito 
Juua IcvBainta, la Vicise, ot Diuu par picte. 

^ L'Art Poetiipu, Chant HI. 

In Spain the Autos Sacramentales. which are ana- 
logous to the Mysteries of the middle a^s, are still 
presented without shocking a nation whose zeal is 
stronger than their taste ; and, it is believed, such 
rude and wild plays, founded on Scripture, are also 
occasionally acted in Flanders. Inihemstory of 
the Council of Constance^ we find that Mysteries 
were introduced into (rcrmany by the English, about 
1417, and were first performed to welcome the Em- 
jHTor Sigisinund, on liis return from England : and, 
irom the choice of;the subjects, we should almost 
.suppose, that the^ had transferred to that country 
the Chester Mysteries thcinselves. "Les Anglois,^’ 
says the historian, “ se signali^rent entre les antres 
par iin spectacle nouveau, ou au inoins inusitc^ 
jusciues alors en Allemagnc. Cc fut imu coinedio 
sacreeque les KvCques A^glois firentreprOsenterde- 
vant rEiiipereur, Ic Dimaiiche i:) de Janvier, siirla 
Massacre des Innocens.” {Ilist. du Concile tie Con- 
stance, par I/Enfant, lib. v.) The character of these 
rude dramatic essays renders them rather subjects 
for the antiquary, than a part of a history of the re- 
gular dramatic art. 

We may also pass over, with brief notice, the La- 
tin plays which, upon the revival of letters, many of 
the learned composed, in expniss imitation of the 
ancient Grecian and Iloman productions. We have 
mentioned those of Mussato, who was followed by 
the more celebrated Cararo, in the pntli which he 
liad opened to fame. In other countries the same 
example was followed. These learned prolusions, 
however, were only addressed to persons of letters, 
then a very circuiiiscribix) circle,^ and, when acted at 
nil, were presented at universities or courts on so- 
lemn public occasions. They fornf no step in the 
history of the, Drama, unless that, by fatiiiliarizang 
the learned with the form and rules of the ancient 
classical Drama, they gradually paved the way for 
the adoption of similar regulations into the relived 
vernacular Drama, which, adopted by Italy and 
France, and rejected by Britain, Spain, and other 
countries, has formed a frequent subject of debate 
Rinongst dramatic critics. 

while the learned laboured to revive the Classical 
Drama in all its purity, the public at large, to which 
the treasures of the learned languages jvere as a 
fountain sealed, became addicted to a species of re- 
presentation which properly neither fell undor the 
lienolnination of coniedyor tragedy, but was named 
History or Historical Drama. Charles Ycrardo, 
who, about 1492, composed Drama of thi^ sort, in 
Latin, upon the expulsion of the Moors from Gra- 
nada, claims, for this production, a totaf emancipa- 
tion from the rules of dramatic criticism. 

Roquirat autom nullua liic romedia 
LeUBH ut obMiTvaiitur uut UaBeditt ; 

Asenda nempo est historia, non Ibbula. 

** Let ilrone expect that in this piece the rules of 
comedy or of tragedy should be ob^rved ; we mean 
to act 8 history, not a fable.*' From this expression 
it would seem, that, in an Historical Drama, the au- 
thor did not think himself entitled to compress or 
alter the incidents as when the plot was fabulous, 
but was bound, to a certain extent, to qpnform to the 
actual course of events. In these histories, the sub- 
ject often comprehended the life and death of a mo- 
narch, or some other period of history, containing 
several years of actual time, which, nevertheless. 
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were made to pass before the eyes of the audience 
during the two or three hours usually allotted for 
the action of a play. It is not to bo supposed that, 
with so fair a field open before them, and the ap- 
plause of the audience for their reward, the authors 
of these histories should long have confined them- 
selves to fhcsmatter-of-fact contained in records. 
They ^eedily innovated or added m their dramatic 
chronicles, without regard to the real history.. To 
those who plead for stngc-nlays, that they elucidate 
and explain many dark and obscure histones, and fix 
the facts firmly in the minds of the audience, of 
- which they haef otherwise but^an imperfect appre- 
hension, the stern Prynne replies withagreat scorn. 
“ that play-poets do not explain but sofnisticate and 
deform good histories, with many false famishes and 
playhouse fooleries and that “ the histories are 
more accurately to be learned in the original authors 
who record them, than in derivativ# playhouse 
pamphlets, which corrupt them.’* Prynne’s His- 
trio-MasHx^ p. 940. 

The Dramatic chronicles, therefore, were a field 
in which the genius of tlic poet laboured to supply 
by character, sentiment, and incident, the meagre 
detail of the historian. They became so popular in 
England, that, during the short interval betwixt the 
revival of the .stage and the appearance of Shnks-* 
peurc, the most part of the English nionnrelyi hud 
livinl and died upon the stage ; and it is well-known, 
that almost all nis historical plays were ig;w written 
by him, upon the plan of old dramatic chronicles 
which already existed. 

But the niiscellnneous ai||dicnce which crowded to 
the vernacular theatre at its revival in Europe, were 
of that rank and intellect which is apt to become 
tired of a serious subject, and to dciiiand that a la- 
niontahlo tragedy should be intermingled with very 
pleasjint mirth. The poets, obligM to cater for all 
tastes, seldom failed to insert the humours of some 
comic character, that the low or grotesque scenes 
in which he was engaged, might serve ns a relief to 
the graver passages of the Drama, and gratify the 
taste of those spectators who, like Christofero Sly, 
tired until the foul came on the stage again. Hence 
Sir Philip Sidney’s censure on these dramatists, 
“ how all their plays he neither right tragedies nor 
right comedies, mingling kings with clowns; not 
because the matter so carrieth it, but to thrust in 
the clown, by head and shoulders, to play a part in 
magestical matters, with neither decency nor dis- 
cretion, so thaPneithur the admiration and coniniis- 
seration, nor the right sportful ness, is by their mon- 
grel tragic comedy attained.” {Defence of Poesie, 
Sidney’s Arcadia^ edit. 1627, p. S6:3.) ”If we mark 
then* well,” he concludes, ” funerals and horn-pipes 
seldom match daintily together.” 

The historical plays led naturally into another 
class, which may bo called Romantic Dram.'is, 
founded upon popular poems or fictitious narratives, 

' as the former were on real history. Some of these 
were borrowed from foreign nations, ready drama- 
tized to t|c hand of the borrower; others were 
founded on the plans which occurred in the almost 
innuneranle npvels and romances which we had 
made our own by translation. “ 1 may boldly say 
it,” says Gosson, a recreant play-wright who at- 
tacked his former profession, because 1 have seen 
it, that the Palace qf Pleasure, the Golden Aase^ 
the Elhiaf^ian Ilisiory^ Amadis of Prance^ the 
RouwFTablt^ BAiedie Comedies in Latins Prendi^ 
JtaXiany and Spanish^ have been thoroughly ran- 
sacked to furnish the playhouse in London.” But 
it was not to be supposca that the authors would 
confine themselves to stricter rules in pieces founds 
upon Italian and Spanish novels, or upon romances 
of chivalry, than they had acted upon in the histo- 
ries. Every circumstance which tended to loosen 


where super^ded, at least in popular estiniation, the 
severe and simple model of the Glmical Drama. 

It happened that in England and Spain, in parti- 
cular, the species of composition which was most 


mdepenfient of critical regulation was supported by 
the mrat brilliant display of genius. Lopez de Ve- 
ga and Calderon rushed on the stage with their 
hasty and hiah-cqlourcd, but glowing productionsi 
fresh from the mint of imagination, and scorning 
that the cold art of criticism should weigli them in 
her bnlanre. ^ The taste of the Sponiards has been 
proverbially inelined to the wild, the romantie,«Bnd 
the chivalrous; and the audience of their bards 
would not have parted with one striking scene, 
however inqrtvlcial'kr introduced, to have gained for 
their favourites the ffi-aise'of Aristotle and all his 
commentators. Lopez do Veen himself was not ig- 
norant of critical ililcs ; but he pleads the taste of 
his countrymen as an apology for neglecting those 
restrictions which ho^had observed in his earlier 
studies. 

“ Yet true it ii I too have written playa, , 

TIm wiflor tew. wlio judpo with gkiH, iiiii[)it imuc *, 

But wiicii 1 aeu liuw aliownnil noiiatiiKiu liniwx 
Tiio cni\vd*a. and, mon* than all, tliu inir’a upplaunc , 

Whfi Htill an- forward witli indiilp nt ragu 
To Muni-tion cve-ry monster of the statp; ; 

1, doom 'll, to writii tlio pulilir. taslo to lot, 

Ri'HUioc the Imrhiiniuii iIp-sh 'tu lu vain to quit ; 

I liK-k up every rule iM-fiirc 1 writi*, 

PluatiM aiul Teruncu boiiiRli irum my siaht, 

I^jKt rape shcnild tmirh thi-se iiyurnil wils to join, 

Aiul ifit-ir dunil) lNN)ks rrv shiiiiicon works liku mine. 

To vu'par siioidanis, tlti-n. 1 frainu niy play, 

WrilinR at eiisi* ; fur, sini-p thf piihlic imy, 

'Tim jiitft, mi-tiiinks, wc liy timir roiiipiiss steer. 

Ami v%nti‘ llio muiMtuiso Unit tlioy lovu to hi-ar.” 

Loud Hoi.i.ano's Life v Lope dc Vetea, p. l<'3. 

The Spanish noniedii>n of intrigue also went astray, 
as far us tli^ir roman tie tragedies, from the classi- 
cal path. In fad, these new representations were 
infinitely mure captivating from their vivacity, no- 
velty, and, above all, from their reflecting the actual 
spirit of the time, and holding the mirror up to na- 
ture, than the cold imitations which the leurned 
wrote ill emulation of the Classic Drama. The 
one class are existing and living pictures of tho 
times in which the authors li^-cJ ; the others, the 
cold resurrection t>f the lifeless corpses which had 
long slumbered in the tomb of antiiiiiity. 'J’he spi- 
rit of chivalry, which so long lingered in Spain, 
breathes through tho wild niiu often extravagant 
genius of hi'r poets. The hero is bravo and loyal, 
and true to his niis^css : 

A knif^lit of kivc, who never broke u vow. • 

Lovers of this description, in whoso minds the sex- 
ual passion is sublimated into high and romantic 
feeling, make a noble contrast with the coarse and 
licentious Grci‘k or Roman, whose passion turns 
only on the difficulty of purchasing his, mistress’s 
person, but who never conceives the slmhtest ap- 
prehension concerning the state of her anections. 

That the crowd might have their loud laugh, a 
ffrazioso or clown, usually a servant of the hero, is 
in the Spanish Drama uniformly introduced to make 
sport. Like KeinporTnrIetun, famous in the clown’s 
part before the time of Shukspearo, this personage 
was permitted to fill up his part with extemporary 
jesting, not only, on the perfonners, but with the 
audience. This irregularity, with others, seems to 
have been borrowed by the English stage from that 
of Spain, and is the license which Hamlet condemns 
in hiB instructions to thn players : ” And let those 
,that be your clowns speak no more than is set down 
for them ; for there bo of them that will themselves 
laugh, t^ sqt on%ome quantity of barren spectators 
to laugh too, though, in the meantime, some neces- 
sary question ofithe play be then to be considered 
that’s villainous, and shows a most pitiful ambition 
in the fool that uses it.” 

The bald simplicity of the ancient plot was, in 
like manner, contrasted to disadvantage with the 
intricacies, involutions, suspense, and bustkof Spa- 
nish intri^ upon the stage. Hence the boast of 
one of their poets, thus translated by Lord Holland i 
*' Inventkm, interest, sprightly tnme in pleyi, 

Bey whet thM will, era Bpejn’e peculier praine 


Hence nets end ecenre her fertile if^ amm, 
VpknawB. unrinU-i. ^ 
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While we admire the richness of fancy disfylayed in 
the Spanish pieces, it is impossible, in an ace of re- 
finement, to avoid oeinK shocked by their wilful and 
extravacant neglect of every thing which can add 
probability to the actiop of their Drama. But the apo- 
logy for this license is well pleaded by Lord Holland. 

Without dwelling on tlie expulsion of the Cho- 
ruB,<i(a most unnatural and inconvenient machine,) 
the niodcrns, by admitting a complication of plot, 
have introduced a greater variety of incidents and 
character. The province ofaiiWentlln is cnlniged; 
new passions, or at ledht new forms of the same 
passions, are brought within the scope of dramatic 
poetry. Fresh sources of interest are opened, and 
additional powers of imagination called into acti- 
vity. Gan we then deny wlmt extends its jurisdic- 
tion, and enhances its interest, to bo an improve- 
ment in an art whose professed object is to stir the 
passions by the imitation of buinan actions ? In 
saying this, I do not mean to justify the breach of 
decorum, the neglect of probaoiliiv, the anachro- 
nisms and other extravagances of the founders of 
the modern theatre. Because the first disciples of 
the school were not models of perfection, it docs 
not follow that the fundamental maxims were de- 
fective. The rudeness of their workmanship is no 
proof of the inferiority of the material ; nor does 
the want of skill deprive them of the merit of ha- 
ving discovered the mine. The faults objected to 
them form no necessary part of the system they in- 
troduced. Their followers in every country have 
either completely corrected or graaiiajly reformed 
such abuses. Those who bow hot implicitly to the 
authority of Aristotle^ yet avoid such violent out- 
rages as are common m our early plays. And those 
who pique themselves qp the snict observance of 
hiR laws, betray, in the conduct, tne sentiments, the 
characters, and the dialogue of their pieces, (espe- 
cially of their comedie^) more resemblance to the i 
modern than the ancient theatre ; their code may ! 
bo Grecian, but tlgiir manners, Jn spite of them- 
selves, arc Spanish, English, or French. They may | 
renounce their pedigree, and even change their dress, ; 
but they cannot divest their features of a certain i 
family likeness to their poetical progenitors.” ' 

In France the irregularities of the revived Dra- 
ma were of a lower cpmplexion^' for, until her stage 
was rftfined by Corneille, and brought under its pre- 
sent strict rrgime, it was adorned by but little talent ; 
a circumstance which, amongst others, may ac- 
count for the case with which she subjected herself 
to critical rules, and assumed the yoke of Aristotle. 
Until, she submitted to the Grecian forms and re- 
atrictions, there is but little interesting in the history 
of her stage. 

England adopted the historical and romantic Dra- 
ma with ardour, and in a state scarce more limited 
by rules than that oft Spain herself. Her writers 
aeem early to have ransacked Spanish literature ; 
for the union of the countries during the short reign 
of Mary, nay even their wars under Klixnbetli and 
Philip, made them acquainted with each other. The 1 
Spaniards had the start in the revival of the Drama. 1 
Ferrex and Perrex^ our earliest tragedy, was first i 
presimted in 1661 and Gammer GurtoiCs Neidlt, I 
pur first comedy, in 1676 ; whereas Lopez de Vega * 
I who was not by any means the earliest Spaniel 
dramatist) died m 1662, leaving his stage stocked 
with his mmimcrable productions, lb which his con- 
temporaries had not failed to add their share. Thus, 
so soon as the stage of Britain was^ far advanced 
as to be in s capacity of borrowing, that of Spain 
offered a fund to which her authors could have re- 
course; and, in fact, the Spanish Drama continued 
to be ,a mine in which the British poets collected 


ence, arose that earlier attempt at show and specta- 
cle, at combats and marvellousiincidentB. which, 
though with very poor means of representauon, our 
early dramatic poets loved to produce at the Bull or 
the Fortune playhouses. The extravagance of their 
plots, and the poor afiorta by which they endeavour- 


ed to represent show and procession, did not escape 
the censure of Sir Philip Sidney, who, leaning to the 
critical reformation which was already taking place 
in Italy, would gladly have seen our stage reduced to 
a more classical model. 

“It is faultie,” says that gallant knight, “both in 
place and time, the two neccssarie companions of all 
corporall actioiu. For the stage should alway pre- 
sent but one place : and the uttermost time presup- 
posed in it should diee both by Aristotle's precept, 
and common reason, but one day ; there ore both 
manydayes and many places inartincially imagined. 
But if it be so in Odrboduke^ bow much more in all 
the rest I vi^ere you shall have Asia of the one side, 
and AffrUik^oi the other, and so many other under 
kingdomes, *that the plair when he comes in, must 
ever begin with telling where hee is, or else the talc 
will not be conceived. Now shall you have three 
ladies walki: to gather flowers, and then wee must 
belecvc the stage to bcc a garden. By and by wee 
henre newes of shipwrackc in the same place, then 
wee arc to blame if we accept it not fc-r a rocke. 
Upon the backc of that conies out a hideous mon- 
ster with fire and smoke, and then the miserable be- 
holders are bound to take it for a cave; while, in tho 
meantime, two armies flie in, represented with some 
•five or SIX swordes and bucklers, and then what 
hard, heart will •not receive it for a pitched field 1 
Now of time they are much more liberall; for ordi- 
narie it iB,c,that two young princes fall in love. After 
nmny traverses, shee is got with cliildc, delivered 
of a fairc boy ; he is lost, groweth a man, falleth in 
love, and is rcadic to ge^ another childe^ and all this 
in two hours space ; which how absurd it is in sense, 
even sense may imagine^ and art hath taught, and 
all ancient examples justified, and at this day the or- 
dinary players in Italy will not err in.” 

Italy, referred to by Sir Philip Sidney, as the cra- 
dle of the reformed Drama, had had her own age of 
liberty and confusion ; her mysteries, her moralLties, 
her historical, and her romantic Dramas. But the 
taste for the ancient and classical stage was still 
rooted in the country where it had flourished, and 
Tnssmo is acknowledged as the father of the regular 
Drama. The Sophonisba of this learned prelate is 
praised by Voltaire as the first regular tragedy which 
Europe had seen after bq many ages of Darbarisiii 
Po |)0 has added his tribute. 

When lenminir, afier the lon« Gnthic nirht. 

Fair o'er the western world renew’d its light 
Witfi arts arising, yoplionisba rose, « 

Tlw tragic muse returning wept her woes ; 

P'V* yr the Italian scene first Inam'd to glow. 

And I lie first tears For her were taught to flow. 

This tr^c^ was represented at Rome in the year 
1515. The Greek model is severely observed*, and 
the author has encumbered his scene with a Ghonis. 
It has some poetic beauties, and is well calculated to 
rccqmmcnd the new or rather revived system on 
which it was written. La Rosmonda of Rucellcri 
was written about the same time with Sophanisba : 
and, after these pieces, tragi-comediei^ histories, and 
romantic Dramas, were discarded, andF succeeded 
by tragedies upon a regular classical model : written 
m v^jTsc, having.five acts, and generally a Chdrus. 

. Notwithstanding their rigorous attention to the an- 
cient model, the modern Uagic poets of Italy have 
not been very successful in arresting the attention 
of their countrymen. They are prais^ rather than 
folIpwod.S and the stern and unbending composition 
of Amort, while it has given a tone of rude and stoi- 
cal dignity to his Dramas, has failed in rendering 
them attractive. They frequently please in the closet ; 
but the audience of modern days requires to be kept 
awake by something more active, more bustling, 
more deeply interesting, than the lessons of the 
schools ; and a poet of high fiincy has written in 
some measure in vain, because he has mistaken the 
spint of his age. The tri^c actors also, whatever 
excellent they may attain to in their art, do not 
attract the same consideration, attentian, and respect, 
as in France or England ; and they who are the 
diTMt authors of a measure so nearly connect^ 
with qur noblest and best feelings, occupy a nnk 
suboidmate to the performen at the opera. 
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It 19 only as a modification of the Dram^ that we eminent ^xTson, with more consideration for human 
here propose to touch upon that entertainment of infirmity than some saints i)f our own day, "'ut 
Italian growth, hut known by importation in every ntettsmrius ad convtrsatiuncm vit<D Aumance; ad 
civilizedkin^om of Europe. These kingdoms have omnia autem qua »unt utilia con tersntioni humanta 
often rivalled each other in the rewards held forth deputari possunt aliqua ofliria lidta: et idtdetiam 
to musical nerformcra, and encouraged their merit offkium. hUtrinmim quod ordinatnr ad. solatium 
by a degree of^rofuaion, which has had the effect hominibus ejchibendum^ non cst secundum se illi^ 
of rendering the professors petulant ^capricious, and citum^ nec sunt hisirioncs in statu pcccatit dum- 
unmanageable. Their high emoluments are nut modo moderate hido nfantur; id cst, non utSido 
granted, or their caprices siibitiittcd to, without a aliyuibus Uliritis verbis ret furiis, ad ludtim, U 
degree of pleasure in some degree corresponding to non adliibendaiudumi vtaoliis ct tanporibus untebi^ 
the expense and the sufibrance; and it is in vam tis,nnde Wi qiti modfrute^is subveniunt, non pec- 
'for the admirers of the legitiniafe Drama to prctcnli cant, sed juste /iiciynt mcrccdt m luinUtcrii corum 
that such is not obtained. Voltaire liM with more eis tribuendo, Ktrticct I). Aueiist. super. Jtian. 
justice confessed, that probably the beat imitation dicit quod donare res suas hislrionibus vitium est 
of the ancient stage was to be found m the Italian immane, hoc intcllidimlcbet dc. illis qui dant bislri- 
tragic Ofjera. The recitative resembled the musical onibus qui in ludo nluntur Utiiitis, vet de itiis qui 
declamation of the Athenians, and the choruses, su/nrjluc sua in tales consumunt, mm tie iltis his- 
which arc frequently introduced, whdn properly trionibus qui modentte ludo vtnnturj* ' 

combined with the subject, approach to those of the Saint Anthony gives liis snnciion to Saint Tho- 
Greeks, as funning a contrast, by the airs which mas on this point : " liistrionuUs ars, (ptia dcser- 
they cxecifte, to the recitative, or modulated dia- rit humanat recreation! qua: ncressuria est vita: 
loguc of tho scene. Voltaire instances the tragic hominis secundum A "J'/wmam, de sc non est iUi- 
operas of Metastasio in particular, as approaching cita, et dc ilia arte vivere non cst prohibitum.''^ (S. 
in beauty of diction, and truth of sentiment, near to Antonii^s in 3 part, sua: Sumintc, til. iii. cop. 4.) 
the ancient simnlicity ; and finds an apology even Saint Anthony, indeed, adds the reasonuhle restric- 
for the detached airs, (so fatal tp probability,) in thcl tion, that no clergyninii should play Harlequin, 
beauty of the poetry and the perfection of the giusie. and that Punch should not exhibit in the church. 
And although, as a critic and man of cultivated Under this venerable authority these Miini went 
taste, this author prefers the regular, nobliv and sc- on and nourished. Other cliaraetcrs enlarged their 
vere beauties of the classic stage, to the encniinate little Drama. The personages appeared in masks, 
and mcrctricioiis clianns of the opera, still he eon- **Kach uf those,” sa>H Mr. VValKor, “ was origin- 
clutlca, that, with all itsdekicts, the sort of enchant- ally intended as a kiiul of characteristic represeiita* 
rneiir which results from the brilliant intermixture tion of some particular Italian district or town, 
of scenery, chorus, darming, iiiusio, dn'ss, and deco- Thus Panta/onewtiHH Vemdiaii merchant; Dottore, 
ration, subjects even tue genius of criticism ; and a Hologiiose plijJiciaii ; Spariento, a Ncupolitaii 
that the most siihlirne tragedy, and most artful brnggauoeiu ; /^uZ/ici/ic/Zr/J a wag ofApiilia ; Gian- 
coiiiody, will not he so fremiently revisited by the and CeriW/o, two clowns of Gnlabrin; Gel- 

same individual as an indilVcrcnt opera. We may somino, a Roiiinn beau ; Betlramc, a Milanese siin- 
add the experience of London to the testiuioriy of pleton; //r£ir/fe//ri, nFeniresepimp; and Ar/^rrAmo, 
this great critic ; and, indeed, were it possible tliot a blundering servant of Horg«iio. Each uf theso 
actors could frequently be procured, possessed of nersonagos was diad in n peciniar dress; each had 
the powers of action and of voice, which were uni- his peculiar mask ; and each spoke tho dialect of 
tod in Grassini, it would be impossible to deny to the place he represented. Kesidi^s these, and a few 
the opera the praise of being an ariiusemciit as ex- other such personages, of which at least four were 
quisite in point of taste, as fascinating from show introduced in each play, tliere were ihe Amvrofioa 
and music. But ns the musical parts uf the eater- or Innamorutos ; ^liat is, some men and women 
tainnient arc predominant, every thing else has been who acted serious parts, with Bnieraldiiia. Colom- 
too often sacrificed to the caprice of a composer, bina, Spilletia, and other females, who played tho 
wholly ignorni^ in every art save his own ; and the parts of serveutns or waiting- maids. All these spoke 
mean and paltry dialogue, which is used us a vein- Tuscan or Roman, and wore no masks.” KKsaay 
de for the music, is become 'proverbial to express on the Revival of the Drama in Italy, p. 249.) 
nonsense and insanity. The piiteea noted by this class of actors were called 

The Italian comedy, as well as their tragedy, Commedia deW arte, and were congenial to the 
boaefis its regular descent from classical times. Like taste of the Italians, with whom gesticulniion and 
the comedy of Menander, it introduces dramatU per- buffoonery are natural attributes. Their Drama was 
sonte. whose characters are never varied, and some of the most simple kind. Each of the actors was 
of whom are suppo.sed to be directly descended from already possessed of hia dramatic character, which 
tho ancient J^mi of the Atellanian fables. Such was as inalienable ns bis dress, was master of tho 
an origin is claimed for tho celebrated Harlequin, dialect he was to use, and had his imagiiintioii and 
and for tho no less renowned Puncinello, our Eng- memory stored with all the characteristic jests, or 
lish Punok, both of whom retain the character of /a^z£ ns they w'ereternicil,pf3Culior to the personage 
jesters, coovards, wags, and buffoons, proper to the ho represented. All that the author had to do was 
Sanhio of the Romans. It is believed of these wor- to invent the skeleton of a plot, which should bring 
thies, that they existed before the time of Plmitiis, his ehoracters into dramatic situation with respect 
and continued to play their frolics during the middle to each other. The dialogue suited to the occasion 
ages, when the legititiAtc Drama was unknown, was invented by the players, just as ours invest their 
For the foipi^r fac^ sculpture, as well as tradition, parts with the proper gesiiires and actions. This 
is^ppeftlccT to by, Italian antiquaries, who have dis- skeleton lyid tlse name of scenario, and the precise 
covered the representation of these grotcsiiuc cha* action as well as the dialogue was filled up by tho 
racters upon the Etruscan vases. ^ In support of the performers, eiliier impromptu, or in consequence of 
latter averment, the pave authority of ^ Saint Tho- previous arrangement and premeditation. This spe- 
mas Aquinas is appealed to, who, wc rejoice to find, cies of comedy was extremely pojmlar, especially 
thsught Harlequin and Punch no unlawfuf company among the lower class of spectators. It was often 
in fitting tiniesind place.* hudus, says that adopted as an ainiisernent in good society, and bv 

* '• sport is necpsiiaiy to tlie usual intcrcourso of human life : genius ; and Flamineo iie la 8c|||a has left 

ami. whatever things are so, necessary, have their Inwfhl uses, and • . . ..... 

therefiuu, the occupation of stam-iilaycn intended tor tho solaco' idayKn, yet I unditrstand it to he said oxclusivnly of those who 
ment uf mankind, is not in ilsidf unlawful, nor are the aeturs in a Irestow thuir Imunty on such actors as u<ie uriiatvlul cxiiressiona 
state of sin, proviiliiig that they use their sport with miMieratiun ; or actions in exercising their art. or of such as %vurironly waste 
that is, not usiiit any unlawful words or actions in their diversion, their sulistnnce on inch expemliturp ; but not to lie simken or 
and not iinMlucing ln»*ir sisirt in iinlji wful limes and circumstan- mofiemto rewards given to actors » ho exercise their art with pro- 
ees. Hence, it follows that tlMiso who sufiport thcin do not oom- priety." 

mit Hin. hut act Ivjiiestly in p lyiiiir » hem tim n‘wml pt their service. ♦ Tlie art of staee- playing, Ronlinp tf Sa ml fhomas, is not 
And, iiitbifu«i. .-uni Augustus hath siud, in his ^riinentary i... in itself unlawful, nor is it tomiihion to live ihiTiiliy, seeing thaiit 
Saint John, that it is a great aiu to g|vo one ■ etrocts to stage* Uniils to human leciuatiun, which is necessary to human uw. 
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about fifty such uenarios adapted for rraresentation. 
The fasliion even found its into England, and 
probably the part of Master Punch, who first ap- 
pcaretl in the character of the Vice of the English 
morality, was trustod to the improvisatory talents 
of the actor. Mr. DTsraeli, a curious ns well as 
elegant investigator of ancient literature, has shown, 
thiit nt least one scheme of a Commedia deW arte 
has been preserved to us. It is nuhlished in the 
Variorum edition of ShakBpoare,J)ut remains un- 
explained by ihn commcntiM^i^ii. Sliich comedies, it 
is evident, could rcqnir? no higher merir in the com- 
poser than the imagining and Vkctching a few comic 
situations ; the dialogue and diction was all intrusted 
to the pi a vers. 

The Italians, however, became early possessed of 
a regular comedy, which engrossed the admiration 
of the mor(» cultivated clnsses of society. Hihbiciia’s 
comedy, entitled La Cahiudra, is oomposi*d in imi- 
tation of the Dramas of Terence and Plautus. It 
was first acted in 1400 . Iai Calamfra is remarka- 
ble not only for being the first Italinii comedy, hut 
also for the perfection *»f scenic dccorntioii with 
which it was ncconipnnied in the representation. It 
was followed by the productions of Ariostoniiid Tris- 
aino, and other antliors in the same line.* But it np- 
^ors from the efiorts used to support this style of 
Drama, that it did not take kindly root in the soil, 
and lacked that popularity which alone can nurse it 
freely. Various societies were formed under the 
whimsical titles of Gli Iiitron(th\ CHi fnsensnli^ and 
so forth, for the express purpose ofbri aging forward 
the regular Drama ; exertions which would cerfain- 
Iv have been unncces.sary, had the legitimate stage 
Tcccived that 8itpt>ort and encouragement which 
arises from general popylnrity. V 

Goldoni, in a Inter age, at once indulged his own 
fanciful goniiis and hisnnfiiral indolence, by reiiotin- 
ciiig the clnssifvil riileij, and endeavouring 'to throw 
into the old and native Italian A/oscAero/o the vari- 
ety and attributes tf the proper ^incdy. He adopt- 
CO Harlequin and the rest or his nierry troop in the 
characters which they held, and endeavoured to en- 
list them in the more regular service of the Drama ; 
just as free corps and partizans are sometimes new- 
modelled into battalions of the lino. This ingenious 
and lively writer retained all th<^ license of the Com- 
medm delV arte^ and all the immunities which it 
claimed from regular and classical rules ; hut instead 
of tnistiiig to the extempore jests and grotesque 
wit of the persons whom he introduced, he engaged 
them in dialogues ns w'cll ns plots, of his own inven- 
tion, which often display much humour and even 
pathos. It required, however, the richticss of a fan- 
cy like Goldoni’s to extract novelty and interest 
from a dramatic system in which so many of the 
actors held a fixed and prescriptive character, hard- 
Iv ndniittingof being varied. Accordingly, we do not 
find that the Italian stage is at present in a tnoyefiour- 
ishing condition than that of other modern nations. 

The revival of the regular Drama in France was 
attended with important consequences, owing to the 
nature of her government, the general use of her 
language throughout Europe, and the influence 
which, from her situation, she must necessarily 
bold over other nations. It is the boast of Paris 
that the regular classical Drama, banished fronq 
every other stage, found a safe and honourable re- 
fuge on her own. Yet France baarelimtantly con- 
fessed that she also had her hourof bafnarfsm. Her 
earlier, Drama was, borrowed, likc^ that of other 
epuntnes, from Spain, who, during the whole of the 
sixteenth and great pan of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, held such a formidable predominance in the 
European republic. While the classical stage was 
revivingin Italy and the historical and romantic 


to pieces by civil disco^ 1110 first French tragedy 
composed upon a regular plan was that of Mairef^ 
imitated from the SomonUha of Trissino ; and Ric- 
coboni boasts with justice, that whoever shall com- 
pare the Italian tragedy of the sixteenth century 
with that of the French of the same period, will 
find the latter extravagant and irregular, and the 


former alreadsniosseBsed of CTavity, dignity, and ro- 
gularity. The French, like the English, date the ex- 
cellence of their stage from one great author; and 
the illustrious name of Pierre Corneille aflbrds to 
their dramatic history the mighty landmark which 
Shakspeare gives to our own. 

Cardinal Richelieu, who had succeeded in esta- 
blishing uponr a broad basis the absolute power of 
the French monarch, was not insensible to the 
graces and oriianftiiita which the throne* derived 
from being surrounded by the Muses. He was him- 
jielf fond of poetry^ and even a competitor for the 
^lonours of the buskin. Me placed himself at the 
head of fii^ dramatic writers, to whom, on that ac- 
count, the public gave the title oiLea Cinq Auteura, 
All these arc deservedly forgotten excepting Cor- 
neille, of whose successful talent the Carditinl had 
the mealiness to evince no ordinary degree of jea- 
lousy. THe malevolence of that minister was enr- 
ried so far, tiint he employed the French Academy, 
whose complaisance must be recorded to their 
shame, to eriliinsc severely the Cid, ifle first, and 
perhaps the finest of Coriu-illc’s tragedies., Scude- 
rie, a favouritoof the Cardinal, buoyed by Richelieu’s 
favour, was able for some time to oaiance Corneille 
in the opinion of the public; hut his name is now 
sennvly known by any other eircuin stance than his 
impvdent and aiiaacioiis rivalry. This great man 
was not only surrounded by the worst possible mo- 
dels, butprifortiinatcly the authors of these models 
were, also favourites of the public, and of the all- 
powcrfid (’nrdinal ; yet Corneille vanquished the 
taste of his age, the competition of his rivals, and 
the envy of Biehclieii. 

Coriiiilie, like his predecessors, and like Roiitroii 
ill particular, borrowed liberally from tho Spanish 
theatre; hut nis own taste, regulated probably upon 
his siruiition, dictated an adherence to the classical 
model. ’J'hc French stage arose, it must he remem- 
hered, under tho protection of an absolute monarch, 
for whoso amusement tho poet laboured, and in 
whose presenee the Drama was performed. It fol- 
lowed as a natural conscciuence, that a more strict 
etiquette was exacted upon the sceme than had hi- 
therto been supposed applicable to a tnerejy pojiular 
aiiiusenient. A departure from regularity in tragedy 
was no longer a bold flight. A violation of deconmi 
ill comedy was no longer a broad jest. When 
the audience was dignified hy the iiresciicc of 
the monarch, the former hecatiie an impertinence, 
and the latter a gross and indecent insult. The 
muse of comedy was therefore bound over for her 
good behaviour ; and even her grave sister w'ns laid 
under such rules and restrictions as should ensure 
the decorum and dignity of her scene. • 

It was at this period that those classical fetters 
which are framed on the three unities were fashion- 
ed into form, and imposed on the French Drama. 
These are acknowledged by Corneille, in hisJEsany 
upon Dramatic PoetryAix the following short but " 
emphatic sentence:— "Jx observer tea unitta 
ttactiony de tieu^ et dejaur: peraonne iden douie'' 
The rule, as thus emphatically admitted ay the fiery 
Corneille, was equally binding upo4 the elegant Ra- 
cing and has felterecf the French stage iinul the pre- 
sent day. La Motte,” says Voltaire, '' a man of 
wit and talent, but attacheil to paradoxes^hus writ- 
ten in our rime against the doctrine of the Unities, 
but that literary heresy had net success.’' , « 

Upon these rules, adopted by the very first writer 
of eminence for the French stage, and subscribed to 
by all succ^ing dramatists, uepends the principal 
and long-disputed diflerence betwixt the Drama of 
France 'and those countries in which her laws of 
taste have been received ; and the^ stages of Spain, 
England, and modern Germany, where those criti- 
cal maxims have been controverted. In other 
words, the Unities projter to the Classical Drama 
have been found inapplicable to plays of an historical 
or romantic plan. It is, therefore^ n^essary to ex- 
amine with accuracy the essence and efifoct of those 
laws so often disputed with more obstinacy than li- 
berality. 

The arbitrary forms to which the French thus 
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Bubjected their theatre are, in their ffenoral purport, 
founded on good and sound rules of the criticul art. 
But, considered judicially and literally, the inter))n^ 
totioii put upon those unities by the French cntica 
must necessarily lay the dramatic author under re- 
straints equ|llv seirere and unnecessary, without af- 
fording any conesponding addition to the value of 
his work. The pedantry by which thsj' arc enforced. 




by , , , 

.which seldom fails to lower tha spirit, an9 destro]^ 
the temper of the soldier, without being of the 
slightest service to him in the niuiiientdff danger or 
the day of battle. • 

The first dramatic unity is that of Action; and, 
rightly understood, it is by far the most important. 
A whole, says Aristotle, is that which has a begin- 
ning, iniddle, and end. tn short, one strong concen- 
trated interest, upon which all siiburdiriate incidents 
depend, and to which they cuntributo, must pervade 
the piece, it must open with the coiiiiiienceirient of 
the play, evolve itself, and be progressive with its 
progress,— must be perpetually in sight and ever sta- 
tionary, until at length it ai rives at a catastrophe, by 
which it is ended and extinguished. In this rule, 
abstractedly eon sidcred, there is nothing but what is 
consistent with good sense and sonifd critieismj»The 
i)enod allowed for dramatic representation is not 
long, and will not admit of the episodical •rnnmenta | 
wlircb may be happily introduced into epic poetry. 
And as the resticssness or impn lienee of a theatrical 
fiiidienec is always one of itff marked characteristics, 
it has been observed, that iieitlierihe most aniiiinteu 
description, nor the in<wt beautiful poetry, can ever 
reconcile the spectators to those inartificial scenes 
in which the plot or aetion of the piece stands still, 
that the performers may say fine things. The intro- 
duction of an interest, separate and distinct from 
the main action of tli'^ play, has a still worse cfTeet; 
it diminishes the efTcet of the whole, and divides the 
attention of the audience;, as a pack of hounds, 
when in full pursuit, arc ini])edea and puzzled by 
starling a fresh object of chase. 

Vet even this rule must be liberally considered, 
if we would allow dramatic authors that fair room 
and exercise for their talents, wh'ch gives rise to the 
noblest display of genius in the art. Modem drama- 
tists are no longer, it must be remembered, limited to 
the simple ami severe uniformity of the ancient 
Drama, which fixed on one single event as its 
oi)ject, —made it the subject of the moral reflections 
of the Chorus,— managed it hy the intervention of 
three, or at most five persons, and c<msu(iiieiitly pre- 
sentea a picture so limited in size and subject, that 
there was no difficulty in avoiding the intermixture 
of a foreign interest. The modern taste has opened 
the stage to a wider range of topics, which are^ at 
» the same time, more complicated in detail, depending 
on the agency of a variety of performers, and on the 
result of a succession of events. Such Dramas have 
indeed a uifity of action peculiar to themselves, which 
shouM pi^ominnte over and absorb every other. 
But although, like the oak, it should uplift itself oyer 
dll the neigiibouring underwood, its dignity is not in- 
jured by the presence imd vicinity of that which it 
overshadows. On the contrary, a succession of 
evefits tending to the. same end, if they do not divert 
the attention froniithe principal interest, cannot fail, 
by their variety and succession, to keep it fixed upon 
the business of the scene. 

To take an example. In the tragedy of Macbeth, 
a chain of varied and important events ib introduced, 
any one link of which might be hammercaout into 
a DramiL on the severe and simple model of the 
Drama of ancient Greece. There is the murder of 
Duncan,— that of Banquo,— and the dethronement 
ami death of the tyrant ; all which are events com- 
plete of themselves, independent of each other, and 
yet included within one tragedy of five acts. But, 
nevertheless, this is never felt as a deficiency in the 

R crformance. It is to the character of Macbeth, to 
is ambition, guilt, remorse, and final puniahment, 
that the mind attuches itself dupng the whole play ; 


• » 

and thus the succession of various incidents, uncon- 
nected excepting by the relation they hear to the 
principal lH?r^unHge, far from distracting the atten- 
tion of the audience, continues to sharpen and irri- 
tate curio.sity till the curtain dcops over the fallen ty- 
rant. This IS not, indeed, a unity of actii»ri iftji ordiiig 
to the rule of Aristotle, or the observance of tho 
!« rcnch theatre ; but, in n higher point of view, it has 
oil the advantage which could possibly be derived 
from the severe^ adherence to the precept of Aristo- 
tle, with this %ddit^fal merit, that the interest 
never stiignates in dcolainiiriun, or is suspended by 
unnecessary iiialogi|^ 

It would in fact he easy to show, tlnit the unity of 
action, in its strict sense, may trcquently l)e an un- 
natural as well as a ciitifiiroiia restruiiu on the genius 
of the poet. In the course of niiturc, an insulated 
action seldom exists, of a nature proper to trniisfbr 
to the stage. If, indeed, the play is fomuh'd on some 
single inytliolngical fable, or if the scene is laid in 
some early stage of society, when man as yet re- 
mained separated from his hind, and connected only 
with his petty tribe or family, the subject of a plot 
may be chosen where tho agency of a very few per- 
sons, and these naturally connected together, may, 

, without foNugii or extraneous ossi.stanee, nflord mat- 
ter for a tragedy. But, in the actual coiirso of tJio 
peo))led world, men are so crowded together, and 
their iiiovernents dejicnd so much upon impulses 
foreign to themselves, that the action must often 
tippetir multiplied and complicated, and nil thnt tho 
fiulhor can do is, to preserve the iiitcresl uniform 
and undivided. Its progress may be likened to that 
of a brook tliroiigh beautiful scenery. A judicious 
improver of the landscape would be certainly desi- 
rous to iiiakt‘ its cjlirse visjjilc, but not to cut oil' its 
beautiful iinilidutiona, or to compel it into ti straight 
chaiineL He would follow the course of nature, and 
neither alfcet to cuno<»nl the smaller rills by wliieh 
the stream was fed, nor bring them so much in 
view ns to deprive jhe principnl«)bject of its conse- 
qitence. Wo admit the difficulty inseparable from 
inc dramatic nrt, and must grant, that the author 
runs some risk of losing sight of the main interest 
of the piece, by dwelling upon the subordinate acces- 
sories; but we contend, that the attention of tho 
audience is still rnov likely to be fatigued by a bald 
and simple plot, to which, during tlie course iff five 
acts, there must belong much speaking and little 
progress. And, in point of common sense and coin- 
iiion feeling, that piece must always prcsfiil unity of 
aetion which has unity of interest and feeling ; which 
fixes the mind of the audience upon one train of 
thought and passion, to which every occurrence in 
tho Drama verges ; and wliicli is consummated and 
wound up hy the final catastrophe. 

The second dramatic unity is that of Time, about 
which tho critics of various nations have disagreed. 
If tak(q;i in its strict and proper sense, it means that 
the time occupied by the representation, should not 
exceed that siipposcil to be consumed in the action 
represented. But even Aristotle extends the duration 
of the aetion to one revolution of the sun, and Cor- 
neille extends it to thirty hours, which is, to the 
actual period of representation, as ten to one. Boi- 
Icau, a snpereminent authority, thus lays down the 
jfule for the unities of time and place 


Quo h lieu dc la iceno y unit fixe et maiquo 
Uii Ilimriir, anna peril, ucla 
Put laiGRonQ 


leu PircilufH, 

cn un j»ur nmremie tins aiiiioni. 

La miiivent Jc Henjtf d'un miocfaclo grumier. 

EnlHnl iiu premier acte, ent liariiun ou demier. 

Mum nuus, que la naiaon a bch restea r niragc. 

Noua viiuluna qu'avcn nrt rnctiun ne monuee : 

Qu'en un lieu, qiiVn tin juur, un ncul fait a'^eompli 
Tieniio juaqu’a la fin le Theatre lenipli. 

It has been triumphantly remarked, thnik 
yielding up file strict letter of the precept— in allow- 
ing the three hours employed in acting a piny to be 
multiplied into twenty-four or thirty— the critjcs have 
retained a great lyoportion of the inconvenience of 
this famous rule, while they sacrificed its principle, 
and any advantage attacned to its observance. 
The only benefit supposed to be aitachcd to this uni- 
ty is that of probability. Wc shall not at present 
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inquire whether this is worth preserving, at the cost 
of inipjsing heavy restrictions on dramatic genius. 
But granting the alTirmative, probability is as much 
violated by compressing the events of twenty-four 
hours in^ a period of only three, as if the author 
had exercised the still greater license of the English 
and Spanish theatres. There is no charm in the re- 
volution of the sun, which circumscribes, within that 
particular period, the events of a Drama. When the 
magic circle drawn around the autlw by the actual 
date of representation ia. on c& obliterated, the argu- 
ment grounded upon probabiliity falls ; and he may 
extend his narrative iinconfim^by any rule, except 
what may be considered as resolving itself into the 
Jinity of action. A week, a month, a year, years -mav 
be included in the course of ino Drama, jiruvidcd af- 
ways the poet has power so to rivet the nttciitioii of 
the audience on the passing scene, that the lapse of 
time shall pass unregarded. I'hero must be none of 
those marked pauses which force iiiiuii the specta- 
tor’s attention the breach of this unity. Still less 
ought the judicious dramatist to permit his piece to 
(.•mirace such a space of time, as shall necessarily 
‘produce the change on the persons of the charac- 
ters ridiculed hy Hoilcaii. The extravagUnt con- 
duct of the plot III the Winter's ''rale hak gone far . 
to depreciate that Drama, wliit'h, in passages of de- 
taciied beauty, is inferior to none ot .Shakspeare’s, 
111 the opinion of the best judges. It might perhaps 
be iinprtivcd in acting, by performing the three first 
acts as a play, and the fourth and fifth as an after- 
piece. Vet, even ns it is now acted, who is it that, 
notwithstanding the cold objection arising out of 
Ilia breach of iiiiilir, witnesses, without delight, the 
exquisite contrast betwixt the coprt and the hamlet, 
the fascinating and simple elcgrt.ice of Perdita. or 
the witty rogueries of Autolycua? The poet is too 
powerful for the critic, and we lose the exercise of 
our Judgment m the warmth of our admiration. 

ITic faults of Shakapeaie, or of his age, we do not, 
however, recommftid to the ivodcrn drniriatist, 
whose modesty will certainly place him in his own 
estimation far beneath that powerful niagicinii, 
whose art could fascinate us even by means of de- 
foririity itself. But if, for his own sake, the author 
ought to avoid such gross violations of dramatic rule, 
the public, for theirs, ought n')t*‘.o tie him down to 
such severe limitations as must crami), at least, if 
they do not destroy, his jiowcr of aflbrrling them 
pleasure. ^ If the whole live acts are to be coinprc.s- 
Bcd wilhm the space of twenty-four hours, the 
events niust, in the general case, be cither so much 
crowded mion each other as to detent the very pro- 
bability which it is the purpose of this law to priv 
serve ; or, many of them, being supposed to have 
happened before the commencement of the piece, 
must bo detailed in narrative, which never fails to 
have a bad effect on the stage. 

The same objections apply to the rigid cuforre- 
mciit of the third unity, that of Place; and, indeed, 
the French authors have used n’spcciing it the 
license of relaxing, in practice, the severity of their 
thepry. They have frcqnentlv irifriiigwl the rule 
which they alfiriii to he inviolable; and their flexible 
creed iiermits the place to be changed, provided tlie 
audience are not transported out (if the city where 
the scene is laid. This mitigntinii of (lociriup, iik« 
that grained in the unity of rime, is n virtual resig- 
nation of the principle contended Vor..<.L(4j us exa- 
mine, however, upon what that principle is fouiidcxl. 

The rule, which prohibits the slfifting the scene 
durum the period of pcrforiiinn(*e, whs borrnw’ed by 
the French from the ancients, without considering 
the peculiar circumstances in which it arose. First, 
We have seen already that, during the ancient Dra- 
ma, theirs was no division into acts, and that the 
action was onlv suspended during the songs of the 
Chorus, who themselves represented a certain class 
of personals connected with the scene. The 
stage, dierefore, was always tillcA ; and a supposed 
change of place would have implied the violent im- 
probability, that the whole Chorus were transported, 
while in the sight of the spectators, and employed 
in the discharge of their parts, tef the new scene of 


action. Secondly, There is evidence that in the 
Eumenides of J^schylua. and the Ajax of Sopho- 
cles, the scf'no is actually changed, in defiance ol 
the presence of the Chorus; and a much neater 
violation of probability is incurred than could have 
taken place in a modern theatre, where, rbefore every 
change of scene, the stage is emptied bf the perform- 
ers. Thirdly, The ancients were less hardly press- 
ed by this ru’e than^the modern writers. From the 
dimensions of their theatres, and the size of their 
stages^ the place of action was considerably larger, 
qnd might be held include a widiu* extent than, 
ours. The climate of Greece admitted of many 
things bcin/K transacted with propriety in the open 
air; and, finally, they had a contrivance for display- 
ing the interior of a house or temple to the audience, 
which, if not an actual change of scene, was adapt- 
ed to the sr me purpose. 

If this long litigated question, therefore, is to be 
disposed of by precedent, we have shown that the 
rule of the ancients was neither absolute, nor did 
the circumstances of their stage correspond with 
those of ours ; to which it may he acMeci, that the 
simple and inartificial structure of their plots sel- 
dom rcciiiired a change of scene. But, surely, it is 
of less cciiisoqucnce merely to ascertain what w'ns 
the practice of tjie 'incients, than to consider how 
far sftch practice is fuiind(,‘d upon truth, good taste, 
and general effect. Granting, therefore, that the 
supposed (!lll^ion, whi(‘h transports the spectator to 
the actual scene of action, really exists, let us in- 
quire whether, in sacrificing the privilege of an occa- 
sional change of scene, 'w'c do not run the risk' of 
shocking the spectator, and disturbing his delight- 
ful dreams, by other absurdities and irnprobahili- 
ticR, attendant necessarily on a scrupulous adhe- 
rence to this restriction. 

If the action is always to pass in the scene, “some 
place of general resort must bi; adopted, a hall, an- 
teroom, or the Iiki>. It can seldum be so fortunate- 
ly selected but that much must he necessarily dis- 
cussed there, which, in order to preserv(‘ any appear- 
ance of probability, should be tran.sacted elsewhere ; 
that niany pi'rsons must be introduced, whose pre- 
sence in that particular placo must nr>pcnr iiniiatu- 
rnl ; and that much must be done there, which the 
very circumstances of the piece render totally ab- 
surd. Dennis has applied these ohservatiuiis with 
great force, and at the same time with great bitter- 
ness, in his critkpie upon Cato, w'hi"h Johnson has 
quoted at length in his Life of Addison. The scene, 

It must be reini'nihered, is laid, during the wholo 
Drama, with scrujailous attention to the classical 
nde, in the great hall of Cato’s jmlacc at Utica. 
Here the conspirators lay their i>lois, the lovers car- 
ry on their intrigues; and vet Benipronius, with 
great mconsistency, digiiiscs himself as Juba, to ob- 
tain entrance into this vestibule, which was coni- 
iiHin to all. Here, Cato retires to moralize, and* 
eliides his son for inte.rnipiing, him, and, althoi ’f?h 
he goes out to stab himsclt, it is to this place that 
he iH brought hack to die. All this affords a striking 
roof how genius and taste can be fetlerdd and cm- 
arr# 8 Pcd by a too pedantic absci Vance of rules. 
Let no one suppose that the ini’onvenicnccs arisin)^ 
from the i igid observance of the unity of place, occur 
in the trngecjy of Cato alone ; they might, in that 
caw,, be attributed to the inexperience or wnitt of 
skill in the author. The tragedies of Corn Jlie and 
Raciiic Hlfoni examples enough that the authors 
foiiiHf themselves compelled to violate the rules ol 
prohahihty and common sense, in order to adhere to 
those oiwVrisiotle. In the tragedy of Cinna, for ex- 
nmnle, the scene is laid in the Emperor's cabinet ; 
and, m that very cabinet, competed, doubtless, by 
the laws of unityr Amelia shouts forth aloud her reso- 
lution to assassinate the Emperor. It is there, too, 
that Maximus and Cinna confide to each other all 
the st'crcts of their conspiracy; and it is there, where, 
to render the impropriety more glaring, Cinna sudden 
ly reflects upon the rashness of his own conduct 

A mil, (lani ce poloii on pent rnnii f(mutpr ; 

Kt nniii parloiiH itcnit-^tre avec; trap d’imjinidcnce, 

Darn un lieu in incl prupre S notro coiifuleuco. 
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R would be an invidious, but no difficult task, to ^ctatAr, a tone of fcelioK similar to that which «- 
mow that several of the che/s-d aurrea of the laied in his own bosom, ereJt was bodi^ forth by 
French Drama arc liable to similar objections j and his pencil, tongue, or pen. It is the artist’s object, 
that the awkward dilemmas in which the unity of in short, to tune the readers imagination to the same 
place involves them, arc far more likely to destroy pitch with his owm ; and to communicafa as well 
the illusion of the performance, than the ,mere as colours and words con do’ the same subfime sen- 
change of Sccfie would have done. But we refer the sations which had dictated his own compositions, 
reader to the Dramaturgie of Lqpsiiig upon this The tragedian attempts to attain this object, still 
cunpua topic. . , forcibly, because his art combines those of the 

The* mam question yet remftms behind, namely, poet, orator, and artist, by storming, as it were, the 
whether such an illusion is actually produced in the imagination tx ones mrutigh the eye and the ear. 


and 


minds of the audience bv the best acted play, as in- Uncloiibtedly, a Drn^a with such advantages, 

‘ duces them to suppose themselves witnessing a r^- with those of dressk/ and costume, approaches more 
|ity an illusion, in short ,so coniple]^ as to suifer nearly to actual relHity ; and, therefore, has a better 
interruption from the occasional extension of time, chance of attaining its object, especially when ad- 
or change of place, in the rxnirsc of the piece 1 We dressing the sluggish tind inert fancies of the multi- 
do not hesitate to say, that no such inipression was tude : although it may remain a doubtful question, 
ever produced on a sane understanding; and that whether, with all these means and appliances, minds 
the Parisian critic, in whose preseneff the unities of a high poetic temperature may not receive a more ' 
are never violated, no more mistakes Talma for Ne- lively impression from the solitary perusal, than fVom 
ro, than a London citizen identifies Kemble with the representation, of one of Shakspearc's plays. 
Ooriolanu^ or Kean with Richard 111. The ancients, Rut, to the most ignoront spectator, however unac- 
from the distojice of the stage, and their mode of custoincd to the trick of the scene, the excitement 


dressing and disguising their characters, might cer- 
tainly approach a step ncorcr to reality; and. pro- 
ducing on their stage, the very images of the deities 
they worshipped, speaking the Jangiiago which the^ 
accounted proper to them,, it is probable ^nt, to 
minds capable of high excitation, there might be a 
shade of this illusion in their represeiito^ons. The 
solemn distance of the stage, the continuous and 
uninterrupted action, kept the attention of the 
Greeks at once more closely rivetted, and more ab- 
stracted fnim surrounding circumstances. But, in 
the modern theatre, the rapid succession of inter- 
vals for reflection ; the well-known features of the 
actors; the language which they speak, differing 
freiiuenily from that which belongs to the age and 

country where the scene is laid -internipt, at every ^ 

turn, every approximation to the fantastic vision of reality of the apparition, yet he is no more able to 


which his fancy receives, falls materially short of 
actual ■ficntnl delusion. Even the sapient Partridge 
himself never thought of being startled at the appan- 
tion of the King of Denmark, which he knew to be 
only a man in a strange dress ; it was the terror so 
admirably expressed uy Garrick, which communi- 
cated itself to his feelings, and made him reverso 
the case of the fiends, anrl tremble without believing. 
Ill truth, t|)c effects produced upon this imaginary 
character, ns described by an excellent judge of hu- 
man nature, exhil>it, probably, the highest point of 
illusion to whic:h thcatricul exhibition can conduct 
a rational being. ^ In an agony of terror which made 
his knees knocK against each other, he never forgets 
that he is only witnessing a play. The presence of 
Mrs. Millar and his master assures him against the 


reality into which those writers who insist upon the 
strict observance of the unities, suppose the audience 
to be lulled. To use the nervous words of .lohn- 
son, “ It is false, that any representation is mista- 
ken for reality ; that any dramatic fable in its mate- 
riality was ever credible, or, for a single moment, 
was ever credited.” There is a conventional treaty 


subdue his terrors hy this cfitnfortahio reflection, 
than wo have beim to check our tears, although well 
aware that the Belvidera, with whose sorrows we 
sympathised, was no other than onr own iniinitnblo 
Mrs. Siddons. With, all our passions and all our 
sympathies, we arc still conscious of the ideal nha- 

- i ' meter that wliicli excites them ; and it is probably 

between the author and the audience, that, upon this ven^ consciousness of the unreality of tna scene, 
certain suppositmiis being granted by the laUcr, Ins that refines our sorrows into a melancholy, yet deli- 
powers of imagination shall he exerted for the cious emotion, nud extracts from it that bitterness 
amusement ofihc spectators. The postulates which necessarily connected with a display of similar misc- 


are demanded, even upon the French theatre, and 
under the strictest model, are of no ordinary magni- 
tude. Although the stage is lighted with lamps, 
the spectator must say with tho subjugated Catha- 
rine, 

I gmnt it ii the ran that ihinoi lo tnislit.” 

The painted canvass must pass for a landscape ; tho 


ry in octual life. 

If, therefore, no allusion subsists of a character to 
beaficctud by a change of scene, or by the prolonga- 
tion of the time beyond the rules of Aristotle, the very 
foundation of these unities is undermined : but, at 
the same time, every judicious author will use liberty 
with prudence. 

If wc are inclined to ascend to the origin of these 

1-1. I L. • .... I.- 


well known faces of the performers for those of an- celebrated ruies, we ought not to be satisded with tho 
cient Greeks, or Romans, or Saracens, and the tlixit of a Grecian critic, who wrote so many 
present time for many ages distant. He that sub- centuries ago, and whose works have reference to a 
niits to such a convenUon o^ht not scnjpulously to state of dramatic composition which has now no 
limit his own enjoyment. That which is suimoaed existence. Upon the revival of letters, indeed, tho 
•Rome in one act, may, in the next, be fanewd Fans ; authority of Aristotle was considered as omnipotent ; 
and as for time, it is, to use the words of Dr.. John- but even Boileaii remonstrated against hia authority 
son, . qf.nll modes of cftiatcnce, most obsequious to when weighed with that of reason and common 
imeginatKyi ; a lapse of years is as easily conceived n sense. 

' a3 a p^SBOTO of hours, in contemplation we easily 


contract the time of real actions, and, therefore, 
willingly permit it to be contracted when we only 
see their imitation.” 

If dramatic representation docs not produce the 
impression of reali^, in what, it may be asked, con- 
sists its power*? We reply,, that f '" 


“ ^ padant Snivre do m vaine aetonoo, 
Tout piwBR de (Srec, tout boulB d'airo 


Et qui do niillo auioun rctoniu mot niur 
Dam la tiwTo entoRRez, n’a Roiivont nit qii' an aot, 
Croit qu' un livre fait tout, ot quo aam Aiutote 
<. La laiRon ne voit goutto, et la bon teui radote." 


r w- t its cfTects ore pro- 

duced by the powerful emotions yrhich it excites in 

the minds of the spectators. The professors of every -r-- . ^ = - - 

line art operate their impressions in the same man- ment he has displayed, we can scarce err in 
tier, though they address theinsclves to difTorent sing he would have drawn diflerent results m diner; 
organs. The painter exhibits his scene to the eye ; 


The opinions of Aristotle must he Judged of accord 
ing to the opportunities and authorities which lay 
open hefoEf him ; and from the high cmi.cal jiidg- 


ent^circumstances. Dr. Drake, whose industry and 


the orator pours his thunder upon the ear ; the jpoet taste have concentrated so much, cunous intorma- 
awakens the imagination of hia reader by written tion respecting Shakspeare and his am quoted 
deMription ; but each has tho same motive, the upon this topic a striking pasa^o froni Mr. Moi - 
hope, namely, of exciting in the reader, bearer, or g9H*a Essay on the Charter qf FaUU^. 

VouVlU. • .* 
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Speaking, says Dr. Drake, of the magic influence 
which ourjxjet DlmoG^t invariably exerts over his 
auditors, Mr. Morgan remarks, that '/on such an 
occasion, a fellow like Hymer.* waking from his 
trance, snail lift up his constable’s staff, and charge 
this great magician, this daring practistr cf arts 
inhibited^ in the name of , Aristotle to surrender : 
whilst Aristotle himself, disowning his wretched 
oflidbr. would fall prostrate at his feet and acknow- 
ledge his supremacy.— O supreme of dramatic ex- 
cellence 1 (mi^ht he say,) not to me^^e imputed the 
insolence of tools. ThediaruA^f Greece were con- 
fined within the narrow circleLof the Chorus, and 
hence they found themselves constrained to prac- 
tise, for the most part, the precision, and copy the 
details, of nature. Hollowed them, and knew not 
that a larger circle might he drawn, and the Drama 
extended to the whole reach of human genius. Con- 
vinced, 1 see that a more compendious nature may 
be obtained ; a nature of effeate only, to which nei- 
ther the relation of place, or continuity of time, are 
always essential. Nature, condescending to the 
faculties and apprehensions of man, has drawn 
through human life a regular chain of vi.sible causes 
and effects : But Pfictry delights in surpryie, con- 
ceals her steps, seizes at once upon the pc&rt, and 
obtains the sublime of things without betraying the 
rounds of her, ascent. True poetry is nm^c not 
nature ; an effect from causes hidden or unknown. 
To the magician I prescribed no laws ; his law and 
his power are one : his power is his law. If his end 
is obtaiiicd, who shall question his course 7 Means, 
whether apparent or hidden, are justified in poesy by 
success ; but then most perfect and must admirable 
when most concealed. 

^'Yes, continues Mr. Morgan, iwhatover may be 
the neglect of some, or ihe censiiffe of others, there 
are those w'ho firmly believe, that this wild, this un- 
cultivated barbarian, as he has been callra, has not 
yet obtained one half of his fame ; and who trust 
til at some new Stai^rite will arise, who, instead of 
pecking at the surfore of things, svill enter into the 
inward soul of his coinposiiions, and expel, by the 
force of congenial feelings, those foreign iinpuritirs 
which have stained and disgriccd his page. And 
as to those sjwte which still remain, they may per- 
haps become invisible, to those who shall seek them 
throu^i the medium of his benutos, instead of look- 
ing for those beauties, as is too frequently done, 
through the smoke of some real or imputed obscurity. 
When the haiifl of time shall have brushed off his 
present editors and commentators, and when th. 
very name of Voltaire, and even the memory of the 
language in which he hn.s written, shall be no more, 
the Apalachian mountains, the banks of the Ohio, 
and the plains of Bciola, shall resound with the ac- 
cents of this barbarian. In his native tongue he 
shall roll the genuine passions of nature ; nor shall 
the griefs of Lear he alleviated, or the charms and wit 
of JtoittUind be abated by time."i * 

In adopting the views of those authors who have 
pleaded for the liberty of the poet, it is not our inten- 
tion to deny, that great advantages may be obtained 
by the observance of the unities; not considering 
them as in themselves essential to the play; but 
only as points upon which the credibility and intelli- 
gibility of the action in some sort depend. We ac- 
knowledge, fur example, that the author would be< 
deficient in dramatic art, who should divide the in- 
terest of his piece into, two or morl separate plots, 
instead of combining it in one progressive action. 
We confess, moreover, that the wntcr, who more 
violently extends the time, or more frequently 
changes the place of representation, than can be 
justified by the necessity of the story, and vindicated 
by his exertion of dramatic force, acts unwisely, in 
80 far as RS is likely to embarrass a great part of the 
audience, who,, from imperfect heanng, or slowness 
of comprehension, in^ find it difficult to apprehend 
the plot of his play. The latitude which we are dis- 
posed to grant, is regulated by thtfscircumstancea of 

* Rymer was a ealamniotor of fllrnkspeare. 

^ and Me Tknee, by Nsthoa Drake. M. D. p. S63, 


the case, the interest of the plot, and, above all, the 
talents of the author. He that despises the praise 
of regularity which is attainable by study, cannot 
reckon on the indulgence of the audience, unless on 
the condition of indemnifying them by force of 
gtMiius. If Q definitive rule were to be adopted, we 
should say, tliat it would certainly ^e jadicious to 
place any change of place or extension of time at 
the beginning oT a, new act; as the falling of the 
curtain and cessatiofi of the action have prepared 
the audience to set ofiT, os it were, upon a new score. 
But we consider the whole of these points of pro- 
priety as secondary* to, the real purposes of tho 
Drama, and not as ,litnitary of that gifted genius, 
who can, inHhe whirlwind of his scenes bear the 
imagination ftf his audience along with him over the 
boundaries of place, 

** Whi^ pantins Time toils after them In vain. 

But it is not upon the observance of the unities 
alone that the French found their pretensiona to a 
classical Theatre. They boast also to' have dis- 
carded that intermixture of tragic and comic scenes, 
which was anciently universal upon the Spanish and 
English stages. 

If It had been only understood by this reformation, 
that the French contlemned and renounced that 
species of tragi-aoihedy, which coniprch ended two 
distinlBt plots, the one of a serious, the other of a 
humorous character, and these two totally uncon- 
nected, we'give them full credit for their restriction. 
Drydcn, in the Snaniah Friar ^ and other pieces ; 
ana Southern, both in Oroonoko and Isabella^ as 
well as many other authors of their age, have in 
this particular transgressed unpardonably the unity 
of action. For, in the cases w% have quoted, the com- 
bination of the two plots is so slight, that the serious 
and comic scenes, separated, might each furnish, forth 
a, separate Drama : so that the audience appear lo be 
listf'ning not to one ploy only, but to two draniatic 
actions independent of each other, although con- 
tained in tho same piece. So far, therefore, we 
heartily agree in tho rule which excludes such an un- 
happy interchange of inconsistent .scenes, movingup- 
on opposite principles and interests. 

When, however, the French critics carry this 
rule further, and proscribe the appearance of comic 
or inferior characters, however intimately con- 
nected with the tragic plot, we would oo.serve, 
jn the first place, that they run the risk of dimin- 
ishing the reality of tlio scene; and' secondly, that 
they exclude a class of circumstances essential to 
its beauty. 

On the first point, it must be observed^ that the 
rule whicli imposes upon valets and subordinate per- 
sonages the necessity of talking as harmonious verse 
and ns elegant poetry ns their rnasti'r.«^, entirely 
ruins the probability of the action. Where all is 
elegant, nothing can be sublime ; where all is orn^ 
mented, nothing can be impressive ; where all is 
tuned to the same smooth jaUetto of sentiment, 
much or all may be ingenious, but nothing can be 
natural or real. By such an assimilation df manners 
and language, we stamp, fiction on tho very front of 
our draniatic representation . The tffiiches of nature 
which Shakspeare has exhibited in his lower and 
gayer characters, like the . chastened back-ground 
of a landscape, increase the cifect of the'pnncipiil 
group. The light and fanciful humour (tf Merciitio, 
serves, for example, to enhance raid iilustr&te the 
romantic and passionate character of Romeo. Even 
the doating fondness and silly peevishness of tho 
Nurse tend to relieve the soft and affectionate cha- 
racter pfe Juliet, and to place her before the audience 
in a point of view, which those who have seen Miss 
O Neil perform Juliet, in the fiflh scene of the 
s^ond act know how to appreciate. A contrast is 
effected, which a French author dared not attempt ; 
but of which every bosom at once acknowledges 
the power and the truth. Let lis suppose, that the 
gay and gallant Mercutio had as little character as 
the walking confidant of a French hero, who echoes 
the hexameters of his friend in hexameters of a low- 
er level ; or let us suppose the nurse of Juliet to be 
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6 gentle Nora, aa sublime in white linen as her prin- 
cipal in white satin; and let the reader judge 
whether the piece would gain in dignity or decorum, 
any thing proportioneil to what it must lose in 
truth and interest. The audience at once sympathi- 
zes with the friendship of Romeo and Mcrcutio, ren- 
dered more ifBtural and more interesting, by the 
very contrast of their characters ; gnd each specta- 
tor feels as a passion, not ns a matter of reflection, 
that desire of vengeance which bnpels Romeo against 
Tibnlt ; for we acknowledge ns an amiable and inte- 
resting individual, the friend whom Ire has lost b^thc 
sword of tlieCapulet. Kveii tli canilitics of the Nurto 
give a reality to the piece, which, wh^‘vcr, French 
critics may pretend, is miicli more scrhmsly disturbed 
by inconsistency of manners, than by urcnch of their 
dramatic unities. “ God forbid," sajs Mr. PufK in 
the Critic^ "that, in a free coiintr5',in11 the fine 
vyords in the language should be engressed by the 
higher clinrnclcrs of the piece." The French cri- 
tics <lid not carry their ideas of equality quite so far; 
but they ftried the notes of their suhaltccns just one 
pitch lower than those of their pririeipnl characters, 
so that their language, similar in style, hut lower 
in sentiment and diction, pri'sents still that subordi- 
nate resemblance and correspondence to that of their 
superiors, which the worsted hmo upon the livery of 
a servant bears to the cinbroidefv upon the $out of 
his iiiastcr. 

It is not to more expression which th^sc remarks 
are confined ; for if we consult the course of human 
life, we shall find that mirth and sorrow, and events 
wliich cause both, are more ncarlv allied than per- 
ha]»a if is altogether idcasiiig to allow. Considered 
•ela lively to a spectator, an mcidciit may often e.x- 
cite a mtnHi'd ciiiotioii. i)artnkin^ nt once of that 
which is moving, and that which is ludicrous ; and 
there is no render who has not, at some period of 
his life, met with events nt which he hesitated 
whether to laugh or to It remains to bo proved, 
why seen<‘S of this dubious, yet interesting descrip- 
tion, should he excluded from the legitimate Drama, 
while their force is acknowledged in that of human 
life. VVe acknowledge the difficulty of bringing 
them upon the scene with their full and corTespunci- 
ing cflect. It was, perhaps, under this persuasion, 
that the Fool, whose w'ild jests were too much the 
result of habit and practice to he subdued even by 
the terrors of the storm, has been banished from the 
territic scene of King T^air. Hut, in yielding to this 
difficulty^ theVrrible contrast has neon tiius de- 
stroyed, in which Shukspeare. exhibited the half- 
perceptions of the natural Fool, as contrastcid with 
the assumed insanity of Edgar, and the real mad- 
ness of the old King. They who prefer to this 
living variety of eriiotion, the cold uniformity of a 
French scone of passion, must he numbered among 
those who road for the pleasure of criticism, and 
without hope of partaking the enthusiasm of the 
poet. 

While we difler from French criticism respecting 
the right 60 demand an accurate, coinpliunce with 
the uiiitios, and decline to censure that casual inter- 
mixfiire of ctimic character which gives at once 
•reality and variety to the Drama, we are itb leas 
disposed to condemn the impertinent lovc-scencs, 
which tjiese authors htfve, as a matter of etiquette, 
introduced into all their tragedies, however alien’ 
frem ijie passioi\onr which they are grounded. The 
Frencn Dronia assumed its present form under the 
auspices of Louis XIV., who aimed at combining 
all the characters of a hero of romance. The same 
spirit wliich inspired the dull monotony of the end- 
less /olioft of Scudery and Calprenede, 6bcmerl to 
dictate to Corngille, and even to Racine, those scenes 
of frigid metiiphysical passion which encumber their 
best plays. Wc do not dispute the deep interest 
which attaches to the passion of love, so congenial 
to the human breast, when it forma the ground- 
work of th^ play; but it is intolerably nauseous to 
find a dull love tale mingled as an indispensable in- 
gr^ient in every dramatic plot, however inconsist- 
ent with the rest of the piece. The Amoureux and 
Amoureusc Of the piece come fegularly forth to re- 


cite their wmmon-places of gallantry, in language 
as cold as it mi^xoggeratud, and as inconsistent witn 
passion and tceliiig as with propriety and common 
senstj. fcven the horrid tale of (Edipiis has the 
misplaced garnishment of a love intrigue between 
rnesi'u^ Drought there for no other pur|ft>se, and a 
certain Dircc, whom, in the midst of the pestilcnco, 
he thus gallantly coiiipliinentR : • 

* ftuv'Muo ravairo afTreux quVtale ici la jmte, 

L ubRunce i^x vrnij^ a|^miiH out uiicuro pliu fiineate." 

The predominancil of a* passion which expresses 
Itself so nbsunlly, Jl all that the French have con- 
dcscetidtMl to adopt from the age of chivalry, so rich 
in more dramatic stores ; and they have borrowed 
it in all its pedantry, Aid without its tenderness and 
fire. Riccoboni has probably ollegtHl the true reason 
fur the introduction of these heavy scenes of love in- • 
trigue, wliich is, that at little expense of labour to 
the author, they fillup three quarters of the action of 
h is piny. We quote, from the French version, as 
that iniinediatcly before 118, and moat generally intel- 
ligible : “Por ej'emple^ ottms^de Nicomedis les dix 

‘eues de Laouice: de L*0^uii*e, / cs dix scenes de 
DinrEpr/ePoLiEuoTB les scenes (Tamourde Severe • 
de lit PufSDBE de Motisieur Racine^ Us six scenes 
fi^AiiiciK, ct nous rerrons que non seulement C<u> 
lion ne sera point inter romvuW mais qiCelle tn sera 
plus rire ; en sort t que Con terra inanijcsteinent, que 
CCS scenes de tendressesiConi serri quit ralenlir C ac- 
tion, de la pi ce, it la refroidir^ et a rendre Its lieros 
ttioins entn/ls. Si, apr.'s res deux meitleyrs ’Frage- 
(tits tic lit Pranre, on exasnine ions Its tiutres^ on con- 
noitra bien luitus vette teritt. Ijorsqite Vamour 
/nit la snjet de. la tragedie^ ce sentiment^ si inter- 
essant par hfi-YfCUo*, oct^pe la scene avec raison s 
Cnime r amour de Phedbe, mrris de Phedhb seule. 
Under this thraldom, the fathers of the French 
stage long laboured, notwithstanding the noble ex- 
ample of Athalie, the chef-d’univrc of Racine. By 

example of Y^ltaire, in one or two of his best 
pieces, they have of lute ventured occasionally to 
discard their uninteresting Cupid, whose appearance 
on the stage as a matter of course and of cere- 
mony, produced as little eflect as when his altar 
and godhead are depicted oii the semicircle of a 
fan. • 

We have alrc.-idy observed, that the refimsd, arti- 
ficial, and afTectcHi character of the French tragedy, 
arose from its imniediate connexion with the plea- 
sures and with the presence of an absolute sovereign. 
From the same circu instance, however, the French 
stage derived several advantages. A degree of dis- 
cipline, unknown in other theatres, was early intro- 
duced among the French actors; and those of a 
subordinate rank, who. on the English stage, somc- 
tiines exhibit intolerable, contemptuous, iind wilful 
negligence, bceoiiio compelled, on that of France, 
to pa]( the same attention to their parts as their su- 
periors, and to exert what limited talents they 
possess in the subordinate parts to which they are 
adapted. The efi’ect of this common diligence upon 
the scene, is a genenil harmony and correspondence 
in its parts, which never fails to strike a stranger 
with admiration 

The Koval protection also, corly produced on the 
Parisian stage, an improved ann splendid style of 
scenery, decoration, and accompaniments. The 
scenes npd machinery which they borrowed from 
Italy, tney improved with their usual alert ingenuity. 
They were stiH further improved under the auspices 
of Voltaire, the first who had the merit of introdu- 
cing natural and dorrect costume. Before his tim& 
the actors, wliethcr Romans or Scythians, appeared 
in the full dress of the French court ; and Augustus 
himself was represented in a huge fiil^boitoined 
wig, BiirniAintcd by a crown of laurel. The strict 
national costiinic introduced by Voltaire is now ob- 
served. , That author has also the merit of exclud- 
ing the idle crov^ of courtiers and men of fashion, 
who thronged the stage during the time of represent- 
ntinn, and formed a sort of semicircle round the 
actors, leaving them thus but a few yards of an 
area free for performance, and disconcerting at once 
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tlie performers and the audience, by tlie whimsical 
intermixture of players and spectators. The nerves 
of those pedants who contended most strenuously 
for the illusion of the scene, and who objected against 
its being interrupted by^an occasional breach of the 
dramatic unities, do not api)ear to have sulicrod from 
the singular presence of this Chorus. 

It was not decoration and splendour alone which 
the French stage owed to Louis XIV. Its princi- 
pal obligation was for that patronage which called 
forth ill its service the talcntn^ CoiV'ille and Ra- 
cine, the Homer and VirAd ofRhe French Drama. 
However constrained by pedaVic rules; however 
withheld from using that infiniib variety of mate- 
rials, which national and individual charticter pre- 
sented to them ; however frcftiucntly compelled by 
system to adopt a pompous, soieinn, and deciaina- 
, torv style of dialogue -these distinguished authors 
still remain the proudest boast of the classical age 
of France, and a high honour to the European , re- 
public of letters. It seems probable that Corneille, 
if left to the exercise of his own judgment, would 
have approximated more to the romantic drama. 
The, Cia possesses many of the charms of that 
species of composition. In the character cf Don 
Gourriias, he has druwm a national portrait of the 
Spanish nobility, for which very excellence he, was 
Buhjeeted to the censure of the Academy, his national 
court of criticism. In a general point of view, he 
seems to have been ambitious of overawing his au- 
dience by a display of the proud, the severe, the ani- 
bitioiis, and the terrible. Tvrnnts and conquerors 
have never sat to a painter of greater skill ; and the 
romantic tone of feeling which he adopts in his more 
perfect characters is allied to that of chivalry. But 
Corneille was defleiciit it^ tendcrltpss, in dramatic 
art, and in the power of moving the passions. His 
fame, too, was injured by the multiplicity of his ef- 
forts to extend it. Critics of his own nation have 
niimhered about twenty of his Dramas^ which have 
little to rccuinmend tkeiii ; and no foreign reader is 
very likely to verify or refute the censure, since he 
must previously read them to an end. 

Racine, who began to write wlien the classical fet- 
ters were clinched and rivet ted upon the French 
Drama,, did not make that effort of struggling with 
his chains, which we observe in«.,thc elder (Trama- 
tists ; In: was strong where Corneille evinced weak- 
ness, and weak in the points w'here his predecessor 
riiowed vigour. Racine delineated the passion of 
love with truth, softness, and fidelity : and his scenes 
of this, sort, form the strongest possible contrast with 
those in which he, as well as Corneille, sacrificed 
to the dull Cupid of metaphysical roiiiaiice. , In re- 
finement and nariiiony of versification. Racine has 
hithertii been unequalled ; and his Atnnlit is, per- 
haps, likely to be generally acknowledged as the 
most finished productioc of the French Drama. 

,Suh8eqiicnt dramatists, down to the time of Vol- 
taire, were contented with imitating the works of 
these two great models; until the active and inge- 
nioiis spirit of that celebrated author seems tacitly 
to have incditatad further experimental alterations 
than ho thought it prudent to defend or to avow, 
ills extreme vivacity and acute intellect were min- 
gled, as IS nut iinrrequent in such temperaments, 
yinth a certain nervous timidity, which prevented 
him from attempting open and bold innovation, even 
where he, fe.lt cumpTiance with oxistiiig silea most 
mconyenieni and dispiriting. He borrowed, there- 
fore, liberally from Shakspeare, whose irregulari- 
ties were the frequent object of his ridicule ; and he 
did not hesitate taeiMy to infringe the dramatic uni- 
ties in his plays, while m his criticism beholds them 
up as altogether inviolable. While he altered the 
costume onthe stage, and brought it nearer to that 
of national truth, he in ide one or twif irresolute 
steps towards the introduction of national charac- 
ter. If we were, indeed, to believe the admirers of 
Corneille, little remained to be dun« in this depart- 
ment ; he had already, it is said, taught his Romans 
to speak as Romans, and, his Greeks as Greeks; 
but of such national discrimination foreigners are 
unable to perceive a trace. His heroes, one and all, 


talk like men of no peculiar character or distinct 
age and nation ; but, like the other heroes of the 
{■Tench dramatic school, are “ all honourable men 
who speak in high, grave, buskined rhymes, where 
an artificial brilliancy of language, richness of met- 
aphor, and grandeur of sentiment, are substituted 
for that concise and energetic tone of dialogue, which 
shows at once the national and individual character 
of the personage who uses it. In Mahomtt^ Alzire, 
and one or two othePpieces, Voltaire has attempted 
some discrimination of national character; the 
groundwork, however, is still French : and under 
efery disguise, whetlier of the turban of the Ottoman, 
the rcatliery crown of the savage, or the silk tunic of 
the Chinese, fte character of that singular people can 
be easily recognised. Voltaire probably saw the 
deficiency of the national Drama with his usual 
acuteness; |ut, like the ancient philosophers, he 
contentedly joined in the idolatry which he des- 
pised. 

It seems, indeed, extremely doubtful, whether the 
French tragedy can ever he brought niany steps 
nearer to nature. That nation is so unfortunate as 
to have no poetical language ; so that some degreo 
of unnatural exaltation of sentiment is almost neces- 
sary to sustain the tone of tragedy at a pitch higher 
flian that of onlinnry life. The people are passion- 
ately (jiid of ridicule; their authors, arc equally 
afraid of incurring it : they are aware, like their jate 
ruler, that there is hut one step betwixt the sublime 
and the ridiculous; and they are, afraid to aim at 
the former, lest th(‘ir attempt fulling short, should 
expose them to derision.. They cannot reckon on 
the mercy or enthusiasm of their audience; and 
while they banish combats and deaths, and even 
violent action of any kind, froni the stage, this seems 
chiefly on account of the manifest risk, that a people 
more alive to the ludicrous than the lofty, might 
laugh when they should applaud. The drunken and 
dizzy fury with which Richard, as personated bv 
Kean, continues to make the motion of striking af- 
ter he has lost his weapon, would be caviare to the 
Parisian parterre. Men must compound with their 
poets and actors, and pardon something like, extra- 
vagance, on the score of enthusiasm. Hut if they 
are nationally dead to that enthusiasm, they resem- 
ble a deaf man listening to eloquence, who is more 
likely to be moved to laughter by the gestures of 
the orator, than to catch fire at his passionate de- 
clamation. ^ 

Above all, the French people are wedded to their 
own opinions. Each Parisian is, or supposes him- 
self, master of the rules of the critical art ; and 
whatever limitations it imposes on the author, the 
spectators receive some indemnification from thcplea- 
siire of sitting in judgment upon him. To require 
from a dancer to exhiiiit his agility without toucFiing 
any of the lines of a diagram chalked on the floor, 
would deprive the peiformanco of much ease, , 
strength, and grace; but still the spectator of such 
a species of dance, might feci a certain interest in 
watching the dexterity with which the artiet avoided 
treading on the interdicted limits, and a certain 
;>ride m detecting occasional infritigomentB. lA the 
same manner, the French critic obtains a triumph' 
from watching the transgressions of the dramatic 
^et against the laws of Arlhtotle ; equal, perhaps, 
to the more legitimate pleasure he might have ac- 
rived from the unfettered exorcisq of his t^lenfis. 
Upon the whole, the French tragedy, though its regu- 
lations seem to us founded in praantry, and its sen- 
timents to belong to a state of false and artificial 
refinement, contains, nevertheless, passages of such 

E erfect poetry and exquisite moral beauty, that to 
car them declaimed wifii the art cf Talma, can- 
not but afibrd a very high pitch of intellectual grati- 
fication. 

The French comedy assumed a regular shape 
about the same period with the tragedy : and Mo- 
liere was in his department what Corneille and Ra- 
cine were in theirs ; an original author, approached 
in excellence by none of those that succeeded him. 
The form which he assiimed for a model was that of 
he comedy of Menander ; and he has copied pretty 
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nothinfv^it its novelty could have occasioned, for 
ilierc iH little real inrrit in the composition. Fred- 
erick of Prussia, and other admirers of the old ihea- 


closely some pieces from the T.atin stoRC. Moliere 
was endowed by nature with a rich fund of comic 
Jiumoiir, which is nowhere more apparent than in ... . 

those hpht pieces that are written upon the plan of tricnl school, were ip-eatly scandalized at so daring 
the Italian masked comedy, m these he has mtro- an innovation on the regular French coinedv. The 
duced thc jealous old pantaloon ; the knavish and circumstances which followed have prevented Beau* 
mischicvoi A servant, and some of its other charac- maridini'M <ivnnini.^ 
ters. In his regular comedy he soared to a higher 
pitch. Before his time, the art hW sought its re- 


raarchai s example from being imitated ; and the 
laughers have consoled themselves with inferior 
departments of the Drama. Accordingly, we* And 
the blank si^iphed by farces, comic operas, and dra- 


sources in the multiplicity and hustle of intrigue, ^ 

escape, and disguise,— or at best, in a comic dialogue, iiiatic varietieMiii wfiieh plots of a ligTiT,1SIm8y, a'lTd 
approaching to mere buffoonery. Moliere’ s satire grotesque chiifacter,'*afe bqrnn out by the comic hu- 
aimed at a nobler prey ; he studied mankind for the mour of the authojy and comic skill of the actor, 
purpose of attacking those follies of social life which Brunet, a comcdiai/of extraordinary powers in this 
are Mst exposed by ridicule. Theaiillof fe r^ast of interludes, has at times presumed so far upon 

rists has been so legitimate, or pursued with such his popularity as to siyison his farce with political 
success. Female vanity, learned pedwtry, iinrea- allusions. It will scarce be believed, that he aimed 
sonable jealousy, the dealing and disjAacoful pas- several shafts at Napoleon when in the height of 
sioiis of old men, avarice, coquetrv, vlandcr, the his power. The boldness, as well as the wit of the • 
quacks who disgrace nicrlieine, and the knaves who actor, secured him the applause of the audience ; and 
prostitute theprofes.sion of the law, were the marks such a hold had Brunet of their un'cctions, that an 


at which Ms shafts were directed. 

Moliere's more regular comedies are limited by 
the law of unities, and finished with great diligence. 
It is true, the author found it sometimes necessary 
tacitly to rlnde the unity of place, which he durst 
not openly violate; but, in general, he sacrifieea 
pnihooility to system. In thi^ Erola ties i'Vmniej*, 
Arnolph brings his wife into the street, out*of the 
room in wliich his jealousy has imprisoped her. in 
order to lecture her upon the circumspection due toiler 
charaeter ; which absurdity he is guilty of, that the 
scene may not be sliifted ffom the open space before 
his door to her apartment. In general, however, it 
may he noticed, that the critical unities impose 
much less hardship upon the comic than upon the 
tragic poet. It is much more easy to reconcile the 
incidents of private life to the unities of time ond 
place, than to compress within their limits the ex- 
tensive and prolonged transactions which compre- 
hend the revolution of kingdoms and the fate of 
monarclis. What influence, however, these rides 
do possess, must operate to cramp, and embarrass 
the comic as well as the tragic writers ; to violate 
and disunite those very probabilities which they 
afTect to maintain; and to occasion a thousand 
real absurdities, ratlier than grant a conventional 
license, which seems essential to the freedom of the 
Drama. 

The later ?omic authors of Prance s^m to have 
abandoned the track pointed out by Moliere, as if in 
despair of appnjnching his excellence. Their comedy, 
compared with that of other nations, and of their 
great predecessor, is cramped, and tame, and limit- 
ed.* In this department, as in tragedy, the staire has 
experienced the inconvenience arising ^from the in- 
fluence of the Court. 


prisoninent of a few hours was the greatest pun* 
ishr Jilt which Bonaparte -ntured to inflict upon 
him. But whatever be the attachment shown to 
the art in general, the French, like ourselves, rest 
the cliOTacter of their theatre chiefly upon the an- 
eieiit specimens of the Droiiio ; and the regular tra- 
gedy, as well as comedy, seems decliuing in that 
kingdom. 

As the Drama of France was formed under the pa- 
tronage of the monarch, and bears the strongest 
proofs of its courtly origin, that of Fmgland, wliicli 
was encoiiftiged by the people ot large, retains equally 
unequivocal marks of its popular descent. Its history 
must naturally draw to some length, as being that 
part of our essayjikoly to l>e most interesting to the 
reader. In partf howeves, we have paved the way 
for it hy the details cornirtoti to the nse of dramatic 
art in the other nations of Europe. We shall distin- 
guish the English Drama as divided into four periods, 
premising that this is merely a general and not a 
precise division.* The taste which governed each 
period, and the examples on which it is grounded, 
will usnnllv ho found to have dawned in the perioa 
jireceding that in which it was received and estab- 

1. From the revival of the theatre until the groat 
Civil War. 

IT. From the Restoration to the reign of Queen 
Anne. 

III. From the earlier part of the last century down 
to the present reign. 

IV. The present state of the British Drama. 

I. The Drama of England commenced, as we 
have already observed, upon the Spanish model. 
Ftrrtx and Porrtx was the first composition ap- 
and it was acted 


iiuciii:« ui 1116 v^iuuru The Varied and unbounded proaching to a regular tragedy ; aim li waa auicu 
field of comic humour which the passions and pecii- before Queen Elizabeth, upon the IHth of January, 
liarities of the lower orders present, was prohibited, 1661, by the gentlemen of tlA Inner Temple. It par- , 
as containing subjects of exhibition too low and take# rather of the character of an historical than of 
vulgar for a monarch and his courtiers; and thus a classical Drama; although more nearly allied to 
the natuvl, fresh, and varied character of comedy the latter class, than the chronicle plays which after- 
was flung aside, while the heartless vices and polish- wards look possession of the stage. We have alrea- 
ed follies of the great world were substituted in its d^^ recorded Sir Philip Sidney's commendation of 


* place. Schlegel Has well observed, that th^object 
of French comedy “ is no longer life, but society ; 
that perpetual negotiarion between conflicting vani- 
ties which never ends in a sincere treaty of peace! 
'Hic qpibroiderej dVess, the hat under the arm, and 
the sword by the side, essentially belong to them : 
and the whole of the characterization is limited 
to the folly of the men and the coquetry of the 
women.” . 

It is scorce in nature that a laughter-loving people 


is play, which ho calls by the name of Gurboduc^ 
from one of the principal characters. Acted by a 
learned body, and written in great part by Lord 
Sackville, the principal author of the Mirror for 
Magistratea^ flic first of English tragedies assumed 
in some degree the honours of the learned buskin ; 
but although a Chorus was presented according to 
the classical model, the play was free from the ob- 
servance of the unities; and contains many iiregular- 

^ „ severely condemned by the regular critics. 

should have regained satisfied with an amusement English comedy, considered ae a regular composi- 
80 dull and insipid as their regular comedy. A few tion, is said to have commenced with Gammer Gur~ 
years preceding the Revolution, and while tne causes Ion’s Net^U, This “right pitby| plfesanti and 


of that event were in full fermentation, the Jlfar- 
riage Figaro appeared on the stage. It is a 
comedy of •intrigue: and the. dialogue le blended 
with traits of general and political satire, u well as 
with a tone oflicentiousness, which was till then a 


merry comedy,” was the supposra composition ot 
John Still, Master of Arts, and afterwards Bishop 
of Rath and Wells. It was acted in Christ-Chureh 
College, Cambridge, 1675. It is a piece of low hu- 
mour ; the whole jest turning upon the loss Md re- 


•r to the French staga It was received with <»very of the neeifte with which Gammer Gurton 
of enthusiastic and tranuc populamy which < was V* repair the bre^hes of her man Hodgej buti 
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in point of manners, it is a fp-eat curiosity, as the 
cuTta auppdlex of our ancestor is scarcely any where 
1 described. The popular characters also, ' 
r Beggar, the Clown, the Country Vicar, 
irew, of 

I taken from the fife. Tl , ... 

and action, are observed through the piny with an 
accuracy of which France mignt be jealous. The 
time; is a few hours—the place, the open srpiarc of 
the village before Gammer Gurton*s door— the ac- 
tion, the loss of the needlc-gand tMa followed by 
the search for and final recovwy of that necessary 
implement, is intermixed withwo other thwarting 
or subordinate interest, but is i^grcssivc from the 
commencement to the conclusion. 

It is remarkable, that the earliest English tragedy 
and comedy are both works of considerable merit ; 

^ that each partakes of the distinct character of its 
class; that the tragedy is without intermixture of 
comedy; the comedy without any intermixture of 

*^6^ models were followed by a variety of olhojs, 
in which no such distinctions were observed. Nu- 
merous theatres sprung up in different parts of the 
metropolis, opened upon speculation by distinct 
troops of performers. Their nuniber afaypws how 
miicn they interested public curiosity: for rnen 
never struggle for a share in a losing profession. 
They acted under licenses, which, appear to have 
been granted for the purpose of police alone, not of 
exclusive privilege or monopoly ; since T^ondon con- 
tained, in the latter part of the sixteenth century, no 
fewer than fourteen distinct companies of players, 
with very considerable privileges and reimiiierations. 
See Drake’s Shakspeare ana his Tiines^ vol. 2. p. 
20fi. a 

The public, therefore, ih the wiacst sense of the 
word, was at once arbiter and patron of the Drama. 
The companies of players who traversed the country, 
might indeed assume the name of some peer or ba- 
ron, for the sake of mtroduction or protection ; but 
those of the motropons do not, at fiiis early period of 
our dramatic history, appear to have rented in any 
considerable degree upon learned or aristocratic pri- 
vilege. Their licen.se was obtained from the crown, 
but their success depended upon the voice of the 
people; and the pieces which ihjjy brought forward 
were, of course, adapted to popular taste. It fol- 
lowed necessarily that histories and romantic Dra- 
mas were the favourites of the period. A general 
audience in an unlearned age requires rather amuse- 
ment than conformity to rules, and is more displea- 
sed with a tiresome uniformity than shocketl with 
the breach of all the unities. The players and dra- 
matists, before the rise of Shakspeare, followed, of 
consequence, the taste of the public ; and dealt in 
the surprising, elevating, and often bombastic inci- 
dents of tri^edy, as well ns in the low humour and 
grotesque situations of the c^miic scene. Where 
these singly were found to lack attraction, the^ min- 
gled them together, and dashed their tragic plot 
with anunder-mtrigucof the lowest buffoonery, with- 
out any respect to taste or congniity. 

The clown was no stranger to the stage ; ho in- 
terfered, without ceremony, in the most heart-rend- 
ing scenes, to the scandal of the more learned 
spectators. 

Now iMt such ftishtfiil ahowR of fortunc’i full. 

And bloody tyrant’* mac should chancf apiwll 
deqth-i^uek audience, 'midst tliu silenrWiua 
Comes leaninc in a solf-misformed lout, 

And lanm and^grins, and ftnmes bis inmio fkoe, 
jqatm strawht into the princu's place ; 
dcith the theatre echo all aloud, 

Am nwlohed with monorehs and with mighty kiiigf . 

An anciSit stage-trick, illustrative of the mixture 
of tragic and comic action in Shskspeare’s time was 
long preserved in the theatre. Henry IV. holding 
council before the batlleof Shrewsbury, was always 
represented as seated on a drum,; and when he rose 
and came forward to address his noblesi the place 
was occupied by Falsiaff : a practical jest which 
Seldom fa&ed t6 produce a wugii from the galleries. 


The taste and judgment of the author himself was 
very different. During the, whole scene, . FalstaiT 
' ’ once, and under irresistible temptation, 
to his petulant wit, and it is instantly 
y the prince ; to whom, by the way, and 
king, liis words ought to be address^. 

The English stage might be conqideged equally 
without rule and without model when Shakspeare 
arose. The offtlbt of the genius of an individual up- 
on the taste of a nation is mighty ; but that genius 
in its turn, is formed according to the opinions pre- 
valent at the period when it comes into existence. 
Skich was the case With Shakspeare. Had he recei- 
ved an education more extensive, and possessed a 
taste rcfinedlby the classical models, it is probable 
that he alsofin admiration of the ancient Drama, 
might have rnistaken the form for the essence, and 
subscribed u those rules which had produced such 
masterpiecel o(‘ art. Fortunately for the full exer- 
tion of a genius, as comprehensive and versatile as 
intense and powerful, Shakspeare had no access to 
any models of which the coinmandiiig mu^rit might 
have controlled and limited his own exertions. He 
followed the path which a nameless crowd of ob- 
scure writers had trodden before him ; but he moved 
ill it with the grace and majestic step of a being of 
m. superior order ; and vindicated for ever the British 
theatre from a pedantic restriction to classical 
rule. Nothing went before Shakspeare which in 
any respect was fit to fix and stamp the character 
of a natioTial Drama; and certainly no one will 
succeed him capable of establishing, by mere autho- 
rity, a form more rcstricied than that which Shak- 
speare used. 

Such is the action of existing circumstances upon 
genius, and the reaction of f^nius upon future cir- 
cumstances. Shakspeare and Corneille was each 
the leading spirit of his age : and the difference be- 
tween them is well marked by the editor of the lat- 
ter: — ” Corneille est inrgal com me Shake^ieare^ et 
pleifi dt frenie comme lui : Jnais le ^mie de Corneille 
itoU ti celul da &9iakcspeare cegu^un seigneur est d 
Vegard dPun homme de iieuplc w' avec le me m- 
prit ipie lui.** This distinction is strictly accurate, and 
contains a compliment to the English author which, 
assuredly, the critic did not intend to make. Cor- 
neille wrote as a courtier, circumscribed within tlio 
imaginary rules and ceremonies of a court, as a 
chicken is by a circle of chalk drawn round it. 
Shakspeare, composing for the amusement of the 
public alone, had within his proving;, not only the 
inexhaustible field of actual life, but the whole ideal 
world of fancy and superstition;— more favourable 
to the display of poetical genius than even existing 
realities. Under the circumstances of Cornrille, 
Shakspeare must have been restricted to the same 
dull, regular, and unvaried system. He must have 
written, not according to the dictates of his own 
genius, but in conformity to the mandate of some 
Intendant cfea menus plaisirs ; or of some minister * 
of state, who, like Cardinal Richelieu, thought he 
could write a tragedy because he could, govern a 
kingdom. It is not equally clear to what height 
Corneille might have ascended, had^ho enjoyed the 
natiokal immunities of Shakspeare. Each hitched 
down a land-mark in his art. The circle of Shak- 
speare was so extensive, tkat it is with advantage 
liable to many restrictions j that of Cornenie inclu- 
ded a narrow limit, which his successors have deem- 
ed it. unlawful to enlarge. 

It is not our intention, within the narrow space to 
which pur essay is necessarily limited, to enlarge 
uimn the character and wntings of Shakspeare. 
We can only notice his performances as events in 
the history of the theatre— of a gifjyntic character, 
indeed, so far as its dignity, elevation, and import- 
ance, are considered; but, in respect of the mere 
practice of the Drama, rather fixing and sanctioning, 
than altering or reforming, those rules and forms 
which he found already eatabliahed. This we know 
for certain, that those nistorical plays dr chronicles, 
in which Shakspeare’s muse has thrown a never- 
fading light upon the history of hie countiy, did, al- 
most every one of them, exist before bun in the 
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nide shape of diy dialonie and pitiful buffoonery, 
stitched into scenes by the elder play-wrights of the 
stage. His romantic Dramas exhibit the same con* 
tempt of remilarity which was manifested by Mar- 
low, and other writers ; for where there was abuse 
or extreme license upon the stage, the example of 
Shakspears ijjpay be often quoted as its sanction, 
never as tending to reform it. In these particulars 
the practice of our immortal bard*was contrasted 
with that of Ben Jonson, a severe and somewhat 
pedantic scholar ;'~a man whose mind w'as coarse, 
though possessing both strength and elevation, and 
‘ whose acute perception of coinit humour was tinctff- 
red with vulgarity. 

Jonson*a tragic strength consists ik a sublim^ 
and sometimes harsh, expression offmoral senti- 
ment ; but displays little of tumultiiou| and ardent 
passion, still less of tenderness or delicnly ; although 
there are passages in which he secmiyr adequate to 
expressing them. He laboured in the mine of the 
classics, but overloaded himself with the pr^ which 
he could aiot, or would not, refine. His Catiline 
and Sejnnus arc Inboiirod translations from Cicero, 
Sallust, and Tacitus, which his own age did not en- 
dure, and which no succeeding generation will be 
probably ninch tempted to revive. With the stern 
superiority of learning over ignorance, he asserted 
himself a better judge of his oWngjrod notions, than 
the public which condcnmed him, and haflghtily 
claimed the laurel which the general suffrage 
often withheld ; but the world lias as ydi shown no 
disposition to reverse the opinion of their prede- 
cessors. 

In comedy, Jonson made some efforts, partaking 
of the character of the older comedy of the Gn*- 
ciaiis. In his Tate oP a Thib. ha follows the path 
of Aristophanes, and lets lus wit run into low bitf* 
foonc.ry. that he might bring upon the stage Inigo 
Joiie'^ his personal enemy. In Cynthia's Kevellst 
and The Staple qf News, we find him introducing 
the dull personification of abstract iiassions and 

J lualities, and turning legitimate comcayinto an al- 
egorical mask. What interest can the reader have 
in such characters ns the three Penny boyi^ and 
their transactions with the Lady Pecunia 1 Some 
of Jonson’s more legitimate comedies may be also 
taxed here with filthiness of language; of which 
disgusting attribute his works exhibit more instances, 
than those of any English writer of eminence, ex- 
cepting Swift. Let us, however, be just to a mas- 
ter-spirit of hi9 age. The comic force of Jonson 
was strong, marked, and peculiar ; and he excelled 
even Shakspeare himself in drawing that class of 
truly English characters, remarkable for peculiarity 
of himmaur ;-'that is, for some mode of thought, 
speech, and behaviour, superinduced upon the natu- 
ral di^osition, by profession, education, or fantasti- 
cal afrcetation of singularity. In blazoning these 
forth with their natural attnbutes, and aporopriate 
language, Ben Jonson has never been excelled ; and 
his works every where exhibit a consistent and man- 
ly moral, |esalling naturally from the events of the 
seenft • 

It must also ]^e remembered, that, although it was 
Jon8on*B fate to bo eclipsed by the superior genius, 
energy, and taste of Shakspeare, yet those advanta- 

S IS wnic|[i enabled himato maintain an honourable 
ough an unsuccessful struggle, were of high ad- ' 
vantajm tef the Drama. Jonson was the first who 
showed, by exafiiple, the infinite superiority of a 
well-conceived plot, all the parts of which boro upon 
each other, and forwarded an interesting conclusion, 
over a tissue of detached scenes, following without 
necessa^ connexion or increase of interosL The 
plot of The JF\a is admirably concaved ; and that 
of The AldvytnUt, though faulty m the conclusion, 
18 nearly equal to it. In the two comedies of Every \ 
Man in hts Humour, and Every Man out qf hit \ 
Humour, the plot deserves mach less praise, and ! 
is deficient at once in interest and umty of action; ' 
but in that of The Silent Ifbinan, nothing can 
exced the art with which the circumstance upon 
which the conclusion turns, is, unul the Teiy last 
scene, concealed from the knowledge of the reader, i 


while be is tempted to suppose it constantly with* 
m his reach. In- a word, Jonson is distinguished 
by Ins strength and statuA, even in those days 
when there were giants in the land: and sflords 
me model of a close, animated, and characteris- 
tic style of eonicily, abounding in moral satire, and 
tlistingiiished at once by fon^o and art, which was 
afterwards more cultivate by English draniatists, 
than the nghter, more wild, ond more fniicifal de- 
partment in which Shakspeare moved beyond the 
reach of emulation. 

The general upitlUh qU critics has assigned ge- 
nms as the charac^ristU* of tShokspeare, and art 
as the appropriateirxcellotice of Jonson ; not, sure- 
ly, that Jonson was deficient in genius, but that 
art was the principal, charaeterisiic of his labori- 
ous scenes. We learn from his own confession, 
and from tho panegyrics of his friends, as well as 
the taunts of his enemies, that he was a alow com- * 
noser: The natural result of laborious care is jea- 
lousy of fame : for that which we do with labour, 
we value highly when achieved. Shakspeare, on 
the other hand, appears to hove composed rapidly 
and eorch'ssly ; and, aometiines, even without eon- 
sidcrinc, while writing the earlier acts, how the 
catastrophe wos to bo huddled up, in that which 
%vas to cdiiclude the piece. We may fairly conclude 
him to have been indifferent about lame, who would 
take so little pains to win it. Much, perhaps, might 
hav€} been achieved by the union of these opposed 
finalities,^ and by blending the art of Jonson with 
tne fiery invention and fiiient expression of bis groat 
emitenipurtlry. But such a union of opposite excel- 
lences in the same author was hanlly to be expect- 
ed ; nor, piThaps, w'ouirJ the result have proved alto- 
gether BO favourable, as might at first view be con- 
ceived. We shoum have had more perfect specimens 
of the art ; but they must have been much fewer in 
number; and posterity would certainly have been 
dejirived of that rich luxiiriaiicc of dramatic excel- 
lences and poetic beauties, wlych. like wild flowers 
upon a common tfleld, lie scnttcrcd profusely among 
the unacted plays of Shakspeare. 

Although incalculably superior to his contempo- 
raries, Shakspeare had successful imitator^ and tho 
art of Jonson was not unrivOlled. Massinger ap- 
pears to have studied the works of both, with tno 
intention of unitibg their excellences. He knew 
the strength of plot; and although his plays are al- 
together irregular, yet he well unilerstood the ad- 
vantage of a strong and defined interest; and in 
unravelling the intricacy of his intrigues, he often 
displays the management of a master. , Art, there- 
fore, not perhaps in its tcchnicol, but in its most va- 
luable sense, was Massinger’s as well as Jonson’s ; 
and, in point of composition, many passages of his 
p]n)rs are not unworthy of Shakspeare. Were we to 
distinguish Massinger’s peculiar excellence, we 
should name that first of drdmatic attributes, a full 
conception of character, a strength in bringing out, 
and consistency in adhering to it. He does not, in- 
deed, always introduce his personages to the audi- 
ence, in their own proper character ; it dawns forth 
gradually in the progress of the piece, as in the hypo- 
critical Luke, or in the heroic Manillo. But, upon 
looking back, we are always surprised ond delighted 
to trace from the very beginning, intimations -of 
what the personage is to prov& as the play advances. 
There is oftenfi harshness of outline, however, in 
the chnrac^re of this dramatist, which prevents 
their approaching to the natural and easy portraits 
bequeathed us oy Shakspeare. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, men of remarkable ta 
lent, seemed to have followed Shakspeare’smode of 
composition, rather than Jonson's, and thus to have 
altogether neglected that art which Jonson ta tight, 
and which Massinger in some sQrt proctiM. They 
may, indeed, be rather said to have taken for their 
model the boundless license of the Spanish staga 
from which many of their pieces are expressly and 
avowedly derived. The acts of their plays are, so 
detached from each other, in substance and consist- 

ency, that the plot scarce can be said to hang toge- 
ther at all, or to have, in any sense of the word, a 
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designed for an Utopia rather than our stage. I do 
not quarrel with the poet, but admire one born in 
the decline of morality should be able to feign such 
exact viriue ; and as poetic fiction has been instruc- 
tive in former ages, Lwish this the same event in 
ours. As'to the strict law of comedy 1 dare not pre- 
tend to judge. , Some think the division of the story 
notidO well as if it could all have been comprehended 
in the day of action. Truth of history, exactness of 
time, possibilities of adventures, arcr niceties which 
the ancient critics might,rciiifiu, hutiKose who have 
outdone tlicici in fine tiotion^nay he allowed the 
liberty to express them their way, and the pre- 
sent world IS so enlightened that the old draiiiatiqiie 
must bear no sway. This account perhaps is not 
enough to do Mr. Dridcn nght, yet is ns iiuich ns 
you can exj»ecl from tlic leisure of one who has the 
care of a nursery." (See Evelyn’s Hor/'A-.) This 
ingenious lady felt nvhat,, overawed by the fashion 
of the momoiii, she hasintiinntiMl r-uher than express- 
ed; namely, tlial the Heroic nrniiia, iiotwilhsinnd- 
ing the fine poetry of which it may he made the 
Vehicle, was overstrained, fantastical, and uiinatiiral. 

In comedy, also, there was evinced, subsi'quent 
to the Restoration, a kindred desire of siftniiig in 
dialogue, rather tlnii attempting tho huntorous de- 
lineation of eharaeicr of which Sliakspeare, .Tonson, 
and the earlier school, had set the exariiiilc. The 
comic aiitiior no longer wrote to move the hearty 
laugh of u popular assembly, hut to [ilcasc a fashion- 
nbie circle; *' the men of wit and pleasure about 
town with wliom wit and raillery is always more 
prevailing than humour. As in iragedv, therefore, 
the authors exhausted trope and figure, and reduced 
to logic the language of heroic pq^sioii ; so in come- 
dy, a succeseion of smnrl ji'sfs, which never served 
to advance the action of the piece, or display the 
character of the speaker, were bandied to and fro 
upon the stage. 

Satire is theapprooriatc corrective of extravagance 
in composition, ancT 77ic Rdican^il of the Duke of 
Buckingham, though it can scarcely be termed a 
work of uncommon power, had yet the effect of hold- 
ing up to public ridicule, the marked and obvious ab- 
surdities of the revived Drama in, both its branches. 
After the appearance of this satire, a taste too ex- 
travagant for long endurance wiA banished from the 
theatre; both tragedy and comedy retraced their 
steps, and approached more nearly to the field of hu- 
man action, passion, and suflcring; and down to 
the, Revolution, a more natural style of Drama oc- 
cupied the stage. It was supported by men of the 
highest genius ; who, but for one grent,ieadiiig error, 
might perhaps have succeeded iii giving to the art 
its truest andf most energetic character. , The talents 
of Otway, ill his scenes of passionate afl'nction, rival, 
at least, and sometimes excel, those of Sliakspenre. 
More tears have been dhed, probably, for the sorrows 
of Belvidcra and Monimin, than for those of Juliet 
and Dcsdcnioiia. Thcintroduclion of actresses upon 
the stage was scarce known before the Restoration, 
and it furnished the poets of tlie latter period with 
appropriate representatives for their female charac- 
ters. This more happy degree of personification, 
as it greatly inereaseil the jicrfection of tho sreiic, 
must have animated, in proportion, the genius of the. 
author. , A marked iinprovernciit, therefore, may boi 
traced in love scenes, and, indcc^d, in all those 
wherciti female characters are iiitroikiccKl ; that 
which was to be spoken by a fitting representative 
was, of, course, written with more xare, as it was 
acted with greater effect. This was an advantage, 
and a great one,, possessed by the theatre succeed- 
ing the Restoration. Great force and vigour marked 
the dramatic compositions of this age. They were 
not, indoA, equal to those of Shakspeare, cither in 
point of the talent called forth, or the quantity of 
original poetry ffiven to the public ; but Otway, and 
even Lee, notwithstanding his bombastic rant, pos- 
sessed considerable knowledge ofi^draniatic art and 
of stage eff«!Ct. Several plays of this period have 
kept possession of the- stage ; less, perhaps, on ac- 
count of intrinsic merits, than because some of the 
kraad errors of the earlier age had been removed, and 


a little more art had been introduced in the combina- 
tion of the scenes, and disentanglement of the pint. 
The voice of criticism was frciiucntly heard ; the 
dramatic rules of the ancients were known and 
quoted ; and though not recognised in their full ex- 
tent, had nevertheless some influence in regulating 
the action of the Drama. * 

In one heinoiis article, however, the poets of this 
age sinned at once against virtue, good taste, and 
decorum ; and enddhgered, by the most prbfiignte 
and shameless indecency; the cause of morality, 
which has been oftet4 considered as nearly allied with 
that of the legitimate Drama. In the first period of 
the British the actors were men of docent 

character, d'ld often acquired considerable inde- 
pendence. f he women’s parts were acted by boys. 
Hence, iiltllnigh there were too many instances of 
low and lic^tioiis dialogue, there were few of that 
abominable species which addresses itself not to the 
fancy hut to the passions ; and is seductive, instead 
of being ludicrous. Had Charles II. borrowed from 
the French monarchy the severe etiqueate of their 
court, when he introduced into England soiiictliing 
resembling the style of their plays, he would have 
asserted what was due to his own dignity, and the 
, cause of sound morals and good manners, by pro- 
hibiting this vul^'amnd degrading license, which in 
itselfM'as insulting to the presence of a king. It was, 
however, this prince’s lot, in tlic regulation of his 
amiiscmcMs, as well as m his state government, 
to neglect 8elf-rcsp(‘ctabiliiy. In his exile, he baa 
been "merry, scandalous, and poor;’’ had been ha- 
bituated to share Ininiliarly course jests and loose 
pleasures with his dissolute companions ; and, un- 
fortunately, ho saw no roq.son for disusing the li- 
cense to wfiich lie had acciistoined himself, when it 
was (xiually destructive to his own character and to 
decorum. What had been merely coarse, was, under 
hjs infliionce, renriered vicious and systematic impu- 
rity. Scenes, both passionate and humorous, were 
written in such a style, as if the author had studied, 
whether tho grave seduction of the heroic, or tho 
broad infamy of the comic scenes, should contain tho 
grossest insult to public decency. I'he female per- 
formers were of a character proper to utter what- 
ever ribaldry tho p()et chose to put into their mouths; 
and, as they practiseil what they taught, the King 
himself, and the leading courtiers, formed connex- 
ions which gave the actresses a right to be saucy in 
their presence, and to reckon upoe their counte- 
nanec when practising in public the effrontery which 
marked their intercourse in private life. How much 
this shocked the real friends of Charles, is shown 
by its effects upon Evelyn, whose invaluable Diary 
we have nlrcacly emoted;—" This night was acted 
my Lord Broghilrs tragedy called Mustapha, before 
their Majesties at Court, at, which I was present; 
though very seldom now going to the public thea- 
tres, for many reasons, as they are now abused to * 
an atheistical liberty. Foul and indecent women 
now, and never till now, arc permitted to appear and 
act, who, inflaming several young iioMemen and 
gallants, became their misses and some their .wives 
—witness the Karl of Oxford, Sif R. Howard, P. 
Rupert, the Earl of Dorset, and another greater per- 
son than any of them, whQ. fell into their snares, to 
the reproach of their noble families, and min of both 
body and soul." He elscwhcrq repeatedly expre'^es 
his grief and disgust at the pollution and degeneracy 
of the stage. (Evelyn’s Works, vol. I. p. 392.) In 
a letter to Lord Cornbury (son of the great Claren- 
don) he thus expresses himself "In the town of 
London, xhere are more wretched and indecent plays 
permitted, than in all the world besides;" and ados, 
shortly after. " If niy Lord Chanci^lor would but be 
instrumental in relorniing this one exorbitancy, it 
would gain both the King and hia Lordship multi- 
tudes of blessings. You know, niy Lord, that I 
(who have written plays, and am a scurvy poet, too. 
sometimes) nin far from Puritaniame^ but I would 

have no reproach left our adversaries, in a theme 

which may so conveniently be reformed. Plays are 
now with us become a licentious exercise, and a 
vice, end need scvecc cencors, that should look as 
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well to their morality, as to their lines and nuni - 1 
bcrs.”— And, at the hazard of multiplying miota- ' 
lions, we cannot suppress the following, — 1st March 
1671 ; — “ I walked with him (the King) through St. 
James’s Park, to the uaiden, where 1 both heard 

and saw a very familiiar discourse betwixt 

{i. e. the lAnM and Mrs. Nelly (Gwvn) as they call- 
ed an impudent comedian, she Itmking out of her 

terrace at the top of the wall, and- (the King) 

standing in the green walk urftler it. I was heartily 
sorry at this scene." 

The foul stain, so justly censured by a judge so 
competent, and so moderate's Evelyn, was like 
that of the leprosv in the Loviticnl TiSw, which sunk 
into and nervndon the very walls of tltt mansion: it 
became the lendingclmriieterisiic of th| English the- 
atre, of its authors, and of its plavcrs.yt was, liow'- 
e\’er, especially in comedy, that this vfte was most 
manifest ; and, to say truth, were nor the eyes of 
antiquaries, like the ears of confessors, free from 
being sullied by the impurities subjected to them, 
the conifJIies of this period, os well ns the comic 
scenes introduced to relieve the tragedies, are fit- 
ter for a brothel, than for the library of a man of 
letters. 

It js a pity that we are under the necessity of 
drawing the character of th«^ Drama, at this ngi*, 
from a feature so euarsc and disgusting, l^iquos- 
tionuhly, ns tlic art in other respects made progress, 
it might, but for this cireiimstnricc, havj^renehKl an 
uncommon pitch of pcrfeciion. The comedies of 
Congreve contain probably more w'it than was ever 
hefure embodied upon thi> stage; each word was a 
jest, and yet so eharacteristic, iliat the repartee of the 
servant is distinguislu^ from that of theninstor ; the 
jest of the coxt;onih Iroiii that of tlie humourist or 
fine gentleman of the piece. Hud not Sheridan 
lived in our own time, wc could not have conccivf*d 
the possibility of rivalling thecoincdies of Congreve. 
This distinguished author uuder.stood the laws of 
coiiiposttion, and combined his intrigue with a de- 
gree of skill unusual on the Hritish stage. Nor was 
ho without his rivals, even where his eminenee was 
most acknowledged. Vnnburgh and Farquhar, in- 
ferior to Congreve in real wit, and fulling into the 
nc.\t period, were, perhaps, his equals in the compo- 
sition of acting plays, liiku other powerful stimu- 
lants, the use of wit has its bounds, which Con- 
greve is supposed sometimes to have exceeded. His 
dialogue keeQs the attention too much upon the 
stretch, and^ now’cver delightful in the closet, fa- 
tigues the mind during the action. When you are 
perpetually conscious that you lose something by 
the slightest interruption of your attention, whether 
by accident or absence of mind, it is a .state of ex- 
citement too vivid and too constant to he altogether 
pleasant : and wc feel it possible, that we might 
sometimes wish to exchange a companion of such 
brilliant powers, for one who would alFurd us more 
repose and rein. xation. 

The light, lively, but somewhat more meagre dia- 
logue oi<ilic later dramatists of the period, and of 
that which succeeded, was found sufficient to inter- 
est, *yet was not so powerful as to fatigue, the audi- 
’^encc. Vanburgh and Farquhar seem to hav^ writ- 
ten mure from the portraits of ordinary life ; Con- 
greve from the force his own conception. The 
former, tl\prefore, drew the characters of men ancT 
Mpomcn as they»found them ; selected, united, and 
hcightemxl for the purpose, of effect ; but without 
being enriched with any brilliants foreign to their 
nature. But all the personages of Congreve have a 
glimpse of his own fire, and of his own acuteness. 
He could not entirely lay aside his quick powers of 
perception anthreply, even when he painted a clown 
or a coxcomb ; and all that can be obj,ected, saving 
in a moral sense, to this great author, is, his having 
been too prodigal of his ,wit ; a faculty used by most 
of his successors with rigid economy. 

That perijionification of fantasy or whim, called 
characters of humour, which Ben Jonson introdu- 
ce, was revived during this period. Shadwell, now 
an obscure name, endeavoured to found himself a 
Rputation. bv a,^ecting to maintain the old school, 


and espousing the cause of Ben Jonson against 
Drj'den and other iniiovaton. But although ihero 
was considerable force of humour in a«uiie of his 
forgotten plavs, it was Wycherly upon whom fell tlie 
burden of upholding the slapdord of the Jonsoiiiaii 
school. /Vie Plain Dcalrr is, indeed, iinitntt'd from 
Woliero : but the principal character has more the 
foree of a real portrait, and is better contrasteii with 
the perverse, bustling, ninseuliue, pettifogging, and 
litigious character of Widow Blnckaerc, than .Aiccsto 
j* with any vf the ^arneters in 77/ ]\]imnthropt. 
The other nmysof ilw author arc marked by the same 
— ..mg and foreible^niiiting, which appronehes iiioro 
to the satire of Jonson, than to tlie case of Vanburgh, 
the gnyety of Fonpihar, orihewitof f'ongreve. Join- 
ing, however, tho vnriDiis merits of these authors, ns 
belonging to this period, they form a galaxy of comic 
talent, scarcely to be matched in any other age or 
country; and which is only ohscured by tliosufouf 
and impure, mists, whicli their pens, like the riivcu 
wings of Sycorax, had britslicd from fern and hog. 

Morals repeatedly insulted, long cleioniidcd uii 
avenger \ and he arose in the {icrson of Jeremy Col- 
lier. It 18 no disgrace to the memory of this viriii- 
0118 and well-meaning man, that, to use the lawyer’s 
phrase, be plended his cause too high ; .siimmonid, 
iiniieccssarily, to his aid the artillery with wiiich tho 
Christian fathers had fulminated ngainsl tho Heathen 
Prnnm;,nnd, pushing his arguments to extremity, 
direebMl it ns well against the use ns the abuse of 
the stage. Those who attempted to reply to him, 
availed thoipiRelvcs, indeed, of the weak parts of his 
argiiiiietits; but, upon the main points of impeach- 
ment, the poets stood sdf-coiivictcd. Dryden riiado 
a manly and liberal suhiiiission, though not without 
.sonic rcficeiiuii^poii the riidenc.s3 of Ids antago- 
nist’s attacks : "1 shall tfny the less of Mr. (^oilier, 
because in many things he has taxed me justly ; and 
1 have pleaded guilty to all thoughts and expressions 
of mine, which can be truly aecusi'd of obscenity, 
nrofntieness, or immorality, ^nd rctraet them. If 
lie he my enemy, lot him triimiph ; if he he my friend, 
ns 1 have given him no ocensiun to he otherwise, ho 
will be glad of my repentance. It becomes me not 
to draw mvpcn in thedefonecof a bad enuse, when 1 
have so often drawn it for a good one. Y et, it were 
not difficult to piiqvc, that, in many places, ho has 
perverted my meaning by his glosses, and mterpret- 
cd my words into blasphemy and bawdry, of which 
they were not guilty; besides, that he is too much 
mven to horsc-piny in his raillery, and comes to bat- 
tle like a dictator from the plough. 1 will not say 
’The zeal of God’s house has eaten him up;’ but, 
I am sure, it has devoured some part of lii.s good- 
manners and civility." Congreve, less pnideiit, mado 
an angry and petulant defence, yet tacitly admit- 
ted the chargo brought against him, by retrenching, 
in the future editions of his plays, passages of gross- 
ness nnd profaneness, which the restless antiquary 
still aetects in the early copies. And, on the whole, 
Collier’s satire was attended with such salutary ef- 
fects, that men started at the mass of impudence 
and filth, which had been gradually occumulatiKl in 
the theatre, during the last reigns ; and if the Au- 
gean stable was not sufficiently cleansed^ the stream 
of public opinion was fairly directed against its con- 
glomerated impurities. Since that period, indecen- 
cy, that easy substitute for wit and pleasantry, has 
been fn’adually:ibnnished from the Drama, where the 
conversation is now (according to Sheridan) at least 
always moral? if not entertoimng. 

During the second period of the British Drama, 
great improvement was made in point of art. The 
principles of dramatic composition were more com 
pletely understood, and tho poets themselves had 
written so much upon the subject, ihjt as Dry- 
den Bomd'^here complains, they had taught their 
audience the art of criticising their performances. 
They did not^ however, so far surrender tho liberties 
and immunitie^f their predecessors, as to receive 
laws from the French cntics. The rules of the uni- 
ties were no further adopted by Otway, Congreve, 
and the writers of their time, than their iminMiate 
purpose admitted. It was allowed, on all nandg. 
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that unnecessary and gross irregularities wiSre to be theless, Rymor, Dennis, and other critics who, mi*; 
avoided, but no precise rule was adopted j poets ing observations founded on sound judgment and 
argued upon the subject according to caprice, and taste, with others which rested merely upon dauntless 
acted according to convenience. Gross and palpa- . assertion, or upon the opinions of Aristotle, began 
blc extensions of tinip, and frequent changes of ihereby to extend ihjr authority, imd produce a 
place, were avoided ; and unless in tragi>comedies, more than salutary mtiuence upon the Drama. It 
authors studied to combine the intrigue of their play is iriic, that both of me aristarchs whtAn we have 
intOfOnc distinct and progressive action. The ge- named were so ||1 advised as themmlves to attempt 
nius by which this art was supported^ was neither to write plays, and thereby most enectnally proved, 
so general nor so profuse as that which diicoratcd that it was possible ftr a Drama to be extremely ra- 
the preceding period. It war enounl'lL however, to gular. and at the .^tarne lime, intolCTably dull. Gradu- 
support the honour of thtfDraiTa; aiiii il* tli «3 second ally, however, their precepts, in despite of their ex- 
nenod has produced fewer iiiii^r-pieces of talent, it a^iiplc, gained indudhco over the stage. They laid 


has exhibit^ more plays capable of being acted. 

lU. In the third period of dramatic history, the 
critics began to obtain an authority for which they 
had long struggled, and which might have proved 
fatal to the liberties of the stauc. It is the great 
danger of criticism, when laying down abstract rules 
without reference to any example, that these regu- 
lations can only apply to the form, and never to the 
essence of the Drama. They may assume, that the 
plot must be formed on a certain model, luU they 
cannot tench the spirit which is to animate its pro- 
gress. They cannot show how a passion sl^uld be 


down rules in which the audience were taught to re- 
gard the traCje of a coiinoisscmr as easy and soon 
Kmrtied; an* the sumo Quantity of technical jargon 
which, in me present day, constitutes a judge of 
painting, w^ in the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, sulifieiAit to elevate a Templar into a dramatic 
critic*. The emurt of criticism, though self-constitu- 
ted, was sufficiently formidable, since they possessed 
the power of executing their own decrees. Many 
authors made their submission; and amongst 
others, Congreve humbled himself m the Mourning 
Uridc^ and Addison, with anxious and constitu- 


critics exalt tiicm to an undue importanci*, in their 
own minds and that of their sehofars. What they 
cn.ve out for their pupils is a mere dissection of a 
Ji*V;les8 form ; the genius which animatal it escapes, 
as the principle of life glided from the scuiixd of those 


the few English tragedies which foreigners have 
ttflrnircd. Jj was troiislnted into Italian, and admi- 
red as a peirfcct model by Riccoboiii, altlKHigh his 
taste condemns the silly love intrigue. Its success 

. ^ „ . wnscontamous. Soutlimie and Rowe may be con- 

anatomista who sought to detect it in the earlier days sidcred as belonging to the same school ; although 


the former admired Sliak^care, and the latter 
formed himself, in some d^ree., on the model of 

. , Otway. Translations of French tragedies became 

"might he, that Aristotle's Vrmllse of Poetry has every day more frequent; and their diction nnd.style 


of that art. Rymer had, as early ns l6rtS, discovered 
that our poetry of the la.st age wallas rude as its ar- 
chitecture. "One chumB thereof," he continues, 


been so little studied amongst us ; it was, pcrnnps, 
commented upon hy all die great men in Jlaly^ be- 


of Reason over Fancy, in the contrivance and i*con 
oniy of a play. “ Those who object to this subju- 
gation^" he observes, " are mere fanatics in poetry, 
and will never be saved by their good works." This 
species of reason, however, to wmeh Rymer appeals, 
resemnlps, in its occult nature, that wnich lies hid- 
den in the depths of tlie municipal law, and which 
is better known to the common class of mankind 
under the name of Authority. Because Aristotle 
assigns Pity and Terror as the objects of tragedy, 


of dialogue w'as imitated upon the British stage. 
The language of tragedy no longer expressed hiinuin 
passion, or intimated what the persons of the Dra- 
ma actually felt, but described and debuted, alter- 
nately, what they ought to feel; and sounding sen- 
tences, and long similes, exhibiting an active fancy 
and a cold imagiiintion, supplied at once the place 
of force and of pathos. 

The line between comedy and tragedy was now 
strictly drawn. The latter was no longer permitted 
to show that strain of heroic humour which c.Yliib- 
its itself in the character of Faiconbridge, Hotspur, 
and Henry V., as well as Merciitio.* All was .to be 
cold and solemn, and in the same key of dull, grave 
state.. Neither was comedy relieved by the touches 


Rymer resumes the proposition, that no other of pathetic tenderness, and even subninity, which 
source of passion can be legitimnic. To this he adds are to be found in the romantic plays of the eitrlier 
some arbitrary rules, of which it would lip difficult period. To compensate the audience for the want 
to discover the rntionafe. It was the opinion, wc of this beautiful variety of passion and feeling, 
arc told, of the ancients, " that Comedy (whose pro- Southerne, as Otway had done before him, usually 
vince was humour amf ridiculous matter only) was Introduces a few scenes of an under-plot, containing 
to represent worse than the truth, History to dtiscribu the moat wretched and indecent farce, which was 
the .truth, hut Tragedy was to invent things better so slightly and awkwardly dovetailed into the origi- 
than the tnith. Like good painters, they must nnl tragedy, that they have since been cimccllcd as 
design their imajges like the life, hut yet better and impertinent intrusions, without being sd^miich as 
mure beautiful than the life. The malefactor of tra- missed. Young, Thomson, and others, who fol- 
gedy must be a better sort of malefactor than those loweit the same wordy and declamatory system of 

•I...* i:.... .1 « i-j : .1 — 


that live in the present age: For an obdurate, impu- 
dent, and impenitent malefactor, can neither ynove 


composition, contributed rather to sink than to ex- 
alt tne character of the stage. The two first , were 


compassion nor terror, nor be of any iinaginai>le4 both men of excellent genius, as their othef writings 
use in tragedy." It would be difficult to account for have sufficiently testified ; but, as draimtists, they 
these definitions upon any logical principle, «nd im- wrought upon a false model, and \heir prodfictions 
possible for aii admirer of the Drama to assent to a are of little value. 

rule wmeh would exclude fnin the stage lago and It Js a remarkable instance of the decay of dra- 
Richard III. It is equally difficult to account for the matic art at this period, that several of the principal 
ratio^eof the following dogmata: "If I mistake authors fit the time felt themselves at liberty to 
not, in poct^ no woman is to kill a man, except write imitations of oldplays belonging to the origi- 
lier quality gives her the advantage above him ; nor nal school, by way^of adapting tnbm to the taste 
is a servimt to kill his master \ nor a private man, of their own age. Pair Penitent of Rowe ia 
much less a subject, to kill a king, nor on the con- well known as a poor imitation of Massinger’s Fa- 
trary. Poebcal decency will not suffer death to be tal Dowry, It does not greatly excel the original 
dealt to each other by such persons, whom the laws in the management and conduct of the piece ; and, 
of duel allow not to enter the hstg^towther." (Ry- in every thing else, falls as far beneath it as the 
mer's View Tragedies of Uu Last Age.) baldest translation can sink below the most spirited 

Though ibr these, and similar critical conceits, it original. 

would ho difficult to find any just pnnciple, never- It would appear that theplavers of this period had 
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adopted a mode of actingcorrcspondent to the poeti- 
cal taste of the time. Declamation seems to have 
been more in fashion in the scho9l of Booth and 
Betterton, than that vivacity of action which exhib- 
its at once, with word, eye, and gesture, the imme- 
diate pas8ion«which it is the actor's part to express. 

“ I cannot hwp," says Cibber, in regard to truth, 
remembering the rude and riotous navock we made 
of all the late dramatic honours of the theatre ! all 
became at once the spoil of ignorance and self-con- 
ceit 1 Shakspoare was defaced, and tortured in 
every signal character ; Uamltt and lo8t,«iii 

one hour, all tlioir good sense, their dignity, and 
fame ; Brutus and Cussius became nlttsy blusterers, 
with bold unmeaning eyes, inistakef sentiments, 
and turgid elocution !*'— fCibr 
A singular attempt to do ' 

taste in tragedy was made . 

laudable puniosc of enlarging the sphere of dramatic 
utility. He conceived that plays founded upon inci- 
dents offirivate life, might carry more immediate 
conviction to tiio mind of the hearers, and he the 
means of stilling more vices in the bun, than those 
founded on the more remote and grander events of 
history. Accordingly, he formed his plots from do- 
mestic crimeS| ana nis characters never rose above 
the ranks of middle life. Lillo hbdsnany requisites for 
a tragedian ; he understood, cithc: from innate taste, 
or critical study, the advantage to he derived from a 


ment at their expense. The Careless Busband ct 
Cibber is, perhaps, the best English play on this 
niodel. The general fault to which they are liable^ 
is their tendciiey to lower thp tone of moral ftwling ; 
® 1 1 *2 in the middling, with the 

cold, heartless, and sclhsh system of profligate gal 
lantry practisid among the higher ranks. W# are 
inclined to believe, that in a moral point of view, 
genteel cum^v, os it has been usually written, is 
more prejiidgffal to loiblic morals than plays, tho 
■ mdency of which leeiiuf at first more grossly vi- 
ions. It 18 not so piobable that tho //eir^ar’s Opera 
has sent any one from the two-shilling gallery to 
the highwaxs as ihnl a youth entering upon the 
world, and hesitatmgmetween good and evil, may 


CCibbcr’s Me^irs.) ^ , be detrnniiiod to the worse coufms by the gay and 
deviate from Ac prevailing seductive example of Lceemore or i^ir Charles Kasy , « 
dc by Lillo, wnh the highly At any rate, the tenderness with which vices are 
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shadtal off into foiblen^ familiarizes them to the mind 
of tho he.irer, and gives a false colouring to those 
crimes which should be placed before the mind in 
their native defuniiity. But the heaviness of this 
da: of plays, and the difliculty of finding adequate 
represotita lives for those characters which are really 
well drawn, are powerful antidotes to the evil which 
we complain of. That which is dully written, and 
awkwardly performed, will not find many imita- 
tors. 

The genteel comedy, being a plant of foreign 


consistent fable; and, in the tragedy dr the /'Wa/ growth, never obtained exclusive possession of the 


Curiosity, he has left the model of a plot, in which, 
without the help of any yjtterior circumstances, a 
train of events operating upon the characters of the 
dramatic persons, oroducus a conclusion at once the 
most dramatic atui th^niost horrible that tlnuinagi- 
nation can conceive. NoUltcr does it appear that, as 
a poet, Lillo was at all inferior to others of his age. 

He pbsMCsscd a beautiful fancy ; and much of his dia- 
logue is as forcibly expressed ns it is well conceived. 

On some occasions, however, he sinks liclow his sub- 
ject ; and on others, lie appears to be dragged down to 
the nether siihere in which it is laid, and to become 
cold and creeping, ns if depressed with the conscious- 
ness that he was writing upon a mean subject. , In 
George Barnwell, his apprentice-hcro never rises 
above an idle and profligate lad ; Milwood's attrac- 
tions are not beyond those of a very vulgar woman of 
the town ; Thnroiigligood, as his name expresses, is 
very worthy and very tir«j80ine ; and there is, positive- 
ly^ nothing to fisdeeni the piece, exeenting the interest 

arising from a tale of horror, and the supposed use- mu iii»uriiiiu vu iuuub ; mu t;u4uuiiu la miuriuuu* uiu 
fulness of the moral. The Fatal Curiosity is a play debauchee is reclaimed ; all vices natural and hnbi- 
of a very dilleront cast, and sucli ns mighty nave tiial are abandoned by those most habitually addict- 


Knglisii st|^gc, any more tlian court dresses have 
been adopted in our nriviite societies. The comedy 
of intrigue, borrowed, perhaps, originally, from the 
Spaniards, continued to bo written and acted with 
success. Many ft Cibber’s pieces, of Ceiitlivre’s, 
and others, still retain tlicfl' place on the stage. This 
is a species of comedy easily written, and seen with 
pleasure, though consisting chiefly of bustle' and 
couiplicatcil incident; and reriiiired much co-oper- 
ntioii of the drcsb-niuker, scen»'pninter, and carpen- 
ter. After nil thfi bustle, however, of surprise, and 
disguise, and squablde ; after every trick is exhaust* 
cd, and every stratagem played oil! tho writer too 
often finds himself in a labyrinth, from which a na- 
tural mode of extrication sebiiis altogether impos- 
sible. Hence the mtrigiie is huddled up at random ; 
jnd the persons of Tho Drama seem, as if by cfininon 
consent, to n^ndon tlicir dramatic character before 
throwing of!' their stage-dresses. The miser be- 
comes generous ; the peevish cynic good-humoured ; 
the lilicrtine virtuous; the coquette is reformed: the 


terror. But the powers of the poet prove unequal to 
the concluding horrors of his scene. Old Wilmot’s 
character, as the needy man who had known better 
days, exhibits a mind naturally good, but prepared 
for acting evil, even by the evil wliicii he has him- 
self suflbred, and opens in a manner which excites 
the highest interest and expectation. But Lillo was 
unable to^ustain the character to tho close. After 
disegvering himself to be the murderer of his son, 
^ ^he old man falls into the common cant of the thc- 


brought about entirely from the consideration that 
tho play must now be concluded. It was when 

E reased by this dilficulty, that Fielding is said to 
avo damned all fifth acts. 

Tli^ eighteenth century, besides genteel comedy, 
and comedy of intngue, gave rise to a new species of 
dramatic amusement. The Italian Opera had been 
introduced into this country at a great expense, and 
to the prejudice as it was supposed, of the legiti- 
mate Drania. Day, in aiming at nothing beyond a 
j.. pj- fQghioiiable entertainment, making 


aire; he talks about computing sanda incrcosing parody of this fashionable entertainment, making it 
the noise of thunder, Mding water to the sea, and tho veniclc of some politicql satire against Sir Ro- 
fire to Rtna, by way of describing tho excess of his berl Walpole’s administration, unwittingly laid the 
'..q^or andireniorse -,.nnd becomes as dully desperate, foundation of llie English Opera. The popularity of 
or as Aispcrately*dull, as any other despairing hero his piec( wik unequalled ; partly owing to its peculiar 
in the last scene of a fifth ae.t. humour, parily^to its novelty, partly to the success of 

During this third period of the Drama, Comedy thepopularairs, which every body heard with delight, 
underwent several changes. The department called ami partly to political motives. The moral tendency 
genteel comedy, where the persons as wull as the of The Beffgar^s Opera has been much questioned ; 
foibles ridiculed were denved chiefly from high life, although, m all probability, the number of highway- 
assumed a scpiwate and distinct existence from that men is not more increased by the exanipk of Mac- 
which ransacked human nature at large for its sub- heath, tha% that of murderers is diininisned by the 
ject. Like the tragedy of the period, this particular catastrophe of George Barnwell. Many years ago, 
species of comedy was borrowed froni the French, however, an unhappy person, rather from a perverted 
It was pleasing to the higher classes, Mcauae it lay and misplaced ambition, than from the usual motives 
within their own immediate circle, and turned upon of want and desperation, chose, though in easy car- 
the topics of gallantry, persiflage, atfeejation, and cumstances, and most respectably connected, to place 
raillery. It was agreeable to the general audience, himself at the head of a band of thieves end house* 
who imagined they were thereby admitted into the breakers, whose depredations he directed and shared, 
presence of theis betters, and s.! joyed their amuse- On the night on which they committed the crime for 
Vot. VIII. . • . 63 . 
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which ho Bufferedt and when they were equipped for 
the expedition, he eiing'to his necompliccs the chorus 
of 77 i« Beggar ^ 8 Opera ^ — “Let us take the road.** 
But his confederates, professional thieves, and who 
pursued, from habit and education, the desperate 

practices which Mr. B adopted from an a«Wen- 

turous spirit of profligate Q,uixotry, knew nothing 
at aH of Gay, or The Beggar's Opera ; and in their 
several confessions and testimonies, only remem- 
bered something of a flash-song^ about ** turning 
lead to gold.” This eur|pusV^cnmstfince, while it 
tends to show that the Drama^iav aflbet the weak 
part of a mind, predisposed to evil by a discasi'd im- 
agination, moves the general truth of what Jt/hiison 
asserts in The Life of Gay^ i^at “highwaymen and 
hoiisebreakfirs seldom mingle in any elegant diver- . 
sions ; nor is it possible for any one to imagine, that 
he may rob with safely, because he aces Machcath 
remieved on the stage.’’ 

This play is now chiefly reniarknhle, as having 
given rise to the Engli><h Opera. In this pleasing 
entertainment, it is understood that the plot may he 
light, and the characters superficinl, provided that 
the music be good, and adapted to the situation, the 
scenes lively and possesseil of comic fored. Not- 
withstanding the subordinate nature of this species 
of composition, it approaches, rsThaps, more closely 
to the ancient (vrecian Drama than any thing which 
retains possession of our stage. The subjects, in- 
deed, are as totally diflferent as the sublime from the 
light and the trivial. But, in the mixture of poetry 
and music, and in the freiiiicnt introduction of sing- 
ing-characters unconnected with the hiisiiioss of the 
pieci% and therefore somewhat allied to the Chorus, 
the English Opera has some gci^ral points of re- 
seniblnnce with the Grecian trage ly. This species 
of dramatic writing was successfully practised by 
BickerstalT, and has been honoured by the labours of 
Sheridan, 

IV. With the fourth era of our dramatic history 
commenced a returrf to a better ti^te, introduced by 
the ccle.brated David Garrick. The imitations of 
French tragedy, and the tiresome uniformity of gen- 
tcH/l comedy, were ill adapted to the display of his 
iniinitahlc talent. And thus, if the last generation 
reaped ninny lumrs of high enjoyment from the per- 
forninnees of this great actor, thv present is indebted 
to himt for having led back the public taste to the 
Drnma'4 of Shakspeare. 

The plays of this great author had been altogether 
forgotten, or so much marred and disguised by in- 
tc^olations and alterations, that ho 809111^ to nave 
arisen on the British stage with the dignity of an 
antiqiic statue disencumbered from the riibhish in 
whicn it had been enveloped since the decay of the 
art. But, although Garrick showed the world how 
the characters of 8liakspenre might he acted, and so 
far paved the way fortn future regeneration of the 
stage, no kindred spirit arose to imitate his umc of 
composition. His supremacy was universally ac- 
knowledged ; but it seemed as if he was regarded 
as an object of adorntiuii, not of imitation ; and that 
authors were as much interdicted the treading his 
tragic path, as the entering his magic circle. It 
was not sufBciently remembered that the faults of 
Shakspeare, or rather of his age, are those into 
winch no modofh dramatist is likely to fall; and 
that he learned his beauties in the school of nature,* 
which is ever open to nil who profess the fine arts. 
Shakspeare may, indeed, be inimitable, mit there are 
inferior degrees of excellence, which Uilcnt and study 
cannot fail to attain; and the statuary were miicn 
to blame, who, in despair of modelling a Venus like 
that of Phidias, should set himself to imitate a Chi- 
nese doll. . Yet such was the conductor the drama- 
tists of Qritain long after the supremacy of Shak* 
spearc had been acknowledged. He reigned a Gre- 
cian prince over Persian slaves ; and they w'ho adored 
him did not dare attempt to use his language. The 
tragic muse appeared to linger behind the taste of 
the age, and still used the constrained and mincing 
measure which she had been taught in the French 
school. Hughes^ Cumberland, and other men of 
talent, appeared in her service ; but their model re- 


mained as imperfect as ever ; and it was not till our 
own time that any bold efforts were niadc to restore 
to tragedy that truth and passion, without which, 
declanintion is only rant and impertinence. Horace 
Walpole, however, showed what might be done by 
adopting a more manly and vigorous styli^of compo- 
sition ; and Home displayed the success of a more 
nstural current .7f passion. The former choosing a 
theme not only totally unfit for representation, but 
from which the mind shrinks in private study,' treat- 
ed it as a man of genius, free from the trammels of 
hyhit and of pedantry^ His characters in 7 %c Mys^ 
terious Mother do not belong to general classes, but 
have hold, trut>, and irirlividuul features ; and the lan- 
guage approtj^hes that of the first age of the English 
Drama. Tl|: Douglas of Home is not rccomniend- 
ed hy this sc •cies of merit. In diction and character 
it does not rue above other productions of the per 
rind. But the interest turns upon a passion which 
finds a response in every bosom ; for those who are 
too old for love, and too young for ambition, are 
all alike awake to the warmth and puTTty of ma- 
ternal and filial affecti in. The scene of the re- 
cognition of Douglas’s birth possesses a power over 
the affections, which, when supported by ' uato 
ycpreseiitntion, is scarce equalled in llic . .. _f 

our Drama. It is 'cmarkiihle that the ingenious 
nutho; was so pArnal to this theatrical situation, 
as to introduce it in several of his other trage- 
dies. 

The comedy of the fourth period is chiefly remark- 
able for exhibiting The Ifirals and The School for 
Scandal. Critics prefer the latter ; while the general 
audience reap, perhaps, more pleasure from the for- 
mer ; the pleasantry heingof « more general cast, the 
incidents more cornplieated and varied, and the wnolo 
plot more interesting. In both these plays, the gen- 
nnnlikeease of Farqiihar is unireu with the wit 
of Congreve. Indeed, the wit of Sheridan, though 
Cfiually brilliant with that of his celebrated prede- 
cessor, flows so easily, and is so happily elicited by 
the tone of the dialogue, that in admiring its spar- 
kles, we never once obsiTye the stroke of the flint 
which prodnees them. Wit and pleasantry seemed 
10 be the natural atmosphere of this extraonlinnry 
man, whoso history was at once so brilliant and so 
melancholy. Goldsmith was, perhaps, in relation 
to Sheridan, what Vnnbiirgh was to Congreve. His 
eoniedios turn on an extravagance of intrigue and dis- 
guise, and so far belong to the Spanish school. But 
the ease of his hiimoroiis dialogue, and the droll, yet 
true eonception of the characters, made suflirient 
aniends for an oecasionai stretch in point of proba- 
bility. If nil who draw on the spectators for indul- 
gence were equally prepared to coiiipensiite by a'cor- 
responding degree of pleasure, they would have little 
occasion to coiripinin. The elder Colman’s Jealous 
W 7 /e, and some of his smaller pieces, arc worthy, and 
it is no ordinary compliment, of being placed beside 
these masterpieces. We dare not rank Cuiiiherland so 
high, although two or three of his niiniproiis efforts 
retain possession of the stage. The Wheel of jf*or- 
tune was certainly one of the best acting plays of 
its time; but it was perhaps ehieflv on account of 
the aflmirahlc representative which tfiie principal cha- 
racter found in Mr. John Kemble. 

The plays of Foote, the modern Aristpphanes. 
who ventured, by his powers of mimicking the mind 
08 well as the external habits; to bringniving par- 
sons on the stage, belong to this period, and niakc a 
remarkable part of its dramatic history. But we 
neixl not dwell upon it. Foote was an unprincipled 
satirist ; and while he affected to be the terror of 
vice and'-foily, was only anxious to extort furbear- 
ancc-money from the timid, or to ^1 his theatre at 
the indiscriminate expense of frienns and enemies, 
virtuous or vicious, who presented foibles capable of 
being turned into ridicule. It is a just punishment 
of this course of writing^ that Foote’s plays, 
though abounding m comic and humorous oia- 
lomie, have died with the parties Wtiom ho ridi 
culed. When they lost the zest of personality, their 
popularity, in spite of much intrinsic merit, fell into 
utter decay. 
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Meantime dramatic compnaition of the higher claae 
seemed declining. Garrick, in our fathers’ time, 
Mrs. Siddons in ours, could neither of them extract 
from their literary admirers any spark of congenial 
lire. No part written for cither of these astonishing 
performers has survived the transient popularity 
which tlieiP ttdents could give to almost any thing. 
The truth seems to be, that the French model had 
been wrought upon till it was altogether worn out : 
and nnicw impiiiao from some other qiinrtci^ii fresh 
turning up ot the soil, and awakening of its latent 
energies by a new mode of culture, was become ab- 
' solutcly necessary to the renovlition of our drn mafic 
literature. England was destined to receive this im- 
pulse from Germany, where lileratiit^ was in the 
first luxuriant glow of vegetation, will all its crop 
of flowers and weeds rushing up togwher. Tliere 
was good and evil in the importation lerived from 
this superabundant source. Ihil the iwil w'ns of a 
nature so contrary to that w'hich had long palsied 
our dramatic literature, that, like the hot pui.sori 
rninglingavith the cold, it may iii the issue bring us 
nearer to n state of health. 

The afl'ectntion of Frederic II. of Prussia, and of 
other German princes, for a time suppressed the na- 
tive literature, nnd borrowed their men of letters 
from France, ns well ns their huir-drcssers,--llicif 
Dramas us well ns their drcadl»drflishes. The eon- 
tinentnl courts, therefore, had no share in forming 
the nation.'il Drama. To the highest circle in every 
nation, that of France will be most acfvptahle, not 
only on account of its strict propriety and eonfornii- 
ly to les canrenaitreft, h\\f. also as sceuring them 
against the risk of hearing bold and oflensivc truths 
uttered in the presence of the sovereign and the 
subject. Ihit tlic boll, frank, cordial, nnd rough 
character of the Gentian people at large, did nut 
relish the style of the Fnmch tragedies translated 
for Iheir stage; and this cannot he wondered at, 
when the wide difference between the nations is 
considered. 

The national character of the Germans is diame- 
trically opposite to that of the French. The latter 
arc light almost to frivolitv, quick in seeing points of 
ridicule, slowly awakened to those of feeling. The 
Germans are of an abstracted, grave, and somewhat 
heavy temper; less alive to the ridiculous, more 
easily moved by an appeal to the passions. That 
which moves a Frenchman to laughter, affects a 
German with sorrow or indignation ; and in that 
which toiichea the German ns a source of the sub- 
lime or pathetic, the quick-witted Frenchman secs 
only subject of laughter. In their theatres, the 
Frenchman comes to judge, to exercise his critical 
fncidtics, and to apply the niles which he has learn- 
ed, fundamentally or by rote, to the performance of 
the night. A German, on the contrary, expects to 
receive that violent excitation which is most plea- 
sing to his imaginative nnd somewhat phlegmatic 
character. While the Frenchman judges of the 
form nnd shape of the play, the observance of the 
unities, and the denouement of the plot, the German 
demand^ the powerful^ contrast of character and 
passion,— the sublime in tragedy and the grotesque 
i*jn comedy. Hie former may be callcxl the fownafist 
of dramatic criticism, keeping his eye chiefly on its 
exterior shape, and rc^lar form; the latter is the 
fanatic, >vho, disregarding forms, requires a deep andi 
powerful tone of passion and of sentiment, and is 
often tontent to^Burrendcr bis feelings to inadequate 
motives. 

From the diflereJit temper of the nations, the me- 
rits and faults of their national theatres brjcamo di- 
ametrically opposed to each , other. Thg French 
author is obliged to confine himself, as wo have al- 
ready observed! within the circle long since descri- 
bed by Aristotle. He must attend to all the decorum 
of the scene, and conform to every regulation, whe- 
ther rationol or arbitrary, which has been entailed 
on the Btoge ,since the nays of Corneille. He must 
never so faryield to feeling, as to lose sight of grace 
and dignity. He must never venture so fur in quest 
of the sublime, as to ni,n the risk of moving the ri- 
sible faculties of an audience, so much alive to the 


ludicroirs, that they will oficn find or make it in what 
IS tu others the source of the grand or the terrible. The 
GerniQiiB, on the contrary, have never subjected their 
poets to ony arbitrary forms. The division of the 
enipiro into so many independent states, has pre- 
vctitk-d the nseeiiilaiiey of Riiy general .system of 
cntuMsui ; uiid tlii'ir national literature was not 
mueh cultivated, until the lime when such niithority 
had heroine giMierally unpopular. Lessing had nt- 
tnekra the whole French thentrieni system in his 
Drainaturffic^vf'ith^y} most bitter raillery. Schil- 
ler broiigjil forth hiJjpplenilid Dramas of Uomance 
and of History. Goetlio crowded the stage with the 
heroes of aiieicnt Genimii ehivalry. No means of 
exeiting emotion were eoiidemned as irregular, pro- 
viding emotion were •netiiully excited. And there 
can be no doubt that the license* thus given to the 
poet,— the willingness w'lth which the audience sub- 
mitted to the most evtravagaiit postulates on their • 
part, left them at liberty tu t'.Ycri the full elTorts of 
their genius. 

Lessing, Sehiller, and Goethe, became at once the 
fniiiers iiml tin; masters of the German theatre; nnd 
it iiiiiHt In; ohjeetf*d to tliesc great men, that, in the 
nbiindqnec of their dramatic talent, they sometimes 
forgot tiiat their pieces, in order to be acted, must be 
adapted to the capabilities of a theatre; nnd thus 
wnite nbiys altogether incapable of being represent- 
ed. Tlieir writings, altlioiigli affording many high 
examples of poetry and passion, arc marked with 
faults which the exaggeration of their followers has 
often carried into total cxtrnviignncc. The plays of 
Chivalry ofld of History were, followed by an inun- 
dation of imitations, in W'hieli. nceording to Sciilcgel, 

’’ there was imtliiiig historical but the names and ex- 
terniil cirrMiiiiHtance.s ; nothing chivalrous luit tho 
helmets, biickleif, and swords; and nothing of old 
German honesty but tho supposed nidcness. The 
sentiments were ns modern as they were vulgar ; 
from chivalry pieces they were converted into caval- 
ry plays, wnieh certainly deserve to be acted by 
horses rather than men.” (Sclflegel on. the Drawa^ 

It is not the extravagance of the apparatus olonc, 
hut exaggeration of chiirncter and sentiment, which 
have been justly ascribed as faults to the German 
school. The authors appear' to have introduced too 
harshly, brilliant lights and dtwqj shadows; the tu- 
mid is too often fiibstiliiied for the sublime; and 
fanultieB and dispositiuiiB the most oppoaed fb each 
other, are sometiines described as existing in tho 
same person. 

In German comedy the same faults predominate 
to a greater degree. The pathetic, comedy, which 
might be rather called domestic tragedy, became, 
unfortunately, very popular in Germany ; and found 
a champion in Kotzebue, who carried its conquests 
over all the continent. Tho most obvious fault of 
this species of coiniiositioii is^ the demoralizing 
falsehood of the pictures wlfich it offers to us. The 
vicioub are frc«jiiently presented as objects less of 
censure than of sympathy; Bonietimes they are se- 
lected ns objects of imitation and praise. There is 
an affectation of attributing noble nnd virtuous sen- 
timents, to the persons least qualified by, habit or 
education to entertain them ; and of describing tho 
higher and better educated classes, as uniformly de- 
ficient in those feelings of liberality, generosity, and 
honour, which ni^ be considered as proper to their 
situation in life. This contrast may be true in par- 
ticuiarsnsiencls, and, being used sparingly, might 
afford a good moral lesson ; but in spite of truth and 
probability it Hks been assumed, upon all occasions, 
by these authors,, as the ground- work of a sort of 
intellectual jacobinism : consiating, as Mr. Coleridge 
has well expressed it, '^in the confusion and subver- 
sion of tho natural order of things, their causes and 
their effecta ; in the excitement of surprita, by repre- 
senting tlirqualities of liberality, refined feeling, and 
a nice sense of honour, in persons and in classes of 
life where experience teaches us least to exMct 
them ; and in aewarding with all the sympathios 
that are tho dues of virtue, those criminals, whoin 
law, reason, and religion, have czcoiiimunicated 
from our esteem. 


E^SAY ON THE DRAMA. 


The German taste was introduced upon the Eng- 
lish theatre within these twenty years. But the 
better productions of lier stage have never been 
made known to us ; for by some unfortunate chancei 
the wretched pieces of Kotzebue have found a rea- 
dier acceptance, or more willing translators, than 
the aubliriiity of Goethe, the romantic strength of 
Schiller, or the deep tragic pathos of Lessing. They 
havc^ tended, however, (wretched as the model is,) 
to introduce on our stages a degree of sentiment, and 
awaken among the auTliencc a straiiaof sensibility, 
to which before we were ptran|^rs. * 

George Colman’s comedy or John Bull is by far 
the best elTort of our late comic Drama. The scenes 
of broad humour are executed in the beat possible 
taste ; and the whimsical, yet, native characters, re- 
flect the manners of real life. The sentimental 
parts, although one of them includes a finely 
• wrought-up scene of paternal distress, partake of 
the /alstUo of German pathos. But the piece is 
both humorous and aflecting ; and wc^ readily ex- 
cuse its obvious imperfections, in consideration of 
its oxciting our laughter and our tears. 

While the British stage received a new impulse 
from a country whose literature had hitherto scarce 
been known to exist, she was enriched by produc- 
tions of the richest native genius. A retireTl female, 
thinking and writing in solitude, presented to her 
countrymen the means of regaining the true and 
manly tone of national tragedy. She has traced its 
foundation to that strong instinctive and sympathe- 
tic curiosity, which tempts men to look into the bo- 
soms of their fellow creatures, and to feck, in the 
distresses or emotions of others, the parallel of their 
own passions. She has built on the foundations 
which she laid bare, and illustrated her precepts by 
examples, which will lonjf be an libiiour to the ajge 
in which they were produced, and admired r-yct its 
disgrace, when it is considerra that they have been 
barred their legitimate sphere of influence upon the 
public taste. 

Besides this gifted pbrson, the names of Coleridge, 
of Mnturin, and other men of talents, throng u[Kin 
our recollection; and there is one,, who, to judge 
from the dramatic sketch he has given us in Man- 
/redf must be considered as a match for .^schyius, 
even in his sublimest moods of horror. It is no 
part of our plan, however, to entei^pon the criticism 
of our ftonteinporaries. Siitficc it to say, that the 
age has no reason to apprehend any decay of dra- 
matic talent. 

Neither can our actors be supposed inad^uate to 
the representation of such pieces of draiiiaUc art, as 
we judge our authors capable of producing. We 
have lust Mrs. Siddons and John Kcrnblc, but we 
still possess Kean, Young, and Miss O’Neil ;* and 
the stage has to boast other tragic performers of 
merit. In comedy, perhaps, it was never more 
, strong. In point of Btenf;ry and decoration, our 
theatres are so amply provided, that they may iflthcr 
seem to exceed than to fall short of what is required 
to form a classical exhibition. 

Where, then, arc we to look for that unfortunate 
counterbalance, which confessedly depresses the na- 
tional Drama, in despite of the advantages we have 
enumerated? We apprehend it will be found in the 
monopoly possessed bv two large establishments, , 
which, unhappily for the progress of national taste, 
ond, It 18 said, without any equivalent advantage to 
the proprietors, now enjoy the exclusTve fgivik^e of 
dramatic representation. It must boflistinctly un- 
derstood, that we attribute those disadvantages to 
the aya/m itself, and Iw no means charge them upon 
tnose who have the administration of either theatre. 
The propn^ora have a right to enjoy what the law 
invests in thpin ; and the managers have probably 
discharged fheir duty to the public as honourably as 
circumstances would admit of; but the system nas 
led into errors which affect public taste and even 

; Sinee the PubKoigwi of llie wwk in which this eiser oririn- 
dif appeoiM, Mim O NeU Im OMluiniiod imhOToursof publin 


public morals. We shall briefly consider it as it in 
fluences, jiirsf, the mode of representation} teeond- 
/y, the theatrical authors and performers; and|> 
thirdly^ the quality and composition of the audi- 
ence. . , 1 

The inconvenience arises from the great size 
of the theatres, which has rendered (hem unfit for 
the legitimate purposes of the Drama. ' The persons 
of the performciO arc^ in these huge circles, so much 
diminish^, that nothing short of the mask and bus- 
kin could render them distinctly visible to the audi- 
ence. Show and machinery have, therefore, usurped 
tbf place of tragic psetry ; and the author is com- 
ptdled to address himself to the eyes, not to the un- ■ 
derstanding ^ feelings of the spectators. This is 
of itself a gri as error. Every thing beyond correct 
costume aniMhcatrical decorum is foreign to the le- 
gitimate purobses of the Drama, as tending to divide 
the attcntioivof the audience ; and the rivalry of the 
scene-painter and the carpenter cannot be very flat- 
tering to any author or actor of genius. Besides, all 
attempts at decoration, beyond what the decorum of 
the piece requires, must end in paltry puppet-show 
exhibition. The talents of the sccne-paintcr and 
mechanist cannot, owing to the very nature of the 
stage, make battles, sic^s, &,c. any thing but objects 
of ridicule. Thus we nave enlarged our theatres, 
so as to destroy olfcct of acting, without carry- 
ing to any perfection that of pantomime and dumb 
show. 

Secondly^Vho monopoly of the two large theatres 
has operated unfavourably both upon theatrical 
writers and performers. The former have been, in 
many instances, if not absolutely excluded from the 
scene, yet deterred from approaching it, in the same 
manner as men avoid aitempCing to pass through a 
narrow wicket, which is perpetually tnronged by an 
importunate crowd. Allowing tne managers of 
these two theatres, judging in the first ana in’ the 
lost resort, to be possessed of the full discrimination 
necessary to a task so difficult— supposing them to 
be at all times alike free from partiality and from 
prejudice— still the number of plays thrust upon their 
hands must prevent their doing equaljustice to all ; 
and must frequently deter a man of real talents, 
either from pride or modesty, from entering a com- 
petition, clogged with delay, solicitation, and other 
circutnatances, “ hand sitbeunda in^enio suo.** It 
is unnecessary to add^ that increasing the number 
of theatres, and diminishing their size, would natu- 
rally tend to excite a competition arnoug the mana- 
gers, whose interest it is to make experiments on 
the public taste ; and that this would infallibly se- 
cure any piece, of reasonable promise, a fair oppor- 
tunity of being represented. It is by such a compe- 
tition that genius is discovered ; it is thus that horti- 
fuiltiinsts raise whole beds of common flowers, fof 
the chance of finding among them one of those rare 
vorictios which are tne boast of their art 
The exclusive privilege of the regular London the- 
atres is equally, or in a greater demee, detrimental 
to the performer ; for it is with difficiuty that.he fights 
his way to a London engagement, and wf^en once 
received, he is too often retained for the mere pur- 
pose o^ing laid aside or ahel/edt as if is technically 
called {—rendered, that is. a weekly burden upon the 

f ay-list of the theatre, without being produced above 
ouror five times in the season to eznibit his talents, 
nto this system the managers are forced afrom 
necessity of their situation, which Compels thbm to 
enlist in their service every performor who seems to 
possess buds of genius although it ends in their 
being BO crowded together, that they have no room 
to bloasoip. In fac^ many a man of talent thus 
brought from the active exercise of a profession, in 
which excellence can only arise frdhi practice, to 
be paid for remaining obscure and inactive in Lon- 
don, and supported bir what seems little short ol 
deemosynary Dounty. either becomes careleas of his 
business or disgustra with it ; and in either case, 
stagnates in that mediocrity to which wunt of exer- 
PiBe alone will often condemn natural genius. 
rhirdly, and especially, the magmtude of these 
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theatres has occasioned them to be destined to com- who do not play ; and in maintaining, as both Dru- 
pony so scandalous, that persons not very nice in ry-Lnne and Covent Garden do at presenL three 
tjhcir taste of Mciety, must yet exclaim against the theatneul corps, for the separate purposes or trage- 
abuse as a national nuisance. Wc arc aware of the dy, comedy, and musical pieces ; only one of winch 
impossibility of excluding a certain description of can be productive labourers on the same evening, 
females from public places in a corrupted metropolis though all must be supported and paid. According 
like London : but in llicatrcs of inoueratc size, fre- to oiir more thrifty plan, each of tliesc companies 
quented by the* latter class, these unfortunate per- would be earning at the same time the fruits of their 
sons would feel thcniscives coinpeytd to wear a pmfessional industry, and a due profit to the house 
mask at least of decency. In the present theatres of they belong to. The hours of representation, in one 
London, the best part of the house is openly and or more of thesw theatres, might be rendered more 
avowedly set ofl' for their reception ; and no part of convenient to»those jnfiiigh life, while the middling 
.it which IS open to the public a^ large is free from classes might enjoy ?ratiohal and classical enter- 
their intrusion, or at least from the open display oT tainrnent after the business of the day. 
the disgusting impropneties to which .their ncigli- Such an nrrangcrnoiit might, indeed, ho objected 
bourhoud gives rise. And these houses, Raised at an to, by those who entertain a holy horror of the very 
immense expense^ are so iiigcnioiisLy ir^construct- name of a theatre ; ana who imagine impiety and 
cd, that, ill the private boxes, you see toonittlc of the blasphemy are inseparable from the Drama. We 
play, and, in the public boxes, greatly too much of have no room left to argue with such persons; or 
a certain description of the company. No man of we might endeavour to prove, that the dramatic art 
delicacy would wish the female part of his family to is in itself as capable of being directed to right or 
he exposed to such scenes; no man of sense would wrong purposes, as the art of printing. It is true, 
wish to piit youth, of the male sex, in the way of (hat even after a play lias been formed upon the 
such temptation. This evil, if not altogether arising most virtuous model, the man who is engaged in the 
from the large size of the theatres, has been so in- duties of religion will be better , employed than he 
calculably increased by it, that, unless in the case of who is Aiated in a theatre, and listening to tho.per- 
Btrong attraction upon the stage, prostitutes and forinance.* To those abstracted and enrapt spirits, 
their admirers usually form the principal part of thei who feel, or siqipose they feel, themselves capable 
audience. We censure, and witlf justice, tlia cur- of reinaming constantly involved in heavenly 
niption of morals in Paris. Riit in no public place thoughts, any sublunary amusement may justly 
in that metropolis is vice permitted to li^gir so open seem frivolous. Put the mass of mankind arc not 
and audacious a front ns in the thcatres of London, so' framed. The Supreme .Pcing, who claimed the 
i>arctaced infnmvis in foreign cities never perniittod seventh day ins his own, aliorted the other six days 
to Insult decency. Those «who seek it must go to of the week for purposes merely human. When the 
the haunts to which its open disclosure is limited, necessity of daily labour is removed, and the call of 
In London, if we wou^l enjoy our most classical social (fiity fulfill^l, that of moderate and timely 
public amusement, wc are braved by gross vice on amusement chiimp its places as a want inherent in 
the very threshold. , , , . our nature. To relieve tins want, and fill up the 

We notice these evils, without pretending to point mental vacancy, games arc devised, hooks are writ- 
out the remedy. If, however, it wore possible so to ten, music is coniposed, spectacles and plays arc in- 
arrange the interests concerned, that the patents of vented and exhibited. And if these lust have a 
the present theatres should cover four, or even six, inoral and virtiinus tendency; i# the simtiincnts cx- 
of smaller size, wc conceive that more good actors pressed are calculated to rouse oiir love of what is 
would be found, and more good plays written ; and. noble, and our contempt of what is base or mean ; 
as a nec.4}ssary consequence, that good society would if they unite hundreds in a, sympathetic admiration 
attend ihe theatre in sufficient numbers to enforce of virtue, abhorrence of vice, or derision of folly ; 
respect to decency. The access to the stage would it will remain to be shown how far the spectator is 
be rendered easy to both authors and actons; and more criminally cnwigcd, than if he had passed the 
although this might give scope to some raii^ and evening in the idle gossip of society ; in the fewerish 
false taste, it could not fail to call forth much excel- pursuits of ambition ; or in *he unsated and insatiablo 
lence, tnat mu*g otherwise remain latent or renress- struggle niter gam— me graver employments ot tne 
cd. The theatres would bo relieved of the heavy present life, hut equally imconnected with our exist* 
expense at present incurred, in paying performers ence hereafter. 
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PREFACE. 


The history of the following remarkable prodiiciigils of^Jioir illuslriuiis authors 
mind, may be very briefly told. Th^ were written some time ago, witli the 
kind intention of serving a yjjiithfal friend, then pursuing Jiis theological studies , 
but without the slightest idea that they would ever meet the public eye. Cir- 
cumstances, however, which have occurred since that period, induced the gentle- 
man ibrt whom they were composed, to request the author’s permission to publish 
them for his own benefit, which was cordially granted. 

In these Discourses, the reader will find some«of the most momentous questions 
wliich can exercise thc*haman mind, discussed with great eloquence, ingenuity, 
and force of argument. Yet iUnvas not without a strong feeling of di/fidence, that 
the writer consented to lay before the public this ‘new and striking proof of the 
strength and versatility of his genius, as will appear from the following E.vtract 
of a Letter. 


“The Religious Discourses which you call to my mind, were written entirely 

for your use, and are therefore your properly. They were never intended for 

publication, as nobody knows better than yourself; nor do I willingly consent 

that they should be now given to the press, as it may be thought that I have 

intermeddled with matters for which I have no commission. I have also to add, 

that they contain no novelty of opinion, and no attempt at brilliancy of com])osi- 

tion.* They were meant, I may remind you, to show that a rational and practical 

discourse upon a particular text was a task more easily ])crfor/ned than you, m 

your natural anxiety, seemed at the time disposed to believe. I am afraid that 

those wko open this pamphlet with expectations of a higher kind will be much 

.jdisaf)pointcd.« As, however, you secQi to be of opinion, that the publication might 

be attended with tnuch benefit to you, I make no objection to it, and will .be 
• • . . . 
glad to hear that it suits your purpose. This Ijctter >vill sufficiently indicate my 

consent to any gentleman of the trade with whom y^u may treat. 

I am, yours, very sincerely, 


Abbotsford, January 2, 1828. 
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RELIGIOUS DISCOURSES. 


DISCOURSE I. 


THE THRlS'riAN ANH TIIR JEWISH DISPENSA'nONS 
CUM1*AU£U. • 

" Think not that I am come to dcatroy tlw lew or the propheta ; 
am not como to iluatruy, but to fulfil.*'— M atthrw v. 17. 

The Sermon on the Mount formed one of those 
occssions upon which our blessed Saviour coiide- 1 
sceiided |p intimate to his followers, at considerable I 
length, the \)uniosc of his heavenly mission, and the 
relation which it bore to the ancient dispensation of 
Moses, under which the Jews had been trained for 
so many eenturics. The text before us, ns well as 
the words which follow in the same chapter, contnm 
an cx)iress and general declaantion on this subjtH*!, 
startling perhaps to those who lisferuvl lothcsDivine 
Speaker at the time, and on which infidels in siibsc- 
^iiciit times have endeavoured to grouM^a chat^e of 
inconsistency. We will presume, with such con- 
ciseness as the occasion requires, and with the hu- 
inility becoming those whn venture to approach the 
Ark of the Covenant, to consider this most impor- 
tant declaration as lA concerns— First ; Those to 
whom it was instantly and directly addressed; and, . 
Secondly, the present generation, who look back on ! 
whrrt was then spoken with the advantage of com- 1 

E aring the divine prophecy with the events which 
a VC since ensued. 

Upon the first point, vre arc to remember that 
Jesus came to his own, and tliat his own received 
him not. He profiered the inestimable treasures of . 
the Gospel to that chosen people to wboni God hiiii- 1 
self had condescended to be legislator; and, vain of 
their own imaginary wealth, they refused to accept 
this new and far richer gift at his hands. Nay, it 
even seemed that the nearer they approached in ex- 
ternal observances, at least to claim in a peculiar 
manner the title of children obedient to the law of 
their heavenly Father, the less were the Jews dis- 
posed to recognize. Him that was greater than Mo- 
ses. His mission was rejeeted by the Sudducees, the 
fnee- thinkers of the Judaieal institution, who disbe- 
lieved the existence of angel and spirit, and whose 
skeptical and selfish opinions made them deaf to the 
proclamation of salvation. They, who believed in 
no state of future retribution, and conceived that 
the souls and bodies of men went down to the grave 
together, luxurious ns men who would enjoy the 
passing hour, and indifferent as men who held spe- 
culative doctrines ns of trifling importance, wore 
natjirnll^ averse to the. reception of a system which 
implied a gensral reniinciaiion of all temporal b<uie- 
'fitSi, and siibiected the disciples of Christ, astvcll as 
their Divine Teacher, to peril, privation, captivity, 
and death. • 

‘But beqjdcs these Epicureans of Israel^ the Phari- 
el^es,^also a secti who placed their pride in the most 
piTcise observances of the Jaw of Moses ; who nd- 1 
tiiitted the existence of a state of future rewards ' 
and punishments ; who believed in the immortality ' 
of the soul, and were systeniatieally regular in divine 
worship and relimous ordinances, wore tven more 
inimical to tls Gospel than the Sadducees them- 
selves. What startled, the Atheist amid his carnal 
enjoyment^ no loss disturbed the hypocrite ; who, 
in the plenitude of spiritual pride, thanked God that 
he had not made him as other men, or even as the 
humble publican, who, with a contrite and broken 
heart, was laying a confession of his sins before an 

offended Deity. 

The cause of the Phnnsces’ unbelief, and their 

■tienuous opposition to the Gospel tenets, had root 

* • 


iindouhtedly^in our.Weased Saviour’s detection of 
their, hypocrisy, anir his 1 uhlirly e.\]»oping ilu* lout 
principles and practices wiiii’h they euvered with the 
moat formal ntlbctation of ssrici hoVmrss. 'riuy 
could not bear the light, which, not eonient with 
playing on the ouiaifltt of their wliiird sepulchres, 
penetrated into the-r foul elmrncU, and showt*!! to 
the public gaze the dust and roitciiiic.ss which their, 
showy exterior concealed. They could not cihI to* 
the friendly zeal of the Divine Pliysicinii, when ho 
rent from their wounds the balsams with which 
they southed, and the rich tissues under which tlu'v 
concealed them, niid exhihitcd festering and filthy 
cancers, which could be cured only by the probe, the. 
knife, Riid the eaiitcry. Hence they were, from ri'c 
bcgiiiniiig of our Saviour’s ministry until its dread- 
ful coiisiimnmtinn, (in winch they had n particular 
share,) the constant enemies of the doetrine and of 
the person of the blessed .fesus. Under his keen 
and searching eye, the lireteii.sions which they had si> 
long mado in order to he esteemed of men, weree.x- 
poscrl witlgmt tii.sgiiise; tlicireiiliirgi'd garments and 
extenilcd pliylactcnes, their lengthened jirayers, tlicir 
formal ceremoninl, and tithes of iniiit niid anise, 
were dcnoiinceil as of no avail without the weightier 
iiintti rsof the Irjk'— Jnstiee, mercy, and faith. Feel- 
ing thus iliuir own aancfimonioiis proi*es.‘*ions held 
up to contempt, and their pretensions to public vene- 
ration at once exposed and destroyed, the Pharisees 
bccnimi the n«*tivo and violent 0]>po.srrs of ihoso 
doctrines to which the Sarldi'vces, with siHien tij>a- 
thy, seem lo have re-fused n lienriiig. It was the 
Phnri.’*ees who maligned the lifi* of our hle.ssed fjoril ; 
who essnycil to jM*rplcx the wisdom of Omnipott'nce 
by vain aiuleaplious inierrogntorius; and who, iina- 
! hie to deny those miracles hy which the mission of 
Christ was autherUicated and proved, hlaspliemously 
imputed them to iIib agency of demons. ^ 

Hut, in imrticular, their ohjections were founded 
upon arguments the most powerful of any with the 
priile and national prejudices of the Je.ws, when thi-y 
obiected that Jesus of Nazareth had it in contem- 
plation to inn<)vute uoon and destroy the [«eviiical 
Law, that ancient nim solemn system of iiislitiitioiis 
committed to the children of Israel hy Ornnipoteiit 
wisdom; the demolition of wliieli must have had the 
natural consfMiuence of blending tugctluT Jews and 
Gentiles, and stripping lhc,former of all those dis- 
tingmshed privileges which wei'e assigned to them ^ 
as tfie children of the prniiii.se. Such arguments, 
we may eo.sily conceive, were more likely than any 
other to obstruct the nrogress of the Cliristiau reli- 
gion. Who is this,” the scoifers iiiiglit have snul, 
^who is w'iscr than Moses, and more holy than 
Aaron ? Who is this, who presumes to lower and 
deface^ the glory of the sanctuary, and to annul 
those institutions, to the observance of which such 
splendid promises, to the neglect of which such dire- 
ful putii.shnienVt, are nniiexed in the Mosaic statutes? 
Ciirst^ bAie that conjnncth not all the words of this 
law to do thfin : such are the recorded word.s of 
the Almighty— And who is he,” may these blinded 
Israelites have demanded, ” who pretends to relax 
or innovate upon a system so fearfully sanctioned 1'* 
The text which we have before us must be consi 
dercd as the answer of Jesus to these njisrepresen 
tations — JBiin/enot that lam come to destroy the taw 
and the profjhets ; Jam not come to destroy, but to 
falfiL And this declaration will l>e found oaually 
true, whether wo examine it with reference to the 
doctrines preacmed and enforced by our Suviour or 
to that fulfilment of the law and the pro|»ho[8 winch 
arose fmm his life, his audlririgs, and his deatii fui 
our redemption. 
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Considering the text in the point of view, the 
pnncipal tiipics inHisted upon in the Sermon on the 
Mniint, show that Jesus, the divine commentator 

r n n divine work, preachpd to his disciples, and to 
Jews in general, the fulfilment of the law, by 
showing them in w'hat the spirit and efficacy of the 
Mosaic institutions actually consisted. 

Althongli there be no iiuestion that the Alniiiihty, 
through all ages.' had been pleased to enlighten the 
eyes of many innividuaU among his chosen people, 
to see and know the socrce uurpnses of liis dispensa- 
tioUt yet it is certain that tlu; great majority of the 
Jewish nation had, for some time prior to tiie advent 
of our Saviour, fallen into many gross and carnal 
errors, both respecting the Lilw and the Prouhets. 
In regard to the former, they, and imrticularly the 
,scct Ilf the Pharisees, scorn to have lost nil sense of 
*thc end and puiriose of the types and cereirionies, 
enjoined by Moses, and to have siilistitutcd the mi- 
nute discharge of his ritual ns something exceUent 
and meritorious in itself, capnhie of being received 
as an atonement for the neglecting those general 
points of virtue and morality, upon which that dis* 
pensotion, ns well ns all that emanates from <he Di- 
vine Author, was originally founded, and wk*h which 
it ought for ever to have been animated. But when 
the observance of the iniriute eeremoninl was suh- 
fti'tut''d, instead of love to God and duty to our 
m ghbour.s, the system resembled some ancient 
tree, which continues to show green houghs and a 
s^atelv form to those who regard it only pii the out- 
side, nut when careful ly examined, proves rotten 
and false at heart, and valueless, excepting ns a 
matter of outward show : 

( 

* All swun and wildly frcnli witliiMit, lint wd^n and gray within.” 

In pointing out to hi.s hearers, therefore, the true 
fiillilincnt of the Law, our blessed Redoeiiier showed 
that it consisted not in a strict and literal interiire- 
tatioii of the express rreeents of the Law, but in the 
adoption of an ainjile and liberal iifo'rpreialion, ear- 
Tying the spirit of each precept into all the corres- 
ponding relations of life. Thus, he taught, that not 
alone by actual slniigliter was the per|>etrn!or in 
danger of the jiidgnuMit, hut that all causeless en- 
mity, all injurious language, the fuuree and provo- 
ention ^f (feeds of viuleiiec, was forbidden. Not 
only, added the same pure and heavenlv Teneher, is 
the foul act of adultery prohibited in tlie Law, but 
all uiielenn tliouglits which lend to such a rriiiieare 
forbidden by the same precept. The same law, pur- 
sues the Divine IiiliTpreler, which urohihiis a breach 
uf oath, forbids, by its essence, all idle, and unne- 
cessary appeals to that solemnity; and the same 
precept which rerhaVy goes no farther than to en- 
join an equitable, ref rihiifion of injuries neeording to 
the lr.r talionin, ineliides in it a recommendation to 
humility, to patience under and forgiveness of inju- 
ries, to universal lieiievolenee, to the return of gnud 
for evil, and to the practice of every virtue, not in 
the restricted and limited sense of eoinphance with 
the letter of the Tjaw, hut with an extended and 
comprehensivn latitude, becoming the children of 
our heavenly Pother, whose uiiiversnl benevolence 
causes the sun to rise on the evil and the good, and 
his rain to descend on the just and tlie unjust. 

In this sense, therefore, as a conime.ntator on the 
Law, and addressing himself to those who were 
horn under its dispensations, did Jesus e6me,' not to 
destroy, but to fulfil it ; not to take o wviy the positive 
prohibition of gross evil, but to extend that prohibi- 
tion against the entertainment of angry and evil 
thoughts, which are the parents of siieh actions ; ~ 
not to diminish the interdiction against violence and 
malcvoleni^, but to enlarge it into o positive precept, 
enjoining to bcnevolenee in action, and sc.signation 
in suflbnng. At the same time, our Saviour taught 
the inferior value of that coinplinriee with the forms 
of the ritual so much insisted upon by the Pharisees, 
when placed in coinpetiiioii with the practice of the 
virtues epjoined by the .Low and that reconcilia- 
tion with an oftbnded brother, was a duty preferable 
even to the otTering np a gilt, altlnnigh the devout 
ceremonial was already commenced by its being 


I laid upon the altar. In a word, oiir Saviour taught 
I his disciples such a fullilment of the Law, as might 
in spirit and effect far exceed the dry, formal, literal 
eoniplinnces of which hypocrites showed themselves 
capable fnr jhe carnal purpose of raising themselves 
ill the, opinion of others: and he sea'eif his inter- 
pretation with the awful denunciation. Except your 
riehtiMUsneag shall exceed the righteousness of the 
Si:ribes and Phariseis^ ye shall in no wise etuer the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Thus far, therefore have we proceeded upon the 
fit^t head of our discourse, being an attempt to show 
how far the doctrines of Christ, as preacned before 
his disciples, ^erc consonant to and a fulfilment of 
the law of Moses ; and it would be no difficult tosk 
to prove, from a comparison of texts, that the germs 
of the Christian doetrine, so beautifully and broadly 
developed and displayed in the Gospel, arc to be found 
in the ancient dispensation, although they had been 
unhappily lost sight of, by such pretenders to sanc- 
tity among the Jews, ns found the obscrva^ice of the 
Mosaic ceremonial, more easy than compliance with 
the benevolent preropt enforced, os well in the Law 
ns in the Guspel -Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself, I.ev. xix. IS. But such an investigation 
fk'uuld lead us too far, from our present piirpo.se. 

Secondly. The (Law was not only expounded by 
Jesus in reference to its being fulfilled in spirit and 
in truth by^’^is disciples. Tins exposition indeed was 
all that could he distinctly understood by the ears 
which his inmiediate discourse made bles.sed ; hut 
there was a further and more mysterious meaning, 
not to be understood at the moment by those to 
whom the text w'as addressed, hut upon which future 
events, the death and resnfrertion of our hlessiMl 
Saviour, and the general inciense of ChristJanity, 
have cast an awful and imporfniit light. The Ijaw 
mid the PropheLs were not to he destroyed, hut to be 
fulfilled, not only by the doetrines which Christ 
preueliiiil explniiatory of their true import, but by 
the events ot his life, and by the sidieme of redemp- 
tion which he promulgated. And it is here that in- 
fidels, availing themselves as usnnl of an insulated 
text, and subjecting it to their own exclusive inter- 
pretation, have asked the Christians triuiiipliantly, 
in what manner the w^ords uf the Founder of our 
reliuion have been verified. “Came not Ae,** say 
such cavillers, “ to destroy the Law and the Pro- 
, phets, brierty after whose advent Jerusalem and her 
I temple were destroyed, her sanrliinry defiled and 
violated, and the observances of the Mosaic Law 
rendered in many iiistniices impossible, even to the 
I scattered remnant who yet profi»s8 obedience to 
them '! Are not these,” such persons urge, tha 
I din*ct ronsii]uenees of the Christian religion '?— is 
not thedcstructiun of the Law of Moses included in 
the detail which we have given ? and ran it then 
be said that the Founder of the rival dispensation 
came upon earth not to destroy the old Law, but to 
ful/fl ii.” 

Such are the objections to which it is opr duty to 
be prepared with nii answer, ” showing a reason for 
the faith that is in us.” Wo shall for this puiliose 
view the text both in the negative and positive 
branch, and endeavour to prove, let. That Christ 
come not to destroy the I;.iw. 2dly. That by his 
Voining (he T.aw was fulfilled ; and to such an ex- 
tent, that as never a richer propitiation was n^ade \o 
ofiended justice, never were unhappy criminals, ii 
eiinblcd by faith to discover the true way to safety, 
iiiiire fully entitled to site out their pardon under a 
I jaw, which, however rigid, had been, by the suffer- 
ings and (k^ath of our blessed Redeemer, completely 
satisfied and fulfilled. , 

hHrst. Our blessed Saviour came not to destroy 
the Law of Moses; and that the typical ceremonial, 
the notional and peculiar enactments uf the Jewish 
legislator, should be abrogated, was no condition of 
the. Gospel offered to them, but a consciiuence ol 
their own rejection of the terms of pro*ffered salva- 
tion. God w'ns not forgetful of the promise he had 
mode to his servant Abraham,* and the destruction 

* John viii. u. Your fotlior Abnham nyuiced to loo njr dsf • 
am bo caw it, and woo gia4» 
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of Jerusalem and its Temple are to be charged, not 
upon the divine Legislator, but upon the infatuaUij 
’"presumption of the Jewish teachers, and the judicial 
madness of the people in general. The gate of sal- 
vation was opened for the Jews, long before the 
Gentiles were called upon to enter in, nor was ii 
unul the ^iclied labourers hod slain and cast forth 
his only Son. that the Lord of ^c vineyard was 
moved to destroy these wicked labdiirers, and let his 
vineyftrd to other labourers, 'grho should render to 
him the fruits in their seasons. ... , 

The tnith of what is above smted is evident, when 
we consider that our holy Sainour was born a Jcgv, 
and from his birth to his death was strictly subject 
to the Dispensation of Moses, complying in his own 
person with all its ccremohiais, and i^comniending 
similar compliance to all his disciples and followers, 
in order that by no neglect of the typical or ceremo- 
nial part of tlieir religion, the Pharisees might be 
justined in the calumnies which accused him of an 
attempt to destroy the law of Moses. In the very 
lesson wMch inculcates the superiority of the duties 
of benevolence to the Daymen t of tithes and other 
matters of observance, noth are mentioned as exist- 
ing duties, though precedence in weight and iiniiort- 
ance is given to the former.* These things ought 
ye to have donty says our Lord, and not to leave the 
other undone. Again, when Ais«divine power had 
restored the sick to health, they were commandcal by 
him to repair to the temple, and purifv^theni selves 
according to the Law. On all oceasions, our divine 
Mediator showed the moat anxious wish to bring 
within the pale of his salyation, the ancient people 
distinguished as the favourites of the Deity ; and it 
was for them that he poured forth the pathetic la- 
mentation, when hft HAheld their obduracy, rejecting 
the means of salvation which he had condescended 
even to entreat them to receive from hia hands 

0 Jerusalem^ Jerusalem^ which kiUest the prophets, 
and stoned them that are sent to ihety how often would 

1 have gathered thy children together ^ as a hen doth 
gather her brood under her wings^ and ye would not ! 
Luke xiii. 3-1. The abrogation of the Jewish Law was 
not, then, the object of Christ’s mission ; it became 
only the consequence of their own wicked and ob- 
durate blindness, in rejecting with scorn the offers 
of salvation which were held forth to them, as the 
elder born, ere the Gentiles, like younger cnildreii, 
were invited to accept of the inheritance which the 
others had reoudiated. 

It would b?a vain and idle inquiry to ask, in what 
extent, or to what purpose the Mosaic ritual might 
have subsisted, had the Jews os a nation accepted 
of the treasure held forth to them. But it is evident, 
from many passages in Scripture, and in particular, 
from the writings of the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
that not only was the Law of Moses esteemed co- 
gent upon such as had been bred up in it, but many 
of the earlier Christian teachers erroneously con- 
ceived that its obligations extended to converts made 
from the heathen world at large. And although St. 
Paul combated this rigour, as opposite to the plan 
and scope of the Gospel which ottered salvation to 
Gentile as wq^l as to Jew, and maintained the cir- 
4mmcision of the new Law was that of th» heart 
and not of the letter: yet, in contending for the 
fieedon^ of the Gentiles, and thereby incalculably , 
enlarging the pale of salvation, the Apostle con-» 
demiu nm the ojiservances of the Jewish proselytes, 
but snows that out of circumcision arises much pro- 
fit every wav. Undestroyed, therefore, and uncon- 
demned by the new doctrine, the Mosaic institutions 
continued to linger, as things permitted to the Jews, 
but not enjoined to other Christians, until that port 
of the Chur^ which consisted of Christian Jews 
or Judaizingdnristians, gradually diminishing, merg- 
ed at lengtli in the great mass of Christianity, and 
availed tnemselves of the general liberty. 

We will suppose that our skeptic still prosecutes 
his objections, and urges further, that although the 
Law of Mdtos was not expressly abrogated by the 
Christian Dispensation, still it was superseded, and 
ts destruction followed as a matter of course ; and 
* Matthew ziiii. S3 ; sad Luke xL 48, 
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therrfure, that if Christ came not on purpose to 
dcistroy the Law and the |*ropheta, still by and 
through his mission, it was actually destroyed. ' To 
this we have already returned one answer. It was 
not the offer of the Gospel to the Jews, but their 
Ignorant and prejudiced rejection of that inestima- 
ble gift, whieh occasioned the destrucliuiiof Jerusa- 
lem, and the desolation of Judah ; even as the storm 
and overthrow of a besieged city is not prodiidbd by 
a message, offering tlie iiiliubitaiits easy terms of 
safe Bubniissimi, but by their own obstinacy in refu- 
sing to acedpt whift wasAiiiercifiilly tendered. But 
another answer remains, conipreheiidiiig within brief 
compass the great and awful mystery of Christi- 
anity. 

Christ did not conv, as we have already seen, to 
destroy the Law. but. secondly^ he came to fiillii it. 
That which is fulfflled coil in no sense bo said to be 
destroyed, even though by means ofits being fulfilled* 
it should cease to exist. • Thus, the. crop of the hus- 
bondninii is destroyed, if it perish through tempest 
in tlie field ; but if it is gathered into the gamer, and 
put to the proper uses of man, it is not in any sense 
destroyed, though consumed : but, on the contrary, 
the puBioses of its being ri'ared are legitimately fulfil- 
led. Aid in this sense, the law of Moses being ful- 
filled in Christ Jesus, remnins no longer binding on 
his faithful followers. He hath gathered in the nar- 
vest, and invites tliciii for his sake and in his name 
to partake of the bread of life, which by their own 
exertions they could never have obtained. 

Our time is too limited to enlarge upon a doctrine 
in which is contained the very cssonco of our holy 
religion, and which, in its breadth and profundity, is 
deserving of more volumes than we cun at present 
bestow words. Ktill. an outline, however brief and 
imperfect, must oe oflered of the great and wonder- 
ful mystery of our salvation in the fulfilment of the 
law of Moses by our blessed Redeemer. 

The books on which the Jewish religion was 
founded, were of two clasBes--^he Law and the Pro 
phets. je 

The one announces typically, and the other pro- 
phetically, that the system of Muses was but for a 
season,^ and that it was to be in due time superseded 
by a brighter and more efficncious display of the di- 
vine power, and the arrival upon eartn of a greater 
than Moses. Th^ jaw of Moses was in itself a per- 
fect law, but it enjoined perfect compliance #ith that 
law on the part of beings whose nature was imper- 
fect The blood of rams and of goats offered in the 
temple was but the type of that inestimable sacrifice 
which was to atone fur oiir imperfect obedience, and 
be ofTered up for our iniquities. Under the Mosaic 
dispensation, therefore, the Law was incomplete 
with respect to those to whom it was given, for it 
could not be obeyed, or, in the words of our text, 
fulfilled. 

The law of Moses was air institution of types and ^ 
cereifTonie^ of minute observances, and abounding 
with positive injunctions and prohibitions, which, 
viewed separately, and with no regard to the system 
of which they made a part, or of their own latent 
and hidden meaning, might seem to a hasty obser- 
ver arbitrary and trivial. Nay, as we have already 
seen, the wisest among the Jews themselves, and 
they who affected most sanctity, were so far misl^ 
as to admire and practise this ntual for its own sake, 
and to the negfect both of the moral injunctions of 
the Lcmr, ftnd of the hidden meaning of those very 
ceremonies intended to keep their minds awake, and 
open their eyes to conviction, when they should 
see, in the person of the Messiah, the types of their 
law paralleled and explained in those realities which 
they had dimly and vaguely indicated and shadowed 
forth. Such was the correspondence between the 
worship and sacrifices in the Templa aiM that one 
great saermee by which all was Ailfiiled or accom- 
plished such was the Scape-goat sent into the wil- 
derness, laden with the sins of the people, in presage 
of Him who awne could have borne the bmden of 
human iniquity auch was the veil of the sanctuary 
which was rent asunder at the sonsiimmation of tha 
great Atonement, to intimate that the divisioii be- 
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DISCOURSE II. 


tween Jew and Gentile was no more ; sifeh were 
many, very many, otb^r typical parts of the Jewish 
law. the meaning of whicn has heen cx^unded by 
the advent of Christ : and such an analoKy doubt- 
less pervades the whole system, even where our 
eyes may-be too weak, our judgments too obtuse to 
trace it. The law of Moses, therefore, so far as it 

wai^ formal or ritual, was fiiliilled and not destroyed 

—the type became unnecessary when the event tyni- doth he meditate day and night. 

fled had taken place : and if the observance of the a. “And he dmll Iw lite a tw planted by the iwm df water. 
«T_i _ — 1 that bringeth forth hiB fruit in lull 8i>a«Dn ; hill 


THE BLESSEDNESS OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 

1. ' Bleued in the man that walketh not in the eouiuel of tbt 
ungodly, nor atandeth in clw way of nnneiB, nuiaiaetli in the aeat 
the Bcomful. 

». “ But Ilia delifht ia in the law of the Lord ; and in his law 


. . _ _ T -.T ■ - sl'»o*l»ll not 

nther. and whatsoever he iioeth nhallpnnper. 

.4. “ The ungodly are tot no ; but ore like the chaiT which the 
mnd driveth away. 

5. “ Therefore the iin^ly nhall not atand in tho judgment, nor 
'nnera in Iho noagrugatioii of the righterniB. 
s. “ For the I ord Itnoweth the way of the rigfateouii ; but the 
way of tho ungodly ahall poiiHb.''— FsAUi 1. 


Hebrew rites was, as we have seri)^ indulged to 
those who had been educated Aiider the Law, it was 
without any obligation upon those who had been 
born free. 

Tho second class of sacred books under the Jew- 
ish Dispensation were those Af the Prophets ; and to 
these every Christian capable of giving a reason for 
tho hope which is in him, points with cxmtation. As a prelude to the various lessons of holiness, 
and appeals to their contents as the most undisputed which his lyrical compositions contain, the Psalmist, 
proof of his sacred religion.* Thrpughout all the in the very first verse of these divine hymns, has 
books of these holy men, who, ,wnti^ under the treated, in general, of the condition of tlm righteous 
immediate inllueiicc of the SSpirit of God, foretold and the wicked, the blessings which Providence has 
the secret punioscs of Heaven to those amongst destined for the former, and the misery and wretch- 
whom they liv£*d, repeated reference is made to the edness to which the latter are certainly conducted, 
great change which was to take place in tke desti- by the indulgence of their evil propensities ; or, as 
nies of tho world by the Advent of thaA Messiah the Rubrick expresses it— the happiness of the godly, 
M'hom the Jews continue vainly to expect. Alas! the unhappiness of ^hc ungodly, 
the gathering of the nations has already taken place. In Ibe first and second verse is described that line 
and those who were first have become last, yet we of conduct by which man, approaching as nearly to 
hone will not ultimately remain last in the road of the full discharge of his duties, as his finite and im- 
salvation. An infatuatMi and fatal blindness occu- perfect faculties permit, may be supposed, in some 
pied their eyes and understanding, ang prevented sort, to merit the temporal and spiritual hlessinga 
them from observing how, in the most minute points, annexesd to obedience to the law of God. And hcra 
the propheejes of their sages were fulfilled in the it must be observed, that the duties peculiarly incul- 
person and history of Christ -how the various pre- cated, are those which immcyliately regard our Crea- 
dictions, and the events m which*(hey were realized, torj and that those which we owe to our brethern 
united in tho closest con^spondence to each other— of mankind, though of equal obligation, are postponed 
like the parts of some curious niachine, wrought sc- on the present occasion, the fear of God being tho 
parately by the art of the mechanic, but with such root and source out of which our love to our neigh 
accurate Mjustment, that no sooner are they put hour must spring, and on which it must he grafted, 
together, than out « detached portions and limbs, otherwise it will, like wilding fruit, bear neither sub 
there is composed, merely by tlidg union, a whole, stance nor flavour. The qualities required of him 
working with the most delicate accuracy the purpose who would obtain the blessing promised in the text, 
foi which it was invented. Such is the nature of are of two kinds, negative and positive, 
the fulfilment of the law by Christ Jesus. He re- “ The man is blessed,*’ saith our text, “ that walk** 
called that part of its institutions which concerned eth not in the counsel of the ungodly, nor stamleth 
general virtue and duty, and wl^cli has been distm- m the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the sent of the 

S iiehqd from tho ceremonial part by the title of the scornfiil.’' In general, these three expressions may 
oral Liaw, from the narrow and restricted sense to be considcrrxl as relating to the same general propo- 
which the Jewish Rabbis had omtracted it, by a sition, and ns amounting to a pcreiiiptory prohibition 
close and verbal interpretation of jis precrots. He on tho religious to frequent the society and company 
explained its .types, and fulfilled its prophecies, by of the ungodly. The cause of this general interdict is 
hiB life, sunenngs, and death. He clul more, much too obvious to be insisted upon. Man, naturally a so- 
more than all this. He paid m his own inestimable cial animal, is Icdbyexaniple to good orto evil, and the 
porran that debt which fallen man owed to Alniignty best may have enough to do in resisting the cvii pro- 
justice, and which, bankrupt by nature- it was im pensities of his own bosom, without their being 
possible for him to discharge. He took upon him- strengthened and enforced by tho contageous inter- 
self that curse of the law which mere humanity course of those who are in the daily practice of in- 
cpuld not endure, and by his perfect obedience and dulging their passions. " Re not deceived," saith 
bitter sufTcrings, he made that atonement which his the Apostle; ^evil communication corrupts good 
heavenly Father had a right to exact, but which manners." Tho surest bond for our own continuing 
even the destruction of the world could not have in the right path is to abstain from the counsd 
made ; and gave us a right, trusting in his merits, to which causeih to err. 

plead an exemption from the strict and severe de- Rut as error and its causes may. be various, ao 
numnations of the law under which we could not the.^rse we have read, branches out into three es- 
Burvive. . „ . pecial warnings, respecting the various kinds of evil 

In no sense, therefore, waa the ancient Mosaic i communication which are Aschewed and avoided by 
Law destroyed. It may bo compared to the inoon,H him whom the Psalmist pronounces blessed, 
which is not forced from her 8phere,ror cast headlong " He walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly 

from the heawns, but which, havingjfuljill^ her that is, he seeks not their society, nor joins with 
course of bnghtneas, fades away gradually before them in their modes of reasoning, adopts not the self- 
the more brilliant and perfect light of day. ish and wordly-wise arguments by which they im- 

May God in hia mercy make us all partakers of peach perhaps the truth and sanctity of the word of 
the bfesaiima purohased and promised by his blessra God, or fenervate the energy of hia precepts, or gloss 
Son, by whom the law waa not destroyed, but ful- over and apologize for their own nartlect of religious 
filled 1 « duties. The divine may be doubtless called upon 

*Ghriit nknaalf. 6t. Luke infbnna in, tniv. 9S1 when he ap- by his office, and Other men, by circumstances an- 

nexed to their situation in society, to hear such rea- 
Andu^ that Boning in the mouths of skeptics and voluptuaries ; 



rthe fane and ungodly. This, however, is not a walking 

by their counsel, but a marching in opposition to 
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them— It ifl a ming forth against them in the name 
•of the Lord God of Israel whom they, have dclied, 
and at no time is the character of the righteous man 
more venerable, than when, with the calmness 
which the subjet r^uires^ and the gentleness which 
compassiqn for a blinded sinner ought to inspire, but 
without a sAadow of fear or of doubt, he stands 
forth, like Rlihii, the champion of/ithe good cause; 
nor (yin ho further dei>nrt frq^n his character (pos- 
sively at least) than when a mean and timid listener 
to doctrines, which if they shake not his oian fairh, 
may cornipt that of others^ he^s n patient audiloij^of 
the counsel of the ungodly. 

Secondly, The man ia blessed who gtand^th not in 
the way of sinners. In the former clause of the 
verse we ore prohibited to listen to the l/iajry of sin; 
in this we are forbidden to afford countenance by 
presence and acquiescence to the practice. We are 
not to lay the flattering unction to our souls -I have 
been wirli drunkards, hut I was not drunken—l have 
been wit]| men of violence, but 1 partook not in their 
aggressions -I was in the company of an evil troop, 
but I conimitled not evil along with them. Is it then 
no evil to defile the hands that should be pure, and 
the eye that should be single 7 Let us not permit 
the sight of guilt to familiarize our hearts to tl^c 
practice of it \ for even if we eoiild be confident in 
our own godliness, (as God knot's such confidence 
is in itself a sinful rashness,) how many may be 
misled hy the apjmrent countenance w4|fcn our pn^ 
senci: has aflbrded ! How many, even of the ungodly 
themselves, may have been strengthened in error, 
hy supposing the guilt of* their actions could not be 
so great, since a professor of nghteoiisiicsR continued 
the voluntary witncssoif what they did I Wherefore 
let us beware that \yc countenance not sin by stand- 
ing in the [lath of sinners. 

lliirdlu. Nor sitleth hCi whom the psalmist de- 
scribes. in the seal 0/ the srorn/ul. There is a grave 
and delusive reasoning which canseth to err— there 
is an e.vample of sin which is more seductive than 
sophistry— but there is a third, and to many disposi- 
tions a yet more formidable mode of seduction, ari- 
sing from evil communication. It is the fearof ridi- 
cule, u fear so much engrafted on our nature, that 
many shrink with apprehension from the laugh of 
scorners, who could refute .their arguments, resist 
their example, and defy their violence. There has 
never been an hour or an age, in which this formi- 
dable weapon has been more actively emploved 
against the Christian faith than our own day. Wit 
and ridicule have formed the poignant sauce with 
which infidels have seasoned their abstract reason- 
ing, .and voluptuaries the swinish messes of pollu- 
tion, which they had spread unblushingly before the 
public. It is a weapon suited to tho character of 
the Apostate Spirit himself, such, ns we conceive 
him to bo - loving nothing, honouring nothing, feel- 
ing neither the enthusiasm of religion nor of praise, 
but striving to debase all thatis excellent, and degrade 
all that is noble and praiseworthy, by cold irony and 
con tern ppious sneering. 

We are far from terming a harmless gratification 
of a gay and Iwely spirit sinful and even uselqps. It 
has been said, and perhaps with truth, that there 
are tempers which may be won to religuin, by indul- 

g ii^g thdm in their natural bent towards gayety* 
lit simpering it true that a jest may sometimes hit 
him vnio flies a sermon, too surely there are a hun- 
dred cases for one where the sermon cannot remedy 
the evil which a jest has produced. According to 
our strangely varied faculties, our sense of ridicule, 
although silent, remains in ambush, and upon the 
watch during offices of the deepest solemnity, and 
actions of the nighest sublimity; and if lAght hap- 
pens to call it into action, the sense of the ludicrous 
becomes more resistless from the previous contrast, 
and the considerations of decofbm, which ought to 
restrain oiir mirth, prove like oil seethed upon the 
flame. Thd^e is also an unhappy desire in our cor- 
rupt nature, to approve of audacity even in wicked- 
ness, as men chiefly applaud those feats of agility 
which are performed at the risk of the artist’s life. 
And such is tho strength and«frequencv of this un- 


I halloufed temptation, that there fire perhaps but few, 
who have not, nt one time or other, fallen into the 
snare, and laughed at that at which they ought to 
have trembled. Ihit, O my soul, come not thou into 
their w'cret, nor yield iliy partul thoproiivsed bless- 
ing, fur the pour gratifioation of sitting rih the seat 
01 t he scorner, and sharing in the unprofitable mirtll 
of fools, which is like the crackling of tliorn^under 
the not ! 

The sernnd verse contaiiis tho positive employ- 
ment of the ngliu^ifs man. Ilia delight is in the 
law of the horu. and in His law doth he meditate day 
and night. The object of the righteous is to fulfil 
what tho patriarchs of our cluircli have well termed 
“ the cliief end of luan— to glorify God," namely, 

“ and to enjoy him forever and that he may qualify 
himself for this, his study is in the Holy Scri])lures. 
He is sRlisfii'd with no ceremonious repetition of 
the Sacred Kook, by rote, but that he may come to 
a true knowledge of tho things belonging to his sal- 
vation^ lie medi rates upon them by day and night, 
searching out the hidden rneaiiing and genuine spirit 
of those texts which others pass over, as hard to be 
understood. We know the attention bestowed by 
men dt learning upon human laws, and how long a 
portion af their time iiinst he (levoted to study ere tney 
can term themselves netpiaintcd with the munieipal 
laws of any civilized realm; and is it then to bo 
imagined that the law's of the Supreme arc to be 
understood at a slighter eyuciisc of leisure than 
those of eartiily lemslators 7 Ke assured, that when 
we have iiH'diiaten upon them, as in the text, hy day 
and night, oiir time will evim Ihen have been lost, 
unless faith liniii been our conimentator and inter- 
preter. • 

The thirrl veisc describes, hy a heniitifiil eastern 
simile, the advantages with which the forbearance 
from evil eoimsel, from the compnny of sinners, and 
from the mirth of seoirers and hlasphemors, must 
needs he attended. And he shall he like a tree 
planted by the rivers of waii^, that bringeth forth 
his fruit in hfs seaspn; his leaf also shall not 
wither ; and whatsocrer he dacth shall prosper. 

In fine point of view this striking promise may be 
siqipttsed to refer to temporal blessings, which, un-- 
der the timocracy of the .fews, were more directly 
and more frcquenlly held forth ns the reward of the 
righteous, than umli?r the dispensatioti of^he Gos- 
pel. We must own, also, that even in our own times, 
religion is sometimes the means of procuring tem- 
poral prosperity to its votaries. The more a man 
meditates tiiion God’s law, the more he feels it hia 
duty to rciHier his life useful to his fellow-crcaturcs. 
And tried honesty, approved fidelity, devoted cou- 
rage, public spirit, the estimation created hy n blame- 
less conduct, and the general respect which even the 
profane bear to a nian of conscience and honesty, 
often elevate to eminence? and happy is it for the 
landwvhcn such are its princes and governors, oranf^ 

S issessors and distributors of its wealth and fulness. 

lit though this be true, we shall err grossly if we 
conceive tciriporul felicity is hero alluded to as being 
either the appropriate or the unvaried reward S 
righteousness. Were this the case, an earthly, in- 
anerfuate, and merely transient reward, would be 
unworthy of si>iritual merit ; and were it to lie the 
certain and unvaried consequence of a due discharge 
of religious diiiies, I fear that though the banks of 
oiirJordae might be. more thickly studded than at 
present with trees fair and flouri.shing in outward- 
appearance, the cofc of many would be tainted with 
rottenness ; or, without a metaphor, men who were 
not openly profane, would drive a trade with their 
religion, under the mask of hypocrisy. 

It i.s safer, therefore, to view tho blessed state of 
the righie^ns, as consisting in that calm of mind, 
which no one can enjoy without the applause of hia 
own conscience, and the humble confidence in 
which, with mingled faith and hope, the good man 
throws hiinscl# on the protection of Providence. 
His leaves which wither not, but clothe him as well 
in the winter of adversity, as in the spring and sum- 
mer of pro.spcrity, are goodly and comforting reflec- 
tions, that m wnatever state he is called to, he ia 
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discharging the part destined for him by an* affec- 
tionate and omnipotent Jt'al her;— and his iiieorrup- 
tible fruits rendered in their season, are good and 
pious thouglits towards God, kind and generous ac- 
tions towards his fello.w-creatures, sanctified, lie- 
enuse rctifWod in the spirit and with the humble 
faith of a Christian. 

The^anKodly are not so, saith the next verso ; but 
are like the vhaff which the wind drivelh away. 

If the righteousness of the just is sgrnctimes fol- 
lowed h)r temporal prosperity, tke wickciLiess of the 
profane is yet more fretpieirtly atft^nded ny icnipornl 
punishment. The cause of this is obvious : he that 
does not fear God. will not regard man. He that 
has disbelieved or defied the divine conimandiiient, 
has only the fear of leinporal puhishrneiit left to pre- 
vent him from invading the 1.. of society ; and the 
effect of this last barrier must be strong or weak, in 
ifiroportion to the strength of piission and the great- 
ness of tmnntation. ^iid hence that freqiumt intro- 
duction to the history of great crimes, .that the pt‘r- 
petrators began their course by disuse of public wor- 
ship, breaking the fionrsdny, and neglect of private 
devotion, and thus opened the wav fur theniselves to 
infamy and loexe>‘iition. How ninny in ahighertdass 
in society, languish umler diseases, wliich arc the 
conseqiKiice of their own excesses, or suffer indi- 
gence. and eonteiupt, through their own folly and 
extravui, .... 

Hill, as prosperiry in !hi« life is neither the gemiiiic 
nor the certain reward of the rigliteoiis, so neither is 
temporal adversity the eonstniit rctpiital tiie un- 
godly. On the contrary, wo luivo seen the wicked 
great in cower, and floiinshiiig like a green bay-tree; 
yet could w'c have looked into his bosom at that mo- 
ment of pros|)eritv, how true wt* shiwld have found 
the words of the l^salmi.st! •'The sophistry which /ic 
borrowed from the eounsids of the ungodly, gives no 
assiiranee of hniipiness, and leads hjm to no solid 
or stable eonehisiori ; the wit wiili which the seurner 
taught him to gloss twer his infidid opinions, has 
lost its hrillianey -bthind liim there ra rciiiorae ; be- 
fore him tln’re is doubt. While the godly is fast 
moored on the lloek of Ages, he is a stormy sea, 
without a chart, without a compass, without a pilot. 
The perturbed rcasuiiiiig, the secret fears of such a 
one, make hl.s thoiiglils indeed likcithe chaff which 
the wind (|rives to and fro, being ns worthless and 
profitless as they are clinngeable and uncertain. A 
person, di.siinguis)ied ns iiiiieli fur his exec.sscs at 
one period of nis life, ns ho wns afterwards fur his 
repenlanee. mentioned after his happy ehange, that 
one day, when he was in the full career of wit and 
gayetv, admired by the society of wdiieh he appeared 
the life, while all applauded and most envied him, 
*Mic could not forbear groiiniiig inwardly, and saying 
to hiniselfl 

* 0 f liBl I Wfio that ! ” ' 

lacking on one w'hich chanced to be in the apyart- 
ment.* Such were the secret thoughts of one who 
had followed the counsel of the ungodly, witlhcd in 
the way of sinners, and sate in the seat of the scorn- 
/«/._, HeercttuiR the jiast, flick of the present, fear- 
ing the future f liaving little hope he.yuiid a gloomy 
wish for annihilation, he was willing to exchange 
all the privileges ana enjoyments of wdt, under- 
standing, and mtelleetual superiority, for the mean 
faculties, and irresponsible existence of a beast that 
perishe.s. lie must have been indeed like r,^af^ tor- 
mented by the wind, ere ho could have formed a wish 
at once so dreadful and so di'gradifig ! « 

The fifth verae following out of the theme which 
the Psalmist proposed, informs us, that the ungodly 
shall not stand in the jndttmtnl, nor sinners in the 
congreeation of the righteous. After death conioh 
the judgment How strict, how terrible that judg- 
ment shall be, wc may learn from the blcsi^ Apos- 
tle in the second epistle to tho Thcssaloiiians.t 
Then shoU that wicked be rerealed, whom the Lord 
shall consume with the spirit of his insgtth, and shall 

* Sen Doddridxn'f LUb of Coluoel Oanlinor. 

tSTlieM. ii.8. 


t destroy with the brightness of his coming. WiA H 
{ then he received as an apology, that the sophistnei 
by wliich tlie ungodly were misled, were ingeniousi 
that they were urged with plausibility, and rendered 
ii verting by wit 7 Alas ! my brethren, wc are in- 
formed in the same passage, that the sp^ength ot 
their deceution is part of their very*Crime. God 
placed evil and good, truth and falsehood before 
them, and gave them means of judging bet^wixt 
them, and embracing that which they should choose; 
and the having forsaken good for evil, and the truth 
of the Gospel for the yain sophistries of men, is the 
vui^ crime of which they are accused. And for this 
cause, (says the Apostle,) God shall send them strong 
deliiaioii, that Ihey should believe a lie ; that they 
all might be damned who believe not the truth, bid 
had pleasure in unrighteousness.t It la then that 
the divine Shepherd will forever separate the goats 
from the sheep, that the blessed Husbandman shall 
purge the Hour of the garner with his fun, that the 
Captain of our Salvation shall leave no sp^s in his 
ennip, and the King of our Glory endure no traitors 
in his territory. 

The concluding verse of the Psalm vindicates, in 
a few words, the promises which have been made to 
the rigliteoufl, and the judgments which have been 
ddhounced against the fingodly. For the Lord knovh 
dh the way of the ‘tlighteous, but the way of the tin- 

S odly shall perish. The omniscience oftlie Deity is 
le toiichstoR^liy which the merits of the righteous, 
and the guilt of the wicked, shall ultimately be de- 
termined. No false opinions formed concerning 
them during life, can deceive that unerring Judge ; 
no counterfeit, however brilliant, can pass for pure 
gold ; no forgery, however ingvoious. can supply the 
place of tiie testimonial which he demands. 7*he 
Lord knoweth the way of the righteous. Ho was 
perhans lightly esteemou among liis fellow-men, 
considered as an unsocial and scrupulous devotee, 
an enemy to free investigation, because he walked 
not by the counsel of the ungodly ; a severe censiirer 
of harmless levities, because he stood not in the way 
of sinners ; a foe to innocent mirth, because lie sate 
not in tlic seat of the scorncr. Let him neverthe- 
less come boldly before the heavenly Judge; He 
knoweth his ways. When his left hand knew not 
the good deeds which w'ere wrought by his righ^ tlic 
Lord beheld them. His eye was upon him in solitude 
and secrecy, and hi.s Spirit guided him during his 
daily and nightly meditations on his I/iw. At the 
time when the righteous was perhaps most miscon- 
strued by his brethren of men, be was most accepta- 
ble to Jus heavenly Father, who knew his way— not 
his actions only, now'ever secret, but the principles 
upon which these actions were founded. 

Again, let not the wicked confide in the refined 
hypocrisy with which he may have been able to de- 
ceive men, nay, perhaps to cheat himself, by blend- 
ing actions of apparent merit, and sentiments in 
themselves praiseworthy, with a course of life, such 
ns that which the Psalmist has denounced. If he 
he an iindcnniner of God’s law, and a scofl^ at his 
coinmnndinents, what will it avail him, that be has 

g iven ajjns, and distributed to his poArer brethren 
le food that perishes, while he was dashing from 
their lips, and trampling, in Aheir presence, upon 
tlgi bread of eternal life 7 Good deeds, whether done 
to be seen of men, or flowing from the nataral disi 
position of the human heart, to relieve itself Vrorn 
the pain attending the sight of distress, however 
applauded by those who witnessed, them, will sink 
to their proper level anil estimation in the eyes of the 
Divinity, wlych will not view them as an atonement 
for a life spent in the habitual breach of his Law, 
and contempt of his Coinmandmeuts.* TTu way qf 
the ungodly shall perish. 

Wherefore may we all find grace in God. for the 
sake of Christ Jesus, to labour and improve the time, 
until we pass into the awful presence of Him who 
searcheth the heart and trieth the reins. * 

1 a Then. ii. 11. 19. 
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LETTER I. 

Oriffin of tho fnmcrnl Opiniona roaiiprtinir nrmnnolosy amone 
Mankiiitl— Tilt* Belief in the Immortality of (he Soul la tlra nin' 
Indiiremeiit to credit ita occuauiiial Renpltearanre'-The pliili 
Bophicul Olgcctinna to tho Apimrition of nn abstract Spirit little 
underttood hy tho Vnlpir and lennmnt--The Kitiiiitiona of ox' 
citofl PiiiKiiori incident to Tlunianity, %hk‘h tench Men to wiah 
or apnndiend aupcmatural ApiMiritionaSTlwy are often iin*- 
M'lited hy (lie aleepine Senao'-Story of SoinnnndMiliam—TlH! 
Inflnenre of Credulity contneitnia, ao that IndnidualH will tnwt 
the Evidence of utherM in dcapite of tiieir own SmiMea— Exam* 
plea from tin* Hiatoria Venladcra of Beniitl Bias del Caatilln, 
and fiuni tlie Workaof Hutrirk IValker-'Tlie niiparont Evidence 
oflntiircotirae willi fliHsn|iernnhiral World ia aninetiinea owinn 
to tt depravuil State of the bodily Oraana — Diflereniw b(;f wiam tiua 
Diaonicr mid Inaunity, in which tlio Oranna retain (heir Tune, 
tlMmali that of tho Mind i%loHf— Uebnilion of the KiMiaca of n 
Liinnlic nipiinat tho Current of hia Revrrica- -Narra1ive« of a 
eontrnry Nature, in which the Evidence of the Eyna nvcrlMira 
tho (^uivictioii of (he Undentandiiiir— Example of a London 
Man Inf Pleiiaurc-'Of Nicolai, tho Cicrnian Boukaellor and Phi- 
losopher -Of a Patient of Dr. (Jreirory— Of nn nminent Scottiah 
I<nwycr deoeaaed -Of this same Ihlfiicioua Iliaonler are othiT 
Inalancea, wiiich have iait sudden and momoiitary Kmliimnco— 
Apimrition of MaiiiMTtiua-'Of a Iat4‘ ilhiatrioua nuMii'ni Poet-* 
Ttie Caaca quotod chiefly rohitins to false linpresaioiia on the 
visual Nerve, those upon tlio Ear next conaideriHl— Dehisiuna of 
the Touch chiefly experieiicoil in Sleep -Doluaiona of the Taste, 
and of the Siiielung— Sum of tho Argument. 

You have asked of me, my dear friend, that I 
should assist the Family Library, with tho history 
of a dark chapter in human nature, which the iii- 
creasinf? civilization of all welLinstructcd countries 
has now almosll blotted out, though the subject at- 
tracted no ordinary degree of consideration in the 
older times of their history. 

Among much reading of my early days, it is no 
doubutruc lhat I travelled a good deal in tho twilight 
regions of superstitious diaquisilions. Many hours 
have _1 lost,— “I would their debt w'orc less I**— in 
examining old, as well as more recent narratives of 
this character, and e ven in looking into somo of the 
criminal trialafl^fRtluent in early days, upon a sub- 
ject which our fathers considered as matter of the 
last impor^nce. AikL of late years, the very curi- 
ous extraqjB published by Mr. Pitcairn, from the 
criminal reconls of Scotland, are, besides their his- 
torical value, or a nature so much calculatad to 
illustrate the credulity of our ancestors on such 
subjects, that, by perusinathem, I have been induced 
more recedtly to recall what I had read and thought 
upog the subject at aformerjperiod. 

A^ ht^ever, m/ information is only miscellane- 
ous, and 1 make no pretensions, either to combat the 
systems of those by whom I am anticipated in con- 
nderatioD of the subject, or to erect any new one of 
my own, my purrose is. after a general account of 
Demonology and Witchcraft, to confine myself to 
narratives of renlarkable cases, and to the observa- 
tions which naturally and easily arise out of them 
in the confidence that such a plan is, at the present 
time of day, more likely to suit the pages of a popu- 
lar miscellany, than an attempt to reduce the con- 
tents of manjjk hundred tomes, from the largest to 
the smallest size, into an abridgment, which, how- 
ever compressed, must remain greatly too large for 
the reader’s powers of patience. 


A few general remarks on the nature of Demon- 
ology, and the original cause of the almoat uiiiveraal 
belief in communication between mortals and bo* 
iiigsofla pow'er aiiperior to thenisrlvea, and of a 
nature nq^ to be comprehended by human organa, 
ore a necessary introduction to the subject. 

The gcner.*il, or, it may be termed, the universal 
belief of the inhiibitants of the earth, in the exist- 
ence of sfiirits Bt^nnriited from the encumbrance and 
im'apacities of the body, is grounded on tho con- 
sciousness the divinity that speaks in our bosoms, 
and demonstrates to all men, except tho few who 
are hurdened to the celestial voice, that there is 
within us a portion of the divine substaticc, which 
is not subject tojtho law of death and dissolution, 
hut which, when the body is no longer fit for its 
abode, shall snsk its own plaee, as a sentinel dis- 
misstsl from his post. Uiinided by revelation, it 
cannot be hoped that mere earthly reason shoiila be 
able to form any rntionol or prt^'ise conjecture con- 
cerning the desiit^tion of the soul wh(>ii parted from 
the body: but the conviction that such an inde- 
structible essence exists, the belief expressed by the 
poet in a dilFcrcnt sense, Son omni-a moriar^ must 
infer the existence of many millions of spirits, who 
have not bexp annihilalc^d, though they have become 
invisible to mortnlsVho still ace, hear, and perepive 
only hy means of the imperfect organs of hutfianity. 
Probability may lead some of tho most refiecting to 
anticipate a state of future rewards and puiiish- 
nients; as those experienced in the education of the 
deaf and dumb find that their pupils, even while cut 
off from all instruction by ordinary means, have 
been able to form out of their own unassisted con- 
jectures^ some ideas of the existence of a Deity, and 
of the distinction between the soul and body— a cir- 
cumstance which proves how nntural|y those trutha 
arise in the human mind. Tne principle that they 
do so aTise, being taught or communicated, leads to 
further conclusions. 

These spirits, in a state of separate existence, 
being admitted to exist, are not, it may be supposed, 
indificrent to the atFairB of mortality, perhaps not 
incapable of influencing them. It ia true, that, in a 
more advanced state of society, the philosopher may 
challenge the possibility of a separate appearance of 
a disembodied spirit, unless in the case of a direct 
miracle, to whicl^ being a suspension of the laws of 
nature, dfreclly wrought by the Maker of these laws, 
for some express pur^se, no bound or restraint can 
possibly be assigned. But under this necessary limi- 
tation and exception, philosophers might plausibly 
argue,^ that when the soul is divorced from the 
body, It loses all those qualities which made it when 
domed with a mortal shape, obvious to the organs 
of its fellow-tpen. The abstract idea of a 4^irit cer- 
tainly implies, that it has neither subatanc^ form, 
ihape, voice, or any thing which can render its pro- 
sence visible or aensible to human faculties. But 
these skeptic douVts of philosophers on the poan- 
bility of the appearance of such separated apinta do 
not arise till a certain degree of information has 
dawned upon a country, and even then only reach a 
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very small proportion of reflecting and betier in- 
formed members of society. To tne multitude, the 
indubitable fact, that so many millions of spirits 
exist around and even among us^ seems suiTicient to 
support tin belief that they are, in certain instances 
at least, by ‘some means or other, able to communi- 
cate with the world of humanity. The more numer- 
ous part of mankind cannot form in their mind the 
idea of the spirit of the deceased existing, without 
possessing or having the power to apsume the ap- 
pearance which their acquaiiftiuicc bom during his 
life, and do not push thefir researches beyond tins 
point. 

Enthusiastic feelings of nn impressive and solemn 
nature occur both in private pnd public life, which 
Bccm to add ocular testimony to an intercourse be- 
tween earth and the world beyond it. For example, 
•♦.he son who has been lately deprived of his father 


ious to have recourse to his sagacious advice— or a 
bereaved husband earnestly desires again to behold 
the form of which the grave has deprived him for 
ever— or, to use a darker yet very common instance, 
the wretched man who has dipptMl his hand in his 
fellow-creature’s blond, is haunted by the apprehen- 
sion that the phantom of the slain stands by the bed- 
side of his murderer. In all or any of these cases, 
who shall doubt that imagination, favoured by cir- 
cumstances, lias power to summon up to the organ of 
sight spectres which only exist in the mind of those 
by whom their apparition seems to be witnessed. 

If we add, that such a vision may take place in 
the course of one of those lively dreams, in which 
the patient, except in respect to the single subject 
of one strong impression, is, or £%‘em.s, sensible of 
the real uartienlnrs of the scene nrsiind liiiii, a state 
of slumber which often occurs— if he Ls so far con- 
scious, for example, as to know that he is lying on 
his own bed, and, surrounded by his own familiar 
furniture, at the time when the supposed apparition 
is manifested— it bec^niies almost. in vain to argue 
with the visionary against the reamy of his dreiinh 
since the spectre, though it.self purely fanciful, is in- 
serted amid so many earciiinstum'es which he feels 
must be true beyond the reach of doubt or (piestion. 
That which is iindciiinbly certain bceonics in a 
manner a warrant for the reality of the appearance 
to which doubt would have been otherwise attach- 
ed. And if any event, such as the death of the 
person dreamed of. chances to take place, so ns to 
correspond with , the nature and the time of the 
apparition, the coincidence, though one which nuist 
be frequent, since our dreams uMinlly refer to the 
accomplishment of that which haunts our minds 
when awake, and often presage the most probable 
events, seems perfect, and the ehain of circumstan- 
ces touching the evidence may not unrensoiiably be 
considered as coniplcUf. Sucli a conc.ntenation, we 
repeat, must frequently take place, when it is con- 
sidered of what stuff dreuins are made- how natu- 
rally they turn upon those who occupy our mind 
while awake, and, when a soldier is exposed to 
death in battle, when a sailor is incurring the dan- 
gers of the sea, when a beloved wife or relative is 
attacked by disease, how readily our sleeping ima- 
gination rushes to the veiy point of alarm, which 
when waking it had shuddered to anticipate. Th^ 
number of instances in which such lively dreams 
have been quoted, and both asserted and reqeived as 
spiritual communications, is very great at all peri- 
ods; in ignorant times, where* the Aatural cause of 
dreaming is nnsapprehended, and confused with an 
idea of mysticism, it is much greater. Yet perhaps, 
considenng the many thousands of dreams which 
must, lumt sfter nimit, pass through the imagina- 
tion of nduviduals, the number of coincidences be- 
tween the vision and real event, is fewer and less 
remarkable than a fair calculation of chances would 
warrant us to expect. But in countries where such 
presagini; dreams are subjects of aatention, the num- 
ber of 


Somnambulism and other nocturnal deceptions 
frequently lend their aid to the formation of such 
phantasm ata ns arc formed in this middle state* 
between sleeping and waking. A most respectable 
person, whose active life had been spent as master 
anil part owner of a large merchant vessel in the 
Lisbon trade^ gave the writer an account of such qn 
instance which came under his observation. Ho 
was lying in the Tagus, when he was put to great 
anxiety and alarm, by the following incident and its 
consdiueiices. One of his crew was murdered by a 
Portuguese assassin, and a report arose that the 
gHbst of the slain man haunted the vessel. Sailors 
are generally superstitious, and those of my friend’s 
vessel became unwilling to rcniain on board the 
ship ; and it dros probable they might desert rather 
than return to England with the ghost for a pas- 
senger. To prevent so great a calamity, the Captain 


soon found, that though all pretended to have seen 
lights, and heard noises, and so forth, the weight of 
the evidence lay upon the statement of (9.ie of his 
own mates, an Irishman and a Catholic, which 
might increase his tendency to superstition, but in 
other respects a voracious, honest, and sensible per- 
son, whom Captain had no reason to suweet 

fvould wilfully ilcceiye him. He afflrined to Cap- 
tain S| , with* the deepest obtestations, that the 

spectre of the inunlered man appeared to him almost 
nightly, toojb him from his place in the yesseli and, 
according m his own expression, w'orried his life 
out. He made these communications with a degree 
of horror, which intimated the reality of his distress 
and apprehensions. The Captain, without any ar- 
giiniciit at the time, privately resolved to watch the 
motions of the ghost-seer in the night; whether 
alone, or with a witness, 1 have forgotten. As the 
ship bell struck twelve, the sleeper started up, with 
a ghastly and disturbed counteniinee, and lighting a 
candle, proceeiled to the galley or cook-room of the 
vessel. He sat down with bis eyes open, staring 
before him ua on some terrible object which bo 
beheld with horror, yet from which he could not 
withhold his eyes. After a short space he arose, 
took up a tin can or decanter, filled it with wotcr, 
muttering to himself all the while— mixed salt in the 
water, and sprinkled it about the galley. Finally, 
he sighed deeply, like one relieved from a heavy bur- 
den, and, returning to his hammock, slept soundly. 
In tlic next inoriiing, the haunted man told the 
usual precise story of nis apparition, with the addi- 
tional circumstances, that the ghost had led him to 
the galley, but that he had fortunately, he knew not 
how, obtained possession of some holy water, and 
succeeded in getting rid of his unwelcome visiter. 
The visionary was tnen informed of the real trans- 
actions of the night, with so many particulars as to 
satisfy him he had been the dupe of his imagina- 
tion; he acquiesced in his commander’s reasoning, 
and the dream, as often happens in^ese coses, re- 
turned no more after its imposture had been detcct- 
efl. In this case, we find the excited ipagination 


to judge truly of the objects before him. 

But it is not private lifd alone, or thgt tenor of 
thought which has been depressed into melancholy 
by gloomy anticipations respecting the fdture, which 


appantions— a state of eafmr anxiety, or excited ex- 
ertion, is equally favourable to the indulgence of 
such suTOmatural communications. The anticipa- 
tion of a dubious battle, with all the doubt and 
uncertainty of its event, and the qonviction that it 
must involve his own fate, and that of his country, 
was powerful enough to conjure up to tho anxious 
of Brutus the roectre of his murdered friend 
Ctesar, respecting whose death he perhaps thought 
himself less justified than at the Idea of March, 
since instead of having achieved the fireedom of 
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miraculous, that the masculine spirit of Marcus 
Brutus surrounded by darkness and solitude, dis- 
tracted probably by recollection of the kindness and 
favour of the great individual whom he had uut to 
death to avenge the wrongs of his country, though 
bv the slaughter of his own friend, should at length 
place before liis eyes in person the appearance which 
termed itself his evil Genius, and mroinistMl again to 
meet him at Philippi. Brutus’s own intentions, and 
his knowledge of the military krt^ had probably long 
since assured him that the decision of the civil war 
must take place at or near thgt place: and, allow- 
ing that his own imagination supplied that parfof 
his dialogue with the spectre, there is nothing else 
which might not bo fashioned in a Vvid dream or 
a waking revery, approaching, in absorbing and 
engrossing character, the usual matter of which 
dreams consist. That Brutus, well acquainted with 
the opinions of the Platonists, should be disposed to 
receive without doubt the idea that he had seen a 
real apparition, and was not likely to 8crutini7.c very 
minuiely^thc supposed vision, may be naturally con- 
ceived ; and it is also natural to think, that although 
no one saw the %ure but himself, his contempora- 
ries were little disposed to examine the testimony 
of a man so eminent, by^ the strict rules of cross- 
examination and conflicting evidence, which thfty 
might have, thought applicable sto another ^lerson, 
and a less dignihea occasion. 

Even in the field of death, and amid the mortal 
tug of combat itself, strong belief has wrought the 
same wonder, which we have hitherto mentioned ns 
occurring in solitude andsiiiiid darkness: and those 
who were themselves on the verge* of the world of 
spirits, or employed despatching others to these 
gloomy regions, conceived they bdield the appari- 
tions of those beings whom their national mytholo- 
gy associated with such scenes. In such moments 
of undecided battle, amid the violence, hurry, and 
confusion of ideas incident to the situation, the 
ancients supposed that they saw their deities Castor 
and Pollux fighting in the van for their encou- 
ragement; the heathen Scandinavian beheld the 
Choosers of the slain ; and the Catholics were no 
less easily led to recognise the warlike Saint George 
or Saint James in the very front of the strife, show- 
ing them the way to conquest. Such apparitions 
being generally visible to a multitude, have in all 
times been supported by the greatest strength of 
testimony. SVhen the common feeding of danger, 
and the animating burst of enthusiasm^ act on the 
feelings of many men at once, their minds hold a 
natural correspondence with each other, as it is said 
is case with stringed instruments tuned to the 
samo pitch, of which, when one is played, the 
chords of the others are supposed to vibrate in uni- 
son with the tones produced. If an artful or enthu- 
siastic individual exclaims, in the heat of action, 
that he peregiHaMn appaution of the romantic kind 
wliich has been intimated, liis companions catch at 
the idea with emulation, and most arc willing to sa- 
crifice tlfe conviction of their own senses, rather 
thiyi allbw that they did not witness the same fa- 
vourable emlAem, from which all draw coi^dence 
and hope. One warrior catches the idea from an- 
other : all are alike eamr to acknowledge the present 
miracle^ and the batuS is won before the mistake ia 
^cover^. In suph cases, the number of persons 
present, which nrould otherwise lead to detection of 
the fallacy, becomes the means of strengthening it. 

Of this disposition to see as much of the superna- 
tural as is seen by others around, or, in other words, 
to trust to the eyes of others rather than to our own, 
we may take the liberty to quote two remarkable 
instances. * 

The first is from the Hiatoria VerdatUra of Don 
Bernal Dias del Castillo^ one of the companions of the 
celebrated Cortez, in his Mexican conquest After 
having given an account of a great victory over ex- 
treme' odds* he mentions the report inserted in the 
contemporary Chronicle of Gtomara, that Saint logo 
bad appeared on a white horse in van of the combat, 
and led on his beloved Spaniards to victoiy. It is 
very curious observe the pastilion cavafier’s in- 


ternal 'conviction, that the rumour arose out of a 
mistake, the cause of which he explains from his 
own observation; while at the same time he docs 
not venture to disown the miracle. The honest 
Conquestador owns, that liq himself did apt see this 
animating vision ; nny,^ that he beheld nffindividual 
cavalier, iinined Francisco de Mbrlo, mounted on a 
chesiiut horse, and fighting strenuously, in the very 
place where Saint Janies is said to have appenred. 
But instead of proceeding to draw the necessary in- 
ference, tli(j devout OoiiqucHtador exclaims— “ Sin- 
ner fhut I am, whal am > that 1 should have beheld 
the blessed apostle !” 

The other instnnec of the infectious charoctei of 
superstition occurs in a Scottish book, and there 
can be little doubt tlmt it refers, in its first origin, to 
some uncoinmoii appearance of the aurora borealis, 
or the northern lights, which do nut appear to Imvq 
been seen in Scotland so frequently as to he ac- 
counted a common and familiar atinosplii'rieal pho- 
nomenon, until the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. The passage is striking and curious, fur 
the narrator, Patrick Walker, though an enthusiast, 
was I man of credit, and does not even affect to 
have seen the wonders, the reality of which ho uii- 
scnipuliMisly adopts on the testimony of others to 
whose eyes he trusted rather than to his own. The 
conversion of the skeptical genileman of wlimn he 
speaks, is highly illustrative of popular credulity, 
carrial away into enthusiasm, or into imposture, by 
the evidence of ihose around, and at once shous 
the iinperkiction of such a general testimony, and 
the case with which it is procured. tLneo the general 
excitement of the niunMmt impels even the inoro 
cold-blooded and judicious persons present to catch 
up the ideas, eelio the exclnnintions, of tho 
majority, who, from tb§ first, had considered the 
heavenly iiheiioinenon as a supernatural wenpon- 
sehaw, held for the purpose of a sign and warning 
of civil wars to come. 

"In the year 1C86, in thesmonths of June and 
July," says thtsiionest chrunieler, " many yet alive 
can witness that about the Crossford Boat, two 
miles beneath F^anark, especially at the Mains, on 
the water of Clyde, many people gathered together 
for several afternoons, where there were showers 
if bonnets, hats.^uiis, and swords, which covered 
the trees and the ground ; companies of men in 
arms inarching in order upon the water-sine; com- 
panies meeting eompanics, going all through other, 
and then all falling to the ground and disappearing ; 
other companies immediately appeared marching 
the same way. I went there three afternoons to- 
gether, and as 1 observed there were two thirds of 
the people that were together saw, and a third that 
saw nut, and tlumsfi / rould see nothingy there was 
such a fright and trembling on those that did see, 
that was discernible to all from those that saw not. 
The^ was a gentleman standing next to me, w|g> 
spoke as too many gentlemen and others speak, who 
said, 'A pack of damned witches and warlocks that 
have the second sight! the devil ha’t do I sec;’ and 
immediately there was a discernible change in his 
countenance. With us iiiiieh fear and trembling as 
any woman I saw there, he called out, 'All you that 
do not sec, say nothing ; fur I persuade you it is 
matter of fact, and discernablc to all that are not 
stone-blind.’ And those who did see told what works 
(t. e. Jocl^) Ale guns had, and their length and 
wideness, and what handles the swords had, whe- 
ther small owthreia-barrcd, or Highland fniards, and 
the closing knots of the bonnets, black or blue; 
and those who did see them there, whenever they 
went abroad, saw a bonnet and a sword drop in the 
way.”* 

This singular phenomenon, in whiclui multitude 
believed, Although only two thirds oT them saw 
what must, if real, have been equally obvious, to 
all, may be compared with the exploit of a humorist, 

* Walker*! LivJ! Edinbumh, iwr, vol. i. p. xxxyj. It h eridoBr 
that hoiiFit Patrick beliovml in the appnrition of thn nwrial fear,* 
on the principle of Poitridgp’t temir for Uv» ahwl of Hamlet--- 
not that he waa afraid Iwmaelf, but becouire Gocrick uiowed ouch 
evsloot mark! of tuiror. 
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v^ho planted himself in an attitude of astonishment 
with nis eyes riveted onihe well-known bronze lion 
that {graces the front of Northumberland-house in 
the Strang and having attracted the attention of 
those whdjpoked at hinrby muttering, “ By Heaven, 
it wagsl-^t wags again contriver in a few min- 
utes to blockade the whole street with an immense 
crowck' some conceiving that they liad absolutely 
seen the lion of Percy wag his tail, others expecting 
to witness the same phenomenon. • 

On such occasions as we have bithcrto«mentioncd, 
wc have supposed that tlib ghost-scer has been in 
full possession of his ordinary powers of perception, 
unless ill the case of dreamers, in whom they may 
have been obscured by tempojiyiry slumber, and the 
possibility of correcting vagaries of the imagination 
rendered more difficult by want of the ordinary 
appeal to the evidence of the bodily sens4*s. In 
other respects, their blood beat f<MinieratL'ly, they 
possessed the ordinary capneity of aH4'erisiini»ii' the 
truth, or discerning the falsehood, of cxP^rnnl ap- 
pearances, by an apfieal to tlie organ of sight Un- 
fortunately, however, ns is now universally Iwowri 
and adiiiitied, there certainly exists m(»ru thjji one 
disorder known to professional num, of whi(Mi rue 
important syniptiUii is a disposition to see* appari- 
tions. 

This frightful disorder is not properly insanity, 
altiiougii it is somewhat allied to that most horri- 
ble of maladies, niid niay^ in many cons litn lions, 
l>c the means of bringing it on, and although such 
hallucinations are proper to both. Thc*<liflcrence 
1 conceive to be, that, in cases of insanity, the 
mind of the patient is prineipnliv atrocied, while 
the 8«*nHcs^ or organic system, otfw in vain to the 
lunatic their dcoidKl (cstiipoiiy agdfnst the fantasy 
of. a deranged imagination. Perhaps the nature 
of this collision*— between a disiurbod imagination 
and organs of sense possessed of their usual aecu- 
, racy—canriot be better described than in the em- 
barrassment express^ by an insosic patient con- 
fined in the Infirmary of Edinbui^h. The poor 
man’s malady had taken a gay turn. The house^ 
in liis idea, was his own, and he contrived to ac- 
count for oil that seemed inconsistent with his 
imaginary right of property there were many 
patients in it, but that was owing th the honevohmee 
of his nature, which made him love to see the relief 
of distress. He went little, or rather never abroad 
—but then his habits were of a domestic and rather 
sedentary character. He did not sec much company 
—but he daily received visits from the first characters 
in the renowned medical school of this city, and he 
could not therefore be much in want of society. 
With BO many supposed cninforta aroiiiid him -with 
so many visions of wealth and splendour, one tiling 
alone disturbed the peace of the poor optimist, and 
would indeed iiavo confdlindcd most honsvirans ^ — 
‘"'*Ke was curious,” he said, ”in his table, choice in 
his selection of cooks, had every day a dinner of three 
regular courses and a dessert ; and yet, somehow or 
other, every thing he eat tasted of porridge'* This 
dilemma could be no great wonder to the friend to 
whom the poor patient communicated it, who knew 
the lunatic eat nothing but this simple aliment at any 
of his meals. The case was obvious ; the disease 
lay in the extronic vivacity of the patient’s imagina- 
tion, deluded iii^othcr instance^ ^t^ot absohitcly 

of his stomach and palate, which, like Lord Peters 
brethren in the Tale of a Tub, w'ere in&igiiant at the 
attempt to impose boiled oatmeal upon them, instead 
of such a banquet as Ude would have displayed when 
peers were to partake of it. Here, therefore, is one 
instance of actual insanity, in which the sense of 
taste contrffiled and attempted to rostram the ideal 
hypot hesis adopted by a deranged imagination. But 
the disorder to which I previously alluded is entirely 
of a bodily character, and consists principally in a 
disease of the visual organs, whicif present to the 
w patient a set ^ spectres or appearances, which have 
no actual existence . It is a disea.se of the same na- 
ture. which fenders many men incapable of distin- 
guishing coloiiral only tho patients go a step farther. 


and pervert the external form of obiocts. In theif 
case, therefore, contrary to that of the maniac, it is 
not the mind, or rather the imagination, which im- 
poses upon and overpowers the evidence of the sen- 
ses, hut the sense of seeing (or hearing) which 
betrays its duty, and conveys false ideas ^o a sane 
intellect. ^ ' 

More than one dearned physician, who have given 
their attestations to existence of this most^ dis- 
tressing complaint^ have agreed that it actually oc- 
curs, and is occasioned by different causes. The 
mqst frequent source -of the malady is in the dissi- 
pated and intemperate habits of those who, by a 
continued scrio,s of intoxication, become subject to 
wlint is popularly, called the Blue Devils, instances 
of which mental disorder may be known to most who 
have lived for any period of their lives in society 
where hard-drinking was a common vice. The 
Joyous visions suggested by intoxication when the 
nnhit is first acquired, in time disappear, and are sup- 
plied by frightful impressions and scenes which 
destroy the traiKiuillity of the unhappy deoauohec. 
Apparitions of the most unpleasant appoaranco are 
hjs companions in solitude, and intnide even upon 
his hours uf society : and when by an alteration of 
ligbita, the mind is cleared of these frightful ideas, it 
requires but the slightest renewal of the association 
to bring hack the full tide of misery upon the repent- 
ant libertine. 

Of this tbfitiVdlowing instance was told to tho au- 
thor by a gentleman connected with the suffenT. A 
young man of fortune, who had b‘d what is called so 
gay a life ns considerably vo itiiuro both his health 
ami fortune, was at length obliged to consult the 
physician upon the means oS'restoring at least tho 
former. One of his principal complaints was the 
frc*quent presence of a set of apparitions, resembling 
a band of figures dressed in green, who performeu 
in his drawing-room a singular dance, to which he 
vvns compelled to hoar witness, though ho knew, to 
his great annoyance, that the whole corps de ballet 
existed only in his own imagination. His physician 
immoilintcly informed him that he had lived upon 
town too long and too fast not to require an c.\change 
to a more healthy and natural course of Jife. Ho 
therefore prescribed a gen tie you rse of meditniie, but 
earnestly recommended to his patient to retire to his 
own house in the j’Oiintry, observe a temperate diet 
and early hours, practising regular exercise, on the 
same principle avoiding fatigue, and ass.ired him that 
by doing so he might hid adieu to black spirits and 
white, blue, green, and gray, with all their trumpery. 
The patient observed the advice, and prospered. His 
physician, after the interval of a month, recciv^ a 
grateful letter from him, acknowledging the success 
of his regimen. The green goblins had disappeared, 
and with them the unpleasant train of emotions to 
which their visits had given rise, and the patient had 
ordered his town-house disfiirlv^iid and sold, 
while the furniture was to he sent down to his resi- 
dence in tho country, where he was determined in 
future to spend his life, without exposing Ifpnsclf to 
the temptations of town. One would have suppe sed 
this a fvell devised scheme for health. But, alas I 
no sooner hod the fiirniture of tho London drawing- 
room been placed in ordef ir the gallery of the old 
funnor-house, than the former delusion returned in 
full force!, tho f^TcenJieurantes^ whom ths patient^ 
depraved imaranation nad so lon^ associated with 
these moveables, came capering and frisking to ac- 
company them, exclaiming with great fdee, as if the 
Bufierer should have been rejoiced to see them, ” Here 
we all areit-licre we all are!” The visionary, if I re- 
collect right, was so much shocked at their appear- 
ance, that he retired abro^ in despair that any part 
of Britain could shelter him from the daily persecu- 
tion of this domestic ballette. 

There is reason to believe that such cases are nu- 
merous, ancithat they may perhaps arise, not only 
from, the debility of atomach brought on by excess 
in wine or spirits, which derangement often sensibly 
affects the eyes and sense of sight, but also because 
the mind becomes habitually predominated over by 
a train of fantastic visions, the consequence of fire- 
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guent intoxication ; and is thus, like a dislocated 
joint, apt again to go wrong, even when a diflerent 
cause occasions the derangement. 

It is easy to be supposed that habitual excitement 
by nieans of any other intoxicating drug, as opium, 


someVases with gout, and in others with the efiecto 
of excitation produced by A>vernl gases. In all these 
cases there seems to be a morbid degree of sensibili- 
ty, with which tliis symptom is ready to ally itself, 
and which, though inaccurate as a medicil dehnitioij, 


«i.u «iriiK:ii. iiiuii^ii iiiiii'L-iiraie US H iiienic V ueniii iiifij, 
or US vvioiis substitutes, must expose those who may be held siiificieui I v descriptivo of OWl character 
practise the*dangrroiis custom to the same incpn- of the various kinds ofdisordcr with which tliispain- 
venicncc. Very frcipient use of ^le nitrous oxide, ful syniptom may be found iillicd. % 

which affects the senses so s^j-ongly, and produces a A very singular and interesting illustration of such 
short but singular state of eci^ta:^. would probably be combinations as Dr. llibhcrt riiis reconled of the 
found to occasion this species of disorder. But there spectral illusion vijtfl an actual disorder, and that of 
are many other causes whwh medical men ^nd a dangerous kind, was Tn ipiently related in society 
attended with the same symptom, of itnbodyingherorc by th:; late learned and accuniplishcd Dr. Gregorv, of 
the eyes of a patient imaginary illigiions which arc Kdinbnrgh, and somctiincs, I believe, Miiotcd by him 
visible to no one else. This persccigion of s])cctral in his lectures. Tl\^ narrative, to the author's best 
deceptions is also fouml to exist when no excesses of recollection, was as follows A patient of Dr. (Tre> 

*1 L.. ..II I .u.. ......... : i . i i. i ? 


gorj', a person, it is understood, of soiiie rank, having 
requested the Doctor’s advice, made the follnwiig; 
extraordinary statement of his complaint. 1 nm 
in thar habit,’'’ he said, " of dining at hvc, and exart> 
ly asftlie hour of six arrives, 1 am subjectHl to the 
fidlof ing painful visitation. The door of the room, 
cvem'licn 1 have been weak enough to bolt it, which 
I hulR sometimes done, flies wide open ; an old hag, 
like one of those who haunted the heath of Forres, 


the patient can be alleged as the cause, owing, 
doiilulcss, to a deranged state of the blood, or ner- 
vous system. 

The learned and acute Dr. Ferrior, of Manchester, 
was thtt|first who brought before the English public 
the lending case, as it may bo called, in this depart- 
ment, namely, that of Mons. Nicolai, the celebrated 
bookseller of Berlin. This gentleman was not a man 

merely of books, but of letters, and had the moral , 

courage to lay before the Philosophical Soeiety^of enters tvith a frowning and incensed countenance, 
Berlin an account of his own«uffcrings, from having comes straight up to me with every dciiionstrntinn 
been, by disease, subjected to a series of sii^ctrnl il- of spite and iiidigni 
lusions. The leading circumstances of this case 
may he stated very shortly, ns it has H/sn repeatedly 
beforc the public, and is insisted on by Dr. Ferrinr, 
pr. Hihbert, and others, who have assumed Demo- 
nology 08 a subject. Nicolai traces his illness re- 
motely to a series of disagreeable incidents whicli 
had honpenod to hi* in the beginning of the year 
1791. The depression of spirit which was ocension- 
ed by these iinplea.sant occurrences was aided by the 
coilsc;quences of neglecting a course of ]ieriouicaI 
blepding which he had hccii ncciistonied to observe. 

This state of health brought on the disposition to 
see phanta^mata^ who visited, or it may be more pro- 

I icrly said frequented, the apartments of the lonrned 
)0(iKsol1cr, pre.vmtiiig crowds of persons who mo- 
ved and acted before him, nay, even spoke to and 


of spite and indignation which could chnnicferizc her 
who haunted the merchant Abudah, in the Oriental 
tale; she rushes upon me; says something, hut so 
hastily that 1 cannot discover the purport ; and then 
strikes nfb a severe blow wdlh her staff. I full from 
iny chair in a swoon, which is of longer or shorter 
endurance. To the recurrence of this apparition I 
am daily siihjc*cd. And such is rny new and sin- 
gular cotnplaiift.” Tha Doctor immediately asked, 
whether his patient ha* invited any one to sit with 
him W'hfMi he expected such a visitation 7 Ho was 
answered in the negative. The nature of the com- 
plaint, he said, was so singular, it was so likely to be 
imputed to fai^y, or even tS mental derangement, 
that he shnAli from eonimnnicating the circum- 
stance to any one. “ Then,” said the Doctor, “ with 
vvM iiiiiif aii^« your permission. I will dine with you to-day, tete-a 

addressed him. These phantoms afforded nothing tett, and w^e will see if your inalignant old woman 
unpleasant to the imagination of tho visionary ef- will venture to join our company.’^ The patient ae- 
ther in sight or expression, and the patient was 


possessed of too much firmness to be otherwise af- 
fected by iheir presence than with a species of curi- 
osity, as hetcniained convinccHl, from the beginning 
to the end of the disorder, that these singidar effects 
w'ere merely, symptoms of the stale of* his health, 
and did not in any other respect regard them as a 
subject of apprehension. Alter a certain time, and 
some use of medicine, the phantoms became less dis- 
tinct in their outline, less vhid in their colouring, 
faded, as it were, on the eye of the patient, and at 


venture to join our company." The patient e 

cepted the propifsnl with hojic and gratitude, for ho 
hud expected ridicule rather than syinpa^y. They 
met at dinner, and Doctor Gregory, who suspected 
some nervous disorder, exerted his powers of con- 
versation, well known to he of the most varied and 
brilliant character, to keej) the attention of his host 
engaged, and prevent him from thinking on tho ap- 
proach of the fated hour, to which lie was accustom- 
ed to look forward with so much terror. He sue- ' 
cceded in his purpose better than he had hoped. The 
hour of six came almost unnotieed, and it was honed 
might pass away without tl^ny evil consc'quence ; but 
it wais scarce a moment struck when the o ... ,2 
the house exclaimed, in an alarmed voice;-" Tho 


_ „ ota liy diaa ppcaren. 

The caswasi^fteonMeMinquestionnbly been that 

of many whose love of acience has not been able to , ... 

overc.ome their natural reluctance to communicate (o hag comes again!” and dropped bock in hia chair 
the pul^c the particulars attending the visitation of in a swoon, m the way he had himself dcs:;ribcd. 

a disease so neculiar. That such illnesses have been ^ j *- — - •- i - — j — 

experienccd,^nd have ended fatally, there can be no 
doubt; though it is by no means to be inferred, that 
the symptom of impoitance to our present discussion 
has, oA all occasions, been produced from the sane 
adenticafr cause^ 


Tho physician caused him to be let blood, and satis- 
fied himself that the periodical shocks oi which his 
patient complained, arose from a tendency to apo- 
plexy. 

Tho phantom with the crutch was only a species 
of machinery, such as that with which fancy is found 


which we make no pretence, and a precision of detail nation may introduce into the dream preceding the 
to which our superficial investigation affords us no swoon.. In the nightmare an oppression and suflb- 
room for extending ourselves. cation is felt, and our fancy instantly conjures up a 

The visitaflon of spectral phenomena is described spectre to lie on our bosom. In like manner, it may 
by this learned gentleman as incidental to sundry be remasked, that any sudden noise wMch the slum- 
complaints; and he mentipns, in particular, that the borer hears, without being actually awakened by it 
syniptom occurs not only in plethora, as in the case —any casual touch of his person occurruig in the 
of the learned Prussian we have just mentioned, but same manner— becomes instontly adopted in his 
is a frequent hectic symptom-often an aasociate of dream, and atcommodated to the tenor of the cur- 
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train of ideas cxpresseij in the dream, even when 
scarce a moment of time is allowed for that purpose. 
In dreaming, for example, of a duel, the external 
sound becAmes, in the twinkling of an eye, the dis- 
charge of if|;ie roinbntarfts’ pistols : is an orator ha- 
ranguing m his sleep, the sound bccoinos the ap- 
plause of his supposed audience is the dreamer 
wnridc?ing dinong supposed ruins, the noise is that 
of the full of some part of the mass. In short, an 
explanatory system is adoptt;|i during sleep with 
such extreme rapidity, thn( supMsinglhe intnidiiig 
alarm to havo been the first call of some person to 
awaken the slumhercr, the explanation, though re- 
quiring some process of argument or dodnctiorL is 
usually formed and perfect befkirc the second cfFort 
of the speaker has restored the dreamer to the wa- 
kinn; world and its realities. So rapid and intuitive 
w t\d succession of ideas in sleep, as to remind us of 
the y<ion of the prophet Mahommed, in which he 
saw the whole wonders of heaven and holj, though 
the jar of water which fell when his crstiisl com- 
menced had not spilled its cun tents when he Icturn- 
ed to ordinary existence. i 

A second and (*qually remarkable instnn» was 
communicated to the author by the medical man 
under whose observation it fell, hut who Vns, of 
course, desirous to keep private the name of the he- 
ro of so singular a history. Of the friend by whom 
T fc facts were attested, 1 can only say, that if I 
fiiind myself at liberty to name him, the rank which 
Jjo holds in his profession, ns well us his attainments 
in science and philosophy, form an undis(i!itcd claim 
to the most implicit crc<rit. 

It was the fortune of this gentleman to be called 
in to attend the illness of a personmuw long decea- 
sed, who in his lifetime sto^d, as I Aiderstand, high 
in a particular department of the lawj which often 
placed the property of others at his discretion and 
control, ana whose conduct therefore, being open to 
public observation, ho had for many years borne the 
character of a man^of unusual etendincss, good 
sense, and integrity. He was, at The time of my 
friend’s visits, confined principally to his sick-room, 
sometimes to bed, yet occasionally attending to bu- 
mness, and exerting (lis mind, apparently with all 
its usual strength and energy, to tlio conduct of im- 
portant aflairs intrusted to him ; fior rlid there, to a 
superficial observer, appear any thing in his conduct, 
while so engaged, that could argue vnrillation of in- 
tellect, or depression of mind. His outward symp- 
toms of malady argued no acute or alarming disease. 
Rut slowness of pulse, absence of appetite, ditliculty 
of digestion, and constant depression of spirits, stujm- 
cd to draw their origin from some hidden cause, 
which the patient was determined to conceal. The 
deep gloom of the unfortunate gentleman— the em- 
barrassment, which ho could not conceal from his 
friendly physician— the Sriefness and obvious cou- 
with which he atiswercd tlie interrogations 
of his medical adviser; induced niy fnend to take 
other methods for prosecuting his inquiries. He ap- 
plied to the sufferer’s family, to bairn, if possible, the 
source of that secret grief which was gnawing the 
heart and sucking the Jife-blood of his unfortunate 
patient. The persons applied to, after conversing 
together previously, denied all knowledge of any 
cause for the burden which obviously affected their 
relative. So far as they knew— ano they thought 
they could hardly be deceived— his Wrldly inlfairs 
were prorocrous ; no family losslind occurred which 
could be followed with such pers^veriitg distress; no 
entanglements of affection could be suppost^d to ap- 
ply to nis age, and no sensation of severe remorse 
could be consistent with his character. The medical 
gentleman had finally recourse to serious argument 
with the irl%nlid himself, and urged to hm the folly 
of devoting himself to a lingering and melancholy 
death, rather than tell the subject of affliction which 
was thus wasting him. He snecially pressed upon 
him the injury which' he was doinfit^o nis own cha- 
e ranter, by sunering it to be inferr^ that the secret 
cause of hit dej^tJon and its conserinences was 
something foo seandoinus or flagitious to be made 
known, bequeathing in this manner to his family a 


suspected and dishonoured name, and leaving a me- 
mory with which might be associated the idea of 
guilt, which the criminal had died without confess- 
ing. The patient, more moved by this species of 
appeal than by any which had yet been urged, ex- 
pressed his desire to speak out frankly to Dr. . 

Every one else was removed,, and the door of the 
sick-room made (Giecure, when he began his confes- 
sion in the following manner 

“You cannot, my dear friend, be more conscious 
than l, ,that I arn in the course of dying under the 
oppression of the fatid disease which consumes my 
vital powers; but neither can you understand the 
nature of my complaint, and manner in which it acts 
upon me, nor,cif you did, I fear, could your zeal and 
skill avail to rid me of it.”— “ It is fiossible,” said the 
physician, “ that my skill may not eiiual my wish of 
serving you ; yet medical science has many resour 
ces, of wiiicK those uiiaoiuainted with its powers ne 
ver can form an estimate. But until you plainly 
tell nic your symptoms of complaint, it is impossible 
for cither of ns to say what may or may not be in my 
power or within that of medicine.”—” I may answer 
you,” replied the patient, “ that my case is not a sin- 
^lar one, since we read of it in the famous novel of 
1^ Sage. You remember, doubtless, the disease of 
which the Duke d’Olovare.% is there stated to have 
died7”«-‘‘Of the iflea,” answered the medical gen- 
tleman, "that he was haunted by an apparition, to 
the actual e>f%tence of which he gave no credit, out 
died, nevertheless, because he was overcome and 
heart-broken by its imaginary presence.”—” I, my 
dearest Doctor,” said tin? sick man, ”am in that 
very case ; ond so painful and abhorrent is the. pre- 
sence of the persecuting visirm, iliat my reason is 
totally iiiadcijiiinto to combat the effects of my mor- 
bitl imagination, and I am sensible I am dy^ng, a 
wasted victim to an imaginary disease.” The incdi- 
cul gentleman listened with anxiety to his patient’s 
statement, and for the present judiciously avoiding 
any contradiction of the sick man’s preconceived 
fancy, contented himself with more minute inquiry 
into the nature of the apparition wiMi which he con- 
ceived himself haunted, and into the history of tho 
mode by which so singular a disease had made itself 
master of his imagination, secured, ns it seemed, by 
strong powers of the understanding, against nn at- 
tack so irregular. The sick person rejilicd by stating, 
that its advances were grarfual, and at first not of u 
temble or even disagreeable character.^ To illustrate 
this, he gave the following account of the progress 
of his disease. ” My visions,” he said, ” comhien- 
ced two or three years since, when I found myself 
from time to time embarrassed by tho prcsencn.of a 
large cat, which canio and disappeared I could not 
exactly tell how, till the truth was finally forced upon 
me, ond 1 was compelled to regard it as no doinostic 
hoiisfjhold cat, but as a bubbleof the elements, which 
had no existence save i ^ ual organ^ 

or depraved imagination. Still 1 had not that posi- 
tive objection to the animal entertained by a late 
gallant Highland chieftain, Mrho has beetf seen to 
change to all the colours of his own plaid, if a cat by 
accident happened to be in the room with him, even 
though he did not see it. On the contrary, I am ra- 
ther a friend to cots, and endured with so much 
Bciiuanimitv the presence of my imaginary attendant, 
that it had become almost indifler^nt to me: when 
within the course of a few months’ it gave pnice to, 
or woa succeeded by, a spectre of a more important 
sort, or which at least had a more iroposinjg appear- 
ance. This was no other than the apparition of a 
gentlemaorushcr, dressed as if to wait upon a Lord- 
I^ieutennnt of Ireland, a Lord High ComtnissioDer 
of the Kirk, or any other who bears dn his brow the 
rank and stamp of delegated sovereignty. 

”This personage, arrayed in a court-dress, with 
hag and sword, tamboured waistcoat, and chapeau- 
bras, glided beside me like the ghost of Beau Nash ; 
and whether in my own liguse or in another, as- 
cended the stairs brnro me, as if to announce me in 
the drawinig-room ; and at some times appeared to 
mingle with the company, though it was siitflciently 
evident that they were not aware pf hia presence, 
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and that I alone was sensible of the visional^ ho- ' 
noun which this imaginary being seemed desirous 
to render me. This freak of the fancy did not pro- 
duce much impression on me, though it led me to 
entertain doubts on the nature of my disorder, and 
alarm for the eflTect it might produce upon mv intel- 
lects. But thgt modification of my disease also had 
its appointed duration. After a few months, the 
phantom of the gentleman-usher vms seen no mor& 
but was siiccecaed by one hoitibie to the sight, and 
distressing to the imagination, being no other than 
the image of death itsclf—the a^arition of a skeleton. 
Alone or in company,” said tUF unfortunate invalm, 
” the presence of this last phantom never quits me. 

I in vain tell myself a hundred tiinessover that it is 
no reality, but merely an image summoned up by the 
morbid acuteness or my own excited imagination, 
and deranged organs of sight. But what avail such 
reflections,' while the emblem at once and presage 
of mortality is before my eyes, and while I my- 
self, though in fancy only, the companion of a phan- 
tom reprfsenting a ghastly inhabitant of the grave, 
even while 1 yet breathe on the earth 1 Science, 
philosophy, even religion, has no cure for such a dis- 
order ; and I feel too surely that I shall die the vic- 
tim to so melancholy a di8ena& although 1 have no 
belief whatever in the reality of the phantom whicA 
it places before me.'* * • « 

The physician was distressed to perceive, from 
these details, how strongly this vision^ra apparition 
was fixed in the imagination of his patifnt. He in- 
geniously urged the sick man, who was then in bed, 
with questions concerning the circumstances of the 
phantom's appearance, trusting ho might lead him, 
as a sensible man, into such contradictions and in- 
consistencies as migin bring his common sense, 
which seemed to be unimpaired, so strongly into the 
fields as might combat successfully the fantastic 
disorder which profhiced such fatal effects. *' This 
skeleton, then,” said the Doctor, ‘'seems to you to 
he always present to your eyes r’—” It is my fate, 
unhappily,*’ answered the invalid, ” always to see it.** 
— ” Then I understand,” continued the physician, ” it 
ia now present to your imagination 1”—” To my 
imagination it certainly ip so,*’ replied the sick man. 
— “And in what port oT the chamber do you now 
conceive the apparition to appear 1” the physician 
inquired. “Immediately at the foot of my bed: 
when the curtains are left a little open,” answered 
the invalid, “ihe skeleton, to my thinking, is placed 
between thoni, and fills the vacant space.**— “You 
say you arc sensible of the delusion,** said his friend ; 
“ have you firmness to convince yourself of the truth 
.of this! Can you take courage enough' to rise and 
place yourself in the spot so seeming to bo occupied, 
and convince yourself of the illusion 7” The poor 
man sighed, and shook his head negatively. “ Well,*’ 
said the doctor. “ we will try the experiment other- 
wise.** Accordmg|g|li^[09e^from his chair by the 
bedside, and*lTOCin^nilliiin>etween the two half- 
drawn curtains at the foot of the bed, indicated as 
the place^ccupied by the apparition, asked if the 
spectre w«8 still visible 1 “Not entirely so,*’ replied 
the ifatient, “ l^cause your person is between him 
and me; but I observe nis ocull peering above your 
shoulder.” 

It is alleged the maif of science started on the 
instanti dmite philosophy, on receiving an answer 
aseert^ning witbi sfleh minuteness, that the ideal 
spectre was close to his own person. He resorted 
to other means of investigation and cure, but witb 
equally indifferent success. The patient sunk into 
deeper and deeper dejection; and died in the aame 
distress of mind in which he hod spent the lattei 
months of his life ; and his case remains a melan- 
choly instance of the power of imagination to kil. 
the body, even when its fantastic terrors cannot over- 
come the intellect of the unfortunate persons who 
saner under them. The patient, in the present case, 
sunk under his malady ; and the circnmstances of 
his singular dilorder remaining concealed, he did not, 
by his death and last illness, lose any of the well- 
mented reputation for prudence and sagacity which 
had attended him during the whole course of his 
VoL. VIIL • 


Havmg added these two remarkable instances to 
general train of similar fiicts quoted by Perriar, 
HibWt, and other writers, who have more recently 
conndered the subject, there catL we think, be littln 
doubt of the proposition, that the exter%il organs 
may, from vanous causes, become so mucmleranged. 
as to fnake false representations to the mind ; and 
that, in such cases, nien, in the literal sensei^ally 
see the empty and false forms, and hear the ideal 
sounds, whicl^ in a more primitive state of society, 
are naturallvenough inferred to the action of demons 
or disembodied spiiTts. ^ Ih such unhoppy cases, the 
piUient IS intellectunlly in the condition of a general 
whose sines have been bribed by the enemy, and 
who must engage hiniself in the difficult and delicatu 
task of examining ana correcting, by hia own powers 
of argument, the probability of the reports which 
arc too inconsistent to be trusted to. ^ 

But there is a corollary to this pniposition, which 
18 wor^iy of notice. The same species of organic 
dcrannment which as a continued habit of his de- 
rangeilvision, presented the subject of our last tale 
with me auccessivc apparitions of his cat, hia gen- 
emaff-usher, and the fatal skeleton, may occupy, 
for a Wief or almost momentary space, the vision of 
men who are otherwise perfectly clear-sighted. 
Transitory deceptions are thus presented to the or- 
gansi, which, when they occur to men of strength 
of mmd and of education, give way to scrutiny, and, 
their character being once investigated, the true takes 
the place of the unreal representation. But in igno- 
rant times* those instances in which any object is 
misrepresented, whether through the action of tho 
senses, or of the imagination, or tho combined influ- 
ence of both, for however short a space of time, may 
he admitted asipircct evidence of a supernatural 
apparition ; a proof the mhre difficult to be disputed, 
if the phantom has been personally witnessed by a 
man of sense and estimation, who, perhaps, satisfied 
In the general ns to the actual existence of appari- 
tions,^ has not t^en time or double to correct his 
first imprcssionur This species of deception is so 
frequent, that one of the greatest poets of the pre- 
sent time answered a lady, who asked him if he be- 
lieved in ghosts,—'* No, maddm ; I have seen too 
many myself.” I may mention one or two instances 
of the kind, to wh^h no doubt can be attached. 

The first shall bo the apparition of Maunertuis to 
a brother professor in the Royal Society oHIerlin. 

This extraordinary circumstance appeared in the 
Transactions of the Society, but is thus stated by 
M. Thiebault, in his “ Kecollections of Frederick the 
Great and the Court of Berlin.” It is necessary to 
promise that M. Gleditsch, to whom the circum- 
stance happened, was a botanist of cminencoi^hold- 
ing the professorship of natural philosophy at Berlin, 
and respected as a man of an habitually serious, 
simple, and trancmil character. 

A sl^ort time after the death of Maupertuia^MA^ 
Gleditsch being obliged to traverse the hall in which 
the Academy held its sittings, having some arrange- 
ments to make in the cabinet of natural history, 
which was under his charge, and being willing to 
complete them on tho Thursday before the meeting, 
he perceived, on entering the hall, the apparition of 
M. de Maupertuis, upright and atationaiy, in the first 
tangle on his left hand, having his eyes fixed on him. 
^This was about three o’clock m the afternoon. The 
professor qf nttural philosophy was too well ac- 
quainted with physical science to suppose that his 
late president, Mvho^ad died at Bale, in the family 
of Messrs. Bernoullie^ could have found his way baclc 
to Berlin in person. He regarded the apparition in 
no other light than as a phantom produced by some 
derangement of his own proper orftens. M. Gleditsch 
went to bis own buriness, without stopping longer 
than to asihrtain exactly the appearance of that 
object. But he related the vision to his brethren, 
and assared them that it was as defined and perfect 
as tho actual peiyoii of Maupertuis could have pre- 

* Lent the pmidentenhe Berlfo Aeul^ end mwA.Ikroai^ ^ 
ed by Froderiek II.. till he erne ov^helmea by ndicnle at 
▼(dUiro. He letired. in e apedee ordimaM. to to nebve ooiia- 
tiy otasritntlMnA, tod died Um ahortly efiemaid. 
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sented. When it is renollected that Maupert^da died stepped onwards towards the which resolved 
at a distance from B^lin, once the scene of his itself, as he approached, into the various materials 
triumphs— overwhelmed by the petulant ridicule of of which it was composed. These were merely 
Voltaire, and out of favour with Frederick, with screen, occupied by ^reat-coats, shawls, plaids, and 
whom to he ridiculous was to be worthless— we can such other articles as usually are found in a country 
hardly wimder at the iftiagination even of a man of entrance-hall. The spectator returned to the spot 
physical roience calling up his Eidolon in the hall of from which he had seen the illusion, and<ondeavouv> 
his former greatness. cd, with all his power, to recall the image which had 

Th^ sober-minded professor did not, however, been so Bingular|ly vivid. But this was beyond his 
push his investigation to the point to which it was capacity; and the person who had witnessed the 
carried by a gaHant soldier, /rom Whose mouth a apparition, or, more properly, whose excited state 
particular friend of the nu^or received die following had been the means of raising it, had only to return 
circumstances of a similar story. iitilo tho apartment.sand tell nis young I'ncnd under 

Captain C was a native of Britain, but bred what a striking hallucination he hod for a moment 

in the Irish Brigade. He was a man or the most laboured. t 

dauntless courage, which he displayed in some un- There is reason to behove that instances of 
commonly desperate adventures during the first this kind arc freouent among persons of a certain 
years of tho French Revolution, being repeatedly temperament, and whensuchoccurin an early period 
<eniployed by the royal family in very dangerous of society, they arc almost certain to be considered 
commissions. After the King^s death he came over as real supernatural appearances. They dilFcr from 
to England, and it was then the following \rircum- thoseofNicolai, and others formerly noticed, as being 
stance took place. f of short duration, and constituting no hiabitual or 

Captain C was a Catholic, and, in Ifs hour constitutional derangement of the system. The ap- 

of adversity at least, sincerely attached to thV duties pnritioii of Maupertuis to Monsieur Gleditsch, that 

of his religion. His confessor was a clergyin/.n who of the Catholic clergyman to Captain C , that of 

was resimng as chaplain to a man of rank i.i the u late poet to his friend, are of the latter character, 
west of England about four miles from the place iThey bear to the former the analogy, as we may say, 

where Captain C lived. On riding over one which a sudden and'temporary fever-fit has to a sc- 

morning to ace this gentleman, his penitent had the riousfbvcrish illness. But, even for this very reason, 
misfortune to find him very ill from a dangerous coin- it is morn ^filicult, to bring such momentary impres- 
plaint. He retired in great distress and apprehension sions bnek^b their real sphere of optical illusions, 
of his friend’s life, and the feeling brought back upon since they accord much better with pur idea of 
him many other painful and diaagrccalnc recollec- glimpses of the future world than those in which the 
tions. These occupied him till the hour of retiring vision is continued or re^eoted for hours, days, and 
to bed, when, to hia great astonish meat, he saw iii months, affording opportunities of discovering, from 
the room the figure of the absent Cbnfessor. He ad- other circumstances, that th'X* symptom originates in 
dressed it, but received T\p answef- the eyes alone deranged health. 

were impressed by tho appearance. Determined to Before concluding these observations upon tho dc- 

push the matter to the end, Captain C advanced ceptions of the senses, >vo must remark, tnat the cyp 

on the phantom, which appeared to retreat gradually is the organ must essential to the purpose of rcali- 
hefure him. In this manner he follow'cd it round the zing to our mind the appearance of external objects, 
bed, when it seemed to sink down an elbow chair, and that w'hen the visual organ becomes depraved 
and remain there in a sitting posture. To ascertaui for a greater or less time, and to a farther or more 
positively the nature of the apparitipn, tho soldier liinitcdextent, its misrepresentation of the objects of 
himself sat down on the same chair, ascertaining sight is peculiarly apt to terminate in such halluci- 
thus, beyond aiicstion, that the whole was illusion ; nations as those we have been detailing. Vet tho 
yet ho owned that, had his friend died about tho same other senses or organs, in their turn, and to the cx- 
tiinc, he would not well have knbwn what name to tent of their power^ arc as ready, in their various de- 
give to Ms vision. But as ttic confessor recovered, partments, as the sight itself, to retain falsttor doubt- 
and, in Dr. Johnson’s phrascL ” nothing came of it,’’ ful impressions, which niislcad, instead of infori^iing. 


the incident was only remarkable as showing that the party to whom they are nildrcssiM. 
men of the strongest nerves are not e.xeinpteu from Thus, in rcgarrl to the ear, tho next organ in im- 
such dclusdons. ^ porinnee to the eyi?, we are repeatedly deceived by 

Another illusion of the same nature we have the such sounds as arc imperfectly gathered up and erro- 
bost reason for vouching as a fact, tliough, for certain neously ai)prehendcd. From the false impressions 
reasons, we do not mve the names of the parties, received from this organ, also, arise consequences 
Not long after the death of a late illustrious poet, similar to those derived from erroneous reports made. 


^fy)f the public, a literary fnend, to whom the de- 
ceased had been w'ell known, was engaged, 'during 
the darkening twilight of an autumn evening, in pe- 
rusing one o? the pii”' 
detail the habits and opinions 


detail the habits and opinions oi me aistinguisnea 
individual who was now no more. As the reader 
had enjoyed the intimacy of the deceased to a con- 
siderable degree, he was deeply interested in the pub- 
licatium winch contains some particulars relating to 
himself and other friends. A visiter was sitting in^ 
the apartment, who was also engaged in reading. 
Their sitting-room opened into an en\raifbe-han, 
rather fantastically fitted un wi|h artiples of armour, 
skins of wild animals, and the like. It was when 
laying down his book, and passing into this hall, 
through which the moon was beginning to shine, 
that tne individual of whom I speak, saw, right be- 
fore him, wd in a standing posture, the exact repre- 
sentation of his departed fnend, whosececollection 
had been so strongly brought to nis imagination. He 
stopp^ for a single moment, so as to notice the 
wonderful accuracy with which fancy had impressed 
upon the bodily eye the peculiaritiesVif dress and pos- 
ture of the illustnous poet. Sensible, however, of the 
delusion, he felt no sentiment save that of wonder at 
the extraordUMiry accuracy of fhe resemblance, and 


tions observances arise, a nd are ground ed upon inac- 
curate and imperfect ds9SWWg?**Tl>“Kft5 excited and 
imperfect state of the ear. we owe tho existence of 
what Milton sublimely calls 

Tho airy tonpies that syllaMo ninn'o name-i. 

On oliorei, in desert sands, and wildemessos > 
These also appear such natural causes of alarm, that 
we do not sympathize more readily with Robinson 
Crusoe’s apprehensions whsn he witnessef^the print 
of the savage's foot in the sand, than in those which 
arise from nis being waked frcmidtlcop bSr s^e one 
calling his name in the solitary island, where there 
exiatfd no man but the shipwrecked mariner himself. 
Amid the train of superstitions deduced from the 
imperfections of the ear, we may quote that visionary 
siimmone which the natives of the Hebrides acknow- 
ledged as one sure sign of approaching fate. The 
voice of some absent, or, probably, some deceased 
relative was, in such cases, heard as repeating the 
party’s name. Sometimes the aerial suminoncr inti- 
mated his own death, and at others it was no uncom- 
mon circumstance that the person who fancied him- 
self so called, died in consequence i-'^or the same 
reason that the negro pines to death who is laid 
under the ban of an Obi woman, or the Gambro-Qri- 
ton, whose name is put into the famous cursing well, 
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with the Bsiial ceremonies, devounj? him to the in- acearacjr, in respect to the circumstances which it 
fernal gods, wastes away and dies, as one doomed impresses on its owner. The case occurs during 
to do so. It may be remarked also, that J)r. Johnson siwp, when the dreamer touches with his hand some 
retained a deep impression that, while he was open- other parr of his own person. He is elci*ly, in this 
mg the door of his college chambers, he heard the rase, both the actor and patient, both tli^roprietor 
• tjpice of h^^ mother, then at many miles’ distance, of the member touching, and of that whidh is touch- 
call him by hlh name; and it appears he was rather jhI; while, to increase tlic eomplicalion, the hand is 
disappointed that noevcntofronsetgicncu followed a both toucher of the linih on which it rests, ffhd re- 
sunin^oiis sounding so decidedly supernatural. It is reives an impression of lourh from it ; and the same 
unneerssnry to dwell on this sort of auricular dc- is the ease with the li^ih, which at one and the same 
ception, of which most men’s recollection will sup- time received an iiufiressiun from the hand and con- 
ply instances. The following may be stated as tme veys to the mind a report respecting the size, sub- 
serving to show by what slender arrideiits the hu- stance, and the like, or the member toucliiiig. Now, 
man ear may be imposed upon. Tly^ author was as during sleep, the pafieiit is unconscious that both 
walking, about two years since, in a wdd and solita- limbs are his own uhwtical property, his mind is apt 
ry scene with a young friend, who lahoiirtKl under to be nmrh disturbed by the rumpiication of stmsa- 
thc inlirinity of a severe deafness, w'hen he heard tions arising from two pnrts of his person being at 
what he conceived to be the cry of a distant pack of once acted upon, and from tlieir reciproenl nctioif 
hounds, sounding intermittcdly. As the season was and false impressions arc thus received, which, ac- 
suiiniifr, this, on a iiioine.nt’s reflection, satisfied th. airatc^ yiqiiired into, would afVord a clew to many 
hearer (hut it could nut be the clamour of an actual puzzliim phenomena in the theory of dreams. This 

shn so, an" yet hia cars repeatedly hrough I hack the pcciilir*' — ' .. . i i 

sup)uisi'd cry. He called upon his own dogs, of ronfin 
which two or three were with the walking jiarty. the wl. 

They caiiic in quietly, n tid olivionaly had no accession tius 
to the sounds whicii had ennght the author’s 
tiou, 8> that he could not help saying to his coni- 
lainion, “ 1 am doubly sorry for yoTir infirmity%t this 
inunuMit, for I could otherwise IniA’c lot you near the A remarkable instance of such an illusion was 
cry of the Wild Huntsman.” As tiic fV^iig gentle- told me hy a late nohleinan. He had fallen asleep, 
man used a hearing tube, he turned when spoken to, with some uneasy feelings arising from indigestion, 
and in rloing so, the cause of the plieiKiiiieiion he- They op(‘r:7tr'd in their usual course of visionary ter- 
cairie appaieni. The supijtiscd distant sound was in rors. At length they were nil summed no in the ap- 
fact a iiiudi one, being the singing of the wind in the pri'hcnsion, that the phantom of a dead man held 
iristniuieiu which the ymng gentleman was obliged the 8h*<*per by llfP wrist, and endcnvoiircd to drag 
to use, hut which, from various ciroiniistnnees, had | him out of bed. *He nwii^ed in horror, and still felt 
never oecnired to his elder friend as likely to produce the cold dead grasp of a corpse’s hand on his right 


ity of tile organ of touch, as also that it is 
d to no particular organ, but is dilfused over 
»le person of the man, is noticed by Lucre- 

ni fortv mnnu.nunm viii jam RoiporiH, ipae 
Tiile tilii purtuin funuN, a-que uApurmro. 


the sounds he had heard. 


wrist. 


_ - It was a minute before he discovered that 

It IS scarce necessary to add. that the highly ima- his own left hand was in a state of numbness, and 
ginntive superstition of the Wild Huntsinnii iii Her- with it he had nccidentiilly enarcled his right arm. 
many s»>oins to have had its origin in strong fancy, The taste ni^thc smell, like the touch, convey 
operating upon the aiiriciilnr deceptions, respeeiaig more direct intelligence than the eye and the ear, 
the numerous sounds likely to occur in the dark re- and are less likely than those senses to aid in mis- 
cesses of pathless forests. , The same clew may he leading the imagination. We have seen the palate, 
found to the kindred Scottish belief so finely iinbo- in the ease of tlie porridge-fed lunatic, 
died by the nameless author of Albania ‘ “ ' 


" ThiTC, tiinco of old tiio haiifrhty ThnnoK of Rom 
W' vo! woiil, wiUi cliiiiM mid niiuly viihMiln (lirong'd, 
Tn wake tin; boundiiiir Ntair. or KUiliy uiilf ; 

'I'Ihth firtv lii'Hnl lit iiiidiii{!lit or at noon, 
lloirinniiiir faint, but rmiiiK Midi iiioro loud, 

Ami linidiT, voi«;u ufhuntcre, iiiiii of liuniids, 

And luiriiM iKKimu-w mill'd, liluwiiiv lur mid keen. 
Ffirtliwith tliu liubliiib iiiiilliiiiirii, tlio air 
, T.iiliiMirH with ioudvr Hhoiit« uiid rif'r din 
ol'cldMf pursuit, till! brokun uiy of dour 
niangliMl by tliruttiiiiy dot.'M. tlu* siniuLi of men, 
Ami iKMifii, ihick-buatiiie uii the hollow lull : 
Smlduii till* gro/iiie hoiicr in the vnlu 
Btarts ut tlie tumult, niul the bord»inairB onn 

I'lnrb; i uJlM'|aMMtiliM|Lu_ijJ * 

'I'lic upland ndfro. and uvoiy fflannliiiii round, 

Itut not onu trace of livina wiaht cluicernM, 

Nor loiows, o'erawiMl and trvmlilirifr us he stands, 
'I'o imut or whom he owes his fuur— 

^ I'o gliiMt, to witnh, to fairy, or to fiend, 

Hut wunduv, and no end of wonderiiie tindii.''* 


.. , enter its pro- 
test against the acquiesccncxj of eyes, cars, and 
^ .1 ^ iided tW patient’s 


touch, in the giiv Visions which gilc 

confincnieiit. The palate, however, is alfiiject to 
imposition ns well ns the other senses. The best 
and most acute btm riranl loses his power of dis- 
criminating between diflerent kinds of wine^ if he is 
prevented from assisting his palate by the aid of his 
eyrs,''-that is, if the glasses of each ore administered 
indiscrimiiintKly while he is blindfolded. Nay, we 
are authorized to believe, that individuals have died 
in consequence of having supposed themselves to 
have taken poison, when,Jn reality, the draught 
they had swnllowrcd as sucdi, was of an iiin^r ma 
ui resfbrative quality. The delusions of the sttHhach 
can seldom bear upon our present subject, and are 
not otherwise connected with supernaturnl appear- 
ances, than ns a good dinner and its acconuianiments 
are essential in fitting out a daring TnmO'Shanter, 

V w'ho is fittest to encounter them, when the poet’s 
It must also bp remembered, that to the auricular observation is not unlikely to apply— 
deceptions prac'tised bytfhe means of ventriloquism 
or otherwise, may be traced many of the most sue- ' 
cessfiil iin^sture^ which, credulity has received os 
Biipcrn^iirnl communications. 

The sense of touch seems less liable to perversion 
than cither that of sight or smell, nor are tnerc many 
cases in which it can become accessary to such false Neither has tho sense of smell, in its ordinary 
intelligence, as the eye and ear, collectingstheir oh- state, much connexion with our present suhicct. 
iects from a greater distance, and by less accurate . Mr. Aubrey tells us, indeed, of an apparition, which 
inquiry, ore but too readv to convey. Yet there is disappeared with a curious perfume a^M^ell os a 
one circumstance in which the sense of touch as well most melodious twang ; and popular bcuef ascribes 
as others is very apt to betray its possessor into in- to the presence of infernal spirits, a strung relish pf 

the sulphureous element of which they are inhabit- 
* Tho poem of “ Allnnlo*' ». is ifa original folio edition, no m- ""?*»• , acc^panimenla therefore, ore usually 
tiemely aonrre. Shat I have only a mipy boloneinf to the united With Other materials for imfiOSturc. If, US a . 
amiolifoaiidinirenioiwDr. BetttMe.liwiilciiihHonewhichlniyteir general opinion assures us, Which is not positively • 
SnTmrkw rlll-lrfiT^Lwte discountciiBnced by Dr. Hibitert, by the inhaJaUoii 

‘flcotUsli OuHcriptivH Poems." ** Albania" contains the above! of certain gases or poisonous lierUs, necromancers 
ant: many other poeOpal paasages of tlA liigliwc merit can dispose a person to believe he sees phantoms, it 


*' Irmpirinir banld John Barleycorn, 

WImI danKun tiiou canat make lu acorn I 
Wi* tipfunny we fear nae evil, 

VW' uafiiidiae woMI faro the Devil. 

The Rwata aim ream'd in Tommie'a noddle. 
Fair piSy, hc^redna deila a botlle I" 
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10 likely that the noetrila are made to inhale nich 
auffumigation, as, well ae the mouth.* 

1 have now arrived, by a devious path, at the con- 
clusion of this letter, ,the object of which is to show 
from whaf attributes of our nature, whether mental 
or corporeal, arises that predisposition to believe in 
supernatural occurrences. It is, 1 think^ conclu- 
sive that mankind, from a very early period, have 
their minds prepared for such events oy the con- 
sciousness of the existence of a spiriuial world, in- 
ferring in the general proposition tne undeniable 
truth, that each man, fr«m tile nionkrch to the 
beggar, who has once act^ his part on the stage, 
continues to exist, and may again, even in a disiin- 
bodied state, if such is the pleasure of Heaven^ for 
aught that we know to the contrary, be permitted 
or ordained to mingle among those who yet remain 
in the body. The abstract possibility of apparitions 
ftiust be admitted by every one who beheves in a 
Deity and his superintending omnipotence But 
imagination is apt to intrude its explanaliafs and 
inferences founded on inadequate evidence, 
times our violent and inordinate pa8.«(iuns, 
ting in sorrow for our friends, remorse for our 
our eagerness of patriotism, or our deep senseKif de- 
votion— these or other violent excitements ofia moral 
character, in the visions of night, or the rapt ecstasy 
of the day, persuade us that we witness, with our 
eyes and ears, an actual instance of that supernatu- 
ral communication, the possibility of which cannot 
be denied. At other times, the corporeal organs 
impose upon the mind, while the eye and the car, 
diseased, deranged, or misled, convey false impres- 
sions to the patient. Very often both the mental 
delusion and the physical deceptmn exist at the 
same time, and men's belief of the phenomena pre- 
sented to them, however eitoneously, by the senses, 
is the firmer and more readily granted, that the phy- 
sical impression correspoiidea with the mental ex- 
oiteinent. 

many causes acting thus upon each other in 
various degrees, or sometimes seplirately, it must 
happen eany in the infancy of every society, that 
there should occur many apparently' well-authenti- 
cated instances of supernatural intercourse, satis- 
factory enough to authenticate pepiiliar examples of 
the general proposition which is ipipressed upon us 
by belief of the immortality of the soul. These ex- 
amples of^ndeniable apparitions, (for they are ap- 
prehended to be inconttjjsvertihle,) fall like the seed 
of the husbandman, into fertile and prepared soil, 
and are usually followed by a plentiful cnip of su- 
perstitious figments, ighich derive their sources from 
circumstances and enactments in sacred and pro- 
fane history, hastily adopted, and perverted from 
their genuine reading. This shall be the subject of 
my next letter. 


LETTER II. 

ConsofiiMnee* of tho Fall on the communication liotween Men 
anil the Siiiritual World— EffocU of the FIihxI— W iaindii of IMia- 
rauh— Text in Exoilua against Witchui— Thu wonl WUeh is by 
•nine mid to mean merely PoiHoner— Or if in tlie Holy Text it 
also meom a nivinoHMs, she must, at any rate, have bmn a 
Character venr difterent to lie iiiontificd with it— The oiiiiinal, 
CJuuap/t, mid to mean a Pemon wlw dealt in PoisonH, oPen a 
traffic of thiMo wiio dealt wiUi familiar Sniiitii— But ditferent 
from the European Witch of the Middle Afe»xThus a Witch is 
not accemary to the Temptation of Job— Tlie^itoiiofAhe He- 
brews probably did not mnk highur than a Diviiiiug Woman— 
Yet it was a Crime dceorviiig the Doom of D«atli. since it in- 
feiTi*d the disowning of Jehovah's Supremacy- Other Texts of 
ScripUire, in liko nianmir, refer to sumoUnng eorrespondiiw 
more with a Fortune-teller or Divining Woman, tiiau wlwt is 
now eallmi a Witch— Example of tlw Witch of Endi^Account 
of her Meeting with Saul— Supiwsed by some a mere ImpostiM 
—By otben, a Sorceress powerful enough to raise the Siiiiit of 

* MmI ancient authors, wlm pretend to treat of thi wnndois of 
natural magic, give reeeipis for railing up i^iitoms. Tho lighting 
lamps fed by peculiar kinils of medirated oil, and the use of sut- 
fumigations of strong and deleterious herbs, are the means ro- 
oommendod. Prom these authonUra. perliofs, a profiwor of 
legerdemain assnrsd Dr. Aldenon. of Hull, that lie could coin- 
[iisa a preparation of antimony, sulphar, and other drugs, which, 
when burnt ina eonBoed room,, would have tlie etfwt of causing 
the patient tjrg<|Miose he saw |iliaatoins.-9ue Uihbtrt os Avpor 


the Pmobet by her own Art— DHReulties attending both Posi- 
tions— A miildle course adopted, sufmosing that, as in the ease 
of Balak, the Almighty had, by exertion of Iris Will, substituted 
Bamuel. ora good spirit in Jus character, for the deception which 
the Witch intended to produce— Resumotion of the Argument, 
showirw that the Witch of Endor signinod something very diP 
forent from the modem ideas of Witclicmft— The Witches men- 
tioned in the New Testament am not less difforenl^rum morler;; 
ideas, tlian those of the Books of Moses, nor bo they appear to 
have possessetl Um Power tuwrihcd to Magicians— Articles of 
Faitli which we nmy gather from Scripture on this Point— That 
tlicro might be certain Pqiwsn pennitted by the Almighty to in- 
ferior, and even evil Spirits, is possible ; and in sumo Sense, 
tho Ctods of the Hoatlioiis might be accounted Demons— More 
frmiently, and in a genemi Sense, they were but Logs of Wood, 
without Sense or PoweAif any Kind, and their Worship found- 
crl on Imposture— Opinion that the Oracles were silenced at the 
Nativity, adopted by Milton— Cases of Demoniacs— The inca^ 
nate Possession! protiably ceased at the same Time as the In- 
tervention of Miracles— Opinion of tlio Catholics— Result that 
Witchcraft, as the Word is inteipreted in the Midillc Ages, 
neither oct»rs under the Mosaic or Gos(iel Disfiensation— It 
arose in tlie ignorant Period, when the Christians coniiidered the 
Cods of the Mahomincdan or Heathen Nations as Fiends, and 
their Priests us Coniutors or Wixards— Instance as to tho Sara- 
cens. and among tho Nortliom Europeans yet unconverted — 
The Gods of Mexico ami Peru exrdaincd on tho sar^ System— 
Also the Powahs of Noit.h America— Opinion of Mather— Gibb, 
a supposed Warlock, persccutod by the other Dusontoni— Con- 
clusion. 

What degree of communication might have exist- 
ed between the human race and the inhabitants of 
tile other worl^ had gur first parents kept the com- 
mandeyof the Crestor, can only be a subject of un- 
availing speculation. We do not perhaps, presume 
too much w^iti we suppose, with Milton, that one 
necessary cmiscquciice of eating tho fruit of that 
forbidden tree,” was removing to a wider distance 
from celestial essences the beings, who. althou^ 
originally but a little lower than the angels, had. by 
their own crime, forfeited tiM gift of immortality, 
and degraded themselves into an inferior rank in 
creation. 

Some communication between the spiritual world, 
by the union of those termed in Scripture " Suns of 
Ghid," and the daughters of Adam, still continued 
after the fall, though their inter-alliance was not 
approved of by the Ruler of mankind. We are given 
to understand, darkly indeed, hut with as much 
certainty as we can to entitled to require, that the 
mixture between the two species of created beings 
was sinful on the part of both, and displeasing to 
the Almighty. It is probable, also, that the extreme 
longevity of the antediluvian mortals prevented their 
feeling sufficiently that they harl brought themselves 
under tho banner of Azraei, tho angel ^'f death, and 
removed to too great a distance the period between 
their crime and its punishment. The date of the 
avenging Flood gave birth to a race^ whose life was 
gradually shortened, and who, being admitted to 
slighter and rarer intimacy with beings who pos- 
sessed n higher rank in creation, assumed, as of 
course, a lower position in the scale. Accordingly, 
after this period, we hear no more of those unnatu- 
ral alliances which preced^jUberitsaAiMil are given 
to understand that niftiTRinci, dispersing into differ- 
ent parts of the world, separated from each other, 
and began, in various places, and underi^arato 
auspices, to pursue the work of replenisning «the 
world, which had been imposed upofi them as an 
end of their creation. In the mean time, while the 
Deity was pleased to continue his manifestations to 
ffiose who were destined to be the fathers of his 
elect people, wo are made to understand tliAt wick^ 
men, it may be by the assistance fif fallen lAigels, 
were enabled to assert rank with, and attempt to 
match, the prophets of the God of Israel. The 
matter must remain uncertain, whether it was by 
sorcery or legerdemain that the wizards of Pharaoh, 
King of Egypt, contended with Moses, in the face 
of the prince and people, changed fheir rods into 
serpents, and imitated several of the plagues de- 
nounced against the devoted kingdom. Those 
powers of the Magi, however, whether obtained by 
supernatural communications, or arising from know- 
ledge of legerdemain and its kindreiTiicconiplish- 
ments, were openly exhibited ; and who can duubi 
that, though we may be left in some darkness both 
respecting the extent of their skill and the source* 
from which it was drawn, we are told all which it 
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can be important for ub to know 1 We arrive here 
at the period when the Almighty chose to take niton 
himself directly to legislate for his chosen people^ 
without having obtained any accurate knowledge, 
whether the crime of witchcraft, or the intercourse 
between the spiritual world and imbodied beings, 
liK evil purposes, either existed after the flood, or was 
visited with any open marks of Divine displeasure. 

,Bitt in the Law of Moses, dictated^by the Divinity 
himself was announced a text, svhirh, as interpreted 
literally, having been inserted into the criminal code 
of all Christnin nations, has occasioned much 
cruelty and bloodshed, either i^m its tenor being 
misunderstood, or that, being exclusively calculated 
for the Israelites, it made part of the judicial Mosaic 
dispensation, and was abrogated, like the greater 
part of that law, by the more benign and element 
dispensation of the Gospel. 

The text alluded to is that verse of the twenty- 
second chapter of Exodus, bearing, men shall not 
sutler a witch to live.” Many learned men have 
aflirined, Uhat in this remarkable passage the He- 
brew word ciiAsAPH means nothing more than poi- 
soner, although, like the word ttncficuK^ by which 
it is rendered in the Latin version of the Sepfuagint, 
other learned men contend, that it hath the mean- 
ing of a witch also, and may he understood as des 
noting a person who pretended tp hurt his or her 
neighbours in life, limb, or goods, either by riflxiuiis 
potions, by charms, or similar iiiysrical means. In 
this particular the witrdies of Scripture flJRl probably 
some reseinblanee to fliosc of ancient Kuropi!, who, 
aUhougli their skill and power might be safely de- 
spised, as long ns they codfined themselves to their 
clinrms and spells, were very apt to eke out their 
enpaeity of iiiischief lijBtlio use of actual poison, so 
that the epithet of wirceress and poisoner were al- 
most syjioiiyinous. This is known to have been the 
casein many of those darker inkiiiilies, which bear 
ns their characteristic something connected with 
hidden and prohibitcKl arts. Such was the state- 
ment in the endicrinent of those concerned in the 
famous murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, when the 
arts of Forman and other sorcerers having been 
fo>iiid hisutBcicnt to touch the viciiiii’s life, practice 
oy poison was at length successfully resorted to ; 
and numerous similar instances might be quoted. 
But supposing that the Ilehrow witch proceeded 
only by charms, invocations, or such means as 
might be innoxious, save for the assistance of de- 
mons or fnmittnrs, the connexion between the con- 
jurer and the demon must have been of n very dif- 
ferent character, under the law of Moses, from that 
which w'as conceived, in latter days, to constitute 
witchcraft. There was no contract of subjection to 
a diiuiolic power, no infernal stump or sign of such 
a fatal league, no reyellings of Satan and his hags, 
and no infliction of disease or misfortune upon good 
men. At least t here is not a word in Scripture au- 
thorizing 118 a system existed. 

On the contrary, we are told (how far literally, how 
far metaphorically, it is not for us to determine,) 
that, whq|I the Enemv of mankind desired to probe 
the virtue of Job to the bottom, he applied for per- 
niisnion to the Supreme Governor of the worlii who 
granted him liberty to try hia faithful servant with 
a storm of disaster^ for the more brilliant exhibi- 
tion of the faith which he reposed in his Maker. In 

« hfad the^i^ene occurred after the manner of 
events in latter days, witchcraft, sorceries, 
and charms would have been introduced, and the 
Devil, instead of his own permitted agency, would 
have employed his servant the witch, as the neces- 
sary instrument of the Man of Uz's affliciiqns. In 
like manner, l^tan desired to have Peter, that he 
might sift him nko wheat. But neither is there here 
the agency of any sorcerer or witch. Luke xxh. 31. 

Supposing the powers of the witch to be limited, 
in the time of Mosei^ to inquiries at some pretended 
deity or real evil spirit concerning future events, in 
what respect may it be said, did such a crime de- 
serve the severe punishment of death 1 To answer 
this question, we must reflect, that the object of the 
Mosaic dispensation being to preserve the know 


ttlgc of the true Deity within the breasts of a se- 
eeted and scparatcii pcopli‘|«the God of Jacob ne- 
‘essarily showed himself a jealous God to all who, 
straying from the path of direct worship of Jehovah, 
lad recourse to other deifies, whtMhcr idids or evil 
pmt8| the gods of the neighbouriiig hratj&n. The 
werviiig from their allegiance to .the truisDivinity. 
o the extent of praying to senseless stocks and 
stones, which could return them no answetf^was, 
ihe Jewish law, an act of rebellion to their own 
Ijorcl God, an V as such most lit to he punishtMl ca- 
pitally. 1 nils the pio^et^ of Baal were deservedly 
put to death, not on account of any success which 
they might obtain by their intercessions and invoca- 
tions, (which, though enhanced with all their vehe- 
mence, to the cxtcist of rutting and wounding 
theinsclveSj proved so utterly unavailing, as to in- 
cur the ridicule of the prophet,) but because they 
were guilty of apostacy from the real Deity, whiles 
they worshipped, and encouraged others to worship, 
the faXfS divinity Baal. The Hebrew witch, there- 
fore, oil Stic who communicated, or attempted to 
conimijlirote., with on evil spirit, was justly punish- 
ed wiwdeath, though her conummication with tho 
sraritiill world inigHt either not exist at ail, or be. of 
a nature, much loss intimate than has been ascrilicd 
to the wiichus of later days ; nor does the exi.stcnce 
if this law, against the witches of the Old Testa- 
ment, sanction, in any respect, the severity of simi- 
lar eiiactineiits HiibsfKiueiil to the Christian revela- 
tion, against a difliTent class of persons, accused of 
a very difli*rent species of crime. 

In another pns.<4nge^ the practices of those per- 
sons termed witches in the Holy Scriptures, are 
again alluded to { and again it is made manifest that 
the sorcery or witchcraft of the? Old Testament re- 
solves itself into % traflliclung with idols, and asking 
counsel of false deities ; in othiT words, into idola- 
try, which, notwithstanding repeated prohibitions, 
examples, and judgments was still the prevailing 
crime of the Israelites. The uassage alluded to is 
in DeuteronomjLflviii. 10, 11.— •There shall not he 
found among yoii any one that innkcth his son or 
his daughter to pass through the Are, or that iiseth 
divination, or an observer of times, or an enchanter, 
or a wiudi, or n charmer, or a coiisiilter with fiinii- 
liar spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer.” Simi- 
lar denunciations ^cur in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth chapters of Leviticus. In like mannv, it is a 
charge against Mannsses, 2 Chronicles xxxviii., 
that he caused his children to pass through the Are, 
observed times, used enchant men ts and witchcraft, 
and dealt with familiar spirits and with wizards. 
These passages seem to concur with tho former in 
classing witchcraft among other dcsertiofls of the 
prophets of the Deity, in order to obtain responses 
by the superstitious practices of the pagan nations 
around them. To understond the texts otherwise, 
seems to confound the mdiJern system of witch- 
craft, with all its unnatural and improbable 
on common sense, with the crime of the person 
who, in classical days, consulted the oracle of Apollo ; 
—a capital oflence in a Jew, but surely a venial sin 
in an iunorant and deluded pagan. 

To illustrate the nature of the Hebrew witch and 
her prohibited criminal traffic, those who have 
written on this subject have naturally dwelt upon 
the interview between Saul and the Witch of Enilor, 
the only detailed and particular account of such a 
transaotioiv wmeh is to be found in the Bible;— a 
fact, by- the- way, >^ich proves that the crime of 
witchcraft (capltallj^iinished as it was when disco- 
vered) was not frequent ambng the chosen people, 
who enjoyed such peculiar manifestations of the Al- 
mighty’s presence. The Scriptures seem only to 
have conveyed to us the general fact (being what is 
chieAy edifung) of the interview betweeitthe Witch 
and the King of Israel. They inform us, that Saul, 
disheartened and discouraged by tho general defec- 
tion of hia subjects, and the consciousness of ms 
own unworthy iMid ungrateful disobedience, despair- 
ing of obtaining an answer from the offiended Deity 
who had previously communicated with him through 
his prophets, at length revived, in his desoeration, 
66 * 
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to ffo to a divinin;; woman, by which coime he in> 
voived himself in the cidme of the person whom he 
thus consulted, against whom the law denounced 
death,— a sentence which had been often executed 
by Saul himself on similar offenders. Scripture 


process & mve us the general information^ that the 
king direcmd the witch to call up the spint of Sa- 
muel, and that the female exclaimed, that gods had 
ariBen<iut of the earth— That Saul more particularly 
requiring a desertion of the apparition, (whom, con- 
sequently, he did not himselLsoe,) she described it 
as the fwure of an old man wttlwa mantle. In this 
figure the king acknowleages the resemblance of 
Samuel, and, sinking on his face, hears from the 
apparition, speaking in the character of the prophet, 
the melancholy prediction of«hi8 own defeat and 
death. 

In this description, though all is told which is ne- 
cessary 10 convey to us an awful moral lesson, yet 
we are left ignorant of the ininuthe attending the 
apparition, which perhaps wc ought to nccilit as a 
sure sign, that there was no utility in our lu^Mniade 
acquaints with them. It is impossible, for mltancc, 
to know with certainty whether Snul was ilescnt 
when the woman used her conjuration, or whether 
he himself personally ever saw the api^araice 
which the Pythoness described to, him. ft is left 
still more doubtful whether any thing supernatural 
was actually evoked, or whether the Pythoness and 
her assistant meant to practise a mere deception, 
taking their chance to prophesy the defeat ana 
death of the broken-spirited king, as an event which 
the circumstances in which he was placed rendered 
highly probahla since he was surrounded by a su- 
perior army of Philistines, and his character as a sol- 
dier rendered it likely that he would not survive a 
defeat, which must involve the lossgif his kingdom. 
On the other hand,, admifting that the, apparition 
had really a supernatural character, it remains 
e(]ually uncertain what was its nature, or by what 
power it was compelled to an appearance, unpleas- 
ing, as it intimated, ^since the Bwposea spirit of 
Suinuerasks wherefore he was diihuietcd in the 
grave. Was the power of tho witch over the in- 
visible world BO great, that, like the Rrictho of the 
heathen poet, alie could disturb the sleep of the just, 
and especially that of a prophet so important as 
Samuel ; ana are we to suppose that his upon whom 
the Spirit of the Lord was wont to descend, even 
vhilene was clothed with frail mortality, should be 
subject to be disquieted in his grave, at the voice of 
a vile witch, and the command of an apostate 
prince? Did the true Deity refuse Saul the response 
of his prophets, and could a witch cornpfd the actual 
spirit of Samuel to make answer notwithstanding 1 

Embarrassed by such difficulties, another course 
of explanation has been resorted to, which, freed 
from some of the objections, which attend the two 
extreme suppositions, is yet liable to others. It has 
bnsn»sgnposed that something took place iipov this 
remarkable occasion, similar to that which disturlicd 
the preconcerted purpose of the prophet Balaam, 
and compelled him to exchange ois premeditated 


which she had intended to produce, for a deep tra- 
gedy, capable of appalling the heart of the haraened 
tyrant, and furnishing an awful lesson to future 
times. . . , . . - , . . 

This eiiposition has the advantage of explaining 
the surprise expressed by the witch at the unexpect- 
ed consequences, of her own invocation, while it re^ 
moves the objection of supposing the spftit of Samuel 


and compelled him to exchange his premeditated 
curses for blessings. According to this hypothesis, 
the divining woman of Endor was preparing to prac- 
tise upon Saul those tricks of legerdemain or jug- 
glery by which she imposed won meaner clients 
who resorted to her oracle. Or we may conceive 
that, in those days, when the laws of nature were 
frequently suspendra by manifestations af the Di- 
vine Power, some degree of juggling might be per- 
mitted between mortals and tie spirits of lesser 
note; in which case, we must suppose that the 
woman really expected or hoped to call up some 
supernatural appearance. Bat in either case, this 
second solutioik of the story supposes that the will 
of the Almighty substituted, on that memorable oc- 
casion, for the phantasmagoria intendid by tho 
witch, the spirit of Samuel, in his earthly resem- 
blance— or, if the reader may think this more likely, 
some good being, the messenger of^ke divine plea- 
i.8ure, in the Bkeneas of the departed prophet— and, 
'to me surprise of the Pythoness herself; exchanged 
the juggUng fkice of ebeer deceit or petty sorcery 


since neither the prophet, nor any good angel wear- 
ing his likeness, could be supposed to complain of 
apparition which eook place in obedience to the 
direct command of the Deity. If, however, the 
phrase is understood, not as a murmuring against 
the pleasure of Providence, but as a reproach to the 
prophet's former friend Saul, that his sins and dis- 
contents, which were the ultimate cause of Samuel’s 
appearance, had withdrawn the prophet, for a space, 
from the enjoyment and repose of heaven, to review 
this miserable spot of mortality, guilt, grief, and 
misfortune, the words may, according to t^t inter- 
pretation, wear no stronger sense of complaint than 
might become the spirit of a just man made perfect, 
or any benevolent angel by whom ho might be re- 
presented. It may be observed, that, in Rcclesias- 
tjpiis xlvL 19, 20, the opinion of Samuel’s actual ap- 
pearance is adopted, vnee it is said of this man of 
God, that after deSth he prophesied^ and showed the 
king h%8 latter end. 

JiCaving fhe farther discussion of this dark and 
difficult question to those whose studies have quali- 
fied them to give jiidginent on so obscure a subject 
it so far appears clear, that the Witch of Endor was 
not a being such as those believed in by oiir ances- 
tors, who could transform themselves and others 
into the appearance of the lower animals ; raise and 
allay tempests, frequent the company and join the 
revels of evil spirits, and, by their counsel and assist- 
ance, destroy human lives ; and waste tho fruits oi 
the earth, or perform feats of such magnitude as to 
alter the face of nature. The Witch of Endor 
was a mere fortune-teller, to whom, in despair ol 
all aid or answer from the Almighty, the unfortu- 
nate King of Israel had recourse in his desjpair, and 
by whom, in some way or other, he obtained the 
awful certainty of his own defeat and death. She 
was liable, indeed, deservedly, to the punishment of 
death, for intniding herself upon the task of the real 
prophets, by whom the will of God was, in that 
time, regularly made known. But her existence and 
her crimes can go no length to prove the possibility 
that another class of witches, no otherwise resem- 
bling her than as called by the same name, eithei 
existed at a more recent period, or were liable to the 
same capital punishment, for a very different and 
much more doubtful class of offences, which, how- 
ever odious, are nevertheless to be proved possible 
before they can be received as a criminal charge. 

Whatever may*hc tboiigli^fitfikMMacasional ex- 
pressions in the Old^Testamcnt, it cannot be said, 
that in any part of that sasqid volume, a text occurs, 
indicating the existence of a system of v«<tchcrBft, 
under the Jewish dispensation, in any respect simi- 
lar to ^at against which the law-books of so many 
European nations have, till very lately, denounced 
punisnment ; far less under the Christian dispensa- 

« ‘on— a system under which the emancipation of the 
uman race from the Levitical la^v was higipily and 
miraculously perfected. , This lattir crime it sup- 
posed to infer a compactimplying reverence and ado- 
ration on the part of the witch who comes under the 


rauon on toe part ot the witch who comes under the 
fatal bond, and patronage, support, and assistance on 
the part of ilie diabolical patron, indeed, in the four 
Gospela the word, under any senses does not occur; 
although, had the possibility of so ellormous a sin 
been admitted, it was not likely to escape the warn- 
ing censure of the Divine Person who came to take 
away the sins of the world. Saint Paul, indeed, 
mentions the sin of witchcraft in a cursory manner, 
as superior in guilt to that of ingratitadq: and in the 
onences of the flesh, it is ranked immediately after 
idolatry ; which juxtaposition inclines us to believe 
that the witchcraft mentioned by ihe Apostle most 
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have been analogous to that of the Old Testament 
and equivalent to resorting to the assistance of 
soothsavers, or similar forbidden arts, to acquire 
knowledge of futurity. Sorcerers are also jomed 
with other criminals, in the Book of Revelations, as 
excluded from the city of God. And with these 
•qpcasiona^ notices, which indicate that there was a 
transgressioif so called, but leave us ignorant of its 
exact nature, the writers upon witchcraft attempt to 
wring out of the New Te8tamc|nt proofa of a crime in 
itself so di^stingly improbable. Neither dp the 
exploits of Rlymas, called the Sorcerer, or Simon, 
called Magus, or the Magician^cntitle them to nmk 
above the class of impostors, who assumed a cha- 
racter to which they had no real title, and put their 
own mystical and ridiculous pretcnsidqs to superna- 
tural powers in competition with those whicn had 
been conferred on purpose to diffuse the Gospel, and 
facilitate its reception by the exhibition of genuine 
miracles. It is clear that, from his presumptuous 
and profane proposal to acquire, by purchase, a poi^ 
lion of those powers which were directly derived 
from insjnration, Simon Magus displayed a degree 
of profiine and brutal ignorance, inconsistent with 
his possessing even the intelligence of asfcilfm im- 
postor ; and it is plain that a leagued vassal of hell, 
should we pronounce him such, would have better 
known his own rank and condition, compared to 
that of the Apostle, than to have made such a fruit- 
less and unavailing proposal, by which he could only 
expose his owm impudence and ignoraacf . 

With this observation we may conclude our brief 
remarks uixin vUchcrqfl* as the word occurs in the 
scripture, and it now only remains to mention the 
nature of the demonology^ which, as gathered from 
tlie sacred volumes, cv^y Christian believer is bound 
to receive as a thing declared and proved to be true. 

And in the first place, no man can read the Bible, 
or call himself a Christian, without believing that, 
during the course of time comprehended by the di- 
vine writers, the Deity, to confirm the faith of the 
Jews, and to overcome and confound the pride of 
the heathens, wrought in the land many great mira- 
cles, using cither good spirits, the instruments of his 
pleasure, or fallen angels, the permitted agents of 
such evil as it was his will should be inflictetl upon, 
or suffered by, the children of men. This proposition 
comprehends, of course, the acknowledgment of the 
tnith of miracles during this early period, by which 
the ordinary laws of nature were occasionally sus- 
pended, and sicognises the existence in the spiritual 
world of the two grand divisions of angels and devils, 
severally exercising their powers according to the 
commission or permission of the Ruler of the universe. 

Sec-ondly, wise men have thought and argued, 
that The idols of the hef\lhen were actually fiends, or 
rather, that these enemies of mankind had power to 
assume the shape and appearance of those feeble 
deities, and to give a certain degree of countenance 
to the faith o(|tAc.Jigg||||ugy 2 |by working seeming 
miracles, and retuniiiia, b| lIM^iests or their Ora- 
cle responses which palter’d in a double sense” 
with theadeluded persons who consulted them. 
Most of the fathers of the Christian church have in- 
timated such an opinion. This doctrine has the ad- 
vaniage of affording, to a certain extent, a confirm- 
ation of many miracles, , jgan or classical 

history, whicn are thui. ascribed to the agency of 
evil spirits^ It corresponds also with the texts of 
Sdriptwe, which declare, that the sods of the heathen 
are all devils and evil spints ; and the idols of Egypt 
are classed, as in Issiah, chap. xiz. ver. 3, with 
charmers, those who have familiar spirits, and with 
wizards. But whatever license it may bejsupposed 
was permitted to the evil spirits of that penoo,— and 
although, undoabtedly. men owned the sway of dei- 
ties who were, in fact, but personificationB of certain 
evil passions of humanity, as, for example, in their 
sacrifices to Venus, to Bacchus, to Mars, dre., and 
therefore, might be said, m one sense, to worship 
evil spirits— we cannot, in reason, suppose that every 
one, or the thousandth part of the innumerable idols 
worshipped among the heatheiu was endowed with 
supernatural power; it is clear that the greater num- 


ber fell under the description applied to (hem in 
anothfd passage of Scripture, in which the part oi 
the tree burned in the fire £3r domestic purposes is 
treeted uof the same power and estimation, as that 
carved into an image, and preferred for Gentile 
homage. This striking passage, in which the impo- 
tence of the senstdess block, and the brUish igno- 
rant of the worshipper, whose object of adoration 
IS the work of his own hands, occurs in tbn 44th 
^apterof the prophecies of Isaiah, verse 10, et sey. 
The prmsc words of the text, as well as common 
sense, forbickus to yeneyc that the images so con- 
structed by common artislns, became the habitation 
or resting-place of demons, or possessed any mani- 
festation of strength or power, whether through de* 
moniacal influence or^therwisc. The whole system 
of doubt, delusion, and tnek exhibited by the oracles, 
spours of the mean juggling of impostors, rnthor 
than the audacious intervention of demons. ^hnt-« 
ever degree of power the false gods of heathendom, 
ordeviliiii their name, might be permitted occasion- 
ally tofexbrt. was, unquestionably, under the general 
restraint and limitation ofProviacnee; and tnough, 
on thybne hand, we cannot deny the possibility of 
such i^rmipsion being granted, in cases unknown to 
us, it rs certain, on the other, that the Scriptures 
mention mo one specific instance of such influence, 
expressly recommended to our belief. 

Third fy. as the backsliders among the Jews re- 
peatedly lell off to the worsliip of the idols of the 
neighbouring heathens, so they also resorted to the 
use of charms and enchantnients, founded on a su- 
perstitious perversion of their own Loviticnl ritual^ in 
which they endeavoured by sortilege, by Ternnhim, 
by observation of augury, or the flight of birds, 
which they called, NaAox, by the means of Urim and 
Thiimmim, to fln^ ns it w'erc, a hy-rood to the se- 
crets of futurity. But for file same reason that with- 
holds us from delivering any opinion upon the de- 
gree to which the Devil and his angels might bo 
allowed to countenance the impositions of the hea- 
then priesthood^t is impossihib for us conclusively 
to pronounce \|iliat effoct might bo permitted, by 
supreme Providence, to the ministry of such evil 
spirits as prcsidfHl over, and, so far as they had liberty, 
directed these sinful inquiries sinnng the Jews them- 
sidvcs. We are indeed assured from the sac;red 
writings, that the promise of the Deity to hisehosen 
people, if they conducted themselves agr^ably to 
the law which he had given, was, that thd^mmu- 
niention with the invisible world would be enlarged, 
so that in the fulness of his time, he would pour out 
his spirit upon all flesh, when their sons ana daugh- 
ters should prophesy, their old men see visions, and 
their young men dream dreams. Such were the 
promises delivered to the Israelites by Joel, Ezekiel, 
and other holy seers, of which St. Peter, in the se- 
cond chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, hails the 
fulfilment in the mission o# our Saviour. And on 
the other hand, it is no less evident that the Alpiigb- 
ty, to punish the disobedience, of the Jews, aban- 
doned them to their own fallacious desires, and suf- 
fered them to be deceived by the lying oracles, to 
which, in flagrant violation of .his commands, they 
had recourse. Of this, the punishment arising from 
the Deity abandoning Ahab to his own devices, and 
Buflering him to be deceived by a lying spirit, forms 
,a striking instance. 

Fourthly, and on the other hand, abstaining with 
reverent ^n#,8ccounting ourselves Judges of the 
actions of Omnipotence, we may safely conclude, 
that it was nouhis pleasure to employ in the execu- 
tion of his Judgments, the coneequenoes of any such 
sp^ies of league or compact between devils and de- 
luded mortals, as that denounced in the laws of piir 
own ancestors under the name otmtehcrnft. What 
has been translated by that word, secmsdittle more 
than the dlt of a medicator of poisons, combined 
with that of a Pythoness or false prophetess; a 
crime, however of a capital nature, by .the Levitical 
law, since, in thirst capacity, it irnphed great en- 
mity to raankino, and in the second, direct treason 
to the divine Legislator. The . book of Tobit .^n- 
tains, indeed, a passage resembling more an mcident 
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in an Arabian tale, or Gothic romance, than ^ part mona who had aped the Dmmty of the place were 
of inapircd writing. In this the fumea produced by driven from their abode on earth, honoured aa it was 
broiling the liver of a certain fiah are described aa by a gueat ao awful. 

having power to drive away an evil jsenius who It must be noticed, however, that thia great event 
guards tnemuptial chamber of an Assyrian princess, had not the same etfect on that peculiar class of 
and who has strangled *seven bridegrooms in sue- fiends who were pemitted to vex mortals by tho 
cession, asltTiey n^roached the nuptial couch. But alienation of their minds, and the abus^of4heir per-« 
the romantic and fabulous strain of this legend has sons, in the cases of what is called demoniacal pos- 
induceif the fathers of all Protestant churches to session. In whaisexact sen^ we should understand 
deny it a place among the writings sanctioned by this word is impossible to ^discover : 


divine origin, and we may, therefor^ be excused 
from entering into discussiqn on such imperfect evi- 
dence. 

Lastly, in considering the incalculable change 
which took place upon the advent of our Saviour 


but we feel it impossible to doubt, (notwithstanding 
learned authorities to the contrary,) that’ it was a 
dreadful disorder, of askind not merely natural; and 
may be pretty well assured that it was suflered to 
continue after the incarnation, because the mirAcles 


and the announcement of his law, we may observe, effected by out Saviour and his apostles, in curing 
that according to many wise and learned nien, his those tormented^ in this way, afforded the most di- 


mere appearance upon earth, without awaiting the 
ftilfilment of his mission, operated as an act pt ba- 
nishment of such heathen deities aa had Idtherto 
been suffered to deliver oracles, and ape jmsome 
degree the attributes of the Deity. Milton Baa, in 
the Paradise Lost, it may be upon convictioimpf its 
truth, embraced the theory which identifies tm fol- 
lowers of Satan with the gods of the heathen ^and, 
in a tone of poetry almost uneeualled, even in his 


reel proofs of his divine mission, even out of the 
very mouths of those ejected fiends, the most ma- 
lignant enemies of a power to which they dared not 
refuse homage and obedience. And hero is an ad- 
ditional proof, that witchcraft, in its ordinary and 
popular sense, was unknown at that period : al- 
though cases of possession are repeatedly mentioned 
in the Gospels and Acta of the Apostles, yet in no 
one instance do the devils ejected mention a witch 


own splendid writings, he thus desenbes, iff one of oi^rcerer, or plead the commands of such a person, 
his earlier pieces, the departure of these pretended as the cause of occupying or tormenting the victim ; 
deities on the eve of the blessed N ativity. -wherfias^ in a great proportion of those melancholy 

cases of witchcraft with which the records of latter 
times abound *i he stress of the evidence is rested on 
the declaration of the possessed, or the demon within 
him, that some old man or woman in the neigh- 
bourhood hod compelled the fiend to be the instru- 
ment of evil. 

It must also be admitted, 4lint in another most 
remarkable respect, the power of the Enemy of man- 
kind was rather enlarged than bridled or restrained, 
in consequence of the Saviour coming upon cafth. 
It is indisputable, that in order that Jesus might 
have his share in every species of delusion and per- 
secution which the fallen race of Adam is heir to, 
he personally suffered the temptation in the wilder- 
ness at the hand of Satan, whom, without resorting 
to his divine power, he drove, confuted, silenced, 
and shamed, from his presence. But it appears, that 
although Satan was allowed upon this memorable 
occasion to come on earth with great power, the 
permission was given expressly because his time 
was short. 

The indulgence which was then granUbd to him in 
a case so unique and peculiar soon passed over, and 
was utterly restrained.. It is evident, that after the 
lapse of the period during which it pleased the Al- 
mighty to establish his own Church by miraculous 
displays of power, it could notkionsist with his kind- 
ness and wisdom, to leave the enemy in the posses- 
sion of the privilege of deluding men by imaginary 
miracles calculated for the p erversio n of that faith, 
which real miracles wgiisiMniSirpresent to sup- 
port. There would,*We presume to say, be a shock- 
ing inconsistency in supposing, that false and de- 
ceitful prophecies and portents should be fi-eeiy circu 
latcd by any demoniacal influence, deceiving mAi*s 
bodily omns. abusing their minds, ahd perverting 
The quotation is a long one, but it is scarcely pps- their faith, while the true religion was left by its 
Bible to shorten what is so beautiful and interesting great Author devoid of every tumematural sign and 
a description of the heathen deities, whether in thfi taken, which, in the time of its Founder and nis im- 
classic personifications of Greece, the hprrible shapes mediate disciples, attested and ceteb];ated their inapt 
worshipped by mere barbarians, or the hi^g^yphi* preciable mission. Such a permission on the dart of 


** The oraeloi arc dumb. 

No voico or hiileuiia hum 

Runs tJiiuuMh llw arched ruol'in worda dcceiviqs 1 
Aiiollo from hia shrine 
I'an no more ditiiie, 

With hollow shrujk the atcop of Dclplioa leaving ; 

No iinrhtly trance or ImatluMl aiiell 

IiMpirua the iialo oyod pricat from tho piwihotic colL 

*' Tlie lonely moiiiihiina o’er, 

And the resounding slioro. 

A voice of weeping heard and loud lament ; 

Fnmi haunted spring and dale, 

Edgctl with Doplar imle. 

The parting Genius is with sighing scnt« 

W ith flowfV'inwovvn tresses tom, • 

The Nyiniilis in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn. 

" In consecrated earth. 

And on the holy hearth, 

Tlie Lars ami Leniures moan with midnight plaint ; 

In urns and altun round, . 

A drear and dying sound * 

Affng^ the Flnmens at their service quaint ; 


B chill niarlde seems to sweat, 

Wliilo each peculiar Power foragocs his 


wonted seat 


" Peor and Baalim 
Forsake their temidos dim. 

With that twice-hattcr'd god of Palestine ; 

And nKMinoil Aslitaroth, 

Heaven’s inieon niid mother both, 

Now sits not girt with ta(M>ni’ holy shine ; 

The Lybic Hammond shrinks his horn : 

In vain tho Tyrian maids their wounded Thamus mount. 

"And sullen Mdloch, fled, 

Hath led in shadowy dread 
His Duming idol all t»f darkest liuo : 

In vain with eymimis’ ring. 

They call the grisly king. 

In dismal dance oliout the furnaco blue ; 

I'hn bratish guils of Nile os fast, 

Isis and Orus, and the Dog Anubis, haste.*' 


cal enormities of the Egyptiaa.mythology. The the Supreme Being; would be (to speak under the 

idea of identifying the pagan deities, especialf " ** ' * ' * 

most distinguishH ***^ 


. r-c, , — ,--cialIy the deepest reverence) an abandonment of his chgaea 

i of them, with the manifestation people, ransomed at such a price, to the snares of an 

of demoniac power, and concluding that the descent enemy, from whom the worst evils were to be ap- 
of our Saviour stnick them with silence, so nobly prehended. Nor would it consist with the remark- 
expressed in the poetry of Milton, is not certainly to able promise in Holy Writ that “ Goa will not suf- 
be lightly rented. It has been asserted Jn simple fer his people to be tempted above what they are able 
prose, by authonttes of .no mean weight: nor does to bear.” i Cor. x. 13. Tho Fathers of the Faith 
there appear imy^thing inconsistent in the faith of are not strictly agreed at what period the miraculoua 
those who, believing that,- in the elder tinie, fiends power was withdrawn from the Church ; but few 



waa real 
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power of miraculouB interference with the rourse of jenved from the opinions which the ancient heathena 
nature is Btill in, being ; but the enlightened even of entertained im part of their religion. To recommeifd 
this faith, thowh they dare not deny a fundamental hem, however, they had principlea lying deep in the 
tenet of their Church, will hardly aasent to any par- luman mind and heart of all times; Uie tendency 
ucular case, without nearly the same evidence which o belief in Biipernatural agencies is natlhal, and in- 
might conquer the incredulity of their neighbours the deed seems connected with, and deduegd from, the 
^rotestaifls^ It is alike inconsistent with the com- nvaluablc conviction of the certainty ^ a future 
mon sense of either, that frends should be permitted state. Moreover, it is very possible that pgrticular 
to work marvels which are no longer exhibited on stories of this class may have seemed undeniable in 
^he part of Heaven, or in behalf of religion. the dark ag^s, though our bettor instructed period 

It will be observed that we have not ocen anxious can explam them in a satisfactory manner, by the 


itself during the Jewish dispensation, or down, to Dbtained, however, universal faith and credit; and the 
what precise period in the history of the Christian churchmen, cither ffum craft or from ignorance, fa- 
Churen cures of demoniacal possession, or similar voured the progress of a belief which certainly con- 
displays of miraculous power, may have occurred, tributed, in a most powerful manner, to extend their 
We have avoided controversy on that head, because 3wn authority over the human mind. * 

it comprehends iiuestions not more doubtful than To ^ss from the pagans of antiquity— die Mahom- 

unedifying. Little benefit could arise from attaining medafis^ though their profession of faith is exclu- 
the exatt knowledge of the manner in which the siveiylUnitarian, were accounted worshippers of evil 
apostate Jews practised unlawful charms or augu- spirit#, who were supposed to aid them in their con- 
nes. After their conquest and dispersion, they were tinun warfare against the Christians, or to protect 
remarked among the Homans for such superstitious and defend them in the Holy Land, where their abode 
practices ; and the like, for what wo know, may gave s(> much scandal and ofTcnco to the devout, 
continue to linger about the benighted wandcrers^f Koniance, and even history, combined in represent- 
their race at the present day? 8ut all the^ things ing all who were out of the pole of the Church os the 
are extraneous to our inquiry, the purpose or whicn personal vassals of Satan. whoplayiHl his deceptions 
was to discover whether ony real evidegee could be openly among then; nnu Mahound. Termagaunt, 
derived from sacred history, to prove The early exist- and Avoilo were, in the opinion or the Western 
ence of that branch of demonology which has been Crusaders, only so many names of the archfiend 
the object, in cuinparati^jely modem times, of crimi- and his principal angels. The most enormous fic- 
nal prosecution and capital punishment. We have tions, spread abroad and believed through Christen- 
nlrendy alluded to this ns the contract of witchcraft, ^ ^ ^ . .1 _ j? 1 

in which, as the term^as understood in the middle 


ages, the <iemon and the witch or wizard combim^ 
their various powers of doing harm to inflict calami- 
ties upon the person and property, the fortune and 


dom, attested the fact, that there were open displavs 
■f supernntura^aid afforded by the evil spirits to tiio 
Turks and Saracens ; and fictitious reports were not 
less liberal in assigning to the Christians extraordi- 
nary means of defence through the direct protection 


the fame of innocent human bein^ ; imposing the of blessed saints and angels, or of holy men, yet in 
most horrible diseases, and death, itself, as marks of *he flesh, but already, anticipiiing the privileges pro- 
their slightest ill-will ; transforming their own per- .ler to a state af beatitude and glory, and possessing 
sons and those of others at their pleasure; raising the power to work miracles, 
tempests to ravage the crops of their enemies, or To show the extreme grossnoss of these l^nds, 
carrying them home to their own garners ; annihi- we may give an example froiii the romance of Rich- 
lating or transferring to their own dairies the pro- urd Creur do Lion, premising, at the same time^ 
duce of herds: spreading pestilence among cattle, in- that, like other r^ances, it was written in what the 
fecting and blighting children ; and, in a word, doing author designed to be the style of true history, and 
more evil than the heart of man might be supposed was addressed to hearers and readers, n#t as a tale 
capable of conceiving, by means far beyond mere of fiction, but a real narrative of facts, so that the 
human po^r to accomplish. If it could be sup- legend is a proof of what the age esteemed credible| 
posed that such unnatural leagues existed, and that and were disposed to believe, ns much as if it had 
there were wretches wicked enough, merely for the been extracted from a graver chronicle, 
gratification of malignant epito or the enioyment of The renowned Saladin, it is 8,aid, hod despatched 
sontc beastly revelry, to become the wretched slaves an embassy to King Richard, with the present of a 
of infernal spirits most mat and equitable would be colt, recommended as a gallant-war horse, challen- 
those laws which cut uiem off from, the inidst of ging Coeur de Lion to meet him in single combat be- 


that crime being committed. We have, therefbre, tians, or the deity of the Saracens, should be 

advance^ an important step in our inquiry, when we the future object of adoration by the subjects of both 
have ascertained that the tatted of tho Old Testa- monarchs. Now, under this seemingly chivalrous 
ment was no^capable of any thing beyond the ad- defiance was concealed a most unknightlyBtratagcm» 
ministration of baleful drugs, or the practicing ofl and which we may, at the same time, call a very 
paltry imposture; in other words, that. she did not clumsy trick for the Devil to be concerned in. A 
hold the character asifribed to a modern eorceress^ ^aracen clerk had conjured two devils into a mare 


was declared capital in the Mosaic law ; and arc 1^ enchant^ fogl wag sent to King Richanl, in the be- 
at frill liberty to adopt the opinion, that the more lief that, the fbal obeying the signal of its dam as 
modem system of witchcraft was a part, and by no usual, the Soldan, who mountea the mare, might 
means the least gross, of that mass of eftors which get an easy advantage over him. 
appeared amgng the members of the Christian But the English king was warned by an angel in 
Church, when their religion, becoming gradually a dream of the intended stratagem, and ^le colt waB, 
corraptM by the devices of men, and the barbarism by tho celestial mandate, previously to the combat, 
of those nations among whom it was spread showed conjured in the holy name, to be ob^ient to his rider 
a light, indeed, but one deeply tinged with the re- dunng the encounter. The fiend-horse intimated hia 
mains of that very pagan ignorance which its divinr submission by jlroopins his head, but bis word was 

Founder came to dispel. not entirely ciidited. His cars were stopp^ with 

We will, in a friture part of this inquiry,, endeavour wax. . In this condition, Richard, armed^at alljpointsi 
low that : 


to show that many of the particular articles of the and with v — -- --- - 

popular belief reupecting magic and witchcraft were ed on his weapons, rode forth to meet SaUuUn, anl 
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the Soldaiii confident of Jiis 9trataffcm.xncountered 
him boldly. The mare neighed till sHe shook the 
ground for miles around. But the sucking devil, 

whom the wax prevented from hearing the summons, 

could not obey the signal.* Saladiii was dismounted, 
and narroAfiy escaped death, while his anny were 
cut to pipcca by the Christians. It is but an awk- 
ward tide of wonder, where a demon is worsted by a 
trick which could hardly have cheated a coinnion 
horac-jockey ; but by such legends our aacesiors were 
amused and interested, till their'balicf respecting the 
demons of the Holy Land deems to have been not 
very far dilVerent from that expressed in the title of 
Ben Jonson's play, Tlie Devd is an Ass.” 

One of the earliest maps ever publislied, which ap- 
peared at Rome in the Itith century, intiiimtcs a simi- 
lar belief in the connexion of the heathen niitiuiis of 
the north of FiUrope with the demons of the siiiritiial i 
world. In Esihonio^ Lithuania, Couriand, and such I 
districts, tho chart, for want, it may be siippoVd, of | 
an accurate account of the country, exhibit^ rude 
cuts of the fiir-clad natives paying homage it the | 


cd as doing oaitie witn tnc icuipnic anignis, or, 
other military associations formed for the cotnrersion ! 
or expulsion of the lieulheiis in these parts. Amid ' 
the pagans, armed with cirncters, and dressed in caf- 
tans, tile fiends are painted as assisting them, por- 
trayed ill all the modern horrors of the cloveii-foot, ' 
or, as the Germans term it, horse’s-foot, hat-wings, 


goii 


uer-eyes, locks like serpents, and tail like a dra- 
^ These attributes, it niay_ bo cursorily noticed, 
themsel vcsiniimate the connexion of modern demon- 
ology with the mythology of the ancients. The clo- 
ven foot is the attribute of Pan, to wtiose talents for 
insjiiririg terror we owe tlicSvord panic— the snaky 
tresses are borrowed from the shield of Minerva, and 
the dragon train alone seems to be connected with 
the Scriptural history.* 

Other heathen iiatidhs, whose ciecds could not 
have directly contributed to the systlHii of demon- 
ology, heetiuse their manners and even tlieir very ex- 
istence was unknown when it was adopted, were 
neverthch'ss involved, so soon as Europeans became 
acfjuamted with them, in the same charge of witcli- 
crat't and worship of demons, brought by the Chris- 
tians of tlm middle ages against the heathens of 
Northern Europe and the Mahonimcduns of the 
East. We learn from the information of a Portuguese 
voyager, that even the native Christiana [called 
those (It St. Thomas,) whom the discoverers found 
in India when they first arrived there, fell under sus- 
picion of diabolical practices. It was almost in vain 
that the priests of one of their chaiicls proiluced to 
the Portuguese officers and soldiers a holy image, 
and called on theiiijas good Christians, to adore 
the blessed Virgin. The Sculptor had been so little 
acii^iiainU'd with his art, and the hideous form 
which he had produced resembled an inhabitant 
of the infernal regions so much more than Our Lady 
of Grace, that one of the European officers, while, 
like his companions, he dropped on his knees, added 
the loud protest that if the image represented the 
Devil, he paid his homage to the Holy Virgin. 

In South America the Spaniards justified the un- 
relenting cruelties exercised on tho unhappy natives^, 
by reiterating in all their accounts of the countries 
which they discovered and conquered, (nat she«lndi- 
ans, in their idul-worship, were favoured by the de- 
mons with a direct intercourse, aiffl thaV their priests 
inculcated doctrines and rites the foulest ana most 
abhorrent to Christian cars. The great Snake-god of 
Mexico, and other idojs, worshipp^ with human 
sacrifices, and bathed in the gore of their prisoners, 
gave but toos much probability to this a^usation ; 
and if the images themselves were not aRually te- 
nanted by evil spirits, the worship which the Mexicans 
paid to them was founded upon such deadly craelty 
and dark superstition, as might easily be believed 

$ * The chart alhidod to Ii'Oim of the /ae-gimtlet of an ancient 
ldaidwiUiere,eairiaved ia brunxo. about the cml of tho isth eenlu- 
n, ano callud the Anxitii T>iUo. fniiii it« posnoitsinr, Canlinal 
BioplNiP Borfiia. and praecrved lu hie Muecum at Vcletri. 


to have been breathed into mortals by the agency of 
hell. 

Even in North America, the first settlers in New- 
England, and other parts of that immense continent, 
uniformly agreed that they detected, among the in- 
habitants, traces of an intimate connexjon^with Sa^' 
tan. It is scarce necessary to remark, that this opi- 
nion was fouiidcdirexclusivelyupou the tricks practi- 
sed by the native powalis, or cunning mrn, to raise 
themselves to influence among the chiefs, and to ob- 
tain esteem with the people, which, possessed as 
tliex were profession nly of some skill in jugglery, 
and the knowledge of some medical herb and se- 
crets, the underi^tanding of the colonists was unable 
to trace to theia real source— legerdemain and impos- 
ture. By the account, liowevcr, of the Reverend 
("otton Mather, in his Magnalia, book vi.,t be does 
not ascribe to these Indian conjurers any skill great- 
ly superior to a maker of almanacs, or common for- 
tune-teller. “ They,” says the Docter, “ universally 
acknowledged and worshipped many gods, and 
herefore highly esteemed and reverenced their. 

g Hosts, powalis, or wizards, who were esteemed as 
n ving immediate converse with the gods. To them, 
therefore, they addressed themselves in all difficult 
ca^cs ; yet could not all that desired that dignity, as 
they esteemed it, ol^aia familiarity with the infernal 
spirits. *Nor were all powahs alike successful in 
tiieir addresses ; but they became such, either by Im- 
mediate rcvcjl'fuon. or in the use of certain rites 
md ceremonies, which tradition had left as condu- 
cing to that end. Insomuch, that parents, out of 
zeal, often dedicated their 6hildren to the gods, and 
educated them accordingly, observing a certain diet, 
debarring sleep, &c. ; yet of tlfb many designed, but 
few obtained their desire. Supposing that wnero 
the practice of witchcraft has been higfily esteemed, 
there must be given the plainest denion.stratioil of 
mortals having familiarity with infernal spirits, I am 
willing to let my reader know, that, not many years 
since, there died one of the powahs, who never pre- 
tended to astrological knowledge, yet could precisely 
inform such who desired his assistance, from whence 
goods stolen from them were gone, and whither ear- 
ned, with many things of the like nature ; nor was 
he ever known to endeavour to conceal his know- 
ledge to be imiiKxliately^/rom a ^od subservient to him 
that the English worship. This powah being, by an 
Englishman worthy of credit, (who lately informed 
me of the same.) desired to advise him Vho had ta- 
ken certain goods which had been stolen, having for- 
merly been an eye-witness of his ability, the powah. 
after a little pausing, dcinandcd why he requested 
that from him, since himself served another Gedi 
that therefore he could not help him ; but added, * J[f 
you can believe that my god may help you^ 1 wiU try 
what / can do f which diverted the man from far- 
ther inquiry. 1 must a little dig ress, a nd tell my read- 
er, that this powah^uid^ipMMBffBficount^^ a godly 
woman, and lived m me practice and profession of 
the Christian religion, not only by the aporobation 
hnt encourogement of her husband. She coBstantly 
prayed in the familv, and attended the public vmr- 
ship on ehe Lord’s days. He declarccT that he could 
not blame her, for that she served a god that was 
above his, hut mat, as to hiinsflA his god’s cootinued 
kindness obliged him not to forsake his service.” It 
appears, from the above and siinilax passMa, tha> 
Dr. Cotton Mather, an honest and devout but^uffi- 
cicntly credulous man, had mistaken tho purpose of 
tho tolerant powah. The latter only desired to elude 
the necessity of his practices being brought under 
the observant eye of an European, while he found 
an ingenious apology in the admitted superiority 
which be naturally conceded to the Deity of a people, 
advanced, as he might well conceive, so far above 
his own in power and ottainmenta,^as might reason- 
ably infer a corresponding superionty in the nature 
objects of their worship. 

From another narrative, we are enthled to infer 
that the European wizard was held superior to the 
native sorcerer of North America. Among the num- 
bcrlcBs extravagances of the Scottish Dissenters of 
t Ou Renmrkablo Mcrciei of Divine Providence. 
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the 17th century, now canonized in a lump by those 
vijw them in the general li^^htof enemies to prelacy, 
was a certain sbip-iii aster, called, from his size, 
Meiklo John Gibb. This man, a person called Ja- 
mie, and one or two other men, besides twenty or 
thirty females who adhered to them, went the wild- 
*^e9t len^e^of enthusiasm. Gibb headed a party, 
W'ho followed him into the moorlands, and at the 
Ford Moss, between Airth and Sflriing, burned their 
Bibles, as nn act of Boleiiinsadherencc to their new 
faith. They were apprehended in consctmencc, and 
committed to prison ; and the rest of the Dissenters, 
however diflerently they wert alFectcd by the perse- 
cution of govcrninenl., when it applied to themselves, 
were nevertheless much offended that these poor mod 
people were nut brought to capitaUpunishment for 
their blasphemous extravagances: and imputed it as 
a fresh crime to the Duke of York, that, though he 
could not be often accused of toleration, ho consi- 
dered the discipline of the house of correction as more 
likely to bring the unfortunate Gibbites to their 
scnscs^han the more dignified severities of a public 
trial and the gallows. The Cameronians, however, 
did their best to correct this scandalous lenity. 
As Meiklc John Gibb, who was their comrade in cap- 
tivity, used to disturb their worship in jail by his ma- 
niac howling, two of them took turn about to hojii 
him down oy force, and silence him by, a, napkin 
thrust into his mouth. This mode of (juifitiiig the 
unlucky heretic, though sufficiently oi^phatic, being 
deemed incfiectiml or inconvenient, (^orge Jackson, 
aCamcronian, who afterward suflcredat tiie gallows, 
jdashed the innniac with his feet and hands against 
the wall, and heat him severely, that the rest were 
afraid tliat he had killed him outright. After which 
specimen of fraternal chastisement, the lunatic, to 
avoid the repetition of the discipline, whenever the 
prisoners began worship, ran behind the door, and 
thlTC, with his own napkin crammed into his mouth, 
sat howling like a chastised cur. But on lieing final- 
ly transported to Aniericn. John Gibb, w*o are as 
sured, was much admired liy the heathen for bit 
familiar converse with the Devil bodily, and offering 
sacrifices to him. “He died there," says Walker, 
" about the year 1720.”* We must necessarily infer, 
that the pretensions of the natives to supernatural 
communication could not be of a high class, since 
we find them honouring this poor madman as their 
supenor : and, in general, that the magic, orpowah- 
ing, of the Nortli American Indians, was not of a 
nature to Mb much apprehended by the British Colo- 
nists, since the natives themselves gave honour an( 
precedence to tho-se Europeans who came anion{ 
them with the character of possessing intercourse 
with the spirits whom they themselves professed tc 
worship. 

Notwithstanding this inferiority on the partof th« 
powahs. It occurred to the settlers that the heather 
Indians and Roman Catholic Frenchmen were par 
ticularly favour0tH>f thsi^jempns, who sornelimes 
adopted their appearance, anor showed themselvei 
in their likeness, to the great annoyance of the colo- 
nists. .Thus, in the year lo92, a party .of real oi 
iiAaginary French and Indians exhibited thomselvci 
Dccosionalljr to the colonists of the townsof Glotl- 
cesier, in the county of Essex, New England 
alarmed the counlryetroundvery greatly, skirniishec 
repeatedly with the English, and caused the raisiAf 
•of two*r^m^t8, and the despatching a strong re- 
enforcement to the assistance of the settlement. Bu 
as these visitants, by whom they were placed mon 
than a fortnight, though they exchanged lire will 
the settlers, never killed or scalped any one, the En 
gUsh became convinced that they wer»pot real In 
dians ond l^nchmen, but that tbe Devil and hi 
agents had assumed such an appearance, althougl 
seemingly not enabled efiectually to support it, io 
the molestation of tbe colony.t 

It appears, then, that the ideas of superstitio; 

« See Pati^k Walker*! D^phia Preabr^iana, vol. it p. » 
alM> Ood’a J^giAcnt oixm Peiaecutora, and Wodraw'a HJatoi 

amin tbe aitielu Jolin Gibb. 

"t Masnolia, bO(*k vji. article zviiL The fact ta alao alleged 
the Life of Sir Wilham Phippa. 


hioh th^iore ignorant converts to the Cbristian 
.ith bori^ed from the^-reck of the classic my* 
uology, were so routed in the minds of their suc- 
;sMr8, that these found ck>rruboration of their faith 
I denionolpgy in the practice of every fhgan nation 
'hose destiny it was to encounter tlumas enemicSt 
.nd that as well within the linats of lLro}ie, as in 
very other part of the globe to whiefiN^it'ii' wms 
rere carried. In a word, it may be safely laid down, 
hat the communly received doctrine ut deitionolo* 
gy, presemmg the same general outliives, rlioiigh va* 
led accoming to«ihe fyiey of particular nations, ex- 
sted throiijgh all Europe. It seems to have been 
uunded onginally on feelings inciileut to the hiiinaii 
leart, or diseast^ to which the human frame is lia - 
jc, — to liuve been fargely augmented by whol clas- 
iic superstitions survived the rums of paganism,— 
nd to have received new contributions from uie 
•pinions collected among the barliaiuua uatidns 
vhetherof the east or of the west. It is now iio- 
to enter more minutely into tbe question, 
nd endeavour to trace from what rspeeial sources 
lie i^ople of the middle ages derived those notions, 
vhich gradually assumed the shape uf a regular 
lystcm of dcinonology. 


LETTER III. 

3rpe<! Ilf Zornastpr— Recprri*!? partinlly into mnut Tti-nlripn Na- 
tkina — liwlnncpa Hmuiw tin* Colt in Tnln-ii ofi^critliinil "Itoltuina 
Foogt— Giifh-mun'i (trufl- 8iich Abiiaoa iKliiiilloii into Cbrnti* 
anity agt-r tho nnrlior Ages uf thn Clinrcli— Law of tlie fUi- 
iimna atriiinat Wilolicrnfi- -Roinnii CiwtoinH Kiirvive tlio Pull ol 
fhoir Roliyinn-'lnutiinroir -Doinniiolopy of flio Nurtlicni Bar* 
Iwnunii — Ninkaaa — Bhar-ai-wt -CfirnwtMinilonco liotwivn tho 
Northern nnd Komnn WitnlioH— Tliu Powor of Piunnnatioii 
iwmlicfl to tho^menwHUH ‘-Kxuiiiiilc from the KyrbiuKiu Hiiga 
—Tins PniphotPsae* of tlH^Germiiiis— 1‘lie Godsi of Vnlliullu not 
hiehly reuHnlRd by their Voralimriftni— OtVen ilrflml by their 
ChnmpiiiiiM 'Deniona of tlio Nortli— ^iry of Aaaneit uml Aa- 
muiul— AclKm of Ebec.tment iifrainat Adventuro of a 

Ohainiiion with the OinIiIoiis Fri^a-OunrerKioii of the I'ogana 
of Iceland to Chrixtinnity- Nortj^m Riiin-rKtitirinN iiiixi'd with 
tlmw of tlie r^lto— Sulyra of ftu Non h—Hish land Ouiiak— 
Mcinina the dSTyr. 

The creed of Zoroostcr, which naturally occurs 
*0 unassisted reason as a mode of accoiintiiigfor tho 
mingled existence of good and evil in the visible 
woritl— that belief which, in one modification or 
another, supnoSbs the coexistence of a benevolent 
and malevolent principle, which coiitand together 
without either being able decisively to prevail over 
his antagonist, leads the fcar and nw'e deeply im- 
pressed on the human mind to tlie w'orshin as well 
uf the author of evil, so tremendous in all the efiects 
of which credulity accounts him the primary causa 
as to that of his great opponent, who is loved and 
adored ns the Fothcr of nil that is good and bounti- 
ful. Nay, such is the timid servility of human na- 
ture, that the worshipper will neglect the altars of 
the Author of good, rather than that of Arimaneay 
tnfeting with indifference to the well-known mercy 
of the one, while they shrink from the idea of irri- 
tating tho vengeful jealousy of theawful father of evil. 

The Celtic tribes, by whom, under various deno- 
minations, Europe seems to have been originally 
peopled, possess^, in common with other savages, 
a natural tendency to the worship of the evil princi- 
ple. They did not, perhaps, adore Arimanes, under 
one sole name, or consider the malignant divinities, 
as sufficiency powerful to undertake a direct strug- 
gle Witlf the more benevolent gods t yet they thought 
it worth while to propitiate them by various expia- 
tory rites and prayers, that they, nnd tho ciemeiita- 

3 1 tempests, which they concoiv^ to be under tlicir 
irect cx)mmand, might be merciful to suppliants 
who had acknowledged their power, and deprecated 
their vengeance. 

Remwis of these superstitions might he traced 
till past the middle of the last century, though fast 
becoming obsolete, or passing into mere popular 
customs of the country which the peasantry obsenro, 
without thinlRng of their origin. About 1769, when 
Mr. Pennant made bis tour, the ceremony of tae 
Baaltcin, Beltane, or First of May, though vnryiilS 
in different distnets of the Highlands, was yet in 
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itrict observance i and the cake whiclywas'then case even in the Roman empire, where the converts 
baken with scrupubus aAention to cermn rites and to rhe Christian faith must nave found, among the 


lorms, was divided into fracments, which were for- 


w ilio wiiriDiiiiu laiiii iiauoir unwv Aiyuiiua llltf 

earlier members of the Church, the readi^t and the 



many such places, sanctified to barrenness by some 
favourite popular superstition, existed, both in 
Wales and Ireland, as well as in Scotland f but the 
high price of agricultural produce during the late 
war, renders it doubtful if a veneration for gray- 
bearded superstition has 8iifferL*d any one of thetii 
to remain undcsecrated. K*or the saAic reason, the 
7nounis called Sith Bhrunlth*wcro respected, and it 
was deemed unlawful and dangerous to cut wood, 
dig earth and stones, or otherwise to disturb thciii.t 
Now, it may at first sight seem strange that the 
Christian religion shouM have permjitted the exist- 
ence of such gross and impious roliCfi of heathen- 
ism, in a land where its doctrines had obtained uni- 
versal credence. But this will not appear so won- 
derful, when it is recollected that the original Chris- 
tians under the heathen emperors wore called to 
conversion by the voice of apo8tIes<and soiiits, in- 
vested for the purpose with miraculous powers, as 
well of lan^age, for communicating their doctrine 
to the Gentiles, as of cures, for the purpose of au- 
thenticating their mission. These converts must 
have been in general such elect persona os were ef- 
fectually called to make part of the infant Church : 
and when hypocrites ventured, like Ananias and 
Sapphira, to intrude themselves into so select an as- 
sociation, they were liable, at the Divine pleasure, to 
()c detected and punished. On the contrary, the na- 
tions who were converted after Chriationity had be- 
come the religion of the empire, were not broitght 
within the pale upon such a principle of selection, 
as when the church consisted of a few individuals, 
who hod, upon conviction, exchanged the errors of 
the pagan religion for the dangers and duties incur- 


hcforc them*asra spoil, they might have been told 
that Constantine, taking the ofience of alleged ma- 
gicians and sorcerers in the same light in which it 
was viewed in the law of Moses, had denounced 
death against any one who used these unlawful in- 
quiries into futurity. Let thesunlawfiil curiosity of 
prying into futurity/’ says the law, ‘M>c silent in 
every one henceforth nnci for cver.t Por, subjected 
to the avenging swonl of the law, he shall he pu- 
nished capitally who disobeys our coiiimauds in tnis 
matter.” 

If, however, we look more closely into this enact- 
ment, wc shall be led to conclude that the civil law 
docs not found upon the prohibitioifs and penalties 
in Scripture; although it condemns the ors maihe- 
maiica (for the most mystic and uncertain of all 
sciences, real or pretended, at that time, held the ti- 
tle which now distinguishes the most exact) as o 
damnable art,^ and utterly interdicted, and declares 
that the practitioners therein should die by fire, as 
enemies of the human race— yet, the rciflUon of this 
severe treatment seems to be difierent from that 
acted upon in the Moaaical institutions. The 
weight of the crime among the Jews was placed on 
the blasphemy of the diviners, and their treason 
against the theocracy instituted by Jehovah. The 


prince and the quiet of the state, so apt to be unset- 
tled by every pretcnci^||^ncoar«q^ment to innova- 
tion. The reigninnm^rors, therefore, were desi- 
rous to place a check upon the mathematics, (as 
they tenned the art of divination,) much m&ro for a 
political than a religious cause, since we ob8erve,rin 
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nymph, Phidyle, would have been a crime of a deep | 
die in a Christian convert, and must have subject^ I 
him to excommunication, aa one relapsra to the 
rites of ipaganism ; but he might indul^ his super- 
stition, by sujmsing, that though he must not wor- 
ship Pan OF Geres, aa gods, he was at liberty to fear 
them in their new capacity of fiends. Some com- 
promise between the fear and the asnscience of the 
new eon verts at a time whei^the church no longer 
consisted exclusively of saints, martyrs, and confes- 
sors, the disciples of inspired apostles, led them, 
and even their priestly guideai subject like thign- 
selves to human paBsions and errors, to resort as a 
charm, if not as an act of worship, lo those sacri- 
fices, words, and ritual, by which thegea then, whom 
they had succeeded, pretended to arrest evil, or pro- 
cure benefits. 

When such belief in a hostile principle and its 
imaginations was become general in the Roman em- 
pire, the ignorance of its conmierors, those wild na- 
tions, Fmnks, Goths, Vandals, linns, and similar 
classes of unrefined humanity, made them prone to 
an error which there were few judicious preachers 
to warn them against: and we ought rather to 
wonder and admire the Divine clemency, which im- 
parted to BO rude nations the light or the gospfil, 
and disposed them to receive a relimon so repugnant 
to their warlike habits, than tliaPtlicy should, at the 
same time, have adopted many gross superstitions, 
borrowed from the pagans, or retaingc^ numbers of 
those which had made part of their own national 
forms of heathenism. 

Thua though tlie throites of Jupiter, and the su- 
perior dfeitics of the heathen Pantheon were totally 
overthrown and brokAi to pieces, fragments of their 
worship, and many of their rites, survived the con- 
version to Christianity, —nay, are in existence even 
at this late and enlightened period, although those 
by whom they are practised have nut preserved the 
least memory of their original purpose. We may 
hastily mention one or two customs of classical 
origin, in addition to the Beltane and those already 
noticed, which remain as examples that the man- 
ners or the Romans once gave the tone to the 
greater part of the island of Britain, and at least 
to the whole which was to the south of the wall of 
Severus. 

The following customs still linger in the south of 
Scotland, and belong to this class : The bride, when 
she enters tile house of her husband, is lilted over 
the threshold, and to step on it. or over it, volunta- 
rily, is reckoned a bad omen. This custom was uni- 
versal in Rome, where it was observed as keeping 
in memory the rape of the Sabines, and that it was 
by a show of violence towards the females, that the 
object of peopling the city was attained. On the same 
occasion, a sweet cake, baked for the purpose, is 
broken above the head of the bride; which is also 
a rite of classic antiquity. 

In like manner, the Scottisn^ven of the better 
rank, avoid contracting marriw in the month of 
May, which genial season of flowers and breezes 
mimit, in other respects, appear so peculiarly favour- 
able for that Airpose. It was specially objacted teP 
the manias of Mary with the profligate Earl of 
Bothwqll, mat the union was formed within this In- 
tgrdicted month. ^ This prejudice was so rooted 
amoim tfts Scotg, that, in 1684, a set of enthusiasts, 
callea Gibbites, proposed to renounce it, among a 
long list of stated festivals, fast day& popish rehes, 
not forgetting the profane names of the days of the 
week, names of the months, and all sorts of idle and 
Billy practices which their tender coneoienepe took 
an exception |p. This objection to aolemnize mar- 
riage in the meny month of May, however fit a aea- 
■on for courtship, is also borrowed from the Roman 
pagana which, had these fanatics been aware of it, 
would have been an additional reason for their ana- 
thema against the practice. The anmnte have 
given US aa a maxim, that it la only bad women 
who marry in that month.* 

The tustom of saying, God bleae you, when _ 
person in company sneezes, is, m like manner, de- 


nved ftom h|emutation being considered aa a criaia 
of the plagu^t Athens, ana the hope that, when it 
WM attained, the patient had a chance of recovery. 

But, besides these^ and many other cua^ms which 
the yanous nations of Europe receive from the clas- 
sical times, and which it is not our objMt to inves- 
tigata they derived from thence 6 shoal oLsuperati- 
tiouB beliefs, which, blended and iiiiiiglod wMi those 
which they brought with them out of their own 
country, fostered and formed the materials of a de- 
monological creed;, which has descendtri down al- 
most to our own tunes. * Nixad, or Nickaa. a river 
or ocean god, worshipped on the shores of the Bal- 
tic, seems to have taken uncontested possession of 
the attributes of Neptune. Amid the twilight win- 
ters and oveipowcring tempests of these gloomy re- 
gions, he had been not unnaturally chosen as tho 
power most adverse to man, and the supernatural 
character with which he was invested has deseeno- 
ed to oflr time under two difibrent aspects. The Nixa 
of the, Gbrmans is one of those fascinating and love- 
ly fays whom the ancumts termed Naiads ; and un- 
less her pride is insulted, or her jealousy awakened, 
by an inconstant lover, her temper is generally mild, 
and her actiqna beneficent. The Old Nick, known 
in Rnglhnd, is an equally genuine descendant of tho 
northern sea god, and possesses a larger portion of 
Ilia powers and terrors. The British sailor, who 
fears nothing else, confesses his terrors for tliis ter- 
rible bcing^ and believes him the author of almost 
all the various calamities to which tho precarious 
life of a shaman is so continually exposed. 

The Bhur-guest, or Bhar-gei8t,.l)y which name it 
is generally acknowledged through various country 
parts of F<ngland, and particularly in Yorkshire, af- 
80 called a DoMe— a local spectre which haunts a 
particular spot under various forms— is a deity, as 
his name implies, of Teutonic descent ; and if it be 
true, as the author has been informed, that some fa- 
milies bearing the name of l^bic carry a phantom, 
or Biiectre passant, in their^rmorial bearings, t it 
plainly implies, that however the word may have 
been selected for a proper name, its original deriva- 
tion had not then been forgotten. 

The classic mytholo^ presented numerous points 
in which it readily coalesced with that of tho Ger- 
mans, Danes, Aid Northmen of a later period. 
They recognised the power of Krictho, CJpnidia, and 
other sorceresses, whose spells could pcriilcx the 
course of the element^ intercept the influence of 
the sun, and prevent his beneficial operation upon 
the fruits of the earth ; call down the moon from 
her appointed sphere, and disturb the original and 
destinetl course of nature by their words and charms, 
and the power of the evil spirits whom they evoked. 
They were also professionally implicated in all such 
mystic and secret rites and ceremonies as were used 
to conciliate the favour of the infernal powers, 
wlufiie dispositions were supposed as dark and way- 
ward, as their realms were gloomy and dismal. 
Such hajga were frequent agents in tho violation of 
unburiecT bodies, and it was believed, by the vulgar 

at least, that it was dangcroua to leave corpacs un- 

guarded leaf they should be mangled by the witches^ 
who took from them the moat choice ingredients 
composing their charms. Above all, it must not bo 
fbrgotten that those frightful sorceresses possessed 

the power o^tranaforming themselves and others 

into Aiiifials^ which are used in their degree of qua- 

drupeds, or m wlutever other laborious occupation 
belongs to tne transformed state. The poets of the 
heathens ,with authors of fiction, such as Lucian 
and Apuleius, ascribe all these powers to the witches 
of the pagan world, combining them with the art of 
poisoning and of making magical filters, to oeduco 


the afiec|p>nB of the young and beautiAl ; and such 
were the characteriatica which, in greater or less ex- 
tent, the people of the middle ages ascribed to the 
witches of theur day. 
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But in thus adopting (he Bupentition^ of the an- 
cients, the conquerors of the Romairempin com- 
bined them with similar articles of belief, which they 
bad brought with them from their onginal settle- 
ments in tlie North, wh6re the existence of hags of 
the samo^aracter formed a great feature in their 
Sagas Bfl/nheir Cnronicles. It r^uires but a slight 
acquaimance with these compositions, to enable cne 
reader to recognise in the Galdrakinna of the Scalds, 
the S/ryf a, or witch-woman pf mortf classical cli- 
mates. In the northern ideas oLwitchee, there was 
no irreligioii concerned with their lore; on the con- 
trary, the possession of mamcal knowledge was an 
especial attribute of Odin himself; and to intrude 
themselves upon a Deity, and compel him to in- 
struct them in what they desired to know, was ac- 
counted not an act of impiety, but of gallantry and 
high courage, among those sons of the swora and 
the roear. Their matrons possessed a high reputa- 
tion for magic, for prophetic powers, for creffting il- 
lusions : and, if not capable of transformations of 
the human body, they were at least able to impose 
such fascination on the sight of their enemies, as to 
conceal for a period the objects of which they were 
in search. 

There is a remarkable story in the Eyrbiggla Saga,' 
(Historia Eyranorum,) giving the result of such a 
controversy between two of these gifted women, one 
of whom was determined on discovering and putting 
to death the son of the other, named Katla, who in 
a brawl had cut off the hand of the daughter-in-law 
of Gierada. A party detached to avenge ttiis wrong, 
by putting Oddo to death, returned deceived by the 
skill of hiB mother. They had found only Katla, 
they said, spinning flax from a large distaff. "Fools,’^ 
said Geirada, “ that distaff ^as the nfhnyou sought.'* 
'J'hey returned, seized the distaff, and burned it. But 
this second time, the witch disguised her son under 
the appearance of a tame kid. A third time he was 
a hog, which grovelled among the ashes. The 
party returned yet again; augmew^, as one of 
Katla’a maidens, who kept watch, inmnned her mis- 
tress, by one in a blue mantle. " Alas 1” said Katla, 
*' it is the sorceress Geirada, against whom spells 
avail not." Accordingly, the hostile party, entering 
for the fourth tiiiic, seizra on the object of their ani- 
mosity, and put him to death.** This species of 
witchcrafus well known in Scotland as the gla~ 
mour^ or aeceptio viaus^ and was supposed to be a 
special attribute of the race of Gipsies. 

Neither are those prophetesses to be forgotten, 
so much honoured* among the German tribes, that, 
as we are assured by Tacitus, they rose to the high- 
est rank in their councils, by their supposed super- 
natural knowledge, and even obtains a share in 
the direction of their armies. This peculiarity in 
the habits of the North ym so general, that it was 
no unusual thing to see females, from respect to 
their supposed views into futurity, and the degree 
of divine inspiration which was vouchsafed to them, 
arise to the degree of Haxa, or chief priestess, from 
which comes the word ffsjre, now universally used 
for a witch ; a circumstance which plainly shows, 
that the mythological system of the ancient natives 
of the North had given to the modem language an 
appropriate word for distinguishing those females 
who had intercourse with the spiritual world. t 
' It la undeniable that these Pythonerses were held 
in hmh respect while the pagan religion lifttefl ; but 
for that very reason they becamq oaiqps so soon as 
»he tribe was converted to Christianity. They were, 
of course^ if they pretended to retain their influence, 

* Bribing 8sfa.ln Northern Antiquitiee. 

* It msylM wo^ whiin to nutieo. tliat the word Han ie still 
dniideee, or ohief priesteM. tu 


either despised as impostors, or feared aa aorcereasea ; 
and the more that, in particular instances, they 
became dreaded for their power, the more they were 
detested, under the conviction that they derived it 
from the enemy of man. The deities of the northern 
heathena underwent a similar metamoYihosia, m- 
aembling that proposed by Drawcanair in the Re- 
hearsal, who tneeatena "to make a god aubacribe 
himself a devil.” » , . . * 

The warriors of the North received this new, im- 
pression concerning the influence of their deitieay 
and the source froniswhich it was derived, with the 
more indifierence, as their worship, when their my- 
thology was n^pst generally established, was never 
of a very reverential or devotional character. Their 
ideas of their own merely human prowess was so 
high, that the champions made it their boast, aa 
we have alreaily hinted, they would not give way in 
flght even to the immortal gods themselves. Such, 
we learn from Cesar, was the idea of the Gfermana 
concerning the Suevi or Swabiana, a tribeito whom 
the others yielded the palm of valour ; and many 
individual atories are told in the Sagas concerning 
bold champions, who had fought, not only with the 
sorcerers, but with the demigods of the system, and 
came off unharmed, if not victorious, in the contest. 
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peated examifilea of the same kind. " fnow this," 
said Kiartan to Olaua Triggnoaen, " that 1 believe 
neither in idols or demons., I have travelled 
through various strange cdhntries, and have encoun- 
tered many giants and monsters, and have never 
been conquered by them: I<lherefore put my solo 
trust in rny own strength of body and courago of 
soul." Another yet more broad answer was made 
to St. Olaus, King of Norway, by Gaukatcr. ‘ “ 1 
am neither pagan nor Christian. My comrades and 
I profess no otner religion than a perfect confidence 
in our own strength and invincibility in battle." 
Such chieftains were of the sect of Mezenthis— 

** Dextm mihi Doua, et teluin. quod mtoiile libro 
Niiiic eitoint 1*'§ 

And wc cannot wonder that champions of such a 
character, careless of their gods while yet acknow- 
ledged as such, readily regarded them as demons 
after their conversion to Christiani^. 

To incur the highest extremity of danger became 
accounted a proof of that insuperabfe valour for 
which every Northman desired to be famed, and 
their annals afford numerous instances of encoun- 
ters with ghosts, witches, furies, and fiends, whom 
the Kiempe, or champions, compelled to aubmH to 
their mere mortal strength, and yield to their ser- 
vice the weapons or other treasures which they 
guarded in their tombs. 

The Norsemen were the more prone to these su- 
perstitions, becauqi^isifaB a favourite fancy of theirs 
that, in many instances, the change from life to 
death altered the temper of the human spirit fiom 
benignant to malevolent : or perhaps, that when the 
soul left the body, its departure wm occasionally 
supplidl by a wicked demon, who took the opportu- 
ni^ to enter and occupy ita late habitation. 

Upon such a supposition tBe wild fiction that fol- 
lows ia probably grounded ; which, extravagant as 
it is, posaeasea something striking to^the imllgipptioto. 
Saxo Grammaticus tells us of the fame of two Norse 
princes or chiefs, who had formed what was called 
a ,brotherhood in arms, implying not only the firmest 
friendship and constant support during all the adven- 
tures whicli they should undertake in life, but bind- 
ing them by a solemn compact, thatofrer the death 
of either, the survivor should descend alive into the 
aepulchre of his brother-in- armsi and consent to be 
buried along with him. The task of fulfilling this 
dreadful compact fell upon Aamund, hia companion, 
Aasueit, having been alain in battle. The tomb was 
formed after tfie ancient northern cuavom in what 
was called the age of hills.— that ia, when it was 
usual to bury persona of distinguished merit or rank 
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on Bomo conBpicuouB spot, which wbb crowned with The^OrWm people aleo adinowledged a kind 
a mound. With this purpoae a deep narrow vault of ghoets^ wlib, when they had obtained poBBeaaioii 
was constructed, to be the apartment of the futare of a building, or the right of haunting it. did not de- 
tomb over which the sepulchral heap was to be piled, fend themBelves againBt mortals on m knightly 
Here they deposited arms, trophies, poured forth, pnnciple of duel, like Assueit, nor were amenable to 
perhaps, tHe d>lood of victims, introduced into the the prayers of the priest or the spells of tjfe soreerar, 
tomb the war-horses of the champions, and when but became tractahlc when properly con%Bed in a 
these rites had been duly paid, th^body of Assist legal process. The Eyrbiggia Saga acqiiamts us, 
was placed in the dark and navrow house, while ms that the mansion of a respectable landholder in Ice- 
faithful brother-in-arms entered and sat down by the land was, sooti after ^he settlement of that island, 
corpse, without a word or look which testified regret exposed to d perseoutionof this kind. The molests- 
or unwillingness to fulfil his Tearful engagement, tion was produced by the concurrence of certain 
The soldiers who had witnessed this singular inter- mystical and spectral phenomena, calculated to in- 
ment of the dead and living, rolled a*hu^ stone to troduce such persecution. About the commence- 
the mouth of the tomb, and piled so much earth and mentof winter, with that slight exchange of darkness 
stones above the spot as made a mound visible from and twilight which constitutes night and day in 
a great distance, and then, with loud lamentation for these latitudes, a contagious disease arose in a family 
the loss of such undaunted lenders, they dispersed of consequence, and in the neighbourhood, whichf 
themselves like a flock which has lost its shepherd. sweepi^ofT several members of the family at difler- 
Years passed away after years, and a century had ent timeq, seemed to threaten them all with death, 
elapsed, ctc a noble Swedish rover, bound upon some But the death of these persons was attended with 
hich adventure, and supported by a gallant band of the singular consequence, that their spectres were 
followers, arrived in the valley which took its name seen to wander in the neighbourhood of the mansion- 
froin the tomb of the brethren-in-arms. The story house, terrifying, and even assaulting, those of the 
was told to the strangers, whose leader determined Jiving fapiily who ventured abroad. As the number 
on opening the sepulchre, partly because, as already of the dead members of the devoted household seem- 
hinted, it was reckoned a hcroro qption to brave the ed to increase in proportion to that of the survivors, 
anger of departed heroes by violating their tombs ; the ghosts took it upon them to enter the hous^ 
jiartly to attain the arms and swords of,proof with and produce their mrial forms and wast^ physi- 
which the deceased had done their greatsictions. He ognoiny, even in the stove where the fire was main- 
set his soldiers to work, and soon removed the earth tamed forathe general use of the inhabitants, and 
and stones from one side o/ the mound, and laid bare which, in an Iceland winter, is the only comfortable 
the entrance. But the stoutest of the rovers started place of assembling the fainilv. But the remaining 
hack, when, instead of the silence of a tomb, they inhabitants of the place, terrified by the intrusion cn 
heard within horrid cnes. the clash of swords, the these spectres, chose rather to withdraw to the other 
clang of armour, and all the noise of a mortal com- extremity of the house, •and abandon their warm 
bat between two furious champions. A young war- seats, than to endure the neighbourhood of the phan- 
rior was let down into the profound tornh by a cord, toms. Complaints were at length made to a pontiff 
which was drawn up shortly after, in hopes of news of the god Thor, named Snorro, who exercised con- 
from beneath. But when the adventurer descended, siderahle influence in the islgnd. By his counsel, 
some one threw him from the cord, and took his the young proiyistor of the haunted mansion assem- 
plare in the noose. When the rope was pulled up, bled a jury, or inquest, of his neighbours, constituted 
the soldiers, instead of their companion, beheld As- in the usual judicial form, as if to judge an ordinary 
mund. the survivor of the brethrcn-in-arins. He civil matter, and proceeded, in their prcsonca to cite 
rushed into theopen air, his sword drawn in hishand,, individually the various phontpms and resemblances 
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partly to attain the arms and swords of,proof with 
which the deceased had done their greatsictiuns. He 
set his soldiers to work, and soon removed the earth 
and stones from one side o/ the mound, and laid bare 
the entrance. But the stoutest of the rovers started 
hack, when, instead of the silence of a tomb, they 
heard within horrid cnes, the clash of swords, the 
clang of armour, and all the noise of a mortal com- 
bat between two furious champions. A young war- 
rior was let down into the profound tornh by a cord, 
which was drawn up shortly after, in hopes of news 
from beneath. But when the adventurer descended, 
some one threw him from the cord, and took his 
plare in the noose. When the rope was pulled up, 
the soldiers, instead of their companion, beheld As- 
mund. the survivor of the brethrcn-in-arins. He 
rushed into theopen air, his sword drawn in his hand,, 
I fro 
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eas, was less B0ti8fiict(yy to thegodd^^ thiiA to the 
particH principally concerned.. By a/certain signal 
tlie divinity Humtnoned the priestess to the sanctua- 
ry, wlio presently returned with tears in her eyes, 
and terror in her eounftf^nanci!, to inform her coin- 

§ anion thj|t it was the will of Freya that he should 
LMiartj^^d no longer travel in their company. 
" Vou^nst have mistaken the meaning of the god- 
dess,’' said, tho champion; “Freya cannot nave 
formed a wish so unreasonably, as to desire I should 
abandon tho straight and good road,«Mrhich leads 
me directly on iny Journ^, to choose precipitous 
paths and by-roads, where I may break rny neck.”-- 
^’Nevertheless,*’, said the priestess, ’’the goddess 
will be highly offended if you difiolicy her coinniands, 
nor can 1 eoriceol from you that she may personally 
assault you.’’-'” It will be at her own peril if she 
should be so audacious.” said the chatiijuon, ’’ for I 
will try the power of this axe against the strength of 
heanis and hoards.” The priestess chid huh for his 
impiety: hut being unable to compel hiifl to obey 
the goddess’ mandate, they again relapsed into 
familiarity, which advanced to such a point, that a 
cluttering noise within the tnhcrnncle, us of ma- 
chinery put ill motion, intimated to the travellers 
that Freya, who perhaps had some qualities in eoin-^ 
moil wiiFi the clasbicnl Vesta, thought a personal 
interruption of this tOte-K-tete ought to be deferred 
no longer. Tho curtains flew open, and the massive 
ami awkward idol, who, we may suppose, resembled 
111 form the giant created by FraiiKcnstein, leaped 
lumbering from the earringe, and rushiii^oii thein- 
iniMive iraveller, dealt him, with its wooden hands 
ami linns, Hitch trcniendoiis blows, as were equally 
ditfieiilt 10 parry or to endure. But the champion 
A\iis uriiied with a double-edged llUnish axe, with 
which he bestirred himself with so iniieh strength 
and iielivity, that at length he split the head of the 
image, and with n severe blow hewed off its loft leg. 
The iinngeof Freya then fell motionless to the 
ground, and the deiii6n which hod^niniated it, fled 
yelling from the battered tenoment. *l’hr chniiipion 
was now victor; and, according to the law of arms, 
took possessioii of the female and tho baggage. The 

i iriestosH, the divinity of whose patroness liad been, 
ly the event of the combat, sorely lessened in her 
eyes, was now easily induced to Occoiiie the iisso- 
eialr; ami concubine of tiic conqueror. She accoin- 
paiiieil hiifl to the district whither he was travelling, 
and tliere displayed the shrine of Freya. taking earc 
to liide the injuries which the goddess had received 
ill the brawl. The champion came in for a share of 
a gainful tratle driven by the iiriestess, besides ap- 
propriating to himself most of the treasures whieh 
the saiietnary hiul formerly contained. Neither 
does it appear tliat Freya, having, perhaps, a sensi- 
ble recollection of the power of the axe, ever again 
ventured to appear in pci^on for the purpose of call- 
ing her false stewards to account. 

Thu national estimation of deities, concerning 
whom such stories could be told and belicvtHl, wa^ 
of course, of no deep or respectful character. The 
Icelanders abandoned Odin, Freya, Thor, and their 
whole pagan mythology, in consideration of a single ■ 
disputation between the heathen priests and the 
Ciirisiiun missionaries. The priests threatened the 
island with a desolating eruption of the volcano 
calleii Hi'cla, ns the necessary consequence of the 
vengeance of their deities. Bnorro, "he same who 
advised the inquest against the ghost^ had become 
a convert to the Christian religioii, ann wasnrosenl 
on the occasion, and as the conference was held on 
the surface of what had htvn a strcaiii of lava, now 
'loycred with vegetable substanres, he answered the 

S riosts with much readiness, ’’To what was the in- 
ignation oft^the gods owing, when the si^stancc on 
which wc stand was fluid and seorchinpH Believe 
me, men of Iceland, the eruption of tho volcano de- 
pends on natural circumstances, now as it did then, 
and is not the enmne of vengeance intrusted to 
Thor and Odin.” It is evident, that men who rea- 
^soiied with so much accuracy concerning the imbe- 
cility of Odin and Thor, were well prepareil, on 
abandoning their wurshipi to consider their former 


deities, of whom they believed so much that was 
impious, in the light of evil demons. 

But there were some particulars of the Northern 
creed, in whieh it corresponded so exactly with that 
of the classics, as leaves room to doubt whether the 
original Assc, or Asiatics, the founder^ ofi the Scan- 
dinavian system, had, before their migration from 
Asia, derived tlism fiom some common source with 
those of the Greeks (Ond Koinaiis ; or whether, on 
the other hand,^ the same proiieiicss of the human 
mind to superstition has caused that similar ideas 
ai^ adopted in diflerent regions, as the same plants 
are found in distant countries, without the one, us 
far as can be discovered, having obtained the seed 
from the othors. 

The classical Action, for example, of the satyrs, 
and other subordinate deities of wood and wild, 
whose power is rather delusive, than foriiiidahlo, 
and whosi' supernatural pranks intimate rather a 
wish to inflict terror than to do hurt, was received 
among the northern people, and perhaps Isansferrcd 
by them to the Celtic tribes. It is an idea which 
seems common to many nations. The existence ol 
a satyr, in the sylvan form, is even pretended to be 
proved by the evidence of Saint Anthony, to whom 
qnc is said to have appeared in the desert. The 
Scottish Gael have atMtleu of the same kind, respect- 
ing a f^blin called OurisA\ whose torni is like that 
of Pan, and his attendants something between a 
man and a’gpat, the nether cxireinitics being in the 
latter form. A species of cavern, or rather liole, in 
the rock, uflbrds to the wildest retreat in the rp- 
iiiantic neighbourhood of Loch Katrine, a name ta- 
ken from classical superstition. It is not the least 
curious circumstance, that fr«m this sylvan deity the 
modern nations of Europe have borrowed the de- 
grading and urisuitiihle enibletns of the gout’s visage 
and form, the horns, hoofs, and tail, with whidi 
they have depicted the author of evil, when it pleased 
him to show liimself on eartli. So that the alteration 
of a single word would render Pope’s well-known 
line more truly adapted to the fact, should we venture 
to read, 

inn ** And Pan to Satan lends his liuathi'n hom.*' nm 

We cannot attribute the transference of the ottri- 
biites of the northern satyr, or Celtic ourisk, to the 
arch-fiend, to any piiriiciilar restunblancc between 
the character of theHc deities and that of Satan. On 
the contrary, the ourisk of the Celts was a crealiiro 
by no means peculiarly malovolciit, o: formidably 
powerful; but rather a melancholy spirit, which 
dwell in wilderncsseo far removed from men. If 
wo are toideiiti^ him w'ith the brown Dwarf of the 
Bonier moors, the ourisk has a mortal term oLlife, 
and a hope of salvation, as indeed the same liigh 
claim was made by the satyr who appeared to ISt. 
.Anthony. Moreover, the Highland ourisk was a 
species of lubber fiend, and capable of being over- 
reached by those wl^understood philology. It is 
related of one of Hffsc goblins, which frequented a 
mill near the foot of Loch Lomond, that the miller, 
desiring to get rid of this meddling spirit, wVip injured 
the machinery by setting the w'ater on the wheel 
when t^ieru was no grain to be grouifd, contrived to 
have a mating with the goblin by watching in his 
mill till night. The ourisk <^then entered and de- 
ciianded the miller's name, and was informed that 
he was called Muaelfs on which fouiuk'd a sto'ry 
almost exactly like that of Ovtis m ihe OdySsey, a 
tale which, though classic, is by no means an ele- 
gant or ingenious fiction, but y, Inch we are astonish- 
ed to find in an obscure district, and in the Celtic 
tongue, Kcniing to argue some connexion or com- 
munication between these remote Highlands of 
Scotland and the readers of Homer m former days, 
which we cannot account for. After all, perhaps, 
some churchman more learned than his brethren 
may have transferred tlie legend from Sicily to Dun- 
emne, from the shores of tlie Mediterranean to 
those of Loch Lomond. 1 have hear^it also told, 
that the celebrated freebooter Rob Roy once gained 
a victory by disguising a part of his men vritn goat- 
sktiw, BO as to resemble the ouris/r, or Highland 
satyr. 
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There was an individual, aat^r called, 1 think, 
Memins, bclongingto the ScandiAavian mythvlogy, 
of a character dinerent from the ourisk, tnoum 
aimilar in shape, whom it was the boast of the, high* 
est champions to seek out in the solitudes which he 
inhabited. * Me was an armourer of extreme dex* 
terity, and the weapons which he forged were of the 
highest value. But as club-law pervaded the an- 
cient 'system of Scandinavia, difeming had the hu- 
mour of refusing to work for any customer save 
such as compelled him to it with force of arms. He 
may be, jperhapsjiden tided witfrthercscusant smith 
who fled before Fingal from Ireland to the Orkneys, 
and being there overtaken, was compelled to forge 
the sword which Fingal afterward wore in all his 
battles, and which was called the Son of the dark 
brown Luno, from the name of the armourer who 
fon^ it.* 

From this it will appear that there were originals 
enough in the mythology of the Goths, as well as 
Celts, toYurnish the modern attributes ascribed to 
Satan in later tiinea when the object of painter or 
poet was to displ^ him in his true form^ and with 
all his terrors. Even the genius of Guido and of 
Tasso have been unable to surmount this prejudice, 
tbe more rooted, perhaps, that the wicked are de- 
scribed as goats in Scripture^ar^ that the Devil is 
called the. old dragon. In Raphael's fa moul paint- 
ing of the arch-angel Michael binding Satan, the 
dignity, power, ana angelic charactef expressed by 
the seraph, form an extraordinary contrast to the 
poor conception of a being who ought not, even 
in that lowest degradation, to have secerned so un- 
worthy an antagonist. Neither has Tasso been 
more nappy, where hAepresents tbe divan of dork- 
nesa, in the enchanted forest, as presided over by a 
moQare.b having a huge tail, hoofs, and all the usual 
accoiiipaninumts of popular diablerie. The genius 
of Milton alone could discard all these vulgar puerili- 
ties, and assign to the author of evil the terrible digni- 
ty of one who should seem not " less than arch-angel 
ruined.” This species of degradation is yet grosser 
when wo take into consideration the changes which 
popular opinions have wrought respecting the taste, 
habits, powers, modes of tempting, and habits oi 
tormenting, which are such as might rather be as- 
cribed to sonic stupid, superannuated, and doting 
ogre of a fairy tale, than to the powerful-mindf^d 
demon, who fell through pride and rebellion, not 
through folly or incapacity. 

Having, however, adopted our present ideas of 
the Devil as they sre expressed by his nearest ac- 
quaintances, the witches, from the accounts of 
satyrs, which seem to have lieen articles of faith 
botn among the Celtic and Gothic tribes, we must 
next notice another fruitful fountain of demonolo- 
gical fancies. But as this source of the mythology 
of the middle ws must necessarily coiiiprehend 
same account of the fairy folki, to whom much of it 
must be referred, it is necessaf^ to make a pause 
before ysjfi enter upon the mystic and marvellous 
cx^^nexfon supposed to exist between the impenitent 
kin^qm of ^atan, and those merry dancers by 
moonlight. • 
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lumiBD AiiBra iiwcwircTO — vumik 

■uppoiod to be dorived fkiin the Northcfn ] 
Nu'Mimeen Lied-KinsLaurin'eAdventHfi 
a fever Clniacter. vet their .PIeeearM_einpt 


to be dorived fkiin the Northern Lape, or Fini— The 
.. . — iHIcPeirieeof 

-Ad- 


held the nme Belief— It wo rather lendeied moretlcipniv bv 
the Nortliem TraditMme— Merlin end earned irfF by Uie 

Feirier-elM Thomo of EroeklottiNi^Hn Amour with the 
Ouecn oTEIfland— Hill Reeppeaimnoe in latter Timee— Another 
Account Aom Refinaid Scott-KJoiuecUiiee on the Derivation 
of the wonl^inr. 

Wb may premise by observing; that the classics 
had not forgotten to enrol in their mythology a cer- 
* The weapon in often roenthined in Mr. MaePhenon'e pern- 
■ 1 bet the ^riah ballad, whieb fhrea a epmied MNofiar 


tain sffecie^f subordinate .deities, resembling uie 
modern elves\ their hnbittj! Good old Mr. Gibb, 
of the Advocates’ Library, (whom all lawyers, whose 
youth he assisted in their studies by his knowledge 
of that noble collection, are bound to name with 
gratitude,) used to point out among the- ancient al- 
tars under his charge, one which is conaedsted DiU 
eampestribus, and usuidly added, with a wiRlh ”Tho 
Fairies, ye ken."t This relic of antiquity was dis- 
near Roxburgh Castle, and a vicinity more 
delightfully «ppropqQio to the abode of the sylvan 
deities can haraly be fouad. Two rivers of oonai- 
derable size, made yet more remarkable by the fame 
which has rendered them in some sort elnssionl, 
unite their streams beneath the vestiges of on ex- 
tensive castle, renowned in the wars with England, 
and for the valiant, noble, and even royal blood 
which has been shed around and before it; - a land^ 
scape ornamented with the distant village and huge 
abbey tbwer of Kelso, arising out of groves of aged 
trees the modern mansion of Fleurs, with its ter- 
race, its woods, and its extensive lawn, form alto- 
gether a kingdom for Obcroii and Titania to reign 
in, or any spirit who, before their time, might love 
scenery of which the majesty, and even the beauty, 
*iinpresB*the mind with a sense of awe mingled with 
pleasure. These sylvons, satyrs, and fauns, with 
whom superstition peoplc*d the lofty banks and tan- 
gled copses of this romantic country, were obliged 
to give place to deities very nearly resembling them- 
soives in character, who probably derive some of 
their attributes from their classic predecessors, al- 
though more immediately allied to the barbarian 
conquerors we allude to the fairies, which, as re- 
ceived into the popular creed, and as dcscritxd by 
the poets who Nave made use of them as machine- 
ry, arc certainly among ^he most pleasing legacies 
of fancy. 

Dr. Leyden, who exhausted on this subject, as, 
upon most others, a profusion of learning, found the 
first idea of thej^lfin people iiPthe northern opinions 
concerning tHb duergar, or dwarfs.! These were, 
howevi r, it must be owned, spirits of o coarser sort, 
more laborious vocation, and more malignant tem- 
per, and in all respects less propitious to humanity, 
than the fairies, properly so called, which were the 
invention of theeCciiic |)eoplo, and displayed that 
superiority of tosle and fancy, which, with the lOve 
of music and poetry, has been generally fiscribecl to 
their race, through its various classes and modifica- 
tions. 

In fact, there seems reason to conclude that these 
duergar were originally nothing elae than the dimi- 
nutive nativpB of the Lappish, Lettish, and Finish 
nations, who, flying before the conquenng weapons 
of the Asoi, sought the most retired regions of the 
north, and there endeavoured to hide themselves 
from their eastern invadbrs. They were a little, 
dimkfiutive race, but possessed of some skill proba- 
bly in mining or arndting minerals, with which the 
country abounds; perhaps also they might, from 
their acquaintance with the changes of the clouds, 
or meteorological phenomena, be judges of weather, 
and so enjoy another title to supernatural skill. At 
any rate, it nas been plausibly supposed, that these 
poor people, who sought caverns and hiding-places 
IVorn the persecution of the Abbb, were in some 
respects compensated for inferiority in strength and 
statufe, by thb art and power with which the super- 
stition of the ener^mvested them. These oppress- 
ed yet dreadfid fii^itivea obtained, naturally enough. 


Uw dchsle between the ehunpion and the vmeenr. to nowbiiie 
iotroriueed. ... 

t Another miter of elegmnt Ibrni, end perieetljr pmerved, 

within Iheee few week*, ^ ■“-* - — ^ *•“ * 

end the T^d. in the 

to the eutw Melraee. 

the prafbetorthe twentieth tecion. lothe eud Sylvamus. IbrniinB 
enoUier inetenoe bow much Ine wild emfeytoen dieieofar of me 
country dtopoeed the feelinge nf the Komem to eeknowfcoie the 

llie niter to pmervedetDiyiaanfet 

I Seethe Eeiey on the Feiry Aipeietition. in the Minetretoy nd 
the Beotliah Border.'* of whieh meny of the meterieh vreie eo^ 
tribnted by Dr. Leydem. end the whole benight into He pmea* 
fjm by the eutiiot. 
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the character of the Gennan spirits wed Kobold, 
from which the KnRlilh Goblin andr the Scottish 

Bogle, by some inversion and alteratibn of pronunci- 

ation, are evidently derived. 

The KuDolds were a species of gnomes, who haunt- 
ed the dadeand solitary places, and were often seen 
in the miics, where they seemed to imitate the la- 
bours ^nhe miners, and sometimes took pleasure in 
frustrating their objects, and rendering their toil un- 
fruitful. Sometimes they were malig^nt, especially 
if neglected or insulted ; butf symetimss also they 
were indulgent to individsals whom they took un- 
der their protection. When a miner, therefore, hit 
upon a rich vein of ore, the inference commonly was, 
not that he possessed more ejj^iil, industry, or even 
luck than his fellow- work men, but that the spirits 
of the mine had directed him to the treasure. The 
employment and apparent occuputhm of these siih- 
torrancan gnomes, or fiends, led very naturally to 
identify the Fin, or Laplander, with tht* KobSld ; but 
it was a bolder stretch of the iiiinginutufti, which 
confounded this reserved and sullen race with the 
livelier and gayer spirit which boars correspond- 
ence with the British fairy. Neither can wc be 
surprised that the Duorpr, ascribed by many persons 
to this source, should exhibit a darker and iiioro 
nialignaut chanietcr than the elves that revel by 
niooiilight in more sou thorn cliiinites. 

According to the old Norse belief, those dwarfs form 
the eiit machinery of the Northern Sagas, and 
thnir inferiority in size is represented as compeuHatrKl 
by skill and wisdom superior to those iff ordinary 
mortals. In the Niebelungen-Lied, one of the oldest 
romRiio.ea of Germany, and comnih'd, it would seem, 
nut long after the time of Attila, Theudoriek of Bern, 
or of Verona, figures among a cyclw of champions, 
over whom he presides, hke the Charlemagne of 
Franco, or Arthur of Fniglaiid. Anujiig others vau- 
qiiisluxl by him is the Elf King, or Dwarf Lauriri, 
whose dwelling was in an enchanted garden of ruses, 
and who had a body-wuard of giants, a sort of per- 
sons seldom supposed to be themselves conjurors. 
He becuines a formidable opponent to Thoodorick 
and his chivalry ; but as he at\'mpted by trencliery 
to attain the victory, he is, when overcoiiic,eondeniii- 
ed (p fill the dishonourable vet aiiprupriatc ofiiee of 
bufluon and juggler at the court Verona.'^ 

Such possession of supernatural wisdom is still 
imputed, Iv the natives of the Orkney and Zetland 
islands, to the people called /iroips, being a corrup- 
tion of Duergar or and who iiiav, in most 

other respect^ be identified with the Caledonian 
fairies. Luc’is Jacobson Debes, who dates his de- 
scription of Feroe from his Patliuios, in Tluirs-haven, 
12th March, 1670, dedicates a long chapter to the 
spectres who disturbed his congregation, and some- 
times carried off his hearers. The actors iti these 
disturbances he states to^hc the &*A'o/r, or Biergcn- 
'FroldL i. e. the spirits of the woods and niuiin^'iins, 
sometimes called subterranean people, and adds, 
thev appeared in deep caverns and among horrid 
rocks; as also, that they kauiit*^) the places where 
murders, or other deeds of mortal sin, had been act- 
ed. They ^pear to have been the genuine northern 
dwarfs, or Trows, another pronunciation of Trulhis, 
and are considered by tho reverend author as some- 
thing very little better than actual fiends. • 

But it is not only, or even chiefly, to the Gothic race 
that we must trace the opinions conceftiingblh% elves 
of the middle ages ; these, as already hinted, were 
d^ly blended with tho attributeii whsh tho Celtic 
tribes had, from the remotest ages, ascribed to their 
deities of rocks, valleys, and forests. We have al- 
ready observed, what indeed makes a great feature 
of their national character, that the power of the 
imagination,^ peculiarly active among the Celta. 
and leads to an enthusiasm concemin# national 
music and dancing national poetry and song, the 
departments in which fancy moat readily indul- 
gea herself. The Irialt, the Welsh, thg Gael or Scot- 
tish Highlander, all tribes of Celuc descent, assigned 


4f * See an abatraet. hr tha Ihfa leaini^ llmry Welwr. of a Lajr 
on this iiubje«sl of SinfiUuri^ mpiled by Henry of Oalenlufen. 
MwrAem iInrfgMirler, ranbunn, 1814. 


to the men of peace, good neif^bours. or by what- 
ever other names they called these sylvan pigmies, 
more social habits, and a course of existence far 
more gay, than the sullen and heavy toils of the 
more saturnine Duergar. Their elves did not avoid 
the society of men, though they behaved to those 
who associated with them with caprice, which ren- 
dered it dangerobis to displease them ; and although 
their gifts were somepmes valuable, they were usual- 
ly wanmnly given, and unexpectedly resumed. 

The eiiiploynieiit, the benefits, the amusements of 
tlie Fairy court, rcssinblcd the aeriaf people them- 
selves. Their government was always represented 
IS monarchical. A King, mure frequently a Queen, 
.)f Fairies, wqi& ackiiowleaged ; and sometimes both 
held iheir court together. Their pageants and court 
entertainments comprehended all that the imagina- 
tion could conceive of what was, by that uge^ ac- 
counted gallant and splendid. At their processions, 
they paraded more beantilul steeds than those of mere 
earthly parentage— the hawks and hounds which 
they employed in their chase were of the first race. 
At their daily hniuiiicts, the board was sot forth 
with a si>h‘ndour which the proudc.st kings of tho 
eiirlh dared not aspire to ; and the hall of their dan- 
cers echoed to the most exquisite music. But when 
viewed by the eye of, a suer the illusion vanished. 
TheyuMiigkiiijrhtaand beautiful ladies showed them- 
stdves ns wrinkled carles and odious hags their 
wealth turiAifkinto slate-stones -their splendid plate 
into pieces df clay fnnlastically twisted—and their 
victuals, unsavoured by salt (prohibited to them, wo 
are told, because an emblem of eleniity,) hecariio 
tasteless and insipid— the stately halls were turned 
into miserable damp eaveriip - all the delights ol 
the Elfin Elysium vanished at once. In a word, their 
pleasures were showy, but totally unsiibsiaiitini — 
their activity imceasitig, but fruitless and unavailing 
—and their condemnation appears to have consisted 
in the necessity of rnnintaiuing the appearance of 
constant industry or enjoyment, though their toil 
was fruitless, and their pleasures shadowy and un- 
substantial. Hence pioets have designed them as 
erne that never rcsC* Besides the unceasing 
and useless bustle in which these spirits sci'med to 
jive, they had propensities unfavourable and distress- 
ing to mortals. 

One injury of a very serious nature was supposed 
to be constantly practised by the fniri(3s against ** the 
human mortals, that of carrying oflT tLoir children, 
and breciliiig them as beings of their race. Un- 
christeneil inlants were chiefly exposed to this cala- 
mity; hut adults were also liable to be absti acted 
from earthly commerne, notwithstanding it .was 
their natural sphere. With respect to the first, it 
may be easily conceived that the want of the sacred 
ceremony of introduction into the Christian Church 
rendered them the iiipre obnoxious to the power of 
those creatures, wh(^ not to be in all respects con- 
sidered as fiend^sfltid, nevertheless, considering 
their constant round of idle occupation, little right to 
rank themselves among good spirits, aiid^i^ere ac- 
counted by most divines as oelonging to a very diflbr- 
ent class. An adult, on the other himd, must have 
been engaged in some action which exposed him to 
the power of the spirits, and^o, as the legal phrase 
lyent, ** taken in the manner.” Sleeping on'a Fairy 
mount, within which the Fairy court happened to 
held Ibr the time, was a very ready ihode of obtiining 
a pusport for Elfland. It was well for the individual 
if the irate elves were contented, on such occasions, 
with transporting: him through the air to a city at 
some forty mileslfistance, and leaving, perhaps, hia 
hat or bonnet on some ste^le between, to mark the 
direct line of his course. Others, whin engaged in 
some unlawful action, or in the act of giving way to 
some headlong and sinful passion, expose them- 
selyes also to become inmates of Fairy land. 

The same belief ot\ these points obtained in Ire- 
land. Glanville, in his Eighteenth Relation, tells us 
of the butler of a gentleman, a neighboiflr of the Earl 
of Omry. who was sent to purchase cards. Jti 
crossmg the fields, he saw a tabln surroundefi hy 
people apparently feasting and making merry. Thev 
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rose to salute him. and invited him to join in their I 
revel ; but a friendly voice from the party whirred 
in his ear, “ Do nothing which this company invite 
you to.** Accordingly, when he refused to join in 
feasting, the table vanished, and the company began 
ia dance, and play on musical instruments; but the 
butler wouliT not take part in these recreations. 
They then left off dancing^ and b^ook themMlves 
to work; but neither in this would the mortal join 
them. He was then left alone for the present ; but 
in spite of the exertions of my Lord Orrery, in spite 
of two bishops who were his guests at the time|^in 
spite of the celebrated Mr. Greatrix. it was all tney 
could do to prevent the butler from being carried on 
bodily from among them by the faUes, who con- 
sidered him as their lawful prey. They raised him 
in the air above the heads of the mortals, who could 
only run beneath, to break his fall when they pleased 
to let him go. The spectre which formerly advised 
the poor man, continued to haunt him» and at length 
discovcqsd himself to be the ghost of nn acquaiiitanco 
who had been dead for seven years. You know,'* 
added he, “ I livcad a loose life, and ever since have I 
been hurried up and down in a restless condition, 
with the company you saw, and shall he till the day 
of judgment.’* He added, that if the butler hud ac- 
knowledged God in all his j/tnys. he had not suf- 
fered so much by their means f he reminded him 
that he had not prayed to God in the iiiurning before 
he met with this company in the field, «igl, moreover, 
that he was then going nn an iinlawfifl business. 

.. It is pretended that Lord Orrery confiriiicd the 
whole of this story, even to having seen the butler 
raised into the air the invisible beings who strove 
to carry him off. Only he did not hear witness to 
the passage which seems to call the purchase of 
cards an unlawful errand.* 

Individuals whose lives have been engaged in in- 
trigues of politics or stratagems of war were some- 1 
times surrijptitioiisly carried ofl* to Fairy land ; as 
Alison Pearson, the sorceress who cured Archbishop I 
Adamson, averred that she had recognised in the 
Fairy court the celebrated Secretary Lethington, 
and the old Knight of lluccleiigh, the one of whom , 
had been the most busy politician, the other one of ; 
the most unwearied partisans of ductui Mary, during ' 
the reign of that unfortunate queen. Upon the whole, 
persons carried off by sudden death were usually 
suspected of having fallen into the hands of fairies, 
ana iinless^cdeemed from their power, which it was 
not always safe to attempt, were doomed to con- 
clude their lives with them. We must not omit to 
Btatc, that those who had an intimate communica- 
tion with these spirits, while they were yet inhabit- 
ants of middle earth, were most apt to be seized 
upon and carried off to Rlfland before their death. 

TIic reason assigned for this kidnapping of the hu- 
man race, so peculiar to the elfin people, is said to bo, 
that they were under a necessity of paying to the in- 
fernal regions a yearly tribute oa»of their population, 
which they were willing to defray by delivering up to 
the priutc of these regions the children of the human 
rate, rather than their own. From this it must be 
inferred, thalfthey have offspring among thcyjnsdvcsi 
as It is said by some authorities, and particultrlv by , 
Mr. Kirke, the miniftcr of Aberfoyle. He indeed 
adds, that, after a certain length of life, these spiri|p 
Are subject to universal lot of mortality,— a po- 
sition, however, which has been controverted, and 
is scarcely reconcilable to that which holds them 
amenable to pay a tax to hell, which infers existence 
as eternal as the fire which is not quenched. The 
opinions on the subject of the faury peqple here ex- 
pressed, are such as are entertained in the High- 
lands, and dome remote quarters of the Lowlands, 
of Scotland. We know, from the lively and entei^ 
taining legends published by Mr. Crofton Croker— 
which, though in most cases told with the wit of 
the editor and the humour of his country, contain 
points of tmrious antiquarian information— that the 
opinions of the Irish are conformable to the scoonnt 
we have given of the general creed of the Celtic na- 
• SMUneiamui Triumphotuf, by Jmeph Glanville. Edinbunb, 
1700, p. 131. 
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If the Irish elves are any- 
wiSK uiBiinguiuiea ironi thofle of Hritain, it seems to 
be by their disMsition to divide into factions, and 
fight among tnbmselves— a pugnacity characteristic 
of the Green Isle. The Widsh fairies, according to 
John Lewis, barrister-at-law, agree in^the same 
mneral attributes with those of Ireland md Britain. 
We must not omit the creed of the Maiixmfei, sineo 
we find, froni the ingenious researches of Mr. Wal- 
dron, that thcb Isle of Man, beyond other places in 
Britain, wm a pccq|iAr dejiository of the fairy tradi- 
tions, whicltf on the islqod being conquered by the 
Norse, became in all probability checkered with 
those of Scandinavia, from a source peculiar and 
more direct than thqjt by which they leached Scot- 
land or Ireland. 

Such as it was, the popular system of the Celts 
easily received the northern admixture id' Drows 
and Duergar, which gave the belief, perhaps, ( 
darker^colouring than originally belonged to the 
British Fairy land. It was from the same source 
also, in all probability, that additional legends were 
obtained, of a gigantic and malignant female, the 
Hecate of this mythology^ who rode on the storm, 
and marshalled the rainlding host of wanderers un- 
der hcr^rim banner. This nag (in all respects the 
reverse of the Mnb or Titsnia of the Celtic creed) 
was called Nirneven. in that latter system which 
blended the faith of the Celts and of the Goths on 
this subject. The great Scottish poet Dunbar has 
made a spirited description of this Hecate riding at 
the head*of witches and good neighbours, (('nines, 
namely,) sorceresses and idvcs, indifferently, upon 
the ghostly cve of All-Hallow Moss.t In Italy wo 
hear of the hags arraying themselves under the orders 
of Diana, (in her triple character of Hecate, doubt- 
less^) and Herodias, wla> were the joint leaders of 
their choir. But we return to the more simple fairy 
belief, ns entertaiiiril by the Celts before they were 
conquered by the Saxons. 

Of these enrl^ times we vm know little; but it is 
sinmilnr to refiiiirk what light the traditions of Scot- 
land throw upon the poetry of the Britons of Cum- 
berland, then called Regcd. Merlin Wylli, or the 
wild, is nicntiuniMf by both ; and that renowniMl wi- 
zard, the son of an clf, or fniry^ with King Arthur, 
the dubious chivnpion of Britain at that early pe- 
riod, were l)oth said by tradition to have liecn ab- 
stracted by the fairies, and to have vanislfcd, without 
having suffered death, just at the time when it was 
supposed, that the magic of the wizard, and the 
celenrnted sword of the monarrh, which had done 
so much to preserve British independence, could no 
longer avert the impending ruin. It may be con- 
jectured that there was a desire on the part of Ar- 
thur, or his surviving champions, to conceal his 
having received a mortal wound in the fatal battle 
of Canilan ; and to that we owe the wild and beau- 
tiful incident BO finely versified by Bishop Percy, m 
which, in token of his renouncing in future the iiee 
of arm^ the monarch sends his attendant sole sur- 
viver of the field, to throw his sword, Excalibar, 
into the lake hard by. Twice eluding the request, 
the esquire at last complied, and threw the far-famed 
weapon into the lonely meer. A hand and arm 
arose from tho water and caught Excaiibar by the 
hilt, flourished it thrice, and then sank into the lake.i 
The astonished messenmr returned to Us master to 
tell him^f tife marvels he had seen, but he only saw 
a boat at a distance push from the land, and heaid 
shrieks of female* in agony 

He never inew. he nevv eonfe, 

Fw never ifaioe ttat dnlcfiil day 

Wai Brituh Arthur ecen on miilda.’' 

The circumstances attending the dii*ppearanceof 
Merlm vteuld probably be found as imaginative as 
those of Ai^burs removal, but they cannot bo reco- 
vered ; and,, what is singular enough, circumstances 
which origii)*Uy belong to the history of this 
famous bald, said to be the son of the Demon him- 
self, have been transferred to a later poet, and sur^ 

t See Flytinf of Dunbar and Kennedy.. 

} Bra Percy’* ReUce m Andent tegnih 1 
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rior name. Thomas offercddoune. is asked at you. and I will account for your silence 
supposed to be enly preserved by saying I took your speech when 1 brought you 
itants of his native valleys, but a from middle earth. ... 

: e IT xrtr u itr 


The legend was ^ 

among the inhabitants of 1 ... — ... . — .. — - — - ,, , , . 

copy as old as the reign of Henry Vll. has been re- Having thus instructed her lover, they journeyed 
covered. The story » interesting and beautifully on to the castle, and entering by the kitchen, found 

. . i. _ij — 1 j themselves in the midst of such a festive scene as 

might become the mansion of a great feudal lord or 
prince. Thirtjscarcasses of deer were lying on the 
massive kitchen board, under the hands of nume- 


to(d. and. as one of the oldest miry legends, may 
well bccylbted in ihis place. , , , 

ThofflCs of Erceldoune^ in Lauderdale, called the 

Rhymer, on account of his producing a poetical ro- - - . . t - 

niance on the subject of TristremandaYseult, which rous cooks, who toiled to cut them up and dress 
is curious as the earliest spechimn of English verse them, while the gigantic grinrhoiinds which had ta- 
flourishei in ttic reign of Alexan- k^ the spoil lay lapping the blood, and enjoying the 


known to exist, I ^ „ 

der 111. of Scotland. Like other men of talent of the 
period. Thomas was suspected of magic. He was 
said also to have the gift of prophecy, which was 
accounted for in the following peculiar manner, re- 
ferring entirely to the Elfin superstition. As True 
Thomas (we give him the epithet by anticipation) 


sight of the slain game. They came next to the 
royal hall, where the king received his loving con- 
sort without (bnsure or suspicion. Knights and U- 
dies, dancing by threes, (reels, perhaps,) occupied 
the floor of the hall, and Thomas, the fatigues of 
his journey from the Eildon hills forgotten, went 


)ay on Hundey bank, a place on the descent of the forward and joined in the revelry. After a period, 
Eildon hills, which raise their triple crest alkive the however, which seemed to him a very short one, the 
celebrated monastery of Melros^ he saw^ lady so queen spoke with him apart, and bade him prepare 
extremely beautiful that he imagined it must be the to return to his own country. *'Now,** said the 
Virgin Mary herself. Her appointments, however, queen, “how long think you that you have been 
were those rather of an Atnaxon or goddess of the nerer’— “Certes, fair lady,” answered Thomas, 
woods. Her steed was of the highest beauty and “not .above theae seven days.“~“ You are decciv- 
nd at his mane hung thirty silver bells and answered the queen, “ you have been seven 


yWs in this castle uand it is full time vou were 
gone. sKnow, Tlfi^mas, that the fiend of hell will 
come to this castle to-morrow to demand his tri- 
bute, and st> kandsome a man as you will attract 
his eye. Fo# all the world would 1 not sufler you 
to be betrayed to such a fate i therefore up, and let 
us be going.” These teniae news reconciled Tho- 


apirit, and i — „ ^ - 

nine, which made music to the wind asshepacra 
along : her saddle was of roual bonet (ivory,) laid 
over with or/everict i. e. goldsmith's work: her 
stirrups, her dress, all corresponded with her ex- 
treme beauty and the magniticencc of her array. 

The fair huntress had her bow in hand, and her ar- 
rows at her belt. She led three greyhounds in a ^ 

leash, and three raches, or hounds of scent, followed mas to hia departure from Elfin land, and the queen 
her closely. She rejected and disclaimed the homage was not long in placing him upon Huntly Bank, 
which Thomas desired to pay to h^; so that, pass- where the birds were singing. She took a tender 
mg from one extremity ta the other, Thomas be- leave of him, and to ensure his reputation, bestowed 
came as bold as he had at first been humble. The on him the tongue which could noi lie, Thomas 
lady warns him that he must become her slave, if in vain objected to this inconvenient and involunta- 
he should prosecute hia suit towards her in the man- ry adhesion to veracity, which would make him, as 
ner he proposes. Beftirc their intc^iew terminates, he thought, unfit for church or for market, for king's 
the appearance of the beautiful lady n changed into court or for lady's bower. But all his reinonstran- 
that of the most hideous him in existence ; one side ces were disregarded by the lady, and Thomas tho 
IB blighted and wasted, as if by palsy ; one eye drops Rhymer^ whenever the discourse turned on the fu- 
from, her head; her colour, as clear as the virgin sil- ture, gained the credit of a prophet whether he 
vejr, is now of a dun leaden hue. A witch from the would or not ; for he could say nothing but what 
spital or almshouse would have Wn a goddess in was sure to come to pass. It is plain, that had Tho- 
comparison to tho late beautiful huntress. Hideous mas been a legislator instead of a poet, we have 
as slie woe, Thomas's irrcgiilor desires had placed here the story of Numa and F.gcria. 
him under the control of this him, and when she Thomas remained several years in hiLrown tower 
bade him take leave of sun, and of the leaf, that near Erceldounc, and enjoyed the fame of his pre- 
gjrew on tree, he fell himself under the. necessity of dictions, several of which are current among the 
obeying her.. A cavern received them, in which, fol- country people to this dair. At length, as the pro- 

travelljsd phet was entertaining the Earl of March in , his 


lowing tiis 

in dr-’--“ 


lu uuriwiitMB, sometimes hearing the booniing of a dwelling, aery of astonishment arose in thcvill^^ 
distant ocean, sometpes .walking through nvers of on the appearance of a hart and hind,* which left 

orhinl, AMaaotfl fkal* ■iiktavvo n Aa n r.a,k A# 1 .1. • -1... 



from the board; and, acknowU 


which hangs around him, ^t is forbidden By his the summons of his fate, he occompanieS thwart 
conductress, who informs him .these ara the faUd and hind into the forest, and though ocettaionaUy 

seen by individuals to whom he haschosen to show 
kiroselL has never again mixed familiarly with 


apples which were the cause of the fall of man. He 
perceives also that his guide had no sooner entered 
this mysterious ground, and breathed its magic air, 
than she was revived in beauty, equipage, andsplen- 
dour, as fair or fairer than he had first seen her on 
the mountain. She then commands him to lay his 
head upon her knee, and proceeds to eapla^ t\^ him 


leads sinfiil souls to the place of everlasting punish- 
ment; the third road by yonder dark brake, con- 
ducts to the milder place of pain, from which prayer 


which we are now bound. Tlw lord of the casfie is 
king of the country, and I am his queen. But, 
Thomas, I would rather be drawn with wild horaea, 
lhan he sh^d know what hath passed between you 
^nd me. 'Ilierefbre^ when we enter yonder caetle, 
observe etnet sdenee, and answer no question that 


mankiiia. 

Thomas of Erceldoune^ 4^iing his retirement, 
^ been iwpcMed, from time to tunot to be levying 
rorces to tue the field in some oriais of his coun-v 
try’s fate. The story has often been told, of a during 
borse-jpekey having sold a black horse to a man of 
venerable and anuque appearance, who appointed 
the remarkable hillock upon Eildon hilia. called the 
Lucken hare, as the place where, at twdve o'clock 
at night, he should receive the price. He came, 
hie money was paid in ancient coin, afid he was in- 
vitra by hia customer to view hia residence. The 
tramr m horses fbllovred hia guide in thedeepest as- 
toniahmept through several Tong ranges of stalls, 
m each of which a horse stood motionless, while an 
{raed warrior lay equally still at the charger’s feet. 

All these men,'’ said the wixa^ in g whisper, 

him a paaMfB in the 
B Ellii’sjliieieiit Bo- 


L*t. V.] DEMONOLOGY AND WITCHCRAFT. 

“ will awaken at the battle of Sheriffrnoor” At ' ing. ]^ut nc money I had received was just doubla 
the extremity of this extraordinary depOt hung a of what I e8|cenied it when the woman paid me, 


sword and a horn, which the prophet pointed out to 
the horse dealer us containing tiie means of disMlv- 
ing the spell. The man in confusion took the horn, 
ai^d attempted to wind it. The horses instantly 
started in thtir stalls, stamped, and shook tlieur bri- 
dles, the men arose and clashed Uicir armour, and 
the mortal, terrified at the turiiulr he had excited, 


_ . paid me, 

of which, at, %is instant, I have several pieces to 
show, consistiig of iiiuepeiinics, thirteen-pencp' 
halfpennies,” t&c. • 

It is a great pity that this horse-dealer, having 
specimens of the fairy coin, of a .quality|more per- 
manent than usual, had nut favoured us iMih an ac 
count of an impress so valuable to niedulli^s. It is 


droiM^ed tlie horn from his hifiid. A voice like that not the less edifying, us we are deprived of the mure 
of ugiunt, louder even than the tumult around, pro- picturescpie pkrts oi,tlie stor:^ to learn that T|io- 


awiy. lu It’uril Uini JLIIU- 

mass payment was as faithuil as his prophecies. 
The beautiful lady who^ore the purse must have 
been undpubt^ly the Fairy aue^n, whose afiectiun, 
though like that of his own heroine Y seull, we can- 
not term it ffltogcthar laudable, seems yet to have 
borne a faithful and firm character. 

1 have dwelt at some length on the story of Tho- 


U lUUUCI VVVII 

nounced these words: 

" Wo to tlw ctiwanl that ever hf was born, • 

Tliat did not draw tho awoid before ho blew the horn I" 

A whirlwind expelled the horsc-deakr from the ca- 
vern, the entrance to which ho coulfi never again 
find. A moral might he perhaps extracted from, the 

legend,— namely, that it is best to be ariiied against 

danger before bidding it defiance. But it is a circum- mas the Rhymer, os the oldest tradition of the lunil 
stance worth notice, that although this edition of which|has reached us in detail, and as pretending to 
the taleJs limited to the year 1715, by the very men- show tig! fate of the first Scottish poet, whose cx- 
tiun of Tile Sherifliiiour, yet a similar story appears istence, and ita date, arc established both by history 
to have been current during the reign of Queen and records ; and who, if we consider him as writ- 
Klizabeth,, which is given by Reginald Seott. The ing in the Anglo-Normon language, was certainly 
narrative is edifying, ns, peculiarly illustrative of the one among the earliest of its versifiers. But the Ic- 
inodc of marring a curious talc in telling it, which, gend it^stiTl more curious, from its being the first, 
was one of the virtues professed byCnius whondie and most distin^iished instance, of a man alleged 


hired himself to King Lear. *UqginalrJ Scott, incre- 
dulous on the subject of witchcraft, seems to have 
given sonic weight to the belief of th^(^ who thought 
that the spirits of famous men do, aJjfer death, take 
lip some particular habitations near cities, towns. 


to have obtained supernatural knowledge by means 
of tho fairies. 

Whence or how this singular community derived 
their more common popular naine^ wo tua^ say has 


- . , . , not as yqt been very clearly established. It is the 

'bnd countries, niid nc( ns tutelary and ,guardian opinion of the learned, that the Persian word Peri, 
giirils to the places which they loved while in the ex^iressini^ an unearthly b^ng. of a species very si- 

“ But more particularly to illustrate this conjec- 
ture,” says he, ” I could naine a person who hath 
lately appeared thrice since his decease, at least 
some ghostly being or other that calls itself by the 
name of such a person, who was dead above a hun- 
dred years ago, and was, in his lifetime, accounted 
as a prophet or predictor, by the assistance of sublu- 
nary spirits ; and now, at his appearance, did also 
give strange predictions respecting famine and plen- 
ty, war and bloodshed, and the end of tlie world.” have obtained llieir most frequent name from their 
By the information of the person that had cotnniu- being, par excellence^ n fair, or comely people, aqua- 
nication with him, the last of hjis appearances was lity which they affected on all occasions ; while the 

" superstition of^he Scottish was likely enough to 

give them a name which might propitiate the vanity 
for which they deemed the race remai’klble : just as, 
in other instances, they called the fays men of 
peace,” ” good neighbours,” and by other titles of 
the like import. It must be owned, at the saino 
time, that the words /ay and /airy have been 
mere adoptions of the French /c« and /eerie, though 
these terms, on the other side of the channel, have 
reference to a class of spirits corresponding, not to 


niilar, will nfibrd the best derivation, if we suppose 
it to have readied Europe thruugh the medium of 
the Arabians, nn who^ alphabet tho letter P docs 
nut exist, so that they pronoun co the word Fcri in- 
stead of Peri. Still there is something uncertain in 
this etymology. We hesitate to ascribe, either to 
the Persians or tho Arabians, the distinguishing 
name of an commonwealth, tho notion of which 

they certainly did not contribute to us. Some arc, 
therefore, tempted to supposo, that tho elves may 
have obtained their most frequent name from their 


in the following manner. ” I had been,” said he, ** to 
sell a horse at the next market town, but not at- 
taining ii\g price, as I returned home, by the way I 
met this man, who began to be familiar with me, 
asking what news, and how afiairs moved through 
the country 7 1 answered as I thought fit; withal 
I told him of my horse, whom he began to cheapen, 
aAd proceeded with me so far that the price was 
agreed upon. So he turned back with me, and told 
me that if I would go along with him, I should re- 


ceive my money. On our way we went. 1 upon my our fairiesjjut with the far dilTcrcnt Fata of the 
horse, and he upon another milk-white beast. At- Italians. But this is a ijhestion which we willingly 
ter much travel, 1 asked him^here he dwelt, and le#ve for the decision of better etymologists than 
what his name was 7 He toloroe that his dwellinj ourselves, 
was HAmile off at a place called Farran, of which 
pjaccinad never heard, though I knew all the coun- 


try round (4>out.* He also told me that he himself 
wis that person of the family of LeannenthB,t to 
much spoken of as a prophet At which I began to 
be somewhat fearfiM, perceiving we were on a road 
. w'hich J never hjad been on before, which increaied 
* mihfeiir and amazement more. Well ! on we went 
tilrhe brought me under ground, I knew not how. 
into tho presence of a beautiful woman, who paid 
the money without a word speaking. He conduct- 
ed mo out again through a large and long entry, 
where I saw above six hundred men in armour laid 
prostrate qn the ground, as if asleep. At last I 
found myself in the open field, by the help of the 
moonlight, in the very place where I first met him, 
and made a shift to get home by three in the morn- 

• In thii the •utbor ii to tlra lome ignonnee M hii namMake 
nosinuld. Ihough having at leant an many opportunitim of in- 

Mil Sipular tiadi^ion, the name .of Ttoman the Rhymer wai 
alwayn averred to be Lcaimontb. though h^cither unen it him* 
■elf, nor in dnneribod by hin ion other than Le Rymour. The Leer- 
month! of Dainie, in Fifb. claimed dencent fioia Uie prophet 
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le who dealt in Fbrtune-lelling, Myntical Curen by ChaiiM. 
i tho like, oflen claimed an interooune with Fairy Land 
idhait or Hudikin— Pitcaup'n KcotUih Grimlual Trialn— Btoiy 


iei-~Tnal and ContcuKin or Iioliel Gowdie— Une 
Headi— Parinh of Abeifoyle— Mr. Kirke. the Mi- 
-'-“fe’n Work on Fairy ButienititMinH'-Hc in himielf 
nd— Dr. Grahame’i interenting Work, and hin 
Bupemlitiom— Story of a Female in Eut 
on by the Fairiee— Anow Inntance nom 


of Elf-BI 
niiter of 
taken to Fairyl 
Information 
Lothiu 
Pennaat 

To return to Thomas the Rhymer, with an ac- 
count of w)>58e legend I concluded the last 
it would seem, that the example which it aflorded 

I Diiroume of Deviln and Biilriti appended to the Diieovidtkor 
Witcheratt, by Reginald Boott. Enq-. book lii. cliap. ii. | IS. 
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of obtaining the idR of jprescicnce, and OTbcr«uper- so powerful in the case of Lord Soiilis, and other 
natural powers, by means of the fair/ people, be- wizards, to whom the Scots assigned rather more 
came the common apology of those fho attempted serious influence. , . , , . ... 

to cure diseases, to tell fortunes, to r(vonge injuries, The most special account which I have found of 
or to engage in traffic with the invisible world, for the Intercourse between fairy land and a female pro- 
the purpose, of satisfying their own wishes, ctinosi* fessing to have have some influence in that cou^ 
tv, or revimgCt or those of others. Those who prac- combined with a strong desire to be useful to the 
tised thi^etty arts of deception in such mystic distressed of both sexes, occurs in the early part of 
cases, being naturally desirous to screen their own a work to which 1 haye been exceedingly obliged in 
impo8ture^ were willing to be suppoiped to derive the present and other publications.t The details of 
from the fairies, or from mortals transported to fairy the evidence, which consists chiefly of theunfortu- 
land, the power necessary eflbct the displays of natc woman's own gonfession, are. more full than 
art which they pretended to exhibit. A confession usual, and comprehend some curious particulars. To 
of direct communication and league with Satan, spare technical repetitions, I must endeavour to se- 
though the acciiscMl were too frequently coinpell(>d lect the principal facts in evidence, in detail, so far 
by torture to admit and avowhuch hoVrors, might, as they hear upon the present subject, 
the poor wretches hoped, be avoided, by the avowal On thc8tli November, 1676, Klizabeth or Bessie 
of a less disgusting intercourse with sublunary spi- Dunlon spouse to Andro Jnk, in Lync, in the Barony 
tits, a race which might be described by negatives, of Dairy. Ayrshire, was accused of sorcery and 
Ixiiiig neither angels, devils, nor the eoLils»of de- witehernrt, and abuse of the people. Her answers 
ceaara men; nor would it, they might flatter them- to the interrogatories of the judges or prqjsccutors 
selves, be considered us any criniiniil niliancc, that ran thus. It being required of her, by what art she 
they held coiiiinunion with a race not properly hos- could tell of lost goods, or prophesy the event of ill- 
tile to man, and willing, on certain conditions, to be ness? She replied, that of herself she bad no know- 
useful and friendly to him. Such an intercourse Ic^lge or science of such matters, but that when 
was certainly far short of the witch's renouncing questions were asked at her concerning such niat- 
her salvation, delivering herself personally to the teln, she was in the holiit of applying to one Thome 
devil, and at once ensuring condeiniiatioii in this Reid, udio died at cbe battle of Pinkie ( 10th Scpteni- 
world, tiigcther with the like doom in the next. her, 1517) ns he himsidf affirmed, and who resolved 
Accordingly, the cnMluloiis, who, in search of her any qiirstians which she asked nt him. This 
health, knowledge, greatness, or moved by any of person she diitcribed as a respectable, clderly-look- 
thc niimherless causes for which men seek to look mg man, grny-bennled, and wearing a gray coa](, 
into futurity, were anxious to obtain superb iiman with Lomhard sleeves, of the oiild fashion. A pair 
assistance, ns well ns the numbers who had it in of gray breeches and white stockings gartered above 
view to dupe such willing clients, became, Ixith the knee, a black bonnet on l|is head, close behind 
cheated and cheaters, alike anxious ki establish the and plain before, with silken laces drawn through 
possibility of a liariiileBs process oT research into the lips thereof, and a white wand in his hand, com- 
futurity, for laudable or at least innocent objects, pleted the description of what we may suppose a 
as healing diseases, and the like; in short, of the resjpectablc-lcoking man of the province nncliieriod. 
existence •of white magic, as it was called, in pppo- Being demanded concerning her first interview with 
siiion to that black ai^ exclusively and directly de- this mysterious Thome Kcid, she gave rather an af- 
riveil from intercourse with Satan. • iSonie eiidcq- fecting account of the disasters with which she was 
voured to pralict a man's fortune in marriage, or his then nffiicled, and a sense of which perhaps aided 
success in life, by the aspect of the stars ; others to conjure up the imaginary counsellor. She was 
pretended to possess spells, by which they could re- walking between her own house and the yard of 
duce and compel an elementary spin l to enter with- Monkcastlc, driving her cows to the common pas- 
in a stone, a lookum-glass, or somenthcr local place lure, and making heavy moan with herself, weeping 
of abode, and confine her there by me power of an bitterly for her cow that was dead, her husband and 
especial chgrm, conjunng her to abide and answer child that was sick of the land-ill, (some con la- 
the questions of her, master. Of these we shall af- gious sickness of the time,) while she hefuelf was in 
terward say something: hyit the species of evasion a very infirm state, having lately borne a child. On 
now under our mvesiigotion is that of the fanatics this occasion, she met Thome Reid for the first 
or impostors, who pretended to draw information t . i i . ... . 

from the equivocal spirits called fairies; and the 


number of instances before us is so great as induces 
us to believe that the preioiice of communicating 
with Klfland, and, nut with the actual demon, was 
the manner in which the uTsons accused of witch- 
craft most frequently endeavoured to excuse them- 
aelvesi or at least to alleviate the charges brought 
i^iist them of practising sorcery. But the Scot- 
tish law did not acquit those who accomplished 
even praiseworthy actions, such as remarkable cures 
by mysterious remedies; and the proprietor of a pa- 
tent medicine, who should in those days have at- 
tested his having wrought such miracles as we 
see sometimes advertised, might perhaps have for-, 
felted hia life before he eatablished the reputation of 
his drop, elixir, or pill. c 

Sometimes the soothsayers, who pretended tfl act 
on this infonnation from subluoafy swits, soared 
to higher matters ilian the practice ofphysic, and 
interfered m the fate of nations. When James the 
First was murdered at Perth, in 1437, a Highland 
woraa,n prophesied the course and purpose of the 
conspiracy, and had she been listened to, it might 
have been disioncerted. Being asked her fource of 
knowledge, she answered, J/udhart had told her ; 
whicli might either he the same with Hudikiii, a 
Dutch ^irit, somewhat similar to l^iar Rush, or 
Robin Goodfellow,* or with the red-efipped demon 

[udkin is a very fiuailiar devil, who will do nobody hurt, 

L j-_ — w . ha cannot obiilo Uinl, nor yet be 

witti nea IHendfy, fuatetimeii visibly, eonie- 




uiiie, wno saiuiea ncr courteously, wnicn sne re- 
turned. *' Sancta Maria, Bessie said the appari- 
tion ; "why must thou make such dole and weeping 
for any earthly thing?"— "Have 1 not reason for 
great sorrow,*' said she," since our property is going 
to destruction, my husband is on the point of death, 
my baby will not live, and I am myself at a weak 
point? Have I noim;au8e to have a sore heart ?”— 
" Bessie,” answered the spirit, " thou hast displea- 
sed God in asking something that thou ahrMlcTnot, 
and 1 counsel you to amend your fault. 1 teU th&e, 
tky child shall die ere thou get home ; thy two sheep 
shall also die,, but thy husband shall rccovtr, and be 
as well and feir as ever he waq." The good woman 
VHfia something comforted to hear that ner husband 
was to bo spared in such her general calamity, but. 
was rather alarmed to see her ghostly councilor 
pass from her, and disappear through a hole in the 

{ garden wall, seemingly too narrow to admit of any 
iving person passing through it. Another time he 
met her at t|}c Thorn of Dawmstarnik, and showed 
nis ultimate purpose, by ofTering her plenty of every 
thing if she would but deny Christenaom, and the 

time* inviaibly. Thera go as many tales upon this HiidUn fai 
Ilf Germany, us there did in Eiialand on RoMn Good- 
Mhw. --p/jtcoune concerning Devita^ annexed to The Diaeo- 
by RKniNAUi Scott, book i. chap. xai. 
t rhe cunouB cullecthm of Trials, ftom the Criminal Reoorde 
or Scotland, now in Uiocourae ofpublicatiiin. by Rdoert Pitcniin, 
Esq., afTords so siniailar a picture of the mannera and hafaito of 
our iiitcrators, while yrt a setnilwibaroiis people, that ftk emally 
worth tlie attention of the hjstorian, the antjquary, die phuoeo* 
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faith she took at the font stcne. She answered, 
that rather than do that she would be torn at horses 
heels, but that she would be ronformable to his ad- 
vice in less matters. He parted with her in some 
displeasure. Shortly afterward he appeared in her 
own house, Jibout noon, which was at the time oc- 
cupied by her husband and three tailors. Rut neither 
Andro Jak nor the three tailors ware sensible of the 
presence of the phantom wiirrior who was slain at 
Pinkie ; so that without attracting their observation, 
he led out the fmodwife to the end of the house 
near the kiln. Here he shoMud her a company of 
eight women and four men. The women were 
busked in their plaids, and very seemly. The stran- 

S Ts saluted her, and said, “ Welcof^, Bessie : wilt 
ou go with us T' But Bessie was silent, as Thome 
Reid had previously recommended. After this she 
saw their lips move, but did not understand what 
they said ; and in a short time they removed from 
thence, with a hideous ugly howling sound, like that 
of a hufricane. Thome Reid then acquainted her 
that these were the good wights (fairioH) dwelling in 
the court of KlHand, who came to invite her to go 
thither with them, Bessie answered, that before 
she went that road, it would require some consider- 
ation. Thome answered, “ Secst thou not me bgth* 
meat worth, clothes worth, gnd well enough in per- 
son 7” and engage she should^be easier than ever 
she was. But, she replied, she dwelt with her hus- 
band and chilclrcn, and would not dlifvo them : to 
which Thome Ridd replied, in very ilkhumour, that 
,lf such were her sentiments, she would get little 
good of him. • 

Although they thus disagreed on the principal ob- 

i 'cet of Ttioiiic lleid’E visits, Bessie Dunlop affirmed 
le continued to come to her frequently, and assist 
her with hi.s ctiunsel ; and that if any one conault(»i 
her about the ailments of human beings or of cattle, 
or the recovery of things lost or stolen, she was, by 
the advice of Thome Reid, alwavs able to answer 
the querists. She was also taiignt by her (literally 
ghostly) adviser, how to watch the operation of the 
ointments he gave her, and to presage from them 
the recovery or death of the patient. She said that 
Thorne gave her herbs with his own bond, with 
which she cured John Jack's bairn and Wilson's of 
the Townhend. She also was helpful to a waiting- 
woman of the young Lady Stanlic, daughter of the 
Jiady Johnstone, whose disease, according to the 
opinion ol^tho infallible Thome Reid, was '^a cauld 
blood that come about her heart,” and frequently 
caused her to swoon away. For this Thome mixed 
a remedy as generous as the Bairn of Gilead itself. 
It^was composed of the most potent ale, concocted 
with spices and a little white sugan to be drunk 
every morning before taking food. For these pre- 
scriptions, Bessie Dunlop’s fee was a peck of meal 
ana some cheese. The young woman recovered. 
But the poor old Lady Kilbowie could get no help 
for her leg, which baa been ciwoked for years ; for 
Thome Reid said the marrow of the limb was po- 
rishe<k%nd the blood benumbed, so that she would 
never recover, and if she sought farther assistance, 
it would be the worse for her. These opinipns inib- 
caie common sense and prudence at least, whether 
we cojasidcr them as originating with the umquhilt 
Thome Reid, or with the culpnt whom he patron- 
•'ised. The jutlgments given in the case or stolen 
gotms were also well chosen ; for though they sel- 
dom led to recovering the property, they generally 
alleged such satisfactory reasons for its not being 
found, as effectually to cover the credit of the pro- 
phetess. Thus Hugh Scott’s cloak cqpld not here- 
turned, because the thieves had gained time to make 
it into a kirlle. James Jamieson and James Baird 
would, by her advice, have recovered their plough- 
irons which hod been stolen, had it not been the will 
of fate that William Dougal, sheriiTs officer, one of 
the parties searching for them, should accept a 
bribe of three pounds not to find them. In short, 
although she lost a lace which Thome R^ gave 
her out of his own hand, which, tied round women 
in childbirth, had the power of helping their delivery, 
Bessie Dunlop’s profession of a wise woman seems 


to have flourished indifferently well till it drew the 
evil eye of tha law upon her. 

minutely pressed upon the subject of her fa- 
miliar, slie smcT she had never known him while 
anioiig the living, but was nware that the person so 
calling himself was one who had, in his lifetime, ac- 
tually been known in middle earth as TItoiiie Reid, 
officer to the Laird of Blair, and who ofefi at Pin- 
kie. Of this she was made certain, because he sent 
her on errands to his son, who had succeeded in his 
office, and^o othei»,*his relatives, whopi he named, 
and coniinanded tlieni^u amend certain trespasses 
which he had done while alive, furnishing her with 
sure tokens by which they should know that it was 
he who had, sent her. One of these errands was 
somewhat remarkanle. She was to remind a neigh- 
bour of some particular which she was to rcealT to 
his memory by the token, that Thome Reid and ho 
had set out together to go to the battle which todk 
place fen the Black Saturday ; that, the person to 
whom die message was sent, was inclined rather 
to move in a different direction, but that Thome 
Reid heartened him to pursue his journey, and 
brought him to the Kirk of Dairy, where he bought 
a parcel of figs, and made a present of them to his 
cotnpafiion, tying them in his hatidkerchief ; after 
which they kept company till they ciinie to the field 
upon the fatal Black Saturday, as the battle of Pin- 
kie was long called. 

Of Thome’s other habits, she said that he always 
behaved with the strictest propriety, only that fie 

E ressed licr to go to Elfland with iiiin, and took 
old of her apron as if to pull her along. Again, 
she said she had seen him in public places, both in 
the church-yard at Dairy, and on the street of Edin- 
burgh, where he walkeu about among other people, 
and handled goods thnt were exposed to. sale with- 
out attracting any notice. She herself did not then 
speak to him ; for it was his command that, upon 
such occasions, she should never address him, un- 
less he mM)ke Jrst to her. -dn his theological opi 
nioiis, Mr. Rha appeared to lean to the Church of 
Rome, which, indeed, was most induljsent to tho 
fairy folk. He said that the new law, i. o. the Re- 
formation, was not good, and that the old faith 
should return again, but not exactly as it had been 
before. Being^nestioned why this visionary sago 
attached himself to her more than to others, the ac- 
cused person rralied, that when she vias confined 
in childbirth of one of her boys, a stout woman 
came into her hut, and sat dpwn on a bench by her 
bed, like a mere earthly gossip; that she. demanded 
a drink, and was accommodated accordingly ; and 
ihercafter told the invalid that the child should die. 
but that her husband, who was then ailing, should 
recover. This visit seems to have been previous to 
her meeting Thome Reid near Monkcastle garden, 
for that worthy explained to her that her stout visit- 
ant was Queen of Fairies, and that he had since 
attended her by the express command of that lady, 
his queen and mistress. This reminds us of the ex- 
treme doting attachment which the Queen of tho 
Fairies is represented to have taken for Dapper in the 
Alchymist. Thome Reid attended her, it would 
seem, on being summoned thrice, and appeared to 
her very oAen within four years. He often requested 
her to go with him on his return to fairyland, and 
when she refused, he shook his head, and said she 
would yepefft it. 

If the delicacy of the reader’s im^nation be a 
little hurt «t insagining the elegant iTtania in the 
disguise of a stout woman, a neavy burden for a 
clumsy bench, drinking what Christopher Sly 
would have caffed very sufficient sroall-bcer with a 
peasant’s wife, the following description of the fairy 
host may. come more near the idea he has formed of 
thatinVlkible company. Bessie Dunlop declared, that 
as she went to tether her nag by the sideof Restajrig 
Loch, (Lochend, Hear the eastern port of Edin- 
burgh,) she )|Bard a tremendous sound of a Iwdy of 
riders rushing past her, with such a noise as if hea- 
ven and earth would come together. That 
sound swept past her, and seemed to rash into tm 
lake with a hideous rumbling noise. All this while 
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ahe saw nothin.? i buU Thome Reid mowM her 
tliat the noise was occasioned, by tly wiffhta who 
were performing one of their cawlcodes upon 
earth. c 

The intervention of Tiiome Reid, qb n partner m 
her trade of*petty sorce^, did not avail poor Bessie 
Tection to her was apparent- 


[Let. V. 

son in the Fairyland.* This i^or woman’s kins* 
man, Sympson, did not give better shelter to her 
than Thome Reid had done to her predecessor. The 
margin of the court book again bears the melan- 
choly and brief record, “ Convicta et combusta” 
The two poor women last mentioned nr^ the move 
to be pitied, as, whether enthusiasts or impostors, 


Dunloowcdlhough his affectK ^ . , . , . 

ly entirely Platonic,- the greatest familiarity on they practised tlinr supposed art exclusively for the 
which he ventured was taking hold of her gown, as advantage of mankind. The following oxtraerdi- 

■ nary detail involves persons of far higher quality, 
ancf who sought to familiars for more baneful pur- 
poses. s 


he pressed her to go with him to Elfland. Neither 
did it avail her, that the petty gorccry awhich she 
practised was directed to w^nial or even beneficial 
purposes. The sad words on the margin of the re- 
cord, “Convict and burned,'’ sufilcicntly expres-s 
the tragic: cKinclusion of a curiogs talc. • 

Alison Pearson, in Uyrehill, was, 2 Hth May, ir>N 8 , 
tried for invocation of the spirits of the Devil, spe- 
cially in the vision of one Mr. William Byinpson, 
her cousin, and her iiiother’s brother's soil who, 
she affirmed, was a great scholar and doctonjf me- 
dicine, clealing with charms, and abusing the igno- 
rant people. Against this jioor woman, her own 
confession, as in the case of Bessie Dunlop, was 
the principal evidence. 

As Bessie Dunlop had Thome Rcirl, Alison Poar- 


-.atharine Munro, Lady Fowlis, by birth Katha- 
rine Ross of Bajnagowan, of high rank, both by her 
own family ana that of her husband, who was tho 
fifteenth Baron of Fowlis, and chief of the warlike 
clan of Munro, had a step-mother’s quarrel with 
Robert Munro, eldest son of her husband, which 
she gratified by forming a scheme for compassing 
his death by unlawful arts. Her proposed advan- 
tage in this was, that the widow of Riibert, when 
he was thus reinoved, should marry with her bro- 
ther George Ross of Balnagowan; and for this 
piin.)O80, her sistcr-in law, the present La^ Balna- 

gowan, was also to he removed. Lady Fowlis, il 

son had also a fainilinr in the c:ourt of Rifiand. 'the eiidictmcnt had a sy II a hie of truth, carried on 
This was h(*r relative William Sympson aforesaid, her prnctic;es with the -^enst possible disgiuse. She 
born in Stirling, whoa father was king’s smith in 
that town. William had lurn taken away, shii said, 


by a man of Egypt, (a Gipsy,) who carried him to 
Egypt along with liim. That he remained there 
twelve years, and that his father died in me mean 
time, fur opening a priest’s book, and looking upon 
it. She declared that she had renewed her ac- 
quaintance with her kiristiinn, so soon as he return- 
ed. She farther confessed, that oEe day, ns she 
passed through Grange Miifr, she lay down, in a fit 


n.ssembKsd persoiiif of the Idwest order, stamped 
with an infamous celebrity as witches ; and besides 
making pictUres or modefs in clay, by which they 
hoped to bewfich Robert Miinro and Lady Balna- 
gowan, they brewed, upon one ucension^ poison so 
strong, thatapnp tasting^' of it immediately took 
sickness. Another earthen jar, (Scottice, p/>,) of 
the same deleterious licpinr, ws^ prepared by the La- 
dy Fowlis, and sent with her own nurse for the 
pose of administering it to Robert Munro. The 
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of sickness, and that a green man came to her, and inessei^er having stumbled in the dark, broke tho 


said, if she would he faithful, he might do her good. 
In reply, she charged him^ in the name of God, and 
hy the law he lived up&n, if he carn^ for her soul’s 
good, to tell his errand. On this tho (!rcen man de- 
parted. Bm he afterward appeared to her, with 
many men and women with hiin ; and, against her 
will, she was obliged to pass with them farther than 
aho could tell, with piping, mirth, and good cheer; 
also that she accompuiiied them iiito Lothian, 
where she saw puncheons of wine, with tssses or 
drinking ci^s. She declared, that when she told 
of these things, she was sorely tormented, and re- 
ceived a blow that took away the power of her left 
side, and left on it nn ugly mark, which had no feel- 
ing. She also confessecl that she had seiui, before 
sunnse, tho Good Neighbours make their salves 
with pans and fires. Sometimes, she saiil, they 
came in such fearful forms as frightened her very 


jar, anefarank grass grew on the spot where it 
fell, which sheep and cattle abhorred to touch ; but 
the nurse, having less sense than the brute beasts, 
and tasting of the liquor which had been spilled, 
presently died. What is more to our present pur- 
pose, Lady Fowlis made use of the artillery of Elf- 
land, in ortler to destroy her stcp-soii and sister-in- 
law. Ixsskic Loncart, one of the assistant hags, 
produced two of what the common people call clf- 
arn)w-hends, being, in fact, the points of flint used 
for arming the. ends of arrow shafts in the most an- 
cient times, hut accounted by the superMlitious ilia 
weapons by which the fairies were wont to destroy 
both man and beast. The pictures of the intended 
victims were then up at the north end of the 
apartment, and (Christian Ross Malcolmson, an as- 
sistant hag, shot two shofts at tho image of I^ady 

, Balnagowan, and three against the picture of Ro- 

miicli. ^ At Of her, times they spoke her fair, and pro- hurt Munro, by which shots they were broken, and 
’ want, if faithful ; Lady Fowlis commanded new ngures to be model- 


mised her that she shouln never ’ , _ , 

but if ahe told of them and their doings, they ihroat- 
ened to martyr her. She also boasted of her favour 
with the Queen of Elfland, and the good friends 
sho had at that court, notwithstandifig that she 
was sometimes in disgrace there,, and had not seen 
the queen for seven years. She said, William Synip- 
son 18 with the fairies, and that he lets her know 
when they are coming; and that he taught her what 
remedies to use, and how to apply them. She de-* 
dared that when a whirlwind blew, the fairies were 
commonly there, and that her cousin Sympson«.ron- 
fessed that ove^ year tho tithe of them were taken 
away to hell. The celebrated Patfick ffilamson, an 
excellent divine, and nceumpliahcd scholar, created 
by James VI. Archbishop of St. Andrews, swal- 
lowed the prescriptions of this poor hypochondriac, 


led. Many similar acts of witcherdt, and of pre- 
paring poisons, weffi alleged against- Lai^ Fowlis. 

Her son-in-law, Hector Munro, one of his step- 
mother’s prosecutors, was, for reasons of nis own, 
active in a similar conspiracy against the life of fiis 
ewn brasher. The rites that he praOlised were of 
an uncouth, barbarous, and unusual natufe. Hec- 
tor being taken ill, consulted or' his case some, of tho 
witches or soothsayers to whom this family appears 
to have been partial. The answef was uniMiiupiis, 
that he must die unless the principal man m bis 
blood shoidd sufler death in his stead. It was agr^ 
that the vicarious substitute for Hector must mean 
Crwrge Munro, brother to him by the half-blood 
(the son of the Katharine, Lady Fowlis, before com- 
Hector sent at least eqyen messen- 

n, refusing to receive any of 

saw the substitute whom he 

— ■ , — iT « -r — grave. When 

belief of the. time, this Alison Pearson George at length arrived, Hector, by advice of a no- 
the bishop’s indisi*sition from himself tonous witch, called Marion Maclngnrach, and of 

died mcconsequence. his own foster mother, Christian Neil Dalyell, re- 

I on him for this and mved him with peculiar coldness and restraint. He 
did not speak for the space of an hour, till his bro- 
ther broke eilence, aqd asked “How he didT* 
” 8oe Soottiah Poema, editod by John O. Dobell, o. aa. 


ing to the 

transferred - j- - 

to a white palfte}', which 
There is a very severe libcL 
^ther things unbecoming hia order, with which he 
was chaigtffl, and from which v® f®®”' ^hat Le- 
tUngcon nnd Btieclcuch were seen by Dame Pear- 


lit.t.) demonology and witchcraft. 

Hector replied^ “The* he was the better (^rge o'clock^ an) remained with diem all the night ; alao 
had come to visit him," and relapsed into «lence, that they mej^very Hallow-tide, sometimes on La- 
which seemed singular when compared with the nark HilL (Tmtock, perhaps,) sometimes on Kil- 
anziety he had displayed to see his brother { but it - __**8 Hill, aft that he was then taugla by them, 

was, it seems, a necessaiy part of the spell. .After He pointed out the spot of •his forehead, w which, 
mjdnight, |he sorceress Marion Macingarach, the he said, the King of the Fairies struck Jiim with . 
chief priestesi, or Nicneven, of the company, wmt white rod, whereupon, the prisoner beinaJblindfold- 
forth with her accomplicea carrymg spades with ed, they pricked the spot with a large pin, ilrher^ 
thciik They then proceeded Iff dig a grave, not far he epressed no sense or feeling. He made the 
from the sea side, upon a piece of land, which usual declaration, that he had seen many persons 
formed the boundary between two proprietors.^ The at the Gour| of Fairy, whose names he rehearsed 
grave was made as nearly as nossible to the size of particularly, and declared that all such persons as 
their patient. Hector Munro,the earth dug out of me — i taken aw^ by sudden death go with the King 
being laid aside for the time. After ascertain- of Eltland. With this man’s evidence we have at 
' the charm on George present no more to dp, though we may revert to 
Munro, the destined victim, should oe suspended the execrable, procedaings which then took place 
for a time, to avoid suspicion, the conspirators pro- against this miserable juggler and the poor women 
ceeded to work their spell in a simmlar, impressive, who were accused of tne same crime. At present 
and, 1 believe, unique manner. The time being Ja- it is quoted as another instance of a fortune-tell^ 
nuary, 16^ the patient. Hector Munro, was borne referring to Elfland as the source of his knowledj^. 
forth m a pair of blankets, accompanied by all who At Auldearna a parish and burgh of Barony, in 
were intnisted with the secret, who were warned to the county of Naime, the epidemic terror of witches 
be strictly silent, till the chief sorceress should have seems to nave gone veiy far.. The confession of a 
received her information from the an^l whom they woman 
served. Hector Munro was carried to his grave, implicai 
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night, then sat down by the grave, while Christian elves, had the immediate a^ncy in the abomiiia- 
Neil Dalyoll, the foster mother, rag the breadth tiona which she narrates. Yet she had been, she 
of about nine ridges distant, leadings boy in her said, in the Donnie Hills, and got meat therefrom 
hand, and, coming again to the grave where Hector the Gueensof Fairies, more than she could cat. She 
Munro was interred alive, demanded of the witch added, that the Queen is bravely clothed in white 
which victim she would choose, who replied, that linen, and in white and brown cloth,'- that the King 
she chose Hector to Iwe, and George to die in his of Fairy is a bravo man ; and there were elf-bulls 
stead. This form of incantation was thrice repeat- roaring and akoWing at the entrance of their palace 
ed ere Mr. Hector was removed from his chilling which frightened her mu^h. On another occaaion 
bod .in a January grave, and carried home, all re- this frank penitent confesses her presence at a ren- 
maining mute as Dctore. The consequence of a pro- dezvous of witches. Lammas, 1659, where, after 
cess, which seems iU-adapted to produce the former they had rambled through the country in difleront 
effect, was, that Hector Munro recovered, and after shapes, of cats, hares, and thg like, eating, drink- 
the intervention of twelve months, George Munro, ing, and wastinffthe goods of their neighbours, into 
his brother, died. Hector took the principal witch whose houses they could penetrate, they at length 
into high favour, made her keeper of nis shetm, and came to the Dounie HilliL where the mountain 
evaded, it is said, to present her to trial, when charged opened to receive them, and they entered a fair big 
nt Aberdeen to produce her. Though one or two room, as bright as day. At the entrance ramped 
inferior persons suffered death on account of the and roared thelargefairybulls, which always alarm- 
sorceries practised in th^Dousc of Fowlis. the Lady ed Isobcl Gowdie. These animals are probably the 
Katharine, and her step-son Hector, had both the water bulls, famous both in Scottish and^Irish tra- 
uniisual goad fortune to bo found not guilty. Mr. dition, which are not supposed to be themselves al- 
Pitcaim remarks, that the juries being composed of together canny, or safe to have concern with. In 
subordinate persons, not suitable to the rank or fa- their caverns the fairies manufactured those elf-ar- 
mily of the person tried, has all the appearance of row-heads, with which the witches and they wrought 
having been packed on purpose for acquittal. It so much evil. The elves and the arch-fiend labour- 
iiiignt also, in some interval of good sense, creep in- ed jointly at this task, the former forming and 
to the heads of Hector Mutlro’s assize, that the en- sharpening the dart from the rough flinty and the 
chantment being performed in January, 158^ and latter perfecting and finishing, or as it is called, 
the deceased being only taken ill of his fatal disease dijghtinjf it. Then came the aport of the meeting, 
in April, 1690, the distance between the events The witches bestrode either com straws bean- 
might seem too great to admit th^ former being re- stalk^ or rushes, and calling “ Horse and Hattock 
garded as the cause of the latter.* in the Devil’a name which is the Elfin signal for 

Anotl\fV instance of the skill of a sorcerer being mounting, they flow wherever they listed. If the 
traced to the instructions of the elves, is found in little whirlwind which accompanies their transport- 
ation passed any mortal, who neglected to bless 
himself, all such fell “under the witches’ power, and 


they acquired the right of shooting at him. The pe- 
nitent prisoner gives the names of many whom she 


'lain, to sink or cast away a vessel belonging t<y nUent prisoner gives the names of many whom she 
l^r own good-brother. It being demanded of nini| and her sisters had so slain, the death for which she 
by what means Re professed himself to have know- ’ was mo^ sosry being that of William Brown, in 
ledge of things to come, the said John confessed, the Muntown of Mains. A shaft, was alao aimed 
that, the space of twenty-six years ago, he being at the Reveresid Hgirie Forbes, a minister who was 
travelling on All-Hallow-cvcn night, between the present at the examination of Isobel, the confess 
townsofMonygoif (so spelled) and Clqry, in Gal- mg party. The arrow fell short, and the witch 
way, he met with the King of the Fairres and his would have taken aim again, but her master for- 
company, andPthat the King of the Fairies gave him bade her, saying the reverend gentleman’s life was 
a stroke with a white rod over the forehead, which not subject to their power. To this strange and ve- 
took from him the power of speeeh and the use of ry particular confession,^ we shall hav^occasion to 
one eye, which he wanted for the space of thiee recur, when witchcraft le the more immediate eub- 
years. He declared, that the use of speech and aye- ject. Wbat is above aarrated, .marks the manner 
sight was restored to him by the Kingof Fairies and m which the belief in that crime was blended with 
hie companjP, on an Hallqw-e’en night, at the town the fairy supcraTltion. 

of Dublin, in Ireland, and that since that time, he To proceM to more modem instances of pereons 
had joined these people every Saturday at seven suppos^ to have fallen under the povw of the fairy p 
* Pitcuim'i Trialt. voLl ii. 191 . SOI. race, we must not forget the Rev. Robert Kirke^ 
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minister of the Gtoepd, the first transiatos of the holds in his hand, I may be restored to society ; bnt 
Psalms into Glaelic vefrse. He wa& in the end of if this opportunity js neglected, I am lost for ever.” 

the seventeenth century, successi veil minister of the **■“ * u- j — mu * 

Highland parishes of Haiquidder anU Aberfoyle, ly- 
ing in th^ most romantic district ofPerthshi^ and 


within the Highland line. These beautiful andf wild 
regions, epmprehending so many lakes, rocks, se- 
questcftd valleys, and dim copsewoods, are not even 
yet quite abandoned by the fairies, who have reso- 
iutefy maintained secure footing: in a region so well 
suited for their residence. Inde^ so mych was this 
It Mr. KirRe, while in his latter 
. found materials for collecting 
Issay on the “ Subterranean and 




the case formerly, thatMi 


charge of A 

and compiling his 



Duchray was apprized of what was to be done. The 
ceremony took place, and the apparition of Mr. 
Kirke was visibly seenj^while they were seated at ta- 
ble ; but Grahame of Duchray, in his astonishment, 
fail^ to perform the ceremony enjoin'^d, and it irto 
be feared that Mr. Kirke still ” drees his weird in 
fairy-land,” the Elfin state declarina to him, as the 
Ocean to poor Falcdher, who perished at sea* after 
having written his popular poem of the Shipwreck,—' 

f *'T1 icm halt piocIair.ifd our power-ho thou oor prey I'* 

Upon this subject the reader may consult a very 
itertaining jittle volume, called “Sketches of 


doubting mind,” describes the fairy race as a sort of 
Sstral spirits, of a kind between humanity and an- 
gels— says that they have children, niirsesgmarria- 
^B, deaths, and burials, like mortals in appearance; 
that, in some respect, they represent mortal men, 
and that individual apparitions, or double-men, are 
found among theni. corresponding with mortals ex- 
isting on earth. Mr. Kirke accuses them of stealing 
the milk from the cows, and of carrying away what 
is moro material, the women in pregnancy, and new- 
born children fiom their nurses. The remedy is easy 
in both cases. The milk cannot bo stolen, if the 
mouth of the call! before he is permitted to suck, be 


iBillir. by the Rev. Dr. Grahame of Aberfoyle. • 

terrible visitation of fairy vengeance which haa^ 

lighted upon Mr. Kirke has not intimidated his auc- 
ccsBor, an excellent man, and good antiquary^ from 
affording ua some curious information on fairy su- 
perstition. He tells us that ^these capricious elves 
are chiefly dangerous on a Friday, when, Lh the day 
of the Crucifixion, evil spirits have most power, ana 
mentions their displeasure at any one who assumes 
their accustomed livery of green, a colour fatal to 
several families in Scotland, to the whole race of the 

R allant Grahames in particular ; insomuch, that we 
ave heard that jn battle a Grahame is generally 
shot tnrough the green check of his plaid; moreover; 
that a vetqran sportsman of the name, having come 
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rubbed with a certain balsam, very easily come by : by a bad faU ne thought u sufficient to account for 
and the woman in travail is safe, if a pusce of cold it. that he nad 


he woman in travail is safe, if n piece of cold it. that He iTad a piece of green whip-coid to com- 
ia put into the bed. Mr. Kirke accounts for plete the lash of his hunting-whip. 1 remember, 

L — .. — ? .1 L • — my late amiable fnend, James Grahame, 

author of “ The Sabbath/’ would not break through 
this ancient prejudice of his than, but had his library 
tabic covered with blue or black cloth, rather than 
use the fated colour commonly employed on such 


thi^ by informing us, that tlio great northern mines 
of iron, lying adjacent to the ^ace of eternal pun- 
ishment, have a savour odious to tlpese “ fascinating 
creatures.” They have, gays the reverend author, 
what one would not expect, many light, toyish 

hooka, (novels and plays, doubtless,) others on 

Rosycrucian subjects, and of an abstruse mystical To return from the Perthshire fairies, I may quote 
character ; but tlieychave no Bibles, or works of a story of a nature somewhat similar to that of Mas 
devotion. The essayist foils not tfl gientioii the elf- Robert Kirkie. The life of the excellent person wha 
arrow-heads, which have something of the subtlety told it was, for the benefit of her friends and the poor, 
of thunderbolts, and, can mortally wound the vital protracted to un unusual duration; so 1 conceive that 
parts, without breaking the skin. These wounds, this adventure, which took place in her childhood, 
he says, he has himself observed in beasts, and felt might happen before the middle of the last century, 
the fatal lacerations which he could not see. She was residing with some relations, near the small 

It was by no means to be supposed that the elves, seaport town of North Berwick, when the place and 
and .irritable a race as to be incensed its vicinity were alarmed by the following story : — 

An industrious man, a weaver, in the little town, 
was married to a beautiful woman, who, after bear- 
ing two or three children, was so unfortunate as to 
die during the birth of a fourth child. The infant 
WHS saved, but the mother had expired in convul- 
sions ; and as she was much disfigured after dbath, 
it became an opinion among her gossips, that, from 
some neglect of those who ought to have watched 


against those who spoke of them under their proper 
names, should be less than mortally offended at the 
temerity of the reverend author, who had pried so 
deeply into their mysteries, for the purpose of giving 
them to the public. Although, therefore, the learned 
divine's monument, with his name duly inscribed, is 
to be seen at the east end of the churchyard at Aber- 
foylo, yet those acquainted with his real iiistoiy do 
not believe that he enjo] 
tomb. His successor, 


io]» the natural repose of the the sick woman, she must have been carried off by 

’, the Rev. Dr. Grahame, has the elves, and this ghastly corpse substituted in the 

informed us of tho general belief; that as Mr. 'Kirke place of the body^. The widower paid little attention 
was walking one evening in his night-gown upon a to these rumouri, and, after bitterly lamenting his 
Dun-shi^ or fairy mount, ih the vicinity of the manse wife for a year of mourning, began to think on the 
OTparsoiinge, behold ! he sunk down in what seemed , prudence of forming a new marriage, which, to a 
to be a fit of ajMp exy, which the unenlightened took J poor artisan with so young a family, and without tho 
for death, while the more understanding knew it to^ assistance of a housewife, was almost a matter of 
be a swoon produced by the aupernatura] influence necessity. He readily found a neighbour with whose 
of the people whose precincts he had violated. After good looks he was satisfied, “while her character for 
the ctfemony of a aeenjing funeral, the form of the 'tem^r seemed to warrant her good usage of his 
Rev. Robert Kirke appeared to a relation, and com- children. He proposed himself and wad’^aegeptej, 
m^anded him to go to (grahame of Duchray, aheestor and carried the names of the parties to the cleigy- 
of the present General Grahamg Stirling. “Say to man (called, I believe, Mr. Slatthew Reid) for the 
Duchray, who is my cousin as well aayourown, that due proclamation of bans. As the man had really 
I am not dead, but a captive in Fairy Land, and only loved his late partner, it ie likely that this proposed 
one chance remaiDs for my liberation. When, the decisive alteration or hia condmii brought back 

posthumous chdd, of which my wife has been deli- manyrefl'‘-*= — *»-- — i-- 

yered sinewy disappearance, shall be brought, to and with 


a m, I Will appear in the room, whepJf Duchray which were afloat at the time of her decea^ so that 
brow over my head the knife or dirk which he the whole forced upon him the following lively' 
Amontmw Low Country Booteb. m di^ni. As Ite lay in hie bed, awake as he thought, 
t wIm temnd niht. md now, he beheld, at the ^ostly hour of midnight, the figure 

® female dressed in white, who enteiw hia hu%, 
SStert WoodbyAei” tohmtha 

Bdinbunh, uiB, Ibr Lunsmnn ▼ery likeness of his late wife. He conjured her to 


•Tho title 
thayaradei 

tooccMkip 


in 

sod Col 
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and with astonishment heard her say. like 
the minister of Aberfoyla that she was not dead, but 
the unwilling captive of the Good Neighbours. Like 
Mr. Kirke, too, she told him, that if all the love 
which he once had for her was not entirely gone, an 
opportunity still remained of recovering hen or wtn- 
ning ker batk, as it was usually termed, from the 
comfortless realms of Elfland. ^le charged him. 
on a certain day of the ensuiiw week, that he should 
convene the most respectable housekeepera in the 
town, with the clergyman at their head, and should 
disinter the coffin in which ehe was suppqserl to 
have been buried. “ The clergyman is to recite cer- 
tain prayers, upon whicli,** said the apparition, I 
will start from the coffin, and fly vi^h great speed 
round the church, and you must have the fleetest 
runner of the parish (naming a man famed for swift- 
ness) to pursue me, and such a one, the smith, re- 
nowned for his strength, to hold me fast, after I am 
overt.ikcn ; and in that case I shall, by the prayers 
of the church, and the efforts of my loving husband 
and neiglihoiirs. again recover my station in human 
society.*’ In the morning, the poor widower was 
distressed with the recollection of his dream, but 
ashamed and puzzled, took no measures in conse- 
fiuencc. A second night, as is not very surprisiim, 
the visitation was again r^eated. On the third 
night slie appeared with a sorrowful and displeased 
conn reliance, upbraided him with want of love and 
affection, and conjured him, for the hist time, to at- 
tend to her instnictions, which, if he now neglected, 
she would never have power to visit earth orcom- 
inuniciite with him again. In order to convince 
him there was no delusion, he “sow in his dream” 
that she took up the imrsling at whose birth she had 
died, and gave it sii(^; she spilled also a drop or 
two of her milk on the poor man’s hcd-clothea, as if 
to assure him of the reality of the vision. 

The next morning the terrified widower corried a 
statcmeiit of his perplexity to Mr. Matthew Reid, the 
clergyman. This reverend person, besides being an 
excellent divine in other respects, was at the same 
time a man of sagacity, who understood the human 
passions. He did not attempt to combat the reality 
of the vision which hod thrown his parishioner info 
this tribulation, but he contended it could be only an 
illusion of the devil. He exuloincd to the widower, 
that no created being could have the right or power 
to imprison or detain the soul, of a Chri8tiBn-~con- 
jured him aiot to believe that his wife was otherwise 
disposed of than according to God’s pleasure-os- 
sured him that Protestant doctrine utterly denies the 
existence of any middle state in the world to come— 
an4 explained to him that he, as a clergyman of the 
Church of Scotland, neither could nor dared autho- 
rize opening graves, or using the Intervention of 
prayer to sanction rites of a suspicious character. 
The poor man. confounded and perplexed by various 
feelings, asked his pastor what he should do. ” 1 
will give you my best advice,” said the clergyman. 
“ Get your new bride's consent to be marned to- 
morrowPor to-day, if you can ; 1 will take it on me 
to flispense with the rest of the bans, or proclaim 
tliem three Ufiies in one day. You will haw a neiw 
wife, andsif you think of the former, it will^e only 
as of one from whonyleath has separated you, and 
for whbm you may, have thoughts of affection an^ 
forrow,i»ut as a saint in Heaven, and not as apn- 
Boflef in Elfland.” The advice was taken, and the 
perplexed widower had no more visitations from his 
former spouse. 

An instance, perhaps the latest which has been 
made public, of communication with die Restless 
People^a more proper epithet than th A qf Daione 
Shit or Men m Peace, as they are called in Gaelic) 
came under Pennant's notice, so late as during that 
observant traveller's tour in 1769. Being perhaps 
the latest news from the invisible commonwealth, 
we give the tourist’s own words. 

“ A poor visionary who had been woikins in his 
cabbage gaNen. (in Breqdalbane,) imagined that he 
wasraiBM suddenly up into the air, and conveyed 
over a wall into an adjacent corn-field; that he 
found himself surrounded b^ a crowd of men and 


womdn, many of whom he Jtnew to haVe been dead 
for some yearn, and who appeared to him skimming 
over the tops hf the unbending com, and minghng 
together like going to hive : that thqy spoke aft 
unknown language, andwhh a hollow sound; that 
they very roughly pushed him to an fro, but on hia 
uttering the name of God, all vanished hUt a female 
spntc, who, seizing him by the shoulder, obliged 
mm to promise an assignation, at that very hour 
that day seven-night : that he then found his hair 
was all ti^ in dopnle knots, (well-known by the 
name of elf-locks,] aiidathat he had almost lost his 
Bi^ecli: that he kept nis word with the spectre, 
whom he soon saw floating threugh the air towards 
him ; that h^ spokc^o her, but she told him she was 
at that tune in too much haste to attend to him. but 
bid him go f^ay, and no harm should befall him, 
and so the affair rested when 1 left the country. 
it is incredible the mischief of these atgri somnia diQ 
in the Neighbourhood. The friends and neighbours 
of the dticcased, whom the old dreamer had named, 
were in the utmost anxiety at finding them in such 
bad company in the other world; the almost extinct 
belief of the old idle tales began to gain ground, and 
the good minister will have many a weary disrourse 
and exhortation before he can eradicate the absurd 
ideas this idle story has revived.”* 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that this compara- 
tively recent tale is just the counterpart of the story 
of Bessie Dunlop, Aiison Pearson, and of the Irian 
butler, wno was 90 nearly carried off*, all of whom 
found in*Elffand some friend formerly of middle 
earth, who attached themselves to the child of hu- 
manity, and who endeavoured to protect a fellow- 
inortni against their less philanthropic companions. 

These instaves may tend to show how the fairy 
superstition, which, in ils general sense of worshin- 
ping the I Hi Campesireft was much the older of the 
two, came to bear upon, and have connexion with, 
that horrid belief in witchcraft, which cost so many 
innocent person^ and crazysinrnostors,, their lives, 
for the siippoUcu commission of impossible crimes. 
In the next chapter, 1 propose to trace how the gene- 
ral disbelief in the fairy began to take place, 
and gradually brought into discredit the supposed 
fears of witchcraft, which afforded pretext for such 
cruel practical consequences. 


LETTER VI. 

ImmediAte oflecta of Chriatmnity on AtIIcIm of Popular Bupenitl 
lion— Chiiuner'N AucountoflliellomuDCstholicPrieNli ImnMh- 
iny the FoirtM— Binhop Corhett Imiiutea the sanw Effect hi tho 
Kcfermiition— Hi* Vcrlie* on that 8uhiiH*A— Hh Iter Hofilontrl- 
onalu -Robin Goodrellow, and otlier BupmatiUoiM menlinncfl 
by Rcainnld Soutt— Charaeterorihe EnrliBB Fairies -The 'J'ra- 
ditifHi had benomo olwolcte in that AuUkit’* Time- That of 
WitehcH rnnained in Viyimr— nut iinpuyned by vuriou* Autlmrs 
afler the Rofummtion, Wieni*. Nauduw, Scott, amf othon 
—Demonolozy dofendod by Bodinus, Romiffiu*, Ac.— Thnir 
mutual Aliuiip of each other— Imiwrection of Phygiml Hcioiica 
at this Period, and the PredomiDonee of Mystieiam in that l)e- 
partmenL 

Although the influence of the Christian religion 
was not introduced to the nations of Europe with 
such radiance as to dispel at once those clouds of 
superstition which continued to observe the under- 
standing of hasty and ill-instructed converts, there 
can lie no doubt that its immediate operation went 
to modify the erroneous and extravagant articles of 
credulity, which lihgered behind the old Pagan faith, 
and which gave way before it in piqportion as its 
light became more pure and refined from the devices 
of men. 

The poet Chaucer, indeed, pays the Church of 
Roine^ with its monks and preachiu friars, the 
compUmAit of having, at an early, period, expelled 
from the land all spirits of an inferior and less holy 
character. The verses are curious os well as pic- 
turesque, and Aiay go some length to establish the 
existence of doubts concerning the general belief 
in fairies among the well instructed in the time 0^ 
Edward III. ^ 

* Penntot'a Tour in Scotland, foL L p 111 
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The fairies of whom the bard of Woodstock talks, 
are. it will be observed, the ancient, Celtic breed, 
ana he seems to refer for the authorities of his tale 
to Bretagne^ or Armorica, a genuine Cjpltic colony. 

'* In okl time of the Klnr Artour. 

Of whwh that UrvtoiM ipoken great honour, 

All «|IM Uiw land fulfill^ of tkene ; 

Vie Elf queen, witli her joly company. 

Danced full oil in many a grene mead. 

Tine wan the old opinion, as I rede— 

1 siieake of nuiny huiHlrod yean ago, 

Hut now cun no man see noelaes ino. 

For now the greut cliaritv and fSayen 
Oflimitoun,' and mher hcly freros. 

Tint leaichen every land and every stream, 

As thii'A as motoa in ilie lunne beam, 

Hlnssing halls, chambers, kitnlasnes, and tiuures. 

Titles and biirglies, castles high, ami tosAus, 

Tliropi*s and kmrnes, shcep-|icna and dairies. 

This maketb tint tliere Inn no hiirics. 

Fur there aa wont to walken was an elf. 

There walkotb now the limitoiir htnistilf, 

In under nirhtei and in morwoiiinya, 0 

And laith hit mattins and his holy things. 

As he goeth in Ins limitation. * 

Women may now go sufoly up and doun } 

In every iHisn. and under every tree, 

J'liere fs no othnr inculma than Im, 

And he nc will dmi them no dishonour, 

When we see the opinion which Chancer hns ex- 

f iresRcd of the regular clergy of his time, in some of 
lis other tales, we are tempted to suspect some 
mixture of irony in the compliment, whicli ascribes 
the exile of the fiiirics, witli which the land was 
“ ftilfillcd,” in King Arthur’s time, to the warmth 
and aeol of the devotion of the limitary friars. Indi- 
vidual instances of skepticism there might exist 
among scholars, but a more modern poet, with a 
vein of humour not unworthy of Geoffrey niinsel^ 
has with greater probability delayed thy final banish- 
ment of the fairies from Rnglgnu, that is, from popu- 
lar faith, till the reign of Ctiieen Elizabeth, and has 
represented their expiilsion as a cousequence of the 
change of religion. Two or three verses of this lively 
satire may be very wc[Vworth the reader's notice, 
who must, at the same time, be iiifoiiped, that the 
author, Dr. Corbett, was nothing less than the Bi- 
shop of Oxford and Norwich, in the beginning of 
the 17th century. The poem is named, A proper 
new Ballad, entitled, the Fames’ Farewell, to be 
sung or whisthxl to the tune of the Meadow Brow, 
by the learned ; by the unlearned, 10 the tunc of 
i^rlunc.”— g 

“ Fnrewoll. ipwardi and fkiriM, 

Good huiMowivos now may lay, 

For now f«iu1 iilut« in dairies 
Pn faro ns well as Ihey ; 

Ami tlMiiigh tlwy sweep their hearths no leas 
Than maids were wont to do, 

Yet who of Into for cleanliness, 

Finili sixpoiico in her shoe I 

*' Inunent, lament, old abbeys, 

The fhirics' lost oonimand : 

They did but clranae finests’ babies. 

But some have changed your land ; e 

And all your children sprung from henoo 
Are now grown Puritans, 

Who live as chengelings ever since 
For love of your domains. 

" At morning and at evening both, 

You merry were and glad. 

Bit little rare ofsleep and sbth 
_ Those pretty ladies hod. 

WMn Tom came Koine from labour 
Or Cw to niilkine rose. 

Then merrily, merrily ,*went their taboiff, 

And merrily went their toes. ^ >> 

Were Ihoted in Queen Mary’s days, 

On many a greasy plain ; 

But since of late Elizabeth. 

And later, James came in. 

They never danced on any heath 
- Am w^n the time hath bin. 


" ^ wfa^^.we Mta. tlw fkirlos 


the old proTession. 

Their oonii were Ave Mariok 
Their danoee vm procession., ^ 
But DAW, alesl they all oredoad, * 
Orgmie bayond tha aeos ; 


Or fkither ihr religion Hu 
Or else they take their 


fled. 


The remaining part of the poem is dedicated to 
the praise and glory of old William Chourae, of 
Staffordshire, who remained a true and atanch evi- 
dence in behalf of the departed elve^ i.nd kepi, 
much it would seem to the amuaement of the witty 
bishop, an iiiexhfwsiible record of their pranka and 
feats, whence the concluding verse. 


" To William all give audienoe 
And pray ro fur his noddle. 

For all tliotlairiM’ evidence. 
Were lost ifUiat were addle."! 


This William phourne appears to have attended 
Dr. Corbett’s party on the iter septentrionaUf *' two 
of which were, and two desired to be, doctors 
but whether William was guide, friend, or domestic, 
seems uncertain. The travellers loose themselves 
in the mazes of Ghorley Forest, on their way to 
Bosworth, and their route becomes so confused, 
that they return on their steps, and labour 


o 


"As in a conjurer’s circle— William fiMind 
A mean fiir our deliverenco, Turn your cloaks. 

Quoth he, ‘ for Puck is liusy in these ooks ; 

If ever you at Bosworth would be found, 

Then turn your cloaks, for this is fairy ground.* 

But ere ttiis witchcraft was iierform'a, we meet 
A very man wlw hrd n& cloven foot. 

Thwgh William, still of little faith, has doubt, 

'Tis Rulim, or Home sprite that walks about. 

‘ Btrike liiili,' Motli Imi, ‘ and it will turn to air— 

Cross ynursi^ves thrice and strike it.’— ‘ Strike iliat dare,' 
Tliouglit I. ' for aura this masay forester, 

In strokes will prove liie better conjuror.' 

But ’t was a gentle keeper, ohe that know 
Humanity and mannora. where they grew, 

Anil rode along so far, till he could say, 

* See, yonder Bosworth stands, afld this your way.' "§ 


In this passage, the Bishop plainly shows the fai- 
ries maintained their influence in William’s imam- 
nation, since the courteous keeper was mistaken by 
their associate champion for Puck or Robin GoocT- 
fellow. The spells resorted to, to get rid of his sup- 
posed delusions, are alternately that of turning the 
cloak—Creeommendcd, in visions of the second sight, 
or similar illusions, as a means of obtaining a cer- 
tainty concerning the being which ia before imper- 
fectly seenlli^and that of exorcising the ^irit with a 
cudgel : which last, Corbett prudently thinks, ought 
not to be resorted to, unless under an absolute con- 
viction that the exorcist is the stronger party. 
Chaucer, therefore, could not be serious ih averring 
that the fairy superatitiona were obsolete in hia day, 
since they were found current three centuries after- 
word. 

It is not the leas certain, that, as knowledge and 
religion became more widely and brightly displayed 
over any countrv, the superstitious fancies of the 
people sunk gradually in esteem and influence ; and 
in the time of dueen Elizabeth, the unceasing la- 
bour of many and pmular preachers, who declaimed 
against the splenfiid miracles’* of the Church of 
Rome, profliiccd also its natural effect upon the 
other stock of superstitions. “ Certainly,” said 1^ 
ginald Scott, talking of times before his o.wn. ”8ome 
OM knavg in a white sheet hath cozened and abused 
many thousands,, especially when Robin Ooedfellow 
kept such a coil in the counlryit In our childhood, 
ous mother’s maids have ao terrified oa with an uriy 
devil having horns on his head, fifedn hiaVnouth, < 
and a tail at^is breech ; eyea like a basin, fangs lilte a 
dog, dawa like a bear, a akin like a negro, ana a voice 
roMng like a lion, whereby we start and are afraid 
when we hear one cry, Boh ! and they have ao frayd 
ua with bull-t^ggara, spirits, witches, urchins, elves, 
hm, faniea,,BatyrB, Pans, fauna, sylvan% Kitt-with- 
the-candleatick, tntons, centaur^ dwaifa giants, 
imps, calwe, conjurers, nymphs, changelings, in- 
(mbus, Rohm Goodfellow. the epoom, the man-in- 
the-oak, the hellwain, the firedrake, the pudde, 


■ A commop jnotanoe.it. that of a sonoa haunted with a iw 
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Tom Thomb, Hobrablin, Tom-Tiimblcrt Bonelesii, 
and such other bufpeara, that we are afraid of our 
own shadows, insomuch that some never fear the 
Devil but on a dark night ; and then a polled sheep is 
a perilous beast, and many times is taken for our fo- 


8f 

gious mistake of sitting down on the fl^r, when 
she expected to repose on aschair. were his special 
enjoyments. ^ If ho condescended to do some work 
for the sleeping family, in which he had some re* 
wmblance to lie Scottish household spiiit called a 


ther’a soul, specially in a churchyard, where a n^t Brownie, the selfish Puck Iras far from 'practising 
hardy mair h#retofore durst not to have pasM by this labour on the disinterest!^ principle of the 
night but his hair would stand upright. Well, thanks northern goblin, who, if raiment Or food Van lefr in 
k- ... .u;- .lUr and for his use. departed from the family 


Will ailU UUUlfilCSO LUC loea va IIIUVSWIIB waasi m 

a short time, by GUkI’s grace, be detected, and va- 
nish away.”* • • 

It would require a better demonologist than I am, 
to explain the various obsolete supentitiona which 
Reginald Scott has introduced as artlales of the old 
English faith, into the preceding passage. I might 
indeed say, the Phuca is a Celtic superstition, from 
which the word Pook, or Puckle, was doubtless de- 
rived ; and 1 might conjecture, that the man-in-the- 


leaaure. ^bin Goodfollow, on thccontraryi 
— iiKve both his food and his rest, as Milton in- 
forms uSi amid his^other notices of countiy super- 
stitions, in the poem of V Allegro. And it is to be 
noticed, that he represents these tales of the fairies, 
told round the cottage hearth, as of a cheerful ra- 
ther than a aenous east ; which illnstrates what 1 
have said concerning the milder character of the 
southern superstitions, ns compared with those of 
the some class in Scot land*- the stories of which 
are for jhe most part of a frightful, and not seldom 


oak was the same with the Earl-Konig of the of a dissnistful quality. 

Germang; and that the hellwnin were a kind of Poor Robin, however, between whom and Kins 

wandering spirits, the descendants of a champion i . ^ 

named Hellrauin. who are introduced into the ro- 
fiiance of Rirnara sans Peur. But most antiquaries 
will be at fault concerning the spoorn, Kitt-with- 
the- candlestick. Boneless, and some others. The 
catalogue, however, serves tm slmw what progress 
the English have made in two centuries, inTorget- 


Oberon Shokspearo contrives to keep a degree of 
distinct subordination, which for a moment deedvea 
118 by its appearance of reality, notwithstanding his 
turn for wit and humour, had been obscured by obli- 
vion even in the days of Queen Bess. We have al- 
ready seen, in n passage quoted from Reignald Scott, 
that the belief was fallen into abeyance ; that which 


ting the very names of objects which lyid been the follows from the same author, affirms more posi- 
sources of terror to their ancestorif of the Eliza- lively that Robin’s date was over. 


bethan ago. 

• Before leaving the subject of fairy superstition in 
England, we may remark, that it was of a more 
playful and gentle, less wild and nceronionttc cha- 
racter, than that reedhred among the s'ster people. 
The amusements of the southern fairies were light 
and sportive ; their resentments were satisfied with 
pinching or scratching the objects of their displea- 
sure ; their peculiar sense of cleanliness reworded 
the housewives with the silver token in the shoe; 
their nicety was extreme concerning any coarseness 
or negligence which could ofiend their delicacy { and 
1 cannot discern, except, perhaps, from the insinua- 
tions of some scrupulous divines, that they were 
vassals to, or in close alliance with, the internals, 
as there is too much reason to believe was the case 
with their North British sisterhoodt The common 
nurserv story cannot be forgotten, how. shortly 
after the death of w'hat is called a nice tidy house- 
wife, the Rlfln band were shocked to see that a 


, . that heretofore 

Robin Guodfeilow and Hobgoblin were as teiTib]& 
and also as credible, to the people, as hags ana 
witches be now ; and, in time to come^ a witch will 
he as much derided and condemned, and as clearly 
perceived, as the illusion and knavery of Robin 
Goodfellow. upon whoifl there have gone as many 
and as credible tales as witchcraft, saving that it 
hath not pleased the 1 ranslators of the Bible to call 
spirits by the name of Kobin Goodfollow, as they 
have diviners, soothsayers, ^isoners, and cozen- 
ers, by the name of witchoB .”8 In the same tone 
Reginald Scott addresses the reader in the preface— 
”To make a solemn suit to you that are partial 
readers to set aside partiality, to take in wood part 
my writings, and with indilTerent eyes to look upon 
my book, were Ihbour lost and time ill employed; 
for 1 should no more prevail herein, than if a hun-« 
clred years since I should have entreated your pre- 
decessors to believe that Robin Goodfellow, that 


,1 of dirferent character, with whom the wi- great and ancient biill-bcgnr, had been but a co- 

dower had filled his deserted arms, instead of the zening merchant, and no devn indeed. But Robin 
nicely arranged little loaf of the whitest bread, and Goodfellow ceaseth now to be much feared, and 
a Uhsin of sweet cream, duly placed for their re- Popery is sufficiently discovered ; nevertheleso, 
freshment by the deceased, had substituted a brown witches’ charms and conjurers’ cozenage are yet 


loaf and a cobb of herrings. Incensed at such 
a coarse regale, the elves dragged the peccant 
housewife out of bed, and pulled her down the wood- 
en stairs by the heel^ rmating at the same time, 
in acorn of her churlish bospituily, 

• a •• Blown bread and heninf eobb I 
^ Thy Ikt aides aboil have many abdb I" 


eflectual.” This passage soeins clearly to proye, 
that the belief in Robin Goodfellow and his fairy 
companions was now ouf of date, while that as to 
witshcraft, as was afterward but too well shown, 
kept its ground against argument and controversy, 
and survived “ to shed more blood.” 

We are then to take leave of this fascinating arti- 
« ^ cle of the popular creed, having in it so much of 

But beyond such playful malice they had no desird interest to the imagination, that we almost envy 
to extenePthehr resentment. *• 


The. constant atletdant upon the English fairy 
court was the celebrated Puck, or Robin Goodfe#- 
tuWi^Ho, to ths elves, acted in some measure as the 
jester, or clown of the company,— (a character then 
to be found in the establishment of every person 


the credulity of those who, in the gentle inoonlighTt 
of a summer night in England, amid the tanned 
glades of a deep forest, or th> turfy swell of ner 
romantic coipmons, couldpfancy they saw the fairies 
tracing iheir sportive ring. But it is m vain to regret 

, r illuBions which, Imwever engaguijt, must of necea- 

of quality,)— or to use a more modem comparieon, sitv yield tnbir place before the mcrease of know- 
resembl^ the Pierrot of the pantopiime. Hie jests ledge, like shadows at the advance of mom. These 
were of the moot ample, and at the imne time the superstitions have already served their best and 
broadest eomie character— to mislead a down on most useful purpose, having b^n embalmed in the 
his path homeward, to dignise himself like a stool, poetry of Milton and of Shakapeare, as well as 
in order to induee an old gossip to commit the egre- writers 

• Resioald 8oott*a thcomn of Witt 
t Dr. Jaekion, fai faia Tnaon on Ui 



uses It, means nodiing more 

nameless country. 

. . ; creed fell, doubtless, manjg^ 
1 BsginsU flesit's Mioovi y jy WitBhsaft, bask sM. chipk IL 
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Bubordinati articles of credulity in England; but the 
belief in witches kept its^ground. It was rootad in 
the minda of the common people, as well by the 
easy solution it afforded of much whieh they found 
otherwise Ipird to explain, as in reverence to the 
Holy Scriptures, in which the word witch being 
usM in several places, conveyed to those who did 
not trouble diemselves about the nicety of the trans- 
lation from the Eastern tongues, the inference that 
the same species of witches were meant as those 
against whom mc^em legislation had, in most Eu- 
ropean nations, directed the puniphmenUof death. 

These two circumstances furnished the numerous 
believers in witchcraft with arguments in divinity 
and law which they conceived irrefragable. They 
might say to the theologist, WiU you n^t believe in 

witches 1 the Scriptures aver their existence to „ 

the jurisc-onsult. Will you dispute the existence of a his caus^ which did not always spare some of the 


[Lit. VL 

guments and by ridicule, the vulgar credulity on the 
su^ect of wizards and witches. 

Gabriel Naude, or Naudeus, as he termed him- 
selfi was a perfect scholar and man of letters, busied 
during his whole life with assembling books to- 
gether, and enjoying the office of librarian to several 
persons of high rank, among others, to QueSn Chris- 
tina of Sweden. He was, beside^ a beneficed cler- 
gyman, leading sr most unblemished life, and so 
temperate, as never to taste any liquor stronger than 
water ; yet did he not escape the scandal which is 
usually flung by their prejudiced contemporaries 
upop those disputant^whom it is found more easy 
to defame than to answer. He wrote an interesting 
work, entitled, "/pologio pour les Grande Hommes 

, . y Accusfes de Marne and as he exhibited a good deal 

witches 1 the Scriptures aver Uieir existence;— to of vivacity of tmen^, and an earnestness in pleading 
*ie jurisc-onsult. Will you dispute the existence of a 
crime, against which our own statute-book and 
the code of almost all civilized countrioa have at- 


tested, by laws upon which hundreds and thousands 
have been convicted, many, or even most or whom 
have, by their judicial confessions, acknowledged 
their guilt and the justice of their punishment? It 
is a strange skepticism, they might add, which re- 
jects the evidence of Scripture, of human legisla- 
tion, and of the accused persons themselves.* 
Notwithstanding these specious reasons, the six- 
teehth and seven teeth centuries were periods when 
the revival of learning^ the invention of printing, 
the fearless investigations of the reformers into 
subjects thought formerly too sacred for cpiisider- 
ation of any save the clergy, had introduced a 
Bystem of doubt, inquiry, disregard of authority, 
when iinsiifiportcd by orgiiment, and unhesitating 


auperstitioDB of Rome herself, he was charaed by his 
contemporaries as guilty of heresy and skcpticiam, 
when justice could only accuse him of an incautious 
eai^rness to make good his argument. ' 
Among persona who, upon tliia subject, purged 
their eyes with rue and euphrasie, beaiaes the Rev. 
Dr. Harsnet, and many others, (who wrote rather 
on special cases of Demonology than on the general 
diic^tion,) Reginald Scott ought to be distinguished. 
Webster assures us, tha* he waa a person of com- 
petent laming, piobs, and of a good family.” He 
seems to have been a zealous Protestant^ and much 
of his book, is flrell as that of Harsnet, la designed 
to throw upon the Papists in particular those tricks, 
in which, by confederacy and imposture, the popular 
ideas concerning witchcraft,' posseasion, and other 
supernatural fancies, were maintained and kept in 
exercise; but he also writes on^he general question 


exercise of the private judgment, on subjects ^ 

had occupied the bulla of popes, afief decrees of with some force and talent, considering that hia 
councils. In short, the apirft of the age waa little subject is incapable of being reduced into a regular 
disposed to spare error, however venerable, or coun- form, and is of a nature particularly seductive to an 
tenance impoature, however sanctioned by length of excursive talent. He appears to have studied Icger- 
time and universal acquiescence. Learned writers deniain for the purpose of showing how much that 

is apparently unaccountable can nevertheless be 
performed without the intervention of supernatural 
assistance, even when it is impossible to persuade 
the vulgar that the Devil has not been consulted on 
the occasion. Scott also had intercourse with some 
of the celebrated fortune-tellers, or Philomaths, of 
the time ; one of whom he brings forward to declare 
the vanity of the science which ne himself had once 
professed. 

To defend the popular belief of witchcraft, there 
arose n number of advocates, of whom Bodin, and 


arose in different couif^es to chatfe^e the very 
existence of this imaginary crime, tu rescue the repu- 
tation of the great men whose knowledge, Bigicrior 
to that of their age, had caused them to oe suspect- 
ed of magic, and to put a stop to the horrid super- 
stition whose victims were the aged, ignorant, and 
defenceless, and which could only bd compared to 
^;<bat which sent victims of old through the fire to 
Moloch. 

The courageous interposition of those philoso- 
phers who opposed science and experience to the 


prejudices of superstition and ignorance, and in do- some others, neither wonted knowledge nor powers 
ing ao, incurred much misrepresentation, and iier- of reasoning. They pressed the incredulous party 
haps no little ill-will, in the cause of truth and hii- with the charge that they deni^ the existence oPa 
manity, claims for them soiiie distinction in a work crime against which the law had denounced a capi- 
pn Demonology. The pursuers of exact science to tal punishment. As that law was understood to 
its coy retreats were sure to be the first to discover, emanate from James himself, who was reigning 
that the most remarkable unenomena in nature, are monarch during the hotteat part of the controversy, 
regulated by certain fixed laws, and cannot ratioti- the English aiitnors who defended the opposite side 
ally be refeirod to supernatural agency, the sufficing were obliged to intiltach themselves under an eva- 
cause to which superstition attributes all that is be- sion, to avoid maintaining an argument unpqlatable 
yond her own narrow power of explanation. Each to a degree to those in power, and which fiiwht 
advance in natural knowledge teaches us that it is perchance have proved unsafe to those who ubm it. 
the pleasure of the Creator to govern the world by Vlflth a certain* degree of sophistry, they answered, 
the Isws which he has imposed, and which are not that they did not doubt the possibility of witches, 
in wr times interrupted or suspended. but only demurred to what is their nature, and how 

The learned Wier. or Wierus, was a man of great th^ came to be such— according to the scholastic 
rewarch in physical sciencAi, and studied under the jargon, that the question in respect* to witch^ was 
celebrated Cornelius Agrippa, against whofn Hhe not de exiefen/ta, but only de modo exUtendi. 
charge of Mrrery was repeatedly alleged by Paulus By resorting to so subtle an argument, those who 
Jovtua and other authors, while hr suffered on the impugned the popular belief were obliged, with some 
other hand from the persecution of the inquisitors of inconsistency, to grant that witchcraft had existed 
the church, whoM accusation aga jist this celebrated and might extot, only insisting that it was a species 
man was, that ha denied the existence of spirits, a of witchcraft consiBtmg of they knew not what but 
charge very mconnstent with that of sorcery, which cer^nly of something different from that which 
consists mconasponding with them. WihriM after legislators, judges, and jnriee, had hitherto conii 
taking hia degrees mi a d^tor of medicine,1became dered the statute as designed to represa. 
physician to the Duke of Cleveo. at whose court he In the mean time, (the rather that the debate ^ 
praetioed for thirty years, with Ihe.higheat reputs; on a subject particmorlr- = 


This learned man, disrmrding«the scandal the debating parties grew warm, and began to cuf 
which, by to doing, he was likely to bnns upon names. Boom, a lively Frenchman of an irritable 
hpnoeif, was one or the ffrat who attimked the vul- habit, explained the seal of Wierus to protect the 
gar and boldly assailed, both by oenous ar< tnbe of aorcerers from punishment, by stating, that 



the Ocmonolosista, and we masr bneAy observe ,the 
causes which gave their opinions, for a period, 
reater influence than their opponents, on the pub* 

It isi first to be observed, that Wierus, for what 
reason cannot w'ell be cbnjectured, except to show 
the extent of his cabalistical knowledge, had intro- 
duced into his work against witchcraft the whole 
Stenomphia of Trithemiua, which he had copied 
from me original in the library of Cornelius A(^ri^ 
pa ; and which, suspicious {rom the place where he 
found it, and from the long^atalogue s)f fiends 
which it contained, with the ^arnis for raising and 
for binding them to the service of mortals, was con- 
sidered by Bodin as containing proof that Wierus 
..himself was a sorcerer; not one of the wisest, cer- 
tainly, since he thus unnecessarily placed at the 
disposal of any who might buy the book, the whole 
secrets which formed his stock in trade. 

Secondly^ we may notice, that, from the state of 
physical science at the period when Van Helmont, 
Fhracelsus, and others began to penetrate into its 
recesses, it was an unknown, obscure, and ill-de- 
fined region, and did not permit those who laboured 
in it to give that precise and accurate account of 
their discoveries, which the progress of reasoning 
experimentally, and from analysis, has enabled the 
late discoverers to do with success. Natural ma- 
gic,, a phrase used to express those phenomena 
which could be produced by a knowledge of the pro- 
perties of matter, had so much in it that was appa- 
rently unconihined and uncertain, that the art of 
chymist^ was accounted mystical, and an opinion 
prevailed^hatthe results now known to be the conse- 
^denceof laws of matter, could not be traced throu 
their various combinations, even ^ by those who 
knew the eflects themselves. Physical science, in a 
word, was cumbered by a number of fanciful and 
incorrect opinions, chiefly of a mystical character. 
If, for instance, it was observed that a flag and a 
fern never grew near each other, the circumstance 
was imputed to some antipathy between these vege- 
tables : nor was it for some time resolved by the 
natural rule, that the flag hai^its nourishment in 
marshy ground, whereas the fern loves a deep dryish 
soil. •The a^ributes of the divining-rod were fully 
credited : the discovery of the philosopher’s stone 
was daily noped for ; and electricity, nv^pietisfli, 
and othir remarkable and misconceived phenomena. 


branches of science. The champions who, in their 
own province were obliged by the inuuirfect know- 
ledge of the times, to admit much that was niylti 
cal iftid inexplicable— those who opined, with Ba- 
con, that warts could be cured by sympathy— who 
thought with Napier, that hidden treasures could be 
discovered by the mathematics— who salved the 
weapon instead of the wound, and detected mur- 
ders as well as springs of water by the divining-rod, 
could not consistently use, to confute the believers 
in witches, an argument turning on the inipoasiblo 
or the incredible. 

8uch were the obstacles arising from the vanity 
of philosophers, and the imperfection of their science, 
which suspended the strength of their appeol to rea- 
son anfl common sense against the condemninjt of 
wretches to a cruel death, on account of crimes 
which the nature of things rendered in modern times 
totally impossible. , We ennnot doubt that they suf- 
fered considesably in the contest, which was carried 
on with much anger aid malevolence ; but the good 
seed which they had sown remained uncornipted in 
the soil, to hear fruit so soon os the eircunistances 
should be altered which at first impeded its growth. 
In the next l^ter I shall tidsc a view of the causes 
which lielprtl to remove these impediments— in ad- 
dition, it must always be remembered, to the general 
increase of knowledge and improvement of experi 
mental philosophy. 

"LETTER VII. ^ 

Pcnsl Laws unpopiiUr when rifiilly cxeictaoiP-Promcutioa m 
WiteheR placed in the Hand or Hiwciai Cominininnom. od In- 
Pmienution fur Witehcmfl nut l>w|ucnl in the 
elder Period of the Roman Empire-'Nur in the Middle Aina— 
Kunie CoMsii took place. however—ThH Miiid of Urlcana— The 
Dutcbcoi of Glouceatcr— Richard tlip Third's Chsrpe against 
the Rclstiomuf llic (tuocn-Dowiifer— But I'rowcuUons aiainit 
Knrreroni became more common in tho End of the fourteenth 
Century— Usually united with tlie Chsigo of Herasr— Monotie- 
let's Aeeoiiiit of the Persecution lurainst tlie Wsldonoes, under 
Pretext of WitchcruA— FkMgmomfa Testimony concerning the 
Increoae of Witches in his own Time— Bull of Pope Innocent 
am.— Various Proserutions in foreign Conntries under the atr 
vore Law— Pros?cutioni in Lsliourt, by the Inquisitor De Lsners 
and hia Colleague— Lycanthropy—Witchea in Spain— in Swe- 
den— And particularly thooe apprehended at Moliro. 

Penal laws, like those of the middle ages, de- 
nounced against witchcraft, may be at first hailed 
with unanimous acquiescence and approbation i but 
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deund in dnidcnoe to take away or reetrict those once more freeing their country. The English vul- 
lawB. which had been th^ source of camaga in or- gar legarded her as a soroerew— the French as an 
der that their posterity might neither have the will mspirra heroine; while the wise on both sides con- 
nor the means to enter into similar excesses. skiered her as neither the one nor the other, but a 

A short review of foreign countruf before we tool used by the celebrated Dunois, to play the part 
come to notice the British islands and tneir colonicf^ which he assigned her. The Duke of Buford, when 
will prove the iruth of this statement. In Catholic the ill-starred Jeanne fell into his hands, ^oek away 
countries onathe continent, the various kingdoms her life, in order to stigmatize her memory with sor- 


adoptod Ibafuly that part of the civil law already 
mentioned, which denounces sorcerers and witches 
as rebels to God, and authors of sedition in the em- 
pire. But being considered as ottnoxiouB eflually to 
the canon and civil law, Commissions of Inquisition 
were especially em^wered to weed out of tne land 
the witches and tliose who had intercourse with 
familiar spirits, or in any other remct felLunder the 
ban of the Church, as well as the neretics who pro- 
mulgated or adhered to false doctrine. Special 
warrants were thus granted from time to time in 
beUhlf of such inauisitors, authorizing them to visit 


eery, and to destroy the reputation she had acquir^ 
among the French. The mean recurrence to such 
a charge against such a person had no more suc- 
cess than It deserved although Jeanne was con- 
demned, both by the Parliament of Bourdeaux and 
the University of Paris. Her indictment accused 
her of having frequented an ancient oak-tree, and a 
fountain arising ^der it, called the Fated or Fairy 
Oak of Bourlemont. Here she was stated to have 
repaired, during the hours of divine service, dancing, 
skipping, and making gestures, around the tree and 
fountain, and hanging on the branches, chaplets. 


those provinces of Germany, France, or Italy, Wnere and garlands of flowers, gathered for the puipoae, 
any report concerning witctiea or aornery had a&arm- reviving; doubtleas. the obsolete idolatry which in 
ed the public mind: and those commissioners, proud ancient times had been rendered on the same spot 
of the trust reposed in them, thought it becoming to to the Genius LocL The charmed aword and blessed 
use the utmost exertions on their part that the sub- banner, which aho had represented as signs of her 
tlety of the examinations, and the severity of the celestial mission, wercL in this hostile charge against 
tortures they inflicted, might wring the truth out of h6r, ^escribed as enenanted implements, designed 
all Buapected persons, until they rendered the pro- by the flends and fairies, whom she worshippra, to 
vince in which they exorcised their jurisdiction a accomplisli her temporary aucceas. The death of ' 
desert from which the inhabitants fled. It would the innocent, high-mind^, and perhaps amiable 


enthusiast wad net, we are sorry to say, a sacrifice 
to a superstitious fear of witchcraft^ but a cruel in- 
stance of wicked policy, mingled with national jea- 
lousy and hatred. 

To the same cause, about the same period, we 
miw impute the trial of the Duebeaa of Gloucester, 
wife of the good Duke Humphrey, accused of epn- 
sulting witches concerning the mode of compassing 
the death of her husband's nephew, Henry VI. 
The Duchess was condemned to do penance, and 
thereafter banished to the Isle of Man, while several 
of her accomplices died in priaon, or were executed. 
But in this instance, also, the alleged witchcraft was 
only the ostensible cause of a procedure which had 


1)6 impossible to give credit to the extent of this de- 
lusion, had not some of the inquisitors themselves 
been reporters of their own judicial exploits : the 
same hand which subscribed the sentence has re- 
corded the execution. 

In the earlier period of the Church of Rome, witch- 
craft is fre<iuently alluded to, and a capital punish- 
ment assigned to those who vsere supposed to have 
accomplished by sorcery the death of others, or to 
have attempted, by false prophecies, or otherwise, 
under pretext of consulting with the spiritual world, 
to make innovation in,|he state. B^ no general 
denunciation against witchcraft itaelC^lii & league 

with the enemy of man, or desertion of the Deity, 

and a crime sui renerUt appeira to have been so its real source in the deep hatred between the Duke 
acted upon, until the later period of the sixteenth of Gloucester and Cardinal Beaufort, his half-bro- 
epntury, when the Papal system had attained its ther. The same pretext was used by Richard III., 
highest pitch of power and of conupqon. , The in- when he brought the charge of sorcery against the 
fluc nce of the chinchmen was, in early times,, se- Gtueen-Dowager, Jane Shore, and the queen's kins- 
inre, and then rather endeavoured, by tlie fabrics- men ; and yet agun was, by that unscrupulous 
tion of false mirulea to prolong the blind venera- prince, directed against Morton, afterward 'Archbi- 
tion of the people, than to vex others, and weary ship of Canterbury, and other adherenta of the Earl’ 
themaelyes, by secret investigationa into dubious and of Richmond. The accusation, in both cases, was 
mystical treqiaBses, in whicli, probably, the higher only chosen as a charge easily made, and difficult to 
and better instructed members of the clencol order be eluded or repelled. •* 

put as little faith at that nrae, as they do now. Did But, in the mean while, as the accusation of witch- 
thero remain a mineral fountain, respected for the craft thus afforded to tyranny, or policy, the ready 
cures which it bad wrought, a huge oak-tree, or means of assailing persons whom it might not have 
venerated mount, which beauty of situation had re- been possible to convict of any other dime, the aa- 
commended to traditional respect the fathers of the persion itself was gradually consider^ with mcreaae 
Roman Church were in policy reluctant to abandon of terror, aa apreraiifg wider and becoming more 
Buch impressive spots, or to represent them u ex- contagious. So early as the year 1398, the Univer- 
cluBiv^y the rendezvous of witches, or of evil spi- sity of Paris, in laying down rules for the judicial, 
rits. On tlie contrary, by assigning the virtues of prosecuting of witches, express their regret that the 
tlM spnng, or the beauty of the tree, to the guar- crime was growing more frequent than ih any for- 
dianship of some saint, they acquired, as it were, mer age. The more Mvere inquiries and frequent 
ror the d^ence of their own doctrine, a frontier fort- punishments, by which the judges endeavoured to 
wp? which they wrested from the. enemy, and check the progress of this impious practice, seem to 
which It was at least noedlM to dismantle, if it have increased the disease;— as, indebd; it nas'bem 
^uld M ronvmiently gamsonod and ' defended, always remarked, that those morbid affections ot 
TP¥®».™ securea TOssesnon of many beau- mind which depend on the imagination are sure to 

tuul pieces of scenerjN as Mr. WhitcGeld is said to become .more common, in proportion as public at- 
hava grudged to the Devil the monopoly of all the tention is fastened on atones connected with their 

finataM*. diHilay. 

in the 


It 18 true^ that Ihis^ pohey was not uniformly ob- 

seryed. The .rtor^f the celebrated Jeanne di Arc, ent causes, 

callra the Maid of Orleans, preserves the memoiy of Tlie ttiiiver8.aT spirit of inquiry y 


le century, schisms, arisii 
greatly alarmed the Chv 
iT spirit of inquiry which u 


arising f|pm difier- 
""lurch of Rome, 
was now afloat 


into the bands of the Eiiglish,,aiter haMEOg, by .her such views being rendered more creditablp to the 

j — u poorer classes through the corruption of manners 

ng courage of among the clemt too many of whom wealth and 
i the hope of ease had caused to nsglscl that course of moralitF 
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DEHONOLOGT AND WITCHCRAFT. 
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which best recommends religious doctrine. In 
almost eve^ nation in Europe, there lurked, in the 
crowded cities, or wild solitude of the country, sects 
who agreed chiefly in their animosity to the su- 

S remacy of Rome, and their desire to cast ofi* her 
omination. The Waldenses and Albigenses were 
parties exisR^ in great numbers through the routh 
of France. Romanists became ^tremely desirous 
to combine the doctrine of ^e hmtics with witch- 
crdft, which, according to tneir account, abounded 
especially where the Protestants were most nume- 
rous ; and the bitterness ingreasing, they scrupled 
not to throw the charge of sorce^, as a matrer of 
course, upon those who dissented from the Catholic 
standard of faith. The Jesuit Deliio alleges several 
reasons for the affinity which he cbnsiders as ex- 
isting between the Protestant and the, sorcerer; he 
accuses the former of embracing the opinion of Wie- 
nis, and other defenders of the Devil, (as he calls 
all who oppose his own opinions concerning witch- 
craft, )«*thu8 fortifying the kingdom of Satan against 
that ofthe Church.* 

A remarkable pas8l^te in Monstrelet puts in a 
clear view the point aimed at by the Catholics in 
thus confusing and blending the doctrines of heresy 
and the practice of witchcrafiL and how a meeting 
of inoflensive Protestants ^uld be cunningly idlcti- 
tified with a Sabbath of haijfs and fiends. « 

** In this year, [1459,1 in the town of Arraa and 
county of Artois, arose, through Oftewible ana me- 
lancholy chance, an opinion callc;^ 1 know not 
.why, the Religion of Vaudoiait. This sect con- 
* sisted, it is said, of certain persons, both men and 
women, who, under cloud of night, by the power of 
the Devil, repairec^ to some solitary spot, amid 
woods and deserts, where the Devil appeared before 
them in a human form, save that his visage is never 
perfectly visible to them,— read to the assembly a 
book of his ordinances, informing them how he 
would be obeyed,— distributed a very little money, 
and a plentiful meal, which was concluded by a 
scene of general profligacy,— after which, each one 
of the party was conveyed home to her or his own 
habitation. 

“ On accusations of access to such acts of mad- 
ness,” continues Monstrelet, “ several creditable 
persons of the town of Arras were seized and impri- 
son^. along with some foolish women and persons 
of little consequence. These were so horribly tor- 
tured, tlMt some of them admitted the tnith of the 
jpAole accusations, and said, besides, that they had 
^cen and recognised in their nocturnal assembly, 
many persons of rank, prelates, seigneurs, and go- 
vernors of bailliagea and cities, being such names 
as the examinators had suggested to the persons 
examined, while they constrained them by torture 
to impeach the persons to whom they belonged. 
Several of those who had been thus informed against 
were arrested, thrown into prison, and torture for 
80 long a time, that they alaoaivere obliged to con- 
feas wnat was charged against them. After, tliis, 
thosatif mean condition were executed and iiiliu- 
lifanly burned, while the richer and more powerful 
of the accused ransomed themselves by sums^f 
moneygto avoid the punishment and the shame at- 
tending it. Many mn of those also confessed be- 
ing ifersuaded to taKe that course by the intemwa-J 
tors, who^rcginised them indemnity for life and lor- 
tuflie. Some there were, of a truth, who suffered, 
with marvellous patience and constancy, the tor- 
ments inflicted on them, and would confess nothing 
•imputed to their charge; but they, too. had to give 
large sums to the judges, who exacted that such of 
them as, notwithstanding their misHandling, were 
still able to move, sboula banish themselves from 
that part of the country.” Monstrelet winds up 
this shocking narrative by informing us, '* that it 
ought not to be concealed, that the whole accusation 
was a stratagem of wicked roernffir their own co- 
vetous purposes, and in order, by thaae faloe accu- 
aationa tfhd fon^ confeaaiono, to deatroy the life, 
fame, and fortune of wealthy persona.” 

Delrio himself confeasoa that Franoiscua Baldui- 
* Delrio. do Msfiif See tbe Pre&ce. 


nuB gives an account of the pretended puniehment* 
but real persecution, of thieo Waldenees, in similar 
terms with Monstrelet, whose suspicions are dis- 
tinctly spoken out, and adda that the Parliament of 
Pans, havin;f heard the pfiTair by appdkl, had de- 
clared the sentence illegal, and the judges iniquitous, 
by an arrj^t, dated 20th May, I49ji. Tne Jesuit Del- 
rio quotes the passage but adheres wnli dingering 
reluctance, to the truih of the accusation.— The 
^eldcnses (of whom the Alhigeiisetii arc a species) 
were, he “ never free from the moat wretched 
excess of fascmafioii and finally, though he al- 
lows the conduct of tnfe judges to have been moat 


ixiioua, he cannot prevail on himself to acquit the 

E arties charoed, by such iiitorcsted accusers, with 
orrors, wfiich slfbuld hardly have hucii found 
proved even upon the , most distinct evidence. Ho 
appeals on this occasion to Floninond’s work on 
Antichrist. The introduction of that work descrwfS 
to be^iiotcd, as strongly illustrative of the condition 
to whiph the country was reduced, and calculated 
to make an impression the very reverse probably of 
that which the writer would have desired. 

” All those who have aflbnlcd iia some signs of 
the approach of Antichrist} agree that the increase 
of sorcery and witchcraft is to distinguish the me- 
lancholy period of his advent ; and was ever age so 
afflicted with them as ours 7 The scats destined for 
criminals before our judicatories are blackened with 
persons accused of this guilt. There are not judges 
enough to try them. Our diiiigeuns arc gorged with 
them, ^o day passes that we do nut render our 
tribunals bloody by the dooms which we pronounce, 
or in which we do not return to our homes discoun- 
tenanced niid torrifiefl at the horrible contents of tho 
confessions g^hich it has been our duty to hear. 
And the Devil is coiyited so good a iiiaster. that 
we cannot commit so great a number of his slaves 
to the flames, hut what there shall arise from iheir 
ashes a niiinber sufficient to supply their place.”t 
This last statement, by ^ich it appears that the 
most Bctivf% lind unsparin^nquisition was taking 
place, corresponds with the historical iioiieca of 
repeated persecutions upon this dreadful charge of 
sorcery. A bull of Pope Innocent the VIII. rang 
the tocsin against this foririidablc crime, and set 
forth in the iimst dismal colours the guilt, while it 
stimulated theinquisitors to the unspaniig discharge 
of their duty, in searching out and punishing tive 
guiliy. ” It IS come to our ears,” says the bull, 
that numhere of both sexes do not avoid to have 
intercourse with the infernal fiends, and that by 
their sorceries they afflict both man and benat; 
that they blight the marriage-bed, destroy the births 
of women, and the increase of cattle ; they blast the 
com on the ground, the grapes of the vineyard, the 
fruits of the trees, the grass, and herha of the field.” 
For which reasons, the jnquisitors were armed with 
tlm apostolic power, and called upon to “ convict, 
imprison, and punish,” and so forth. 

Dreadful were the consequences of this bull all 
over the continent, especially in Italy, Germany, and 
France.t About 14R5, Cumanus burned as witches, 
forty-one poor women in one year, in the, county of 
Burlia. In the ensuing years,^ he continued the 
prosecution with such unremitting zeal, that many 
fled/rom the country. 

pel 

ani . 

was cxhaqstedyind the people arose and drove him 
out of the Country, after which the jurisdiction was 
deferred to the archbishop. That prelate consulted 
Alciatua himself, who had just then obtained hia 
doctor’s degree in civil law, to which he was after- 
ward an honour. A number of unfortunate wretches 
were hfought , for judgment, fitter, ixcording to the 
civiliairs opinion, for a course of hellebore than for 
the stake. Some vuire accused of having dishonour- 
ed the crueffix, ana denied their salvation; qthmpf 
having abiBonded to keep tho Devil s Sabbath, m 

t riorimond ooneeming the AntichriRt. eap. 7. n. S. mod Jhy 
Delrio, (Is Maria, p. 890. ....... ^ 
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spite of bolts and bars^ others of having merely 
joined in fhe choral dances around the witches* tree 
of lendezvous. Several of their husbands and rela- 
tives swore |hat they were in bed and asleep during 
these pretended excursions. Alciatua recommended 
gentle and temperate measures ; and the minds of 
tne country became «t length composed.* 

In 14 Sif, the country four leagues around Con- 
stance was laid waste by lightning and tempest, 
and two women being, by fair means or foul, made 
to confess themselves guilty as the cause ^f the de- 
vastation, suffered death. 

About 1515, five hundred persons were executed 
at Geneva, under the character of “ Protestant 
witches :** from which we may sunposi^ many suf- 
fered fur heresy. Forty-eight witches were burnerl 
at Ravensburgh within four years, as Hutchinson re- 
ports, on the authority of Mengho, the author of the 

JRalleus Malohcaruni.** In l^orminc, the learned 
inquisitor Romigius boosts that he put to dcatlf nine 
hundred people in fifteen years. .As many were ba- 
nished from that country; so that whole towns 
were on the point of becoming desolate. In 1524, 
a thousand persons were put to death in one year at 
Coma in Italy, and about one hundred every year 
after tor several years-t 

In the beginning of the next rcntiiry, the perse- 
cution of witches broke out in Franco with a fury 
which was hardly concrivuble, and niiihitiidos were 
burned amid that gay and lively people. Some no- 
tion of the extreme prejiidioe of their judges may be 
drawn from the weyds of one of the inqiiisitoi^ them- 
selves, Pierre de Lancrc, royal counsellor in the 
Parliament of Boiirdeaux, with whom the President 
Rspaigncl was joincnl in a commission to inquire 
into certain acts of sorcery, reported /o have been 
committed in Labourt and itsmeighbourhood, at the 
foot of the Pyrenees, about the month of May, 1619. 
A few extracts from the preface will best evince the 
state of mind in which he proceeded to the discharge 
of his commission. r** 

His story assumes the form of a nnirntive of a di- 
rect war between Satan on the one side, and the 
Royal Commissioners on the other, "because,” says 
Counsellor de La ncro-, with self-complaisance, "no- 
thing IS so calculated to strike terror into the Fiend 
and nis dominions, as a commission rwith such ple- 
jiary powers." 

first, Satan endeavoured to supply his vassals 
who wero brought before the judges with strength 
u> support the cxaininations, so that if. by internus- 
aion of the torture, the wretches should fall into a 
doze, they declared, when they were recalled from 
it to the question, that the profound stupor, " had 
aomething of Paradise in it, '-being gihU^," said the 
judge, "with the immediate presence of the Devil ;** 
though in all probability, it rather derived its charms 
Horn the natural coniparisoh between the insensi- 
bility of exhaustion, and the previous agony of acute 
torture. The judges took care that the Fiend sel- 
dom obtained any advantage in the matter, byre 


couraged the mutinous to walk thrnugh them, a8« 


suring them that t _ 
inoffenaive as those which 


ie was as frigid and 
le exhibited to them. 


Again, taking hia reftij^ in lies, of which he is well 
known to be the father, he stoutly affirmed that 
their parents,^ who seemed to have suffeaed, were 
safe in a foreign country, and that if tUeir children 
would call on thegi they would receive an answer. 
They made the invocayon accordingly, and Satan 
answered each of them in a tone which resembled 
the voice of the lamented parent, almost as success- 
fully as Monsieur Alexendre could have done. 

Proceeding to a yet more close attack, the com- 
missioners, on the eye of one of the Fiend’s Sab- 
baths, placed t\fo gibbet on which they executed 
their victims just on tlie spot where Satan’s gilded 
chair was usually stationed. The Devil was much 
offended at such an affront, and yet had so little 
po-wer ill the matter, that he could only express his 
resentment by threats, that he would hang Messieurs 
D’ Anion and D’Urtubbe, gentlemen who had golicit- 
od and promoted the issuing of the commission, and 
would also burn the commissioners themselves in 
their own fire. We regret to say, that Satan was 
unable to e.Yecute cither of these laudable resolu- 
tions. Ashamed of his excuses, he abandoned for 
thrde or four sittings his attendance on the Sabbaths, 
sending ns his represonmtive an imp of subordinate 
aeeoimt, and in whom no one reposed confidence. 
When he took'cociragb again to face his parliament, 
the arch- fiend cpvereu his defection by assuring them 
that he had been engaged in a lawsuit with the 
Deity, whicii he had gained w4h costs, and that six- 
score of infant children were to bo delivered up to 
him in name of damages, anij the witches wero 
directed to procure such victims accordingly. After 
tliis grand fiction, he confined himself to the pottjr 
vcngimnce of impeding the access of confessors to 
the condemned, which wos the more easy, as few of 
them could speak the Basque language. I have no 
time to detail the ingenious method by which the 
learned Goiinsellor do Lancre explains why the dis- 
trict of Labourt should be particularly exposed to 
the pest of sorcery. The chief reason seems to bo, 
that it is a mountainous, a sterile, and a border coun- 
try, where the men are all fishers, and the women 
smoke tobacco, and wear short petticoats. 

To a person who, in this presumptuous, trifling, 
and conceited spirit, has composed a quarto volume, 
full of the greatest absurdities and groseeste'^bsceni- 
lirs ever impressed on paper, it was the pleasure 
the most Christian monarch to consign the most ab- 
solute power which could be exercised on these 

f loor people: and he might with as much prudence 
inve turned a ravenous wolf upon an undefended 
flock, of whom the animal was the natural enemy, 
as they were his natural prey. The priest, as well 
, the ignorant peasant, fell under the su^idon of 
this fell commission: and De Lancre writes with 
much complacency, that the accused were brought 

. „ , _ to trial to the number of forty in one day,— with 

fusing their victims, in most cases, any interval of what chance of escape, when the judgea weiw^ind- 
rest or slctip. Satan then proceeds, in the way of ed with prejudice, and could only hear the evidence 
direct defiance, to stop the mouth of the accused and the d^ence through the medium of &n interpre- 
openly, and by mere force, with something like a ter, the understanding of the reader may eadly an- 
yisible obstruction in their throat. Notwithstanding ticipate. « 

jhia, topiit the Devil to shame, some of the accused * ^ong other gross tranagressions of the most 
round means, in spite of kirn, to confess and be ordinary ruleSj it may bo remarked^ thitf the aousua^, 
hanged, or rather burned. The Fiend lost «n«ch in what their judgea called oonfesaions, contradict 
credit by hw failure on this occasion. Before the each other at every turn respecting the description 
fbrmidablo commiBSlimers arrived, he had held his of the Domdaniel in which they pretended to have 
cour pl^niere b^orc the gates of Bourdeaux, and in been assembled, and the fiend who presided there., 
the square of the palace of Galicnne, whereas he All spoke to a^^rt of gilded throne; but some saw a 
. he-goat seated there— aome^ man die- 


waa now insult publicly by his own vassals, and 
in the midst of his festival of the Sabbath, tho chil- 
dren and relatiqpsof the witch^ who had suffer^, 
not sticking to say to him, "Out upon yoff! your 
promise waa that our mothers who were prisoners 
should not die; and look how ybu have kept your 
word with us! They have been burned^ and are a 
heap of ashes.** To appease this miiiiiw, Satan had 
evasions. He priraaced illusory fires, and en- 

* mn. ae epuiat OS oingf UDui. 


figured and twisted, as suffering torture-%>me, with 
better taste, beheld a huge indistinct form, resem- 
bling one of those mutilated trunks of trees found 
in ancient forests. But De Lancre was no "Daniel 
come to judgment,** and the discrepance of evidence^ 
which saved the life and fame of Susannah, made 
no impression in favour of the sorcerers of Labourt. 

Instances oecur in De Lancre’s book of the trial 
and condemnation of persons accused of the crime 
of lycarUhropsft a superstition which was chiefly cur- 
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lent m F^nce^ but w«* known in other countnes, flection upon the neceeintr of pTreerving ■ chamctar 
and IS the subject of great debate between wier, for inteCTity in the course of life, and stfonse of the 
Naud^, Scott, on the one hand, and their dempnolo- truth or the common adage, that “honesty is the 
gical adversaries on the other. The idoau said the best policy.” But these arc v ' il-i •. 


one party, was, that a human being had the power, mg. Thethild has na natural lovtrof truth, as t8| 
by soqm:^, of transforming hiniself into the shape experienced by all who have the loqsl acquaintance 
of a,wolf( and in that capacity, beiny seiacd with a with early youth. If they are char^ with a fault, 

■ ’ * ” tswords they 

. it. Nor la 

this all : ihe temptation of attracting attention, the 


species of fury, he nish^ oi^ and made havoc 
among the docks, slaying: and wasting, like the oni> 

mal whom he represent^, far more than he could ^ 

devour. The more incredulous reaaoners would not pleasure of eipiwitig importance, the desire to escape 
allow of a real transforniatbn, whether With or with- from an unpleming task, or accomplish nliolyday, 
out the enchanted hide or a woK^ which iif some will at any tiine ovefcome the seniiiiieiit of truth, ao 
cases was supposed to aid the metamorphosis, and weak is it within them. Heiict; thieves and house* 
contended that lycanthropv onlv subsisted as a w'pful breakersjfroiii ayurprisinsly early period, find iiicana 
species of diseast', a nicianchu^ , state of mind, of rendenng chiMren useful in their mystery : nor 
broken with occasional tits of insanity, in which the arc such acolytes found to evade justice with less < 
patient imagined that he coininitted the ravages of dexterity than the more advanced rogues. Where a 
which ho was acciiscrl. Such a person, a mere nunibcir of them are concerned in the same niis^ief, 
youth, was tried at Besancon. who gave himself out thevo is something resembling virtue in the fidelity 
for IL servant, or yeoman pricker, of tho Lord of the witl^which the common secret is preserviHl. Child- 
Forest, so he called his superior, who was judged to ren, under the usual age of their being admitted to 

give evidence, were necessarily often examined in 
witch trials ; and it is terrible to see how often the 
little impostors, from spite, or in mere gayety of 


he the Devil. He was, by his master’s power, trans- 
formed into the likeness, and performed the usual 
functions, of a wolf, and was attended in bis course 


Iff one larger, whicli he supposed the Lord of ihe spirit, have, by their art and perseverance, made 
Forest himself. These wolves, he said, ravaged the shipwreck of men’s lives. But it would b<> hard to 
flocks, and throttled (he^ogp which stqpd in their discover a case, which, supported exclusively by the 
defence. If either had not seen the other, he howl- cvidenco of children, (the confessions under torture 
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ed, after the manner of the aniiiuiL^o call his eoni- 
rodo to his share of the prey: if Jie did not comi 
upon this signal, ho proceeded to bury it the best 
way he could. « 

Such was the general persecution under Messrs. 
Espnignel and Da [.lancrc. Many similar scenes 
occurred in France, till the edict ol Louis XIV. dis- 
charging all future prosecutions for witchcraft, after 
•which the crime itself was heard of no mure.^ 

While the spirit of superstition was working such 
horrors in France, it was not, we may believe, more 
idle ill other countries of Europe. In Spain por- 
ticidarly, long the residence of tho Moors, a iX50pl« 
putting deep faith in all the day-dreams of witch- 
craft, good and evil genii, spells, and talismans, the 
ardent and devotional temper of the old Chrustians 
dictated a severe research after sorcerers, as well 
as heretics, and relapsed Jews or Mahometans. In 
former times, during the subsistence of the Moorish 
kingdoms in Spain, a school was supposed to be kept 
open ToImso, for the study, it is said, of magic, 
^t ^ore likely of chyniistry, algebra, and other 
sciences, which, altogether mistaken by the ignorant 
and vulgar, and imperfectly understood even by those 
who Btudunl them, were supposed to be allied to 
^lecromancy, or at jeast to natural magic. It was, 


excepted,) and obviously existing only in the young 
witneBS(38 own imagination, has been attended with 
such Bf*rious conseejuences, or given cause to so ex- 
tensive and fatal a delusion, as that which occurred 
in Sweden. 

The scene, was tho Swedish village of Mohra, in 
the province of El Hand, which district had probably 
its name frmn sonic ^mnant of ancient superstition^- 
The delusion had come to a great height ere it 
reached the cars of government when, as was tho 
^meral procedure, royal commissioners were sent 
down, men well fitted for i* ' 
that is, wklf cars upon toTcceivc the incredibilities 
with whieli they were to be cramincHl, and hearts 
hardened nguiiist every degree of compassion to the 
accused. The complaints, of the common peoploi 
hacked by some persons of better condition, were, 
that a tiuinb» of persona renowned as witches, had 
drawn several hundred children of all classes under 
the Devil's authority. They demanded, therc^'.«.; 
the punishment of these agents of holT. reminding tho 
judges, that the province had been clear of witches 
since the burning of some on a former occasion. 
The accused were numerous, so many as threescore 
and ten witches and sorcerers being seized in the 
village of Mohra ; three-aiid- twenty confessed their 


of course, the business of tho inquisition to purify crimes, and were sent to Faluna. where most of 
whatever such pursuits had left of suspicious Caiho- them were executed. Fifteen of the children were 
licism, and their labours cost as much blood on ac- also led to death, ^ix-and-thirty of those who 


cusations of witchcraft and magic, as for heresy and 

Even the colder nations of Europe were subject to 
thejvmc epidemic terror for witchcraft, and a speci- 
<fnea of it was exhibited in the sober and rational 


were young were forcra to run the gauntlet, as it is 
called, and were, besides, lashed weekly at tho church 
doors for a whole year. Twenty of the youngest 
were condemned to the same discipline for three 


count^ S Sweden about the middle of last cenmry, . be process scerns to have consisted in confront- 
All acfiount of which, being translated illto Eni^im mg the children with the witches, and hearing the 
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by a respectable clergyman, Doctor Horneck, excited 
general surpriae How a whole people could be ' 
posed upon to the degree of sbedoing much bl — , 
and commifting great cruelty and injustice, on ac- 
count of the idle talsehooda propagate by a crew of 
lying children, who, in this case, were both actors 
, and witnesses. 

The melancholy truth, that “ the human heart ia 
deceitful above all things, and despefately wicked,” 
is by notHing proved ao strongly as by the imnerfect 
sense dirolayed by children of the sanctity of moral 
truth. Both the mntleroan and the mass of the 
people, as they advance in years, learn to despise 
ana avoid falsehood ; the former out of pride, and 
from a remaining feeling derived from the days of 

chivalry^ that the c^racter of a liar is a deadly atain • ^ ^ , — • 

on their honour ; the other, from some general re- a high-crowned hat, with linen of yanras coloura 

* Ths nsder msysupfiill oa Mch wttd hsmin in tlis Cnuet wrapped rot>nd it, and 
CWMrsa * set each child on some bcaai of hia promding, ami 


extraordinary story which the former insisted upon 
maintaining. The children, to the number of three 
hundred, were found more or leas perfect in a talc 
08 fidl ofsimpoBsible absurdities as over waa told 
Founu a nursery fire. Their confession ran thus : 

They were tpught by the witches to go to a cross 
way, ana with certain ceremonies to invoke the De- 
vil by the name of .Antecessor, begging him to carry 
them oflf to Dlockula, meaning, p^aps, the Brock- 
enberg, in the Hartz forest, a mountain infamous 
for being the common scene of witches' meetings. 


various fomiCliut chiefly ass mad Merrv- Andrew, 
witka gray coat, rednndblue stockings, a reu beard. 
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uiointcd them with a certain unguent composetl of 
the scrapiiiteB of altare, and the filings of church- 
clocks. There is here a discrepance of evidence 
which, in ano^er court, would have cast the whole. 
Most of the cnildren considered their journey to be 
corporeal and actual, Some supposed, however, 
that their streagth, os spirit, only travellM with the 
fiend, and 'that their body remained liehind. Very 
few adopted this last hypothesis, though the parents 
unanimously bore witness, that the bodies of the 
children remained in bed, and couM^not be awaken- 
ed out of a deep sleep, though they shook them for 
the purpose of awakening them. So strong was, 
nevertheless, the belief of nurses and mathers in 
their actual transportation, that a sensible cler^- 
man, mentioned in the preface^ who had resolved he 
would watch his son the whole night, and see what 
hag or fiend would take him fV-om his arms, hod the 
utmbst difficulty, notwithstanding, in convincing his 
mother that the child had not been transported to 
Blockula, during the very night he held him in his 
embrace. 

The learned translator candidly ollows, “out of 
BO great a multitude as were acnisrd, condemned, 
and executed, there might he some who suffered un- 
justly, and owed their death more to the malice of 
their oneniies than to their skill in the black art, I 
will readily admit. Nor will I deny,** he continues. 
“ but that when the news of these transactions and 
accounts, how the rhildrtm bewitched fell into fits 
and strange unusual postures, spread abroad in the 
kingdom, some fearful and credulous people, If they 
saw their children any way disordered, might think 
they were bewitched, or ready to be earned away 
by imps.*** The learned gentleman here stops short 
in a train of reasoning, which, followcdaout, would 
‘ have deprived the world of thta benefit of his trans- 
lation. For, if it was possible that some of these 
unfortunate persons fell a sacrifice to the malice of 
their neighbours, or the prejudices of witnesses, as 
he seems ready to gr^nkr^s it not more reasonable 
to believe, that the whole of the ncciisalewcTe con- 
victed on similar grounds, than to allow, as truths the 
slightest part of the gross and vulgar impossibilities 
upon which alone their execution can be justified 1 

The Blockula, which was the object of their jour- 


scenes of revelry. If human beings had been em- 
ployed, they were loft slumbering against the wall 
of the house. The plan of the l)evil*s palace con- 
sisted of one large banqueting apartment, and seve- 
ral withdrawing-Tooms. Their food was homely 
enough, being broth made of colcworts and bacon, 
with bread and butter, and milk and cheese. The 
same acts of wickedness and profligacy were com- 
mitted at Blockula which am usually supposed to 
take place upon the Devil*s Sabbath elsewliere ; bu^ 
there was this particular, that the witches had son's 
and daughters by the fiends, who were married to- 
gether, and produced an oflspring of toads and 
serpents. 

These confessions being delivered before the ac- 
cused witches, they at first stoutly denied them ; at 
last some of them burst into tears, and acquiesced in 
the horrors imputed to them. They said, the prac- 
tice of cairying off children had been enlarged very 
lately, (winch shows the whole nimoure tojiave 
arisen recently;) and the despairing wretches con- 
firmed what the children said, with ilianyaither ex- 
travagant circumstances, as the mode of elongating 
a goat’s back by means of a spit, on which we care 
not to be particular. It is worth mentioning, that 
the Devil, desirous of enjoying his own reputation 

ong his subjeq^s, pretended at one time to be dead, 

and was much lamented at Blockula— but Ut soon 
revived again. , . ^ , 

Some attempts these witches imd made to harm 
individuals on middle earth, but with little success. 
One old sorceress, indeed, attempted to strike a nail. 


^Tnnstatm^ Twikits to nofiieek> 
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given her by the Devil for that purpose, imo the head 
of the minister of Elfland ; but as the scull was of 
unusual solidity, the reverend gentleman only felt a 
headarhe from her efforts. They could not be per- 
suaded to exhibit any of their tricks before the com- 
missioners, excusing themselves by allemitg that 
their witchcraft had left them, and thatibeTlevil had 
amused them with the vision of a burning pit, having 
a hand thrust out of it. , 

The total number who lost their lives on this sin- 
gular occasion, was fourscore and four persons, 
including fifteen childiw; and at this expense of 
blood'was extinguisheda flame that arose as sud- 
denly, burned as fiercely, and decayed as rapidly, as 
any portent of thekindt within the annals of super- 
stition. The con^missioners returned to court with 
the high approbation of all concerned— prayers were 
ordcr^ through the churches weekly, that Heaven 
would be pleased to restrain the powers of the Devil, 
and deliver the poor creatures who hitherto had 
groaned under it as well as the innocent chikjren, 
who were carried off by hundreds at once. 

If we could ever learn the true explanation of this 
story, we should probably find that the cry was led 
by some clever mischievous boy, who wished to 
njpologize to his parents for lying an hour longer in 
the foorning, by alleging he nad been at Blockula 
on the preceding nignit : dod that the desire to be as 
much distinguished as their comrade, had stimulated 
the bolder and •more acute of his companions to the 
like falsehoods;. while those of weaker minds as- 
sented, cither from fear of punishment, or the force 
of dreaming over at night tha horrors which were 
dinned into their ears all day. Those who were in- 
genuous, as it was termed, in tl^ir confessions, re- 
ceived praise and encouragement; and those who 
denied, or were silent, and, as it was considered, im- 
penitent, were sure to bear the harder share of tho 
punishment which was addressed to all. It is worth 
while also to observe, that the smarter children be- 
gan to improve their evidence^ and add touches to 
the general picture of Blockula. “ Some of the 
children talked much of a white angel, which used 
to forbid them what the Devil bid them do, and told 
them that these doings should not last long.— And, 
they added, this better being would place himself 
sometimes at the door between the witches and the 
children, and when they came to Blockula, he pulled 
the children back, but the witches went in." 

This additional evidence speaks for itself and 
shows the whole tale to be the fiction of the children'.^ 
imagination, which some of them wished to im- 
prove upon. The reader may consult “ An Recount 
of what happened in the Kingdom of Sweden in the 
years 1669 and 1670, and afterward translated out of 
High Dutch into English, by Dr. Antony Homeck,” 
attached to Glanville’s “ S^dducismus Triumpha- 
tiis.” The translator refers to the evidence of Baron 
Sparr, ambassador from the court of Sweden to the 
court of England, in 1672 ; and that of Baron Lyon- 
berg, envoy extraordinary of the same power, both 
of whom attest the confession and execution «„the 
witches. The King of Sweden himself answered 
thevexpresa inquiries of the Duke of Holstein with 
marked reserve. “ His judges and commisaiope^** 
he said, “ had caused divers men,.women, andchild- 
ren ^ be burned and executed, bn such pregfiant 
evidence as was brought before tiiem^ ^ntr whether 
the actions confessed, and proved a^nst thefii, 
were real, or only the effects of strong imagination, 
he was not as yet able to determine a sufficient 
reason, perhaps^ why punishment should have been 
at least deferr^ by ttie inteipofdtion cf the royal 
authonty. 

We must now turn our eyes to Britaid^ in which 
our knowledge as to such events is necessarily more 
extensive, and where it is in a high degree more in- 
teresting to our present puipoae. 


LETTER VIII. • 

Tbs EflkcUi of the Witch Supentition sra lobe traced in the Laws 
of a Kinfdom— ITciiany poniabed in finithiid m n Crinra eun- 
osc^ mtb Pditin— Attempt at Monkr for Witelioaft aot ■ 
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Itaoir cMpiUil^Trisk of Penoni of Rsnk fbr Vitchmfti con* of m hi£rh Bn Biithoritv bb Soldfin. who DFOnounOM 
necUNl w^StatoCriiDea--8tBtut«orHeDf7 vni.-How Witch- (j V 

crafl wna regnnlod b» the three lendiiw Socle of Rjrheion m tte jJJ* “J® * ® J"®* “ ® nwrul JT WlieWJ 

Sixteeiith Century : firet, by the CHthdIici ; eerond. by the Cel- that he could take the life of another by waVIDK hll 
vmiaif ; tliinl. by the Church of .Inland LnthpiB^lm- hat three tiinpa,^nd crying Buzx ! and shDuld, un- 

■omo Caaee unA it— Cue ofDutdaJe— Cue of tlw Witchea of n®f/*r*5*V^*y* ‘*® ®®Rbt tp be eiecutM 88 S muraerw. 
Warboia. and Execution of the Family of 8ainiiel-That of Jane nut a ftilae prophecy of the king’s death USnctf tO be 
Wenham, in which aome Church of EnyUmlCkiriryinoninBia^ dealt with exactly on the USUaT principle : becaU8fe 
onthaFroarcutMMi— Hutchimon’a K|huketothem— Jamu tlw however idle in itaolf the nramulirntion of auoh m. 
Fimfa Oiiiniou of Wlichcraft-Hia c^ebrated HiatuU*. \ Jac. I. ine 

—Canon puaed by tlie Convocation acoioat PoaMw^n— Cue Prediction hits, in tinies Blli-h as we BTO Speaking Ot| 
of Mr Puirfoi’a Children -LancuhireWitchiw in nis—ytnot^r a Strong tendency tea work Its completion. 

Diacovery in 1*34— Wcbaier’a Accottnaof ihe Manner in whmh Many persona, and annul of great celebrity, sufTer- 
eTiJSSrCS of tmffioking wilh witchea, to the 

Suffolk. Ac. to a dreadful Extent -Hopkiiu, the pretcndoil prcjiidicc^f those in authonty. We have already 
Witehfinder. the Gauae of tluum Onieltmi> HflUirutal PractHM mentioned thcainstantgi of the Ducheas of Glouccs- 
— Hla Letiei^RxccutkMi of Mr. Lowia-HopTuna raniaho^ ter, in Henry the Sixth's roign. and that of the 

Reafomtitinorcharlea— Trial of Coxa— of Duiiny and Callnider nnwimer’a kitioinpn in thp Prntc>o«ni>fito .aC 

befuro Lord Halea*^ -Royal Society aiul PmniB of Knowlodm* ® ® "1. « 

— Sumcrartahire Witchea-^Opiniona of the Populace -A Wo- afl<*rward the Thud. In 


1521, the Dtike^ 

Biiainat Witchcraft abolialied, and tKin Belit'f in Iho Crime be- haviiiur l^teni'd to the nredictions of one frinT I-TonB 
«mica forjpf len-Wilch Triala iii New Eiiidiiiid-nanio Glovcr’i. V/*" **SP" 

Trial— Alffictioii of the Parviana, and rrialitful liicnMUKi of th ^ Samo reign, tllO Maid Of Kent, whp 

*' Dofthoae had been pstecrncd a prophetess, WBB put to death 
os a cheat. She suiferrd with ae 


niaii awTim for Witchcraft ai bnkjy— Murder' at Trinir— Ant of Ihiekiugham was hohondecl, owing much to his' 
“ ’ * *' * ‘ Ifstcnf' ’ * 

II — ifunwuiuvrr « I,;,,* — 

I rrialitlul liicnMUK 

-Tlw Puniteneo a . . 

os a cheat. She suifered with seven persons who 
had miinaged her fits for the support of the Catholic 
Oua account of Demonology in England must religion, and confessed her fraud upon the acaffold. 
naturally, as in every other country, depend chiefly About seven years after this. Lord Uuiigerford was 
on the instances which history^contaiii^of the laws beheaded for consulting certain soothaayerB con* 


Proacnutioiw— Suddenly put a 
coiioonied in thorn. 


arid prosecutions against witcRcrilft. Other super- 
stitions arose and decayed, were dreaded or despised, 
without greater embarrassineiit, in tlw p^vinces in 
which they have a temporary currency, than that 
cowards and children go out more seldom at night, 
while the reports of ghosts and fairies are peculiarly 
current. Rut when the alarm of witchcraft arises, 
Superstition dips her h^nd in the blood of the per- 
sons acrused, and records in the annals of jurispru- 
dence their trials, and the causes alleged in vindica- 
tion bf their execution. Respecting other fantastic 
allegations, the proof is necessarily transient and 


rerniiig the length of Henry the Eighth’s life. But 
these eases rather relate to tne purpose for which the 
sorcery was employed, than to the fact of using it. 

Two nunarkahle slStiitcs were passed in tho year 
1541 ; one against false prophecies, the other against 
the act of conjuration, witchcraft and sorcery, and, 
at the same time, against breaking and destroying 
croHsi's. The former enactment was certainly iniifie 
to ease the suspicious and wayward fears of the 
techy King Henry. The f>rohibition against witch- 
craft might be also dictated by the king’s jealous 
doubts of hn/.ard to the succession. The enactment 


doubt fill, depending upon the inaccurate testimony against breaking crosses was obviously designed to 
ofvaguc report and of doting tradition. Rut in cases chr^ck the ravaraof the rcfoiMers, who, m Eng- 
of witchcraft, we have before us the recorded evi- land as well a# ^sewhere, desired to sweep away 
dcnce upon which Judge and jury acted^ and can Popery, with the besom of destruction. This latter 
form an opinion with some degree of certainty of tlie statute was abrogated in the first year of Edward 
grounds, real or fanciful, on which they acquitted or VI., perhaps as placing an undue restraint on the 
rondeiimcd. It is, therefore, in tracing this part of zeal of good Protestants against idolatry. 
Demonology, with its accomparwing circumstances, At length, in 15i|f2, a formal statute againat sor- 
that wc have the best chance of obtaining an accu- eery, as penal in itself, was actually passed : but as 
rate view of our subject. the penalty was limited to the pillory fo%tbe first ' 

Tip: cn^nce of witchcraft was, no doubt, re- transgression^ the legislature probably regarded 
I ann credited in England, ns in the countries those who might f * " ' 


jQpsfCd arin credited in England, ns in the countries those who might he brought to trial as impostors 
" on the Continent, and originally punished accord- rather than wizanls. There are iiiatances of indi- 

: — ^ 1 .. t>..* A....* — .u — 4. — * 1 . vidiials tried and convicted as impostors and cheats, 

and who acknowledged themselves such before tho 


ingly. But «ftcr the fourteenth century, the prac- 
tices«which fell under such a desenption were 
tliou^t unworthy of any peculiar animadversion, 
unless they were connected with something which 
would have been of itself a capital crime, by what- 
ever means it had been either essayed or accom- 
plished. Thus, the supposed paction between a 


court and people : but in their articles of visitation, 
the prelates directed inquiry to be made after those 
who should use enchantments, witchcraft, sorcery, 
or any like craft, invented Ify the DeviL 
Butiit is here proper to moke a pause, for the pur- 


witch and the demon was peThapBa[le.emcd in itself pose of inquiring in what manner the religions dis- 
to have terrors enough to prevent its becoming an putes which occupied all Europe about Uiis time in- 
ordinary rifime, and was not, therefore, visited with fluencod the proo^ngs of the rival sects in relation 
..ny statutory penalty. But to attempt or execute to Demonology. 

bodily harm tcAathers, through means of evil spirits, • The Panal church had long reigned by the proud 
or, m a ward, by tho black art, was actionable at and absolute humour which she had assumed, of 
common law, as much^s if the party accused had , maintaining every doctrine which her rulers nad 
done the same harm with an arrow or pistol-shot.! adopted in dark ages; but this pertinacity at length 
The dratroctitfn of abstraction of goods by the like made her citadel too largo |p be defended at every 
instruments, supposing the charge proved, would, point, hy ggarnson whom prudence would have re- 
in like manner, he punishable. A/owtiori, the con- ^uired to abandon positions which had been taken 
Bating soothsayers, familmr spirits, or the like, and in times of daiitneas^ and were unsuited to the war- 
the^btaining and circulaung pretended prophecies, fare of a more enlightened age. -The sacred motto 
to tne iinscttlcment of the state, and thegndanger- of the Vatican wa^ ” Kas/IWa ntUla retrorsum i” 
ing of the kingjs title, is yet a higher degree of guilt, and this rendered it impossible to comply with the 
And it may b^remarked, that the iMuiry into the more wise and moderate of her own wtyi who 
date of the king’s life bears a close affinity with the would otherwise have desired to make JiberfU con- 
desiring or compassing the death of the sovereign, cessions tothe Protestants, and thus prevmt, in its 
which IS the essence of high treason. Upon such commencement, a formidable schism in the Christian 
chams, repeated tnala took place in? the courts of world. • 

the English, and condemnattons were pronounced, To the aysteiikof Home the Calvinists offered the 
with sufficieftt justice, no doubt, where the con- most determm^ opposition, afTecting, upon every 
nexion between the resort to spre^rs, and the de- occasion, and on ‘ to observe an order of 

sigi. 10 perpetrate a felony, could be clearly proved, church-government^ oi. worship, exprese- 

would not, indeed, be disposed to go the length ly in the teeUi od ki enactmem 'onL to ba 

VOltoVlll.® O ’Tift fig 
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a gpfid Protestantt th^ held it almost essential to sense whatever Rome pretended to as a proof of her 
be, in^ all things, diametrically opposite to the Ca- omnipotent authority. The exorcisms, forms, and 
tholic form and faith. As the foundation of this rites W which ^d Catholics believed that incar- 
aect wae laid in republican states; as its clerical nate fiends could be expelled, and evil spirits of 
discipline was settled On a democrdlic basis ; and as every kind rebuked^thesei like the holy water, ths 
the countries which adopted that form of fsovern- robes of the priest, and the sign of. the cross, the 
ment weve chiefly poor, the preachers, having lost Calvinists considered either with scorn and con- 
the rank and opulence enjoyed by the Roman tempt, as thei^ools of deliberate quackery and im- 
Church, were gradually thrown on the support of jsture, or with hovor and loathing, as the fit em- 

the people. Insensibly they became occupied with .ems and instruments of an idolatrous system, 

the ideas and tenets natural fi^the common people, Such of them as did not absolutely deny the su- 
which, if they have usiiaUy the merit of being ho> periiatural powersrof which the Romanists made 
neatly conceived and boldly expressed, are not the boast regained the success of the exorcising priest, 
less often adopted with cr^ulity and precipitation, to whatever extent they admitted it, as at beat a 
and carried into effect with qnhesitqdng harshness casting out pf devils by the power of Beelzebub, the 
and severity. King of the Devils. They saw also, and resented 

Between these extremes the Churchmen of Eng- bitterly, the attempt to confound any dissent from 
land endeavoured to steer a middle course, retaining the doctrines of Rome with the proneness to an en- 
a portion of the ritual and forma of Rome, as in couragement of rites of sorcery. On the whole, the 
themselves admirable, and at any rate toAo greatly Calvinists, generally speaking^ were, of all the con- 
venerated by the people, to be changed vnerely for tending sects^ the most suspicious of spreery, the 
opposition’s sake. Their comparatively undilapida- most undoubung believers in its existence, and the 
IM revenue, the connexion of their system with the most eager to foUow it up with what they conceived 
state, with views of ambition as ample as the station to^ be the due punishment of the most fearful of 
of a churchman ought to command, rendered them crimes. 

independent of the necessity of courting their flocles The leading divines of the Church of England 
by any means save regular discharge of their duty ; were, without doubt, fundamentally as much op- 
and the excellent provisions made for their cduca- posed to the doctrines of Rome, as those who alto- 
tion afforded them learning to confute ignorance, gether disclaimed opinions and ceremonies, merely 
and enlighten prejudice. bt'cause she kad entertained them. But their posi- 

Such being the general character of the three tion in sot^ety tended strongly to keep them from 
Churches, their belief in, and persecutlbn of, such adopting, on such subjects as we are now discussing, 
crimes as witchcraft and sorcery, were necessarily either the eager eredulity^of the vulgar mind, or the 
modelled upon the peculiar tenets which each sy ttein fanatic ferocity pf their Cal vinistic jivals. , We have 
professed, and gave rise to various results in the no purpose to discuss the matter in detail— iinough 
countries where they were severatty received. has probably been said to show generally why the 

The Church of Rome, «8 we have seen, was tin- Romanist should have cried out a miracle, respect- 
willing, in her period of undisputed power, to call in ing an incident which the Anglican would have con- 
tho secular arm to punish men lor witchcraft, a temptuously termed an imposture ; while the Cal- 
crimo which fell especially under ecclesiastical cog- vinist, inspired with a darker zeal, and, above all, 
nizance, and coulcWncording to her belief, be sub- with the unceasing desire of open controversy with 
dued by the spiritual arm alone. ^Bhe learned men the Catholics, would have styled the same event an 
at the head of the establishment might safely de- operation of the Devil. 

■pise the attempt at those hidden arts as impossible ; It followed, that while the divines of the Church 
or, even if they were of a more credulous disposi- of England possessed the upper hand in the king- 
tion, they might be unwilling to make -^aws by dom, witchcraft, though trials and even condemna- 
which their own inquiries in tl^ math^aiics, at- tions for that offence occasionally occurred, did not 
gebra, chymistry, and other pursuits, vulgarly sup- create that epidemic terror which the very suspicion 
posed to#pproach the confines of magic art, might of the offence carried with it elsewhere ; so that 
be inconveniently restricted. The moro selfish part Reginald Scott and others alleged, it sms the vain 
of the priesthood might think that a general belief pretences and empty forms of the ChmmorK'me, 
in the existence of witches should be permitted to by the faith reposed in them, which had led to tno 
remain, as a source both of power and of revenue— belief of witchcraft or sorcery in genial. Nor did 
that if there were no possessions, there could be no prosecutions on account of such charges frequently 
exorcism fees— and, in short, that a wholesome involve a eapital punishment, while learned jiidgee 
faith in all the absunlities of the vulgar cre(!d,,as to were jealous of the imperfection of the evidence to 
supernatural influences, was necessary to iiiaintain support the charge, and entertained a strong and 
the influence of Diana«of Ephesus. They suilered growing suspicion that legitimate grounds fur such 
spells to be manufactured, since eveiy friar l^pd the trials s^dom actually existed. On the other band, 

K wer of reversing them— they permitted poison to it usually bappfsied. that wherever the Calvinist in- 
distUled, because every convent had the antidote, tcrest became predominant in Britain, a general 
which was disposed of to all who chose to demand persecution of sorcerers and witches seeued to take 
it It was not till the universal progress of heresy, place of consequence. Fearing and hating sorcery 
in the end of the fifteenth century, that the bull of more than other Protestants, coniaecting its cere- 
Pope Innocent VIII., already quoted, called to con- monies and usages with those of the Retested Ca- 
vict, imprison, and condemn the sorecrers, chiefly tholic Church, the Calvinists were more eager than 
because it was the object to transfer the odium oy other sects in searching after the traces 'of this 
these crimes to the Wajdenses, and excite and dircot crime, and, of course, unusually ^ucoesa&l, as t{)ey 
the public hatred against the new s^t, bv copfound- might suppose, in making discoveries or gwilt, and 
ing; their doctrines with the influences of tne Devil pursuing it to the expiation of the fagot. In a word, 
and his Fiends. The bull of sPop« Innocent was a principle already referred to by Dr. Francis Hut- 
afterward, in the year ia23, enforcra by Adrian VI., chinson, will bo found to rule the tide and the reflox 
with a new one, in which excommunication was of such cases in the different churches. The .;om- 
direoted agninst sorcerers and heretics. bers of witches, and their supposed dealings with 

Whiln Rome thus positively declared herself Satan, will increase or decrease ai^rding as such 
aiminst vt^ches and sorcerers, the Calvinists, in doings are accounted probable or impossible. TTnder 
whose numbers most be included the gseater part of the former supposition, charges and convictions will 
the English Puritans, who, though they hod not be found augmented in a terrific degree. When the 
finally aevered from the communion of the Anglican accusations are disbelieved, and dismissed as not 
Church, yel disapproved of her r^al and ceremo- worthy of attention, the crime becomes unfrequent, 
nieSk as retaining too much of The Papal, stamp, ceases to occupy the public mind, ani affords little 
ranked themselves, in accordance with their usual trouble to the jud«w. 

policy, in diametrical oppositfon to the doctnne of The passing of Elizabeth’s statute against witch- 
the Motha^XteflCih. They assumed in the opposite craft in 1662 does dot seem to have been intended 
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to inemse the number of tna^ or caees of ronnc- fastiTitf. durois the courw of a whole Tear. , All re- 
uon at least; a^ the foot is, it did neither the one spectfor tkm ueinon seems to have abandoned the 
nor the other. Two children wore tried m 1674 for reverend gencleinen, after they had relieved suard in 
counterfeiting TO^^ioh, and stood in the Pdjorx this manner for some little time, and ifkey got so 
tor i^mpostgrs. Mildred Nornngtoii, called the Maid regnMless of STatan, as to taunt him with the mode 
of Weatwelli/urniahcd another instance of posses- m which he executed his promise to teadh his vassal 
eiouj; but sRe also confessed her impQSture, and dancing. The following specinfen of^ralllery ie 
publicly showed her fits and tnekswf mimicry.. The worth commemoration “ ^liat, Satan I is thia 
strong influence already possessed by the Punta^na the dancing that Richard gave himself to thee fori 
may probably be sufficient to account for the darker &c. Canst thou dance no better ? dtc. Ransack the 
issue of certain cases, in which both juries and old recordsfof all past times and places in thy me- 
judges, in Rlizaheth’s time, must bo admittecUto mory: const thou not shere find out some better 
have shown fearful aeverity. way of trampling 7 Pump thine invention dry ; can- 

These cases of possession were in some respects not the universal seed-plot of subtle wiles andstrata- 
aore snares to the priests of the Chlirch of Rome, gems spring up one new method of cutting caiiersl 
who, while they were too sagacious not to be aware Is this the top of skill and pride, to shufllo feet and 
that the pretended fits, contortions, strange sounds, brandish knees thus, and to trip like a doe, and skip 


vagabond, were nevertheless o^en tempted to admit monkey 1 And cannot a palsy Sliake such a loose 
them as real, and take the credit of curing them, leg as that 7 Dost thou not twirl like a calf that 
The period was once when the Catholic Church had hath the turn, and twitch up thy houghs just like a 
much occasion to rally around her all the respect springhault tit 7*'* One might almost conceive the 
that remained to her in a schismatic and heretical i demon replying to this raillciy in the woida of Dr. 

;tor8 ag- polinson, '^This merriment of parsons is extremely 


kingdom; and when hor fathers and doctors , , 

nounced the existence of sugh a dreadful diseascj | ofiensive.” 

The Dissenters were probably too honest, how< 


ever simple, to achieve, a ccnnpleto cure on l)u;^aie 
by an amicable underat anding; so, after their year 
of vigil, relinquished their task by degrees. 
Dugdale, weary of hia illness, which now attracted 
little notice, attended a regular physician, and was 
cured of that part of his disc'sse which was nut af- 
fected, in a regular way, par ordonnnnee du nirde- 
rin. But the i^verend ^mtlemcn who had taken 
his case in hand still amumed the credit of curing 
him, and if any thing -crmld have induced them to 
sing />mm, it would have been this occasion. 


nounced the existence of sugh a dreadful disease, 
and of the power of the e.hiircn's |trayer& reliaa, and 
ccretiinnies. to cure it, it was difilcult for a priest, 
supposing him more tender of the anttoest of his 
order than that of truth, to avoid suoh a tempting 
opportunity ua a siipposed case of possession ofierod, 
for displaying the high privilege in which his profes- 
sion made him a partaker, or to abstain from con- 
niving at the impostupe, in order to obtain for his 
church the credit of expelling the demon. It was 
hardly to be wondered at, if the ecclesiastic was 
sotfletimes induced to aid the fraud of which such 

motives forbade him to be the dctccter. At this he . „ _ . , 

might hesitate the less, as ho was not obliged to They ssid that the effect of their public prayers had 
adopt ibe suspected and degrading course of holding been for a tim% suspended, dlltii seconded by the 
an immediate communication in iimine with the continued earnestness of tlicir privste devotions! 1 
impostor, sine^o a hint or two, dropped in tho sup- The ministers of the Church of England, ihough. 
posed sijtlerer’s presence, might give him the ncces- from education, intercourse with the worl(l| and 
sary information what was the most exact inode of other advantages, they were less prone to prejudice 

E erforming his part, and if the patient was possessed than those of other sects, kre yet far from being en- 
y a devil of any acuteness or dexterity, he wanted tirely free of the aharge of encouraging in particular 
no farther instruction how to play it. Such combi- instances the witch supcrstilion. Even while Dr,g 
nations were soinctinies detected, snd brought more Hutchinson pleads that the Church of England has 
di8C|sdi^ar the Church of Rome than was counter- the least to answer for in that matter, he ia under 
haiiUircirby any which might be more cunningly the necessity of acknowledging, that some regular 
managed. On this subject, the reader may turn to country clergymen so far siiarra the rooted preju- 

riv naloKmifArl knnk /in Pnniali .1,/*Aa nnmCTiiAnntMvtci nn/1 r\f flia 


br. Harpnett’a celebrated book on Popish Impos- dices of congregations, and of the government 
turctf , wherein he gives the history of several noto- which eatahliMed laws against it, as to be active in 
rious cases of detected fraud, in which Roman eccle- the persecution of the suspected, and even in conn- 
aiastics had nut hesitated, to mingle themselves, tenancing the superstitious signs by which in that 
That of Grace Sowerbutts, instructed Iw a Catholic period the vulgar thought it possible to ascertain 
priest to impeach her grandmother of witchcraft, the existence of the afflictions by witchcraft, and 
was a very groaa fraud. obtain the knowledge of the perpetrator. A singular 

Such cases were not, howevA', limited to the case is mentioned of three women, called the Witches 
ecclesiastics of Rome. We have already stated, ofWnrbois. Ind(»d, their story ia a matter of solemn 
thai^a9 Extremes usually approach each other, the enough record; for Sir Samuel Cromwell, having 
Dissenters, in their violent opposition to the Papists, received the sum of fortv pounds os lord of the ma- 
adopted som^of their ideas respecting demamacs li nor, out of the estate or the poor persons who suf- 
ana, we hnve now to add, that they also claimed, fered, turned it into a rent charge of forty shillings 
by the. vehemence ofaprayer, and the authority of yearly, for the endowment of an annual lecture on 
their own sacred commission, that power of expela the subject of witchcraft, to be preached by a doctor 
Ung devda, vf hick the Church of Rome pretended to or bachelor qf divinity ofsQueen's College, Cam- 
exercise by rites, ceremonies, and relics. The me- bridgii • The accused, one Samuel and his wife, 
morable case of Richard Dugdale, called the Sur- were old, and very poor persona, and their daughter 
rev Impostor, was one of the most remarkable a young wotoan. *^e daughter of a Mr. Tnrog- 
wgich the Dissenters brought forward. This youth morton, seeing the poor old woman in a blacis' 
wdB supposed to have sold his soul to tk[e Devil on knitted cap, at a time when she was not very well, 
condition of being -made the best dancer in Lanca- took a whim that aho had bewitched her, and was 
shire, and during his possession played a number of ever after exclaiming against her. The other child- 
fantastic tricks, not much difierent flora those ex- ren of this fanciful family caught up tke same cry. 
hibitod by expert posture-masters of the present day. and the elveat of them at last got up a vastly pretty 
Thia person threw himself into the hands of the drama, in which she herself Airnishra all the scenes, 
Dissenters, who, in their eammessf' caught at an and played all the parfs. 

opportunity to relieve an afflicted person, whose Sudi imagimry scenes, or make^helUte stories, 
case the reghlar clergy appeared to have neglected, are the common amuaement of lively children ; snd 
They fixed a committee of their number, who week- moat readers may remember having hod soma 
ly attended the supposed syflerer, and exercised Utopia of their own. But the nursery drama of Miss 
themselves in appointed days of humiliation and * Huichiiinmon witabciaA,ik im 




trast with the purpose to which they were applied, two able justices of peace, and they never asked 
as to secure a good brewing of ale or the like. The him such a question. To whom 1 replied, ' The 
Dublic imputed to the accused parties a lung train of persons accused had the more wrong.* ’’ The boy 
murders, conspiracies, charms, nii8ehance8,r hellish afterward acknowledged, in his more advanced 
and damnable practices, “ apparent,*’ says the edi- years, that he was instructed and suborned to swear 
tor. “ on their own examinations and conftssiuns,’* these things against the accused persons, byr his fa* 
ana to speak the truth, visible nowhere else. Mo* ther and others, and was heardT often to confess, 
ther Denibdike had the good luck to die before con- that on the day when ho pretended to see the said 
viction. Among other tales, we have one of two witches at the house, or barn, he was gathering 
ftmaU devils, cnllcd Foncy and Tib. It is remark- plums in a neighbour’s orchard.* 
able that some of the unfortunate women endeavour- (There was now approaching a time, when the low 

ed to tranafer the guilt from themselves to others against witchcraft, su^ciently bloody in itself was 
with whom they had old quarrels, which confessions to be push^ to mbre violent extremities than the 
/idenco amiinst those who made quiet skepticism of the Church of England clergy 


MM 




neignnournooa. l ne ooy rcporuxi mac, seeing n 
body following them, he proposed to have a course 
but though a hare was started, the dogs rufused to 
run. On this, young Robinson was about to punish 
them with a switch, when one Dame Dickenson, 
ncighboui^s wife, started up instead of the one 
eyhound ;«a little boy instead of the other. The 
witness averred, that Mother Dickenson odbred him 
money to conceal what he had seen, which he re- 
fused, sayinft ” Nay, thou art a witch.” Apparent- 
ly, she was acternnned he should have full evidence 
of the truth of what he said, for, like the Magician 
Queen in the Arabian Tales, she pulled out of her 
pocket a bridle, and shook, it over the head of the 
boy who had so lately represented the other grey- 
hound. He was directly*changed into a horse; 
Mother Dickenson mounted, ancf took Robiiisoiidie- 
fore her. They then rode to a large house, or barn, 
called Hourstoun, into which Edmund Robinson 
entered with others. He there saw six or seven 
persons pulling at halters, from which, as they 
pulled them, moat ready droased came flying in 
quantitiea, together with lumps of butter, porrin- 
gers of nulk, and whatever else might, in the boy’s 
fancy, complete, a rustic feast He declared, that 
while engaged in the chwrm, they made such ugly 
a looked so fiendish, that he was fngbten- 
ere was more to the same porpoae-^as the 
boy's having ^n one of these hags fitting half 
way up DM lather a chimney, and some such goodly 
matter. But it ended in near a scon of persons 

being committed to prison; and the cono 

wasu that young Robinson was carried from 


gal penalties against it. Wier has considered the 
clergy of every ,sect as being too eager in this spe- 
cies of persecution : Ad gravem hanc impittatem, 

: i. . 

v¥cic vticif tt|/|/yiiii«u ujr mi; ii 

oniiiiissioners for the trial of witchcraft, evmcea « 
very extraordinary degree of credulity in such cases, 
and that the temporary auperiority of the«ame sect 
in England was marked by enormous cruelties of 
this kind. To this general error we must impute tho 
misfortune, that good men, such as Calamy and Bax- 
ter, shoidd have countenanced or defended such pro- 
ceedings as those of the impudent and cruel wretch 
called Matthew Hopkins, who, in those unsettled 
times, when men dM what seemed good in their own 
eyes, assumed the title of Witchfinder Oenml, and 
travelling throueh the countiea of Essex, ^sgex, 
Norfolk, and Huntingdon, pretended to discover 
Witches, superintending their examination by the 
most unheard-of tortures, and compellini, forlorn 
and miserable wretches to admit and confess 4 nat- 
topB equally absurd and impossible; the issue of 
which was the forfeiture of their lives. BeKbrq ex-’ 
amining these cases more minutely, I will quote 
Baxters own words ; for no one can have leas de- 
sire to wrong a devout and conscientious man, such 
as that divine most unquestionably waa, tnougly 
Irame aside i^n this occasion by prejudice and credu- 
lity. 

"The hanging of a great number of witches in 




_ naa ineir coniesaiona, ana aee there was no fraud or 
been an evidence against the fpfnier witches in 1613| wrong done theilk- I spoke with many underatand- 
went along with his son, and knew, dqubtlesa, how mg pious, learned, and credible persons, that lived 
to make bis Joumey profitable; and nis eon pro- m the counties, and some that went to them in the 
bably took cars to,teoogoiSe,^none who might make prisons, and heard their sad confessions. Among 

Web- * Wtteleron WitebonltedkioD un.asis. 
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the rest, an old reMng pamn, named Lewis, not i pose, Jtad been originally lued by him. But as bis 


far from Framlingham, was one that was hanged, 
who confessed that he had two imps, and that one 
of them was always putting him upon doing mis- 
chief; and he being near the sea, as he saw a ship 
under sail, it movM him to send it to sink the ship ; 
and he consented, and saw the ship sink before 
them.” Mr. Baxter pasaes on to another story of a 
mother, who gave her child an im^ like a mole, and 
told her to keep it in a caif near the fire, and she 
would never want; and more such stufiT as nursery 
maids tell froward children to keep them quiet. 

It is remarkable that in ^his passage, Batter 
names the Witchfinder General rather slightly, as 
“one Hopkins,” and without doing him the justice 
due to one who had discovered moiwthan one hun- 
dred witches, and brought them to confessions 
which that good man received as indubitable. Per- 
haps the learned divine was one of those who 
. believed that the Witchfinder General had cheated 
' the Devil out of a certain memorandurn-book, in 
which Satan, for the benefit of his memory certain- 
ly, had entered all the witches' names in England, 
and that Hopkins availed himself of this record.* 

It may be noticed, that times of riiiarulu and 


tract is a professed answer to charges of cruelty 
and oppression, he affirms that both practices were 
then disused, and tliat they had not of late been 
resorted U). • 

The boast of the English nation is a manly inde- 
pendence and common sense, which ^1 not long 
permit tho license of tyranny or opprcssiofl on the 
meanest and most obscure suflerers. Many clergy- 
nien and gentlemen made head against the practices 
of this crqcl oppressor of the defenceless, and it 
required courage to do so, when such an unscrupu- 
lous villian had so mu<A interest. 

Mr. Gaul, a clergyman of Houghton in Hunting- 
donshire, jiad the cmiraisi' to appear in print on tho 
weaker sidcn and, *HopKins, iii consequcnci;, as- 
sumed the assurance to write to some functiona- 
ries of the place the fidluwing letter, which ia an 
admirable medley of impudence, bullying, and co\h 
ardices— 

“My service to your worship prt'sented.— 1 have 
this dtre received o letter to come to a town eallcd 
Great Houghton, to searcli for evil disposed persons 
called witches, (though 1 hoar your minister is fur 


..w ..w~^ — , . — against us, through ignorance.) I intend to conic, 

violence seem to create individuals fitted to takc4 God willing, tho sooner to hear his singular jiidg- 
advantage from them, and having a character suit- ment in the Whalf of such parties. 1 have knowr 

ed to the seasons which raist them into notice and — *■" " »- .i.:.. j.- 

action ; just as a blight on aiw tree or vegetable 
calls to life a peculiar insect to feed jipqp and enjoy 
the decay which it has produced. *A monster like 
Hopkins, <muld only have existed during the coiifii- 
aiun of civil disstmsion. He was, perhaps, a native 
of Manningtrce, in EsAix ; at any rate, lie resided 
there in the year 1G44, when an epidemic outcry of 
witchcraft arose in tmt town. Upon this occasion 
he had made himself busy, and anecting more zeal 


known 

R minister in Suflblk, ns much against this discove- 
ry, in a pulpit, and forciKl to recant it by the Corn- 
mittec>,t in the same place. 1 much marvel such 
evil men should have , any (much more any of the 
clergy, w4io should daily speak terror to convince 
such oirenders) stiind up to take their parts against 
such as are compliiiiiniits fur (he king, and suflerers 
thcinstilves, with their families and estates. 1 in- 
tend to give your town a visit suddenly. 1 will 
come to Kimbolton thin week, and it will be ten to 


and knowledge than other men, learned liis trade of one hut I will conic to i^iir town first ; hut 1 would 

. I. A. ..1... i... i.» -iT 1- 


a witchfinder, as he pretends, from experiment 
He was afterward permitted to perforin it os a legal 
profession, and moved from one place to another, 
with an assistant named Sterne, and a female. In 
his defence against an accusation of fleecing the 
country, he declares his regular charge was twenty 
shillings a town, including charges of living, and 
journeying thither and back again with his ossist- 
ants. He also affirms, that ho, went nowhere 
unless called and invited. His principal mode of 
discovery was, to strip the accused nersons naked, 
and thrust pins into various parts of their body, to 
discriV^^e witch’s mark, which was supposed to 
be inflicted by the Devil, as a sign of his sovereignty, 
and at which she was also said to suckle her imps. 
He also pActised and stoutly defended the trial by 
swimming, when the suspected person was wrapped 
in a sheet, having the great toes and thumbs tied 
together, and so dragged through a pond or river. 
If she sank, it was received in favour of the ac- 


ccrtninly, know before, whether your town affords 
many sticklers for such cattle, or is willing to givu 
and nllow iih good welcome &nd entertainment, as 
ith< whr r(^ b have been, 1 shall waiv your 
shire (nut as yet beginning in any part of it myself) 
and lictake me to such places where I do ann may 
punish (not only) without control, but with thanks 
and rneoiri|M*nsc. 8o I humbly take my leave, and 
rest your servant to be commanded, 

• “ Matthew Hopkins.” 

The sensible and courageous Mr. Gatil describes 
the tortures employed by this fellow as equal to any 
practised in , the Inquisition. “ Having taken the 
suspected witch, she is placed in the middle of a 
room, upon a stool or table, cross-legged, or in some 
other uneasy posture, to which, if she submits not, 
she is then bound with cords ; there she is wotched, 
and kept without ment or sleep for four-and-tweiity 
hours, for they say. they qlinll within that time see 


BUW niSB ... ...B wg, Kgn,J vay, I.IICJ H 

cused : but if the body floated, (which must have oc- her imp come and suck. A little hole is likewise 
curreu ten times for once, if it wm placed with care made in the door for the imps to come in at ; and 
on the surface of the water,) the^ccused was con- lest they should come in some less discernible 
demned. on the principle of King James, who, in shape, they that watch are taught to be ever and 
treating^f this mode of trial, lays down,, that as and anon sweeping the room ; and if they see any 
witches have renounced their baptism, so it is just spiders or flies to kill them, and if they cannot kill 
that the elenfent through which the holy rile is en- 
forced, should reject them; which is a figure of 
speechi and no argument. It was Hopkin’s custom 
to keep the poor wretches waking, in order to pr#- 
^entBtnclhi from naving encouragement from the 
DeviL and, doubtless, to put infirm, terrified over- 
watched persona in the next state to absolute mad- 
ness; ana, for the same purpose, they were dragged 


spiders or flies to kill them, and if they cannot 1 
them, they may be sure they are their imps.” 

If torture of this kind was applied to the Reverend 
Mr. Lewis, whose death ia too 'slightly announced 
By Mr. Baxter, we can conceive him, or any roan, 
to have indeed become so weary of his life os to ao- 
knoifled^e, that by means of his inips, he sunk a 


vessel, without any purpose of gradfication to be 
procured to iiimm by such iniquity. But in ano- 


last practices of keeping the accused persons wa- , _ 

king, and forcing them to walk, for the same pur- whole idle jmaginatlbn of a man 


bound; in short, something to establisli that the 
whole su^ was not the ufle imsginatlbn of a man 
who migm have been entirely deranged, and cer- 


tainly was so at the iime he m^e (£e Emission. 
ii DOW in the author’i poMeinon. Its flill frtE^ll, **'tIib Dtaeofo* Lewis WM presented to the Vicars;m of ^sn- 

— '^lueneelstelydeiiveivdtot^ diston, near ftamlington in Suflolk. 6th of May, 

where he lived almut fifty years, till executed as 
a wizard,on,uchevKlencea«weli«ve«cei>. Not- 
IMT." * * OfParlisnieaL 
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withstanding the etory of hia alleged confcaaion, he or apqatacy. If there had even existed a sect of 
defended tiimself courageously at tiis trial, and was Manicheans, who inadeit thar practice to adore we 
probably condemned rather as a rwalist and malig- Evil Principle, it may be doubted whetto ^e other 
nent, than Sn any other cause. He showed at ffie sectanes would have aepunted them al^lute out- 
execution considerable energy, and to secure that caste from thejpaleof the church; and, fortunately, 
the funeral service of the church should he said the same sentiment induced them, to lei^ with 
over his bock, he read it aloud for himself while on horror the prosecutiona against witchyraft. Thus 
the Toad^ the gibbet. the Independents when under Cromwell they at- 

We have seen that, in 1647, Hopkins* tone became tained a suprjpatjjr over the Prwbytenans who to a 
lowered, and he began to disavow some of the cm- certain point had. beennheir allm were disposed to 
cities he had formerly practisl^., AbouUthe same counteract the violence of such proceeding under 
thneL a miserable old woman had fallen into the prefonceof witchcra^.as hu been dnyen forward 
cruw hands of this miscreant near Hoxne, a village oy Ae wretched Homins, in Esse^ Norfolk, and 
in Suffolk, and had confessi^ all the usual enormi- S^olk, for thrm or four years previous to 1617. 
tics, after being without food jor resUa sufficient , The return of Charles 11. to his cro.wn and king- 
time. Her imp, she said, was call^ mn. A gen- dom, served m Lome measure to strain the genwal 
tleman in the neighbourhood, whose widow survived and whojcsalo manner in. which the laWs against 
to.authenticate the story, was so indignant, that he uatchcraf^t had been administered durmgthe warmth 
wint to the housa took the woman out of such of the civil war. The statute of the Ist of King 
inhuman hands, dismissed the witchfinderS; and Jameaneverthelw yet subsisted; nor is it in the 
after duo food and rest, the poor old woman could least likely, considenng the character of the pnnee, 
recollect nothing of the confession, but that she that he, to save the Uvea of a few old .men ffiid wo- 

S ive a favourite pullet the name of Nan. For this men, would have run the nsk of incurring the. odium 
r. Hutchinson may be referred to, who quotes a of encouraging or spwng a crime still held in hor- 
letter from the relict of the humane gentleman. ror by a great part of his sub^ts. The statute. 


was 

esteem wim mo lowmiH mio w tviiwiii, Aut. — - - - . . - . — f 

Faircloiigh of Keller, preachod before the rest on Nonsense, .it is too obvious, remained in some 
the subject of witchcraft ; and after this appearance cases predpipinant. In the year 1663, an old dame 
of inquiry, the inquisitions and executions wont on named Julian Coxe, was ranyicted chiefly on the 
as before. Kiit the popular indignation*' was so evidence of a huntsman, who declared on his oath, 
strongly excited against Hopkins, that some gen- that he laid his meyhpunds oii a hare, and, coming 
tlemen seized on him, and put him to his own fa- up to the spot where he saw them mouth her, there 
voiiritc experiment of swimmings on which, as he he found, on the other side of a bush, Juhan Coxe 
'‘it, he stood convictcckof witchcraft. 


happened to float, . 

and so the country was rid of him. Whether he 
was drowned outright or not, does not exactly ap- 

E ear, but he has had the honour to be commemorate 
V Che author of Hudibras 

" Hath not tMtf p^ent parliament < . 

A leifer to the Dovil lent, *' 

Fully ompowerud tn treat about 
Findina revolted witches out I 
And lias In not within a year 
Hang'd threeocore of them in one ahiief 
Rome only for not being drown’d 
AimI soaie for sitting above giound« 

Wluile days and nights iifion their meeches. 

Ami foolingpoin, were hang'd for witches. 

And Ifomelbr putting knavish tricks 
Upon green geese or turkey chicks ; 

Or pus that niddenly deceased 
or grwfk unnatural, as he guess'd. 

Who pro^ hiniBelf at length a witch, 

And made a rod for hia own breech.”* 


lying panting and breathle88,^in such a manner as 
to convince him that she had been the creature 
which afforded him the course. The unhappy wo- 
man was executed on this evidence. 

Two years afterward, (1664.) it is with remet we 
must quote the venerable and devout Sir Matthew 
Hafo as presiding at a trial, in conaequence of 
which. Amy Dunny and Rose Callender were hanged 
at Saint Edmondsbury. But no man. unless very 
peculiarly circumstance, can extricate himself from 
the prejudices of his nation and age. The evidence 
against the accused was laid, Ist, on the effect of 
spells used by ignorant persons to counteract the 
supposed witchcraft ; the use of which was, under 
the statute of James I., as criminal as the Bci of 
sorcery which such counter-charms were1l(t«alK to 
neutralize. 2dly, The two old women, refused even 


the privilege cf purchasing some herrings, having 

^ , expressed themselves with angry impatieffee, a child 

The .understanding reader will easily coni^ve, of the herring-merchant fell ill in conscquelkce. 
that this alteration of the current in favour of those 3dly, A cart was driven against the miserable cottage 
who disapproved of witch-prosecutions, must have of Amy Dunny. She scedd^ of course; and shortly 
received encouragement »from some quarter of after the cart— (what a good driver will scarcely 
weight and influence.; yet it may souna strangely comprehend)— stuck fast in a gate where its wheels 
enough, that this spirit of lenity should have been touched neither of tfie posts, and yet waa moved eaai- 
the result of the peculiar pnnciples of those sects- ly forward on one of the posts (by which it was not 
nans of all denominations, clus^ in general as In- impeded) being cut down. 4thly, One of the afflict- 


of that connexionijind finally combatted with and 
overcome them. The Independents were distinv 
guished by the. wildest (license in their religioua 
tenets, mixra with much that waa nofiacnBcafand 


the person so Dhnd-folded fell into the saiAe rag 
t||e couch of an unsuspected i^rson. What perl 
sealed the fate of the accus^’ was the eviaenc« w. 
the celebrated Sir Thomas Browd| **that tho fiti 


tnysUcM. TheydiMvmed even the title of a regular were natural, but heightened by the power of the 
cfoiWLtnd allowed the preaching of any one who Devil co-operating with the malice or witches;**— 
could draw toother a congregation that would sup- a strange iminion, certainly, fioAi the author of a 
port mm, or wlw was. willing, without recompense, treatise on Vulgar Errors It ' 

to miniMer to the spiritual n^sities of hia hearers. But the (brch of sdsnee was now fcirly lighted. 
Although each Iwity of diswline afforded scope and gleam^ in more than one kiiQdoni of the 
to the.wilcfo^enwnsiasm, and room for all possible world, shooting its rays on every aide, and catching 
yaneties of iroetniie, it had on the other hand, this at all. means which were calculate to increase ffie 
iRMtimable recommendation, that it contributed to illummation. The Royal Society, which had taken 



•a legal pinaecutimi wy o^^^ these tor heresy ^..«be«oouataf bItT. B»«»e.ia*'Uv«i ofBritUi Pbr- 
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dons, and g;ive a new and more rational character ' 
to the pursuits of philosophy. 

In France, where the mere will of the government 
could accomplish greater change^ the consequence 
of an enlarged apint of scientific discovery was, that 
a decisive igop was put to the witch-prosecutions, 
which had heretofore been as common in that kmg- 
dom as in England. About the ymir 1672, there was 
a funeral arrest of very many shepherds, and oth- 
ers, in Normandy, and the Parliament of l^up 
prepared to proceed in the investigation with the 
usual severity. But an order, or arrtU fironiithc 
king (Louis XlV.) with advice of his council, com- 
manding all these unfortunate persons to be ^t at 
liberty and protected, had the mo8f«salutnry eitecta 
all over the kingdom. The French Academy of 
Sciences was also founded; and, in imitation, a 
society of learned Germans established a similar 
institution at Leipsic. Prejudices, however old, were 
' overawed and controlled -much was accounted for 
on nattral principles that had hitherto been imputed 
to spiritual agency—every thing seemed to promise, 
that farther access to the secrets of nature might 
be opened to those who should prosecute their stu- 
dies experimentally and by analysis— and the mass 
of ancient opinions which overwhelmed the dprlt 
subject of which we treat, Igigan to be derided and 
rejected by men of sense and education. * 

In many cases the prey was now snatched from 
the spoiler. A pragmatical justicelof ^leace in So- 
mersetshire commenced a course sf inquiry after 
.oflenders against the statute of James I., and had 
he been allowed to prAcced, Mr. Hunt might have 

S ained a name as renowned' for witch-finding as 
lat of Mr. Hopkiiig; but his researches were stop- 
ped from higher authonty~the lives of the poor 
people arrest^ (twelve in number) were saved, and 
the country remained at quiet; thoimh the sup- 
posed witches were suffered tq live. The exomina- 
tions attest some curious particulars which may be 
found in Sadducismw Iriumphaiue : for, among 
the usual string of froward, fanciful, or, as they 
were called, afflicted children, brought forward to 
club their startings, starings, and screamings, there 
appeared also certain remarkable confessions of the 
accused, from which we learn that the Somerset 
Satan enlisted his witches, like a wily recruiting 
sergeant, with one shilling in hand, and twelve in 
promises ; that when the party of wierd-sisters pass- 
ed a |k/witch-meeting, they used the mamc words, 
7%out, Unity throughouty and ahauis and that when 
they departed, they exclaimed, Rentum^ Tormm- 
turn! m are farther informed, that hia Infernal 
Highness, on hia departure, leaves a smell, and 
that (in nurseiy-maid’s phrase) not a pretty one, 
behind him. C/oncerning this tact we nave a cu- 
rious exposition by Mr. Glanville; ''This,*' ac- 
cording to that respectable authority, '* seems to 
imply the reality of the business, those ascititious 
particles which he held together in his sensible 
shape being loosened at his vanishing, and so of- 
. .jthe nostrils by their floating and diffusing 
thenrselvesJn the open air.”* How much we are 
bound to re^t, that Mr. Justice Hunt’s sliscovefy 
“of thif hellish kind of witches,” in itself so clear 
and plain, and conatining such valuable informa- 
tion, should have been smothered by meeting with 
'opMsition an(> discouragement from some then in 
authority! 

Lord-Keeper Guilford was also a stifler of the 
proceedings against witches. Indeed, we may 
generally remark, during the latter part of the se- 
venteenth century, that where the judges were men 
of educatioa and courage, sharing in the informa- 
tion of the times, they were careful to check the 
precipitate ignorance and,prejudice of the juries, by 
giving them a more precise idea of the indifferent 
value of confessions by the accuse^ themselves, and 
of testimony derived from the pretended visions of 
those supposed to be bewitched. Where, on the 
contraiy, jud^s shared with the vulgar in their 
ideas or such fascination, or were contented to leave 
the evidence with the jury,*fearfiil to withstand the 
• Gknvilk’i GoUeetkm of Relatiouik 


frenefal cry too common en such occasions, a ver- 
dict of guilty often followed. * 

Wo are informed by Roger North, that a case of 
mis kind happened at the assizes in Eseter, where 
hiB brother, the Lord Chief- Justice, did not interfere 
with the crown trials, and the other •jpdge left for 
execution a poor old woman, condemned, as usual, 
on, her own confession, and on the testimony of a 
neighbour, who deponed that he saw a cat jump 
into the accused person’s cottage window at twi- 
light, onc*evening,*and that he verily believed the 
said cat to be the Duyil ; on which precious testi- 
mony the poor wretch was accordingly hanged. On 
another occasion, about the same time, the passions 
of the greai and Igtle vulgar were so much excited 
by the acquittal of an ai;^^ village dame whom the 
judge had taken some pains to rescue, that Sir John 
Long, a man of rank and fortune, came to the judge 
in the greatest perplexity, requesting that the Irag 
might not be permitted to return to her miscrablo 
cottagfi on his estates, since all his tenants had^ in 
that case, threatened to leave him. In compassion 
to a m>ntleman who apprehended min from a cause 
so whimsical, the dangerous old woman was ap- 
pointed to be kept by the town where she was 
acquitted, at the rate of half a crown a-wcek paid by 
the parish to which she belonged. But, behold 1 in 
the period between the two assizes. Sir John Long 
and his farmers had mustered coura^m enough to 
petition that this witch should be sent back to them 
in all hgr terrors, biHiause they could support her 
among them at a shilling a-weok cheaper than they 
were obliged to pay to the, town for iier mainte- 
nance. In a subsequent trial before Lord Chief- 
Justice North himself, that judge detected one of 
those practit^s which, it is to be feared, were too 
common at the time,*when witnesses found their 
advantage in feigning themselves bewitched. A wo- 
man, suppoBCfl to he the victim of the male sorcerer 
at the bar. vomited pins in quantities, and those 
straight, digging from thii crooked pins usually 
produced arsuch times, and less easily concealed in 
the month. The judges however, uiscovered, by 
cress-examining a candid, witness, that in counter- 
feiting her fits of convulsion,' the woman sunk her 
head on her breast, so as to take up with her lips 
the pins whiclMhe had placed ready in her stomach- 
er. The man was acquitted, of course. A frighfflii 
old hag who was present, distinguishad herseliso 
much by her benedictions on the judge, that he 
asked the cause of the peculiar interest which she 
took in the acquittal. “Twenty years ago,” said 
the poor woman, “ they would have hanged me for 
a witch, but could not; and now, but for your 
lordship, they would have murdered my innocent 
oon.”t 

Such scenes happen^ frequently on the assizes, 
while country gentlemen, like the excellent Sir Ro- 
gcvdeCoverley, retained a private share in the terror 
with which their tenants, servants, and retainers 
regarded some old Moll White, who nut the hounds 
at fault, and ravaged the fields with nail and hurri- 
canes. Sir John Reresby, after an account of a poor 
woman tried fur a witch at York, in 1686, and ac- 
quitted, as he thought very properly, process to tell 
us, that, notwithstanding, the sentinel upon the jail 
where she was confined, avowed, “ that he saw a 
scroll of paper creep froifi under the pnson-door, and 
theft change itself first into a monkey, and then into 
a turkey, which the under-keeper confirmed. This,” 
says Sir John, ** 1 have heard from the mouth of 
both, and now leave it to be believed, or disbelieved, 
as the reader maybe inclined.”t We may see that 
Reresby, a statesman and a soldier, bad not aS yet 
“plucked the old woman out of his heart.” Even 
AddisoiLfaimself ventured no farthersn his incredu- 
lity respicting this crime, than to contend, that al- 
though witchcraft might and did exist, there was no 
such thing as a modern instance competently proved. 

As late a9 1682, three unhappy women, named 
Susan Edwards, Mary Trembles, and Temperance 
Lloyd, were hanged at Exeter fqy witchcraft, and, 

t Roeer North’i Life oTLonl-Kceper GniUord. 

t Memoln of B» John Reiwbj, p. SI7. 
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usual, on their own eonftrenon. This is belieifed to ] aa usual, stood at a distance, and abused those who 

be tile laA execution of the kind in En|tland, under uttiriK to death, they said, an honest fellow 

form of judicial sentence. But the ancient suMrsti- for ridJing the parish of an accursed witch. This 
tion, so intesostiiig to vulgar credulity, like sediment abominable murder was committed 30th July, 1761. 
clearing itself from water, sunk do«^ in a deeper The repetition of such horrors, the proneness of 
shade upon the ignorant ond lowest classes of society the people to so cruel and heart-searing, a^upersti- 
in ptouoriioivos the higher regions were purified from tion, was traced by the legislature to its source, 
Its inniicnce. The populace, including the ignorant namely, the yet uAaholished statute of Janies I. Ac- 
of every class, were more enraged against witches, cordingly,bytho9thOosrgeU.cap.6,thatodioualaw 
when their passions were once excited, in proportion so long the object of horror to all ancient and pover- 
to the lenity exercised towards \ke ohjo«\8 of their ty-stricken females in the kingdom, was abrogated, 
indignation hy those who igl ministered the laws. and«all criminal procedure on the aubject of aorcery 
Several cases occurred in which the mob, impressed or witchcraft discharged in Aiture throughout Great 
with a conviction of the guilt of some destitute old Britain ; reserving for such as should pretend to the 
creatures, took the law into their own dianda, and. skill of fortiine«lelIerH, discoverers of stolen goods, 
tirocoediiig upon such evidence as Hopkins would or the like, the punishment of the correction house, 
nave had recourse to, at once, in their own appro- as due to rogues and vagabonds. Since that period, 
liension. ascertained their criiiiinaiity, and adiiiinis- witchcraft has been little heard of in England, and al- 
tered the deserved punishment. though thelieliefinitscxistence has, in remote places. 

The following instance of such illegal and inhu- survived the law that recognised the evidence of the 
man proceedings occurred at Oiikly, near lH'dford, crime, and assigned its puniahmeiit— yetsurlpfaithis 
on the I2th July, 17U7. There was one wutnau, gradually becoming forgotten since the rabble have 
upwards of GO years of age, who, being under an , been deprived of all pretext to awaken it by their 
imputation of witchcraft, was desirous to escape own riotous proceedings. Some rare instances have 
from BO foul a suspicion, and to conciliate the good- occurred of attempts similar to that for which Col- 
will of her neighbours, hy allowing tliem to duck her. fey^ suffered t and I observe one is preserved in that 
The parish officers so far consented to their humane ciinuus register of kne^fvledge, Mr. Hone’s Popular 
experiment as to promise the poor woman a guinea Amitscnfpnls, froni*which it appears, that as late as 
if she should clear herself by sinking. I'ho iinfortu- the end of last century this brutality was practised, 
natc object was tiivl up in a wet slutet, her thumbs though hoppfiy Without loss of life, 
and great toes were bound together, her can torn off. The Irish statute against witchcraft still exists, aa 
and fill her apparel scarcliecl fur pins; for .there is an t would seem. Nothing occurred in that kingdom 
idea that a single pin spoils the operation of the which rccnmniendcd its be>ng lornially annulled i 
charm. She was then dragged through the river but it is considered ns. obsolete, and should so wild 
Ouse by a rope tied round hor middle. Unhappily a thinjg be attempted in the iJtesent day^ no proce- 
fur the p^ior woman, her body lluate^, though her dure, it is certain, would now bo permitted to lie 
head remain^ under waters The experiment was upon it. 

made three Uimts with the same effect. The cry to If anv thing were wanted to confirm the general 
hang or drown the witch then became general ; and proposition, that the epidemic terror of witchcraft 
as site lojr half dead on the bank, they loaded the increases and becomes general in proportion to the 
wriitch with rcpruachst, and hnnily/orhorc blows, increase of prosecutions against witches, it would be 
A single humane byainiider took her fart, and cx- sufficient to quote certain extraordinary occurrences 
posed himself to rough usage for doing so. Luckily, in New-England. Only a brief account can be here 


one of the mob themselves at length suggested the given of the dreadful hallucination under which the 
additional experiment of weighing the witch against colonists of that province were for a time deluded 
the Church Bible. I’he friend of huiiinnity caught and oppresK'd by a strange contagious terror, and 


at this means of escape, supporting^ he proposal by how suddenly and singularly it was cured, even by 
the Biasgeriiig argument, that the Scripture, being its own excess ; but it is too strong evidence of the 
tne wora of liiniseif, must outweigh iieceHSurily imaginary character of this hideous disorder, to be 
all the operations or vassals of the Devil. The rea- altogether suppressed. S 

soiling was received aa conclusive, the more readily New-England, as is well known, was Copied 
as it proiiiised a new species of aniiiseinent. . The mainly by emigrants who had been disgusted with 
woman was then weighed against a Church Bible of the government of Charles 1. in church ^nd state, 
twelve pounds jockey weight, and ns she was con- previous to the great Civil War. Many of the mere 
aiderably preponderant, was dismissed with honour, wealthy settlers were Presbyterians and Calvinists ; 
Bur many of the moll counted her acquittal irregular, others, fewer in number, and less influential from 
and would have had the poor dame drowned or their fortune, were Quakers, Anabaptists, or mem- 
hanged on the result of hcrVuckitig, as the more au- here of the other aects, who were included under the 
theiiticLsricciea of trial. , • general name of Independenta. The Calvinists 


At length, a similar piece of inhumanitv, w'hich brought with theifl the same zeal for religion and 
had a very dinerent conclusion, led to the nnal abo- strict morality which every where diatiimishcd 
lition of the statute of James I., os aflfording coun- them. Unfortunately, they were not wise a^r4ing 
tenancefor such brutal proceedings. An aged pauper, to their zeal, but entertained a proneness to believe 
named Osborne, and his wife, who resided near ifi auperqatiiral and direct personal intfircourae be- 
Tring, in Staffordshire, fell under the sus|iicion of tween the Devil and his vassals— an error to which, 
the mob on account of supposed witchcraft. The as we have endeavoured to ahnw, their brethcen in 
over8e4$.r8 of the rioor, understanding that the rabble Europe had, from the beginning been peculiarly 
entertained a purpose ofeswiniming these infirm subject. In a country imperfecS^ cultivated, ^nd^ 
creatures, which indeed they had expressed in Ofsoit where the partially improved spots wereimbosomed 
of procla.inatipii, endeavoured to oppose their puipoae in inaccessible forests, inhabited by numerous tribes 
by aecunng the unhappy couple in«the v«stry-room, of savajms, it was natural that a dispoaition to auper- 
which they bamcod^. They were unable, however, atition should rather gain than lose gremnd, and thifc 
to protect them in the manner they intended. The to other dangers and norrora with which they were 
moll forced the. door, seized the accused, and w'ith surrounded, the coloniata should have ^ded rears of 
ineffable brutality continued dragging the wretches the Devil, not merely aa the Evil Principle tempting 
through a . ' of water till the woman lost her life, human nature to sin, and thus endangering our sal- 


uestji^ to inflict death and torture upon children and others. 
The first caacfwhich I observe, was that of fou 
children of a person called John Gioodwin, 

The eldest^ a girl, had quarrelled with thd 

of the family about some linen which was miasin^ 
The mother of the laundress, an ignorant, testy, ani 
choleric old Irishwomah, scolded the accuser ; am 


imuder, wont anions the spectators, and 
money for the sport be had sli4wn them ! 'I'tie me 
of the other victim was with great di|^culty saved. 
Three men were tried for thoir share in this inhuman 
^metion. Only one of them, named Colley, was con- 
^vemned and hanged. When he came lo execution, 
fha rabble, instead of crowding round the gallows 
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shortly after, the elder Goodwin, her siater, and two 
brothers were seized with such stranRO diseases, that 
all their neighbours concluded they were bewitched. 
They conducted themselves ns those supposed to 
suffer under maladies created bv such influence were 
accustcmie^ to do. They stiffened their necks so 
hard at one time that the joints could not be moved : 
at another time their necks utpre so flexible and 
sdpplc, that it seemed the bone was dissolved. They 
had violent convulsions, in which their jaws supped 
with the force of a spring-trap set fur vermin. Their 
limbs were curiously contisrteil, and to thpsa who 
had a taste for the marvellous, sia'ined entinny dis- 
located and displaced. Amid these distortions, they 
cried out against the poor old woi^an, whose nanie 
was Glover, allemiig that she was in presence with 
them, adding to their torments. The tniflcrable Irish- 
woman, who hardly could speak the English lan- 
guage, repeated her Pater Noster and Ave Maria 
like a good Catholic; but there were some words 
whicb she had forgotten. She was therefore suppo- 
sed to be unable to pronounce the whole consistent- 
ly and corTcctly-*and condemned and executed ac- 
cordingly. 

But the children of Goodwin found the trade they 
were engaged in to be too profitable to he laid §side, 
and the elde.st, in particulqif, continued all the exter- 
nal signs of witchcraft and possession. • Some of 
these were excellently calculated to flatter the self- 
opinion and iircjudices of theCulfiniA ministers, by 
whom she was attended, and acqprdiiigly bear in 
their very front thu character of studied and volunta- 
ry imposture. The foutig woman, acting, as was 
supposed, under the influence of the Devil, rend a 
Giiaker treatise wilb case and apparent sntisfaetion ; 
—hut a book written against the poor inoflensivc 
Ji'riends, the Devil would not allow his victim to 
touch. She could look on a Church of Flngland 
.Prayer-hook, and rtiad the portions of Senpture 
which it contains, without difliciiUy or impediment ; 
—but the spirit which possessed 'her threw her into 
fits if she attempted to rend the same Srriptures 
from the Bible, as if the awe which it is supposed 
the fiends entertain for Holy Writ, depended, not on 
the meaning of the words, hut the arrangement of 
the page, and the type in which they were printed. 
This singular species of flattery was designed to cap- 
tivate the clergyman through his professional opin- 
ioM;— others were more strictly personal. The 
alifi^OT fiamsel seems to have been somewhat of 
the nuinour of the Inamorato of Messrs. Smack, 
Pluck, Catch, and Company, and had, like her, 
merry i(b well as melancholy fits. She often ima- 
gined that her attendant spirits brought her a hand- 
some pony to ride off with them to their rendezvous. 
On such occasions she made a spring iipward.s, as if 
to mount her horse, and then, still seated on lier 
chair, mimicked with dexterity and agility the mo- 
tions of the animal pacing, trotting, and galloping, 
like a child on the nurse’s Knee ; but when she can- 
tered Jn this manner up stairs, she affected inability 

• dnter the clerayman’s study, and when she was 
pulled int0 it by force, used to become quite well, and 
t tend up as a rational being. “ Reasonsiwere ^en 
for thfb,” says the simple minister, ’* that seem more 
kind than tnie.” ^Shortly after this, she appears to 
haveireated tlje poor divine with a species of 8#eef- 
ness and attbntien, which gave him greater embar- 
rassment than her former violence. She used to 
break in upon him at his studies to importune him 
to come down stairs, and thus advantaged doubtless 
the kingdom of Satan W the interruption of his 
pursuits. At length, the Goodwins were, or appear- 
ed to be, tured. But the example had been given 
and caught, and the blood of poor Dame Glover, 
which had been the introduction to this tale of a 
hobby-horse, was to be the forerunner of new atro- 
cities, and fearfully more mera^ follies. 

This scene opened by the illness of two girls, a 
daughtqy and niece of Mr. Parvis, the minister of 
Salem, who fell under an affliction aimilar to that of 
the Goodwins. Their months were stoppi^ their 
throats choke^ their limbs racked, thorns were 
stuck into their fleabi and pina were ejected from 


their stomachs. An Indian and his wife, servant 
of the family, endeavouring, hy some spell of their 
own, to discover by whom the fatal cliarin had been 
iiiipusud on their master's children, draw themselves 
under suspieion, and were hanged. Tlie judges and • 
juries persevered, eneouraged by the discovery of 
these poor Indians' guilt, and hopiig$ they might 
thus expel from the colony the authors of^uch prac- 
tu«s. They acted, says Mather, the liistoriiiii, under 
a conscientious wish to do justly; but the cases of 
witchcraft and pJSsession inerens^ ii.s if they wore 
transnuttid by (‘ontauiun, and the siiine sort of spec- 
tral evidt>nce being received which had occasioned 
the condemnation of the Indian woman Tiiii, beeanio 
generally diital. yhe afllicted persons failed not to 
see the spectres, as they were termed, of thu persons 
by whom they were tormented. Against this spccieK* 
of evidence no a/ibi could be offered, hecaiiao it woe 
ailmitted, ns we have said elsiiwhcre, that tho^eal 
persons of the accused were not there present ; and 
everything rested upon, the assumption that the af- 
flictikl persons were telling the tnuh, since their evi- 
dence could not be redargut^d. These spectres were 
generally represented as offering their viciiins a book, 
on signing which, they would, be freed from their 
torments. Boinetimes the Devil appeared in person, 
and added his own eloquence to move thu afllicted 
persons to consent. 

At first, as seems natural enough, the poor and 
iniseruble alone were involved ; hut presently, when 
such qyidenco was admitted as iiicoiitrovertihle, the 
afflicted began to see the sjiectriil appearances of 
persons of higher co.ridition, and of irrepronchabio 
lives, some of whom were arrested, borne made their 
escape, while several were executed. The more 
that siiflerei, the greater became the number of af- 
flicted persons, and ^lu, wider and the more nume* 
rous were the denunciations against supposed witch- 
es. The accused, were of oil ages. A child of fivo 
years old was indicted by sonic of the afflicted, who 
imagined timy saw this juvenile wizard active in 
tormenting Them, and appealed to the mark of little 
teeth on their bodies, where they stated it had bitten 
them. A poor dog was also hanged, as having been 
alU^^ed to be busy in this infernal persecution. 
These gross insults on common reason occasioned 
a revulsion \m public feeling,, but not tilj many lives 
had been sacrificed. By this means nineteen nicn 
and women were executed, besides g stout- htwecT 
man, named Cory, who refused to plead, and was 
accorrhngly pressed to death, according to the old 
law. On this horrible occasion, a circumstance took 
place dismisting to humanity, which must yet be 
told, to snow how superstition can steel the heart of 
a man against the misery of his fellow-creature. The 
dying man, in the mortal agony, thrust out his 
tonrae, which the Sheriff crammed with his cano 
back again into his fnouth. Eight persons were 
eondemned, besides those who had actually suffer- 
ed ; and no less than two hundred were in prison 
and under examination. 

Men began then to ask whether the Devil might 
not artfully deceive the afflicted into the, accusation 

anS fiends in the resemblance of Clamcles^persons, 
as engaged in the tormenting of their diseasra conn- 
t^folk. This argument was by no means incon- 
sistent wkh the neliei in witchcraft, and was tho 
nfforfi readily listened to on that account. Besideis 
men found that no rank or condition could save 
them frefh th^danger of this horrible accusation, if 
they continued to encourage the witnesses in such 
an unlimited course as had hitherto been granted to 
them. Influenced by these reflections, the settlers 
awoke as from a dream, and the voice of the public, 
which had so lately demanded vengeance on all who 
were mispocted of sorcery, began now, on the other 
hand, to lament the emision of blood, under the 
strong suspicion flist part of it at least had been in- 
nocently taid unjustly sacrificed. In Mather's own 
langusge. which we use as that of a man deeply 
convinced of the reality of the enma 'emrio^VM 
showed that the more were apprehended, the nfflre 
were still afflicted by Satan, and the number of 
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confessions increasing, did but increase the nnihber 
of the accused, and the execution of some made way 
to the apprehension of others. For still the afflicted 
complained of being tormented by new objects, as 
the former were removed, do that some^f those that 
were concerned grew amazed at the number and 
condition of t^ose that werd accused, and feared 
that SataVi, " * 


acquaintance with the slender foundation on which 
Boetiua and Buchanan reared the early pan of their 
histories, may greatly incline us to doubt whether a 
king named Duifiis ever reigned in Scotland, and 
stilfmorc whether he died by the agency of a gang 
of witches, who inflicted torments upov ah image 
made in his name, for the sake of compassing his 


that Satan, by his wiles, had inwrapped innocent death. In the tale dt Macbeth, which is another early 
neraons under the imputation of that crime ; and at instance of Demonology in Scottish history, the 

; j .L . _ weird-sisters, who were the original prophetesses, 

appeared to the usuiper in a dream, and are de- 
scribed as rote, or siltyls, rather than as witches, 


last, as was evidently seen, there must be a stop 
put, or the generation of the kingdom of Qbd would 
tall under condemnation.’’* ^ 

The prosecutions were, therefore, suddenly stop- 
ped, the prisoners dismisstnl, the condemned pardon- 
ed, and even those who had confessed, the number 
of whom was very extraordinary, were pardoned 

among others : and the author we have just quoted 
thii^ records the result “ When this prosecution 


though Shakspeare has stamped the latter charac- 
ter indelibly upon them. 

One of the earliest real cases of importance 
founded upon witchcraft, was, like those of the 

Dutchess of Gloucester, and others in the sister 

country, mingled with an accusation of a political 


ceMed, the Lord so chained up Satan, that the af- nature, which,, rather than the sorcerv, brought the 
flictod grew presently well. The accused were ge- culprits to their fate. The Earl of Mar, brother of 
nerally quint, and for five years there was ini’ such Jame^II. of Scotland, fell under the King’H sus- 
inolestation among us.” picioiif for consulting with mritches and sorcerers 

To this it may he added, that the congregation of how to shorten the king’s days. On such a charge. 
Salem compelled Mr. Parvis, in whose family the very inexplicitly stated, the unhappy Mar was bled 
disturbance had hcgiin, and wiio, they alleged, was tp death in his own lodgings, without either trial or 
the person by whom it was most hcrcely driven on in conviction ; immediatcFy afti 


the commencement, to leave his settlement among 
them. Such of the accused ns had confessed the 
nets of witcheraft imputed to tliem, generally denied 
and retracted their confi^ions, asserting them to 
have been made under fear of torture, influence of 
persuasion*, or other circumstances exclusive of their 
free will. Several of the judges and jurors concern- 
ed in the sentence of those who were executed, pub- 
lished their penitence for their rashness in convicting 


, after which catastrophe, 
twelve women of obsciy’c rank, and three or four 
wizards, hr warlocks as they were termed, were 
burned at Rdmburgh, to give a colour to the Earl’s 
guilt. 

In the year noble matron fell a victim to a 
similar charge. 


E7t a noDie matron leii a victim to a 

This was Janet Douglas, Ladv 

Glanimis, who, with her sonther second husbanJi 
and several others, stood accused of attempting 
James’s life by poison, with a vifw to the restoration 
. of the Douglas family, of which Lady Glnnirnis’s 

. ,, ohser^ brother, the Karl of Angus, was the head. She died 

ved, during the rest of his life,* the anniversary or much pitied by the people, who seem to have 
the first execution as a day of solerimjast and hu- thought the articles against her forged for the pur- 


, these unfortunate persons ; and one of^he judges, a 
man of the most importance* in the colony; ' — 


niiiiation for his own share in the transaction. Even 
the barbarous Indians Here struck, with wonder at 
the infatuation '^^he English colonists bn this oc- 
casion, and drew ofea^abtj^eous comparisons he- 
tv^feu them and thpFronch';%niong whom, as they 
remarked, ” the Great Spirit sends no witches.” 

The system of witchcraft, as believed irf Scotland, 
must next claim our attention; as uiflerent in 
, soige rcspectgjfrom that of England, and subsisted 
to a later peivod, and was prOTccuted with'^much 
more seventy. 


LETTER IX. 

Smrtiflh Triiibi— Knrl of Mnr— r..ady Glammii— William Bartim— 
Witchc* of AuMeariie— Their Uitea an<l Giiarmii— 'nM*ir Tninit- 


pose of taking her life ; her kindred, and very name, 
being so obnoxious to the king. , 

Previous to this lady’s execution there would ap- 
pear to have been hut few prosecuted to death on the 
score of witchcraft, although the want of the jiisti- 
riary records of that period leaves us in uncertainty. 
But, in the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the 
sixteenth centuries, when such charges grew gene- 
ral over Europe, cases of the kind occurred verv 
often in Scotland, and, as we have alreadyjoticeg, 
were sometimes of a peculiar character. Tlihre is, 
indeed, a certain monotony in most tales of the 
kind. The vassals are usually induced to sell them- 
selves at B small price to the Author of ill, who, 
having commonly to do with women, drives a vefV 
hard bargain. On the contrary, when he was pleased 
to enact the female on a similar occasion, he brought 
his gallant, one William Barton, a fortune of no less 


ds; which, even supposing it to 

to avoid fiiture Aniioyanco and r«raccutjon-F.xamination by V'” denomination of coin^ was a 

Pricking -TlwModo of judicial Procedure a*ainatwucbe*,an«l very liberal endowment, compared with his nig- 
Natijra^of the >Ividpnce "l^miMibicM^n^a^pfior to Arciumj, garilly conduct towards the fair scx on such^p oc- 

n* .... casion. Neither did he pass false coin on this ocCB- 

siqn, but, on the contrary, generously gaice Barton a 
mark, to Virep the fifteen pounds whole. In observ- 
ing on Satan’s conduct in this matter, Master 
^rge Sinclair observes, that*’it is fortunater the 


and loft the Acciia^ no Cliarice of Eecape— The fluiieratition of 
the Sciittuh Cleigr in King James VI. ’s Time led them, liko 
tlieir Sovereign, to encourage WitRli-Pmseniitions— Case of 
Bessie Graham— Supposed Conspiracy to Shipwreck JaiiU’s in 
his Voyara to Denmark— MeetinKS ot the Witches, and Rites 
perfbrmed to accomplish tlieir Purposo—Tnal of Margaret Bar 
clay in ISi^Cnse of Major Weir— Sir John Clerk among the 
Bret who dorhned acting na Commiiisioiier on the Trial of a 
Witch— Paisley and Piltenwociff Witclios— A riusccution in 
Caitlinesspravontcd hythelnterfiironnpofthe King's A&vodhte 
in 1719— The last Sentence of Death fur Witeberart pronounceil 
in Scotland in 17S9— Remains of the WitrhfSuperatition— Cose 
of suppotod Wifthcraft. lelaiod ftom the Author'a own Know- 
la^, wUohlook place so late lu isoo. 

Foa many years the Scottish nation had been re- 
markable for a credulous belief in witchcraft .and 


inftny is but seldom permitted to bribe so high, (as 
15/. Scots,) for were this the case, lie might fend 
few men or women capable of resisting his munifi- 
cence., I look upon this as one of the most severe 
reflections on our forefathers’ poverty which is ex-, 
unt. 

In many of*the Scottish witches’ trials, as to the 
description of Satan’s Domdaniel, and tR^ Sabbath 

— — - - — _ which he there celebrates, the northern superstition 

repeat^ exaninfes were supplied^ by the aiynal^of Rgi^s with that of England. But some of the con- 
................ ... 1 ... ......... .• fpRgjQng depart from the monotony of repetition, and 

add Borae more fanciful circumstances than occur in' 


sanguinary executions on this sad acciisatiim. Our 
...en calm, the ene 


thor.* 


A BcaloiM au- 
Bacmeof^M^ 

roSiMTaVSher Inv^^ mdJLhat. on thn’w1mlel%io mat- 

— . 1 = «... temper of the tiinea conei 

toleet moderated in 
than lua the nek of 


waa ended too abrupt^. . BuV the temper 
^Mod, he admlta nendidlr, that it ia bettt-r b 
matten ca|W. and to let the guilty eieope. 


the general case.' Isobel Oowdie’a confession, al- 
ready mentioned, is extremely minute, and some 
part of it at least may be quotM, as there are other 
passages not very edifying. The witches of Aul- 
dearn^ according to this penitent, were so nume- 
rous, that they were told on into aviada, or ooviMh 
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as, they were termed, to each of which were ap- 
minted two officers. One of these was called the 
Maiden of the Covino, and was usually, like Tam 
O’Shanter’s Nannie, a girl of personal attractions, 
whom Satan placed beside himself, and treated 
with a narticular attention, which greatly provoked 
the spite of the old hags, who felt themselves in- 
sulted by the preference.* When assembled, they 
dug up graves, and possessed memselves of the 
carcasses, (of unchristened* infanta in particular,) 
whose joints and members they used in their mamc 
unguents and salves. When they desired to secure tor 
their own use the crop of some neighbour, tlu^ mode 
a pretence of ploughing it with a yoke of paddocks. 
These foul creatures drew the plough, which was 
held by the Devil himself. The pluflgh harness and 
soams were made of quicken grass, the sock and 
coulter wore made out j)f a rigleii’s horn, and the 
covine attended on the operation, praying the l>evil 
t to transfer to them the fruit of the ground so tra- 
versed^and leave the proprietors nothing but thistles 
and bners. The witches* sports, with their clhn 
archery, I have already noticed, (page 46.) They 
entered the house of the Earl of Murray himself, and 
such other mansions as were not fenced against 
them by vigil and prayer, and feasted on the provi* 
sions they found there. " 

As these witches were th« coiintrywomqn of the 
weird sisters in Macbeth, the reader may be desirous 
to hear some of their spells, and ^f tflie poety by 
which they were accompanied and enforced. They 
used to hash the llesh of an unclfristcnod child, 
•mixed with that of dogs and sheep, and place it in 
the house of those whom they devoted to destruc- 
tion in body or good^ saying, or singing,— 

** We put thin intill tliiH hame. 

In iiur L<ml the Devil'e iminc : 

• The lint haiutii that hnnillo tlipe, 

Durn'd and scalded may they be I 

. We will destroy IwMisuii and hald. 

With the siimp and nolt into thu fauld : 

And htlle sail cMiino to thn fore, 

Of all Uio rest vf the little stura P* 

Metamorphoses were, according to Isobel, very 
common among fhem, and tho forms of crows, cats, 
hares, and other animals, were on such occasions 
assumed. In the hare shape Isobel herself had a 
bod adventure. She had been sent by the Devil to 
Aiildcarne, in that favourite disguise, with some 
mesfuige^o her neighbours^ but had the misfortune 
to meiiPeter Papfuy of Kilhill’s servants going to 
labour, having his hounds with them. The hounds 
sprung oHithe disguised witch, " And I,*’ says Iso- 
bel« “ run a very long time, and being hard pressed, 
was forced to take to niy own house, the door being 
open, and there took refuge behind a chest.** But 
the hounds came in, and took tho other side of the 
chest, 80 tha^ Isobel only escaped by getting into 
another house and gaining time to say the disen- 
chanting rhyme « 

^ “ Haro, hare, God w>n(l then carol 
m I am in a liare’e likenoM now ; 

But I aliall Iw woman even now— 

Haro, Iwro, God icnil thee cam I” ^ '* 

Such tccidents, she aiid, were not uncommon, 
and the witches wercssotnetimes bitten by the dogs, 
of which the marine remained after their restoratioh 
^0 hignan snapA But none had been killed on such 
occasions. 

The ceremonial of the Sabbath meetings was very 
strict. The foul fiend* was very rigid in exacting 
tlte most ceremonious attention from His votaries, 
and the title of Lord when addressed by them. 
Sometimes, however, tho weird sisters, when whis- 
pering among themselves, irreverently spoke of their 
sovereign by the name of Black John ; upon such 
occasions, the fiend rushed on them like a school- 

• This word Covtnc scemt hi aiiroify a wlhdivnion, or aquad. 
The tnro near llic fnmt of an ancient ea>tld waa rallcfl tho Co- 
Vine tree, pp^My becauNethel.unl received hie company tbero: 

^ He in T.nnf ofthe huntint horn. 

Ami Kinaofrho Coviiie tree ; 

He’i urell loo'd in llie western waten. 

But best of his oin nuDiiM." 
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masier who surprises hisi>upil6 in delict, and beat 
and buffeted them without mercy or discMtiom say- 
ing, ** I ken weel enough what ye are saying of me.** 
Then might bo seen the various temjaera of those 
whom he cuiimanded. -Alexander Elder in Earl- s 
sMt, ufien fell under his lord's displeasure for ne- 
glect of duty, and being weak and fimple, could 
never defend himself save with tears, cried; and en- 
treaties for mercy ; but some of the women, accord- 
ing to Isobel Gpwdic's confession, had more of the 
spirit which animated the old dame of Kellybum 
Braes. Margaret Wilson in Auldearne would *' de- 
fend herself finely," ahd make her hands ssve her 
head, after the old Scottish manner. Bessie Wilson 
could o1b(^ sneak very crustily with her toiigiu!, 
and belled the eat * with the Devil stoutly. The 
others chiuAy took refuge in crying “pity ! mercy !’* • 
and such Iikt\ while Satan kept beating them with 
wool cards, and other sljarp scourges, without lit- 
tcndiAg to their entreaties or cumplaiiits. There 
were attendant devils and iinps^ who served the 
wntches. They were usually distinguished by their 
liveries, which were sad-diin, griisa-grccn, sea- 
green,, and yellow. Tho witches were taught to call 
these imps by names, some of which mignt belong 
to humanity, while others had a diabolical soumf. 
These were Robert tho Jakis, Saunders the Red 
Reaver, Thomas the Feary, Swein, an old Scandi- 
navian Diierg probably ; the Roaring Lion, Thief of 
Hell, Wair-iipon-HcrscIf, MacKfteler, Robert tho 
Rule, IJendrie Craig, and Rorie. These names, odd 
and undouth enough, are better imagined at least 
than those which Hopkins contrived for the imps 
which he discovered— such as By waeket,Pcck-in-thc- 
Crown, 8ack-and-Sugar, News, Vinegar-Toni, and 
Orizidl Grcfxligiit, the broad vulgarity of which epi- 
thets shows what a flat imagination he brought to ^ 
sujmort his impudent fictions. 

The Devil, who commanded the fair sisterhood, 
being fond of mimickiiig the forms of the Christian 
church, u«cd to rebaptizo lhe witches with their 
blood, and iie Ifis own great name. I'he proud sto- 
mached Mnroaret W'ilson, who scorned to take a 
blow iiiiropaid, even from Satan hiiiiself^as called 
Pick le-nea rest- the- Wind t her compeer, Bessie Wil- 
son, was Throw-thc-Cornyard ; Klspct Nishe’s was 
Bessie Bald : Bgssic Hay's nickname was, Able-and- 
Stout, and Jane Mairten, the Maiden of the Covina, 
was called Owcr-tlie- Dike- with-it. , • 

Isobel took upon herself, and imputed to her sis 
tors, as already mentioned, the death of sundry per- 
sons shot with elf-arrows, becaiiso they had omitted 
to bless themselves as the aerial flight of the hags 
swept pass thcm.t She had herself the temerity to 
shoot at the Laird of Park as he was riding through 
a forr), but missed him, through the influence of too 
ninning stream perhaps, for which she thanks God 
in her confession ; and adds, that at the time, she 
received a ftrcni cufl' from Bessie Hay for her awk- 
wardness. They devoted tho male children of this 
gentleman (of the well-known family of Gordon of 
Park, I presume) to wasting illness, by the following 
lines, placing at the same time in the fire figures com- 
posed of clay mixed with paste, to represent the 
jecl 

" W» put thin water amonf Uiia mod, 

Forluna ilwininft ami ill heal ; 

VTe |tut it inti> UM^ra. 

Talnirn lliPin up lloofc and atoitr.f 
• • That they hn bumed wHh our will, 

UkoaDyatikhlcfifDakUo.*' 

Such was^the Iln|m1ar confession of Isobel Gow- 
die, made voluntanly, it would seem, and without 
compulsion of any kind, judicially authenticaiod by 
the subscription of the notary, clergymen, and gen- 
tlemen present : adhered to after their separate aieU, 
aa they ^ called, of examination, and containing 
no variety or contradiction in its details. Whatever 
might be her state of mind in other remets, she 
seems to have been perfectly conscious of tho peril- 
ous consoqucilBo of her disdosiires to her own per- 
son. " I do not deserve,** says she, " to be aeatea 

tSfwp. 99. t Pininf. ... .. 

$ We ahmikl road, peiiitiis, *' limb and lire.** 

• Slubbla 
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here at eaee and unharmed, but rather to be etrotched 
on an iren rack : nor cun my crimes be atoned for 
were I to be drawn asunder by wild horses.” 

It only aemains to suppose, that this wretched 
creature was under the *dominion of»Bome peculiar 
specie's of lunacy, to which a full perusal of her con- 
firasion miffht perhaps ffuide a medical person of 
judgineAt, and experience. Her case is interesting, 
as throwing upon the rites and ceremonies of the 
Scottish witches a light which we seek in vain cl8e> 
where. c , . 

Other unfortunate persons were betrayed to their 
own reproof by other means than the derangement of 
mind, which seems to have operated on Isobef Gowdie. 
Some, as we have seen, endeavoured taescape from 
the charge of witchcraft, by admitting an intercourse 
with the fairy people; an excuse whi^h was never 
admitted as relevant. Others were subjected to cruel 
*Artures, by which oiir ancestors thought the guilty 
might be brought to confession, but which fiR; more 
frequentlv compelled the innocent to Ijcar evidence 
against themselves. On this subject the celebrated 
Sir George Mackenzie, “• that noble wit of Scotland,” 
as he is termed by Dryden, has some most judicious 
reflections, which we shall endeavour to abstract, ns 
the result of the experience of one, who, in his ca- 
pacity of Lord Advocate, had often occasion to con- 
duct witch-trials, and who, not doubting the exist- 
ence of the crime, was of opinion, that, on account 
of its very horror, it required the clearest and most 
strict probation. 

,He first insists on the groat improbnbiKtv of the 
Fiend, without riches to bestow, and avowedly sub- 
jected to a higher power, being able to enlist such 
iiumbcrH of recruits,, and the little advantage which 
he himself would gain by doing so. ^nt, 2(lly, sajrs 
Mackenzie, ” the persons qjrdinarily accused of this 
crime, arc boor ignorant men^ or else women, who 
understand not tno nature of what they arc accnised 
of ; and many mistake their own fears and apprehen- 
sions for witchcraft, jof which 1 shall give two in- 
stances. One, of a door weaver, wkQ; after he had 
confessed witchcraft, being asked how he saw the 
devil, made answer, ' Like flics dancing about the 
candle.' Another, of a woman, who asked serionslv 
when she was accused, if a woman might be a witch 
and not know it ? And it is dangerous that persons, 
of all others the most simple, shotbd be tried for a 
#rime of all others the most mysterious. .Scily, 
These poof creatures, when they are defamed, be- 
come so confounded with fear, and the dose prison 
in which they are kept, and so starved for want of 
meat and drink, either of which wants is enough to 
disarm the strongest reason, that hardly wiser and 
more serious people than they would escape distrac- 
tion ; and when men are confounded with fear and 
approhension, they will imagine things the most ri- 
diculous and absurd,”— of which in.<itances arc given. 
4th]y, ” Moat of these p<)or creatures are tortured by 
their keepers, who, being persuaded they do**God 
good se^ice, think it their duty to vex and torment 
poor prisoners delivered up to them, ns rebels to 
heaven and enemies to men ; snd I know,” (continues 
Sir George,) ” ex cerHakima acientui, that most of all 
that ever were taken were tormented in this man- 
ner,, and this usage was the ground of all their con- 
feMion ; and albeit the poor miscreants cannot prove 
this usage, the actors being the only witnesses, yet 
the bidgc should be jealbus of it, as that which did 
at first elicit the confession, ami for fear Nif •which 
they dare not, retract it.” Btnly, This learned author 
gives us, an instance, how these unfortunate crea- 
tures might be reduced to confession, by the very 
infamy which the accusation cast upon them, and 
which was sure to follow, condemning them for lift 
to Q state of necessity,, misery, and suspicion, such 


knew she would starve, for no person thereafter 
would either give her meat or lodging, and that all 
men would beat her and hound dogs at her, and that 
therefore she desired to be out of the world; where- 
upon she wept most bitterly, and upon her knees 
calleii God to witness to what she said. Another 
old me, that she was afraid the devilcwoUld chal- 
lenge a right to W, after she was said to be his ser- 
vant, and would haunt her, as the minister said, 
when he was deBiring*her to confess, and therefore 
she desired to die. And really ministers are oft- 
times indiscreet in their zeal to have poor creatures 
to dbnfess in this; aifu 1 recommend to judges, that 
the wisest ministers should be sent to them, and 
those who are sent should be cautious in this parti- 
cular.”* • 

As a corollary to this affecting story, I may quote 
the case of a woman in Lauder jail, who lay thcro 
with other females on a charge of witchcraft. Her 
companions in prison were omudged to die^ and she 
too had, by a confession as full as theirs, given her- 
«clf up as guilty. She, therefore, sent for tnb niinis- 
cr of the town, and entreated to be put to death with 
the others who bad been appointed to suffer upon the 
next Monday. The clergyman, however, an well as 
others, had adopted a strong persuasion that this con- 
fession was made up in the pride of her heart, for 
the desinictiou of,heiyown life, and had no founda- 
tion in truth. We give the result of the minister’s 
words : , , 

'* Therefore much pains was taken on her, by mi- 
nisters and others, on Saturday, Sunday, and Mon- 
day morning, that she might resile from that confes- 
sion, which was suspectea to be but a temptation of 
the Devil, to destroy both her soul and body ; yea, it 
was charged home upon her*()y the ministers, that 
there was just ground of jealousy that her confes- 
sion was not sincere, and she was charged hefpro 
the TiOrd to declare the truth, and not to take her 
blood upon her own head. Yet she stiffly adhered to 
what she had said, and cried alwavs to be put away 
with the rest. Wliereiipon, on Monuay morning, being 
called before the judges, and confessing before them 
what she had said, she was found guilty, and con- 
demned to die with the rest that same day. Being 
carried forth to tlie place of execution, she remained 
silent during the first, second, and third prayer, and 
then perceiving that there roinaincd no more., but to 
rise and go to the stake, she lifted up her body, and 
with a loud voice cried out, ' Now, all you that see 
me this day, know that I am now to die witch 
by iny own confession, and I free nil men, espeeially 
the ministers and magistrates, of the guilt of iny 
blood. I take it wholly upon myst'lf— rtly blood bo 
upon mv own head ; and ns I must make answr to 
the God of heaven presently. 1 declare I am as free 
of witchcraft as any child ; nut being delated by a 
malicious woman, and put in prison under the name 


wHingly exchange 

lowever painful. ' 


for a idiort death, 

” 1 went when I was a Justice-deput to examine 
some women who had confessed judicially, and one 
of them, who was a silly creaturep told me under 
secresi^ that the had not confessed because she 
was guilty, but being a poor creature who wrought 
for her meat, And being defamed for a witch, she 


Whichriamcntanle siory, as it did thra astonish all 
the spectators, none of which could restMiin them- 
selves from tears ; so it may*be to all a demonstra- 
tion of Satan’s subtlety, whose is still to de- 
stroy all, partly by tempting many to pretkin^tioA, 
and some others to despair. These things to be of 
truth, are attested by an eye and ear-witness who is 
yet alive, a faithful minister of the g 08 pel.”t It is 
strange the inference does not seem to have been 
deduced, that as one woman, out of very despair, re- 
nounced her own lifei the same migh|^avo been the 
case in many other instancea, wherein the confes- 
Bi«ms of the accuaed constitute the principal, if not 
aole, evidence of the guilt. 

One celcbri^ inode of detecting witches, and 
torturing them at the same time to draw forth con- 
fession, was, by running pins into their body, on pre- 
tence of discovering the devil's sligtrik, or mark 
* Mnrkrazie** Criminal Law. p. 48. 
t Sicclair'a Satan’a InTlvIila World DlMSOVurad. p. 48. 
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wnich was said to be inflicted by him upon all his 
vassals, and to be insensible to pain. Ttiis spetnus 
of search, the practice of the infamous Hopkins, was , 
\n Scotland rediic^xl to a trade ; and the young witch- 
finder was allowed to torture the accused party, as ' 
if in exercise of a lawful calling, although Sir George 
Mackenziectigmatizes it as a horrid imposture. 1 
observe in the Collections of Mr^Pitcairn, that, at 
ths trial of Janet Peascoii of Dalkeith, the magis- 
trates and ministers of thdt market town caused 
John Kincaid of Tranent, the common pricker, to 
exercise his craft upon her. "who found two inarka 
of what he celled the devil’s making, and wliiclf ap- 
peared indeed to be so, for she could not feel the pin 
when it was put into cither of the said murks, nor 
did they (the marks) bleed when they were taken out 

r 'n ; and when she was asked where slie thought 
pins were put in, she pointed to a part of her 
body di.stant fnim the real place. They were pins 
, of three inches in length.” 

Ijesides the fact, that the persons of old people 
espcciiAy soinctiiiics contain spots void of sensi- 
bility, there is also room to believe that the profess- 
fjd prickers used a pin, the point, or lower part of 
which wa^ on being pressed down, sheathed in the 
upper, which was hollow for the purpose, and tha^ 
which appeared to enter the body did nut pierefi it 
at all. Hut, were it worth vdiil&to dwell oip a sub- 
ject so ridiculous, we might recollect that in so ter- 
rible an nguiiy of shame that is likgly to convulse a 
human being under such a trial, and such personal 
insults, the blood is apt to return to*the hearty and 
n slight wound, as with a pin, iiiny he inflictcil, 
without being followed iiy lilood. In the Utter etui 
of the seventeenth century, this childish, indecent, 
and brutal practice, Kigan to he called by its right 
name. Fountaiiihall has recorded, that in l<i7H, the 
Privy Council received the coinploiiit of a poor urn- 
man, who had been abused by a country magistrate, 
and one. of riiose impostors ea1h*d prickers. They 
expressed high displeasure against the prcstiniuiiun 
of the parties complained against, and treated the 
pricker us a common cheat.* 

From this and other instances, it impears that 
the predominance of the superstition or witchcraft, 
and tho pronencas to persecute those accused of 
such practices in Scotland, wore increased by the 
too great readiness of subordinate judges to inter- 
fere in matters which were, in fact, beyond their ju- 
risdictjpn. The Supreme Court of Justiciary woa 
that iLWhich the cause properly and exclusively 
ought To have been tried. Hut, in practice, each in- 
ferior judge in the country, the pettiest bailie in the 
most triflii% burgh, the sniallest and most ignorant 
harifn of a rude territory, took it on him to arrest, 
imprison, and examine, in which examinations, aa 
we have already seen, the accused auflered the 
grossest injustice. Tho copies of these examina- 
tions, made up of extorted confessions, or the evi- 
dence of inhahile witnesses, wege all that were 
transmitted to the Privy Council, who were to di- 
rect tho toture mode of procedure. Thus no crea- 
ture wcurc against the malice or folly of some 
defamatory arcusation, if there was a timid or su- 
l>ers'.itioua judge^ though of the meanest deitoniina- 
tion, to bfi found wMtlnn the district. 

But, secondly, it the course of the Privv 
Council to aypoint. commissions of tho gentlemen or 
flie (^umry, aifll narticularly of the clergymen, 
though not likely from their education to be freed 
from general prejudice, and peculiarly liable to be 
effected by llie clamour of the neighbourhood against 
thi delinquent. Now, as it is well known that such 
a commission could not be granted in a cAse of mur- 
der in the county where the crime was charg^ 
there seems no good reason why the trial of witches, 
so liable to excite the passions, should not have been 
uniformly tried by a court whose rank and condition 
secured them from the suspicion^of gartidity. But 
our ancestors arranged it otherwise, and it was the 
consequence that such commissioners very seldom, 
by acquitting the persons brought before them, lost 
an opportunity of destroying a witch. 

• FCiuitainliall's DoeUosi, vol. i. p. 15. 


Neither must it be forgotten, that the nroof led m 
support of I he prosecution was of a kinu*very unu** 
suhI in jurisprudence. The lawyers admitted ag 
evidence what they called liamnum ffiino/um, 
malum e^/sm—sunie nriscbiei; that is to say, fol 
lowing close upon a threat, or wish of revenge 
uttered by the siipuoaed wiicfa^ which, though it 
might l>e attribuicd to the most natural course of 
events, was supposed necessarily to bo in conse- 
quence of the menaces of the accused. 

Sometimes this^guo species of evidence was still 
more loowly adduced, and alUisationa of danger 
threatimra, and iiiiscnicf ensuing, were adniitlodi 
though the menaces had not come from the accused 
porty herst^f On, the lOth June, I6CI, as John 
Stewart, one of a party of stout burghers of Dal- 
keith, appointed to guard an old woman, called 
Christisii Wilson, from that town to Niddrio, was 
cleaning his gun, he was slyly questioned by Janet 
Cockd! another confessing witch, who prohnnly saw 
his couinge was not entirely constant, ” What would 
ou think if the Devil raise a whirlwind, and take 
er from you on the road to-morrow 7” Sure enough, 
on their journey to Niddrie, the party were actually 
assailed by a sudden gust of wind (not a very un- 
common event in that cliniato) which scarce per- 
mitted the valiant guard to keep their feet, wiiile 
the iiiiw'rahle prisoner was blown into & J>ool of 
water, mid with difliciilty raised again, ^Tlicro is 
some ground to hope that this extraordinary evi- 
dence was not admitted upon the trial. 

There fh n story told of nn old wizard, whose real 
name was Alexaiidur Hunter, though he was more 
giMierally known by the nieknanie of Hattcrnick, 
which it had pleased the dtwil to confer upon him. 
This man liaiybr sonic time adopted the credit of 
being a conjurer, and ciiaiiig the diBeascsof man and 
lieasb by spells and charms. One summer’s doy, 
on a grt'en bill-side, the devil appeared to him in tha 
shape of a grave ” Medieiner,” addressing him thus, 
roundly,-'” Sandie, you havialoo long followed my 
trade withouisi^knowlcdging me for a master. You 
must now enlist with me ond become my servant, 
and 1 will teach you your trade better.” Hatteraick 
consemted to the proimsal, and wo shall let tbollev, 
Mr. George Sinclair tell the rest of the tale. 

” After thic^ ||e grew very famous through the 
country for his aiarniing and curing of diseasea in 
men and beasts, and turned a vagrant ^llow likem 
jockie,t gaining meal, and flesh, and money by hia 
charuis, such was tho ignorance of many at that 
time. Whatever house he came to, none durst re- 
fuse Hatteraick an alms, railicr for his ill than hia 
good. One day he came to the ynit (gate) of Samuel- 
Hton, when some friends after dinner were ^ing to 
horse. A young gentleman, brother to the lady, 
seeing him. switched him about the ears, saying, -- 
' You warlock carle, what have you to do here 7* 
Whueupon the fellow m)eB away gnimblini^, and 
was overheard to say, ’You ahall dear buy this, ere 
it be long.’ This was tlamnum mintUum, The 
young gentleman conveyed his friends a far way 
olT. ana came home that way again, where he aup- 
ped. After supper, taking his horse and crossing 
Tyne water to go home, lie rides through a shady 
piece of a haugh, commonly called Allera, and the 
evening being somewhot dark, he met with some 

E ersons there that begat a^readfiil conaternation in 
im, ^h^h fof the most part he would never reveal. 
This was malum atculum. When he came home, 
the servants ebsetired terror and fear in his counte- 
nance. The’ next day he became distracted, and 
was bound for several days. His sister, the Lady 
Samuclston, hearing of it, was heard say, ’ Surely 
that knave Hatteraick is the cause of his trouble} 
call for him in all haste.’ When he had come to 
her, ’ Sandic/ 'what is link you have 

done to mv brother William 7’—' 1, told him,* says 
he, ’I should make hian repent of his striking meat 
theyait, lately* , She, giving the rogue fair worde. 
and promising nim his pocketful of meal, with 
and cheese, persuaded the fellow to cure him agajn. 
He undertook the business ; ' but I most first,* aaye g 
t Or Seottiih wsoderiaf bogfar. 
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Ii6i ' have one of his eifrks,* (shirts.) which was rival of a skilful farrier was accounted a special 
soon gotteA. What pranks he played with it can- providence, to d^eat the purpose of Satan. This 
not be known ; hut within a short while the gentle- was, doubtless, in a jjteneral sense, true, since no- 
inan recoverdd his hcaltli. When Haticraick came thing can happen without the foreknowledge and 
to receive his wages, he told the lady,* * Voiir bro- will of Heaven; but we arc authorized to believe 


ther William cAiall quickly go off the country, but that the period of supernatural interference (^as long 
shall nevQt* r^urn.’ She, knowing the fellow’s pro- passed away, and that the great Creatoiris content 


phecies to hold true, caused the brother to make a to execute, his 
disposition to her of all his patrimony, to the de- 
frauding of his younger brother, George. After that 
this warlock had abused the countsy for a long time, 
he was at last apprehended akDiinhar, and brought 
into Ediitburah, and burnt upon the pastlehill.”* 

Now, if Hatteraick was really put to death on 
such evidence, it is worth whiloi to consider whnt 
r was its Tiial amount. A hot-tempered swaggering 
young gentleman horsewhips u beggar of ill fame 
for«loiteriiig about the gate of his sister’s house. 

The beggar grumbles, as any man would. ^The 
young man, nding in the night, and probably in 
liquor, through a dark shady place, is frightened by 
he would not, and probably could not, tell what. 


hq 

tie WUIllU llUi, aiiu urijimuiy uuuiu iiui, ic:ii wiiaw iiuiii mo oiaivc , uiiu iit mu Daiiic uuiiouiiuii, i moio 

and has a fever- lit. Hia sister employs the wizard occur some observable passages of God’s providence 


^ ^ jses by the operation of those 

laws which influence th^e general course of nature. 
Our ancient Scottish aivmes thought otherwise. 
Surrounded, as they conceived themselves, by the 
snareji and temptations of hell, and relying on the 
aid or Heaven, they entered into war with the king- 
dom of Satan, as the crusaders of old invaded the 
land of Palestine, with the same confidence in the 
justice of their dause, and similar indifference con- 
cerning the feelings of those whom they accounted 
the enemies of God and man. We have already 
seen that even the conviction that a woman was 
innocent of the crime of witchcraft did not induce a 
worthy clergyman to use any effort to withdraw her 
from the stake ; and in the same collection , t there 


to take off the spell according to his profession ; and 
here is damnum minatumt et malum sccutum^ and 
all legal cause for burning a man to ashes ! The 
vamnnt Hatteraick probably knew something of the 
wild young man which might soon oblige nim to 
leave the country; and the selflah Ijady Samuci- 
Hton, learning the probability of his dcjiarture, com- 
mitted a fraud which ought to have rendq;-^ her 
evidence inadmissible. 

Besides these particular disadvantages, to which 
the parties accused of this crime in Scotland were 
necessarily exposed, both in relation to the judica- 
■ ture by which they were tried, and*the evidence 
upon which they were conviilted, their siiiiation was 
rendered intolerable by the detestation in- which 
they were held by all ranks. The gentry hated 
them, because the diseases and death of their rela- 
tions and children wer^often imputed to them ; the 
grossly superstitious vulgar abhorred thCm with sti!* 
more perfect dread ond loathing. And among those 
natural feelings, others of a less pardonable aescrip> 
tion found means to shelter themsclvos. In one 
case, we are informed by Mackenzie, a poor girl 
was to die for witchcraft, of whomrthe real crime 
was, that she had attracted too great a share, in the 
lady’s opinion, of the attention of the laird. 

Having thus given some reasons why the prose- 
cutions for witcticraft in Scotland were so nume- 


to a godly minister, in f 


; him “full clearness” 


concerning Bessie Gra?amc, suspected of witch- 
(fraft. ,Thc whole detail is a curious illustration of 
the spirit of credulity which well-disposed men 
brought ivith them lo sfleh investigations, and how 
easily the gravest doubts were removed, rather than 
a witch shoidd hu left undetected. 

Bessie Grahanic^ had been committed, it would 
seem, under suspicions of no great weight, since the 
minister, after various conferences, found her de- 
fence so successful, that he actually pitied her hard 
usagCj and wished lor her (hilivery from prison, 
especially as he doubted whether a civil court would 
send her to an assize, or whether an assize would 
be disposed to convict her. While the minister was 
in this doubt, a fellow named Begg was employed as 
a skilful pricker; by whose authority it is nut said^ 
he thrust a great brass pin up to the head in a wart 
on the woman’s back, which he affirmed to be the 
Devil’s mark. ,A commission was granted for trial ; 
but still the chief gentlemen in the county refused to 
act, and the clergyman’s own doubts were far from 
being removed. This put the worthy man upon a 
solemn prayer to God, “that if he would find out a 
way for giving the minister full clearness of her 
guilt, he would acknowledge it as a singular favour 
and mercy.” This, according to his idea, wgs ac- 
complished in the following manner, whicltri^e rc^ 
rous find fatal, we return to the general history of gardod as an answer to his prayer. One evening 
the trials recorded from the reign of James V. to the clergyman, with Alexander Simpson, the kirk- 
the union of the kingdoms. Through the reign of officer, and his own servant, had visited Bessie in 
(lucen Mary these trials for sorcery became nuine- her cell, to urge her to confession, but in vain. ‘’As 
rous, and the crime was subjected to heavier pn- they stood on the stair head behind the door, they 


nishment by the 73d act, of her 9th Parliament 
But wiicn James VI. approached to years of discre- 
tion, the extreme anxiety which he displayed tofie- 
nctrntc more deeply into mysteries which others had 
regarded ns a very niillatono of obscurity, drew still 
larger attention to the subject. The sovereign had 
exIiaustcHl his talents of in vestigo tion on the subject 
of witclicrafr. and credit waa given to all who acted 
in defence ot the opinions of the reigning prince. 
This natural tendency to comply with the opinions 
of the sovereign, was much augmented by the dis-* 
position of the Kirk to tHb same sentiments. We 
have already said that these venerable persona en- 
tertained, with good faith, the general erroneona 


heard the priaoner, whom they had left alone in her 
place of confinement, discoursing with another per- 
son, who used a low and ghostly tone, which the 
minister instantly ceciignised as the Foul Fiend’s 
voice. But for this discovery, we should have been 
of opinion that Deaaie Grahamc talked to herself, as 
nielancholy^and despairing wretches are in the Fhibit 
6f doing^ jBiit as Alexander Simpson pretended to 
understand the Mnse of what was said vritliin the 
cell, and the minister himself was pretty sure ho 
heard two voices at the same umc, he regarded the 
overhearing this conversation as thp answer of the 
Deity to his petition^and thenceforth was trofiblca 
with no doubts either as to the reasonableness and 


belief respecting witchcran,— regaraing^it indeed as propriety ofhispraver^ or the guilt of Bessie Grahame, 
a crime which affected their own order more nearly though she died onstmatc, and would not confesg; 
than others in the state, since, especially called to nay, made a moat decent and Christian end, ac- 

•u.. i i i i i li j ' 


the aerviee of heaven, th^ were peculiarly bound to quitting her judgea and Jury of her blood, 
oppose the incursions of Satan. The works which of the strong delusion under which thiy li 

remain behineb them, show, among better thinga, an **•*•'' — — -•-!*— 

unhesitating belief in what were called ^y them 

** AMAnial •'* flllH tliia vuaa aniialliMl nf 


plied these principlea of belief to the meanest causes. 

horse falling fame was a snare. of the Devil, to 
keep the good clergj’man from preaching ; the ar^ 
* Sindair'i Sataa's Invisible World Discovert. p. iS. 


in respect 

„ iabourra. 

Although the ministers, whose opinions were but 
too strongly, on this head, in correspondence with 
the prevailing superatitiona of the people, nourished, 
in the early system of church government, a con- 
siderable desire to secure their own immunities and 
privileges as a national church, which failed not at 

* Batan*i Invisible Worid, hjr Mr. Genrpn Bhwlair. The anthoi 
was Pm^Hor of Moral PhilsMiiihr in the University of Qiaagow 
ami alloiwaid minlator of Eastwood, In Renfinwahlie. 
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last to be brought into contnrt with the kin^s prc- r the sick woman's husband startling atjhe proposal, 
rogatn^ j yet, in the easier part of his re^, James, and being indi6erent perhaps about the issue, would 
when freed from the influence of such a favourite as not bestow (he necessary expenses, whsreupGSi the 
the profligate Stuart, Earl of Arran, was. in his per- Wise Wife refused to raise tlie Devil, and the patient 
TOnal qualities, rather acceptable to the clergy of his died. This woman was principally oagoged in an 
kingdom and period. At his departing from Scot- extensive conspiracy to destroy the fleet or the queen e 
land, on his romantic expedition to bring home a hy raising a tempest ; and to take tlie king’s lUb by 
consort fAm Denmark, he ve^ politicaHy recom- anointing his linen with poisonous gioiehabs and 
mended to the clergy to eontrij^te all that lay tn by constructing figures of clay, to be Wksica and 
their power to assist the civil niagistratesjand prc- tormented after the usual fashion of necromancy, 
serve the public peace of the kingdom. The king, Among her associates was an unhappy l^y of 
after his return, scknowlcdged, with many thanks, much higher dqgrce. This was Dame Euphana 
the care which the clergy had bestowed in th^ par- Mac-Calxean, the widow of a Senator of die Col- 
ticular. Nor were they slack in aasuminjg the merit lege of Justice, and% person infinitely above the 
to themselves, for they often reminded him, in their rank of the obsrure witches widi whom she waa 
future discords, that his kingdom fmd never been so j(>incd in J^cr erigie. Mr. Pitcairn supposes, that 
quiet as during his voyage to Denmark, w'hen the this <‘onnexion may have risen from her devotion to 
clergy were, in a great measure, intrusted with the the Catholic faith, and her friendship for tho Earl* 
charge of the public government. of Bothw^ell. 

During the halcyon period of union between kirk The third person in this singiilnr Icngno of^r« 
and kinft their hearty agreement on the subject of corerb was Doctor John Finn, otherwise Ciinning- 
witchgraft failed not to neat the firoa against the linmor who was schoolmaster at Tranent, and en- 
persons suspected of such iniqiiitv. The clergy con- joved much hazardous reputation as a warlock, 
suiend that the Roman Catholics, their principal This man was made the hero of the whole talc of 
enemies, were t^unlly devoted to the Devil, the necromancy, in on account of it piihliHhed at Lon- 
muss, and theMritches, which, in their opinion, were don, and entitled, "News from Scotland." which 
mutually associated together, and natural allies hi has been lately reprinted by the Roxburgho Club, 
the great cause of mischief. On the other hand! the It is reiiiarkable that the Scottish witchcrafts were 
pedantic sovereign having Aersised liis learning and not thought siiflicicntly hoirihle by the editor of this 
ingenuity in the Demonologia, considered the exe- fact, without adding to them the sto^ of a filter 
cution of every witch who was bmrn«sl, as a ncces- being applied to a cow’s hair instead of that of tho 
Bary conclusion of his own royal syllogisms. The young woman for whom it was designed, and tell- 
juries were also afraid of the consequences of ac- iiig how the animal came lowing after the sorcerer 
' qiiittnl to themselves, being liable to sulFer under an to his school-room door, like a sc‘Cond Pasiphae, the 
assize of error, should they be thought to have been original of which charm occurs in the story of Apu- 
unjustly merciful ; ^nd as the witches tried were leiiis.* 

personally as insignificant as the charge itself was Besides t haste iiersons, there was one Barbara Na> 
odious, there was no restraint whatever upon those pier, alias Douglas, a person of some rank ; GeilUsf 
in wliosc hands their fate lay, and there seldom Duncan, a very active witch, and about thirty other 
wanted some such confession ns we have often poor creatures of the lowest condition,--'ainong the 
Inentioncd. or such evidence as that collected by the rest, and doorkeeper to the conclave, a silly old 
minister who overheard tho dialogue between the ploughman, called ns his nickname Graymciil. who 
witch and her master, to solve their consciences, was cutlcdaby tho Devil for saying simply, " Chid 
and reconcile them to bring in a verdict of Guilty. bless the king !" 

The execution of witches became, for these rca- When (he monarch of Scotland sprung this strong 
sons, very cotiimon in Scotland, where the king covey of his favourite game, they afforded the Privy 
seemed in some measure to have maile himself a Council and him sport for the greatest part of the 
party in the cause, and the clergy esteemed them- remaining w'igtur. He attended on the oxamina- 
selves such from the very nature of their profession, tions himself, and by one means or other, they were 
But the general spite of Satan and his adherents indiflercntly well dressed to his palate^ * * 

was ‘'supposed to be especially directed against , Agnes Sampson, the grave matron before men- 
Jatnlfi, on account of his match with Anne of Den- tioiira, after being on hour tortured by the twisting 
mark— the union of a Protestant princess with a of n cord around her head, according to the custom 
Protestant prince, the King of Scotland, and heir of of tho Buraniera confessra that she had consulted 
England, being, it could not be doubted, an event with one Richard Griihame concerning the probable 
which struck the whole kingdom of darkness with length of the king’s life, and the means of shorten- 
alarin. James was, self-gratified by the unusual- ing it. Rut Satan, to whom they at length resorted 
spirit which he had displayed on his voyage in quest for advice, told them in French respecting King 
of his bride, and well disposed, to fancy that he had James, it tat un hommide IHtu. The poor woman 
performed it in positive opposition, not onlv to the alfo acknowledged that she had held a meeting 
indirect polic~ of Elizabeth, bug to the malevolent with those of her sisterhood, who had charmed a 
purpose of hei. itself. His fleet had been tempest- cat by certain spells, having four joints of men knit 
toqsed,%nd he very naturally believed that the Prince to its feet, which they threw into the sea to excite a 
of the power of the air had been personally active on tempest. Another frolic jhey had, when, like the 
the occaaioft. . * weinl sisters in Macbeth, they embarked in sieves 

The principal person implicated in these heretical with much mirth and jollity, the Fiend rolling him- 
and jreasonable uiidertakinga, waa one Agnes self before them upon the wav^ dimly seen, and 
Simpson, or Sampson, called the Wise Wires of j resembling a huge haystack in size and appearance. 
^Kehh,%n(t dastSriped by Archbishop Spottiswood, 'They went ^n fioardofea foreign ship nchly laden 
not as one of the base or ignoratit class of ordinory with wines, where^ invisible to the enw, they feast- 
witches, but a grave matron, composed and delibe- ed till the sport grew tiresoma and then Satan 
rate in her answers, which were all to some pur- sunk the vosseltind all on bcESiid. 
pose. This grave dame, from the terms of her en- Fian, or Cunninghame, was also visited by the 
dictment, seems to have been a kind oC white witch, sharpest tortures, ordinary and extraordinary. Tne 
aifocting tepeure diseases bywords and eharms, a nails were torn from his fingers with smith’s pucen; 
dangerous profession considering the times in which pins were driven into the places which the, nails 
she lived. Neither did she always keep the right usually defended! bis knees were ipryshed in Am 
jand sheltered side of the law in, such delicate ppere- hooU, Ms finger-bones were splintered , m the pil- 
tions. One article ,of her endictment proves this, niewinks. At length his constancy, hitherto bus- 
and at the same time establishel, that the Wise tained, as the bystflnders supposed by the help of 
Woman of Keith knew how to turn her profession the Devil, airly’ overcome, and he (avfl an,app 
to accouift: for, being consulted in the illness of count of a great witch-mcciing at North Bemiefc, 
Isobel Hamilton, she gave her opinion, that nothing where they paced round the ^urch wUherahvnM^ . 
could amend her unless thpDeviLwan raisedr paa • 
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that ia, in rdf erso of the motion of the sun. Fian Nor did King James’s removal to En^^land soften 
then blew into the lock of the church-door, where* this horrible persecution.. In .Sir Thomas Hamil- 
upon the bdlts gave way, the unhallowed crew en- ton’s Minutes of Proceedings in the Privy Council, 
tered, and their master the Devil appeared to his there occurs a siuOTlar entry, evincing plainly tliat 
servants in tlft shape of a black man occupying the the Earl of Mar and others of James’s Council, were 

’pulpit. Ho was saluted vlth an ”HaiS. Master 1” becoming fully sensible of the desperate iniquity and 
but the company were dissatisfied with nis not ha- inhumanity of these proceedings. 1 have ipodern- 
ving brought n picture of the king, repeatedly pro* ized the spelling, that this appalling recced may be 
mised, which was to place his muesty at the mercy * * * *' ^ 

of this infernal crew. The Devil was particularly 
upbraided on this subject by divers respectable-look- 
ing females,— no question, Euphhiae MacCalzcan, 

Barbara Napier, Agnes Sampson, and some other . . , 

amateur witch above those of the ordinary profes- their denial to the end, yet they were burned quick, 

sion. The Devil, on this memorable c — “ i -a -u - 

got himself, and called Fian by his ov . 

#stead of thedemoniacal sohri^tt of Rob t . — - . 

which had been assigned to him as Master of the were cast quick in it again, till they were burned to 
Rows, or Rolls. This was considered as bad taste, the death.’’ 

andrthe rule is still observed at every rendezvous of This singular document shows, that even in the 
forgers, smugglers, or the like, where it is ncroiinted reign of James, so soon as his own august person 
very indifferent manners to name an individunUiy his was removed from Edinburgh, his dutiful Privy 
own name, in case of affording ground of evidence Council began to think that they, had supped full 
which may upon a day of trial be brought against with horrors, and were satiated with the excess of 


_Je to all my readers. 

1608, December 1. The Earl of Mar declared 
to the Council, that sohie women were taken in 
Broughton as witches, and being put to an assiz^ 
and convicted, albeit ^ey persevered constant in 


him. Satan, something disconcerted, concliidcd the 
evening with a divertisement and a dunce after his 
own manner. The former consisted in disinterring 
a new buried corpse, and dividing it in fragments 
among the company, and ilic hail was maintaiiitd 
by well-nigh two hundred persons, who danced a 
nng dance, singing this chant— 

'* Cummer, sans yci luifiiro *, Cummer, eang ye. » 

Gif ye will nut gang liefiire, Ciiinmorv, let me.'* 

After this rhoral exhibition, the music seems to 
have been rather .imperfect, the number of dancers 
considered. Geillis Duncan was lliu only instni- 
•mental performer, and she played on 0 Jew’s harp, 
called in Scotland a tnimp. 'Dr. Finn, muffled, led 
the ring, and was highly honoured, generally acting 
as clerk or recorder, as above mentioned. 

King James was dcscply iritGrc.stcd in those mys- 
terious meetings, and tgok great delight to he pre- 
sent at the examinations of the aiXTustB. He sent 
for Geillis Duncan, and caused her to play before 
him the same tunc to which Satan and his compan- 
ions led the brawl in North Berwick churchyard.* 

His cars were gratified in another way, for at this 
meeting it was said the witches denonded of the 
• Degil why he did bear such enmity against tho king? 
who returned the flattering answer, that the king 

was the {neatest enemy whom he had in the world, to confine the narrative __ 

Almost all tho-se poor wretches were executed, nor the course of it some peculiar ami romantic ect^hts. 
did Ruphane MacCalzean’s station in life save her It is the tale of a sailor^s wife, more trogic in its event 
from the common doom, which was strangling to than that of the chesnut-munchor in Mac|;elh.t 
death, and burning to ashes thereafter. The major- Margaret Barclay, wife of Archibald Dein, burgess 
ity of the jury which tried Babura Napier, having of Irvine, had been slandered ^ her sister-in-law, 
acquitted her of attendance at the North Berwick Janet Lyol, the spouse of John Dein, brother of Ar- 
meering, were themselves threatened with a trial for chibald, and by John Dein himself as guilty of some 
wilful error upon an assi^ze, and could only escape act of theft. Upon this provocation Margaret Bar- 
from severe censure, and punishment by plcndvg clay raised an action of slander before tiie church 
Guilty, and submitting thcmwl.ves to the king’s court, which jprosesution, after some procedure^ the 
pleasure. ’Hus rigorous and iniquitous conduct kirk-session discharged, bv directing a reconciliation 


cruelty, which dashed half-consumed wretches back 
into the flames from which they were striving to 
cAcime. 

But the picture, however much it may have been 
disgusting and terrifyinff’to the Council at the time, 
and though the intention of the entry upon the re- 
cords was obviously for the purpose of preventing 
such horrid cruelties in future, had no lasting effect 
on the course of justice, as the severities against 
witches were most unhappily rStill considered neces- 
sary. Through the whole of the sixteenth and the 
greater part of the seventeenth century, little abate- 
ment in the persecution of this^mctaphysical crime 
of witchcraft can be traced in the kingdom.. Even 
while the Independents held the reins of govern- 
ment^ Cromwell himself, and his major-generals and 
substitutes were obliged tp please the common people 
of Scotland hy abandoning tho victims accused oi 
witchcraft to the power of the law, though the jour- 
nals of the time express the horror and disgust with 
which the English sectarians beheld a practice so in- 
consistent with their own humane prmciplc of uni 
vcTsul toleration. 

Instead of plunging into a history of those events, 
which, generally speaking, are in detail as monoto- 
nous as they are melancholy, it may amuac the reader 
’ to a single trial, having in 


shows a .Bufflcient reason why there should be so 
few acquittals from a ebarge of witchcraft, where 
the juries were so much at tno mercy of the crown. 
It would be disgusting to follow the numerous ca- 


uiBUiiarBW, uv a 

between the parties. Ne\crthele88, althoagh the 
two women shook hands before the court, yet^he 
stfd Maigi^aret Barclay declared that she gave her 
hand only in obedience to the kirk-session, Jiut that 


aes in which the. same uniform cr^ulity, the same she still retained herhatr^ andill- will against John 
extorted confessions, the same prejudiced and exag- Diin and his wife Janet Lyal. About this liihe the 


, conciudiOl in the san^ tragedy at 
Ae xtpke and the pile. The alterations and irexch- 
ing which lately temk place for the purpose of im- 
proving the Castlcbill of EdinburAi, diiplayed the 
ashes of the numbers who had perished in this man- 
ner, of whom a large proportion must have been 

executed between. IGM, when the great discovery Margaret B8rclay;therevengefiii person already i 
was msde oon^.nmg Euphane MacCalzean and the tioned, was heard to imprecate curses upon the pro- 
'Wise Wife of Keith, and their accompbees. and the voat’a argoay, praying to God that sea nor aalt-wa- 
union of the crowns. o 

UmoWifedtq the kfaidDeH of Mr. Pltceini Ibr (Me einnler 
Infbn^. thet the junMlw- 


bark of John Dcin was about to sail £or France, and^ 
Andrew Tram, or Tran, Provost of the burgh Of Ir- 
vine, who wasan owner of the vessel, went with him 
to superintend the commercial part of the voyage. 
Two other merchants of some consequence went ip 
the same vesiael, with a sufficient number of mariners. 

. I *1 1 J 

men- 



TO Mnt lojM by a. friend, who withheld hb pene.eotl 
only thank him m thia fen^ acknowle^maal. 
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ter might* never tor the ship, and that parlant her aeeount, emitted flaehes IVom ite^wa and non* 
(crabs) es t the cliew at the bottom of the sea. tiiti^ to illuminate the wiKhes during the performance 
When, under these auspices, the ship was absent of the spell. The child maintains tMb story even 
on her voyage, a vagabond fellow, named John to her mother's face, only alleging that laobel Insh 
Stewart, pretending to have knowledge of jugglery, remained behind in the wastdiou^ and was not 
and to possess the power of a spaeman, came to the present when the images were put into the sea. For* 
residence of Tran, the provost, and dropped explicit her own countenance and presencc^oii the occasion, 
hints ihnt the ship was lost, and that the good wo- and to ensure her secrecy, nev mistress promised her 
man of the house was a widoau The sad truth was a pair of new shoes. ^ 

aflerward learned on more certain information. Two John Stewart, being re-examined, and confirontod 
of the seamen, after a sphee of doubt and anxietv, with the child, was easily compellt^ to allow that 
arrived with the melancholy tidings that the hark, the little smi^trliei" was there, and to give that 
of which John Dein was skipper, and Provost Tran marvellous acroiiiit of his currespondcnce with fil- 
part owner, had been wreckra on the coast df Eng- dand, which we ha\d! noticed elsewhere, 
land, near Padstow, when all on board had been The conapirary thus far. as they conceived, dis- 
lost, except the two sailors who brou:;lit the no- dosed, t\||e niagi|trate8 and ministers wrought hard 
ticc. Suspicion of sorcery, in those days easily with Isobel lush, to prevail upun her to titll the truth t 
awakened, was fixed on Mnrgann Barclay, who had and she at leiigtli aeknowliHigivl her presence at Iho 
imprecated curses on the ship ; and on John Stewart, time when the models of the ship and mariners were 


lieu uurnuB till iiii.'biii|i, aiiiiuii .luiiii oiewari. 

the juggler, who had seemed to know of the evil 
fate of the voyafm before he could have become ac- 
quainted with it by natural means. 

Sfiiwart, who was first apprehended, acknow- 
ledged that Margaret Barclay, the other stispecud 
person, had applied to him to teach her some magic 
arts, “ in order that she might get gear, kyea niifk, 
love of man, her heart's desire on such porsons^aa 
had done her wrong, and, finally, that she might 
obtain the fruit of sea midland.’' Stcwiyt dcelared 
that he denied to Margaret That he possessed the 
said arts himself, or had the po^er gf coiiimitiiica- 
ting them. So far was well ; hut, tnio or false, he 
added a string of circumstances, whether volunta- 
rily declared or extracted by torture, which tended 
to fix the cause of the loss of the hark on Margaret 
Barclay. He had come, he said, to this woman's 
house in Irvine, sllbrtly after the ship set sail from 
harbour. He went to Margaret’s house by night, 
and found her engaged, with oth(;r two women, in 
making clay figures; one of the figures was made 
. handsome, with fair hair, supposed to represent 
Provost Tran. They then proceeded to mould a 
figure of a ship in clay, and during this labour the 


Devil appeared to the companv m the shape of death to poison. 


destroyed, but endeavoured so to modify her dbcln- 
ratlbn as to deny all personal accession to the guilt. 
Thi%poor creature almost admitted the siipeniatiiral 
powers imputed to her, promising Bailie. Dunloji, (also 
a mariner,) by whom she was imprisoned, that if ho 
would dismiss her, he should never make a bad voy- 
age, but have success in all his dealings by sen and 
land. She was finally brought to pnimise, that sho 
would fully confess the wlioTc that she knew of the 
afifiir on the morrow. ^ 

But finding herself in so hard a strait, the unfortu- 
nate woman made use of the darkness to attempt on 
escape. With tiii.s view she got out by a back win- 
dow of the belfry, although, soys the report, tluvo 
were “ iron holts, locks, and fetters on lu'r and at- 
tairietl the roof of the church, when!, loosing her foot- 
ing, she sListaiiuid a severe fall, and was grenify 
bruised. Byjiig apprehended. Bailie Dunlop again 
urged her to confess^ hut the poor woman was rle? 
turinined to npp(»al.to a more merciful tribunal, and 
maintained her innueenee to the last minute of her 
life, denying all that she had formerly admitted, and 
lying five days after her^nll from the roof of tho 
(‘liurcli. 'Bli^ irihuhitanis of Irvine attributed her 


a handsome black lap-dog, such as lodios use to 
keep.* He added, that the whole party left the 
house together, and went into an empty wastliouse 
Dearer the seaport, which house he pointed out to 
the city magistrates. From this house they went to 
the seaside, followed by the black lap-dog aforesaid, 
and^cast in the figures of clay representing the ship 
aiuOhe men ; after which the sea rn«d, roared, and 
bodTme red like the juice of madder in a dicr’s 
caldron. 

This (fimfession having been extorted from the un- 
ftrtunate juggler, the female acquaintances of Mar- 


The scene liegan to thicken, for a commission was 
grantexl for the trial of the two remaining perstms ac- 
cused, namely, Stewart the juggler, and Margaret 
Barcjay. Tim day of trial being arrived, the follow- 
ing singular events took place, which we give as sta- 
led in the record • • 

" My Iiord and Earl of Eglintniinc (who dwells 
within tho space of one mile to the said burgh) ha- 
ving come to the said burgh at the earnest retpiest of 
the said Justices, for giving to them of his lordship's 
countenance, conriirrencis and assistance, in trying 
of tlieforcsain devilish practices, conform to the tenor 


garet Barclay were next convened, that he might of the foresaid commission, the said John Stewart, 
point out her associates in forming the charm, when for his better preserving to the day of the assize, was 
he pitched upon a woman called Isobel Insh, orTay- put in a sure lockfastshouth, where no manner of 
lor, who resolutely denied having ever seen him be- person mighkhavc access to him, till thedownsittiiig 
fore. She was imprisoned, however, in the belfry of of the Justice Court, and for avoiding of putting vio- 
the church. An addition to the evidencu against lent hands on himself, he was very strictly guarded, 
the P^r old woman Insh was then procured from and fettered by the arms, as use is. And upon that 
hsr own daughter, Mariraret Tailzeour, a child of same day of the assize, abput half an hour before the 
eifht ff earmold, who lived as servant with Margaxet downsitting of the Justice CoiirjL Mr. David Dick- 
Br. relay, tne person principally accused. Chis child, son, rninisier at Irvine, and Mr. Greorge Dunbar, mi- 
who vitts keeper of a baby belonging to Margaret . nister of Air, having gone to him, to exhort him to 
Barclay, either from terror, or the innate lova oG| call on his God for mercy for his by-gone wicked and 
. fiilsehood. whiqji we have observed as proper to evil life, and that (jh)d would of nis infinite mercy 
' dhDdhnoo, declared, that she was present when the ‘ ‘ iin oit of the bonaa of the devil, whom he had 

fatal models of clay were formed, and that in piling- these many years bygone, he acquiesced in 

ing them in the sea, Margaret Barclay her mistress, their prayqir amkgodly exhortation, and uttered these 
and her mother Isobel Insh, were assisted by ano- words: 1 am so straitly miarded, that it lies not in 
kher woman, and a girl of fourteen years old. who my power to get my handf to take off my bonnet, nor 
dwelt at the town-head. Legally ednsidered, the to get bread to my mouth.’ And iinmodiotcly after 
evidence ofothis child was contradictory, and incon- the departing of the two ministers from him, the 
sistent with the confession of the juggler, for it as- juggler being sent for at the desire of my Lord of 
signed other particulars and dramatu perotmm in ^(mtimne, to be confronted with # woman of the 
many respects different. But all was accounted suf- burgh or Air, called Janet Bous, who was opprehend- 


appearance ane l. ... .... ... .... — — r ,--- — ^ 

that of a*black man. The dog also, according to went about him, strangh'd and hanged by the cruik 
• This msf reniind tha leader of Coaotte's Diabie Antourmo. of the door, with a tail of hemp, or a string made jf 
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hemp, BOppofl^l to have been his (pirter, or atring of 
his bonnet, not above the length of two span long, 
his knees notbcin^ from the ground half a span, and 
was brought out of the house, his life not being to> 
tally expeilod. sBut, notwithetandingof whatsoever 
Vieana used in the' contrary fbr remeid ofdiis life, he 
revived not, but *00 ended nis life miserably, by the 
help of the Ltevil his master. 

*^And because there was then only in life the said 
Margaret Barclay, and that the persona summoned 
to pass upon her assise, and uyon the assize of the 
junior, who, by the help of the Ihgril his masten 
h^ put violent hands on himself, wero all present 
within the said burgh ; therefor^ and for eschewing 
of the like in the person of the said Margaret, our 
sovereign , lord’s justices in that qitrt, p^ticularly 
l^ove-named, constituted by commission, after so- 
lemn deliberation and advice of the said noble lord. 
whoM concurrence and advice was chiefly rfHiuired 
and Caken in this matter, concluded with all possible 
diligence before the downaitting of the Justice Coftrt, 
to put the aaid Margaret in torture ; in respeekthe 
Devil, by God’s permission, had made her associ- 
ates, who were the lights of the cause, to lie their 
own burrtoea (slayers.) They used the torture un- 
derwritten ns being most safe and gentle (ns the said 
noble lord assured the said justices,) by putting of her 
two bare legs in a pair of stocks, and tliereafter by on- 
laying of certain iron gauds (bars) severally, one by 
on<^ and then eiking and aiiginenting the weight by 
laying on more gauds, and in easing of her by ofliak- 
ing of the iron gaiida one or more os occasion of- 
ferra, which iron gauds were but little short ftauda, 
and nrokfl not the skin of her legs, &c. 

After using of the which kind of gentle torture^ 
the said Margaret began, according to (he increase 
^f the pain, to c^, and crave for God's t^iisc to take 
olTher shins the foresnid irons^ and she should declare 
tnily the whole matter. Which being removed, she 
began at her former denial : and being of new as- 
aayetl in torture as of befoir, she then uttered these 
words : ' Take oH'. take tfl*, and before God I shall 
ahow you the whole form 1 ’ * • , 

" And the said irons being of new, upon her faith- 
Kill promise, removed, she then desiied iny I«ord of 
Eglintouiie, the said four justices, and the said Mr. 
David Dickson, minister of the burgh. Mr. George 
Dunbar, minister of Ayr, and Mr. Mit^ell Wallace, 
minister of Kilmarnock, and Mr. John Cunninghanie. 
ininRtcr of Df Iry, and Hugh Kennedy, provost of 
Ayr, to come by themselves, and to remove all others, 
and she should declare truly, as she should answer 
19 God, the whole matter. Whose desire in that be- 
ing fulflUed, the. made her confession in this man- 
ner^ but (». «. without) oiiykiiid of demand, freely, with- 
out interrogation ; God’s name by earnest prayer being 
called upon for opening of her lips, and easing of her 
heart, that she^ by rendering of the truth, mi^t glo- 
rify and magnify his holy nifme, and disappoint the 
enemy of her salvation.”— 7 Via/ Ahrgaret Bar- 

clM, ir«e., 16 te. * 

Margaret Barclay, who waa a young and lively 
person, had hitherto conducted herself like a pas- 
sionate and high-tempergd woman innocently ac- 
cused, and the only appearance of conviction ob- 
tained agninat her was, that she carried about her 
rowan-tree and coloured thread, to make, as she 
said, her cow give milk, when it began to fail. But 
the gentle twhire—h strange junction of words— rc- 
eom mended qa an anodyne by the good Lord EgUn- 
lon— the planng, namely, her legs m the stocks, and 
loading her bare akins with bars oSiroiw overcame 
her resolution { when, at her aereams and dodara- 
tioDB that she was willing to tell all, the weights were 
removed. She then told a atory of deatroying the 
ship of John Dein, affirroing, that it was with the 
purpose of kilUng only her brother-in-law and Pro- 
vost Tran, and%iving the rest of the crew.« She at 
the same time involved in the guilt Isobel Crawford. 
Thla poor woman was also apprehended, and, in 

r t terror, oonfeaaed the imputed crime, retorting 
principal blame on Margaret Barolay herself. 
The trial was then appointed to proceed, when Alex- 
Sider Dean, the hatband of Margaret Barclay, ap- 


peared in court with a lawyer to act in hid wife’s be* 
half. Apparently, thesigbt of her husband awakened 
some hope and desire of life, for when the prisoner 
waa asked by the lawyer whether she wished to be 
defended, she answerra, ** Aa you please. But all I 
have confessed was in agony of torture ; and, before 
God, all 1 have spoken ia false and untrue.” To 
which she pathetically added—” Ye have bedn too 
loM in coming.” ^ 

The jury, unmoveo by these aflecting circumstan-. 
ces, proceeded upon the principle that the confession 
of the accused could not be considered aa made 
under flie influence of torture, since the bars wero 
not actlnally upon her limbs at the time it was deli- 
vered, although they were placed at her elbow ready 
to he again laid on^ her bare shins, if she was less 
explicit m her deereration than her auditors wished. 
On this nice distinction, they in one voice found 
Margaret Barclay guilty. It is singular that she 
shoiud have again returned to her confession^ after 
sentence, and died affirming it;— the explanation of 
which, however, might ho, either that she had really 
in her ignorance and folly tampered with some^idle 
spclla, or (hat an apparent penitence for her oflence, 
however imaginary, was the only modem which aho 
could obtain any share of public sympathy at her 
death, or a portion of the prayers or the clergy and 
congi^ation, which, in hercircumatances, she might 
be willing 10 purchasu, ewen by confession of what 
all believea respecting her. It is remarkable, that 
she earnestly entregted the magistrates that no harm 
should liedone to Isobcl Crawford, the woman whom 
she had herself accused. This unfortunate young 
creature was strangled at thc^stakc, and her body 
burned to ashes, having died with many expressions 
of religion and penitence. 

It was one fatal consequence #f these cruel per- 
secutions, that one pile was usually lighted at the 
cmlierH of another. Accordingly, in the present case, . 
three viciiins having already perished by thisaccusa-' 
tion, the iiiamstratcs, incensed at the nature of the . 
crime, so perilous as it seemed to men of a maritime 
life, and at a loss of several friends of their own, 
one of whom had been their principal magistrate, 
did not forbear to insist against Isobel Crawford, 
inculpated by Margaret Barclay’s confession. A new 
commission was granted for her trial, and after tlio 
aasistant minister of Irvine, Mr. David Dickson, 
had made earnest proyers to God for opening her 
obdurate and closed heart, she waa subjected to the 
torture of iron bars laid upon her bare shina^her 
feet being in the atocks, aa in the case of Margaret 
Barclay. 

Blie endured this torture with incredible fimuieas, 
since she did "admirably, without any kinM of din 
or exclamation, aufler about thirty atone of iron to 
be laid on her lega, never shrinking thereat in any 
sort, but remaining, aa it were, steady.” But in 
shifting the situation of the iron bars, and removing 
them to another part of her shins, her constancy 
gave way ; she broke out into horrible cries (though 
not more than three oars were then actually on her 
person) of—” T^ afif— tak aff!” On being relieved 
from the torture, she made the usual confeandntof 
AlWthat ahe waa charged with, and of a connexion 
with the Devil which had aubaiated fer scleral years. 
Sentence ivas mven against her accoidinf^y/ After 
.this had been denounced, ahe tf|;^nly domed all her 
former confeaaiona, and died withput any sign of 
repentance, pfiering repeated internffitions %o 
minister in his prayer, and abaolutely lefiiaing to 
pardon the executioner. 

This tragedy happened in the year ISIS, and re- 
corded as it is very particularly, and at considerable 
length, formetbe most detailed specimen I have met 
with, of a Scottish trial for witcJicra^-dlldttrating, 
in particular, how poor wrotchea, abuidoned, as 
they conceived, by God and the world, deprived of 
all human sympathy, and exposed to personal tor- 
tures of an acute description, became diapMed to 
throw away the lives that were rendered bitter to 
them, by a voluntary confession of guilt rather than 
struggle hopelessly against ao many evils. Four 
persons here lost tlutf live* merfely because the 
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dirowinff some day models into the sea, a fact told 
differently by the witnesses who srake of it, corres> 
ponded with the season, for no day was fixed, in 
which a particular vessel was lost. It is scarce pos- 
sible that, after reading such a stoi^, a man of sense 
can listen for an instant to the evidence founded on 
confibsions thus obtained, which has been almost 
the sole reason by which a few individuals, even jn 
• modern times, have endeavoured to justify a belief 
in the existence of witelfcraft. 

The result of the judicial examination of a enmi- 
nal^ when extorted by such means, is the most aus- 
picious of all evidence, afid even when vofiintanly 
l(iven, is scarce admissible without the corrobora- 
tion of other testimony. 

We might here take leave of ^r Scottish history 
of witchcraft, by barely mentioning that many hun- 
dreds, nayjicrhapB thousands, lost their lives during 
two ccntuncs, on such charges and such evidence as 

i iroved the death of those persona in the trial of the 
rvine witches. One case, however, is so much dia- 
linj^iished by fame among the numerous instances 
which occurred in Scottish history, that we are 
under the necessity of bestowing a few words 
upon those celebrated persons. Major Wier and his 
sister. • 

The case of this notorious wizard was remarkable 
chiefly from his being a man ot some condition, (the 
son of a gentleman, and nis mother a laily of family 
in Clyderanlc.) vrhich was sel^uni the case with 
those that fell under similar accusations. It wras 
also remarkable in his case that iic had been a Co- 
venanter, and peculiarly attached to that cause. 
In the years of tluf Commonwealth, this man was 
trusted and employed by those who were then at the 
head of affaire, a'ad was, in 1649, commander of the 
cily'Ruard of Edinburgh, which procured him his 
title of Major. In this capacity he was understood, 

' as was indeed implied in the duties of that ofiiccr,at 
the period, to be very strict in executing severity 
upon such Royalists as fell under his military charge. 
It appears that the Major, with a maiden sister who 
had kept his house, was subject to fits of melan- 
cholic lunacy, an infirmity easily reconcilable with 
the formal pretences which he made to a high show 
of religious zeal. He was peculiar in his gift of 
prayer, and as was the custom of the period^ was 
often called to exercise this talent by the bedside of 
sick persons, until it came to bo observed, that, by 
some association, which it was moro easy to con- 
ceive than to explain, he could not pray with the 
Bfline warmth and fiuency of expresaion, unless he 
hod in his hand a stick of peculiar shape and ap- 
pearance^ which ho generally walked with. It was 
jioticed, in short, that when this stick was taken 
from him, hia wit and talent appeared to forsake him. 
This Major Wier waa seized by the magistrates on a 
strange whisper that became current respecting vile 
practices, which he seems to have admitted without 
either shame or contrition. The diagusting profli- 
gacies which he confessed, wdfe of such a character, 
that it may be charitably hoped that most of them 
veni*the fruits of a deprav^ imagination, though 
he appears to have been in many respects a wiqlted 
and crimkial hypocrite. When he hadi completed 
his copfession. he avowed eolemnly that he had not 
confessed the huiidreth part of the crimes which he 
had committed. From this time he would aitlweV 
'«o iifterfogatdTy, nor would he have recourse to 
prayer, arguing, that aa he had no hope whatever of 
escaping Satan, there was no need of incensing him 
by vain efforts at repentance. His witchcraft seems 
• to have been taken for granted on his own confes- 
sion ; as his endictment was chiefly founded on the 
same doc^ent, in which he alleged he had never 
seen the Devil, but any feeling he had of him was in 
the dark. He received sentence of death, which he 
suffered 12th Ajiril, 167(^ at the Gallow-hill. between 
Leith and Edinburgh. He died ap atupidly sullen 
and impenitent, as to justify the dpinion that be waa 
oppressed with a kind of melancholy frenzy, the 
consequence perhaps of remorse, but such as urged 
him not to repent, but to deapa*r. It seems probable 
that he waa burnM alive. JEiis siater, with whom he 


waa supposed to have had an incestuous oonnexioOt 
was condemned also to death, leaving a stronger 
and more explicit testimony of their mutual sms 
than could be extracted from the M^or. She gave, 
as usual, pome account of her connexion with th# 
queen of tlie fairies, and ackiiowleciged the assist- 
ance she received from that sovereimi in spinning an 
unusual quantity of yarn. Of her brotlfrr, she said, 
that one day a friend called upon them at noonday 
wiUi a fie^ chariot, and invited them to visit a friend 
at Dalkeiih, qpd that while there her brother re- 
ceived information of the event of the battle of 
Worcester. No orm saw the style of llieir equipage 
except themselves. On the scaffold, this womon, 
determining;, as she said, to die “with the greatest 
shame ^s^le, was with diflioulty prevented from 
throwing off her clothes before the people, and wi A 
scarce less trouble was she flung from the ladder by 
the executioner. Her last words were in the tfine of 
th% sect to which her brother had so long affected 
to belong: **Many,*’ she said, “weep and lament 
for a poor old wretch like me ; but, alas ! few aro 
weeping for a broken Covenant.** 

The Scottish prclatiats, upon whom the Covenant- 
ers used to throw many aspersions respecting their 
receiving proof against shut from the DeviT, and 
other iiiTernal practices, rejoiced to have an oppor- 
tunity, in their turn, to retort on their adversaries tbo 
charge of sorcci^. Dr. Hickes, the author of “ The- 
sniinis Seiitcatrionalis,*’ published on the siilneet of 
Major Wfcir, and the case of Mitchell, who fired at 
the Archbishop of St. Andrews, his book called 
“ Ravaillac Reuivivus,** written with the unjust pur- 
pose of attaching to the religious sect to which fho 
wizard and assassin belonged the charge of having 
fostered ami encouraged Uie crimes they committed 
or attempted. • 

It ia certain that no story of witchcraft or necro- 
mancy, BO many' of which occurred near and in 
Edinburgh, made such a lasting impression on the 
public mind, os that of Major Wier. The remains 
of the hqpas in which he^nd his sister lived are still 
shown at the head of the Westbow. which has a 
peculiarly gloomy aspect, well suited for a necro- 
mancer. It was at different times a brozicr’s shop, 
and a magazine for lint and in my younger days 
was employed for the latter use; but no family 
would innamt the haunted walls as a residence ; ana 
bold was the urchin from the High- Schools whis 
dared approach the gloomy ruim at the risk of see- 
ing the Major's enenanted ataff parading through 
the old apartments, or hearing the hum of the ne- 
cromantic wheel, which procured for his sister such 
a character aa a spinner. At the time 1 am writing, 
this last fortress of superstitious renown is in tho 
course of being destroyed, in order to tho modem 
improvements now carrying on in a quarter long 
thought unimprovable 

As know]| e and learning began to increase, the 
gentlemen ai— clergy of Scotland became ashamed 
of the credulity of their ancestors, and witch trials, 
although not discontinued, more seldom disgrace 
our records of Criminal Jurisprudence. 

Sir John Clerk, a schdlor and an antiquary, the 
grandfather of the late celebrated John Clerk of 
Eldcn, had the honour to be among the first to de- 
cline acting as a commissioner on the trial of a 
witch, to which he waa appointed so early aa 1678,* 
alleging, dryly, that hi^did not feel himself warlock 
(thafis, conjurer) sufficient to be a judge upon such 
an inquishion. . AiJan Ramaay, his friend, and who 
must be supposed to SMak the sense of nis many 
respectable patrons, had delivered his opinion on the 
subject in the Gentle Sh^berd," where Blause'a 
imaginary witchcraft conatitutea the machinery of 

dawnings of sense and humanity were 
obscured by the clouds of the ancient auperstiium 
on more than one diatinguiahed occasion. In 1676, 
Sir George Maxwell 'of Pollock, apparently a man 
of melsnclmlic and valetudinary hahita, believed 
himself bewitched to death by atx witches, one man 
and five women, who were leagued for the puipM 
* Soe Fottotalnhiili'a Doetalom, fal.ip.li. 
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of tomentinL • clay imajge In hia likcnesa. Thtf 
chief evidence on the subiect was a vagabond girl, 
pretending to be deaf and dumb. But aa her impos- 
ture was aAerwdrd.discoveredj and herself punish- 
ed. it is reasonably to be concluded that shifhadhcr- 
Bclf formed the pfhture or image of Sir George, and 
had hid it, vdicrS it wad afterward found, in conse- 
fiuence of her own information. In the mean time, 
five of the accused were executed, and the sixth only 
escaped on account of extreme youth. 

A still more remarkable case occuftied at Paisley, 
in 1697, where a young mrl, ab^t eleven years of 
age, daughter of John Shaw of Bargarran, was the 
principal evidence. This unlucky damsel, beginning 
lier practices out of a quarrel with ai maid-tervant, 
continued to imitate a case of possession so accu- 
rately, that no less than twenty persons were con- , ^ _ 

dcmnwl upon her evidence, of whom five were cxe- ittention to a report, that he, the ShenfNdrpute, in- 
cuted, Insides ono Jolin Reed, who hanged hims^f tended trudge in the case himself i " a thing of too 
in prison, or, as was charitably said, was strangled great diffirulty to be tried without very deliberate 
by the Devil in person, lest he should make disolo- advice, and beyond the jurisdiction of an infr|{ior 

j — : * 1 .. «... ........ court." Tlic Sneriir-deputc sends, witli his opolof^, 

lie precognitioni of the affair, which is one of the 
most nonsensical in this nonsensical department of 
he law. A certain carpenter^ named William Mont- 
gonferv, was so infested with cats, which, as his 
servani-maid reported, " spoke among themselves/’ 
that he fell in nroge upon ft party of these animals 


or their own decision cases of supposed witchcraft, 
vhich the fear of public clamour had induced them 
brmerly to leave in the hands of inferior judges, 
operated upon by all tho prejudices of the country 
nd the populace. 

In 171R, the celebrated lawyer, Robert Dundap. of 
Arniston, then King’s Advocate, wrote a sc^re iet- 
er of censure to the l^herifT-depute of Caithness, in 
he first place, as having neglected to communicate 
ffieially certain precognitions which he had led re- 
specting some recent practices of witchcraft in his 
county. ^The Advocate rqpiinded this local judge, 
:hat the duty of inferior mamstrates, in such cases, 
was to advise with the King*^s Counsel, first, whether 
»liey should be mado subject of a trial or not ; and, 
.f so, before what court and in what manner, it 
should take place. He also called the magistrate’s 


siires to the detriment of the service. But even 
those who believed in witchcraft were now beginning 
to open their eyes to the dangers in the presinit mode 
of prosecution. " I own ” says the Rev. Mr, Bell, 
in nis MS. Treatise on Witchcraft, " there has been 
much harm done to worthy and innocent persons in 

the common way of finding out witches, and in the -- -.r - 

nicans ninde use of for promoting the discovery of which had assembled in his house at irregular hours. 

« BUcJi wretches, and bringing them to justice : so .ind between hit»lTighliind arms of knife, dirk, and 

1 that, ofietitiinea old age, poverty, tcntiircs, a^d ill roadsword, and hia professional weapon of an axe, 

fame, with such like grounds not worthy to be re- ’ * - ' “ .i. .i ■ . .. 

presented to a magistrate, have yet moved many to 
8iis|ieet and dofamo Ihcir neigliliours, to the un- 
apeakable prejudice of Christian charity ; a late iri- 


e made such a dfbptTsion that they were quiet for 
the niglit. In, consequence qf hia blows, two 
witches were said to liavc diet!. The case of a third, 
named Nin-Giibcrt, waa atill iporc remarkable. 


apeakable prejudice of cnristiaii chanty ; a late in- named ^m-Gllbcrt, waa atill more remarkable, 
sunce whereof we had in tho west, in tits business Her leg being broken, the injiiriM limb withered, 
of the sorceries exercised upoiidln! Laird of Bnrgar- pined, and finally fell off ; on which the hag was en- 
riin’s daughter, anno 1697, a lime when persona of closed in prison, where she also died ; aiiu the qiies- . 


, u ques- 

tion which rciiioined was, whether any process 
should be directed against persons whom, in her 
compelled confession, she had as usual, informed 
against. Thu Lord Advocate, as may bo supposed, 
quashed all further procedure. 

In 1720, an unlucky boy, the third son of James, 

— , . Tiord Torpichtn, took it into his head, under instruc- 

rcasonablcncas of the pracucc, m such cases, begar lions, it is said, from a knavish governor, to play the 
to take courage, and state jhuir objecljons boldly possessed and bewitched person, laying the cause of 
I i__ his distress on certain old witches in Caldcn near to 

which village his father had his mansion. The wo- 
men were imprisoned, and one or two of them died ; 
but the crown counsel w'ould not proceed to ti^. 


more goodness and esteem than most of their ca- 
lumniators were defamed for witches, and which 
was occasioned mostly byathe forwardness and ab- 
surd credulity of diverse otherwise wortny%iiinistcrs 
of the gospel and some topping professors in and 
about the city of Gla^ow.”** 

Those who doubted of tho sense of the law, or 


In tlm year 1704, a frightful instance of populai 
bigotry occurred nt Pittenweem. A strolling vaga- 
bond who affected fits, laid an accusation of witch 
craft against two women, who were accordingly 
8ci7.ed on, and imprisoned with the usual severities. 
Ono of the. unhappy croaturea, Janet Cornfoot by 
name, escaped from prison, but w'ns unhappily 
caught, and brought back to Pittenweem, where she 
fell into the hands of a ferocious niob^ consisting of 
rude seamen and fishers. The magistrates made 
no attempts for her rescue, aifd t^ crowd exercised 
their brutal pleasure on the poor yrOnan, pclte4 
her with stones, swung her euspriidca on a rope be 
tw;een a ship and the shore, and finally ended hei 
miserable existence by throwing a door over her ai 
ahe lay exhausted on the beach, and heaping stonci 
upon It till she waa pressed to death. As even the 
existing laws against witchcraft wore transgressed 
by this linital not, a warm attack was made upon 
the magistrates and ministers of the town, by those 
who were shocked at a tragedy of such ji horrible 
cast There were answers published, in which the 
parties assailed were xealously defended. The au- 


IHic noble family also began to see through the cheat. 
The boy was sent to sea, and though he is^aid at 
ono time to have been disposed to try his fits while 
on board, when the discipline of the navy proveff 
too severe for his cunnii^, in process of time he be- 
came a good sailor, assisted gallantly in defence of 
the vessel against the pirates of Angria, and finally 
was drowned in a storm. 

In the year 1722, niShcriff-depute of Sutherland, 
Captam David Ross of Littlcdcan, took it upon him. 
in flagrant violation of the then established rqU^ of 
jurisdiction, to pronounce the last sentence of oca A 
for (witchcraft which was overpast in Scotland. 
Tlie victinrwas an insane old woman, belonging to 
the parish of Loth, who had so liulo idea of her aitu- 
atiog as to rejoice at the sight of %e fire which was 
deaunra to consume her. She had a. dgughterjame 
both of hands and frat, a circumstance attributedtb 
the witch s having been used to transform her into 


penor authorities were exprct«l to toue up4he i^air, a pony, and get her shod by the Devil It does not 
but It so happened, dunng ihe general distraction of appear that any punishment was inflicted for this 
the country concerning the Union, that the murdei cniel abuse of the law on the person of a creature 
went witliout the mvratigation which a crime ac so helpless; bttt the son of the lame daughter, be 
horrid demanded. Still, however, it was somethinfi himself distinguished by the same misfi^uno, was 
sained that the ^ruelty was exposed to the public, living so lately ae to receive the charity of ther^ 
The voice of general opinion was now appealpd to. sent Marchioness of Staffotd, Countess of SutI 

and, in the long run, the senuments which it ad- 

vocatea are oommomy those of good aenae and hu- 
manity. ^ 

The offloera in the IMer branches of the la* 
dared now assert their offlcial authority, and reservi 

^ Law^ Momoriab, edited hr X. Sbaipe, gsa* Proratoi 

MdUea,p.n. 


Klod to. aent^archionesa of Staffotd, Countess of Sutfier- 
land in her own right, to whom the poor of her ex- 
tensive countiy are as well known as those of the 
higher order. 

LT^preesyiiMssit the leeofd oTlIispislimimiydMImM oa 
wMthe puure oltem chined, iagooileiid, with JetiMinawU 
«l to a snnd jwty in BnfjaJ, inwtt the lespniMibility of a 
an aeauud penen to tnoL 
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DEMONOLOGY AND WITCHCRAFT. 


Since this deplorable action^ there hoe been no what to think of this ; there were the two dream* 
judicial interference in Scotland on account of witch* atances deemed of old eeeeiitml and suilcient to tbo 
craft, unless to prevent explosions of popular enmity crime of witchcraft— /Aminuin mlnatum^ et malun 

— : 1 j -.._i : _ i • . l ve, he hast- 

, asafricnc^ 


against people siispecu^ of such a crime, of winch secu/um.— Scarce knuwin^whai to iwlieve, he hast; 
some instances could be produced. The remains of ened to cutisuU the ShbrilT of thetiounty, 


the sHptf stition sometimes occur ; there can be m. 
doubt that the vulgar are still addicted to the custom 
of scoring above the breath* las it is termed,) and 
bthercountur-spidls, evinoinK that the belief in witch- 
craft is only asleep, and might in reniote corners he 
awakened to deeds of blood. An instance or two 
may be quoted, chielly as liscts known to th^author 
himself. 

In a remote part of the Highlands, an ignorant 
and malignant wotiian soctns WAlly to have medi- 
tated the dcstriictiuii of her neighbour’s property, by 
placing in a cowhouse, or byre, as we call it, a put 


rather than a iiiauistrate, upon a case so extraordi- 
nary. The ufliciaT person showtHl him that the lawa 
against witchcraft were ubritgnttHl, anfl had little 
dilhculty to bring him to regard the matter in iu 
true light of an accident. 

It is 8trarige^«but true, that tho accused herself 
was not 111 be reconciled to the shcriirs doctrine so 
easily. He rcniinacd, her, that if aho used her 
tongue with so much license, she must expose her- 
self to suppiciong, and tlint should coiiiouleucus hap- 
pen to irritate her neighbours, she iniglit suffer harm 
at a time when there was no one to protect liei'. 


r .. , -- jyre, ^ ^ 

of baked clay, containing locks of hair, parings of He thert^foro nsquested her to be more cautious in 
nails, and other trumpery. This precious spell was * * ... 

discovered, the design conjectured, and the witch 
woidd have been torn to pieces, had not a high-spi- 
rited and excellent lady in the iicighbutirhood ga- 
thered sonic of her people, (though these were not 
very fond of tiie service,) and by main force taken 
the unfortunate ercntiirc out ol the hands of the 
populace. The forniidablc spell is now in mg ifbs- 
session. 

About two years since,%s they were taking down 
the walls of a building formerly used as a feeding- 
houst! for cattle, in the town of Dalkeith, there was 
found below the thrcshold-stuiio ^he withered heart 
of .oonic animal, stuck full of many st^ores of pins; 

—a coiinter-chann, according to tradition, i^ainst 
the operations of witchcraft on the cattle which are 
kept within. Aniogg the almost innumerable droves 
of bullocks which roine down every year from the 
Highlands for the south, there is scarce one but has 
*a curujus knot upon his tail, which is also a precaii- 
, tion, lest an evil eye, or an evil spell, may do the 
animal harm. 

Tho last Scottish story with which 1 will trouble 
voii, happened in or shortly after the year 1800, and 
tho whole circumstances are well known to me. 

The dearth of tho years in the end of the eighteenth, 
and beginning of this century, was inconvenient to 
all, blit distressing to the poor., A solitary old wo- 
man, in a wild and lonely district, subsisted chiefly 
by rearing chickens, an operation requiring so much 
care and attention, that the gentry, and even the 
forfliera’ wives, often find it better to buy poultry at 
a ^tain age, than to undertake the trouble of bring- 
ing them up. As the old woman^ in the present in- 
stance, sfought her way through life better than her 
neighbours, envy stigmatized her as having some un- 
lawful mode of increasing the gains of her little 
trade, and apparently she aid not take much alarm 
at the accusation. But she felt, like others, tho 
dearth of the years alluded to, and chiefly because 
the farmers were unwilling to sell grain in the very 
moderate quantities which shi^aa able to purchase, 
and without which, her little stock of poultry must 
hav^^been inevitably starved. In distress on this 
account, the dame went to a neighbouring fanner, a 


bc| language for her own sake, professing, A the 
same time, nis helief that her words and intentions 
Were perfectly harmless, and that he hud no appre- 
hension of being hurt by her, let her wish her worst 
to him. She was rather more angry ihan pleased 
at the well-meaning shcriirs skcpticisiii. “ 1 would 
he laith to wish ony ill either to you or yuiirs, sir,” 
she said; “ ibr 1 kenna how it is, but sotnelhiiig ayo 
comes after my words when 1 am ill-giiidt'rl, and 
speak ower fast.” In short, ahe was unstinate in 
claiming an influence over tho destiny of uthers by 
words and wishes, whk‘h might have in other times 
conveyed her to the stake ; for which her expres- 
sions, their consequences, and her dis|>ositiuii lo 
insist upon their eflicacy, would certainly of old 
have made her a fit victim. At prcsimt, the story is 
scarcely worth mentioning, but as it cuntaiiis niate- 
rials resembling those out of which many tragic in- 
cidents have arisen. • . . . ' 

8o low, in short, is now tho belief in witchcraft, 
that, perhaps it is only received by those half-crazy 
individuals who feel a species of consequence donveu 
from accidental coiiicidendes, which, were they re- 
ceived by^he community in general, would go near, 
as on former occasionH, to cost the lives of llioso 
who make their boast of them. At least, one hy- 
pochondriac patient is known to the autliur, who 
believes himself the victim of a gang of witches, and 
ascribes hissllness to their charms, so that ho wants 
nothing but an indulgent judge to awake again the 
old ideas of sorcery. ^ ' * 


LETTER X. 

other mjritie Arte inilependent of 'Witchcraft— Aitrolosr—Iti In- 
fluence duriof the 16ih and ITlh Cunturieii— Buau Jgnuranco of 
tiioRo who pracliwd it— Lilly'a Histtory of liw Lift* and 'fimea— 
Astadoacr'a Socirty— Dr. Lamb— Dr. Forman— Ratabluhineiit 
of the Royal Society— Partridirii— Connexion of AaCrolofera 
with elementary t^rita^Dr Dun— Iriib SiiporatitKMJ of tho 
^ Banahic— SiMJarjIipenililion in tlw Highlanda— Brownie— 
* GhoRta— B«*lionnnnent PhilcMopborji on that Niihjoet— Inqulff 
into the ReMpect duo toaiich Taleii in modern Timea— Evidetioe 
of a Uboat afninst a Murdorer-'Ghnat of Sir Genrae Villioia— 
Story of Earl St. Vinepnt-of a Britiah Gcnoral OfBccr— of an 
Apparition in France— iif the accond Lord Lyttelton- of Bill 
Jonea— of Jarviii Matcham-*Trial of two Righlandeni Ibr the 
Murder ofSoraeant Davh, diaoovered by a OhiMt— DMluibanoea 
at Woodatoek, Anno IMS— Impoature called the Stockwell 
Ohoat— Similar Cara in Scotland— Ghoat appeariny to an Ex- 
cbeman— Story of a diaturbMl Home diacovcml by the Finn- 
neM of the Proprietor— AiMritinn at Plymouth— A Club of Phi- 
JoaopheravGlioat Adventiito of a Farmer— Trick upooa veteran 
^olsicy-^moRt Stonea reenmiminded In the Skill of the Au- 
thoiB who oompoap them— Mn. Veal's Ghoat— Dunt * 
rition Evjdence^Enect of mipropriato Sconeir to encoiir 


very goo^natiired. sensible, honest mg n. ancf re- 
quest^ him, as a favour, to sell her a peck of oats 
at qny price. ”Gb)od neighbour,” he said, ”Iam 
Borry to be obliged to refuse you, but my coon is 
otft 'fqr Dalkeith market ; my carte are 
loaded to set out, and to open these sacks again, and 
for BO small a quantity, would cast my accounts • 
loose, and create much trouble and disadvantage; ' 

• 1 dare say you will get all you want at such a place. : 
or such a place.” On receiving this answer, the old 
woman’siemper gave way. She scoloed the wealthy Whiub tho vulgar endeavoured to obtain a glance 
farmer, and wished evil to his prmrty, which was into the darkness of futurity by consulting the witch 
just setting oflT for the market. They parted, after or fortune-teller, the great were bwpobm to have a 
some angry language on lx>th sides; and sure royal j^ath of their own, commanding a view from 
enough, as the carts crossed the ford of the river a loftier quarter of the same terra incognita, Thia 
beneath the farm-house, oflT caifte the wheel from was represented %8 accessible by several routee. 
one of them, and five or six sacks of cent were da- Phyriogno^iy, Chiromancy, and other fantaatio arts 
magedby the water. The good farmer hardly knew of prediction, afforded each its mystical assistaiioe 
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Nifht at GlammM Coitie about ITSt— Viiit to Duovegan in ISM. 
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the queen of mystie Bcientfee, who flattered th<fee ! 
who confld^ in* her, that the planets and atara in 
their spheres i^ire forth and influence the fate of 
the ciYsaturescff mortality, and that a sage acquaint- 
^ with her lore could predict, with soirih approach 
to certainty, the events of any man's career, his 
chance of wcUss in life or in marriage, his advance 
in favour of the great, or answer any other horary 
questions, as they were termed, whiidi he might he 
anxious to propound, provided alw^a he could sup- 
ply the exact moment of his birfla This, in the 
sixteenth, and greater part of t|j^e seventeenth cen- 
turies, was all that was mteessary to enable the as- 
trologer to erect a scheme of the position of the 
heavenly bodies, which should diaciose the life of 

a e interrogator, or Native, as he waa called, with 
1 its changes, past, present, and to come. 
Inmgination was dazzled by a prospect bo splen- 
did ; and we And that, in the sixteenth century, yhe 
cultivation of this fantastic science was the serious 
object of men whose understandings and nei^ire- 
meiits admit of no question. Bacon himself allow- 
ed the tnith which might be found in a well-regu- 
lated astrology, making thus a distinction between 
the art as commonly pmetised, and the manner in 
which it might, as he conceived, be made a proper 
use of. But a grave or sober use of this science, if 
even Bacon could have taught such moderation, 
would not have suited the temper of those who, in- 
flamed by hopes of temporal aggrandizement, pre- 
tended to iiiuferstand nnd explain to others the lan- 
guage of the stara. Almost all the other paths of 
mystic knowlixlge led to poverty ; even the alchy- 
niist, though talking loud and high of the endless 
treasures his art was to produce, lived from day to 
day, nnd from year to year, upon hope# as unsub- 
stantial ns the Mtnnkc of his furnace. But the pur- 
suits of the astrologer were such as called for in- 
stant remuneration. He bci'amo rich by the eager 
hopes and fond credulity of those who consuUecI 
him, and that artist livediby duping others, instead 
of starving, like others, by duping hiiiflielf. The 
wisest men have been cheated by the idea that some 
supernatural influence upheld and guidtxl them; 
and from the time of Wallenstein to that of Buona- 
parte, ambition and success have placed confidence 
in the species of fatalism inspired hy Hpliclief of the 
inflii^ce of their own star. Such being the case, 
the science wa# little pursued by those who, faithful 
in their remarks and reports, must soon have dis- 
covered its delusive vanity through the splendour of 
its professions; and the place of such calm and 
disinterested pursuers of truth was occupied by a 
set of men, somefimes ingenious, always forward 
and assuming, whose knowledge was imposition, 
who.se responses were, like the oracles of yon\ 
grounded on the desire of de^it, and whoj if some- 
times they wore elevated into z an k fortune, 
were more frmiiently found classNSjigW rogues and 
vagabonds. Thie was the more apt to be the cosf*, 
that a sufficient stock of impudence, and sumo 
knowledge hy rote of the tenns of art, were all the 
jtoro of information necessary for establishing a 
•conjurer. The natural consequence of the degraded 
character of the professors, was the degradation of 
the art itself. Tiilly, who wrote the History of his 
own Life and Times, notires in that curious volume 
the most distinguished persons of histday, who 
made pretensions to Mtrology, and almost wkhmit 
excepuon desenbes them as profligate, worthleaSb 
sharking cheats, abandoned to vice,Hiid Imposing, 
by the grossest frauds, upon the silly fools who con- 
sulted them.. Prom whnt we learn of his own his- 
tory, Lilly himMlL a low-born, ignorant man, with 
some gloomy shades of fanaticism in his tempera- 
ment, was Buflkiently fitted to dupe others, and 
perhaps cheated himself, merely hy perusin at an 
advanced period of bfe, some of the astrological 
tracts devised by men of less cufining; though per- 
haps more pretence to scieh^ce, than she nimaelf 
might boast. Yet public still continued to 
swallow these gross impositions, though coming 
Mn such unwortl^ authonlt; The asti^ogers em- 
braesd diflbient sidM of the Civil War, and the king 


on one side, with the Parliamentary leaders on the 
other, were both equally curious to know, and eager 
to believe, whoc Lilly, Wharton, orGadbu^, had 
discovered from the heavens, touching the fortune 
of the strife. Lilly ivas a prudent person^ contriving 
with some address to shift the sails of his nrsphetic 
bark, so as to suit the current of the time, and the 

f rale of fortune. Ne person could better discover 
rom various omens the^course of Charles's mis^ 
fortunes, so soon as they had come to pass. In the 
time of the Commonwealth, he foresaw the per- 
petual destruction of tl|p monarchy, and in 1660. 
this din not prevent his foreseeing the restoration of 
King Charles II. He maintains some credit even 
among the better i’l asses, for Aubrey and Ashmola 
both called themselves his friends, being persons 
extremely credulous doubtless respecting the mystic 
arts. Once a-yesr. too, the astrologers had a public 
dinner or feast, where the knaves were patronized 
by the company of such fools as claimed the title of 
Philomaths ; tlint is, lovers of the inathematice, by 
which name were still distinguished those who en- 
couraged the pursuit of mystical prescience, the 
most opposite possdilc to exact science. Elias Ash- 
mole. the " most, honourable Esquire" to whom 
Tdfiyf Life is dedicated, seldom failed to attend : 
nay, several men of sense nnd knowledge honoured 
this rendewoiis. Congn^e's picture of a man like 
Foresight, the dupe of Astrology and its sister artf^ 
was then coinfooif in society. But (he astrologers 
of the 17th ceiitijry did not confine themselves to 
the stars. There was no province of fraud which 
they did not practice; they «verc scandalous as 
panders, and as quacks sold potions for the most 
unworthy purposes. For such n^sons the common 
people detested the astrologers or the great, as cor- 
dially as they did the more vulgar witches of their 
own sphere. 

Dr. Lamb, patronised by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who, like other overgrown favourites, was in- 
clined to cherish astrology, was, in 1640, pulled to 
nieces in the city of London by the enraged popu- 
lace, and his niaui-servant, thirteen years afterward, 
hanged as a witch at Salisbury. In the villnnoua 
transaction, of the poisoning of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, in King James’s time, much mention was 
made of the art and skill of Dr. Forman, another 
professor of the same sort with Lamb, who was 
consulted by the Countess of Essex on the best 
mode of conducting her miilty intrigue with the Earl 
of Somerset. He was dead before the alFair bfske 
out, which might otherwise have cost him the gib- 
bet, as it did all others concerned, with ihs excep- 
tion only of the principal parties, the atrocious au- 
thors of the crime. When the cause was tried, 
some little puppets were produced in court, which 
were viewed by one party with horror, as represent- 
ing the most horrid spells. It was even said that 
the Devil was about to pull down the court-house 
on their being discovered. Otliers of the audience 
only saw in them the baby figures on which dress- 
makers then, as now, were accustomed to expose 
new fashions. \ 

The erection of the Royal Society, d^icated to 
far difiereiu purposes, than the pursuits of ast{ology, 
had a natural operation in bringing the latter into 
diseiedit ; and although the credulity of the ignorant 
and uninforoied continued to support SOmt ore 
tenders to that science, the name of Philomath ia- 
sumod by these persona and their clients began to 
sink under ridicule and contempt. When Sir 
Richard Steele set up the paper called the Guardian, « 
he chose, undf r the title of Nestor Ironside, to as- 
sume the character of an astrologer, and^sued pre- 
dictions accordingly, one of whi^, announcing the 
death of a person calW Partridge^ once a shoe- 
inaker, but at the time the conductor of an Astrolo- 
gical Almanack, led to a controversy, which was 
siipuorted with gfbat humour by Swift and other 
wags. 1 believe you will find that this, with Swift’s 
Elegy on the same person, is one of the lust occa- 
sions m which astrology aflbnled even a jest to 
the good people of Engii ... 


This dishonoured scu bee hoi some ri^t to be 




S*CT. I.l LIFE OP JOHN* DRYDI^. 11 

were nearly equal to him ; nay, that sonietiincs the diaeover from their roproachcn, tha^ atidhe com- 
misfortiiiic was the more accoplahle of the two. It iiicneenient of Iiih iiternrv career. Dryden was con* 
is possible, by a parity of rcasoninjTi that Dryden ncctcd, and probnhiv lod^rrd, with Herainginan the 
^y, have felt himself rather rtdieveil from, than bookseller, le the New Ktehangp, * for whom he 
di^rivci^ of, his fanatical patrons, under whow wrote prolaces, and other oecasioiiaL pieces. But 
(midancc could never hope to have indulged ' having, as 31r. Itlaloiie has observed, % patrimony, 
that career of literary pursuit, wigeh the new order though a small oin^ of his own, it st'ems iiitpossjble 
ol^ things presented to the imibitum of the youthful that our author was ever in that state of mean and 
poet; at least, he lost no tiiiie in useless lainentao abject depciidaiice, which the malice of bis eiictiiics 
tion, but now, in Ins thirtieth year, proct^di'd to altcrwards pn‘iei<4tMl. The sniiie malice iiiisrepru- 
exert that poetical talent, whudi had ticretoforc^M*!! seiitcnl, or greatly exaggerated, the nature of Dry* 
repressed by his own situalion, and that or the diui’s obligations to Si^Robert Hpwanl, with whom 
country. • 


ho became aciiuainted, probalilyjibout the time of 
Dryden, left to his own exerti^s, hastened to the Kestonaion, w|^osc hiAnqnCiMVHH exerted in his 
testify his joyful aeuiiiesceii4*-e in fRe restoration of favour, and^hose good* omces the poet rotiiriied by 
monarchy, by pubUshing a poem literary nssistnnee. \ ' 

which was probably distiiigiiishod among the idnu- Sir Robert Howard was'a younger son of Thomas 
miTablc eongriitulaiiuns pournl forth ypon the Karl of Berkeley, and, like all his family, had dili- 
ORcasion; and he added to those which haibnl the tiiigiifkhed liiniM'lf us a royalist, particularly at the 
CQron^ion, in liitil, the verses entitjod, “ A rnnegyric battle gf Crppley Bridge. ,Hc hud recently siilfered 
to his^acreil Majesty.” The.se pieces testify, that a long imprisonment in Windsor (7iistle, during tho 
the author had already made some progress in liar- iisiirnntioii. His rank and iiicrits made him, after 
monizing his versiticatioii. But they also contain the Hestoratioii, a patron of soiiie consequence; and 
iiiatiy of those points of wit, and turns of epigram, upon his publishing a jpollcction of verses, very soon 
whim he condeiniitKl in his more adviincisl judg* after that pi'nod, Dryden prefixed an address ”to 
ment. The same description applu's, in a yet strotig- his honoured frieiid,'*' on “ his excellent poems.” 
er degre(.‘, to the verses addrt'qsed (o Lot^ ('han> Sir Hobert Howard understood the value of Dry- 
ccllor Hyde, (Lord Clarendon) on the new*V4;ar*s day den’s aUnciiiie'nt, introduced him into his family, 
of IGiig, 111 winch Oryilcii lias morucicsely imitated and |)robabl> aided in procuring his proiliictions that 
the iiieiHphysical poetry than m any poem, except degnr of iittention from the higher world, for want 
the juvenile elegy on Lord Hastiiig«A 1 cannot hut of whicR flic most valiinblc efforts of genius have 
think, that the poet coqsiiltcd the taste of his patron, often sunk into nninerited obscurity. Such, in short, 
rather than his own, in adopting this peculiar sty 'e. were his exertions iii^favoiir of Drydcn.tlist, (hough 
Clarendon was educated in the court of (Charles f., we ciinnut hclicve he was indehteii to Iloward, lor 
and Dr>rden nmy Rave thought it necessary, in those iiccesMa/ies of life which he had the means to 
addressing him, to imitate the strong ” verses,” procure for hiiiiself, th)f puet found ground to ac 
which were tlnm ndiuinul. knowledge, that his patron had not only hetm ”carc- 

According to the fashion of the times, such copii's fill of his fortune, which was the eilect of his noblc- 
of occasional verses were rewarded by a gratuity ness, hut soliiitoiis of Ins repututiuii, which was that 
re addressed ; aiirl of his kindness.” ^ 


from the person to whom they were 
poets had not yet learnefi to think tliH mode of, 
receiving assistance iiicoitipatibic with the feelings ‘ 
of dignity or delicacy. Iiidc<‘d, in the caiiimon traits- 
actions of that ngi', one sees soiiietliing resembling 
the eastern custom of accuinpnnyiug with a present, 
and not always a snhuidid one, the usual foriiis of 
intercourse and civility. Thus wc find the wealthy 
corporation of Hull, hacking a pidite address to the 
Duke of Moniiioiitli, their gov4*riior, w’ith a present 


fi iiin iviiiiiiir.'tn. ^ 

Thus parqpifizcd, our aiitnor seems to have nd* 
vnneed in repiiictioji, us he became more generally 
known to (he learned and ingenious of his time. 
Yet we hiiv»> blit few traces of the labour, by which 
he doubtless atttiine'd, and secured, his place in su- 
cii*iy. A short Satire on the Dutch, written to ani* 
male the people of England against them, appeared 
ill ItWig. It is soiii(‘wnat in the hard style of invec- 
tive, which Cleveland applied to the Scottish nii- 


of broad pieces ; and his grace deemed it a point tioii ; yet Dryden thought it worth while to weave 
of civility to press the aci'cptaiicc of the .same gra- the same verses, into the prologiii; and epilogue of 
tiiity upon the member of parliament for the city, the tiagedy of Amhoyiia,” a piece written in 1673, 
by whom it was delivered to him.* We may there- with the same kind intentions towards the States- 
foAi believe, that Dryden received some coinpliineiit General. 

from the king and cliaiiccllor ; and 1 am afraid the Science, ns w'ell as poetry, began to revive after' 
same premises authorize us to conclude that it was the iron dominion of military faniUicism was ended ; 
hut trifling. Meantime, our author having no settlini and Dryden, who^throiigh life wss attached to ex- 
nicansof support, except his small landed property, pcriinental pWosog^, speedily sssixnated himself 
and having now no assistanec^o expect froiii his wiTli thosp interest in its progress. He 

more wealthy kinsmen, to whom, probably, neither was chosen a.UKl^lk'r of the newly instituted Royal 
his liipi^ry pursuits, nor his comiiiciicing tneni hy a Society, 26,1 B;'^OVfpn her, 1662; an honour which 
paifligyric on the Restoration, were very agreeable, cemented his.jbonnection with the most learned men 
and whom had also offended by a slight change of tlie time, and is an evrdeiice of the respect in ' 
in spelling his name,t seems to have bcei? reduced which he was nirendy held. Most of ' , and 

(0 narn^ and uncoinfortable circumstances. With- , the disi by which they had distinguished 

nut believing, in it# full extent, the exaggerated Lthemsf Ives. Dryricn took occasion' to ivlcbraie in 
•Opcoiin^ given^Uy Brown and Bhadw’cll,t wc mil' 'lis ” F 4 ustle to Dr. Waher Cngrlcton,'-' i learned 

Market To-ilayl waited un him. ind first pmicnted him with boyit, ri ar Vt y. Olid r.nt, are mentioned With cnthu- 
yuur letter, wluch hn ri'iid ail over veiy attvniivoly ; ami then j siaslic appl9lisc,^s treading IQ the path flOinted OUt 
mymlWtnMwre ynu. tisit ho ^mid. upon all ucraMiiM, Ik? j by Baron, who nrsi broke the fetters of Aristotle, 

iShWi I »''4 tauxl't the world to derive knowMgo ftom m- 
him thoMx iiumd lucrrx, umiuhc him. that t waa ifeputi'd to hhiah i pcfiment. In these elegant vcrses, the author di- 
on jour behalfVw till! mr-aniH>ai Ul' the pr»-acnr, &r. ; but h« took vests bimself of all the flippant extra^agOACO Of 
nie off, and aaiil , hc_ t hanked f!j/ point and quibble, in which. Complying with his age. 

SiSSliiWlilli inti! f and tauhtt’lbr Jr!iSS?i 5® hed hitherto indulged, though of l«e m B limiM 

pu'vcnted the ofiiir, nr I had been in dancer of brinir reiniburacii, degree. 

with if’-AmlrBw .Marvell'a tVorta, vuL J. p. *10. Letter to While thus united in friendly communion with 
FfSS DndJS to Drjden. kindred and congenial spirits, Dryden seems 

! Shall' “ mukeH Oryilen tay, that aPer me yean epent i 
thK tinive.. he < ' i London. " At first 1 atniyirlMl with . 

gieiit deal - pcrseciilion. tmik un ? ith a Imlsin* wluch had u i - i-- 

window no birfer than a pocket tookiiia-glans, dined ut a tiireo- mut of idain iini«et. bi*inf, by the bye. the same to 
punny ordinary, cnouyh to iturve a flaration tiiilor. kept little coin hr iiimtelf* has aiilMdFl««lifioer who *'eoanely dad is Ifopddl 
psny, went dad in hoindy dmiget, tod diunk wine as aekkni at dnigfcic 

voL. viri.. 
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tohavehpcn nrnRiblc of the neressity of appl>iiiR 
his literary tnleiits to Home line^ iii whieh he 
derive n Htitdier and more certain recomix'riBe, than 
liy writint; occaHiuniil verHca to the $^csit, or doiiiK 
literary ilrudjyfcry for the hookscllcr. Hih own ge- 
liiuH would i^rohably have directed him to the iiiiun- 
tioua IfiKoiira of an epic poem ; hut lor this the age 
allordcd little cncouraitcinent. ** tjondilN-rt,’* tin* 
Htyle of which Drydcii certainly both admired and 
copied, became a martyr to thc«iviillery of the crit- 
ics; and to till up the measure of shame, the l*n- 
riidjoje Lost" fell spll-horn from the press. I'liis 
last i' stance of hail taste iiad not, it is true, yet ta- 
ken )ilace ; hut the men who were guil^' of it. Mere 
then livm!4 under Dryden’s observation, and tln-ir 
maimers and liahits eould not fail to teach him, to 
uiitieipaic the little encoiirngeineiit iliey were likely 
tir aHurd to the loftier lahours of )>oelry. One on' 
line remained, in whieii poetical talents iiiu;h^e\e 
theiiis(dvi\s, with some elianee of proriint^ tin 
possessor’s reward, or at least iiiaiiili nance, and 
this was diaiiiatie eoinnositio To tins Drydeii 
Fcdulouslv applied himself, with varsms success, for 
iiiaiiy years. Hut hetore pioecedmi,' to trace tin 
history of his draiiialu* career, I proeeed to notice 
such pieces of hispoetiy, as exhihil marks of hia 
earlier style of I'oiiipo.siiioii. 

The viettii'v gamed liy ihe Duke* of York over the 
Dutch lleet, the :id of June and his duch- 
ess’s si ihsi si t journey into the iiorlli, iuriii*«lied 

prydeii with the suhjeet of a lew easiomd ver.se 
ill whieii the style of Waller, (wli came forth with 
a poem oil the same suhjeet,) i.s siii 'ssfully imitatiil. 
In aildressini; her grace, the poet suppresses all tin 
horrors of the hiitile, and turns her j-yes upon the 
splendour of a victory, for which the Kingdom M as 
iiidehteil to her husband’s valour, niul her "chaste 
vows.” Ill these verses, not’ the least ve'»tige of 
metaphysical wit eaii he Irneed : iiiul they were ne- 
eoniiiiglv eetisunal, as j^amtiiii' height of limey, and 
dignity of words. This eritieism Drfil^ii refnii d, h\ 
iillt'gin^f, that he had suee«M‘ded m what he did at- 
tempt, in thesottrie.ssofe.xpre.«'4ion ami smootlitiess 
of the measure, (the aiiproiiriati'oriiaiiieuisofan ad- 
dres.M to a lady,) and that he was aeiaised ul that only 
thing M’liieii he eoiild well defend. It seems how- 
ever, very possible, that these i eii in A. s impelled him 
hvindertake a ta-sk, in M'hieli vigour of fam-y and ex- 
pression i]ii4ht,wilh propriety, heexereisial. .-\eeord- 
iiigly, his next poem was of greater hanTih and im- 
portanee. This is a liislonenl ueeount of the eveiitsof 
the year KltiC, under the title of " .‘in/ii/jt 
to whieii distiiieiion the iiieidents mIiicIi had oeeiir- 
red in that space gave it some mli*. The poem being 
in the elegiac stanza, Drydeii relapsed into an inii- 
tiition i>f "tTOiidiherl," from wliieh he ha«l departed 
ever since the Elegy on Vroiii\V! ll,’* From this it 
appears, that the author's lul ' ^ of Dnvenaiit 
had notdeerea.*<cd. liuh’cd, h«', . Iterwards, Wore 

testimony to that iiiithor’si|iiiek and piercing imngi- 
iintion; which at once itrodueed thoughts remoi«*, 
nt‘W, and siinirisiiig, siicii ns emild not ea.'>*ily ('liter 
into any other fancy.* Dtydtmnf lenstecmalled Davi'- 
iiant III Ids ({uality ; and (*ertiiinly exeeiied him in the 
powers of eoinposition, which are to enihody the ec^n- 
eeptionsof the imngiiintioii; and in the extent of ae- 
qiiiH'd knowledge, by which they were to beentorei'd 
and illiis(rated.''Iii his pntiiee, he lias tniidieated the 
choice of his stanza, hv a nderenee to lli('o)llnrtUi of 
Davemint.t which lie sanctions hy nlliruinig, that he 
had always, liim.seir, thought (]ua(i%iiis, or stanzas of 
verse in alternate rhyme, more iiohh', and of greater 
dignity, both for sound and iimnticr, than any other 
verse in use ainong \is.t Hy this ntK'iitioii i» sound 
and rhy thin, lie improved upon the school of inctuphy - 

• Vol. III. p. 101. ^ 

* Unvcnant allfia** tl»e advmriiBM of a rwpile nod pn*we In*- 
Ivrccn every staiim. which should I^Aio roiiHtniciiHl hn riirom- 

C ehcnil n |H•rHtll ; and adds. ' imit dotli rhyme, liy niiy 

w-limHiii of cadence, make llic miuiuI Irmi heroic, tail ralhi'r 
adapt it in a pt.iiii and atulcljr ronimminx of ihiimc : and tht* bn*- 
vrty of iIm* niniira rendem it fcnn nnirtletoPv* conipijiier. and room 
MMy to iIm» sitiffer, whicIi, in tfffo rfciuiUro. wlion tlw alory w 
w chi 'llv nHiuiaito.” Prtjk€€ to Oondtbeft. 

I Vol. IX p. W. 


sieal poets, which diselniined attention to either; but 
in th(j thought and cxpnssiun it.scif. the sty loot Da 
vennnt more nearly rcsi mhled Cowley’s than that of 
Deiiiiam iiiid Waller The same ardour for M'hat Dry 
dell calls "wit-wnting,” the siiinL’iniceasiaas'xen^iso 
of the memory, in seareh of M'ondcrffil tnoughts 
and allii-siuiis, iiii^ the .siiiiie ('oiitciiiiit tor the siih- 
,i»-ei, I M'i]it as the im dijiiii of(ii'>pla>ing the autliot’a 
leal iiing and ingenuity, iiiai k.*< the style ol Dnvi nan t, 
though III a less ih gree liiaii that ol the nietaphysi- 
eiil niH'ts, mill tlioiigh^ heiiiiered with many ixaiii- 
ple.s of a .Miiipler arid (Hiastcr ehanieli r. Sonic part 
of iliis dcMntioii was, pi rhaps, owing to liu; nature 
of fill' stanza ; fur the stnielure of the qiiatriiiii pro- 
luhilid tile haiA,' wlio iisi d it. Iroin ramhliiig into 
those digressive simili s, which, ill the pimliilic stiu- 
phe, might he piir iied through endles.s ramifications. 

If ihe loriiK r elartid an cxiravngmit tinuight, or a 
(luaint iiiiiige, he w ns eonipelled to hiirig it to n point 
within ills Ion- lined siaii/.a. The snake w'|;,s thus 
.Hiaitehed, though not killed; and eoriemeiK'Ss hi mg 
reiideri d indisiieusahle, a gn at sti p was gnim d to- 
I wards cone* iitration of tlidUght, which is iieei ssiiry 
to the .••impir ami to tlie .‘<i>ldime. The manner of 
Da\eiinnt. tiitn 'ore, tliougo shortlived, and iingru- 
i‘(‘(f hy piihlie applause, wa." an uiKanei; toward.s Hue 
In.ste, frqm the iiniijitmibil and fraiiiie ini.'iilgmee of 

I mri'sl rained lariey ; and, did it ehiiiii no otlu r merit, 

It po.*>.se.*<.seHiIi:ikof liaxiiig been I w lee saiietioiii d by 
the piaetiee ol Drydeii, upon ocensioiisol iiiiconimon 
solemnity. 

The " .'Inrir/K A/irnhi/iV” yvinres ii ronsiih'rnlilo 
portion of labour mid attention*, the lines muj V( isifi- 
entimi are liighly polished, and the e.vpri ssion was 
probably ('urefidly eorrei ud. JJ^iydoii, ns Joliiisoii iv- 
iiiark.'4, already excrei.M'd the .supenoiity of hi.s go- 
iiiiis,ity reeoniiueiiding his own la ilormnm e as writ- 
ten upon the plan of Virgil; mid ns no iin.Mu (T.«>stiil 
effort iit produiing iho.^e well w roiiulit iiiiiigi'S mid 
deseriptioiiK, whu‘h creiiti'iidiiiiniiton, thei loper ob- 
ject ol lieroii' ])Oeiry. 'I'lie “/liiMUK .l/iVo/oViV’ may 
indeed he n 'jarded a® one of Dry deli’s inost ehil'ornte 
pi. ei 4 ; aitliongh it is not WTitteri in his hiti r, hettt r 
and most peculiar style of poetry. 

The poem Hr.®t appeared ill octavo, in ir>C7, niulwns 
afterwards fKquent’y nnriniid in fpinrio. It was 
dt'diealed to the Metropolis of (Iri’at Hritnin, ns rep- 
I ri'seiiled by the loid itinvor mid iiiagi.^trates. A 
letter to sir HoUrt Howard was prelixid lo the 
I poem, in wliii'h the niithor o.vi>hiins the piir^iso of 
I the work, and tlu' (iiffieultu's which nresi nt« d tlieiii- 
j .selves III the exeeiilion. Ami in tliis epistle, as a 
. eorilrasl between the smooth and ('ii.'-y style of wri- 
I tiiigwdueli was proper in addressing a lady, nml'iho 
exalted style of licroie, or at least liistorieal poi’liy, 
he iiitrodiiei'S tlie verses to the Duelussof V'orK, 
already mentioned. 

The "Anni/.v A//ro/ji7iV’ being the In.®! poetionl 
work of any unpc^tmiee produced by our author, 
until “.Absalom .-ind Aehitophel,” the reader riiny 
hi're pause, mid conMder, in llieprogri'ssive myirove- 
meiit of Drydeii, tlie gradual ri'nnvntion of public 
mste. The irri'giilnr tundnrie ode wa^ now nhnn- 
(loned tc .Arw’aker, Henri, Diirfey, and a few inferior 
iiiititors; who, either from il.s tempting ftieility ot 
ext'oiition. or from an nfreett''d admiration pf oM 
tfhies and fashion.®, still pesferej^ the public with 
imitations of (’ow ley. The rough measure ol Define,’" 
(if it had any preteii.®ion to he lalhd a tiuiisiin*,) 
was no longer tolerated, and it wns exi>eeied, evi'ii 
of fho.s*' who wrote satires, lunipoons, and oeeasioii- 
nl versi's, that iheir rhyme.** should he rhymes, hohi 
to the ear «iul eye ; and that they should iicilher 
adore their inisti esses nor abuse tnei^ neighbours, 
in lines which diflered only from prose in the fash- 
ion of printing. Thus the measure n.sed hy Roches- 
ter,^ Kiiekinghnin, ShefReld, Sedh'y. and oth^r 
satirists, if not inrlished or harinoiiizt'd, appioaches 
more nearly to niodeni verse, than flint of Hall or 
Donne. In the Elegy' on Cromwell,” and the 
'*Anntt^ Mirabilis,'] Dryden followed 'Davemint, 
who abridged, if he did not e.xplode, the quaint nesses 
of his prt'decessors. In Wfdwj-,” and his 

oci.asioiial verses, to Dr. Charluton, the Duchess of 
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York, arnl otlicrs, the pO(»t proposed a st^pariitc and j from thr ruirrs. The miserable sbiRs toswliieh lha 
^siiTipliT model, more (lii^iiirli'd than that of Siicivhiii; Mirvixm;; actors were reduced during the cuiiiiiion- 
or Waller; more liarmomouH 111 measure, and chnMc 1 wialtii, have been often detiided. A> times they 
in expres'iioii. than those of t'owley and Crashaw. were coiiniM«i at hv the cflprice or iifdoleiic*' of their 
Much, tl»‘re doubt less reiii.iiiied, of alien lit subtlety I |ll■r^.•cuIors ; hut, lii general, us sooip as they lind 
and nueiiio" Sfimhhlin '} hut wlim Drydi iideclan s j .leijinred anv *«leniler stock of pnM*‘ n !•'■*<» lltey wero 
that he proposes Viriril, in j»referi*'‘e to O^iil, to be | bi-aii ii, iiiiprisoned, and stripped, at tin* pu'iisure of 
his* model in the “ Annus MiruLitis^'' it siiilicii nlly | tin siddi.'rv. 

ini])hes tiiat the ni.tiii deu 1 1 oi tlie poetry ot the last j Yhe Kesiorntioii naturally brought with if n re- 
iige h.ul hi eii discovi rnl. and was in the wav ot In- i vi\eil taste for tllflse (hgaiif iimuscnii'iils, which, 
ing aiiicn.ltd by gradual, au 4 almost iinpcrccigiblc | during the usurpalion,Jiad hecii condemned as hen- 
degn-ch. lhenisii,(irpuii!shed, as apiicitainiiigesptrially to tho 

in I stablishiiig, or refining, the latti-r st\lc of ! tnvoiirers ot royalty. To irt«iueiil llieiii, ilii reforc. 
writing, in couidei \irse, oui .lutbiifjoimd gnat as> j bceaiiic a l•ldgc ol• loyalty, and a virtual disavowal 
sisiaiiee Iroin his drainatie praelice; to tnu'c the , of tho.se piirilanie ti m is, which all now agreed in^ 

i coiHlciiiniiig. 'I'lii* 


comiih neciiiciit ot which, is thciuirpuse ol the iic.\t 
section 

* SECTION II. 

KmvnlftriheTlr.iiiiiiatth • Hi-liiniii m I'liiyi- t'niiirtlies 

III 1 iliiuiii' Ilf nrvili-ii>. I)' iiii.e.M* I'tin- 


taste of tin- restored iiioiiarch 
ai.so waMleeideiily 111 favour ot the drama. At the 
loreii^i courts, which it had heeii his lot lo visit, ^ho 
tin aire was tlie chief i nterlaiiinieiit ; and as aiiiiiHC- 
meiil was always his pniieipal pursuit, it eaiiiiot bo 

doubted that he' ofli II .soiii'hl It tliere. The iiiterrst, 

Till- Wilil (. iil,ini Hn il L.-i.li- s i uii.ei u n i ‘i Mini KiniN nir ‘ tlierelore. which the lllonaieli took III the n .siorntion 


' Tile J'niiiii'M' sir M.iriin \l.tr-!ili^ I'Ik' .M ni'k .VsnonwiT ^ 
TiieUiiv:il .M iriir 'I'lii* I'mi |■•"rN nf llie (*(iiiiiiii‘i«l nf (iruyiida 
‘ - nr^«l<'ll's siiiiiiiiiiii ,i( liiiri I'l riiiii 


hi eii for this eireuiiistiinee, it seeiiis prohahle that 
the general aiiiiieiiee, for a imie at least, would have 
deiiiaiiiieil a re\i\ai ot those picei s which had boon 
most Miccesstwl hefore the civil wars; and that 
Sbakes|ii are, Massmger, and Fletcher, would have 
n-uiii.‘il tiinr aekuow ledgeii .supenoniy iii'on the 
l’.iiiMisli^>.| e»e. Ihit aslhe lliealrcs wi rere-eslabhsh- 
id ami ehi rislied liv the iiiiineduite inllueiiee of the 
so\eii i.!u, iiMil of the I’oiiri wlucli retiiiiiiil with him 
fiom e.N.ie. a t'i''ie, fornieii during ihi-ir rcHidcnee 


(piiioii w.is ih ■ riiily hue winch | abroad, liiiMaled the nature of eiilertiuinui'nts which 
like an aileipial.' lew-inl lo the were lo he |%i‘senied lo tlieiii. It is worthy of rc-^ 
lie. Ill our sk.'teh ol (he last * ; mark, llial <‘hai!is lAok llu* models ol the two 


It would ai-j»ear, tli.il l)i the perif)il of the 

R' stoialiiU), reiioiiiiei-d all \ie\v.s ot inaKiiig hiswa\ 

111 life, I xeepi h) e\i ri.oii of llie hl(1'ar>*1aleiits wilh 
whieli he was so emun iiilx'eiulowed^ Ills lieeoiiiiiig 
u writer of pla\s was a iiiri s.s.jrj euiio-etpienei' ; lor 
ihi: till alris, ui*wl\ op.^ied afii r so Imig silence, weie 
resoriid lo v'lih all the ardour iii.'iund hv nuM‘lt> ; 
and dr'iiuatie eoiup<|pilii>ii was ill ' ' 
jiroiuisi d sii.m-iliiiig hi 
pro|es«ors ol litir.ilm _ . . 

ufth e se\i iiii eiiih eeuMir;, pr< \ lous to the Kesiora- grand di ]>artmenis of the, druiua Ironi two difrerciit 
tloii, llus w.e- mleuiiouallj postponed. ; 

' In the lime Ilf Jmiie^ I,, and ot hi‘f uecessor, the j Fiaiiee aflonled a pallernof those Iriigcdies which 
theatre retatited, m some <le.'ree, till- splendour with ' ontimied m l^sliiou lor twfuty years sifter the Res- 
whieh til'* exeelleiH writers ol the \irgiii reign had • loiatiou, aitVI wlueli w'ere ealleil Uhyiiiing or Heroic 
adorned it. It is trie*, that uiiilmrs of the latter pe- i l*lavs. Jii that eomilr>, however, contrary to the 
nod fi 11 far below ihos.* gig.iiilie poets, wim liounsh- j general luanm rs of the iieople, ii bort of Mail ly and 
cd in t!n‘ end of tin* sixteenth and hegiuiiiiig of the | precise eeremomal t arlvtook possession of the thoa- 
soveiiteeiitli ceiiiuries ; hut w hat the Stage had lost j tre. The Fri iieh dramatist was under the m eessity 
in drainatie eoiupositiou, w'u ' ide ih: tin laMon of lhf‘ pcrsoiiH of 

plied by the iiiereasiiig splendour of decoration, and the, drama, than that of llu* perforiuerH, who were ^ 
the kivoiir of the <*ouri. \ private tlu'utre, called to repn sent it before a rnutuirr ii and Jiis eourl^ It 
the t^At'kiiii, was iiiamtaiiied at Whitehall, in wliieh was nut, therefore, sufrieient for the iiullior to con- 
lif^ir Were performed h<*.fore the euurt ; and tiie sider how hiiiiiari heitigs wuiiid naturnlly e.xpre 8 fi 
mg’s eniiip.'iiiy of netor.s often received comma iid tliem.selvcs in th(*predieaiuetit of the seene; ho had 


t _ 

to atleiidilhe rojai progresses.* Mascpies, n .soeeiea 
Df^epn'.scrilatio'n ealeulated e.xelii.sively for tile re- 
creation of the great, in whose halls Itiev' were e.x- 
hibiled. Wi re a usual iTiterfainmeut of CbaHes and 
Ins eofisorl. Tlu* iiiaeliinery and deeoralioii.s were 
often sup(*riiitended hy lingo Jones, and the po**lry 
coriijiosed by II. ii Jonsoii the laureate. Evert Milton 
deigned to eoiitiiluite one of lilN most fascinating 
poems to tile service of the drama; nntl, notwilh- 
pfrirgjhi^ th<* severity of Ins piiriiuiiic tern t , ‘('o- 
•ul.l only have been composed by one w'hi. 
fell the fnl^ eiieliaiitiiient of the tlientrea Ihit ftil 


the more (*mbarrasing ta.sk of so modifying theii 
expressions of passion and feeling, tlint tliey might 
not c*.Tt;eed the liecoiinii rioce.spiiry in the august 
fjrrftvncn of l/ir* drtintf Afunarqur. A more v/Jrctuul 
iiuele of fm-xirif' flic diiiiogiic of the drama could 
hanily have J|eeii df^viscd, than hy iiitrodiieing into 
tli» tlieatrc the eP pfet te of the drawing-room. Thai 
etiqiietfe also, rbniiig the n igii of Louis XIV., was 
of a kind r'lciiliarly forced ami iiriiiatiirul. The 
romanees of f'alpreneile and Snideri, I hose pon- 
derous and iiniiu -reifiil IoImih, now' consigned !o iittci 
ddiyion, \v ri' in that reign not only niiivcrHally 


this sjdiijifiorir vanislu d at the a])|iro:ieh of civil war. n ad am) admired, hiii siippi -d lo furnish the most 
Tlie st.ig and eour^ ivere almost ns closely united . perf< rt models of gallaiilry and heroism ; although, 
in tiieh' f.i as royally and eprseopaev, had the saiiie T III tlu* words of mi elegimt female iiiithor, fheflc 
■i 1 *,'*mie*, lip* sxihe defenders, ami shared the same | eef 


ovtwhelmiir' nun. 


. , h brail il viilmgs are jiislly de.serihed ns cuntniii- 

Xo throne no theatre,*’ seem- J iiigsoidv ’’unnatural repre.sentationHof the passions, 


sjl 'h»--Mia as the famous “Ski king no lu- fidsesi'ritimi'nis. fal.se precepts, false wit, false hon- 

shop. The piiritaiis iufieed roniniericcd their aitaek iiir. false Pluah^ty, with a si range ht'aii of impro- 
iigam.st royalty in this vi*ryi]iiarler; and, while; they , hahh*, uiinaiiiral incidents, mixed up with true his* 
impugned the poliiieal exertions of prcfogative. they I toi v, and fastened upon some of the great names of 
' " ■ ■ ■ ' the inonarcfi and I r '' - ‘ ' ' ^ 


assailed tlu^nrivate eliaraeter of l 

his con sort. Tor the en'-oiirageiiieni given to the pro- 
fane sia.'e, iImi rock of olTeiiee, and stiiiiihlmg hioek 
to^ the goillv. .Aceordingly, the siiperioritv of the 
republicans was no sooner lieeisive, than ibe thea- 
tres w'ero closed, and the drarnnih* poets silenced. 

deparlmeut of iioetry w-as aeconnted lawful ; but 
ihc dram'alieing aiiogethcr unhallowed and abomi- 


I anlitiuity.’'t Vet upon the riiodi*! of sm-h works 
was framefl the court manners of the reign of Louis, 
and in imitaiioii of them, the Frc§ch,trage<lv, in 
which A'erv king was by prescriptive right a hero, 
every female a goddess, every tyrant a fire-breath- 
:ng ehiitit'r.i, and e^ry soldier ah irresistible Ama- 
di.f ; in whi^i, when perfected, wu find lofty senti- 
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mentHy sj^encljiil imageiy, eloquent expression, sound 
inoruliiy, every thing but the language of human 
pnHsioii anfi* iiuinun character. In tlie hands of 
Corneille, and «till inurc*in those of Racine, much 
of the absurdity of the original model was cleared 
away, and qmch that was valuable sulistituted in 
its stead*; but the plan being fundamentally wrong, 
the high talents ot those autnors unfortunately only 
tended to recuiieile their countrynidi to a style of 
writing, which must otherwistaliave fallen into 
contempt. Such us it wii.s, it rose into high favour 


in- 
favour 


at the court of Louis XIV., ifnd was by (diaries 
troduecd upon the English stage. ''The fav ... 
which heroic plays have lately ftmnd ui^n our ihea- 
tr«s,’* says our author himself, ^Miavebeeii wholly 
' derived to them from the countcnaiiee and appr« 
bnlioii they have received at com t.”* 

(The French comedy, although Moliere was jn the 
aonith of his reputation, appears not to have pos- 
sessed eiiual charms fur the English iiu#iiarch. 
The same restraint of decorum, wTiieh previuited 
the cxpn'ssion of natural pa.«4.sion in tragedy, iiroliib- 
ited all indelieati! license in comedy. ( 'harl(..s, prob- 
ably, was secretly pleased with systi'in, which 
cramned the ctVusiunsof a tragic muse and lorbadc, 
as indei orous, those hurst.sof rupturouHenthiisiasm, 
which might sometimes contain mutter unpleasing 
to a royal ear.t Hut the merry nioiiareh saw im 
good reason why the must* of <‘omedy shtnild he 
Compelb'd to ‘‘dwell m decencies for ever,”, and did 
not feel at all degraded w’hen enjoying a gross pleas- 
antry, or profane witticism, in eotiqiaiky with the 
mixed mass of a popular aiidieiiee. The stage, 
therefore, resumed more than its original heeiisc 
under his auspices. Most of our enrii' pbi>s, being 

* written in a coarse age, andilesigm d for the nmiisi'- 
incut of a promiscuous and vulgar audience, w'erc 
dishonoured by scenes of coarse and naked indeli> 
cacy. The positive enuctmeiits of James, and the 
grave inanncrs of his squ, in some di^rec repress d 
this disgraceful scurrility; and, in the eoiCmon course 
of events, the English stage would liav** been gnnl- 
ually delivered from this reproach, bv the increasing 
iriHiience of decency and tustc.t: Ihit (Jharles II., 
daring his exile, had lived upon ii footing ofi'iimility 
with iiis hanished nobles, iiiul partid^en fn ely and 
pruniiscuoiisly in tbc pleasure and frolics by which 

• they had cmlciivoiircd to sweeten adversity. To 
Biicii a cuurrthc. uinuscments of the linimii w’ould 
have appeared insipid, unless s<'nsoned w'ith the lih- 
c’rtinc spnil whieli governed their lives, and w'hich 
was encouraged by tin; example of the nioiiareh. 
Thus it is acutely argued by Deiiiii.s, m reply to 
Collier, tliiit the depravity of the theatre, when 
revived, was owing to that very suppression, which 
hwrl'TJreveiited its gnidiiai reformation. And iusi so 
a muddy stream, if allowedits tree eomsu will grad- 
tiiilly purify itself; but, if daniim'd upTor a .sens<«n, 
and let loost' ot once, its first (orrcjit enrumt fail to 
be impregnated with every impurity. The license 
of a nid(! age was thus reviv«>d by ii corrupted one ; 
and even those plays which were lran.**hiied from 
the French and Spanish, w'cn* carefully seasoned 
with as much indelicacy and double entendre, as 
was necessary to fit them for the cur of the wittiest 
and most prollignte of iiioiiarehs. 

Another remarkahlo feature in t he cmqcdies whieh 
8ueceed(H.l the Uestoration, is the struetiire of dieir 
plot, which was not like that of the frageda s form- 
ed upon the Harisinii model. The English audience 

• I>p(lication to the “Imli.in Em(>i'nir.” V«il. Itl p. 059. 

♦ In this iMUtiiMiIiir, H y»«n*h wua kept over flu* ulnpe. The 
"Majd’fl TmxiMty,” whirh tiiriw upon the Hoitiu-luiiiof i:\uiliiolir 
a lireniioUH ann itnaiiratc kne. wim pnilnlnied linrin}! tlie n-ipn of 
<7)iarlefi 11. , an udmittinir certiuii uiifn\ ouralilu appIu-aiiiNU. Thu 
mmul was not cunwlatwy - 

“on luMifiil kinpR, 

Unlookeil fitr Midden di'nthu fronUhMvun are sent.” 

See ClWier’s Apoltn^y, |». IW. ^ nlh-r. in rmiipliment to flu* rwirt, 
wmtua flfth act, in which that admiieil drama idkermiiiated loss 
traaicaily. 

: It was n part of the duty of the inaater of the rewls to read 
fHmr, and tnirrert the iinoniprietiot of lurli ptnys as wen* to Im 
li^ueht forwanl. Si*v«*nii iiNitRni*as orenr. in 8ir Hi'nry Herls'rt's 
of the exercise of Ilia authority in this puiuL— Sue 
Makne*a Uittoryqfthe 8tag4. 


had not patients for the regular comedy of their, 
ntdghbuiirs, depending upon deheate turns of expres- 
sion, and nicer delineation of character. The Span- 
ish comedy, with its bustle, nmchincry, disguise, 
and eoiiiplieated intrigue, was much agreea- 

ble to iheir taste. This preference did nut arise en- 
tirely Iropi w’hutqlie French term the phlegm of qur 
national eliurneter, wiveh cannot beuttected but by 
powiTfiil stimulants. It is indeed certain, that an 
EiigiisiiJiiun expects his eye, as well as his car, to 
he diverted by tlieiitriral exhibition ; but the thirst 
ot novelty was niioiluT and si^pnriitc reason, which 
I tlie st$rle of the revived drama. Thenum- 
ni‘W pla^’#* represented every si'nson was in 
credible; and the i 


aili cted 1 

her of new pliv^, , 

■ authors were compelled to have 
recourse to that mode of rointVosition whieh was 
most easily executed. Lahomed accuracy of expres- 
sion, and line trails of character, joined to an ar- 
rungeiiieiit of action, which should be at once pleas- ' 
iiig, interest iiig, and probable, n quires s6vtuloua 
sliidy, di*i‘p retii etion, and lung and repeated ror- 
:tion mid revision. Hut these were not to be 
expected Irom a play-wright, by whom three dru- 
nias were to he produced in one .season ; niid in their 
piiy.*e were substituted ndveiilnres, surprises, ren- 
counters, mistakes, disguises, and escapes, ail easily 
aceumphsiied, by lift* iiiferven lion of sliding panels, 
closets, veils, masques, large clonks, and d.*irk lan- 
terns. If tlfl‘ driiimitisl was at a loss for employing 
these roiivenu,iit mipleiiii nts, the fifteen hundred 
plays of Lope ile Vega were at hand for hisiiistnic- 
lioii; pr(‘seiitirig that rapid <siieeession of evi-nts, 
mid those sudden climiges in the situation of the 
personages, whieli, nc(‘ordingt< 4 .lhe noble hiogriipher 
of the Spanish dramatist, are the charms by wiiieh 
hcinteri sis iis so lureibly in bis plnts.il 'I'besc Spa- 
nish plays bad >ili(‘ndy been resorted to by the au- 
thors of the earlier part ol the ei nliiry. Hut undejr 
the aii.*<t>iees of (‘iinrli's II.. who must often have 
wittu*ssid the urigiiisiU while abroad, and in soino 
instances by hi.s express eummiind, translatiomi 
were executed of the best and must lively Sjiunish 
comedies. § 

The fn voiirite (‘oiiu'dies, therefore, after the Resto- 
ration, were such us depended riithi nipon the intri- 
enev, than the prohiilnlity of the plot; rather upon 
the vivacity mid liveliness, tliun on the natural ex- 
pression ot the dialogue; onil, fitinily, rather upon 
extravagant and grotetapie roneeiition of ehafacter, 
than upon its being pointedly delineated and ll«.eu- 
rately supported tnruiighniit the representation. 
These particulars, in which the comedies of Charles 
the Second’s reign diflTer from the example settby 
Shak.speare, Massinger, and Beaumont find Fletch- 
er, seen to have been derived from the Spanish 
model. Hut the taste of the age was too eultivalerl 
to follow the stage of Madrid^ in introducing, or, 
to speak more accurately, in reviving, the ehoracter 
of the grarlosfu ol* clown, upon that of London.lT 
Something of foreign manners may be tract^ in the 

n I.rtnt fldlkiiurB " Lift* of I/iimiIu Vuirn,” p. PW. 

^ Till* “ W'llii Ciolliint." Hliirli CluirlrB roiiiniai'ilpd to he por- 
fiiriiii-tl iH'fwt* liipi more than nnci*. ^^uMoftht* rliwM of Spanii.h 
cuincilirH rlio " Mnsli'ii Uul'PIi.'' whirli the u itu nuienrch him* 
fHintl witlitlwtitli'nf/lM/i/aj/, is m tlM^umcdiwiun. Sir iitaiiiiu4 
’hike’ll “ Ailvi*niun«» of Fivu Ilnurs." idai rrowni*'ii ‘‘i4ir*Coiiitiy 
NiK.*." ut‘ri‘ iNrth iniiiKlaii'd Iroiii tla: SpHuiHl\hy the .kinit'iiexpreyti- 
nToinineiidHiion. ' a.' "* 

K TIh> vrccimw, nr hiiflaon. arrurdiiiir tci Lord Holland, heldaa 
int<‘niii>iiinti* rimrai'ler iN'twom a Hpt'riaror and a rharucter in 
thi* plnr.; intmii|irii)K with Ids rptnarks.ar niv tinii*. thei>crfurm> 
aiHt*. nl wliirh In* forms an PMsential, hut \orjr defiTtive part in 
aiHitlier. His part uns. 1 pnMiiiiii*. writtim, partly cxteiil* 
INin*. KmnitluMfr nl' tiu* kind wax rertninly kimwii upon ouv 
atiigi*. Wilsim mid Tnrictnn. in thi*irca|NU-ily of cIowih. entered 
fVeely into a contest of wit with the Hiiertatuia.^hieh wan not 
at all held inrnnsistent with tlanr havimr a ahare in the iierfonn* 
amv. Nor was trnxoily exeniptefl from tla'ir iiitcrti>runcc. Hall, 
alter telliiix um of a tragic rcprtnentation, iiilomiK ua, 

*' Now lonxt Niirh ftightful showea of fiirtunea fhll, 

And Idoiidy t)rtint'Mrago, ulimild chnnee appall 
The ileiul-rtnirk niidienn*. ’midiit the xilunt rout 
Cwnea leapina in a arlfe-mMtiimied lout, 

And Inneln**. ami griini, and framea hia mimfek l■sa, 

And juaflea atraiek into llio prinre'a place. 

Tlnm ikilii iIm theatre echo >JI aloud , 

With irliidaonio nojauofthnt applauding eroud. 

A inMHlIy liorh-iNH*li, wlwn vile ruaaeUnga 
Aruuiatcia withmonoichr and with mighty unga.** 
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licnn*4c nssiiini'd liy valfts and domoslir!*, m thr 
roiiu dy ; a' fri.'(il<iin which at no time inndc 
part of our national innniicrs, thoufzh i>onif*thin^ 
like il iiiiiv !*tdl he traced upon tlm coiilineiit. Thc*«e 
Bceiii to be the leadini; eharai'lenstics iif tlie eonie- 
dies of (iliiirleB the Second's Tcii?n : in which the 
rules of rh *ancii*nis were totally disrepardi'd. It 
were to he wished that the authoi* ctuild lyive been 
■xeulpated from a heavier ijiarije. -iliat of assist- 
ing to corrupt the natum, by nourishiiip and foiiieiii- 
ing their evil passions, ns 'well as by indulging and 
pandering to their vices. • ^ 

The theatre*, after the Hestoration, were liiiiiled 
to two ill niiinlier ; a reslrietioii iierhhps necessary, 
us the exclusive iiateiit expresses i^jii regard of the 
extraordinary lieentiousness then used in drninntie 
representation ; buf for which no very good reason 
can he shown, when they are at least h:iriiile*s, if 
not Inudahli' places of afniisenieiil. One of these 
•privileged theatres was ))Iae«d under the direction 
of Siri^Vilhain D’Aveiiani, whose «nireriiigs in the 
royal eanse nieritt'd a provision, and whose taste 
and talent'* had lieen direeted t'lwards the drama, 
even during Us (irosiTiption. He is sfid to have ni- 
trodiicetl moveable scenes upon the English slag*-: 
and. without eiiteriiig'iiito thedis)iute of how eb^i * 
ly tills is to he interpreted, we an* e«*rtaiii lliarhe 
adiled mneh to its splendoifl- nifd de<‘orali*it. His 
set «if performers, which eiiniamed tin- rani'ins Ih-t* 
terlon, and others of gr«'at ni< riif \vj^ eallcsl the 
Duke’s (kinipany. The other licensed theatre was 
Jlta.-ed utuliT tlie direct ion of 'riudniis Kilhgr«‘w, 

' tnneli fain-'ii liv tniditiaii for Ins e<dlor|inal wit, lint 
the iiierit of wliose goo<l tilings evaiioiated as soon 
as iin altemiUed (<i ^iterweuve lliein with comedy. 
His perform, rs formed what w'as entitled (he King's 
f/Oinpanv. With this last llicutre Drydeti partien- 
larly eoniu i-ted liinisolf. hy a etmtraet to he hereaf- 
ter hv iitioiiisl. None of hi* o n her plays were acted 
Ay the Duke’s r*ompfinv, unless fhoneiii which he 
Ind reer*ived assistance from others, whom he might 
think as well entitled as iiimself to pre.senhc. the 
plaee of repri'seii ration. 

•Siu'li was the .mate of tlie Ivnglisli dram a when 
Drydeii heeaine a cnridirlan- for (h«*aiiKal laurels. 
So* early ns the year of the Hestoration, h** had 
ineiliraled n tragedy upon the fateof limDnkeol 
(fiiiso; liiit this, he has informed us, was siippressml 
by the advice of .some friends, who foM liiiii^ that it 
was an e.vcelleiil siibji-et, but not so artilieially 
iiiMHkVed ns (o render it lit for the stage. It were to 
be wished these seenes IitI hecn preserved, since 
it may h;t»(liar the very w'anf of artifice, alleged by 
thjf critics of the day, would have rceornmciirhsl 
them to our more simple taste. We migiit at least 
have learned from them, whethiT Drydeii, in his first 
essay, leaned to the iieroic, or to (he ancient English 
tragedy. Hut the scene of Huise’s return to Paris, 
IS the only part of the original sketch which Drydeii 
thought fit to interweave w’iih the plnv, as aeied in 
: a;i 1 ns that scene is rendered literillv fiorn 
Da)(iIa/«tT*on the pnneijdc that, in .*o lemarkahle an 
action, the poet whs not at liberty to change the 
words net mil ly used by the persons inleu'sfed, vlre 
only 1 •lyii from it, that the piece was coiTipo.si d in 
blank verse, not rbune. 

• In rtie course of the year 16rii-2, our ntidior cc^i- 
r’ppscd iheP Wdd Gallant,’* which was iieled about 
Fertruary lfii‘i-J-3, without siieeess. The beautiful 
Countess of Casticmainc, afterwards Diichesa of 
Cleveland, o.xtended protection to the iinfortii- 
■ate perftirmance, and received the incense of the 
author ; who boasts, ^ 

" PfiMerity will jnrlsn hy iny miroeM, 

] linti ihf tircnian piM*t'fl h>Lp|iinf‘M, 

Whii, wnivine plots, fimnil nut n bi:tU*r way, — 

Sonic god dfMvmlcd, and preaervedtho play.** 

It was probably hv the infiiiencc of this royal fa- 
vourite, that the " Wild Gallant’* ‘was more than 


mice* performed before Charles, by hi.s®own com 
niaiid. Hut the autlior, his puce, ntui hia poetical 
coiiiplinieiit, were hardlv treated in a Session of the 
Poits, wbieli npneiireif about itiTO. . lifor did Sir 
Robert HouMrd, Ins ussot'iate, eseape without hia 
share of ruheub* : 

“ Sir KdImtI lliiuiml. riiird fivr over nnd nvar. 

At ll•ll|!tll will III mill n jiiirkoi of nr^a, 

Wliiwin lilt- Mill Wiii|!lit, III till Kfu-r. dul climMii-r 
IIiiw l)r>ilL‘ii >i:iil liiii,]) nil'li'ii liiiii Ilf liH Musi*. 

'* Kill'll man in tl^runr* wav iik^aM'd willi llie (Ih'Hi 
W liirli iiiiiili' till' iilnilf tiiniil> awi'tir iiiiii runt. 

Pcxirnnr. tlii'ir It-nlnn lu tin* Inrrli In’iiii; li't). 

'I'Im' tliii'f iiuithl Im! ininish'il liir hiii ‘ Wild (inllant.* 

“ Hrvdi'ii, mIhi line himiIiI have llinuyhr lind more wit, 

'I'he l'l■llllre dC M-ery iiinii ilnl liirtiliim, 

IMt'iidinir mhiu; inliTiil rliinii'H In- hml wn 
Jn priiivi* Ilf till* ( 'oiiiiti'HH III* ruHili-ii 

The play itself eontainisl too many of those rnxo 
fight*vd' wit. as Hiiekmgham nvlh'il thi'iii, in whFh 
(lie plot stoiid ah*oliitelv still, while tw'o of ihi' eluir- 
aeti rs#\\ere siniwiiig the inidieiiei> their dexterity 
at repnrtei'. This error liirnishes mailer fora lively 
seeTii 111 the “ Rehearsal." 

Tile "Rival l.iidies," acted in liiiiA, and published 
ill the year following, was our author's next dra- 
iiintie essav. It is a tragi-eoiiii'd> ; and the tragic 
seem s are exeeiited m rhyme, a style which Drydeii 
anxiously defends, III a dedication niidressixi til tho 
E.irl of Orn rv, who had hini*elf written several lie- 

niie plays. Ho cites, against hlaiik verse, th 

versa! ig-neiiee of the most polished anil eivilr/ed 
nations, the S|»iiiiish, the Itiiliaii, and the Freiieh; 
eiiiiiiierateM its advantagi s in restraining the Inxii- 
natii'e of the poet’s imagination, and compelling him 
to labour long upon Ins elearest and rieliest thoughts: 
bill he (|iiuli(i#H his general assertion by aniriiiiti{i*, 
(bat iierou* verse oiigliMimly to be applied to herons ' 
sitnntioii* and personages; and shows to most ad 
vaiit.ige III the scenes of iirgiiinentation, on which 
the floiiig or forbearing some eonsideriihle action 
.should di peiiiL .Vecordingl^iii the "Rival Eadien," 
those scene# oT the play which approach to comedy, 
(lor it coiiiams none (iroperly comic,) are written in 
blank verse. Tlicdedieiitioti eontniiiH two reiniirk- 
able errors: tlic author mivtaki H tin* title of "Fer- 
rex and Porrex,’’ a piny written by Saekville Lord 
Hiieklinrsl, an^.iVortori ; and be ascribes to Sliakes- 
P*'are tlie first introdiietion of blank verse. The 
"Hivi! Lnilies’’ seems to have been vyll reecifted, 
and w'as probably of some advantage t(> theaiillior. 

In ififi'l -l, we hiid Dryilen assisting Sir Robert 
Howard, who must be termed Ins friend, if not his 
patnin, in thf‘ eomposilion of a rliyining play, railed 
the "Indian Unecn." Tlieyersifieation of this piece, 
wliieii is far more liarmonioiis than that generally 
iise*I by Howard, show.<i evidently, that oiir author 
had a.ssidiiously corrected the whole play, though it 
mav he difficult to Ifow miieli of it was written 
hyjiiiii. C'lilnml afterwards iiphriiided Drydeii with 
having eripied |fis Alinan'/or from the elinracter of 
Monrcxiinia ;• and it must bo allowed, there is a 
striking resemblance between these two outra- 
geous heroes, who carry cu)iupie«l to any side fli:7 
choose, aiid are rcstrainrxJ by no liumnii cunsidera- 
lion, rxreiiiing the tears or commands of their 
mistn-ss. Hut whatever shore Dryden had in this 
Sir Robert Howonl retained possession of tho 
title-page i^ihoiit aekrifiwicdgiiieiit, and Dryden 
riowhnre gives himself the trouble of reclaiming his 
property, except in a sketch of the connection be- 
tween the ^liidinn Queen" and "Indian Emperor,** 
where he simply states, that he wrote a part of the 
former. The “ Indian Queen** was acted with very 
great applause, to which, doubtless, the scenery and 
dresses contributed not n little. Moreover, it pre- 
sented battles and sacrifices on tly stage, aerial 
demonstsinging in the air, and the god or dreams 
ascending through a trap; the least of which haa 
often saved a woi«e tragedy. Evelyn, who wit- 


Thia cxtcmforal rmnic part oceimi to have licrn held eoahntml to opccted friend ftr. Punch, tn a pupi>*><-*bow, bear a prettjr cloae 
dramatic n'nn'ountation, in mo<it eunntrifR in Europe, diirinr the rmeinlilitfirr at the gmeioto of (lie Sroinianla, the ortf^ino of 
infancy of tfic art. A perMi'iification of rlie aame kiml i« atilJ re- the Italmnii. and tlie clown of the ancietit English draina.'-tea 
tained m the lower kinds of poiMilv exhibitions ; and the clowns Malone's History qf the Stmre. • 

7> the ihowi of tumUiiu and uonomanaliip, with my inuch-n- * Noteaoo Mr. Dryden’s Puems, lfS7. 
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neascd thil exhibition, hAs recorded, that the 8t;cnps it possible, to trace instances of his micccss in gal- 
M'erc tlio^rictiest ever seen in England, or perhaps lantry, we in a} barely notice liis intrigue with Mrs.. 


elsewhere, upon a public stage. 

The Indian Clueen” having been thus successful, 
Drydfiii was ehcourasrod'to engraft u^on it another 
drama, entitled the “ Indian Emperor.'* It is sel- 
dom that the coimiiiiation of a concluded tale is 
ai^eeptablc to the public. The present case was an 
cixecution, perhaps brcausi; the connection between 
the Indian Emperor” and its predecessor was ru i- 
ther close nor necessary. Indeed^ the whole persons 
of the ” Indian Uiiofsn” are disposed of by the bowl 
and dagger, at the conclusion of that tragedy, ex- 
cepting Montexiirna. who, with a secoiitl set of chnr- 
octers, the sons and diiugliters<|f thosE deceased in 
the first part, oceupies the stage in tlie see<jiid play. 
The author might, therefore, have snfi ly left the au- 
dience to discover the plot of the “ liidiai'i Eiiip< ror,” 
without euiharrassing them with that of the "Indian 
Queen.*’ Hut to prevent mistakes, and priiieipnily, 1 
should think, to exiilniii the njipearunci' urt three 
ghosts, the only persons, (if ilieyciiii be tcriiW'il such,) 
who have any connection willi ihe fornicr druiiia, 
Dryden took the pn'caiilion to print and disperse an 
argument of the play, in order as the ‘‘Rehearsal’* 
iiitiinnted, to insimiate into tlu audience some eon- 


Rinives, a beautiful actress, who perlornied in inoiiy 
>f his plays. This amour was probably terminate, 
before ' fair lady's retreat to a cloister, which 
seems to have taken place before the repft^wmtation 
of Otway’s “ Don Carlos,” in lfi76.§ Tneir connec- 
tion is vlhuled in the “Rehearsal,” which tyas 
actcfl in 1071. Hayes, stalking of Aniarillis, actually 
represented by Mrs. Reeves, says, “Aye, ’tis a pretty 
little rogue : she’s iriy mistress ; 1 knew her face 
wo^Jd et oi nrniouff extremely: and to tell you 
true., 1 writ liiat part only for her.” ’There follow, 
an uiisriire airusion to some gallantry of our author 
in another qunUr-r. Hut Dryden’s amours were in- 
tiTrupted, if not terminated, in lOO.'i, hy his marriage. 

Our Huilior’s friendship with Hir Robert Howard, 
and Ills increasing reputation, had introduced him 
to the fiiniily of the Earl of Berkshire, father to his ^ 
Iriend. In the course of this intiinni^, the poet * 
gamed the nffectionsof Lady Eli'/ahelh Howard, iho 
earl's I'ldt'st daughter, whom he soon afterwards 
married. ’I'lie lampoons, hv which Dryden’s private 
character wus assailed in all points, nflege, that this 
piurn:ig(‘ was formed under cireunistanees dislioii- 
ouyible to the lady. Hut of this there is no evt 


lliillllllWUa \%M llinilllK.. -- . — 

ception of his plot. The "Indian Emperor” was deuce; while the nial'giiity of the reporters is evi 

niiniiees which di*iil and uiidisguis8d. ^ We may, however, believe, 


probably the first of Drydeii's perforiiiniiei 
drew upon him, in an eihineiit degree, theatti' 
of the public. It WHS dedicated to A line, Uii 
of Momnoiith, whom long afterwards oux an 

Hlyleil his first and best patroness.t This lady, in , , ,, 

the bloom of youth and wit, and married to a noble- liotiouriible, was in a kind oftlisgrace, from the part 
man, no less the darling of his father than of the which Sir Gilhert Hiekering and Sir John Drider. 
nutioii, had it in her powerelleetuaily to serve Dry- had taken in the civil wars;iwhile the Uerkshiro 
den, and doiihtlesh exerted her iiitlueiiiC' in proeiirmg | family were remnrkahic for their attnchiiicnt to the 


•11 I that the niatoli was not altogether agreeable to the 
hie liiiml>*of Rerkshire. Dryilcn, it is true, might, 
in point of des(;ent, bi^ admitted to form pretensfons 
to f.aiiy Elizabeth Howard ; but his family, I bough 


' him that , rank in public o|rimon, wliieh is seldoi, 
early attained without the .smietion of those who 
lead the fashion in literature. The Duchess of Mon- 
moiitli prohtihly liked, in the "liidi.iii EmtaTor,” 
not only the beauty ofr the niitiila and (lie fre- 
quently exquisite turn of the desenfitAni, hut also 
tile introduetion of incantations and apiiaritioiis, of 
which romantic stylo of writing ««lie was a protessed 
admirer. The "Indian Emperor” bail the mosl am- 
ple success; and fniiii tlie tiim-ofi’s repr«*sen latum, 
till the day of his ileatli, oiir nuflini^ Ihoiigii otteii 
rudely assailed, mainiaiiied the very pinnacle «r 
po<9.ical superiority, against all , his eonteiiqiorane 
The drcadml fire of liOiKlo^ ’ ^ 


rary stop to theatrical exhibitions, wliieli wen* not 

permitted till the following ('bristmas. We may 

lake this oppurtunity to review the elli*et whieli the j ehielly to rely for the mnintenanee of her^usband, 
rise of Dryden’s repntiitioii bail upon his pnvuie ; her family, and herself, upon the fees of dedientioas, 

.....I ..r l.r.. ..... j .i... . 


royal cause. Besides, many of the poe.t’s relations 
were engaged in trade ; and the alliance of his bro- 
tliers-in-law, the tobacconist and stationer, if it waa 
then formed, could not sound dignified in the tars 
of a Howard. Add to tins a very important con- 
sideration. Dryden had ehnnee of sharing tho 
wealth of his prineipiil relations, which might other- 
wise have been received ns an atonement for the 
guilty eonliseatimm by which it was procured. He 
had quarrelled with ilieiii, or they with him ; his 
present possession was a narrow indejiendence ; 
and Ills prt>*ipee(s were ft>unded upon literary suc- 
cess, always preearioiis, and (hen conneetnf with 
of . al abasement, wliiclv ren- 
dered it almost liisreputuble. A noble family n.j^ht 
he allowed to regret, that one of their nieiiihe.. 


fortune and habits of life. 

While our author was the literary assistant of Sir \ 
Robert Howard, and the hired hihourer of Uirniig- 
mnn, tho bookseller, wv mWy r,j'adily presuine, that 
bis pretensions and mode of living were iu**-essiaiily 
adaptfxl to that mode of life, into \vliieli he li.nl de- 
Bcendcd hy the unpopnlarily of his piiriiameal eon- 
iieetioris. Even for sonic time after his eonneetion 
with tho theatre^ we learn, from h conleiiiporary, 
that his dross was plain at least, if not mean, and 
his pleasures moderate, though not inelogant.t Hut 
as his reputation adyanecsl. he natiirnlly glided into 
more expensive habits, and began to avail him.self 
of the license, ns w»ell nsilo partake qf the pleas- 
ures of the time. We learn, from a poemcofiihis 
enemy Milboiime, that Dryden’s person was advan- 
tageous ; and that, in the younger fart of his life, he 
was distinguished hv die emulous favour of the fair 
sex.ll And althougii it would not be edifying, wore 

* Evolyn'f Mcmnirii, 5th Fehniiiry 1 M 4 

t Profkos lo “ Kiiin Arthur." V«f. VIII. p. ion. 


and occasional pieces of poetry, and the uncertain 
pronts of the theatre. 

Vet, ns Dryden’s manners were amiable, his re- 
putation high, and his moral character unexception- 
able, the Karl of Herksliire was probably soon recon- 
ciled to tho match f , and Dryilen seems to have re.si- 
di*d with Ills father-in-law lor some lime, since it is 
from the carl’s sent of Charlton, in Wiltshire, that 
he dates the introduction to Ihe " Annua MirabilU^'* 
pdblisheil in the end of I('i67. 

8o honourable a connection might hove been ex- 
p(H*tcd to have advanced our author’s prospgcts in 
a di,*grec beyond whiil he experienced ; but his father;, 
in- law was poor, considering his rhiik, ana hed a 
large family, so that the portion of Lady Elizabeth 
was inconsiderable. Nor was her want of fortune 
supplied hy patronage, or family influence. Dry- 
den s preferment, as poet laureate, was due to, and 
probably obviined by, his literary character; nor 
did lie ever receive any boon suitaole to^is rank, as 
son-in-law to an carl. But, what was worst of all, 
the parties did not And mutual happiness in the cn- 


: “I romembor^ saw a enrmiiuiuiiMir of tho *Gpntlnnan'« the parties did not And mutual 

Mminc. fiw " plain John i)t>di*n. la-fore he pa* 1 i^cuiirt gagvment they had formed. It is diflicult for a wo- 
wiih Buoreaato thcf^t, in wie nmfo^^^^^^ man of a violinl temner and we ' 


drugeet! I iiovc eartarti with him anil Madoinc’Uct've at the 
Mulherrjr irarden, whon uur antJvir adVkncod to a awonl and a 

**Btillaiiiooth.aaMrhen,ijdam’d with youthfill pride, 

For thy dear take tho Muahinir yinaiM diml, ‘*But now if by my auit /mill not te won, 

C When the kind emb of wit and lova cmibined, Yon know wtat tour mkmdiMnc^ has done,— 

And with 1^^ tbr yieldi^snul i«luwd."-YoL YIO. pi i. rUo’t n foMko Uw plnyhowni aDdlani nuo '* 


man of a violent temper and weak intellects, and 
such the lady sterns to have been, to endure the 
apparently causeless fluctuation of spirits incident 
I Tbeopilofue haa these linea: 
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to one doomed to labour iiuTssanrly in tlio fcveriali i when opixised to fho divoFsification of^hnrncter®, 
^exercise of the iipKmution. Uiiiiili*mionii| ne»skH.-t, Uxlubilidiii the tiramutU rtr^miv of llu! English 
and the iiievitahU* nlnxiition, or mill or sinking ol I poets. Slinkispinn- niiil Jonsoii lire then hrmiglit 
apint, whifh follows violent iiieiilnl exertion, an forward, niui eonirnsled with the Fripeh dniiiia- 
easily iniaeimstrued into oaprieions rndem ss, or in- iiMs, and wi||i eaeh oilue. The fowner is extolled, 
icntiona* oHl-iice ; and life is eiiihiilered hy nintual * nun of all modi rii, and perhaps niieient 
Hceiisalion, not the less intolerable lu eaiise reeipro- iMieis who had ihe largest and tnosi emiiprehensivn 
rfAlly Jiw*- The wife of one who** to gain his live- soul, iiid intuitive knowledge of huniait nature* 
lihoodhypoeiry, orhy nnvlghoiir,(if anyTherehe,) and the latter, as tlie most learned and imlinoua 
wjually exhausting, must either huv« taste enough writer whii h any theutie ever had. Hut to'shukes- 
to relish her husband a pi-rtormanees, ..jodiisit peiire, J)r>di n ob^ ets, tliiit Ins eoiiiie sometimes 

siinicient topanliui his intiritiitios. It was Dry^eiiN degenerates into rltnrhtN, and Ins si nons Into boni- 
misforiune, that Lady Klizsiheth had neither the hast; to Joiisoii, the jiTillen and satnrmiie eharaeler 
Olio n*ir the other; aii«i 1 dismiss the disagreeable of his genius, Ins horrowmu Horn the Hiies'iits, itnd 
puhjeet by ohsi-rving, tliuton no om>oeeasuin, when the iiisini*l|x>' of hi^ latter jilays. The e.xumeii lendi* 
a sareasiii against matrimony roiiW he mtrodueid, to ibe iliseiirtsioii «»f a pomi, m wineh l)r>deii had 
has our aiiilior failed to season it w'ltli sneii hitter- diHired with :<ir Hoheit llowiird. Tins was the* 
ness, as spoke an inward conseiousiiess of doinestii* use *if rh\mein tragedy. Our niitimr had, it will 
iniseiy. . , , , , he reuieinhered, maintained the siHM-norilj of rhytii- 

• Piiring the period when the iheatns were rioseil, iiigpravs, in the mirodiiriion to the “ Uival I.iaIu s.’* 
JJryd** seeiiis to have written and piihlisited the Sir K^)erl Howard, tin- i iitalogii*' of wliosi* virtue!. 

Annits MiriihiliSy ol whieh wi- spoke at llieelose dul not ineliide tiial of liji hi aiiinee, m:idi> a ilireel 
ot the last seetion. But In* was also then labouring answer to tin* argiiiin*nls iisi d in ilie mirodiietion ;* 
upon his Essay of Dranialie Poesy.” It was a and wliib* In* studiously exiolli d the plays of Imid 
singular trait in the charaeler ot our iinihor, that Orrery, as nlliirdiiig an <'\eeption to ins general seii- 
hy whatever motive lie was diri;eted in his elion^* leiiee against rliyming plays, in* il(»-s not extend tiio 
of a Hiibjeet, and his maniK'rof treating it. he was, eumpliim-nt to 'l)r>deii, wlnisi* di-feiiee of ihvmo 
upon all oeeasioiiH abk* iftixians to nerswade the was e.\prissly d<*li* nliil to ibal mdde author. f)ry- 
piihlie, that both tin* *im* and the otln r were the *len, not miieli pleased, iierliaps, at being left iindis- 
ohjeel i»f hia tree elioiee, founded illioirtlie iiiosi ra- riiignisin-d in ihi-geiienil eeiisure passtd upon rhym- 
^nal grwin'ls of preiereiife. Hi* li:ul,Mlierefo*'e, no mg pl;»vs by Ins irieiid and ally, relnlintes in llio 
.Fnoin*r seriously bent Ins tlioiiglits to tin* stage, ami essay, iTy plaeing in tin* monlli ol (‘riles, the. argu- 
distinpished himself as a composer of lieroie plays, ments iirgi-d liy Sii Kolu rt Howard, and replying 
than he wrol** bis ” Essav of Dramatic Poesy,” m l*» them in tin* person ot' Ni iinder. 'J*o llie efinrge, 
which he ussnnn's, ||iat tin* drama was tin* highest tlia* rhvme is linnatiiriil, in eoiisiHpienee of the in- 
'Jepartinent of poetry ; and endeavours to prove, that virti'd arrangement of the w'ords necessary to pro- 
rhviiiing or heroic tragedies arc the most legitimate diiee it, In- replies, tluit, duly ordi red, il may ho* 
oijsnriiig ol ihedr.'inia natural in its* if, riuii rIn*refore not iinnatnriil in a 

• rile siibjeet is agitated in a dialogue between T.ord |pl.iv; and lliiit, if tl •bjeetioii be fnrtln*r insisted 
liuckjiurst, Sir (Miarles Sedley, Sir Robert llowi , it is 'iiiinlly com-liisive against bliink verso, 

and the aullmr liiiiisi li, nridi r the f* igm*d names of witlumt rbv im*.^'ro tin; objeetioa foiind- 

Kugenius, Lisideiiis, ("rites, nrnl ISeaiider. Tins ed on the (K>rimil iiinl nnitorni n*«*iirreiiee of tho 
ceb*brafed ess.-i^- was first pnldisln d iii the end of imasiire, he aib ges the lin iliiy of varying it, by 
Ititir, or hcgiiiniiig of ICOS. The author revised it throwing the ciuh'iice upon dilleretu purls of tlm 
with an unusual ilegree of rare, and piihlished it line, hy brenking il into I isiielies, or hy running 

nriew m Ijisi, vyiih u dedication to Lord Huckhnrst. the H*nse into aiioilier In . «> as to iiinki! art mid 

**}?*’!^‘luction ol the diulugne, our author order appi‘ar i|^ loose and free as naturo.t Drydon 
artfully solicits the attention of the public to the even contends, thai, for variety’s siiki*, the pindnric 
improved versifiea lion, in which he. himself so com- measure might he admiltid, *»f whieh D.*ivi«aiit • 
plotely excelled all his contemporaries; and con- set an example in the “Siein- ot Hhodls.” Hut this 
trMs ths riigpxl lines anil hnrharoiia conceits of license, w'liieh was probably borrowed from the 
Cleveland with the more modem style of composi- Spanish st;ige, has n*’ver sueeeeiled elsewhere, cx- 
tion, where the thoughts w*Te iiionlded into easy eept in operas. Finally, it i ged, that rhyme, 
ai)d si.grnncnnt words, siiperninlies of expression most noble verse, is alo fit for tragenies, ' the 

retrenched, ami the rhyme n’miered so properly n most noble species rd’ i*onn)osition; that, fur from 

part of the verse, that it was led and guided hy the iiijiiniig a scene, in wbii-li *piiek n-jiarlee fs ftecesea- 
^’nsc, which was formerly sacrificed m atiaiinngit. , ry, it is tin* last perii-cUon of wit to put V into niiin- 
This point hi iiigprcvioiisly settled, a dispute occurs, |her«; ami lhai, eviJi ilHiere a trivial and common 
concerning the alleged superiority of the ancient ejgiression is* placei', from nensHty.in the mouth 
classic* modf.-ls of dramatic cci^position. This is >f an imporingt character, it ree**ives, from the 
roaolutcly deniecj by all the speakers, exeepling Cri- melody ot vrrsilica»ion, a dignity helitting the per- 
-tes^ TfRi regulation of the umtu-.s is condemned, as son that is t*i pronounce it. With tins keen and 
often leading to greater abstirclilies than those they animated defc iic jf a mode of compoHifion, in 
we»-e desigfled to obviate; and the classic nnthifi-s whii-b ht f**li hi wn e.xcelleiir-e, Drydon concludes 
are ccivurf*d for the cold and trite subjects of their the Essay *»f Dramatic Hoosy.” 
comt*sliea, the bloody and horrible topics of many The puhlicaiioii of this rn'ticism, the first that 
■fi: tf'Wdies, and I heir deficiency in painUngj contained an express attempt to regulate dramatic 

r Ih^^afsiiAi of Kiv.e. From all Ihis^ it is justly gii- writing, drmv gem nil iitti niioii, and gave sonic of- 
thered, that the moderns, though with less rccufcir- fence.* Sir lloheii Howard fell noways fiuttf*n‘d at 
ity. possess a greater scope for invention, and have hciiig made, through the whole dialogue, the chom- 
discovered, as it were# a new perfection in writing, pion of uiii«uec*«sfiil opinions; and a partiality to 
Vms deuated point being abandoned, by Crilcs, or the dcprcc*iaU‘d blank verse seems to have h«*en 
(Howard,) the partizan of the ancients, a com- hereditary in his family.t He therefore hasted to 
parison betoveen the French and En^ish drama is 
next introduced. Sedley, the celebrated wit and 
courtier, pleads the cause of the French, an opinion 
which perhaps was not singular among the favour- 
ites of Charles II. But the rest of the speakers 
unite in condemning the extolled *simplicity of the 
French plots, as actual barrenness, compared to 
the vari^ and copiousness of the Engli8h*Rtoge : 
and their authors’ limiting the attention of the au- 
dience and interest of the piece to a single principal 
personage, is censured as poverty of imagination, 


• SwihprwHftgf.wl XV p 380,notf*. 
t Handliinl. a juilK-iiniii nrinr. in mihI by rilihcr, cautifNulf 
to hnvc riliMcnril tins ruli*, in onlur to avoiil sudi'ituw tlieaiMHenea 
by the RolUinuriJ nTum-nri* of rhyme. 

I Thf* honourable Kilwiml HownrYi, Sir RoIw'II'n Innotlier. ex- 
preNNCff bimnelf. in the pufitre to flm " rHiirju'r," n play pUbliNhcd 
in I66N, "not iiifensibbjtoiliciliviiiiiiiiitiun'itfnnyrereiveiiiBMmf 
into the world wmn tin* naked ft*<*t of viirMi, with other wma that 
have their ni<*nNun;i adumMi with the tnippinirN of rhyme, wjiiclb 
how-ever they hove. Nurr4Xided in wit or dinum, i* nUll thnufm 
iriiiiiir., lu the heroic tone now ime« ; but w-helher no natiiml to a 
play, that Nhoukl moat nearly imitate, in Nome cooea, our funllH 
eonvwie, tho jodieious may euUy dotcnniiie.*' 
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assert hist>wn opinion •aj^mnst ihnt Drydsn, in 
the prelRce lo one of his plays, milt'd the “ Duke of 
Lcriiiii,” ^uhRshed in the middle of the yea 
It is dillic'iil^for t wo frit'nds to preserve their temper 
in a dispute of this natures and there uiay he reusuti 
to believe, th^it s mie dislike to the ailiiiriee of Dry- 
den, us 0 hrother-iit'luw', ininaled with the poetit'ul 
jenloiisyrd* .Sir Robert Howard. The prefnec to the 
Duke of Lerinu" is written in tlie tone of a man 
of quality and iniportunce, who is eoiiseioiis of 
stoopini;' beneath hi.** own di^ii^v, and nedeetini; 
his ^ruver avot;arions, by en«ii^ni^ in a literary dia- 
ute. Drydeii was not llkfly, of niariy men, to 
rook this tone of alfecled aupeiiority. He retorted 
Upon Sir Robert Howard very severely, in a traet, 
entitled, the ** Delenee of the Essay on Druiiiatie 
• Poesv,” which he prefixed to the s^'eond erlition of 
the ^^Indiari Einiieror^” published in In this 

piqre, the author mentions his anlat;omst as inaster 
of more than twenty lemons of arts and seiemvs, in 
ironical nlhision to Sir Rolu'rt's eoxedinieal qiK'eta- 
tion of univeisal knowledge, wbieli bad already 
exposed him to the satire ot Shadwell.* He is also 
deserihed ill refereie to some fuoli.sh appi'urnnce in 
the House of fbmimoiis, as liavm. inaiiiiuiiied a 
c’oiitradietum in /trwinis, iii tlui fae< of thn ti hi 
dred persons. Neither does l)r>di n iiedect to ludd 
up to ridieiilc the slips 111 liiiiin and Kindish Krnm- 
niar, wliieli mark<-d the iilli'iisivc preluee to the 
“Duke of Lerma." And although he eoiieludt'.s 
that he honoured his adversary’s narts and iitun as 
inuch as any person living, and liud so many par- 
ticular ohligalions to him, that lu' should be very 
ungrateful not to uekiiowledge them to the world, 
yet the personal and euntemptiioiis se\erity of the 
whole pieee must have eiit to the heiift so proud a 
•ninti ns Sir Roherl Howard^ n’his quarrel between 
the baronet and the poet, wliq was suspected of 
having enirelied-iip ninny of bis lanieperforinnnees, 
fiirnislicd lood for bi iipoon and aiiiiiseiiient to tin 
indolent wits of tlii laj^ Put the breui'h between 
the brotbers-in-law’, tboiigh wide, proved fortunate- 
ly, not irreeoiK'ilablc; and towards the end of Dry- 
Jen’s literary eareer, we find biiii again upon ti inis 
of friendship with the person by wboiii be bad been 
befriended nt its euiiinieiieeiiicnt. t Edward How- 
ard, who, it appears, had entered as^annly as lii.s 
brother into theeontest with Drydi n aboiii rliyinmg 
• trngi^lies, also seems to have been reeoneiled to our 
poet; at leiuA be proiioiineed a Panegyric on his 
translation of Virgil before it hft tlu* press, in a ims- 
snge wbieb is also eiirious, from the author ranking 
in the same line " the two elaborate pmins of 
Blaekniore and Milton.“t In testimony of total 
oinncsty, the “Defenee of the Essay" was eaiiccl- 

* Wlm r r Sir ltdiH’rt in (Ih* rliamol' of Sir Pavitive Mali, i 

tlio " 811 II 1 . 1 n fiHilisli t 

even' thiiiy in llie wiirltl, unit will simer j^i man tuiiiuleKtaiuIiii'y 
tliiin; in hM rnmiNi . , i^uMli^e. Itiai nr will iu'vitVn; 

f‘«Hivin(’t'il of Hii rrnjr, tiHinrh iwvrr «i pnwH 'I'liw rlinrncU'r u 
lupimrlpd w-itli yn>iit huiiioiir * 

t In H Icttrr Innii Hoilrii to Tnn«on, alntntl 26tti Miiy, 1696, in 
which he n'rkfin!i ii|iuii .Sir llelNTt llowiinl'fi usMinlaiirv in a evcii- 
iimry trunnuiMinn ^ 

* " 1 am intiimieil Mr. Drydeii is nuw (ranNlatingur Vi.''i!il : and 
nlthiNiich 1 niUNt own it is n fault to (iin'Mliiil or niitici|.ate tin' 
liraiMp of atimn in Inn hilMuirs, yet, hiir with the irreatneM of I Ik* 
work, nnii liu* \ai>t cupncity of the iiiiMior, 1 cannot hen* foriN'ar 
Miyinflr, tiuit Mr. f1r>deii, in iIm* Irnmiliitiiii; fif Virpil. will, of h 
rcrtoin, niiiko MuniHpenk lielteriliun r\er ManitiMiiipht. ItcMidof* 
tlHMo nlmady ineiiiioneil,tlH*rc an'^tlicr inpreilieiill ami esHcntml 

G rt* of poetry, neecMsury fiir the litnniiip of a truly pAit «,WKi 
Pl»y Ri'niuii, VH! , u In’c air and npirit. a vnmrouji amt well 
fuvemod tlNHiaht, wliieh un.', as it were. thujnMil Mhirh inform 
■mi ■nimatc t1w> whole m:iM and iNuly of verse. But those am 
•Ill'll diiiiie exndleiirieH um an* ni'ruliur only to tin* bmvo and the 
wise. Thi' first chief in iTmc, who node in this sweet nml delight- 
ful fiath of tlie Muses, wom tlic renowned i:iirl of Kuseoniinoii. 11 
treat wsirthy, os wi'll sia ■ R«*at wit ; nml who is, in all res|icct>i, 
leeeiiibksl hy another greot lord of this present naiv, sir , iny LonI 
Cutis, a tiemon, wbun nil iHsiple must allow to be an accom- 
plished Kentlenian,il gii'at general, and a line I'oet. • 

*' Tlw two elaborate porms of RInrkmore and Milton, tlie whirh, 
fiir the dignity of them, may wwy ell lir Imiked upon a« the Iw 
grand cxeniiAirs of poetry, dt .. r la'ilnm cxr^Ml. nml i... 
Mow lobe valued, than all the poets, Uith of the l^ana amt the 
Qracki |Nit Uigctlier. Them an* twti oilier incointuiralHP paicca 
of poetry, vn , Mr. Drydon's ‘ AlMuJoni and Arhitophel,' and tlw 
apifltlo ora kwiwn ana celotuateil wit, (Mr. Charle* Umtaguf^ 
loc*y of DiHBCt, the best judge in piK'try. as well oa the 

poK; tiMtutolarnwitcfiQ' the attite, and on whoac breath tUUw 


led ; and it must be rare indeed to meet with an 
original editiun of it, since Mr. Malone had never^^ 
seen one. II 

Drydett's fame, as an author, was doubtless ex- 
alted by the “lOssnv of Dranialic Poesy;” which 
showed, that he could not only write pUyc, but de- 
fend tlu rn when written. His cireuniKiances ren- 
dered it nceessacy, that he should take tlie 
advanln/^e of his re.piipition to meet the increasing 
expense of a w'ife and luiinly ; and it was probably 
shortly after the essay appeared, that our author 
etitijrerl into his rncniq^hle contract with the King's 
Coiiiiiarty of players. The jireeise * terms of this 
agreeiiU'iit haVe been setthd by Mr. Malone from 
unqiicsiionahlc ^videigce, after being the subject of 
iiiiieh doubt and uncertainty. It is now' certain, that, 
eonriding in the fertility of nis gS'nius, and the readi- 
ness of his pen, Dryden undeitouk to write for the 
King’s house no leas than three plays in the course 
of the year. In eonsidi-ration ot this engugenient, 
he was admitted to hold one shun' and a qurrter in 
the profits of tlu; theatre, which was stated by iho 
managers to have produced him three or lour nun* 
dr«‘d pounds rovnuunUms annift. F.ithi r, however, 
the players beeniiic sensihle, that, by urging their 
llensioner to contimu-d drudgery, they in fact Ics- 
.*seiR‘d the value of his labour, or Urydeit fell himself 
timiiiiaUto pf rtorni 6 tli£ ta^k he had uiidertakeii ; 
for the average nimiher of plays whieh he prodiieed. 
was only abtfiit Ifttlf ihal whieh had been eon tructed 
for. The eoniyanv, thouuh- not without grudging, 
paid the poet th'e stipulated share of profit: mid the 
eiirioiis doriimeiit, recovered* hy Mr. Malone, not 
only e.*<tnblishi s the terms of the bargain, but that 
the placers, nlthoiinh they eoigphiined of the lazi- 
tie.*<s uf their mteiuled autho^^ were jealous of their 
riidits to his w'orks, and anxious to retain posses- 
sion of him, and of thetii.§ It would have beeh 
Well for Drydt'ti's reputation, and perhaps not lesq 
produefivc: to the company, had the number of his 
plays been still lurthiT uhndgt'd ; lor, while we ad- 
mire the laeibty that could produce five or six plays in 
three years, wc lament to find it so often cxertt'd tu 
the saerifu'e of the more essctitiul qualities of origi- 
nality and eorreeiiicss. 

Dryden had, however, made his bargain, and was 
liHV their tiei leiii-e ” -Promt to an Kirna^ on Pantoraf, 
and H'cvy 0 t Urn s/ y, bv thr Ilunourabie Kdteat d llmoardt 

•iiiit Janiitirj/, im 

|) 'liaitiHiw lielii' IH pretlxeil to the aeeoml edition, of the 
“ Imliiin r.ii>) emr, 

6 It NCTiiiH III h rial addreaiicd to the^tnl 

I’liiimlN'rliiin for ihe tiiiie, nnd wax lone in the 1 oaaeaRvin of tho 
Kiliiamw tiimily. Ii wai eonmiumeoti d li> the fearnql Mr. Reed 
to Mr Miiloiic, and riiiia na followa ■ - 

W'luTeai, iiiNHi Mr llrydfii’a binding himaelf to write thfee 
p/(fy/jrii-)een!. he, IhoRaiclMr. llryden, wua admitted, and ron- 
tiiiueil an It hliurer, in iIh* Kiiir'r Pliiyhouxe liir diiTme ycura, and 
it'Cened forliia uliun* nnd a <111111 ter, tnn*ror tour hundred iMiiiiiila, 
roMf/ivnih/it annis; Inil ihongh he *eci-ived the mime) a, we 
n-ri'ived mil tlw iiIiivcr, not one. in a yearn. Alter whieh, the 
Iloii^* lieiiig burnt, the t'nmpnio', in hinldiiiK iinolhcr, eontraelml 
irreal debta.io that tlu* lAarea fell miirh Rhoil of ulinl they wero 
fomicriy. Tlvretinon, Mr. Dryden emniiliiinine to the t'luiipuny 
of hia want of proflit, Ihe I'ompany wum ho kind to liiin.iliut ilM*y 
not only did not presM* him for the playcN which In* Hoenguir«l td ‘ 
write lur tla'm, ond fur which he woa paid lietiirelmml. Init tliey ilid 
filivr, at Ilia runicit reqiiest, give him a tliml diiy hi.<i Inat new 
phiy. riilledtf" All liir Uwe and iit tlie ree.ci|>t of tlie money of 
tlu* Raid Ihiiddiiy, lu* acknowledged it aa a guilt, and a gWrUcular 
kindiM'RRe of tlu* Coinpany. Yet. nutwH^Mtuiiding Ibn kind pro* 
.reedinir, Mr Dry’ilen hoa now, jointly with Mr. Leo, (wIm waa in 
lieiinon with uu to flip Inst duyofoiir pliiyirif, aqdahpll cintinue.j^,, 
written a play, railed * (Kdipua,* aiul given it hi the Duke'a diiin- 
paiiy, contrary to liia aakl aareeineiit, hia proniim*. amt all gratitude, 
to tlu* great pnMiidice aiifi iilmoHt uiuloing of she Company, they 
lu'ing the only poeta remaining to na. Mr. Cmwne, being under 
thi* like •irri'eincnt with the Duke'a Houae. writt a play, called ilia 
* Deatriirtioii of JcriiRalem,' arid being forced, by their rofiwall of' 
it, to bring it to jia, the aaid Company conqielied ua, after tlie 
Ptiidyiiig of it. Olid a vaat expenre in acem*a ainl duthiM. to luiy 
off their elaynie, Iq* iiajiiig all tlii* pciiaion ho liadTCCoivcd from 
them, amounting to one liundied ond twche roumla paid by the 
King's Comimny, licaidea neeie forty pouiida he, the aaid Mr. 
Crowne, paid out of hia own pocket. 

" Tlieae thiiiga conaidered, if, notwithstamling Mr. Dryden'a 
aaid agreement, pioiiiifc, and moiwya, ftecly given him for hia aaid 
laat new play, and tlie many titlea we have to hia wvitiiiga, tliH 
play be judged away from ua, we m«ut aubmit. 

(Signed) “ Charles Koxiorbw. 

Charles Hart. 

Rich. Bunt. 

Cardell Goodman. 

Magl Mohum.*' 
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. compelled to fulfil it tlio best ho ini^ht. As his Inst | 
tra&uc pure, llu* “Indian Kiiiporor,” had boon oiiii- 
nontljr siKvcssfui, ho was lu-xl to show fho piihlio, 
that his taioiiis woro not liinitod to the buskin ; and 
acoordiif^l^ Into in Ifitt*, was roprosouted iho ‘‘Maid- 
en Um-i'u, a traa;i-('oiiiod\', in wliu-h, nllhoui?h 
■tlVTois a comic plot separate iVoiiV the rra.>j|i* ilt si*4n, 
pur author boasts to have rvtaniod ail tliat rornlar- 
ity and syniiuotry of parts which the ilrainatio laws 
ri'iiuirc. The itaVic stauics of tlio “ Maiden Queen” 
Were deservedly eeiisiired, as fallin*^ bemaifU tlic 
“Indian ^imp^ro^.” They have neither the stalely 
maieh of tin- lu-roie dialojtue, nor, ^hat we wouhl 
he more pleased to have foutid in fclieni, the truth of 
passion, and natural eoloiiriiii', which eliiiraeten/eil 
theold Kn^rlishdraflia. Hut theereditol thepicee was 
reiliv med by the eoniu* part, winch is a more Intht 
and airy repr»'seutation of tin* fashioiinlde and heeii- 
tioiis manners of the time than Drydeii I'oiild after- 
ward!#exliibit, exeeptiim m “ Marria;:e a-la-Mode.” 
The Uiiii!, whose jud^^inent on tins suhjeet was mi- 
qiiestionabie, graced the “ .Mauieii Queen” with the 
title o( his tiltty : and Diydeii insinuates tiuit it 
would havi* lieeii dedieated to him, had he had eoy- 
fulcnee to follow the praeiiei' of the Preneh ivefs 
ill like eases. Atle^ ‘ c avoided the soleeisiii of 
inscrihins: the kind's • n^>lnt' to a snhjfct; and, 
instead of a dedieatioii, we. have a preface, in which 
llie sovereign's favonrahle opinion Tif iffi'pureis stu- 
diously insisted upon.’ Neil her w.ys the pr.dse of 
•“liarles conferred without entK'al eoiisideraiion ; fur 
he justly censured tife eoiielndiri*.; scene, in W'hieli 
.Celadon and Pbirmicl treat of their marriairc in vi^rv 
lii^ht terms in preapiice of the ipieen, wlio stands 
by an idle spectator. This iii.sidt to Melptnneiie, 
and prefiTciiee of her eoiiiie sister, oiir iiiitlior ae- 
kiiowledues to he a fault, hut si.rinini»ly only ni defer- 
,pnee to the royal «ipiiiiori ; for he instantly adds, that, 
in Ills own jud^^ment, the scene w'as heei'ssary to 
niitke the fm*ee ^fo oil* smartly, aiul was, in the <*sti- 
mndon of «^ood judges, llie most divertni;; of the 
Whole enmedv. 

Kneouratfi'd by the siieeess of the “Maiden 
Queen,” Dryden proccedeil to reviv»*the “Wi' 
hint;” and, in deference to his refiutation, it seems 
now to have been more favourably received than at 
its first representation. 

Thu “Maiden Qiuvn,” was follow'ed by the 
“Tempest,” an aUeration of Shakespeare’s play of 
tnmnme name, in which Dryden assi.sted Sir Wil- 
liam D’Avenant. It seems probable that Dryden 
furnish^ the language, and D'Averiant the plan of 
the new characters introdiiefsl. TIu'y lio but little 
honour to his invention, nltiiongli Dryden has high- 
ly extolled it ill his prefa»*e. The iilea of a counter- 
Dart to iShakespeare’s plot, by iiitrodueiiig a man 
who had never seen a woman, as a contrast to a 
woman who had never seen a man, and by furnish- 
ing (Taliban with a sistiT inoffster, seems hardly 
worthy of the delight with w'hii'li Drvdeii says he 
’^llea lip the ehnractiTs so sketched. In mixing, his 
lints. Dryden ilid not omit that peculiar coloiirij^jiT, 
in which Ifls age deli'll ted. Miranda’s siinplicity is 
convened into iridcijcacv, and Doriiida talks the 
laiigpage of prostifeition heforo she has ever seen a 
kman. But thejilay seems to have siiceccdcd ti^thc 
utvoifl wTisli hi tne authors. Ti was brought out in 
the Duke’s house, of which D’.Avennnt was mana- 
ger, with all the splendour «)f scenic dec.oration, of 
which he was invenfor. ’riie opening scene is de- 
•scribed as being particularly nnlendid, and the per- 
formance of the spirits, “ with mops and mows,” 
excited gtffieral applause. D’xVvi'iiaiit died lM*fore 
the publication of this piece, and his tiiciiiory is cele- 
brated in the preface. 

Onr author’s next plav, if it could be properly 
called his, was ‘‘Sir Martin Mar-all.” This was 
originHlIv a translation of “ UEtmirdV* of Moliere, 
executed by the Duke of Newcastle, famoiui for his 
loyalty, ^and his skill in horsemanship. ^)ryden 
availed himself of the noble translator's permission 
toimjiroveand bring “.Sir«Martin Mar-all” forward 
for his own benefit. It was attended with the most 
complete sacccss, being»playud four tiineo at court, 


and above thirty times nt the theatre; in J.incoln'a- 
Iriii Fields; ii run chii-fiy ntirihuifd to the e.xcclleni 
perfonnaneeof Nokes, wlu» represeiitciftHir Martin.* 
The “Tiiiii»tsi” and “Mir Marlin'Mar-nll” were 
hoih iictfd by the Dukc'>^(‘ompau\> prohnhlv hi- 
I'aiise l)r>di‘ii wa.s in ilicoiiea.ssisli'd Iw sSir Williani 
D'Avi ii.iiittiie imimmer, and hi'caiise ilie ifther was 
eiitiTcd in the iiaiiii' of tin* Diiki* of Ni'wcastle. Of 
tiles.* two pliivs. “ Sir Marlin Mar-all” was prmttHi 
anonymously, in Mi'i'*. It did not appear with Dry- 
den's name mini The "'I’l iiipi St,” ihongil 

a«‘lcd heibre “ Sir MaTiin Mar-all,” was imf printed 
until liiii'.i 70. Tiie> an* m thi- pn sriit, ns m lormer 
eiiitioii.s, :i|r:iiigi'dilicciirdm*4 In tin* il.ile of publica- 
tion, which givis till* pn-ivdeiice to “Sir Martin 
Mar-all,” liioiigli last acted. • 

The “ Kvcnmg’s Lo\e, or the Mork Astnilogcr,** 
was j)r\ di'ii's next coillpo^itloll. ]i h an iiintafion 
of “ /.«c /Vi/// .'l>V/‘f//f»</f//i,'’ of ( 'oriii ille, which is 
loillidsrd upon (.‘alfli’run's Astroitmo yiugitfn'* 
•vend of the sci iies arc closi ly imitati'd from Mo- 
lure'.s if fin I Avnni, hj ” Having lliat lively 
hustle, intncfiey ol pi , and surprising situation, 
which file taste of the lime inpiired, mid being cnli- 
veiiei! by the eiiaraelers of Wildhlood and Jaeinta, 
the ” Mock Astrologer” .Mceiii.s to have iiii'l a la- 
irahle reci'otion in when it first appeared. 
It w;i.s priiiteil in the .same, or in the following year, 
ami inserihed to the Duke of Neweiistle, to wrioni 
Drydeibliad been iMd'‘l>ti'il for llie ski-teji ol “ Sii 
Martin M.ar-all.” It would sei in, that this gallant 
and chivalrous pm was tlit-n a proloetorof Dryden, 
though he allerwurds seems more es)ieeiiilly to have 
pnlr«itii/ed his enemy Shad well ; upon whose nar//t 
rrn dHlienliitiiH, inscribed to the duke and hi.s lady, 
onr author is parlieiiln#ly severe. In the prefaee l(f 
the “ Kvening’s Love,” Dryden nii.Nionsly insiilies 
himself from thei barge id’ ent'oiiraging lihertinisni, 
hy eniw'iiing Ins rake and eof|iiette with Hncce«.s, 
But after heJnis airayed«ill the anihority of the 
ancient aifii modern ports, and has pleadid that 
these licentious characters are only made happy 
after being reclaimed in the last sci*iie, wu mayna 
permitted to think, that mon' proper heroes may ho 
selected liiati tliosc, wiio, to merit the reward aa- 
sigiicd theiii^niiKt niiiiiKincc a violent and siiddeii 
change from the ehariieter they have siistainnl dur- 
ing five actsj and the nttemiit to 810*0111! hii^Ni'lf* 
under autiiorily of otliers, is seldom n-sorled to hy 
Dryden when a cause i.s otherwise tenable. Tha 
excellent Evelyn, who mentions seeing this plav 
under the iiincnirate tilleof the “ Kveiiiinf’s l.ove," 
adds, “ A foolish plot, and vi‘ry profane ; it iiffected 
me to see how niiich the stage was degetienitofl and 
polliitixi hy the lieentioiis tiriies.”t In this prcfiico 
also he jiistified himself from the charge of plagia- 
rism, by shii^wmg (linf the mere story i.s the least 
part either of lliu labour of the poet, or of the 
* C'iIiIht, with ( iiKiiul \ivNritr. thiH rli'KrrilNfR tls* comic 
WITH of NokfM, I i!uh lultriin-il l•lulrll•■tlT ; iiiiil lunny uf tin 
icly of 'Mir oil II i‘Xi'i*IIf‘iit Liitori : 
iliitri'MKi'H, whirii, by tlm Iils'm of coniPily, 
fiiily i)i*n iiivoUnI III. Ill* Mill A info Riirh ii riiixtiin* of iiitiHUia 
. -ill:iiiiiriif> . ami n roiHtrniiUion ho riirtiilly liiilir-xiiiii uiiif iiicia- 
MoliUili*. ihni Hhi*ii Im* hint Mlimik yon In 11 liiti|.Mi.! iiT IniiirlitiT, it 
Intiuiii' II iiHNit |M>iiit.Mlii-tlMT voii oii|{)il iHil til iiiivi* pity'd him. 
W'liiMi hr* ll••t•llt«1l III riifiltiT by liiirmolf, In* wuiilil abut up bin 
miNitli. witli n liiiinb. hIiiiIious miwt, mid nill hiM full eye into Hiich 
n vfirniit niiiMr.ciiii'iil, hiii’Ii mf|*nlili‘ifnM/riiriri*of what think of 
iti^luiA iii:t KUi'iit pcrpli'Xity, (wliii'li woiikl Homotiiucii hold litm 
l|•vcTuT iiiiiiutcH.) ifiivi* your iinayiiiiitioii iim full ciiriteiit. on tin 
moHt idiHiinl Jl my Im* I’ould xiiy ii|niii it. In tin* chami'ti*r of Kir 
Martin .Unroll, unu u utwiiyH roiiiiiiiUiiiff bluiidcrR. to thi> iweju- 
dire of liiR own tr<tr>n*<4t, whi‘ii In* hiin Im/iirlit lurriRi'lf to a 
iliU'inina iii liix airuirx. by viiinly pmocvdiiift uiKin Iiir own licad, 
aritl Ma<inftvr^«nniHiifriiiiJtolfM/k hii irovi riiiiiy am not omJ couri- 
Rflliirni tlif fai*i*; whut 11 rofiinuH nod iliMtri'HHfiil h'lrarivuc have I 
Ri-fii linn iiiaki* with hi** Inoh'i, (uliili* fli'j Imiimi- Iuir laim in one 
i’4intiriiii;il nuir Ibr m-xiTnl iniiiuf<.*R,) iM'rnrw hi* could prvvnil with 
liiH riMirKi* to H|N'nk a won! to hliii! 'I'Ik*!? iniylii you nave, at 
otire, n’sin in lux fii*'* vuviiiioii that liw ouii rrifiuuri.>R, wrliirh ha 
bad pii|uiil hiiOMi'ir iiriiin,harl fMiliil; 1*10 y «t hi* Rervatu'R wit; 
ilHlnui to n*trii*\« tlUtof*rii«iijn he liml lout ; Rhiinie— to nontvM 
hw folly ; aiiiL >■*** a Hullon dcnin* to In* rcruiipilrd, ami liutter 
o/bioxl fijr ini* fiitiirc! Wlmt Inipnly i*vi*r Hlmwed ui Much, a 
tumult of paHHiona ri«inp, at oni*i'. in oiiu In/xoni I or what hiiRkta 
him, RtaiMliiiit uiulcr tin* load of rliiTn. cmilfi Imvf more efronlually 

d liift Rrwetatoni hy rlie inont ; ntiiclic ri-oi-cIi. than ;inor rni^r- 

able NokcR ilid, by iIiir Rilcnt l•lo•|Ul•lll•«, uid lalMiUft iiligK of 
liiH rentiirfR )" — r;ihh>T'i AiMloityt p M. 

t £vclyn*i Memtun, IWi June, ISW. 
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of^lip jjorm; qiiolin:' against hia critics the 
expression of the king, who had said, he wishc'd 
thiisc who clfa/ged Dryden with theft, would always 
steal hull plnysvlike Dryden’s. • 

The ‘‘Royal Marljr,” was acted in and 

priiifid in loyi. Jt i.s in every respect, a proper he- 
roic liaeAly, and had a large shnn of the applause 
with winch tho'ie pieces were then p-eeivid. It 
ahoiinds in hoiiiliast, Imi is not delicii nt in sprei- 
iiii-ns of the siiMiiiie and of the«^end( r. The pn- 
face is distiimnislied hy that lone of snpuioiify, 
which Dryden oiU'ii asMimeiPover the eriiiesot fin* , 
lime. 'I’licir iieral oiisi i vutions In* I'liis slioil, liy j 
ohstn'ing, that tlnise who lualce thn#i prodiiei- 
nothing of liieirown, or only what is more ridini- 
<0118 than any tiling they repn ln nd. , Spi-rial ohj. e- 
lions are refuted, hy an appeal to elasbieal authoiily. 
Tills till' eourdii, ^ 

“ Anil 111". vIm 'xili'ly r 'fpi nfli'r «ri 
Is snii-, liiii nr Mill n-.i i iin rwi llfii< 

is justified from the “ scr/nV/ii/wii tiifvs" of Horace; 
and, hy a still more forced deiivaiion, the hue, 

“ Anil iitllim fiile, Mini'll ilni's list fust iiumuis*' 
is aaid to he hoi rowed fiom V'lrgil, 

“ Eltultf iryru infeiiur iirjjnttnn/ur ftfqitmftw.'* 

And lie eoneludi'shv exulting, llial, ihniigli he might 
have written nniisi use, iioiif ot his i rilies had lie< n 
HO happy as to di.^ovi r it. 'I'hese iiidicatkms of! 
Hiiperiiirilv, hetng tlioncht to .^axoiir ot vanity, had i 
their sliare m exciting the storm of mnlexoh nt eii> i 
ticism, ofwhicli Drvih-ii aflerwaids so lienvily com- j 
tilnmed. “Twannic f.ovc’’ is dedicatid to the! 
Duke of Moninoulh ; hut it would .seAii theeoni-l 
tilimeiil was prnieipally dc.‘trne<l to his duche.«.s. | 
Tlieduke,whom Dryden wn.*'allcrwards to cekhiaie i 
in very difiiTcnl slrmiis, is however eompartd to an ! 
Aehilh‘s, or Rinahio, who wanted only a Jioiiier, or I 
Tasso, to give him the fume ihie to him. 

It was ill this period of orospetily, oT f,eneral re- 
pntnlioii, of eonfidenee in Ins genius, and perhaps of 
presnmptinn, (if that word can he applied to Dry- 
den,) ilial he produced these two very siiiuidar plays, 
the Eirst and Second I’arlsof the “ Conquest of 
(«raiindu.” In these models of tli« pure iieroie 
drama, the ruling sentiim iits of love and honour 

. . 'd ... , 

And, to inaiiftain the legitimnev of this stxle of 
composition, our author, ever ready to vindientc with 
hiH pen to he right, tlnit which his timid erilies iiiiir- 
mured lit as wrong, llirew the gauntlet dow'ii helore 
the udmireis of the aiieieril English rcIiooI, m the 
epilogue to the “Second I'art of the < Nnuiuest of 
Draiiada,” and in the tlefmee of that epilogue. 
1 ’Imi these plays iniglif he inirodueed to the piihlie 
with II solcinniiy eorn^pomting m alj^re.^perts to 
models of the rliymiiig tragedy, they were inseiilu^j 
to the Duke of York, and prefaeed»hy an “Essay 
U!»ou Heroic Plays.” They were piTfurnied in 
liiGu-rn. and received with iinhoiinilid apiilaii«ie. 
Refore we eon.'-ider the elC-ei which they, and simi- 
lar productions, prodiieed on the imhlic, logetlur 
with the progress ami deeav of the taste for heroic 
dramas, we may first notice the elVeel which the 
nseendeiiey of our aiitlior's reputnlioii had producui 
upon his situation and lormiu's. , 

Whether we iiuhre of the rank which nr>ilcifh«ld 
in society hy the srpleiidoiir of his lilhd and power- 
ful friends, or hy liis^eonneeiions ifinonSr men of 
genius, we must loiisider him as oeiMipjing, at this 
tiim*, ns high n station, in tiie very foremost circle, 
a.s htoniry repiitntion eouhl gam for its <iwiut. In- 
dependent of the notice with which he was honour- 
ed by (‘liarlos himself, the pool numhered among 
his fiienils nio«t%)f the «!i«imgiiished nuUlil^ The 
great Duke of Ormond had alreadv begun that con- 
nection, which snlisistoil lietwreir Dryden and three 
generations of the house of BmU r; Tl^nnas Iiord 
riifK»rd,,one of the (‘iihal ministry, was uniform in 
patronizing the jmet, and appears to have been nc- 
tivtt ’n in trod iicmg hint to the king's .favour; the 
Diike of Newcastle, as wc have seen, loved him 
Eufficieutlv to present him with a play fur ilic stoge; 


the witty Karl of Dorset, then Lord Ruckhurst, and* 
Sir Charles Sedley, admired, in that loose age, for 
the peculiar elegance of his loose poetry, were his 
intimate n.ssociates, ns is (videntlroin tiie turn of 
the “ E.s.'*ay of Dramatic Poesy ” whetj>; they are 
speakers ; \Vil mot I’.arl of Roeliester (soon to act 
a very di^i rent psff't,) was then anxious to vindieato 
Drydeii's wninigs, to mediate fur him with those 
will) disirihuled the royal favour, and was thus euie- 
fid, nut only of his reputation, hut his fortune.* In 
.«hfii4 the first aiitiioivof what was then held the 
III St si>le of po^elry, was suu^ht for 'by all_ niiiong 
till' great niidVs'y "hu wished to iiiaiiitriiii sonie 
eharacter for liinutiry t<sle ; a di serii'.lion which iii- 
eliidid nil ot the eumt of Charks whuin nature liaJ 
not positively im apaeitatedfiunisueli pieten.«ion. It 
wii.s then Drxdeii I ii.ioyni tho.«e genial nights, de- 
serihed in tlie'dt dieaiioii of the“ Assigiiatioii,'’ when 
diM'oinse was iiiiilier too serious nor too light, l>iit 
nlw:i>.M ]ileasat)t, and lor the most part instiiff-tive ; 
the laiHery neither !im> sIiJIVI) upon the ineseiil, nor 
too eeii.^’oi lulls epuri the uh.si nt ; and the ('lips siii ii 
oiiI> as raii-ed tlie cuiivi r.*‘'atiun of the night, with- 
ipt liis'tiirlimg she hnsiiiess of the nmrrow'.t He 
hail^iot \et e.vprric need tliedii-advanlagi'S atti ndant 
on sneh sueieiv, or learned how soon hti rary eiiii- 
neiiee he^onies the tffijeci of detraetiun, of envy, of 
io.iory» <'<‘0 those who can hi st feel its merit, 
if fill y aie fftseorirnged hy di.'-sipati d hnhit.s from 
einiilnting its t1i;dil, or hardened hypervirtid fee(:- 
ill" against loving its possi ssors. 

lint, hcMili s the society of itn se men of wit and 
pleasure, Drxdeii eiijoxid the afli elion and esteim 
of the ingenious Cowley, who fvasted his hnlliaiit 
talents in the nnproiitahle lentils of meliiphvsieal 
poetiy; ol Waller and of Denham, who haif done 
so mill'll for English vi rsifieiitioii ; of D’Avenant, 
as siihlle as Cowley, and more harnionions than*. 
Denham, wlmvviih a happier model, would proha- 
hly have exeelleil boll,. Diyiien was also known 
to ^filton, tlmiigli it may he doiihti d whether they 
justly iippreeiateii the talents of each other. Of nil 
the men of geimis at thi.« period whose elaiiiis to ini- 
iiiortnlity our age has admitted, Butler alone sveuis 
toliave hei lithe aiiversarv of oiirniithor's reputation. 

While l)r>iieii was thus generally known and ad- 
mired, the ndvaneement of his fortune horeno equal 
till plemlo f his lit 

thing was, however, done to a.M-si-st it. Theoffi^ 
of roval hi«toriogriipher had heeome vacant in It^, 
hv the decease of Jiiiiies Howell, anil in 1068 thu 
death of D'.Avenaiit oiieiied the situation 'of poet 
laiireiite. The.«e two offices, with a salary of 'JOG#, 
paid qmirti riy, and tlie eelehriited nnnmil butt of 
canary, were conferred upon Dryden, isth August 
I07II. The grant !»ore n relrospeet to the term after 
D'.\venuiit's demise, and is declared to ho to “ Jnlm 
Dryden, Master of Arts, in consideration of his ma- 
iiv aeeeplahle servii'fti theretofore done to his pri’sciit 
M:i testy, and from an ohscrvalion of his learning 
and eiiiinnit abilities, and his great skill ami cte- 
gar^t sivle, both in verse and prose.”t Tlius was 
our inithof placed at the head of the literary class 
of his eoiiiitrvmen, so far ns that high statiom could 
he eoiiferred )>y the favour of the moiiareh. 

* Hkw'o eompiite Drvdeirs shore in^ the theatre* nt # 
'MMU. aininally, vyhich is lower than it Ix'as rntedjfy 
the actors in their petition ;ll if w'c make, at the same 
tiiiii*, some nllow nnee for those presents w’hieh au- 
thors of that time received upon presenting dedica- 
tion.s or ocf 'a "51071 a I pieces of poetry ; if wc recollect* 
that Dryden Ipd a pinnll landed property, and that 
his wife, I.iidy I'li/.nheth, had prohnhly soiflc fortune, 
or allowance, however trifling, from her rnmilv, 1 
think wc will fall considerahly under the mark in 
coiiipiiting ilie poet’s income, during this period of 
prosperity, nt 600/. or 700 /. nnmially ; a sum more 
mlequate to procure all the comforts, and many of 

* V,>1 V\ P. 93S. ♦ Vol. IV. p. ail. ^ 

1 « Cur. II. p 6 n. *. Mttlonp, 1. p. W. . 

(* ’I'lH’ir ni'count wnw iwntmlily cxnpeornti'^l. ttpon a punilar 
orminiiii, i)u‘ niRKter of iht* levelii ptnti’il the value of Ins winter 
anil Miinincr henofil i>ln>s, nt .vo>. rnrh : alllM>urli, in leality, th^ 

, dul pitt , upon nn avenifp*. pruiluce him 81. tSee Malone's Htttori- 
1 cal Account ef the Stage* * , 
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the luxuries of life, than thriee the ninouiit at pre- *i- r*»r linrsiik**, ihy wrntn* wiM maintitiii ; 

ciit. We must at thesaine time rcfollect, that though *'*' "*''• *" '•* "*“'** E'W* * 

Drydeii IS no A'liere eeiisiinsi forextravn.ijaiiee, p«»i*is The most applauded seeiies in thesi'jdnya turned 
are seldom eapahle ol ininnte eeunomy, and that upon meediseussionsdl'iuiiaphysit’i/hluisstMiy'sueli 
Laily f^/aheth was by edueatiori, and perhaps by as in tiie da\*s ot yore wer«' wtint to ben^nlaiid in 
nature, uniftled forsiijiplyin;; lu r husband's delieien- ihe e»Miris and parlianu ills i»l love. Koine pii/'/linir 
^cies. Tli. se halevon da\s, too, ^Wi're but of short dileiiinia, or iiieiaplivsieal absiraetitui.ts u^iK'd be* 
^dilration. Thi'bunun;!of the tin atn-, in «i‘i‘ally i twi-eii the i)ersoii:i«i s on ilie si.me, wliosediahu^ue, 
injured tin- noet'siiie'Miie iVinn tli.it 'piarter; Ids p 11 - ; in.'.lead of pnseniiii.' a m-i iu- oi n.itural passion, 
Hioii.likeotlierapiHiiiilni.ntsof lliehou.s.duddi'Stili- I I'xliibifs a soil oi pleailin/. or eoniit.ii ot loeie, ill 
lishniMit of Cli.-irles ll., was very iiremdarly uaid; ! whieli eaeli eiideii^ours toili feiid Ins own oiMuioii, 
and thus, if lv-'< ineome wa "eonipetent in ainouiit, J by eateinn'4 up the idea i .X|irrs-4r,l ilu* loriiier 
the payineiU w.is pn-earums and iin«reitain. { .speaker, and retiirinn'.: Inin liis illnsiraiioii, or sniii- 

Leaviim Oryd.ai for the pt-s -iii, in the siluarioii j le, at the rebound; and win i\> the lo\er lioju-s i-very 
wliieli we li:iV(‘ de'i.-rilieil, aiTil wflfeli lie oeenpied j tilling iront*liis iiiA'iinil). and irusis iioilnn^' to Inn 
dnriii;^ tile most roflinrite period of Ins, life, the next : passion. 'J'liiis, in iln followin'^ seeiir, bi-iwetii^ 
seetnm niav open with an aeeouiil of the piildie Vimaii'/or aiul* Alnnilndi-, llu- s«dieitali(nis of the 
taste at this time, and of the revolution in it wliieli : lover, ‘ind the denials of iheipieen, iireexpii ssi-^in 
» shortly took piaee. ‘ llie \^Ty i*arte and lien-e orpoetieal :ire,iimentation ; 


SKCTION III. 

Heniir Plav^ Tin- Ui"li.'ir Maniair.* -V-Ia XPmIi* TlfA^i 
iiaii'iii -('■ -i mill I'li'lii.’l witji !.i‘iL'ii willi Kan- 

cndt— Mas if .\iiiliii>ii:t Siiili' nf liiMoci'inv. 

The rai'e lor imit ilirn; the Freip li sta'^e. joined 
to the .Mueeessfiil elliirls or«||iir ynihor, liadjiow ear- j 


“ Aly IikIiI will >iirp iloi'iner 1 1 o le wIm» talk ■ - 

Xy}i>i il.iieM tiiirilemi|.| iiiy i>rii:ili. m.lk ' 

A‘initu^ Til*, mIio ■liiri*'! Idte. . 111.1 liirrini ln\i*iiiiihi ilw, 
Ami. kiiiiwii'i: lliH. iliin*. 31*1 l(i\i'.>n, inn 

lii\i> iviiirii >iiii I'ati liifiH*, ami I ran pay, 
iMii> ll* ri‘i‘eni*il anil rivi'ii in open il.iv . 

Al} pmiM* iiml nil i‘mIii*iii )iiii Ii.iiI I 
.\nii t ll i%<* IhMimI >• i^k I 

. 1 / ; Yes. 1 liH\'* iNinml MO self; lint \i ill )ou fake 


10 me ?*ueee''''iiu I'lmi i n hiiiii./i, ii.iii iiiiw ifii- : . ------ 

..r rl,v„.,.i 7 tr?,-.r..ly tn nt l„..|u.st 5;' 

lUteh of popularity. 1 he prin*-||);>l«r<'<|i4|''-ltes ol siieh • Jlu .iireKl loveimi li\e ujtli.Hil n-unni. 
a drama are sninineil up liv Divdeii m the two liist • t‘»rv l"'■'*l«^^l n‘V'* « liwi ; 

Allies of lhe“ Orhndn ru'no.so\" • . 


• "T.r O'iniie. / I'nrm-, iril aiwjrl 

^ I,e r'trft'iit , fUtU'lnt'i 

The .storv thus MRrtakimr of tin* ii.-itiire of a ro- 
manee of elnvalrv, the whole interest of the play , 
lieeessarilv turned upon love and honour, those .sn- 
iir.Mii- idols Ilf the days of kiii'il't-errantiy. The I 
.loM* inirmlip’ed was not of llnil onhn.iry sort, whp*h 1 
exists helw'een pt*rsoiis of eoniiiioM inonl.l ; it was 
the love of Arindis and ()riaiia, of Orooinlales ‘tiid 
Statira; that love wliieli reijmred a saenlii’e of j 
every w.**!!, hop *, and fe' limr, nm’oMinM*ted with it- j 
a df, and which was i-xpress.-d in tlie laui.'un*.;e, of j 
prayer and of adorali.iii. It was that love wrneli 1 
was ii'Mtlier to he ehdhd hvahseiiee, nor wasted hy ! 

, nor (pieiiehed hy infi lehty. No eapriei* in tin 
ohjeel lieloved eiilitled her slave to emaiieipatn hiiu- 


Fiii I.L* pan* l‘l(■llll*lll^<, 'twill miiiiisli 11*11.41. 

A’lmih II lll•>n■^or.‘ > i«‘lili) iln* <iiilv piiri> cnitent : 

For ll. Iiki* uii^i-ls. iifitls mi iiiiimsliini-iit 
Toe.'it iiml ilri'ik niii no pi'rl'‘i‘iiiin in* ; 

All ti|iM*lili* iniplieii nei'i‘«4it)‘. 

Ihiwtii "rw.*n* well, if I eoiilil liko n .spirit In'o ; 
Itnt. iloji.it ii|^el*i liNNl lo niiiif.iN ifoi** 

Wiint if 40 IIII* lieimio sliitiilii Mil |||•lllll liiriMhovv, 

< ir lii.t ni.‘eIiiiiiL'e. uml in Mi* ('nrNti.in4 k'n • 

W'r.l yi. 1 llinik I merit <wiine reward, 

\\ lien I love uliovi* 1113 life re;.Mri|f 
.1*/;////! In 4ai‘li a raiie yoiir i*li.'iia;e nim>r In'* iiIKiv ’ d ; 
I would ia3se|f f|i.|H>ii4 • wirh whiit 311a v<»vv'd 


•ir Wun* I til die llial litfir wIm'H 1 iMKHeuR, 

TI111 iiiiirit#4liiill In » Iiappim*s4. 

Vnmh Tli*> IlKiii'di ' * . ■. on would r 

Di.nli 'Id to love 

A'wuir. No; In i ni> ji >*4 I lo niy denth mill nii 
And lliiak th.* Ihi ‘ 13 liti* Well doiio . 

Hat I 4I111 *111. d f'iioxt, 

If Ik'sh and IiI^nI > purpoi!io lost " 

This kind i»f Ainah:ean dialo'.;ne was early riilieiiled 


s-lf from her f.*llers; no nmiMian.l, however uiiren- hy the iimiMiioits iiiitlior of “ Hudihra.s."* Irpar-* 

« lili*, was lo lie disohejed ; if nspnri'd hy the takes more of the Spanish than of ihi; Fri*neh tra- 
iiistreas ol his affeeiioiis, the hero was not only "eily, althoin^h it does not demand that tin* parrxly 
to saiTiliee Ins int,*n*si, but Ins frn’iid, Ins honour, shall he so very strp't, as to n*‘i*elni noun for nmin, 
Ins w.nfl, his i-oiinlry, ev.*ii the -rat-tiealion of his „r verb for verb, wineh Isrrd nollaiid Kives u.s as a 
J»ve itsi*lf. 111 iinmiam the idi.ya.-lerijfa snhriiissive \nw of the a'p-of fiope do Vi*mi.t 'I’ln* Kimlish he- 
and faithful adorer. Mneli of tins mystery is siun- roie pr)el did i iioimh if ho displayed Hilli.-ieni point 
mi*.l np 111 the fnlowim? sin-eeh of Alinahido to Al- jn the tiialie'ue, and alerliie.s.s in* adoptin'^ and ro- 

iiiiinzor, ami his iiiisw'or ; Iroiii wineh it nnpnars, tortin?tlieiiiiat?o presmifed hy thepren'dimrHp 

that a lover of the true lii*niie vein never thought rhoiii'b, if l^i* l•;nlld fwst tho spenki-r’s own words 
htiMself so happy, as when h * had an opportunity of inm nn answer to his artnimenr, n seeiri.s to have 
thn.^ shpwini; llio purity and 1 lismtorested?iess of |HM*n hidd the pioro iiiu'enions iipkIo of eonfutation. 


viiii; the purity and "fl ism torested ness «»f i„.,*n hidd the pioro iiiu'enions iipkIo of eonfutation. 
l is j;>njSSioii. Alimmzor i.s eommainlefl hy his nns- Whih* the hero of n rliyiiim.? rra.?i*ily was thus un- 
* tr^ss TJ) stay p) assist his rival, tne kiiii?, her hiis- honiifledly .siihiiiis.sive in l.ive, and de.xterous in ap* 
band Ty*’. lover very naturally ask.s, ^ fdvm*' the metaphvsii*al dotrie of amoriMisJiiri.spru- 

rMwr.AVh:itr..r.oinri..nsi.;ifrnn.l4im..iftst,iv? •* "as es.si-nlinl lo his eliaiaolcr that h« 


J* Afnuinz. Wh:it ri>i‘.nm;ii>n4p anoiiiN ini*. il*l stay? 
^Ahn'i'i \ on kmiw 1 nin frmi ri"'(rn|iL’iirti! duburr'd, 

•Hut 1 will era lit 3*Mir iimtiI 11 rewiinl ; 

Yiiur tlninr'** to'i iiobli; Ni ik> 4 f*rvi! a rlioat, 

• ^ .Aid f tuo pliffti til pnicli'Tf u ili*i *4 it. 

• I no rrinrii of lovi* can ever iiiiike. 
ll'it wiiaf I Hik i 4 fir my Ii'I 41 i.iihI') 4,'ike 
He, le.in!e« 4 , hn^ be»ii iiinrraieliil tmi. 

Blit Iin amt 1 are niiik'd if yiiu tfn : 

Yo'ir virtiiH t-i tii.‘ li.ir.|e. 4 t pnnif J lirinir 
Uiilinlir*fl, preserve a nii 4 tr.*’ii 4 nml n kiiiK- 
A’tnnnz I'll •«tri>i at noriiinit that iippi-an so brave ; 

I'll iloli and now I no rewrnnl will hnvn. 

You've aiven my honour sneTi an anifile field, 

That I may diu, hut that shall never j'lold." 

The kini?, ttlow ver, not perhaps understandint? this 
nice point of honour, £;row.s iealoiis, and wishes to 
dismis.s the disinterested nlly^ Whom his> simuso's 
beauty had enlisted in his service. But this did not 
dependwpon him ; for Almaiizor exclaims,* 

**Ahnanz. I w'mnut so; I'll nut be foreod away: 

I eamo not for thy N'tke ; mir iki I Htuy. 

It wai the nu sm wlio for my aid diil Mcnd ; 

And 'tis 1 oniy can the toucan defund , 


* lo *• Iti*prirtee4 iM'twreii Cat an.! Puiii nl a caterwauling, in 
,}m) inmleni In niir. way 

" i'lir FodN'nr, fieil mvi«]M*r, this nidn nddreBN ; 
f^niHt thwi III niiee holli i|uiire rind raresji 1 
^ d'vM. Thou Inst hi.'iviti'Ird me wii!. tliy iNiwerful eJiunna, 
And I. hy iJrnwiinr IiIinm), would eiiiv- niy inns. 

<’ thill iloea love woiil.l < *1 h .s heart a tilt, 

FiO* oni^rop 1/ hu liuly '.4 Hho'ild li.* Ni>i|t. 

P Yirtir wuiiiiil«i am (nit w I'lif nit, anti mine within ; 

Yon wu'.iiul iiiy hi*:irt, uml I hut pri.*k 3'iiiirHkin ; 

And wh.le yitnr i-n** pi rce dee|H*r lh*iii my eluwm, 

Yon lilanie llieefli'Pl of which 3*011 an* l(ie raose, 

C. How rmild my Kinltl(**«.4 1*3 ea your lieart iiivodibi 
Had it rmt fiiiit lieuii hy yo'ir own l'N*»riiv’d f 
H.'iice ’iH. my amateiit crime has ordy l**i*n 
(NoPto iimie e3’'‘*!, but ynnra) in b'*iny a»suii. 

P. I hurl to love, hut do not luv .* to hurt. 

(J. TTihI'n worHfAhiin rnukiiix enieiiy u Hport. 

IT Pain ia the foil of plfnaiim ami iL'light, 

That Hi!t« off' to a more nulile Iteiirht. 

C. He buys liu iileamire at a mto tiai vain, 

That takeii it up bfifljndinnd of his luiin. 

P. Pam M more dear tlinn pleiisnre whim 'Ua pait 
C. But growB intulerabic if It last," Ac. 
t Life of Lope de Vega, p. aw. 
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phoiilrl possess all the irresiatlhlc eourat^e and fortune 
of It prnifi. rhtenliev. ^ Nuiiihers, however unequal, 
Were to be. as el in If before the whiilwiiiil of hiM 
valour i iiiiti flfitliinu was to he hi> iiuimRHible, that, 
at the euininand of nis iiiistresM, he efiulU not with 
case achieve.* When, in the variuiiH ehnn^es oi lor' 
tune, wl^ch'sueh Ihi^^edies deniand, lie iiuarrelled 


‘ IndifnatuT r im prtrath, et propf nocco 
OiyniH, car Ml ibun, narrari eatna Thpc$ta*-^ 

says Horace : and in another place, 

‘ liffutirt levea indigna tragiedia vtraw'~ 

Kliink Verse is aeknowled^ed to he too Iqwifor a po- 
em, miy more, for a paper of verses ; but if too low 


riii*n to tiMi \ <1 |iHrf iiiii full* fn* | >111#) ilni ilr”iniiitip lur iiifiiiir ri-^usifkiiH Wp 

The viitKiuMh'iJ iriiiiiinh’ii. suiii iIh- victor fl* il ’’ I ur irniiin , tor many reasons ne mere 


The vuti(|UMh'iJ irniiiiph’iii anii iIm* victor dt-il.' 

Tin; laiiKUii^e of .siirh a persomiKe, unle.'^s W'hen en- 

guKcd ill nritiimeiitiiiive dialogue with h 

was, in 111! re.spee(s, ii.'i nin^nitieent and iiirhiied 
mijfht beseem lii.s irresiHlible prowess. W ie.s.s the 
famous speech of Aiiiiiin 7 .or : * * 

'« “ To livpt 

If tiiiiii tliy hiiiiilit alone my ilenlli raitlm, 

I HUl liiiiiif trial. (I ill It itinJ In thee 
*' If I witiilil kill thei* now, thy liite'M mo Ioiv, • 

That I nnut stuoii eh* 1 ran kim' IIh* IiIow ; 

Hut mine IM fK'il MO tar utiu\e thy crown, 

TIuit nil thy mull, * 

Filed on lliy Imek, can never pull it doun . 

But, lit 111 ) eUMU, thy ileiitiii) I Heiel, 

By eensinir, from tliH lionr, to lie thy Irti'iid. 

Like h■■ll\ 1 •n, I iiut'ii Imt only to ni:inil Mtill, 

And, nut CMinciirrinx to th) life, I kill. 

Thou cniiitt no title to iiiy ihil) hriiiK , 

Fill not thy Hiilyirt, iirid my mmjI’ . thy kiiifr. 

Furiiwell. Wliiiii 1 uni Koiiu, 

There'u iiotii iitiir of iliine dure Mtay with thee : 
ril whiMtIe III)' tiinie fortune alter me ; 

And whirl liile with me wlta'ie<4tK''er 1 lly. 

An wiiidi ilrive iitunnN hetbn* tll•>lll m the sky."^ 

It was cxpci'ted by the aiidieiiee, that the pomp of 
and husllit of action, in which such ire- 


iillc;4i*s, ranked above it.” 

\Wieti w'e cotisiderfthese various essentials of a 
rhyiiiiiii< we may pi rhap.s, without improprie- 
ty, define it to Re a nutrii-ul roiiitince of ehi\nlry in 
form of a tliai^. 'USie hero is a perfect 
erranl, iiiviiieible in buttle, and devoted to his dul- 
einea iiy a love, subtle, iiietapliyi^eal, and abstrurted 
from iiH the iisuril qiiaiities ol the instinetive pas- 
sion ; bis adventures divirsitied by splendid descrip- 
tions of bull-leasts, battles, and toiinianients ; bis 
fortune lllllil‘l^'olrlg the strnn/;est, iiio.>«t enia.el 4 -.s.H, 
and most iiiiexpeeted varietits; liia history che- 
fiiiend by the iiiaryeilous iiUirfennce of ghosts, 
Miectre.H, and hell il.'Melfj bis netions elleetjim the 
lyiaiiji'eof empires, and Ins eo7a.ueiits bein.a all lords, 
uniLtiukes, and noble princes, in order that their rank 
iiii:^it, in sonit; slight de^ee, (‘orresnond to the na- 
tive e.xakation of tlfe (miiipioii’s eliaraeter. 

The reader iniw sinih' at this description, and feci 
some surpri^‘ Imw compositions, involving such 
pos.s ab.siirditi^s, were tolfAated by an muiienc^ 
having; pretence to taste and ei\ilizntion. Jlutsonn^ 
thiin; may he said for the heroic drama. 

.\lthoii>;h the manners were preposterous, and the 


scenery, •imt huhiht •#» m wiiit II r-iit II lit— 

iiiciidouH heroes w’cre eiii^a^fed, sluiubi in soiiiede- „ 

Knx? correspond with their lofty .sentiments and ehaii^es of fortune rapid anclf 
Biiper-hiinian valour. Hence, suleniE feasts, pro- former often attained a suhlinu 
*ce8nioiis, anil liattb'S by seaVnd land^ tilled the the- viitiun of sentiment; anil the In iii'i, iiy iujijuiiy iiA 
afro. Hence, also, the sudden and violent ehnnffes trutisition and of contrast, scTved in no sli;,'!!! do- 


uiii;. Kit'iii-c, ui?u, iiii' aiuiiii'ii mill kiiiiviii i iiiiiivcn ii iiimitiuii uiiu Ul eolllluf'i., m nv e>ii;^ii 

of fortune, by which rlie hero uiul his uiita^'onistsiire • ;;ree to interest as well as to surprise the audiiiieoj, 
a;;itntt*d throuj'h the whole pure. Fortune has Jf the .spectators were " ‘ ■ ' ' 


been oAeti conipiired Ir 3 the sea; but in a htroie 


oeeasiuiially stuniii>d with 
hombusi, or iiuTiied aiid eonfused by the neeuinulu- 


Ir 3 the sea; bul , , 

^ploy, luT course resembled ati absolure Clay of Eis- tion of action and intri;rue, tlii*y eseiiped the lan- 
*cay, or Race of Portland, distiirhed by a hundred | mior of a ereepiim liinlomie, and the tidium of n 


contending currents and eddies, and never contitiu- 
ing a iTioiiient in one steady tlpw. 


biirren plot, of whieli tlie termination is deseiiid 
liilf three nets before it can he attained. L\ sides, 


That no eiimue of roinantic surprise might be if these dramas were soiiietiines extravagant, beau- 
wanting, Drydeii contend.^ that the dijiiiiatist, as he tifiil passages often occurred to atone lor tin se sai- 
ls not epntiiied to the prohnide in eliaraeter, so he is lies of fury. In other.*), ingemiity makes some 
' not^iiiited by the hounds of nature in the action, auieiids for the niisenee of natural feeling, and the 
but may let iiimself loose to visionary objects, and rcader\s faiic'y is pleased at the expense of liis taste, 
to the represent a tion nl'siu'li tilings as, not depend- In represeiit.itiun, the beauty of the verse, 
ing upon sense, leave frei . ' * for the iniagiiin- by the enunciation of siirh actors os lietterton and 

tion. Indeed, if ghosts, niiigieians, iiml demons, 
might with proimety elnini a pla<'<' any where, it 
must be in idays wiiieh, tlirouglioiit, di.solniiii the 
roinnion rules of nature, both in the iiieiUeiits nar- 
rated, and the agents interest 4 >d.,* "a , 

Lastly, the nciioii of the Reroie draqia^'was to be its faults, was very far from wanting the nsiial re- 
laid, not merely in the higher, luit in the very highost rpiisites for .success. Put another reason tor its 
walk of life. No one. could with dt^'uriiin aspire to general popularity lhay be sought in a eeriairi cor- 
flharc the sublimities w'hieb it aimexi'd to charne,' respondeiiee witH the manners of the time, 
ter, except those made of the **pureelniii clay of the Although in Charles the Second’s reign IhR «g0> - 
earth,” dukes, princes. Jiings, and kiiisars. The of chivalry w'us totally at an end, yet thesentinieiits, 
matters agitated must be of moiiieiit, proportioiunl wbieh hiul ceased to be motives of neiioli, were not 


demons, Mohun. gibieil over the defects of the si-fise, and 
where, it aHbrded a .scpiirnte gratification. The splendour / 3 f 
I ■" '* scenery also, in which these fdays cloiimd n peeii- 

liur exeellenee, aflbrded a different but certain road 
to popular favour; and thus this drama, with all 


to their charactcrd,and elevated station, the fate of 
cities and the fall of kingdoms. 

That the language, as well as actions and cha 


iuui c , - - 

so obsolete us to sound totally strange to tlif public 
ear. The French romances ^ the lower class, 

-- suth ns “ Cassandra,” '‘Cleopatra,” &e., were the^ 

racter of the tframaiUt /itrsmiif., might be raised favourite pustiine of the ladies, and n-tairietPalUlic 
above the vulgar,,. their seiHiments were di^ivered extravagancies of chivalrous sentinieiir, witn a* 
in rhyme, the nrlu>st and most ornate kind of verse, double ponioii of tedious form and matophysi'*ft 
and the furthest removed from urfiinni^ collmuiial subtlety. There were occasionally individuals ro- 
diction. Dryden has himself .assigneil the follow- inantic enough to iiianage their correspondence and> 
ing reasons The plot, th^ ehonicters, the wit, amours on |liis exploded system. The admired 
the passions, the descriptions, ,aro ml exalted above Mrs. Philips carried on on extensive convspondenco 
the level of common converstL as high as the ima- with ingenious persons of both sexes, in which she 
gination of thu,ppet can carry tliemii with proportion called herself OWnefa, and her husband, Mr. >Vo- 
to verisimility. Tragedy, we know, is wonWo image gan, by the title of Antenor. Shadwell, an acute 


• * Diydm wiu Mveieljr ceuswred by Iho critic* fbr hn •upematu- 

la? oenom. and ironically duMVinMl or tih* " mon, natui 

tan. »ke ehnice of to enlane tlis poet ■ i ineiro^and bi 
tMMo v 'Rcon^riei olhen hid iHruun In diMlnw. That 8hi 


iStrt^ ( 

liroMi* emmr ; thi* Zany of Coliimbu 


hoi diMiovcTcd a poetiran 


naturo net'll)^ wurid uf irruat4<v extent than the natiiral, peopled with Atlontirk 
i,rj.and bi mmiplvto colonicii ofiiotionall cnmbirai. oatrall ipirilii, shiots, and ukda, 
tBbwi «.**con*riei othen hod Inripin Ui mimiow. That BhaluMPfaro imtro vaiiou* than ewt the Indians worshipt, and homes luvro 
■Bd Ilev..'wr, (US woie thiiili,) oroelad the piUon of pooUy, ia a lawloM thanUwu oavofei."— Cemwe qf the Kota. 



• SrcT. vn.jj UFE OP JOHN DRYDfJV. 7* 

Jiflru9scdi nndcndrftvAUTcd to show, that, altlioiiffh world, and iiovrr rnisrd tlie rmt durinff tho whulo 
Dryilfti was nnturtunato in Hfloptin^ ihe inora cor- liiiu* lu* pi»«4.'4rs»si'ij tin* t'atatf." ‘ J 


ruprrd form of our religion, yetcunaiJered relativoly, 
ii waa a foriunnte and laudable conviction which 
led hiindroiii the maxes of scepticism to become n 
catholic onhe cumniunioti of Rome.* It would be 
.vjiin to iiiaiiuain, that sii hi« cafly career he was 
free from the follies and vit;j*a of a dissolinc period | 
but the absence of every positive charge, and Iho 
sil<‘iire of numerous accusers, may be admitted to 
prove, that he partook in more from gqpcral 
oxnmpic than inclination, and with a iiiodurate, 
rather than vorneiniis or iindistinuifishiiig iippctiU'. 
It .mist be ad milted, thot hijtfacn^ed to the Belial 
or Asmodens of tiie age, in tiis vmtmgs; and that 
he formed his last.* upon the lie.f*ntioiis and jmy so- 
ciety with whieli he mingled. But we have the tes- 
timony of one who kiit‘w him well, that, howwer 
]oos( hi.s comt'dies, the temper of the niitlior was 
iiiodiftt ;t his indeliency was like the forei^i iinpii- 
di'iieo of a bashful man : and Roehester hns aceord- 
ingtv upbraided him, that hi.s licentiousness was 
fieillier natural nor soihietive. Drydeti hud iiiiforiu- 
nately eonfoniied ennugli to the taste of his age, to 
aiii:iii|it that '* niee mode of wit,'’ us it is termed by 
thi^ said noble author, wluise name hns beeoiiifi iii- 
:h^ lut it sate aiykwnrdly 


si'piirnbly em'iieeted with 

upori his natural iiiodcsiy. and in general sounds I'litniiofi, he has distinguished Settle and Shndwrll 

: - . _ . II __ I! _ fni_ * i-i I I. 


Some cireiiiiiMances^ however, niny^seeni !•» de- 
grade so nnii.ilde a pn\ate, so siiblline a poetical 
character. The lieeiise of his eomedy, as we have 
seen, had for it only tin* apology of universal exam- 
ple, and iiiiisl he liiinented, tiioiigh biul# excused. 
L»*t us, however, n inemher, that if in the hey-dey 
of the merry monareh's reign, Dryden ventured to 
mainr«in, that, flu* piinie end of poi-iry bring plea-* 
sun*, the^luse^ol^ghl not to be fettered by theehaiiis 
of strict deroriiiii ; ytrl in his more ndvanci*d and 
•her mood, lie eviineii siiieere repeiitnnce fur liia 
trespass, tw patient and unresisting siihmission to 
the cii.'irsirniul ri.infroiis ehasiiseineiit of ('oilier. If 
it is alleged, that, in the fury of his loyal satire, 
was not alwayk sidiciioiis coneerningits justice, let 
us ninko nltovviincc for the prejudice of party, mid 
consider at whnt iidviiiitngc, after tin* liipst* of tnoro 
than n century, anil through the medium of impnr- 
titil msiorv, we now view l•h!lrllete^H, who were on- 
ly known to their con temporaries as zealous parti- 
sans of an opposite und iletestecl faction. The nio- 
dernlion of Dryden’s reprisals, when provokcil hy 
the grns.scst ealuinny and personal insult, ought ill- 
so to plead ill his favunr. , Of the hundreds who 
thiis!,s>aih (i, not only his literary, hut his moral rc- 


impertinen*, as well os disgiis^itig. «The eliini 
^hraaci7lpgy of Buriiat, in passing censure on 


•'Tlniiirtraiity of the .stage, after the U^storarioll, te'ios 
Drvdcn, tin* greati«t master of tiramnlic rioesy, a 
, monster of iiuiiiodestv and of impiiriry of all sorts.'* 

The exbre.ssion eH|]| rf forth the animated defence of 
<Tranville, l.ord (.ansilowne, our author's noble 
friend. “ All who knew him,” snitl Lniisdowne. 
can testify tin.** was not his charaetr r. He was so 
^•inuL'h a stranger to inimodesty, tlin: modesty in u»o 

( neat a degree was his failing; ho hurt his fortune 
ly it, he corti/dnini’d of it, and never could over- 
come it. He was,” n.lds he, ‘‘esteemed, courted, 
and, admired, by all tin. men of the age in 
which Jie lived, who would certainly not have rc*- 
ceived into friendship a monster, nharidoned to all 
sorts of vice and imiuirity. His writings will do im- 
riioTtal honour to his name and country, and hi.s 
poems last as long; if 1 may have leave to say it, }*«• 
the hishup's sermons, supposing them to be t^iually 
eacelliint in their kind.”t 

^^le Bishop’s youngest son, Thomas Burnet, in 
replying to Lord Iwinsdowim, explained his father's 
last exOTessions us limited to Dryclen's plays, and 
flowed, l>y doing so, that there was no foiinflatiori 
for li.xing this gross and dubious charge upon his 
privatf.* iiioird rharaeter. 

Drvden's conduct as a father, liiishand, and mas- 
ter of a family, siH^nis to have been afrce.tionate, 
faithful, and. so far as his circiiinsl.aiiees admitti'd, 
liberal and brivivulent. Thc^whole tenor of his 
currc^iondence lienrs witness to his paternal fccl- 
- mot^^flnd even when lie was obliged to have re- 
course to Tonson’s iinmcdiatf assmtaneo to pay for 
the presents he se.nt them, his nfri-ctioa venfiw it- 
self ii^ihst manner. As a husband, if ffady IChza- , , , ^ 

bcthjs pecii1iaritin.%of temper prceUided the idea of piiMieations^ and, in general. untTn all matUrs of 
t a wann attachment, he is not iipbraidiHl witl^nc^ chihioii.s eritieism.il Latterly, all who had occasion 

pluctTir hififWtt*.'. by any of his thousand assailants, uj ridic ule^ “ — *-■ — ‘ " - 

As n landlord, Mr. Malone has informed us, on the 
authority of Lady Drydoii, that " his little estate at 
Blakcs|.*y is at thisaday occupit'd by one Harriots, 

• ip-andson of the tenant who held it in Dryden’s 
time: and he relates, that his grandJbthcr was used 
to take gitnt pleasure in talking or eiir poet. He 
Was, he said, the easiest and kindest landlord in the 


niom* hy nii elaltonite retort. Those who look into 
Mr. r^iiitri'l’s cidjeeinms, will nt oiieesiH* the extent 
of Dnllcn’M suH'eraiiee, and the limited degree of 
his reinlialioii. 

The extreme flattery of Dryden’s di'iJicntions have 
been objected to him, ns n fault of nn opfmsitc de- 
scription ; ^id perhaps no writer hns eounlled him 
ill the profusion and (‘b*ganf'c of his ndiiiation. ” 
this kind of niraiiness,” says Johnson, *‘ he never 
sveinH to rieeline ifn* prneiiee, or liiinent the necessi- 
ty. He considers the gri*nt tisendlled to encomias- 
tic homage, and brings ionise rather us a tribute 
than a gi^tWiiore delightnl with the fertility of his 
invfiiiioii, than incrtified by the prostitution of his 
iiidgnient.*’ It may he noticed, in pallinlion of this 
lieavy charge, that the form of address to superiors 
inii*<t he judged of hy the nmnners of the tiniest 
and that th^adiiintion eontain>'d in dedications was 
then ns ininm a m.itter of course, us the words of 
siihmi.'isive .style whieh still precede the subscript 
tion of tin ordinary h'tler. It is prolwblo, thin Dry- 
den eoiKsidered his panegyrics as merely conforming 
with thei'ashionof the day, ami ren during unto Cie- 
sar tiu* things whieh WereC'tcsar’s, atteniicil with no 
inore degradation tiian the payment of any other 
tribute to the forms of politeness and usage of the 
world. 

Of Dryden’s general habits of life we can form a 
distinct idmij from the evirjrn..c assembleil by Mr. 
Malone, nis niornirigs were spent in study ; he 
nined with his family, probably ahoiK two o'clock. 
Afterdinnr-rliiVent usually to Will's Coflec-hoiise, 
the famous reridt^vous of the wits of the tim«, 
where he had his established chair by the chiuincy 
in winter, and near the balcony in summer, whc'nce 
he prnnpiirieed, r,x ralhcdra^ his opinion upon new 


Je^r attack him, represent him ns presiding 

lirtTe seriate.l llis opinions, however, were 
not maintained with dogmatism: and we have an 
instance,«n a g>lcasing anecdote told by Dr. I^ock- 
icr,^ that Dryden readily listened to criticism, pro- 


♦ See fwce SI. j. 

t A crNTRvnonilrnt of Om nentlraisn'i Mnnidne, in 1T4S, 
slrpatlr qiuitod. narii of him u ;i pcrwiaal ncnnaintaimc : ** Poii' 

pntywnhr * — - 

to b * a tm . . 

leniliPHt III h-dp tlie iwin* and dpuprvinf. Thmiirh hiFconuHlii'a 
arc hombly fbll of dnnhie entendre, yet *twae owing to a ftUe 
eoniplni«aim. Ho woa. in company, thamodciteft man that ever 

I I.etii!r to the author of *'ReflMtiodsHiitorietl sad Pglitiesl.'* I 
Vop. VIII. 


fTif hoHW woa eituahHl at 
lide Ilf Rioeifll alrMtt. and 
" •awfiiturc.oreritfciaiii. 


ily I ^ 

a fin*i*i4t, he wa<i the mikleiit creatiim hreathiy. ami tl 


n 8«* i-ol XI p. !». Note. Vol. XVIII. p. W Pmm tlio noraa 
in the r*n ■ la.<t niioUNi, it seomi that tin; orifinal riga or Will's 
rtitrcp hrii'Hc lind a cots. It wn* chniurml. however, to*a 

ro»«, in Drvden’ii tun**. Ttna witi* flofR*** ti '" * ' ' 

rho end of Bnw on the north Hide ij 

fnpoiiPnWd by all who maile any prefencp to < 

Thfir c(HnpnTi>, it uuiikl spem. wa« nttMiilpd with moro honoar 
than profit : iiir l)i!'<nfafhMpnhe!) Williiiin Krwin, or Urwin, who 
kp|»t fhn Injiim •. os takirw rrflifij in Whitetrian, thm a nlaee of 
anyluin, to tlm clu*oh(iS of bin cfcditori. “ For mnoo Iho 

law," "nri the erific, •' thouaht ft joiit Iq pot 'Will out of ita pmti e* • 
tion. Will thought it but jmidpnt to rat fmoMlf out of f!a powur.** 

4 ftv A|.|x*n lit. vol XVlIf. Vd. XL u. 60. 

V Tlie Dranof PetorbonMah-'* I wai.7tSfil he. “about ■pron- 

7 
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ISect. VII 


vided it WAS jyst, from whntcvpr unoxpcoii'd and ! in|?« of Drvdfn have beon, however, preserved 
iindiumhea ^uiCrter it happened to ronu-. lii ^cii* • wiiieh, if ri(»t witty^ are at least joeose. lie is said 
rnl, huweverfKjl may be supposed, that few ventured ! to have hetn the original niitlior of the repartee to 
to dispute his otnnioii, or 'place thciiiji^elveH In the | the of Ihiekinj^hain, who, in howling, otlered 
gap heiween him and the object of his eeiisiirc. He j to lay “ his soul to a turnip,” or somi'thirm Htili more 
was most foisely acu'used of cnrryiiif? literary jeal- ] \ile. “(Jive^ me the odds,” said l)r\m*n, “and J 
ousy to Si^eh^u length, as feloniously to eiieoiirn^e • Ink*- the bet.” HirliLn his wife \\ished to ben huuk, 
Creeeli to venture on a traiiHlaiioii of Horace, that . that she miuht e ' 

.he might lose the chnraeter he had ^pum d hy a vi r- 
siuii of Lucretius. Rut this is positively eoniradiet- 
cd, upon the authority of Soiiiheriie.* 

We have so often stopped i^oiir iiarrnlivi* of I)rv- 
den's life, to notice the respeetabillty ot liis ^eiu ml 
society, that little need here he stfid on i^ie «>ul.‘,eet. 

A eonlemiiorury authority, the relereiiee to wiiieh 1 


that she mieht eiiioy naire oi his eonipany, “Rc an 
ulmanai k then, niyilear,” said the putt, “that I 
may change ytui once a-yenr.” Another time, n 
frieiiel expri ssing liis aigonislirnent that ev« ti J)’Ur- 
fey could write such stuff as a phiyuhey had just 
w'lines.sed. “Ah, sir,” replied hrydtn,'“ V<»u do 
not know my tj^iend 'Pnni so well as 1 do; I'll an- 
swer for him’, he' can write worse yet.” Nniiie of 
ihesi* anecdotes iiitiiiinte prent vinlloiiiey ot repar- 
tee; hut ihni iirydeii, pof.wessid of siii li a fund of 
imaginniion, and aeipiired leaiiiing, should he dull 

known fre- 


‘have inislaid. says, that Orydcii w.i.'4.siiy and silent 
in Society, till a moderate eireiiiatioii of the bottle 
had removed his natural ri;si rve, and that he fre- . 

qucntly justified this dt'gree of eoiiviviahly hy say- ! in convf rsalion, is )iup>ss)!ile. He is k 
iiig, “ there was no (hreil in a hnniiin r.” Ibit, al- j qiiently to have regaleii los tiiends, hy eoiunilmiea- 
thoiigli no enemy to eonvivialiiy, Drydeii is pro- j tm^ to thi in a part of his lal.iuirs; hut his jioetry 
nouneed hy Pope to have heeii re.giilar iii his lioe.rs, j siiflered hy his leeilation. He read his proihielioiis 
in roniparisoii with Addison, wim. otherwise, lived ! very ill ;t owing, pnluips, to the luodi sf n serve of 
the suiiiu coffee- house course of life. 1 le has him- | lij-s temper, w lui li pri-\eiiled his show ing an aiiinia- 
8i;lf told UH, that he w'lis ” saiiiriuiie and n'^ierveii, ! tiou in whieli he feared Ins iiiiiheiiee might not 
and not one of those who end* avonr to entertain , parrii'ipnie. The snine wreiir.istnnee may have re- 
coiTipniiy hy lively sal... of nierrniii nt and v. it pre.<s« d die livi lint of hi.s eon versa lion. 1 km 
and an adve’isnry lias pul into hisniouth thiseouplit: ' not, however, wheihiT we are, with Mr. Malone^ to 

“ .Nor wine nor love roiild me ir.i iiiipiite to difiiii ifee ills general iiiihit of eonsuiling 

To writing lirud, I know iioi wimt to Mil \ |jis literary irien(l.s upon lfl%« poems, helere lh« V 

Itnjitfn'n iitttnr n 'nXMf'if. heeaiiie piililie, since it might as will arise fiuiiia 
Rut the ndiiiissiori of the niiilior, and tl eeiu-ure I wish to aniieipati* and soften vrilieism II 
of the satirist, must he received with sm e limiia- 1 Of Hrvdeii's learning, his works luiin the hesl 

proof. lie had read PolyhiiiSiHetore hi‘ was tin 
years of ai*e;§ and was doiihilivs wi ll aiiimilfitid 
with the (vriM k and Koniaii el.'h-isies. I ut from 
these studies he eonld desi'f nd ton ad nmianets; 
and the preseii* eihior leeonJs with priile, thut Dry 
tien was n tieeideii admirer of old hnihuls, and ))opu< 
jar tahs.D Ills resiiirelies sometinus extiiujid 
into the vain pioviiiee of. judicial astrology, iii whii h 
he W'MK a firm heln v: r ; and there is n asoii to think 
^ that he also credited diMiiation hy lire ams. In thti 

fniiey which supplied modes of illustr«itien faeit r country, he deii.ghti d iii the inislmie of fishing, itml 

used, s.iys Mr. Malone, to spend some time with 
Mr. Jones ol Hamsih n. m Wilt-'olure. DT'rfty was 
simietitnes of tins party; hut Dryderi !))>)'( iirs to 
jiave itii jervahied h.s sKdl in l:shiiig, ns iiiiieh ns 


tion. Dryden was thi*‘ry years old hi foi • he \va*< 
freed from the fetters of piiniaiiism.f ; id if the 
habits of lively exnn'ssion in ooeii't) are not aei|nir4‘ii 
before that ago, they are selm)m,^!aimd nfierwanl. 
Blit this applies only to the defieii ney of repartee, 
in the sharp eneounter of wit w'hieh was fashion- 
able III the court of (•htv'dcs, ami eauiioi Rl* iimler- 
slood to exeliuh' Drvdeii s possi'^ sing f^Ktriimre solid 
qualities of ngrei'uhlc eonvt rsatiou, ari'-nig from a 
memory profoumlly stocked wii'i kiiowh dge, and a 
fniiey which supplied modes of illii^trotien faett r 
than the author I'ould use thcm.t Moinc h'W .s.iy> 


till 


linngii nut of flm rnniilTy with nne ; 
riiliU'Mii iiml ii|i|H-:irui<i'«i. I imw; 

^Will'ii^i hnv»' llir |•lell:lllrl' of srei 
flint tiiiie, \i till u#(I III n'Korl lliitlic 'I iic 
I wiw Him*. Mr llrvilcn whh ri i'iiIoiik <>!' Iio i>wn liiii*:!*. us lir 
fhH|iirnlly iliil, «*M|>iiMiilly uf siiirfi ui liiul In'i>ii l.ili iy 

If iliiiitf Ilf mini' iM giuMl,’ snyM Iw, ' '1 1 - ley 'l;u; KK 


' It liny iliiiitf lit mini' m giuMl,’ snyM Is-, 1 1 - ii<y il:u' r u ..... 
HUil 1 vnliii* iiDHi-lf the iiinrr on ii, Int.his,' e h ilif fir«i | irrf of 
liilitMilf wntti'ii III Iwniiri* ’ lAM'ki -r im-hi'iiniv; llii" i>li:i ki«slu 
hH Ni'int Nil fur. iin to iny, in a iiiin- iiimi limit l’•■llll•.■h riilN-l:.':ei 
Hint Mill' ■■'liM'kniM* whm ii irry liiu* eihiM. iMii ihai iif |i.it| m 
iinniriiuil it fn Ih' tin' fir<i| Mint ever w:im uinti’ ll':i| w:i) liii tJu 
llryili'ii tiiriH'tl hImiiI nimn Iniii, hn miriMiM'ii ui Iiin ii Tcr|m<>iiii' . 
OiikihI him how long Ini hiiii ln'm :i th'idfr i.i rm 'In ? iimi inliii il. 
with n •iiiih*. Rut |iriiy, mr, whnl ih a. thut }<"i 4 I iTiuiv.nr lo 
hnvi' Ini'Ii writ no iN'fim' f iNH'kirr iirinr it llnil. .iu « l.iitrin. iiiftl 
TttMoni N Sit'i’hia Riiriln ; wIih'Ii.Ih' h:'.il rn^l. hmI keiw l)r>- 
den hh«* iHirniwed Nome Nlmkrii fnmi etirh. '"ro true.' 
nrsilc'ii ; ' I liiiil fiiricut them ' A liUli' iitirr, nr)iK-it «ii r, 
ami III guine mioke to Lorku'j- og in. unil ilrMin'ii linn to reiiif to 
Mm iIm next liny IsN'kivr wiiHihih'lily ilelirhu it wiili lIu* 

Uvn, nml won well iiofinuiiitfil with him im long ns he liiiai “ - 
Mai 'ivK. vol. 1 |i. m. 

* “ I hnvi' ort 11 hi'nnl," miya Mr Grorgr Hu'sni'I. '* thut Mr 
Prml^ii. iliNHatHliiil niul I'nviiriN nt i1h> ri'initnliiiii (‘o'ci h otiinni 
mI iiy hin tmnNiiition of I.iirrutiiM. inir)NiN«'1y nCi ini iI Snio to nmli r 
takf llomri*, to which he knew Iniu iiihf.iuil. liuit l<i- nnrh' !iy Iiim 
ill iirrfonnnnci* liwi' iIh* fiinw In* mnl ni'>|niicil. Air S*iiilliiTi*i', 

S ntlnir of OokiimiKo.’ ncI me right hn to tlw ronilurt of RiV nV> 
en in tliiM affnir ; niVniiiiig, that. U'lug uni' oifiiin!! >ii IV'r 
fk'ii'ii hNlgingN, ill nmii nny with Mi. ('ri'i'cli, 4U'il niWis' otl 
fcnlnuN men, Mr. Cret'Cliluhi ih.' roini'iiey of bo i!i *.tcii 


mpisai I oetr>. lit iicc Ft iitoii,iii hisepisilo 
I lo Mr. Liimhaiii : 

>. R’l'ifry mny no iloiihl 
KitHiia., It >>ii iir Hi-iiii tiiiM'H II tioiit ; 

Yi'i Priili-n mu i- 1 xrliiini il. in 1 1 lul h| iIh, 

'llvjtHfif'- lHT;iu>rt; Uh! iiiiiii nil 

1 mill eonehule this notice of lJrydt n's habits 
whieh I have lo.t ii eiiahlcd to give ehii'tly hy tho 
risearelns of Mr. Maloiit', with two notices of n 
minute nature. Ih'vdi n was a grt at takir of sniifli 
W’lm J; he prepared nimself. Mori over, as a prepa- 
ration to a < oui'se of sP^dy, he usually took nicdi- 
ciiie, and ohserwil a eoohng diet.** ^ * 

resided 

was 


me, tiiiii iii»ei\« u ti euiieiiu uiei.'*'' 

Dryileii’s lioust, w'hieh he nppenrs to have rest 
a iruiM tl(C peiiud of Ins luariiage till b.is death, i 
them ; iintl tliiH far 

iiiiihor of ‘ AliMilfrii In I h*. thiNich 

hotco t.'ilkiiiivi*. thiip 'h;il nfllii' niiNicrn fiii>n nVtnntrr; tor 
wl'j't In* fsoH If hlvi' wli.u Iv' wriii’s iinicliioilN' |iiri<nNi‘.fUiiil 


Mlc Honin'; f' 
diMuiifh'il him, 


; iVoni whipli Air PryiliTi. wi'h ninny nrput 


full of ii«n*l!i} .HIM -.I* , I II ifiiai' li.wp wro'Yiir Rpy Uicg f.i'Nira- 
lih*. il wi'ie I -r lln p.ium r"!ili ri o' him, m il oiv or two ninri' iSt 
ion nmf ('unreiKOHon tkt 
. Ibat. p. 7f 

I “ he t n-.iHlU' of venp iiml harmony 

. - . . hn.nrtif III , , to tin* Ntai'i*. 1 hi nnl him giva 

ihsl him, a* an attempt whirfi hii geniiiii wiih not inhirteil | if Ihn tir-t ri-,iilir‘J*io Hie neiore ; ni wliirli. thiNich it in iruo IM 

lo. and which would rivk hia Iimiuk thi> giNwl m'lnioii tlii* world i ih tii. red the plniii *ii iini' of ever) pi ihmI i'i f tlic w Adc wrh in A 

■ ‘ " *■ * '■ ■■ cold. noIIi'T ill d ninlVeling a niiiiwr. Ih:ii Inmniriiidot nutba* 

iiiir In lieveil w Iwti 1 uti.nii iL Vilbet > Apo:oi,'y, 4 to. 

” t<»H* pnue SIS 
I Vol .Will p. 31. 

•I “1 find.” Niiys _(!iMon, "JWr. rajea.^the yonrgrr. IRowe,^ 


of linn, by liiu aucciMtid tmn«hition of iNirrelniH. 1 iluNiiriit 
It nroiicr to ocqiiaini yon with tluN cirriimHtnnri'. nii'cc it ri-HriKTi 
fnmi' of one of Mirgrcotm portv foMiitht'iniTMitniionofciivy 
nuilc'volciicc.” Seo niNO, uiion thiii mihjert. a norAon pagf 

•if vol Vtll Vet Jacob TmiHon told 8|vneo, ' that Ilr>di-ii . . . 

kmild comi'linicnt Orowne when n piny. of bin fnileiS hit wii" ban two fnialitK'N. hkv Mr. Ra^rN tho pIiIit: hiN iidmirfitinn 
eolti tiihini ifhe mot with luccona Ho nicil Noineliinni to nay. Mmie fHlilh i.kti. i 


Jinirj 

- nn ■ Kvynnrd IIU' Fox.' and iIk* old bhllnibi of 

it nrownn had Humr geriua ; hit tlwn h* ulwntbi cildtHl. thni * JaneShf' Ac. -K pw ffrA'v o» Mr Roirr'g P/fli.t. ** Reynard 
' ‘ ry well acipittintod."— the Po\.''iiialNo mentimied in“Tkr Town and Ci-ut’trVM'iMw,*' 


.ilia (h'.hor and Ctownu*a mMher wen* very 
MALONB. Ttd. 1 |« SOD. 

*^llu ounvciwtiao ia fbo* charactenzed by a cimlemiNirary 


ns a fnviiiiritc iNNik of Drydeii'a. And AildiKon. in ihi* .<;Slh pnm* 
hr of the Sptx'taior. inHimtH itw. thrt INinu t urd Ilrplrn 
liphtcvl III peniMing the coU.ctioa of old haJUda wlach Ihn laUar 
iMCWMXl 

1 «• Vol. XVlILp. IIOL 
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LIKE OF JOHN DJRVDEK 

,411 (•crard-sirfH't, tho fiftli on tlif loft Iiaiul oumin'.; \ wliutn ho wan rclntrd by the mother’s silo, hcbc- 
froni fiittli* A\'Wi»ort-Ptn,‘«’i.* 'I’lu' back wiiulows j cjiiiif I'liainlM-rliiin of the housdiob^ ITot, ns (To- 
looked upon the garli^ll^ of Lc ivrsltT-IIousi*, of 1 riiiiiii iirfionds, “to iliiii jr<n//(‘ruan, 

wlucli oin'Miii.siiiiu'o onr poet availt (1 liiinsolf to piiy I I'lipe Cb iiKfei XI.'’ iMil'to Pope liiiMenit Xll. 


a iiiuid<i9m ‘ eoiiiplinieiir to the noble owner. t IIh I Uh wav to pre'V rinent waa smoothed by a 
e.venr^ions to the eoiintiy seem to iiavu bi'eii iVc' j iieviuree drawn up in Latin b) his taflier, of tha 
larbaps the iiinnj so, ns Lmly Jpli/..ih^ih , f.muh sol l)r\tli‘n iind llownii), wbuMi 1 .I said to 
nlwavs r. inaim-d in town In Ins l.itier days, ilie hii\( Inni di m ihc Vaiieaii. Drydeii, whose 

friendship of his relations, .li>hn Dridi n of (-'liesiev- 1 turn for luiiieiai iiHtroioiry we have noticed, had 
ton, and Mrs. Steward of (’oiier'-to -k, reiideied ealeiihited the nasixity oi his son I'hnries; and it 
their hiiusi's .ezrei-aide pliiei ■» ol aluide to tb.eanetl : WiUild seem, that a p.iri of his predietioiis wi-re lor- 
idiei- j ■ ' ' ' 


poet. 'Phev afiiiear also to !ia\i hail a kmd sohei- tuiiousU luliilled. rlia^Ii>, however,! 
tilde about Ins fitlU' eoml'oris ot \,d*e ll•!llnt< ly he- while at Koine, hy a tall, and his la 


having; siitVered, 
altli, in eoiiHO- 


liliii' aiMiui I II S' lilt It’ « If iiimi I 'v % iiiiiT II -■•im I » iiii ^ , _ , 

yoiid the etintnhuiions wlnrii iiiadi‘ towards ; ipit nee. biwn; niiisli injured, his lather firov'iioNli- 
ai'lnmllieiii. .Aihl thus >‘oiiehide.'. all that W(‘Iiu\e ■ e.tted lit‘ would heaiii to neoier in the nioiith uL 
learned of the private lile of Diideii. ! S* pii ihIut, The is*.!!!- liid no jrn-at ereilit to* 

The fate of l)r.\d«ii's faiiidN iniist necessarily lohe pn du iioii ; for yoiiiin Di vden leturiii'd to En< 


intere^^t the ailiiiiri-is of Kn.!]i^h hi.raioie. it eon- 
' .sis("il 1)1 Ins wile, Lad\ I'.l.y-ibeil: Drvdi 11 , ami tiin,- 
boiis, ..'ohn, Charl -s, ami I'.ra-nius-lieiirv. rjuin 
toe ))ocr‘> death, i: inav I"* heli -M-d, they telt tin ni- 
si Ives sb iiilerly jiroMdii! for, since all Ins efiort.s, 
while aiive, wire nei-es.{;iry to s--ei;re them Irooi 
the irripi' of |ieiniry. \'i t ilnlr siliialion wn.-i ii< 4 t 
verv ilisir. ssiii'.'. .loliri and Erasuiiis-lJeiirv VijiTe 
ahio.itl; and eaeh had an 'iViee at Koine, In wtiieh 
he was aide to siippoii liimseM'. < 'liai l> s^had tor 
some lime hei ri iiiiirelv dep(-iiil4‘:ii on his falhi r, 
and lulmmisieii il li* !iis tifeeis, a-flu-^ed without 
. ...II. The htieialiU oT tlie l)ueh^'ss of t> - * 
and of l)riili-n o; iMiesti rion, had h»‘eii l-iti!.\ reeeiv- 
Cil, .imi proh-ihly wa-t not expi-iid. tl. There was, 
J)i Sides, life poll's litth' patriiiio'ieil estate, and .1 
sin'ill pri'ie-riy in \Vs|s|iir \ wiiieli ihi* Earl of Ki-ik- 
slnre seitli'il ii'ion Inulv I'Ji/ahiih at her iiiarnai'e, 
and wlueh Melded .’»ii/. or .iiinualiv. 'I’liere was 


I ulaiid III lii'.is iti the .Slime iruiilfereiil slate of healih, 
a.s is cdwioiis Jroiii the .iinxioiis solicitude with 
w'hicl^lns father always mentions ('linrles in Ilia 
eoiresi-.oinleiici'. I’lion the poet’s death, (’hnrles, 
We liaxe sii II, .idmmisli red to his efllrts on inili 
.Line, 170(1, r.adv l''.li/ahelh, his inollier, n imuiiehif; 
the Mie**es‘|.iii. Ill the next yiar, tiriiliville con- 
fiireil oil linn the profits arising from the antlior’a 
iiuht of an alteration of Shakespeare’s "Mereliiint 
of Veini-e;*’ and his jilx'raliiv to the son of oilo 
:;reat I *iid iii.iv hi- ndinilted to hahinee hi.s prn- 
I sumption. III iiiiiniif.ieiiirmL; a new dr<‘iiiri out of 
*' ' “ if aiioilier.S rpon the ‘jnili AiiKnst, 

dialler Dndiii was drowned, in an iitieiiipC 
to sw'iii aeios< the Thami‘K. at Datelii f, m ar Wind- 
sor. I ii-isi ilei^radeil into the appendix, the roman- 
lie nan. HIM- of Cormiia, eoneerniii^ Ins fatlier'a 
prt •lietioii, a#r( ady meiitioiier). It coiiiains, like her 
unit ••{ the fiiiieiaLfof the port, miteli posilivn* 


therelore ail iii"ome of ai'oui lui/. a year, to main- j falsehood, ami '.moss niiproluibilily, with some slight 


t.lili tin poi t's widow and einidreii ; eiiouult III tlio.se 
tiiii.-s to siftiporl ihi 111 111 d« ernt IniUiilItv. 

Lely Eli/.aheth l)r\4l(ns temper Ipu! lontr dis- 
turbed h.T hushaml’s' deue-si'c li.ipjiiiiess. “Ills 
inveetivi s.’’ s-iys Mr. M iloiie, “a'jjainst the married 


seantliii!.' of toumiatuni m faet. 

.lohii iLvdeii, tile juu'i's seeond son, was horii in 
or w as nd mitred : king's seliolarin We.st- 
nnnster iiiMfc-vJ. and eleeied to Oxioril in ISsn. 
IL -re he hee.inie a private pupil of the eelehnitixl 


state, are fn-«p.i;Mit am! hitler, ami w'eic eoiitiiiiu-d »o ] (Muidiali Walker, master of Ihiiversity ('ollcge, n 
the bili^si period of his life;’ and he adds, from Koiiiaii (latholie. It seems prohahle that yoiin^ 
most lespectahlc authority, llial the family of the ' Divibil h- eaiiie a eoineit to that faith before hlH 
pu ‘t held no intiinaey with hi.s lady, eoiiiinimrtlii-ir j father. H*.s • lipon making it iniposMhIe for hitii 
inten'uurse to m-Te visits of ccreinoiiy. A .similar J to sueeeed in I'.mdaiid, he f/dlowed Ins hrotlior 
nlieiritioii S'M'Mis to li ivi* lakj'ii ])lnee between her 1 t’lnrh-s to Koine, win re he riflieiated ns his di'imty * 
(Old her )wii relai'oiis, .stir Koln-rl Howard, ja-r- ! in tin- Ihipe’s houselioli], .lohn Dryih-n iransbited 
lia'o r b"ing I'.vepfcd ; f ir her brother, the Jiomnir- j i!u* foiirleeiiili satire of .hivi ind, uiildished in hi» 
alile Edward Howard, talks of Hryileii's being | father’s version, and wrote a eouiedy eiililled, "Thu 
engagi’d^ii :i translniion of Virgil, as a thing he had > llimhaiid his own Cnekold,” aeted in Lmrolii'B- 
leiwm-il iiiiTely bveoinimin rcpoit ? Her wayward { liin-Kields in ir/.«J r Hrvih'ii, the fiilliir, furni.shing 
disposiiimi was, however, the eHeel of a disordered | a iirolo'gue, and Congreve an epilogue. In I7rt(l 1, 
imagination, whieh, shortly after Drydni’s dialii, | hi* made a lour through Sieily and Malta, mid his 
degem-raied inlo ahsohili* insanity, in wlin h state Journal wa- publi.-lied in I7ui;. * Ji seems odd, that in 
pile r. iii liii -'I until her death in .sumim-r 171 1, pro • the whole c airse of Ins jounril. lie lU'vi-r nientions 
bablv, .s‘i>.s Mr. Malone, in the scvtiily-ninth year \ li.« failier’s naim*, Imr iiiakcs the lea.sf alliiHion to 
of her life. 'Ins verv rfeiiii»c|ealh. John Drydcn, the younger, 

r>r>;/lLii’s three sons, saj's the inscriplion hy Mrs. I dii-l ai Koine soon after this exenrsion. 

Cref'l, wi n- ingenious and accomplished genib nil n. '■ Er’isimi''-H' my, hrydm's third .son, was horn 
Charles, the eldest, .and favoiirit" son ol the poiu, ’ Qd AViv, iwi, anil eihicati^l in tin* Cliurter-Iloiiflc, 
waa horn Charlion, VViltshirc, in lOiw; fie n- to wIim-Ii iu* was nomina'i-d by (Tharh s II., shortly 
eeived • cla sif-al rdiicaiion iimb-r Dr. Kusbv, his ' .ifiirthep.ildi'aiiiiiiofAlisaloiii and Aehitopliel.”t 
fatheris pr •'■.•'•tor, a id was chosen Knrg's Seliolar ^ JL- do'-s not appear to have hci-ii at any university ; 

Keiri^ ^decir,! to Trinity (Aillege in Ca.ii- piobably liis leljgkni was the obstacle. Like His 
hridit-. In*’ was admitted a inemher in It ' , • 1 ? ^ . 

hav.. brn .liffln.u f.r .h;. H;m of Drvd.-n t., 

refrain fr »m aHcinpiiiig pmHry ; hut though (^harles , • 'i.Mr u* > il iii"i'i»ns, tin* writer of it. vtntvied to 

e.scnniid tin* fate of Lams, he was verv, very f.ir ’ aejlve fl,e ri-iiR-M-utinue iifiiurirruat ilramaiii* iiiii*i tin nli ihcw 
from’ etnulating )iim father's soaring llight. Mr. ! 

Malone has furnished a list of his compositions m j 
Latin and English '1 About he went to Italy, , 
and through the interest ot (Jurdinul Howard, to > 


* If 11 now No 43. 
t V»l. VI . p. • 2 P 8 .-t 


'f also the Rflu-araul. 


" Tltf'ip ill fheir ronxh native rlroHa wem mine j 

lift tnf’*, nuVfori’tf, nnbl^i hmtrr nhUif; 

Till- fii-t null- <tkf icIk-m .S|ink(-Rnf«are'M ri^'seil draw, 
P’tt a'f fi’ '•fiininif rntiittfr iffTokfn arf new. 

Thi-. pliiv. rr ll•‘M, nluill yiair fury slh id, 

Adwii'il Ill'll ri’xriieil hy .-i fuultleHH haniL'* 


p '1 III «*• a-r* I. ijann riwn. lu i.'iiu iio-rrimmon a 

E 4 iay on Tra-'sk-t 111 Vit-***. 8 I*»Uii in ihf. |i.>iiih ut' 

rharlps !l. finUlitherl in the Canibnitw* riini-c'iiiii of Ek.-vieR on 
IliHi cKTAsi-r 1 3 A tKK-n i*t th'* Iftiia-mi^. uivn Lord Ar- 

iin^oii'a piihlnhi'if m Iht* WTond MiHer-lfanv. 4 A 

iraiiHlafinn 'll’ th''* irwntli Sain* J'lvioul. nD«*nt| ineil in thi» 

text s An R''ulisli i»o-ni. OM lli*’TlfiiM»iiie'.« Ilf n lir-tirTtl Lite 

t. A prftty «nnir. iirinteil hy Mr. Alaldne, Ui u'lucli Cluirlva Dry 
am bIm oompuMd muaic 


To wli’fh fair author n*plieN, 

" I lone i^ili'iivonr'il to *iir»port the ataije, } 
hr^iinl eoi'ifs ol’liiv iwttiler nupe, > 
l!>il tr>il fl III lain tor an hiil'i iif-naja hk", 9 
Thi;> otu'-Mil iiii> li\ine . niiy. denied me fiime, 
Ann •*« H^'-e, now iJ> nd do jiHfira- to rny iiama. 
w’lMsI I >011 1 in-if » Ih- fit niy a«hi-< kmd j 
liHlidc; ih" pleclyeii I have left bclund)** 

IT Puffi 42, ttiid vi.1. IX. fl. aul. 
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brothers. Jbe vent to Rome ; and as both his father 
and iiioth(¥{''i^lurst his prayers, we are to suppose 
he was ori^iully destiiU'd lor the ehurrh. Hut he 
becnnie u eaptflin in the dope’s ^^lardst and reinam- 
ed at Roiiie«till John Drydeti, his rider hrothev’s 
death. Al‘t«^ this iwent, he setuiis to have rctiinud 
toKngldhd, and in 1708 suerei cled to tin* title of Bar- 
onet, as representative of Sir Erasiniis Driden, the 
. author's arnndfather. But the estate «if Cimons- 
Ashhy, wliieh should have nteooinanied and sup- 
ported the title, had lieen (Itwiseu hy Sir Rohert 
Driden, the poet’s first coustn, tii Edward Drydeii, 
the eldest son of KraHniu.s, the youni'er brother of 
the poet. •Thus, if the author hud livedo few jears 
longer, his pecuniary einharrussnients wouhl have 
"been einhittered hy his succeeding' <o,the honours 
of his tiiiiiily, without any iiieuns of su.staiiiin^ the* 
rnltk they^rave him. With this F'dward Diyden, 
Hir Erasriius-llenry sreiu-H to have resaled until lu.s 
di.ath, which took place at the faniily nian.-aon of 
Canons-Ashhy in 1710. Edward neti‘d as a innnn- 
Korof hiseouHiii's afiairs; and Mr. Malone sies rea- 
son to think, from th«ir mode of aecuimtini', that 
Sir KrasniiiH-Hcnry had, like his mol her, been visited 
with iiiental deriiii;{einent before his death, and had 
resigned inm Edward’s hands the whole inuna^e- 
ment of his cf meeriis. Thus eiiiled tin* poers fanii- 
ly. none of his sons surviving hiiii above ten years. 
The estate of (\'iTions- Ashby beeanit* auain unitecj to 
the title, ill the person of John Drydcii, the surviving 
brother.* 


SECTION viir. 

The Btnto nfnmleirii llfpiitiitinn at his ileath. sml nfb'rwnnlK - 
» TtMi iifiieriil ebnriirriTiil Iih iiiiiid IIh iiieril im a DriiitintNt 

Am a I.yrii'iii IVn't Ah a .*4!iliriA At a iVaiin<ti%«- l'iN>t Ana 

Pliiliwnpliienl uimI MHcellnneouM lVjut*-Aii a TruiiMlalor- Aa a 

PnMH Aii.lmr An a t^ritir. 

Ik Drydcn received hut a slender share i»& the gift.s 
of fortiihe. It w'as ninpl:^made up to \t\tn hi reputa- 
tion. Even ^;hile a poet iir.lilaril upon earth, he re- 
ceived no ordinary portion of that anidause, which is 
too often resiTved for tlie “dull <•01(1 car of d< alh.** 
He eoinhnted, it is true, hut he <*oii<iiiered ; and, in 
despite of faction^ eiMi and religions, ^‘penury, mid 
the euntem|)t winch follows if, of degffiiling patron- 
«ace, and rejected s<ilieitafion, from iiJiiiJ to tin* year 
of his death, ^he riiiuie of Drydoii was first in Eng- 
lish literature. Nor was his fame liiuiled to Britiim. 
Of theEreneli literati, although Hoileau.t with uti- 
worthy nileelation, when he heard of the honours 
paid to the poet's remains, pretended i^ynorn nee ev<'ii 
of his name, yet Rupin, the tniiious erilie, learned the 
Ktiglish language on piiipo.se to read ihe works of 
Dryilen.t Sir John .Shadwell, the son of our au- 
thor’s ancient adversary, bK^re an hoiioflrahle and 
manly testimony to the' gi'iiernl ^egre(‘^llllong the 
men of letters at Paris for the death of Drvden. 

“The men of letters here laiiient*the loss of Mr. 
Drydcn very iiiiieh. The honours paid t<i him have 
done our country men iio^mnll service; for, next to 
having so eoiisi'derahle a man of our own growth, 
*tis a reputation to have known how to value him; 
as patrons very often puss for wits, hy esteeming 
those that are so.” And from another authority 
we learn, that the engraved copies of Dryden’s piir- 
trail were hongiit nn with avidity on the Vontieieut.ii 

^ But ill England (he loss of Dryden was ns a nn- 
iional deprivation. It is seldom tluaextunt of such 
a loss i.s understood, till it has taken place; as the 
size* of nn ohiect is best estimated, when wr see the 
spniv void which it has long oeenpied. The men 
of literarurci starting ns it w'ere from a dream, !>«'- 
gan to heap cuninieiiiorations, juinegyrics, and ele- 

* Mr. MnliwiP na^a. ” Eilvnrtl Drydfn. the vliint i»f the 
lut Sir Kramiiiw |)r>'(l<*n. Ivtt by hiH uili*. Elr/nlM-tli Allen. wlii» 
died in liuiidoii in 1761, five mnin itu' y«]|in|;eiit of whimi. 

WM fktlHT of the iiment Lady nrydi*n Sir John, the cldi'^i, 
Mmved all hi* brotlwre, and dicil wiitumi iseut'., H Can<aU'A»b* 
by. March no, 1770.*' 

* Life and Work* of Artlnir Mnyimnrme. ITIS. p. 17. 

} 8o MyM rharlm Blount, in tin* ilefluMtuai to Iho Rfltgto 
JLcM HsMixaitradictedhr'l'DmBruMi. * 

* In a iiocm publialKsI on DrythMi * Ucaih. hy Bnmte. written, 
•I Mr. Mahme norjeouirea, by Captain Uibbuii, »un of the idiyai* 
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gics: the great were as much astonished at their 
own neglect of such an object of bounty, as if the 
same omission had never been practised before ; and 
expressed us iiiunh compunction, as it were never 
to occur again. The jioets vverc not »^il%iit ; but 
their strains onlv evinced their woeful degimeracv. 
fnhii hiii^ whiiiii"hey mourned. Henry Plnyford^'a 
piihlisluT of iniisie, coHeeted their eflusioiis into u 
roniiiilnlinn, entitled, “Liictus Britannici, or the 
Tears of (ho British Muses, for the death of John 
Dry^leii;” which he pifhlished about t)ii*u months af- 
ter Dryden’s ^lentli.l Nine ladies assuming each 
thei'hnraeier of a Muse, and cluhhiiig a funeral ode, 
or elegy, prodtojcd “The Niiu* Muses;’’ o( which 
very rare (and very \i;urthlcss^, collection, 1 have 
given a sliurt aecnmit in the Appendi.x; where the 
reader will also find an ode on the same subject, by 
Oldys, w'hich may serve fur aiiirde specimen of tho 
poetical lamentations over Drydcn. 

Th<^ more costly, though erpiully unsiibstantial 
honour of a iiioiiiiiiienl,wa.sj)rojeeted hy Montague; 
and loud wen^ the aeelnniutioiis of the poets on his 
generous forgiveness of past liiseords with Dryden, 
mid the inuintieenee of this univi^rsal patron. But 
M<aituguc never necnniidislied his piirpos<% if he se- 
riously' yitertnmed ,i(. V^'elhniii, Duke of Newens- 
tl<s Biinouneed the' sifine intention ; received the 
panegyric ("migreve fur having done so; and, 
having thus poeki-teil the ^nplau.^e, proeei'ded no 
furtlu r than Msiiliiguo hainione. At Iciigih Pop', 
ill soiiM* lines which were raider an epitaph on Dry- 
den, who lay in thi; vieinity, than on Rowe, over 
vvho.se tonih they wen' to lx' ph;ecd,ir mused Dry* 
den’s original patron, Shefirieid, ririnerly Earl ofMul- 
grave, and now Duke of Biii'kinghnin, to erect over 
the gnivi; of his fri<‘nd the pre*x‘nl simple monu- 
nieiit which disiinuiiishes it. Tlie inscription vi'qs 
eimiprised in the following vi-ords Drydevx 
T^atua ltUt’2. Mortuun I Mnii 1700. Joannes 
Jield Dux liuckingliumiensis iwnttiff 17*20.** 

I In '* Till* t»o'(tlM>y,” for Tii(’«ilay, May 7, 1700, Ployfonl irwert- 
<m 1 the followinir ixIvfitiiM'imMit : 

“The ili'filh oftbo fiimoiN .loliii Drydrri. Kho., P(N>t Laim'Rt to 
thfir two lute MiijcoHeii. Kioa unit Kinir JiinicR thn 

Si'ooiiil, Umi'b a RufuiM'l ruiuible of ixniilonnc the k**! in ni ; iind 
sm'vithI piTRiHiM of ijiinlify, iiiiil olhi‘r.H. |Hit a Htop fo hit 

inter • I'nt. wliirh '» «l' >*igiMHl Ui In* in rhnni'fr’s jiruvo, in WmI- 
iniiiHrer AlilN'y , IIiih ir to ilf j«in> the y:«‘iitli>ini>ii ol thelunfaniuiiN 

tin* anil nn* tnrlinnlik* to mirli iieribrinancm. tojis-i? 

uiuit ro)'i«*)ith<’y pli'.’iov. HI. K| ipminx. At. to llfurv Pluyfflu. at 
his mhoii III tin* Ti-tiiple Chnnae, in Plecl-slrfpl, nnil thi*y Nhnilbe 
iiiM*rri'ii III a Colli rtion, uhirh ih rti'niipicii •liter the (i:'*iii> nature, 
ami III Oh* sniiie iiiiSInhI, (in whal laiigiinFi* they hIiiiII plebuCj,) oa 
IM iiNiial in Ihe I'oni^NHiin'M whieburt*iinnU*iluiiculeiiinoi:cnNifHU, 
ttt Ihe two rnivcTHilieP nforcRHiil.” 

TIih nilvertioeiiieTit, (withnmne alteratioiM,) wu contiiiucrl fiv 
a inuiith III Ihe Rumr paiier. 

^ '* Thy reliinieR, Rowe, to thi« fair urn wi* truRt, 

Ami Hncnid pln(*e l#y DDilen'ii awful ihiRt : 

Rriii'ath u ruik anti namehvR Rtoiie he lie*. 

To w liirh Ihy loinb Rhall uruide imiuinnir eyci : 

PeBCi* to thy sentlo ihuite. anil emUeMR re«t I 
Blf'it in thy reiiiuH. in thy love ton, hlcHt I ' ' 

One nmretnl woiimii to thy fume supnhea. 

What n whole tiuinkleNu l.ii'il to hui (leiiici." 

** TIh* ^ilnph at lint intended hy Po|'c for thii monument 

'***"’ •*Thii ShefrM*lil raw'll ; the sarre;l ihiRt below 

V Was llryUen oniH* ihi! test, who does nut know ?*'' *, 

Atterhnry hail thim written to him on this* sijlik*ct,' infSTW: 
“ Whiit IvaM to }uu "1 ni>ne. ulioiit tlie innmiinent. was inteniled 
only to (luit'lifti* 'Sit to alarm yon. It iu not woith your wliilc to 
know wont f mennt hy it ; hut s hi*n I si*e you, you shall. 1 hope 
yon niH> Ih* at tin* l)<>iinery towaoU (lir emi of Ortnbur, by w hich 
time 1 think of Nettiiiif: tliere for the. winter. Wlint do you think 
of some Mui'h sliurt inseription hr thw in Latin, whicii may. in a 
few wonlM. say all I hut is to be suiil of Dryden, aed yet nothing 
mure tlmu lie desem s f 

“JOHANNI onruRNO. 
cri POKSia ANOl.ll'ANA 
VIM SCAM AC VRNKHES DESRTt 

arr si wca i.n posterpm aixsbbiti'r lacdb, 

FKT Anilirc 1IEBITI*KA. 
nONORM ERGO P. BTC. 

“To thow you that I am os much in enmeRt in the affair aa 
you yours* If. aoiiiethinc I wdl send you of tiiis knid <n English. 
If jour ilesign hnlds, offiiiiic Ilryi'en's name only Mow. and his 
IhisIu oIhiw. may not lines like tlieso be graved jUBt under tlw 
munej * 

•* TM* BhefReM raised, to On'den’s ashes t 
Here fixed his name, oou there hu lauieh'd bon. 
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In the sfiflRl of refornu’d nnstllsh poetry, of whieh j eann* \ of inure iiniiifest. It wa8 then oh\|oii8, that 
••Drydcn must ho aekriowled;;ed as the foiiiuliir, ihiTi* ihiKi^ti INipt-'s Irlieity of exprossioiE^aa lu'Hiitiful 
soon uTO*«i' diseinles not to he euiiiiidt'riii |iolish of s. otiiiuMit, and the ooeasio^l brilhaiiey 

as ihe rivals of tiieir master. Addison had his par- of in:, wit^ vvi‘|i imt easily iniiriited, yet many uiithora, 
tizans, were desirous to hold liiiii^ up in this 1 hYdiiitoi a »^od ear, and ii Mueii I expression, Jeani- 

uiiulteri'ii sweemess of hia 
iiel» has do- 
rs, heenine 

, .e comnion. 

riie admirers of uoelry tlieii reverttnl to tlio hravo 
ne^Jmeiiee of DrytU'ii's versiiieutiori, as, to use Jolin- 
soii's siiiiiiie, the i‘ye, titii;uf-d with jhe iimfoniiity 
.>f a hiwii, seeks varirt 



orniii ' ean be said, Ixiwever, to liave taken pliee, 
till Pope hiinsflf, refniiiii; imoii that triietuiy of 
versiheatiou Mfhieh our author had first mtrodu - ' 
and attiMidm:.^ with sedulous ddiw^’e tti iii 


ddivzenee tti iii .>f a hiwii, seeks varirty in the iineuliivated pintle or 

ileli of point iiiul hnr- | swelling mouiitaiii^ Thu preferein-e for wbleh Deii- 


_ .. mo till 

^ of ATiiipositioii, and | nis, assertmi; the eaiise of Drydeii, had raved and 


every passa*'i‘ to the hijrlu'st 

mony,^>xliihited « new siylJ^i . . . - ... — , 

riamied at least to ^lare with Drydeii (liesoven'litiity | tliiindered in viyn, he^aii, hy decrees, to he nssmiied * 
of i^irnasmis. 1 will not atti'iiipt to eniieeiitrate ; to the tliiiT hard; and luaiiy a poet sheltered lus 
what Johnson has said upon this mteresuii.^ eum- uarsli \erst s and mitpialities under an <i>sert ton tUat 
pntviMon : ; he helon^'ed to the sehool of Drydeii. Chureliill— 

“Iiuaeqiiired knowledge, the ssiptTioriry iniisl he ! , 

•II ...... I I . ...Ill ...II. .11 ti-io |.| tr.. . XV II*. iMirii fiir Hr* n.iof'Ni*. nrimiw’i! In-* inmil, 

aIK)\\id to l)r\ilt 11, \\ .lOsi ( UU> .llioii W.i i.Mn Ami i.» purl j g.oi* I.p uhal wan Iiu-ioil for iihiuLiimI,- 
- ’Iiola.sne. and who, lu lore • ' an aiiili ! 

had allowed more lime for study, wiili betti r ‘ (^hurehill was niii* of the first to seek in the “Mac- 
meansd iniormafiim. Ili.s mind li.is a larf'er rarn;*-, | Fli **kiioe,’' the " .Vhsatoiii," iiiul the “Jlmd and 
and he i ll.'ets Ins imn!r s mid illusiriitioii.s from 11 | Pantln r.'" aiillioniy for hitter and iiersininl sareasiii, 
riiori' exieii-ive eireiiiiiirnm'-e of seiriiei'. Orvfiiai ' •‘oti'dinl m masruline, tlipui?li irreKidnr versilieution, 
knew m.irr of iiriii iii In'* lS|i-V.l iritun, :ui 1 Pop,' | ilashxd fiom tlie pen without revision, and iidimt- 
iii his loeal maim ts. T!ie imlioim of hrvd.'ii w ‘r.- | tiie^ ore:i'<iimal nid<‘ ami fiat |inssau;(‘s, to afi'ord tlio 
form 'd l)V eompreln-iisiye spe ‘iilals , 1441 those of ’ aiitlior a "prnn' to eoinpariilive eleyalion. Hiitmii- 
Popu hv miiniie all Mit^n. There *e di.mitv | t iiiuii aiwavs iiii]>roaehes to earieatiire ; and tho 

Mth.' kiiowl.'fj^i' of Drydeii, and iiEjre e riumiym : power'* "of ('liurelnll have heeii tinahle l*» protuet 
that of l*ope. « i niiii tro'ii the oldivioii into which his poems are 

■■ Poetry w-m mtt the sole prai'*e of either; for h*»‘h > dailv .‘^inkiiez, *>vvui:; to the epliemernl interest of 

polifieal siili.ieet.'*, and Ins indolent iiei^li^encc of 
sev Te sniilv4|ii(l remilariiy. To. iiiiiiiili! Drydeii, it 


n'fi I 

♦xcell.'d likewis!' IE iiro'*e; hut i*op" ditl not borrow 
his prose from Ills |#i'deeessur. The style of Dry- 

deii is e iprieioiis and vari<>il, (hat of Pop*’ is eautioiis | w re w* II to study Ins uierii^. «*i,i>wi<» ll.ll■lllK 1%, - 
.vi:l iirntoi Ml. Drydeii olieys the motions of his own 1 adopt the iiei;li’.p'neieN anil liarsliiiesa, which tlio 
mmd, PtiiM* ^■of|st'r^^ms Ins iiniid to liis own rules of ' huirv oMiiseomposiium, ami the, eoiiipiirative rudu- 
compos*rion. Dryderi is soiii-'tiiurs veiieiii' iit and | ii -ss ol* liis iu;e, rendered in him exetisahle. At 
rapirl ; Poo** is always simeiih, iiiitrnnii, ami i;, iitle. 1 1. ,isf. tinfRl* who venture tasiiik ns low, Hlioiild ho 
Drydeii's pa^e is a iniiunil li-'hl, n-ui'' into mer{ii<iii- j ••oiifid« ul ot^tlfe power of Hoariri^ a.s In^h ; lor surely 
ties, ami diversitied hy the varie.l exiilieranep of , it i< a rasli iittempt to dive, unless in one 1 oiisuiouE 
flhuudaiU vet' otalion ; Pope's is a \(dv«'t lawn, sha- . ol ability to hwiiii. 

ven hy the s iylh**, ami b veiled hy t!i.' rolb r. | While tlie heaiiiies ofDrydi'n may he fairly poiiit- 

“Ofi'einus, til'll power wliieli coiisiiiuies a p.iet : i e<| out as an objeet of emulation, it is the lesspleaa- 
fliat fiuihiv, wiiliout which .imbnuein is eold, and * iii*;, but not Ls.s iieeessary, duty of his hios^ruphur 
knowjeiUo is ui 'i'l; lint energy, wlmdi eolb'ers, and I'diior, to riotiee those flefieiein'.ie.s, wliieh his 
comhiii 's, amplifies, ami anmiates ; tin* suiierioritY • hi'.;li 1111 . 1 verienihle name may uxeiis^ hut euiinul 
miisf, wil'i .som * hesitation, he allow, ;d to Dryfh'ii. I render proper obiirts of applause or inflation. 
41^^101 to !».• inferred, that of this mielieal vi4«)ur j JSo iiiiieli oecaMoiial erilieism has heeii seiittored 
»pf^I •' • • • • • • 


>iii> ^lui I r»;iiiiii II jf. 1 If I III! I III 1 ; I f I )iii.'ii| 

11 to study his ||ierits. without ventiiriiiK to* 


Po;»^ha'l only a little, be.eause I>rydeii had more; in V'lrioiis places lliroii'^ji these vi>l limes, that, whilo 
for everjLotli t writer, smec Mil.loii, must uivepbr-i* ati.'iii|>tiim the eonsideralion of one or two of his 

O ... I .....in ..f ll■....l.... •* iiii.u. U.. I . . I , 



oonsid, rat 1011 , and luihlislud without eorreciion. I uj|d, eoiiis." of Ins literary career. My present 
Wliiit Ins mirni eoidd supply afc call, or pilh*T in ’ la^k isliunti il to dedueinK Ins poetic ehariicler from 
one excursion, was all that he soiiirht, and nil that 1 those woiks wliich he formed on his Inst mid most 
hesyiv*# The dilatory eiiutiori of Pope enahhal him \ approved imni»l. The fe'eiieral tone of his genius, 
to conileiise Ins sentinieius, to inidiiply his una*^* :«, ; however, infitieiieed the whole eoiirse of liis piibli- 
a.id to neei^ifinil'ite all that study mi'.;lit pro*i*iee, hr I rations ; .mid upon that, however modified and 
chi.iiee mu'it supply. If the. flr.rlits of^DryJ* ri, 1 varu-d by the iinpri>vem('nt of his tn.s(e, a few pre- 
therefofr, are hiv;lier Pope eoiitiniii's lon'.^er on the : liiiiirriry notices may not he misplaced. 

If *>f I.Iryden’.'j fire the hla-ze i.s hn'.;hter,^if f The cli ‘ ' — ‘ ' *' 

^oue tl** heat js-moru re>;ulnr and eonstant. Dry- ' ' 
deii^often surpass!. *s expeclutioii, and Pope never 


falls below it. Dryden is read with freriueiit aston- 
ishment, niid Pop ? witji perpetual dr.li.i;lit.”* 

• As ihc eishieciith e4*iitujy udvmiced, the difFcrenec 
between the styles of the.se ccluhnited authors bc- 

Whatifiic thi' Mum in martilo mislit 
b known already: pniisR would make him Ism.** 

** Or thiiM : 

" More nrpfli) not ; when arknowledred menta raifn, 
PraiM in impcrtinMit, an, I ecnAur.-. 

IV th'Niytit, as Mr. Malone olMCfvra, is nmrly Uin aamo aa in 

5 0 Mlowfds linea in *' Luctiu OriUaaici,** by Wiillam MaiMtoo, 
r 'l^nUy CoHeRo. (Uiniliridco : 

'* In Jo kssiSM DnvDKN. pwstarumfaeVe pHne/pSn. 

Si oui* in ha-i mies intret ihrtmM mtnr, 

B'-iata iioctarurii dum vonerantlu mitrot, 

Gemat rt exuvia.* nrydfiSi'-plura icfoire 
Hand opus : ad Uudes oaf catoia aaim” 

•liSfotPm 


i.stm:;iiip}iin;(eharneieristif;of Dryden's f;e- 
j n'lii-* seciiis have heen..shp power of reasoning, and 
I of jgvures.sim; the result in appropriate lariKuase. 

I Tins may sf.'fiii slender priiisu ; yet these were rho 
talents thaX leib Huron into tno rceesscs of phi- 
losophy, mid eonduct^sd Newton to the rahinct of 
nature. Thu prose workn of Dryden bear reiiealed 
evidence to his philosophical powers. His philoso- 
phy urns not indeed of a formed and systematic 
character; lor he is often contented to leave the 
path of ErKiirncnt whiuh must have'liondiictod him 
to the fountain of truth, and to .resort with indo- 
lence or iridifrerencGftto the leak;/ cisterns which had 
hewn^ut by former critics. But where 
pride or his taste arc interested, he shows evi* 
dently, that it was not deficiency in the power of 
systematixinit, but want of the, time and patiem 
nrcc*8.sary to form a system, which occasioned tna 
discrepancy that we often notice in 1^ 
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philoloppal 4isqnisirion8. This power of rntioeina- 
tion, ul iiF^iilSannKi cliaeovcrin;;?, mid oppreciiiting 
that whiehM really excellent, il* accoinpariied with 
the necesaarv comiiiandAf fanciful il^stration, and 
elegant expaession, is the most interesting r^uality 
which can be possessed by a poet. It must indeed 
have a Miaih in the composition of every thing that 
is truly oBtiinable in the fine arts, as well as in phi* 
losophy. Nothing is so easily attained ns tlie power 
of presenting the extrinsic qualities of tine painting, 
fine, music, or fine poetry ; the beauty of colour aiid 
outline, the eonibination of notes, the melody of 
versification, may be imitated by artists of niedioeri- 
W; andViiany will view, liear, or peruan their per- 
lorinaiices, without being able positively to discover 
' why they should not, since coinpo.ie^l ni'eoniing to 
all the rules, afford pleasure e-qual to those of Ka« 
plvncl, Handel, or Drydeit. The deticii-ncy lies in the 
vivifying spirit, which, like nlnM, iiiiiy be reduced 
to tiic same principle m all the tine aris, tliqugb it 
assiinit's such varied qiiulitics liom tlie moiU^ in 
whicli it is exerted or eoiiibined. 1)1' this puwtT of 
intellect, Drydeii seems to have possessed almost 
an cxiihcriirit share, cutiibiiied, as usual, with the 
faculty of correcting his own coiii*eiiiions,liy observ- 
ing human nature, the praciieiil iiiid expi rinieiitnl 
pluloBuphy as well of poet r>| uaof t iliics oi pliysics. 
The early habits of Drydeii's education nrul poeti- 
cal studies gave Ins rcsearcties somewhat too much 
of a iiietnpliyHii!ul character ; and il was a conse- 
qiicnee of liis iiientiil acuteness, that liis dramatic 
personages often philosoplir/cd or reasoned, wlu ii 
they ought only to have felt. 'J'lie more lofty, the 
fiercer, the more amliitiouH hidings, seem also to 
have been his favourite studies. Pci4i.'ips the ann- 
* lyticnl mode in which he cit’ieisod his studies of liu- 
man life, tended to confine his ohservntion to the 
nioro eiicrm'tie feelings of pride, anger, tuiihition, 
and other liigh’toncd passions. He tlii\,^iiiixes in 
public life, must He4} ci|:iugh of thesi: stormy eoii- 
vulsioiis; hut the fin. rand nioieiumrnt'ptihle oper- 
ations of love, in its sentimental inodilicatioiis, 
if the heart of the. author does nut siiiiply an exam- 
ple from its own feelings, cannot easily he studasi 
at the expense of otliers. Drydeif s hosoiii, it must 
be owrietl, seciiis to have affoideMiim no such 
iiicHiis of iiifoniiatiuii ; the licens«^ nf liis ng>', and 
' piTlmps the advanced period at which he coiimtcn- 
ced his literary career, had prohnMy arimd him 
against this more exalted strain of passion. The 
love of the senses he has in many places txpn'ssed 
in as forcihlc and dignified colouring as the Hiibjert 
could admit; hut of a mere moral and sentiiiicntnl 
passion he seems to have had 111 lie io'ca, sinct- he fre- 
quent I y, subs lit u tea in its place (he absurd, unnatural, 
and fietilioiisrefimmiciits of romance. bi siiort. his 
love is always in iiidecoruii.* iiakedncsi; or sheathed 
in the stiff panoply of chivalry. 1’hc mo.si patlngie 
verses whieh Dryden has eoiiiposcd, are unques- 
tionably eontninen in the epistle to Cimgrcve, where 
he rceoinmends his laurels, in such moving terms, 
to the care of his surviving friend. Tie' qiiarnd ami 
reconeiiiution of Sehaslian and Doriix, is also full of 
the iiohlost emotion. In both easi s, however, the in- 
terest IS excited by means of inusculiiie and exalted ' 
passion, not of those whieh arise frcmi the incredi4i-*‘ 
cate sensibilities of onr nilliire; and, ti. use a Scot- 
tish phrase, “hrnrded men” weep at «licm,*riHhcr 
than Horace’s audience of youths and inaidens. , 
But if Dryden fails in expressing the milder and 
more lender passions, not only did the stronger 
feeling of the heart, in all its dark or violent work- 
ingSi but the face of natural objects, and their opera- 
tion upon the human mind, dsss promptly in re- 
view at his cogimand. External pictures, and their 
corresimnding influence on the spi'ctator, equally 
ready at his summons; and though his poetry, 
from the nature of his subjects, is in general rather 
ethic and didactic, than narrative, yet no sooner 
doM he adopt the latter.stylc of eompoaition, than 
bia figures and hia landscapes are presented to the 
Igfnd with the sane vivacity as the flow of hia rca- 
Miiing, or the acute metsphYsical discrimination of 
lus' characters. 
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Still the powers of observation and of deduction are, 
not the only qualities essential to the poetical char- ' 
acter. The philosopher may indeed proseeiite hia 
experiinentul researches into the arcana of nature, 
and onnounce them to the public through she inedi- 
11111 of a friendly redaetcur^ as the legislator of Israel^ 
ol|tninc4, pernii^ion to speak to the people by i4.u 
vmee of Aaron ; but the poet has no such privilege ; 
n^’, his doom is so far eapricious, that, though he 
m^ he possessed of the prirnary quality of poetical 
euiLeprioii to the higfiest posaihle extent, it is hut 
like a lute without its strings, unless he has the 
Huhuriiiiiatp, though equally essential, power of ex- 
pressing what feeds and cun^yives, in appropri- 
ate and hurtnoniouH language. With thil power 
Drydeii’s poetry w’as gifted, in u degree, surpassing ' 
in tnoiiulnti*d fianiioiiy that of all wliu had prece- 
ded him, and inferior to none that has since v;ritU'ii 
English verse. He first sliowed that (he Enulish 
language wns enpahle of uniting snioothntWand 
strength. The hobbling verses of his prtdeccssors 
wen* nliaiirloned even by the lowest versifiers; and 
by the foicc of his precept and exiiiiijile, the nicnii- 
ast InnqioniKTHof the year seventeen liuiidred wrote 
.sngiothi r lines than Dunne and Cowhy. the ehief 
jiofts of the earlier h:iljVA)f thi' scvenlecntli century. 
What \<ras saiii of Roioe adorned by Augustus, has 
him, hv Johiispn, applit'd to English poetry irn- 

{ mived hy Dryden ; that lie iouiul it of brick, and 
eft it of m.‘irhl4‘. This reforhiation was not inerylv 
thceircctof iin excellent ear, niul a superlnlive coin- 
inamlof gratifymgit bv sounlling language; it was, 
we have sei-iif the i‘flcct of closof aecurnte, and con 
tinned .«tiiiiy of the power of^lie English tongue. 
Upon what prineiples he adopted and eoiitimird his 
system of versificiition, he long medi rated to coni- 
Tiiuiiicate in his projected prosody of English poetry. 
The work, liowever, might Inivi; been more cnrioiig 
than useful, ns there would have hi'cii some danger 
of its diverting the attention, and misguiding the 
eflbrts of poetical advcntiinrs; for us it is more 
easy to he iniisons than architects, we may de- 
precate an art wdiieli plight tc'iieli the world to 
value those wdio I'an build rhymes, wilhout attend- 
ing to the more essential qunlities of roetry. Strict 
iilteii'ion might ii<> doubt di.'ieover the principle oi 
Drvden’s verHificniion; hut it seems no more issen- 
tial to the anidyziiig Ins poetry, than the prinripica 
of iriathcnunics 10 imdersiniiding music, althoimt* 
flic nrf necessarily depends on fnciii. The lUTteiit 
jn which Dryden reformed our poetry, is inosi read- 
ily proved hy an appeal to the ritr; and Dr. John- 
son has fureihly staled, that ” he. knew* howv to 
eliooso the flowing and the sonorous words; to 
vary the pauses and adjust the necenis ; to diversify 
the nidenee, and yet preserve the smoothness of the 
iiiern*.” To vary the English hexiimcier. he rstah- 
lishcd Ike use of me triplet iinil Ale.Tnndriiic. Though 
ridiculed hy Swiff? who vainly thought he had ex- 
ploded them forever, (heir force is still acknowl- 
edged in elassicnl poetry. 

Of the various kinds of poetry which^ Dryden oc- 
•nsionatty practised, the drama was "that which, 
until the last six years of his life, he cliioly relied 
on for support. His style of tngedy, we hove seen, 
vthied with his improving taste, perhaps with the 
change of manners. Although the' heroic dmna, 
as we have described it at length in (he preceding 
pages, presented the strongest temptation to the 
exercise of argumentative poetry in sounding rhyme, 
Dryden was at length corrtenred to abandon it for 
the more pire and chaste style of tragedy, which 
professes rather the representation or human be- 
ings, than the creation of ideal perfection, or fantaa- 
tie and anomalous characters. The best of Dry- 
den's performances in this latter style, are unques- 
tionably " Don SebnMian.” and ” All for Love.” 
Of these, the former is in the poet’s very best man- 
ner: exhibiting dramatic persons, consisting of such 
hold and impetuous characters as he delighted to 
draw, well contrasted, forcibly marked, and en- 
gaged in an interesting succession of events. To 
many tempers, the serne between Sebastian and 
Dorax, already noticed, « must appear one of the 
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mosit mo^ffR that pvor adorned the British sta^e, the iinoxppetrd rn?e with whirli harmony is eztract- 
• *Oi “ All for Love,*’ we may aay, that it is siirecss- ed from iii.4t'ord iiiui eonfusion. 
ful in n softer siyl jf pniiiiinf? ; and that so far as Tlie satirinil powers of Drydeii wi% of liie high 
sweet and beautiful versiticntiuri, elegant language, est order. He draws Ins arrow tv * the head, ana 
and occasional tenderness, can make amends for dismisses it %tr>tighl upon his uhjeeto[ aim. In this 
Drydt*n% deficiencies in describing the delicacies of walk he wrought nimosi ns great n refoniiation us 
'^■^'ntiinental passion, they are to he found in ulain- upon versification m gener.'il ; ns will idainAy appear, 
flhnce in that piece. But on tnese, on |ihe if w'eeonsidei, that the satire, hetore Drydeii's time, 

t ioel'a Ollier tragedies, wr hUve enlarged in our . hore the same referemv to “Absalom and Acliifo- 
lininary notices prefijied to each piece. phel,” which an ode nf <^)\vley hears to “ Alexhn-’ 

Dryden’s corncdii'S, besides being staimxl wiM the tier's Feast ” Hfltler, niul his iinitaiors, had adopt- 
Jicense of thtaage, (a liceiustr which he sceiiis fu list etl n melaphysieal satire, ns the poets in the earlier 
as much from necessity as choice, Wiavc, generally part of iheecnlury had erented a metaphysical vein 
speaking, a certain ln?nvitiesa of character. There j of serious iioelry.* Ilotli reipiircil n stored lenrmiig 
are iiigiiy tliisliea of wit ; buf ihe%htlior has beaten to supply nie perpetual expeiiditun' of I'Xtrnordinnry 
his Hint hard ere 1^' struck them out. It is nliiiti t and far-fi'tched illiistriilion; the ohjeetof both wuE 
essential to the success of a jest, that it should at to eoiiihiiie nnn hum down the straiigi'sl and iiiost 
least .«ecni t<i he extemporaneous. If we e.*<py (he* fanciful analogies; and hoth held the attentiog of 
joke at a distance, nay, if without seeing it we liavc (he readiT piTpeliuilly on the sireleh, to keep up 
the l^ist reason to suspect we are travelling to- with the menning of th(#iiiiihor. There can he no 
wnrils one, it is asuiiiisinng how the pervi rse ohsti- loiili^, tlial this iMetuphysieiil vein was much heller 
naevof our nature delights to refuse its ciirruicv. fitted for (he hiirliMiue ilinti the sulilime. Yet ilia 
When, therefore, us is often the ease m Drydiui's pernetiial s' inlillatiori of Butler’s w'it is (oodnz'/ling 
roiiieJie.M, two persons remain on the stage for no to he deliuhtful; iiiid we eaii .s'ldoiii reaii fur in 
obvious purpose but to say good things, it is flo “ Hiidihras'’ without feeling more fatigue than plea- 
wonder they receive hut htile lliaiiks Iroiii aifiin- .«>ure. Ills fancy iseniplojed witii the profn.sioti of 
grateful umhence. The WK^mts, ihen'^ore, and j a s}M>ndtlirift,hy whose eteinal rouiiil of Imniineling 
the characters, ought l«i hecoinie; hut aeliinl jests, ! his giitsts are at li‘iiglh rather wearied out tliiiii re- 
or /i»fi rnuU, slioiild he rardy iiilHidiK^d, and then | gnled. Drydeii was desinifd toeorreer this among 
nnturallv, easily, wiilifnit an appi'aranee of nrenicd iiIiit errors of his age; to show the liifltTeiiee he- 
• tetion, and l)i‘:iriiig a strict coiifonifity to lite ehar- tu'isui l^uirle.Hpie iiriil satire; and to tench his siir- 
' .aeterof (liepeison Htlm utters them, ^'oiiiie sitiia- ee.ssurs in (hat speeies of assault, rather to thrust 
(ion Drydeii <li({^ot greatly study; indeed I hardly than to fiourish with their Wi npon. For tliLspiir- 
•reeolleet any s‘*emu unless ihe elosiifg one of “The pose he nvoiiled llie iiiuaried and nnridieved stylo 
Spanish Fririr," wmeli indicates any peculiar felicity <if grotewqi^ di-seriptioii and coiiihmiition, which 
of iiiveritioii. For <’oiiiic character, lie is usually t on- had hi^en fa^iioiialde Miiee the satires of (Mevelanil 
tented to (lairil a ijem nc repn*seiilalive of a eerlaiii iid Ihitli I’o reriifer the objects of his aiitiro 
of men or women ; a Father Domiriic, for < .«- hateful and i inm oiptib|i\ he thought it ni’cessary 
•aiiipl.-, or a Melatitlia, with a I tin* attributes of tlirir to prestTve (lie lightiT shsHh’s of eharfietiT, if not for 
culling and manners, stroimly and divertingly por- the piii^se of soitenieglhe portrait, at least for 
(rayed, but without any individuality of eharacter. that of )weierviiig the Imeiiess. While Dryden 
li IS prohahle (hat, with tiu'.se deficiencies, he felt seized, ami dwelt upon, and aggravated, all the evil 
the tfiith of Ins own neknowledgmeiit, and that he features of Ins siihjeei, he eiircfiilly retamed just n» 
was forced upon composing comedies to griiiify the iiiiieh of its laiidnhie traits ns preserved him from 
taste of the age, while the bent of liis genius wa.s the charge of want of candour, iiiid fixed down tlio 
oth'‘rwise directed. resemblane^upon the party. And thus, insl(>nd of 

111 lyrical poetry, Dryden must be allowed to have iinmeniiing rnrifatiires, he presents portraits which 
noei|iial. “ Alexander s Fe'ist” is sufTieient to show eaiinoi be mistaken, lioweviT uiiriivoiirnbli^identw 
his siipreiiiaev in that bnlliniit department. In this they may roiivey of the onuinnls. The charneter 
^Kqmsite production, he Hung from him all the trap- of 'Shaft e.sbiiry, both n.-^ Aeliilophel, and ns drawn 
piii^ with wliieli Ins contemporaries had embnr- m "The M'*nal,’’ bears peculiar witness to tliia 
rassed yie ode. The language, lofty and sinking as.<sertion. VVliile other court poets endenvoiired to 
a.s tln! ineas are, is ec]inlly simple and liiirmonioiis ; (urn the ohno.vioiis sralesman into ridiculi*, on nc- 
wilhout far-felchiMl allusions, or epithets, or met a- eoiint of his piTsonal infirmities and extnivognri- 

t liois, the story is told as inielligihly a.s if it had , eies, Dryiien boldly I’onfeis upon liiin nil the praise 
c(‘ii m the most hiirnhle pro.se. The. change of for talent ^nd for gi iiiiis (bat his frii nds roiiM have 
torio III the harp of Timotlieus, regulates the. inoa- claimed, n^l trusts ti^ the force of his satirieul ex- 
Bure anil the melody, and the Inngunge of every in-ession for working up even ihe^e adiiiirable attri- 
Btanza. The hearer, while ho ii led on by the sue- , hutes with siii‘fi a iiiixiiire of evil propensiiini^ and 
cessive changes, experiences almost the feelings of | dangerous ciiiiflilie.s, that the whole elinrneter ahnll 
thc^Mwedoiiian and his peers; nor is the splendid j appear ilreadful and even Initi^riil, hul not contempt- 
poem disgraced by one word or line unworthy of it, j ihh*. But where a chiira ifi'r of less note, ii Shad- 
unless weajoin in the severe erilieism of Dr. Jofiii- | well or a Settle, eros.sif| Ins path, the satirist did 
Bf.n, on the coneliiding stanzas, h is iriiH, that the • not lay himself iirnb r ih ‘se restraints, hut wrote in 
praise, nf .St. Oe,eilia ^s rarhi>r abmpily introduced as the Inriginge of hitter irony and unmt'risurnhle con- 
,,a conclusion to theSiceoiinr of the feast of Alc:yin-* tempt; even then, however, w’e art* lc.s.s called on 
r (lt;u audit i»a4so true, that the comparison, to admire \he wit of tlie nnthor, than the force and 

•• Ho nned a mortal to tho dir. '•’WSr of hlii IKM iirnI nlinipriio. Thi-se are iho v«r- 

8lie drew an angel a»wn.” Ken winch are made by indignation, and, no more 

. , r * i* theairieRlgBcenea of real passion, arlrnit of rc- 

,^8 inaccurate, since ine late of TimotheiiB was me- fined and protracted turnB of wit, or even the lighter 
taphoncnl, and that ofTyecilia literal. But, while sallies of humour. Theset last oriianienis are proper 
we stoop such criticism, we seek fflr blots in the in^f.hat Horatian satire, which, rather ridicules the 


r* i'”* nun iiiriint;ii nniii ui inni n'liiriTti, ms priivueniiuna 

Its irrcipllanty. We listen for the completion of were great, and he has revenged them irngicsllv,” 
Drvden s stanza, as for the explication of a difR- j This is the more worthy of notice, as, in the Essay 
cult passage in music ; am wild and lost as the | . ^ 

sound appears, the car is proportionally gratifled by | • sw psin m 


Of Dryden’s other pindarics, some, as the cele- 
brated “pile to the Memory of Mrs. Killigrow, ” arc 
mixed with tho leaven of Cowley; others, like the 
' 'Ffirenodia Aueiistalip^' are ocaasionally flat and 
heavy. All contain passages of brilliancy, and all 
sTA thrown into a versification, meloffioiisanmifla* 


ionics oi inc age, man Ktiginatizcs me vices or indi- 
viduals ; hut in (his style Iliyden has made few 


vifiiiaisi mit m tnis style liiyden has made few 
essnys.* Ho entered the field as Thampion of a 
IMliticnr party, or as di^fcnd'T of his own reputa- 
tion ; discriuiinatcrbliis antagonists, and applied the 
scourge with all the velicino'UM) of Juvenal. As he 
u.. .u.. uu;. ............ 
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on Satir^ Drydcn gives a decided preference to 
those uiaj^r and more delicate tuiicnes of satire, 
which cons^ in line raillery. But whatever was 
the opinion of his cooler iiioirients, the poet’s prac> 
tice wus dictated by the furious partf-spirit of the 
titnr's, and tlte no loss keen stiiiiulativc of personal . 
resentntcnt.a It is tierhapH to be regretted, that so | 
much energy of thought, and so much force of ex- 1 
pressiori, should have been wasted in anatomizing 
such criminals as Shad well and Settle; yet wc in^tof Sigisiiioiidn’s passion, to which Dryden has 
cannot account the amber less ^irceious, hccnusc giv)^ a coarse and indelicate character, which he 
they arc gruh.s and flics thnt^re enclos'd within it. did hot derive from Bacrncio, though the Italian he 


Naturo was in alarm ; some ilan^ irish ' _ 

Sticin’d thivatvn d, Uioiigli unaueii to mortal eye.*' 

It may be doubted, however, whether the simpli- 
city of Boccacio’s narrative has not sometimes 
siifiered by the additional decoraiions of JDryden. 

I The retort of Guiscard to Tanrred’s charge of in- 
I gratitude is iiior^ sublime, in the Italian origiiial.'*’^ 
I th|n as dkluted by the English port into five hrx- 
A worse liiuft occurs in the whole colour- 


IMic “ Fables” of Dryden arc the best cxiimpleH 
of his t^mts as n narrative poet; those powers of 
composiuon, description, and niifratiun, H’hicli must 
Ji heoii calleil into cxcrci!»e by the J'lpic Muse, 
nad his fate allowed him to enli^l ufiion. her vota- 
ri<^. The ’* Knight’s Tale,” I lie loiige.st ..nd iiio.st* 
lalfburcsl of Chnmvr’s siurics, possessrs a degri 
regularity which might saiisl'y the most sevens cntic. 
It IS true., that the. honour an.sing Iroiii tlu ne^iiiust 
be assigned to the more aiicii-iil oard, who lind him- 
self drawn his aiihjeet fiorii an ItaliiiTi model; hut 
the high and decided prerereiice wliie.li Dryden has 
given to this story, nltlioiigh suiiiewliat censured 
by Trapp, eiinliles us to judge how much the |uiet 
held uii ncriirnte eomhiiiniioii of parts, and colic- 
rene.e of narrative, e.ssetitials of epic |io«‘try.* That 
a classic scholar like Trapp siioiiid tliiiik the plan 
of the "Knight’s Tale” to llinl of ilie Hind, is 
a degree of enndoiir not to he hoped for; hia surely 
to an unprejudiced reader, a story whieii I'xhiiusts 
in its conclusion all the iiiteri'st which it has exci- 
ted in its progress, which, when terminated, leavt's 
no question to he. asked, no personage iiiidisposcil 
^of, and no curiosity iiiisalisfied, is,*nl)stractedly 
eonsiclcred, more grntifyiii^f than the history of a 
few weeks of a ten years’ war,* eotiiiiieiK'iiig hmg 
after the siege had begun, and ending loiiit before 
the ei!> was taken. Of the other tales, it mn hardly 
be said that their ti'^rc is iiioretiiLgciiioiis or 
closely woven t linn that of ordinary noviTs or fables : 
but in each of them Dryden bus dimiliiyi’d the supe- 
riority of bis genius, in selecting for aniplifienlion 
and ornament those passages most susceptible of 
poetical description. The neeount of pioeession 
of the Fairy Chivalry in the " Flower ifnil the T.enf;’ 
^the splendid description of the ehampioMs who eaiiie 
to ndPlst nt il\r touriiniiient in the *' Knight’s Tale;' 
the aceouiit of the battle itsrlf, iisnUeriiatiotis and 
iasac,— if they eaiiiiol bo called _ iinfiroveiiierifs on 
Chaucer, arc nevertheless so stiiriled a transfusion 
of his ideas into iiiodern ver.se, us aliiio.sr to elnim 
the merit of originality. Miiny pa.'^snges iiiiirht be 
aiiowii in which this nrai.se may be carried still 
higher, and the merit of invention added to that of 
imitation. Sneh is the deseri})tion of iln^onimenee- 
metii of the tourney, whieli is almost ilitirely orim- 
nal, and most of the oriiainents in the truuslaiiona 
from Boci’aeio, whose prose fictionslleinandeil more 
additions from the poet than the cxtilwreiit imagery 
of Oliuucer. To select instiiiiees wouUl bo endless ; 
but every reader of poetry' has by heart the drserip- 
tion of In'ii^ciiia asleep, nor arc the lines in "Theo- 
dore and I1oniiria,”t which deaeribc the approach 
of the amiRritiiin, and its eireets upon animated and 
hl'inininted nature, even before it nceumes visible, 
llJM eminent for beauties or the terrific order^: ^ 

" WImIp li^toninx tci tlm miirmiirinM loaves hi> itnnd, 

M<iiv than a mile iniiiicnu'it uitliin tli#wi mt, 
at onrt' flu* wind wnH laid ; the whi^iviinir anund 
wa4 diimli ; a n«uiernitluiiiako rorkod iIm Kixtuud ; 

With ileopcT lirowii thi* I'ruve wim nvcniMvodi 
A muM *0 horror m'inrd hi« ciddy Iira-I. 

And Ilia oua linfhNl, and liia (Mkair flpiL 


apt enough to#sin in that particular. In like man- 
ner, the plea used bv Palonion in his prayer to 
Venus, is morn Vnkcifly expressed' by Dryde^ than 
by (*haucer. The former, indeed, would probably 
have sheltered biin.self under the mantle of Lucre- 
tius; but he .should have recollected, that Palanioti 
speaks the language of chivalry, and ought not, to 
i on cxpre.ssiori of Lord Herbert, to hav«3 
1 * a paiUnrd^ hut a rarotier. Indeed, We b ive 
before noticed it as the iiiost obvious and piost de- 
grading iiiiperlectioii of Dryden’s poetical iniiiginn- 
tion, that in: could not retiiie that passion, whieli, 
of all Olliers, is siiseeptlble either of the purest refine- 
niefit, or of admitting the basest alloy. With 
ChauriT, Dryden’s pity, was more en^ than with 
Boecacio. ibineiineHS was not the niiilt of the 
Father of I^iglish poetry; and amid the ]irofusion 
of images wdiieli he present#d, his imitator had only 
the task of rejA-ling or selecting. In the suhlin.J ' 
description of tin: temple of Mars, paintid around 
with all tile niisfortiiiie.s iiseribed to tin: itiiluenee 
of lii.s plauer,^t would be diffiq;ni to point out a 
single iileii, which is not foiiinfhn the older poem. 
Blit Dryden ha.s judiciously omitted or softened 
some df'grailing and some disgusting eireunislanees^ 
ns the "rook scalded in spite of nis long Isdle, the 
"swine devouring tin* cradled infant,” the pick-^ 
purse,” and other rireumstance.M top grptcsqiie or 
liidierous, to harmonize with the dreadful group 
around them. Some points, also, of siihliniity, 
have escaped the modern poet. Siiiii is the appro- 
printeand pietiircsqiie aceouipaiiimeiitof the statue 
of Atars : 


" A w 
With . 


stoml lirforr liiin nt liin fi*et 
II nil, ami uf a man lu* eat."n 


In the dialogue, or nrgiimenlotivc parts of the 
poem, Drvdeii has frequently improved on hison^ 
triMul, while ho falls soiiiethitig short of him ill sim- 
ple description, or in pathetic elfect. T(^iis. the 
quarrel between Arcitc and Piilanioii is wrought up 
with irreater energy by Dryden than Chaucer, par- 
rieuiarly by the addition of the following lires, 
describing the luimily of the captives against each 
other : 

•* Ni»w fUerKl* no morr, nor wnlkins hand in hand, 

But when »lipyflfn*t, tln-y nindi' n nurly Htand. 

And elarpil like iinirry IniiH ii» tlii'y | «« d. 

And w wil’d Umt vwry I'wk lumht he llieir la»t.’| ^ 

But the modern must yield the palm, despite the 
bdnufy of his versification, to the description of 
Emily bf Chaiwcr; and iiiav be justly uccuwd of 
loniling the dving speech of .Arcife with confeeils for 
which his original ^nve no nuilfority.5 • 

“Vhen the storv is of a light and bidtcroM kind, . 
ns the Fable of the Cock and FoX and the Whe of 
Bath’s Tale, Dryden displays all the humorous ex- 
pression of his satirical poetry, w'llhout its person- 
niiiy. There is imlccd a quaiht Cervnnt ic gravity in 
his mode of expressing htinsclf, that often glances 
forth and enlivens what otherwise wo|)ld be mere 
* " AtHor |Hfo troppo pfu. eke tte vnt we to po9olamo.*\ TM 

moH9«mperoecttratiM>ni09ef^eci.n^i%a,necad9niertmitiuittm ouBiblf. p. ««, wlwro Aic'ile complains rf lbs 

trUKee nomuan ejoettu: Mi* ivdiee W •vru-oma owthnum ««« 


JdteyiAp^n^e optimum ' 

^j,o^miiupr9Bmimikuokairt,r9iwiiton^eecwfatur'* * 

♦ Tlryilfo wsa not the dirt who tranalstcil thw tsfe o^wror. •* of meh s aaddes* no time Imvca mco wl. ^ 

Thera U in ihn eolleeli'in of the late John, Duke of Koabunrhe, Who bumt the lomple wliero aim was sdored. 
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• dry narrative. Thus, he details certain tniiiKS which Drydon’s inornl powers. His opinm^s^idomitlpss, 
past, arc ol'li'ii incoiisihti-iit, niul soiiiciiii^ iibsoliilcly 

“ Crmnn wa. eniavottrlng to lie wiw . «iiiirailii-lory : for. iir<“t!ivd by llii- ijn-fSBily of tlia- 


ihc forc0 ot which single word contains both a lu- 
• dicrous unu appropriau* pirliin* of llic rcvoliiiion 


• dicrous unu appropnau* pirliin* ol the rcvolii 
^icit the force of love was graAinlly cicalin, 
ilio mind of the poor clowia The tone of exp 
sioii he perhaps borrowed from Ariosto, and vk 
poets of Italian chivalry, who .are wont cverJ 
yiion to raise the iiia>k, iinds smile even at iIm 


. I I cussing tlietobjcct before him, he acidon> looked 
ains notn a lu- • lormcrly, or fol^%■nrd to wluil 

tile rcvoliiiion miijiii i„. nblj^i'd lo say in lirtiire. dli^#'de sub- 


niaiitic tab; tney are tlicmai'ivca telling. _ , , | His argiiiiicnis, even in the \v«»rsl cause, bear wil- 

Leaving these desultory re!ii*clioiis on Pryoen s ll„, (.ncr^v of bis iiieiiiiil coneeptiuns; oiid 

powers of iiarra^ve, 1 cannot biii||kit ice, that, Irom || |^,|| y^||| vvlii^h they are slateil, cliicmated, eii- 

haste or negligence, he has sonieimies mistaken the | lorceil. and exemplified, l•vercollllllancls our admira^ 
lensu pf his aiiiliof. Into the hands ol the chain- though, iti the result, our reason niiiy rejeef 

iHons in the “ Flower and the L»*al, he has placed tii,.||- intlucnce. It must be reiiu inhered also, to 


iHons 111 the Mower niui iiic i..»*ai, ne iiaspiaceii 
instead of bmtuhs, lieeause the word is in the 
origiiuil spelbiil bmrei} ; and, having made the error. 


their intlucnce. It must be reiiu inhered also, to 
Pryihai's honour, that he was the lirst to hainhu 
dawn <if expiMinieiitiil ululosophy in physies; to 


inil siielleil f>»nr*’.v ; anu, ii.tMiig iiiiku iiu j rrpr, iiiiwn <il expiMinieiitiil uliilosopliy m physies; to 
nnediaiely devises an explanation of thcdevice ^ratidntc hiseouiitiy on possessing l{t'icon, llarvev, 


which he hail niLstakeii ; 

“Fur In 'iicthoriir 

EinliliMi of \ iiluu , uml uf \ i 


and Hoyle; nnd to exult over ilie domifall of tho 
Aristotelian tyraiinv.t Had he lived to see ii siiiii- 
Inr revolution conimenced in ethics, there can bo 
little doubt he would liavi' welcoiiud it witii tho 


He has, in like manner, aceiisi’d riiiiuci'rof intfro- 
diicing OaUieisms into thb Kiiglish language; not 
aware that Freiieli was tlieTiiirgiiagi' of ili0 eoiirt of 
Kngland not long hi-fore Chaueerjs lime, and that, 
far from introdiu-mg Fjjgieh plirast-s illl^tthe Fiighsh 
»t«ngue, till! unetent haru was sueeossfiilly ueiivi‘ in 
jntrodueiiig the Kiidisli ns a fashionahle dinleei, 
instead of the K^mkTi, which had, lietore his lime, 
<tjeeii the only lawiiiige of polite hinraiitre in F.ng- 
lantl. Ollier iiistlwees might he given <*f similar 
oversights, whieh, in th sitaalum of Piydeii, are 
siilTieiently pardonable. . 

Upon tliewhol0, in iiilroduemg these romances 
tif lloceacio and (Jhaiieer lo modern renders, Drv- 
den has necessarily ileprived them of some of the. 
ciiuruis whieh they possess for those who havi* pe- 
rused them m their origiiinl sfil With a tale or 
poem, by which wc. have been sincerely interested, 
we connecl many feelings independent of those 
arising from actual poeiieul nii rit. The delight 
arising from the. whole, sniic.tions, nav sanctifies, 
the l^aiiltv passages; and even ncliinl iinprovc- 
inents, like siippleiiieiits to u mutilated statue uf 
antiquity, injure our preconceived associations, and 
*lMir^hv their incongruity with our feelings, more 
lhair they give pleasure by their own excellence. 
Hut to tuiiiipinries Dryden has sunieiently justified 
liiiiiselfThy deelaring his version made for the sake 
of modern readers, who understand sense and poe- 
try, as well as the old .Saxon admirers of Chaucer, 
wuen that poetry and sense arc put into w'ords 
whieh they can understand. Let iis also grant him, 
that, for the lienuties whieh are lost, he has substi- 
tuted many which the original ^d not afford ; that, 
in passages of j?orgeoiis description, he has added 
cveji^^ the chivalroiis splendour of Chaucer; nnd 
haagmeed with poetical ornament the simplicity of 
Boeeaeio ;^hat, if hi' has failed in tenderness, ha is 
never defieieiil in rnaiesty ; nnd llmt if tl« heart he 
Bometifiiea untouched, the iinderst muling and fancy 
.are alwavs exercis*^ nnd delighted. , 

I^n'»l«n, wc have already said, 
waf that of original and peneirafing genius; im- 
perfect only, when, from want of time and of indus- 
try, he adopted the ideas of others, when he should 
Jiave rommiinisl at leisure with his own mind. The 
proofs of his philosopffi<*nl powers are not to be 
sought fo%in any pnriieulur poem dt disquisition. 
Even the^Rcligio Lnici,” written expressly as a 
philosophical poem, only shows how easily the 
most powerful mind may mi tangle itself in sophis- 
tical toils of its own weaving; for the train of argu- 
ment there pursued was coTiipktcd by Dryden’s 
conversion to the Roman Cathobc faith.* It is 
th^fore in the discussion of m^'idental suhjpeta, in 
his inodb of treating points of eontroyersy, in the 
new lights whieh he seldom fails to throw upon a 
controversial subject, in hi9 talent of armimentative 
diacussioo, (hat we are to look for the character of 

• * 8 eaV M. I 


Millie delight ; or liiiii his leisure mid Hitiintion per- 
mitted him to dedieiite liis liiiit* lo mvesiigiiiing 
murnl prohliuiis, he tiiighi himsi-ll'Iiaye led the way 
to dehvt lauee from eiror and uiit:ertainiy. Bin tho 
dawn of relormalion must ever he grailiial, nnd tho 
iiequisinoiis evt'ii of tliose ealeiiliileii lu ailvaiiee it 
miiK[ therefore frei]iunily appear ilesiil lory tiiid im- 
perfect. The iiiitlior of tile \unn» <irmn\uin h«- 
lievf'd ill charms and occult sympathy; and l)ry- 
deii ill the rlmiii'nis of jinliciat astrology, and 
prohahly III *1111.* Jargiiii t*f iilclieiiiv. When thes^ 
siibieel.s occur in lus ^melry, he dwells on them 
with a jileasiire, which shows the eoiiininnd they 
inaintiHiied over his iiiiml. Much of the nstrologi- 
eal knowledge i)i.4|ilayed in, the Knight’s Talc is 
iiitroilueed. at lea^tf aufjilified, hy Drydeii; and 
while, in Inc fable of the thick and the Fox, he ridi- 
eiiles the doctrine of predieiion from diciiiiis, tho 
inherent qiinliiies of tin* four ebmplexions,t and 
other ahsiriisc doctrines of Fanicelsiis and his fol- 
lowers, we have good reason to suspect, that, liko 
ninny otlier^'otTers, he lielleved in tin* clfieiiey nnd 
trutli of the subject of his ridicule. However this^ 
shade of credulity may iniiire Dryden’j eharaffter as 
a philosopher; wc eiiiinot regret its iiilliienei! on hia 
poetry. Collins has thus cclchrutcd Fairfax : 

“ Prpvnilinff iss't. wlime iiiiilfsilitiiii; ininil 
llvliuvi'ij lliL‘ iiiUKir. woiiikTM Uml Ik iiuiiir. 

Nor ran there he a doiihr, that, ns every work ot 
imagination is tinged with the aiiihor’s passions 
and prejiUbees. it misil bo di'ep and eiiergelicHn 
proportion^o the ehariieter of these iiiipreMsions. 
Those siipersiifions seienreH and pursuits, wkich 
would, hy inyttie rites, doctrines, nnd infercjiccs, 
ronneet \ih uith the iiivisihle world of spirits, or 
guide our daring re.senrelie.M to a knowledge of fhtiiro 
events, are indi.rd ijsuiill>'^fiiiirid to eow, crush, and 
utterly stiipify, underMtiiiidings of a lower rank; 
hut if the mind of a man of nenro p(#wers, anu oi 
warm fancy, heeomes .slightly inihiied with the vis- 
ionary fei'liugs e.xeiied Iw siieh studies, their oliOcuro 
and , yinlefTned irifiiienrc is ever found to aid the 
sunlimity of hia idea.a, nnd to give that sombhi and 
eerioiiN efk;er, A'hieh ho ran never produce, who 
does not hirns-lf fi'i‘l the awe which it i.a hisohjoct 
to excite. The iiinuencc of sueh a mystic creed is 
often felt where the cause is concealed; for the 

♦ “ Thi» Innffsvt tyranny that ever sway'il, 

Waa that wlirrein niir aiiccHtnrci lietny'd 
free-lMirn nmiMMi tri tho HUiri-dln, 

Anil maiip lii^ toich ih.'ir iiiiitermifhaht. 

Pii truili. while only once Hi 4 >plif*d Mm ulato, 
firew aeercf. iiflrl deHi, anil yH kh hiafinale. 

Krill i||W’nii hiNiirht, like i*mp nc warca, or eharms, 

Hard wonlt Mial'd up u itli Ariilolla'a armt." 

: Thrae 1 found auainlly aummed tgi in an oM rhjrnier-' 

" With a rad man read thy rade. # 

With a hrown nmn hrenk thy lueoda 
On a pain man draw thjr knife. s'' 

• lYom Ablack mu keen thy wib.** ^ 
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habits thinjB(i)Uire(l are not ronfmod to thoirown | 
Hphcre of but Kraciuully extend theiiiHelvus 

over every adjacent proviore: and perlinfis we may 
nut loo fur in believing, tbut lie wboiias fell their 
itii|irest;ion, tKough only in one braneh of faith, bi- 
conies li^ed «u descVilie, witli an lur of reuliiy and 
interest, not only kindred subjiets, but siiiierstiiitjiis 
iilloffeiher opfiosiiu lo his own. The religiuii, which 
'Dryden ti. . ally nduptfril, lent its oecauionul aiii to 
the ttolenin eolotiring of some of^is later prodiie- 
tloiis, u|>on whieh subiect wj; have eUi-wheru en- 
larged at some length.* 

The oe^u.sional i»o.'.*iry of Dryden i.‘;inaiked strong- 
ly by nia.>^euline eharaeler. The f'pisih .s^-ai y vi itli 
^he suliieet ; and are hglit, hiiinorous, anri hu tinea I, 
or grave, argiimenintive, and phiio.sKtdiic'ai, as the 
ease re(|iiireil. Jii hts elegies, ullhoii;:h they eon-' 
taiir touches of true feeling, espceially wluVe the 
strong! r pa.^sions are to 4 c dlustrated, the poet is 
efivn roiueiil to siihstilii'e reasoning for pasdoii, 

an. , .ather to show «m eaiisc why we ought to 
grieve, than to set us the exaniidc by gte ving him- 
Keif. The inherent (letect in Dryden’s composition 

be. <*(iiTies lu‘re peculiarly conspicuous ; y« t wc should 
coiKsider, that, in coMiiio<ing elegies for the ( 'oimU'.^s 
of Abingdon, whom he iicv(?r saw, and for (Miarlc.s 
II., by W'hom he had hceii criully ii(‘gic<‘ted, and 
doulitless on many similar occasitms, Dryden eoiihl 
not even pretend ui hi' mterislid in the mournful 
Huhjeetofhisver.se; hill attended, with h iff poem, 
n.s iriueli in the way of trade, ns the iiiidertuker. 
on the same oceasion, eaiiie with his sables amt 
Hciitelnon. The ])o>'t may interest himself and hi.s 
rcnilet, even Ui_ tears, in ihi' ol a hung alto- 
getiior the cr«'alioii of his own fancy, hnt luiully hy 
a hired paiiegyrie on a real suiljeet, in whom his heart 
aeknuwledgrs no oiiier interest than a fee eaii give 
him. F\;w of Dryden’s eiegine en'iisioiis, rhP'n tore, 
Hcem prompted by sincere sorrow. That t^l ihnin 
may !>« an exception ; tut, even ilu^e,^he railu r 
strives to do honour to the talents of his <h>|)art« d 
friend, than to pour out lamentations for his loss. 
Of the pri>Irtgije.M iinil epilogues wn have spuKi'ti 
fully elsewduTO.”'! Some of ilieiii are ro.'ir.«elv sa- 
tirical, and others gro-^sly indelicate, "niose spoki n 
Ht Oxford are the most vahiahle, nud ^Vniain iinu-h 
«fCood erilieiMii and henuliful poetry. But the worst 
of thAii w;ns i^robably well worth the petty reeoiii- 
peiise which' llu* poet reecived.t The song.s and 
Himdler pieees of Jlnyden have smoothio'Mw, 
and, when adilri'ssed to ladies, gallantry in protu- 
Kion, but arc defieiciit in ti’iideriiess. Tlu*y se-eiii r<i 
have been eomposed with e.rent ease; tlirown to- 

E ' ler hnstilv and oeensiomilly ; nor can we doubt, 
many of them are now irreeovernl»Iy lost. Mr. 
one givi's ns nii insiani'e«)f Drxdenyfluency in 
extempore eoinposiiion, wliieh was eomniunieati^ 
to him hy Mr. Waleott. “(kuiverFaiKiii, one dnv 
after illiniier, at Mrs. f bird's, running uiioii the ori- 

E 'n of names, Mr. Dryd**!! boweil to ilu* go«>d old 
dy. Olid spoke exleiniHUc, the following verses : 

" Sn much retiiEion in yoer ni • il« 1i ilwull, 

Ypnr iitinl iiiiii>r iici'iIm with pi ty 

<'nnu'», lil.o tweil-WKMU’lilI I'lrnirrit dmwnuroM, 

Tbrtr imnrri' |•Jltnrl• nail ilinrhinry triM. — 

Y(Hir iinnio liui hulfi'xi'n'Mct'K . Uir in }uu* 

|liaii*r mid do loiri'tlieraro. ^ 

My iirayent sliitll lio. while tlii4 vhiwt life endiirn^, • 

TIi|hm‘ iniiy po Imii.i in limtil. wiili ion und youn ; 

Tifi thith lien'nf>i . : \....i'd. . . • 

Aim praeiieo w with undloM i;l4iry cniwiiM.'* 

The translations of Dryden form a distingtitt^hcfl 
part of his poetical labours. No iiuihor, excepting 
rope, has done so much to endenizen the eminent 
poets of antiquity. In this sphere also, it wa.s tht* 
late of Drj’ileii To become n leading exainji^ ft*- 
turo pbeta^ and to abrogate Inw-a which had been 


generally received, although they imnosi'd such 
trnriiiiierHon translation as lo render it fiardiy intcl 
ligible. Before his diKtingiiiahcd success, sliowi d 
that the ohject of the translator should be m iuin.s- . 
Iii.sfc the spirit, not to copy servilely the ^ery woids 
of bisuiiuinul, it Lad bet-ri re(|tiired, that line should * 
beiviiiliiiiLd lor nne, und, uliiio.M, W'ord for worTT; 

It ^lay easily be iiiiaijliiod, (lint, by tlie eonstniiiit 
umuiivemoii which this rriuii])iiig statute riqtiirid, 
a pVni W’a.s ban ly icndcred not Lutuu instead of 
being' made Knglisli, tfnd tbni, to tliv mere nntiva 
liadei, as the ({oniioissi tir complains in "TheCri* 
tic,” ilic iiitcrnn ter was somelimes “the harder to 
be understood iffsthe^wo.” TIiokc who eq^k ex- 
aiiiphs, may find tin in in the jav^rlireuking trniisla- 
iions of Bi ll Joiisoii and llolyday. ('ownicy and ’ 
Denham had iiiilecd rebdlcd against thi.s niude^ 
truii'-'hilion, vvhicli conviys pirtty iimcli the sane * 
id(;a of an original, as an miiiittor wniiid do ^f the 
;-ai( of aiiotiuT, by studiously stcjiping aftiT him 
into every trace wliicli his feet had h f I upon the 
sand. But lliey assimicd a iiceii.<«e Mpially faiilty, 
ami clainicii the piivilcge of writing what might ho 
iiitirc piopirly u rmcii imitations, liinn versions of 
ilii'this.dcs. Ji w;!is resi-rved to Dryden manlully 
to ctami^and viiuiics^c Life IVecdotn of a* just tinns- 
lation; more limited than para[>iir.'ise, but free Iroiii 
the melniJiuistii^ scvi lity e.xnetcd from his pride- 
ccssnis. ^ 

With llu sc fr«‘, yi t nnliccn lions principles, Drj^ . 
den brought lo ilu' tadi of tnyisiniion a eompetent 
knowledge of the language of llu* originals, wiili 
an iml'oniuicd l-onitnatid of bis i^ii. The latter 
howi'viT, by far llu* most mnrkUl chnracii rislic of 
111.** translations. Dr>ili ii was not iiuieid deficient 
111 tin'ck .'iiid Komah h'lirniiig; but be paused not 
to weigh and silt thos<» diAiciill*niid obscure pas- 
sages, at wliu’li the r.io.-t lenincd will doubt and* 
hi siiati* for llu* eorreel meaning. The same rapifl- 
iiy, which marked his own jioeiry, seems lo have 
:ittf*n'l(*d Ins study of the classics. He seldom 
waltcil to anal\'/.e tin* smtenee he w'lis about to 
r«*iuh r, far 1 » ss’ serupiilously lo wi igh tbe preci.'io 
nmport and \alue of i vi’i y* word it contained. If 
!u' i-anuhl llu* giiura) spirit and nii'aning of the 
Mithor. mill could expiess it with ciiual force in 
Euglidi M'lse, lie eared not if iiiiiiiitc elegancies 
w»re lost, or tile beauties of nceururc proportion 
di *!troveil, or a dubious inii rprcia»ion hastily ndopk 
ed on the ciedit of a srhufhnn. lie n.«cd iibnndlThlly 
the liceiKM' he has clnimcii for a trniishtjjr, lo be 
deficHiit rather in the liingnage out of whirh h^ 
reiiilers, than that into wliieh he translates. 
siicli he hut imislcr of ilie sense of his author. Dry- 
ileii argues, he may exprtss that sense with elo- 
ipieiicc in his own’ longue, though he understand 
not iho nice lurii** of the original. “ But willioiit 
the latrer iiuality 4 cttti never arrive at the useful 
I and the di jightfiil, wiiiiout which rending is a peri- 
I mice and faligue.''ll With the same spirit of kaste, 
Drvden is often coiitciiicd to present to the Enfoish 
rcj^ler some modern image, whiidi he lyay at once 
firllv coiilpreheiWI, iiisti lul of rcndcripj? precisely a 
cbi^Metd expresHioii, which might riquire eftplana- 
•tioiji or paraphrase. Thus the fulchra Sicyonia^ or^ 
buskin.** of Sicyoii, are rendered, • i * ^ ^ 

** Diainoiid Inirklca Nparklinx fci tiieir slioeii." 

Bv a yet more unfortunate nilnptntion of modern 
icchiiical phraseology, the aiffiple direction of Hel* 

CHUB, • * 

*' Ltrra trtlu9, ft /oneo kava petmtn^ 

^V^tnra cireuUu: dejciruiitfuge UuutePundatt** 

is translated, 

*' Tnrk to tlip Inrhoanl. nril utand off* to sea, 

Veur >tiiriKiiird wo und land."— — 


* filoo t|ic iiilnMluetiim to Britannia U«^i«*iva, vol. X. p. 89«< 
t Vol. X. r^iBe 311. . O' 

1 W* B twice atttt«M in throe vmiitnep. ivni 1 p ?!B, am! lot. X. 
p. 371.1 on lh« aHthnntjr oftlic “ lafe ofts HiilM'rne." tluil lir>*l»'n 
iNul oiicinall)’ fi\'e fuiniMO fiw oneh proinicoe, pad rni^ifl *bi‘ oiini 
to tib fHiinon* on occaohm of 8niillienH*‘« ntiuiriap xiieh n (hvtinr 
lor Inn ItBtjdiiy. B''t Inm eimvineiNl the a-.itii B r\n;L’rnitr-il: 
and kirlineww to Iwlievy, with Pr. Joluwuti, iliat thu odvaiice 
WUUDia'fNhlpIftrMgttllMAIO^^ • 


A rnunsel whirli, I shrewdly siispeet, would hove 
heen imitiTelligihle, not only lo Bolinurus, but to the 
be.«t piioi in the British^ navy. In the snuie tone, 
but with mo»‘e intelligibility, if not felicity, Dryden 
translates jtalatia etrli^n Ovid, the Lottrre of the 
»kyi and, in the yenion of the First Book of Homer, 
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talks of tlA court of Jtipitrr in tlic pliraHos iisinl at 
thiit of Whituhuil. TJh's»«* rxpri sHoiis, pniiur in 
modern nnimcrs, oft* ii produce nn iiiiforttin:ii«>cuii- 
fusion bitwcen tii4> iiue in wliicii the sct'iie is laid, 
'and thellak! of the transhitioii. No judicious poet 
is willirm to break the inler»‘si of a lal** of aii<"inil 
tHiies, by allusions peculiar to hu^wn pc^od ; Bit 
when the traiishilor, iiisteadaif idi iitifyinj; hiiu«lf 
ns closely as ptssihli! \u(li the eri>>iiial author, vc> 
tends to such liheriy, nc r uiov. s iis n third Mv\t 
from the time of n4'ruin, rind an confounds the iwaii- 
iicrs of no h^is.thaii tiirc.* di‘-iiii«‘l eras,— that iu 
which the scene is laid, lliat in wiu.-lf tin- poem was 
‘ ■ •the lr.instafioii 


LIFE OP JOHN DIlVnEN. 


Whnt iftiiimp dull Kami hi redd on 
A'lil ii'iMi lurf tlinni’ I. e piN t MHiiM tii , 

Still, uli, II liH ••i:l>j(et iMeM pmiMl In iH; 

Wiih l•l|ll•ll ttin-iipt ii ilu- s«M'l riiM-ii Iini^ 

Witli ^rrsfie luvi-iitimi, nnlileHl vipiiir IrmiirM, 

Tliii i|;ii( Nfiil •iiiiiiii!ii up. mill iniI ni^lmiiffbt . 
^iiiiilii'r* I iiiuiIiImv iiiiiiilh'M III Ilu* roiiriie, 

III V.irii-il I-HI'I lues^ (|||%\ , 111 jiitm i| liin’i ? • 

Tli-‘ p(i\vi''’<i III* mill iit‘jiiil{i'im iil juili, 

1 Ilk* Mlinle ml III |HH il) In llui.. " 


Wc arc in tliis^ii^quisiiion Vatiirnlty tempted to 
imjuire, whether Prvdeii wniii.l have succcedetl in 
his proposed design iff tratishite itoiiirr, as happily 
as 111 his Vir;;tl ! And iilllii>U';h he hiinselpVTns dc« 
hired thf' Hiuiius ii# the (irieiaii to he more fiery. 


written, nriil tiiaL filially, in »’hie||«ilie lr.instafioii flared llu‘ Heiiius it# the (ineiaii to he more fiery, 
was eteeiited. There are pii'*su'!.'s in Drydeii's and therefore Im IIit suited lo his own than tliat of^ 
,Jl*<ncid,»whi(‘ii, in*ihe revoluiioii of a few p;u«s the Rotiuiii nost, there iiiiiy be room in iiuesiion, 
ansport our ideas from llu! nine of Troy's su-jre lo ^vheilier, in this ease, he rijflillv esfmiatwl Ins own 


anspoft our ideas from llus lime ol 'I roy 
tUdU of the court of Aut'ustu.**. and theiiec down- 
ward lo the remm of Wdliam the Third of Hriliiiii. 

It Aiisl he owiK'd, at the same time, (hat u hen 
till* translator places hi'fiuo you, not the e\:p‘t 
words, hilt the iiiine:e of the oriunuil, a.<( the cKishu* 
author w uild (U'ohahh have linipudf e\;iri's.o:iil it im 
E ii:;lisli,_ the Inviise, when moderately eiiipliiyej, 
has tin infinite eh arm fur those leaders for wls>si‘ 
use rraiistri'ioiis are propi riy wririeii. IN»j»i;*s Iht- 
tnef and hrydi'n’s Vir^nl caBn^ver indeed ^'iv 
qiiisite satisiaefa eholars, ueeiisfomed to sliidv 
the (trCek and l.alin originals. *ltie nil*u1s of siieh 
readers have netjiiired iWassie f<in«‘Land not iiu ri l> 

■ tniMdiuis and poetienl imni'ery, hut tin* iininru'rs and 
habits of tin*. iietorsf have htroine intiiiiiitely fii- 
^iihar to them. ^if‘y will not. tiiervlbre, he sal 
Tied witii any irniii^tioii in wlip'li these are vi dnl- il, 
whether for the sake of nduleiKe m ihu Iraiislaior, 
or ease to I ho niileiiiTeil reader ; and perhuj s tin y 
\Vdl he more plea*>ed lli il a favounie hard 
Biove, with h— d spirit m hi< new liuhili- 

inents, than tliat Ins L'arments siiould Im' rut upon 
the model of the eouniry to wiiieli ihe slniot'er is 
iutroihuv'd. In the (oimiut ease, they will readily 
tinke nllowanee lor the imiierfeetion of nmderti 
lanmia^e; in the latter, llu?y wmII hardly pardon the 
Fophisiienfion of aiieieiit riiiitini-rs. Ihit the mere 
Rm;lish reader, who finds rend adlieren lo uiitiipie 
cosiuiiie rather euiharrassiiii; »han plenMri;^, who is 
prepiirtsl to make no saerifiei-s in order lo preserve 
flic true riiaiiiiers of aiiiiqiiily, shoekiri^ pi rlinps to 
his feelmirs and prejiuliee.M, is saiisfied tliat the lliiid 
^iid^ilneid shall lo.«c their anfkiiiariun merit, i>ro- 
yideii they retain that vital spirit and ener.iry, whieh 
is the siail of poetry in all l:iii4na'je.s, and eoiinfries, 
B\y\ ai;es whatsoever. He who sits dowm to Dry- 
den's translation of Virjril, willi ilie. oriAiinal te.xt 
Ppreud hefoie him, will In* at no lo*-* to noiiil out 
many pnssji;?es that are faulty, many itidi!]'*Tently 
understood, iiiaiiv imperfeelly translated, some in 
which dimiity is lost, otiurs in whieh honihast is 
suhstituted ill its stead. Hut till' iinabateil vi'j^our 
nnd spirit of the version more than overb-ilniices 
these* iffid all its other deficietieies. A sedulous 
pelvdar miarhi often approach more nearly to die 
Head letter**/ Virutil, mid mvi* an exact, di&lincf, so- 
ber-minded idea of the meanim; and acojip of par- 
ticular passai'ca. T^'inp, Pur, and others have do 
■.so. *' 1-:-?. ..• . ■ - 


talents, oi rather, wlielher, heiii^ fully coriscioiu^of 
their exiiuit, he was nw.i|^'.or lahoitniiK under cer- 
tain d^lleieiieies of ta.sie, which must have been 
more apparent in a version of the Hind ihnii of tho 
.'Eiieul. If a iriiiislaior has any characteristic and 
peeiihar foible, il is siindv uiiforliiriiite to choose np 
tirimnal, wfio iiiiiy ui\e peeidiar fneiliries to exhibit 
tlieiii. Thus, even Diydeii's repraii-d di.selniiiatiiui 
ot puns, points, ainl ipiibbb-s, and all the n peiitiinei* 
of his more soher hours, was iiiiahle, m soon as ho 
hemiii to translfile t)vid, to prevent his shdiiiff hark 
into the t>raeliee of lhat false wit with which his 
curlier ikToihieriiins are mihtieil. Hence he has been 
sediu’cil, by the .similiirily of style, lo ruld to the 
olieiiees of his oriL'innl, and iiilrodiiee, ihoiitfh it 
neeiied not, points of wit and fiiilithetieal pretti- 
iies.ses, tot which he enriiiot plead Dvid's niithority. 
Fur exam]ill^ he makes Ajfix say of Ulysses, when 
siirruundeil by die Trujlns, * 

** Nil wiuulcr il'he roMr'il that all niiclit hoar, 

Ib* clurulioit MiH III ‘retiHi il by ii>iir." 

The (^tin only hears, cmclainat aoeiof. 
lower, • • 

" OpjiOKUi molfm ctjfprf, ttsiqua jaemtem,*' 

is amplified by a sinidar witicism, 

- brnnii b-*i'k1pr bill liitn fWini the fbai 
Kveii Udrsliielil Iwnibbnl UN Ih; Uy Im‘Ii>w.” 

If, if translating Ovid, Dryden was temptoi] by* 
the manner of lii.H orii'iii.'il to relapsi*inio a youth- 
ful fault, which he had soleiiinly rencriti'd of arid 
al>iiircd, there is surely room to lu'iieve, dint the 
simple iiiid almost rude iminners deseribed by U6- 
mer. mUbt have scdiieed him into eoarsi-ness, |H>th 
ot iileas iinil expri's«ioii. for whieh do- studied, ntmi- 
posed, and di^'nifud style of dm /Eiieid unve neifwr 
openinA apology. That this was n fault whpli 
rirvdeii, with all Ins iRste., neviT was aide to rm- 
<Bni, iiir.4ht easily bo proved from variniis passages 
in Inn translati^ins, wiiere. the tiariHAressioii jl'.Oii 
his ciw'ii part nlfo‘.;(thcT Aretiiituus. Such a llies 
well-known verbion of 


A littio 


' Ut ttfTftti 


thc^ss(‘Titiai stiirir of poetry is so volatile, 
..._^it*esrnpi?k •during siieli on operation, like the 
life of the poor criinirinl, whom the ancient nnaio- 


lUft-rn, hac men tufii, vetertn ungrate coleiil, 
Sunc vmi," #*c. 

*’ When rh»irriin ciptnin, with a surly tnno. 
C-ics wt. Piirk up, yitfurnlN, aiut Im ffMiuf 
JjLirk'u util, w«* vei tluTbuht funu tsi't wc nuuM." 


misi.is said to hlive di«:.s»cttHi niivc, in order to ns- In trnnsintinu the mogt ihdHirntcpassncc of Efi- 
rertain the seat of th»spul. The eareasc, indned, is db'tiiis, Dryden^ias rather enhanced than veiltd its 
gircscntcd to the Knitlisb reader, but the nnirnatinA indueeiicy. The story of Iphis in the ** Miriilriior- 
viAOiir IS no more. It is in this art, ol^coinmunicn- 
tins the aitiient poet’s iriens with force and eiieriry 


.. , . ‘ Iphia in the 

ptioses ’ is much more bluntly told by thenhglish 


Cfliial to Ids own, that Dryden has so completfly 
exceeded all who linve gone before, anej all w'ho 
have Sucre eded Inin. The beautiful nnd iinequalb^ 
version of the tale of Myrrhn in the **Motninor- 
phoses," the whole of the sixth .fincid, and many 


other parts of Drj'den’s translations, are sufficient, iiielegaiidy lendercd. The TliuiiderCT tartna 
hao^c never written one line of original poCtry, to « l i. 1 1 • « • ■ ^ 

vindLcato the well-known panegyric of ChurcMl : ^ 


iioet than by Ovid. In short, where was a 
latitude given for coarseness of de^rrinfidn and ex- 
pression, Dryden has always too rgifJily./|aid hold 
of it. Vie very specimen whieh he has of 

a viTsion of Homer, contains many pnMaaiA In 

which the antkjiir Orecian simplicity is vuigarlyltiiil 

. . . . _ . . 


** flera lermshafNl. meat ftyf1m,atthya1irlBiL 
TbiM dgansat ouau to Aglfattaaml inal 


** M/ hauaehoUl ohimi, my InwAil plamw. i 
or Juva's ilcBicm,kM otlufr aauiiihair •!«.' 

The ambrosial feasi of Olympus i 
tovern revsh ; 


■dad|pSI« 



MISCRLLANJROUS ;>ROSE WORKS. 


*^nm^ Rt 1awt,.aiNl flrowny. they ilepoit 
tNMiMii, lulurn’d with lulNiur'd «it 
Ot UirAuiie arrliitert. Thu UiuiMluriiif G<ifl, 
Even lip, uikI IiniI his luaii | 

nil iwiiniiiinir Im'IuI to iiucdiUI tdcuii a^pla.'d, 
And Auiiu lay unlu‘«.'di>d liy liiHaidu." 


, vin? 


the 


There is j-eaaon. indeed lo think, that, after 1 
Revolution, Drydon'a taste was impioved in tliis, 
in some other respeets. In his translation of Juve- 
nal, for example, thtf^ntire ngsiinat women, eoarse 
as It is, is conHidf'r^)ly refined luid softened from 
file grosanessof the Latin poet ; who has, however, 
been lately favoured by a Aill more elegant, and 
(exeepdng perhaps one or r 
spiritoqrriuisluliori, by Mr. 
admitting this apology fo 

^ dare, from the mnnerous 

even in his later translations, we areindiieed to judge 
it^ortunaie that Homer was n'served for a poet %\ ho 
had not known the age of ('liurles 11. ; and wbuse 
iriaeciiraeie.s ami injudiclpiis decora i ion b niay^ie pur- 


la-Modc," Dryden only meant to mark, that Mclan- 
tlia, the affected coquette in whoae mourn they are 
placed, was to use the /'Vench, not the ^rnaculpr 
pronunciation. It will admit of question] winthcr 
any single French word has been naturalxed upon-' 
the sole authority of Dryden. 

“ ithough Dr^n’s style has nothing obsolete, ave 
L'casionally tracu a reluctance to ahaiidon an 


ef; 

till 

SpA'I 



word or idiom ; the consequenee, doubtless, of 
bin latter studies in ancu ilt poetry, in other re- 
apers, nothing can bomore elegant than the diction 
p{ il.w jrnises neaped upon his patrons, for which Ife 

1 . -L I*-.l 1 „po|„gy hJ, {Qf Moitn- 

L-neiiiic^ inside hirnscif irii nda 
tlirse lively critical ^clact s, 

commence, wt can neverjoy aside - 

till we have finished. Dr. Johnson has .<hiii. wit^ 
eciiial force and beauty,- -“They have not the fQi;’.*- ' 
afity of a settled style, in which the first half or iho 
Henfenee betrays ifie other. The clauses ar'w’ never 


doii^l, even hy the sehulnr, when he eonsuiers the j hnlanecd, nor the periods moilelUti : every word 
probability, that Dryden miglit haveslijiped into the ' seems to drop hyehanec, thuiigli it falls into its pro- 
ppnoHite extreme, by (‘on verting nide siiriplicity into per place. IMuthiiig is cold or languid ; the whole is 
indecency or vulgarity. The d'^iicid, on the otiier ^rv, animnteil, and vigorous; what is little is gay, 
hand, if it restrained Drydeii’s poetry to a correct, what is great is splendid. He may he thought to 
steady, and even flight, if it danipial liis energy by its mention niniself too fri-qiienlly ; but while he forces 
regiilanty, and fettered his excursive iiiinginatioii by himself upon our eStefiii, we cannot refuse him ’to 
the sobriety of its decorum,^ had the corresnundiiig stniicl higli in his own. Every thing is excusuJ by 

sfalor no the plav w imnjri’s and the spnghiliness of expres- 
is easy,^.ii»lhing is feiMi- ; though 


n’i,.»...-i. ..II 


Slav la i.jr t«i iin II lli| ^iit; 

advantage of holding forth to ihe transl.. 

temptation to license, and no apology for nqgligenee. 

Wlieix; the fervency of geii jus IS riHiiiiivd, Drythn has all se...... v...... , iIutc. is nothing harsh; a7ii 

usually (quailed his original: where peculiar ele- though, since hi^ .iirlier wufks, iiiuf« than n rtn- 
gunce and e.xaei propru'ty ate demanded, liis version tiiry lias pas«ed, they have noth; i*g yet uncouth or 
may he soiiietiines found flat and inaeriirate, hut ob.solijle.’’ * 


the mastering spirit of Virgil prevails, gnid it i.s never 
dian^sting or indi'lieiite. ff all the elnssieal friitis- 
lationa we eiin boast, none is jm ueeeplahle to the 
clnas of ri'nders to whom tlie leiirned lungiAtiges are , 
a rln.sped hook and a sealed foiiiitiiiii. Ami surely 
it is no rnoderpto praiig! to say, that a wTffk is iitii- 1 
vcrsally pleasing to those for whoMi^isa it is priitei- 
pally intended, and to whom only it is absolutely 
liidispensnhlc. ^ 

The pro.Me of Dryden may rank with (ho best in 
the English language. It is no less of his own foi- 
inatiun than his versification, is (’qua^ir spiriteii, uiu 
equally hnrnioniuii.s. Withoul the lengthened iiiu 
ptaiuntie sentences of Clarendon, it is 4iK»ifie( 
where digiiltv is becoming, and is lively without the 
tccumiiintion of Hirnimd and absurd allusions and 


He, who writrjs murhi will not rnsily t'prnpii n 
milliner, such a reeurrenre of partieiilnr modes as 
may he easily noted. Dryden is^lwnysoMof/ifrcrurf 
the same. He docs not exhibit a sieoml lime the 
Slime elegnneies in the same form, nor apjicnrs ip 
have any art other iliaii tlinf of cxircsung with 
clearness what ho thinks with vigour. His stylo 
could not easily be iriiifntcd, nlhcr seriously or ludi- 
crously; for, being always iqiiiible and always vn- 
rital, it lias no prominent or diserimirintive chaine- 
lers. The biniily, who is totally free fipni dispro- 
poitioii of parts and features, cannot be ridiculed by 
an overebargrd n-seiiiblaiiee.” 

The last puraurniili is nut to he understood too 
liternlly; for although Dryden never so far copitoi 
liiii..««elf ns to fall into what has been quainrI>M;nlliu ' 


metaphors, wliieh were unfortunately rnistakeri for manurrism ; yet aeeurnfe ol si rvalioii iiiiiy Irnee in 

^■vt# ftalV Ml a« %V #ll4. ■■ ■ ■ • ll JBA1> 1^ MB* A «1... ahlul 


j't by many of the author's eonteiiipqriiries. Dry 
dan has hem neriised of iniiieeessarily liinliiig Ids 
•,f^e with (Ifillieisms. It iiiiisf hcowmHl, that, to 
mmply prcihably with the liiiiiioiir of Charles, or 
#t)m an afleetatioii of the fasliioiiahle qfiurt dialect, 
Ac poet Iniircnte employeff such w'onis ns/w^if, 
jJrujmfMr, &r.^ instead of the corresponding e.\p%t*s* 
aioqs in Enghsli; an nfleelalion^ which does not 
appear ih our author's Inti r writings. Kut even the 
learned and rxeelleiil Sir David l)nlrymii|e wnslt^l 
to carry this idea greallv too far. *' Nofliing,” says 
that adinirahle niitiquiiry, dislinguislus the genius 
of the English liingiiagc so much as its general na- 
turaliznlinn of fondgners. Dryden, in fiie reign of 
Charles II., pQiited the lollowiiig words ns pig-i* 
F^neli, newly iiiiportcik; amour^ bVht-ilmiXy ra- 
piw, rhnuriv, eonrersatiotii e/ouhU-entendre.^ cm- 
bawossed^^ Jictu)c^ foible^ ffaUant^ gotHt 

£Tmes, grimace^ hictmluhry^ leree^ md^rented^ rhl- 
lisd^epnr/ce, ridicide^ tender^ tour; with several 
olhm'drhieli arc now eonsideretl as natives.— ‘Mar- 
riage A-w-Modo.' **• Ilut of thesi' words many hod 
been long naturnlixi'd in England, and, with the 
adjecUxngs derived from them, are useil by Shnke- 
gpeara iMid me dramatists of his age.t^ By their 
bollg ,|rrihted in itohea in the play or “ Marriage A- 

fpriiw (hMR the Baiiuatrne Mamiwript, n. «8. 

T ^kivpaan* hai eaprietoiM, ooneenmnoes fhtiirnto, tifimt 

p in aiiajUWfWiw. bath aamibMantivn nnd rnh. And rnanf 
'V nf tliP allow W'onk mar bi* detuctud by iImrio win nava 
laidiiiatiiM loMaidkfi«tliun,uaiuhbnpiiur to Oiy* 


Ids woik.s the npetition of some >«« niin'.'’nts niul 
illustriilioriH from prose fo verse, and buck again to 
prose. t J ti his prefiiee to the iEncid, he has eiilargi d 
on flu* diflieiilfy of varying phrases, v hen liie esino 
sen.se refurntd on the author; and surely we must 
allow full praise to his fliieiiey ond runininiid of 
Innuiiiigc, when, during so long n lircrary career, 
and in the conrsdRif siu h a variety of misrcllaneoiis 
prcMhietions, we ran delect in bis style so few in- 
stances of np« titioii. or sclf'imitatinn. ^ ’ . 
^Tlie prose of Dryden, excepting h'is translationa, 
and on^or two controversial tracts, is Dentin lydidi- 
raicil to^criticinh, either gem ral and didnclje, or de- 
fensive and exculpatory. Thery, as in other oraneliea 

J Thr rrmarknlilp rhnmc lo roram tile wiul in iWljfSre.'-B 
occiim in lliu '■ Hiwl Hial ranlhur awl in fin* ‘ rj««y ijp SHlire. 
viil XIII. p. SO- n* luivu n-Br1ythcfBn»i*rtT»n*Mi M. Tim mnro 
of a I i'-il’ii wirg flncyii'f m a dame atmmi hen*, orciiw m Ron 
ISrliaBtinn. ami in I loiM eWi Iw^^VKiUcIi I l»»e h»l Jlir n>fn^ 
onre. TIh* ►.ime Inmiiihr in ruoed in the " liiisl and l*anlh«r./ 
but it M lint then* luunj iiictaidNincally: 

** Not 

Rh. iilfi 

Riydcn i* •nlirnliil liy an imitator of Rahclola, for fhi* rreiiTfeprt 
«!’ the piira.«e by « hirh he uaually prefaeoi hii own di'h'miTo 
cn'iciam. " If it te ancseednte tn speak so mveh m my 
rmnmfrnifitii»n:~9eo Dryden'M erDlhre to h» FiiMia. o» any 
other of hw lorim ^at joii pleaw.’* The flull tilh* of thw, v him- 
•wal tract, fnim wbieh Sterne linrmin*d wvrral hin’a. m ' An 
Knray townnhi the Ihewy of the intelliFibJIe world jeteifivet^run- 
vkierrw Deiiirnrd for lfcy*nire,i»aita. PiiO thw. w 

a protace, a rortitiiiit, ara a little sooiethipir bet www, by Caraiel 
Johmion , enripl*<l by a iaithfiil arrount cfhi* voya^. ami 
illiMtrat d with louma by weral handa. aa liki wiw lUh other 
atranxH thinra not imiifeAUy olovor. dot fliniiialy Id Ihe piv- 
POM : piiDtad Ml Ite yaar IV. * * " 


Nor deed they fi ar th(> damrnma ofthMbr 
I. iild fl.ip their winpj. and hiwler thenrto fly." 



.SSCT.VIIU • 

of polite loaKiin:;, it wns his lot to bo a lif^ht to his 
people, /bout liie tune of llio llosloralioii, tin* oul- 
livntioii/f lotUTs was prosocutod in France wnh 
erfrpv. Ihit the icctiius of that lively iiar-im 
btin^' iil>ro' fitted for rritieijni than poetry; for 
‘drawinsf vv^cs from what otliers liavodone, thnii for 
works wltieh iiii:^)it be i^eniselves sta^d- 
iinis ; thi'V were* sooiRr abli: to produce aipaceitrbte. 
laiiiiiof laws for tlios,* iiiieftdin^ to write epie/ifco- 
eins and trai^edu-s aeiwnliiii; to the best Greek. itti.l 
Honinn autlnvnties, than to • xliibil distiii.irii^^'fied 
■mens otVnceess m eithw tiepartineiit : .iiisi as 

S nre said topos'nss the best piiitsihb* rules 
nv4 sliips of war, alllioueli not eqiiallv remark- 
abbs Air their po\iierof liKhiiife tlitfti. When eriii- 
ei*<iii iM’Coiiies a pi^^suit sepaiate from noetry, lho*»e 
hwlio follow It are apt to for:;et, that (lie legitimate 
Vnilsof the art for wliieli ilu-v lay down rules, are 
imriietion or delight, and that these points hi'iinr 
altaiui'd, hy what road sor\er, entitles a noit to 
elaiorthe prize of siieeessfnl in rit. iVeitlier did 
the learned authors of these di'it|ui**ituins sunicieiit- 
iy attend to i!ie i^i-neral disjioviuion of iiinnkiiitl, 
wliieli eaiinol he eoiiieiited even with tile happiest 
inutatioiis of form -r < \-i lienee, hut d(‘iiiaiids iiof- 
« lty as a iii*eesMirv in.izn dieiit Air aiiiiisemeiir. •^I'o 
iusjst thauevi'iv ejne jiocin shall Inve the plan of 
the Iliad aii'i .Kii- i.l. and e^ rv ir.iiretly hirf, in red 
re‘;ciiilili4p the niiiieiple of 
hmld all his mnises with 
iws, and (>& stones. It )i:ip- 


LIPE OF JOHN DRVDIiPff. 

• • • 

nieial, of lower vnliu\ though pf 


by tin* rules of .\ii'‘t«iil| 
nil iireliili el, who .-I 
» same iiumherof 


* Jielied, too, lllevil'ilil^ that llie ^•|J||e.s, III till- plem- 
poieiitial aiitlan^ vviiieh they e\eiei**i'd, •d'leii a«- 


ler bulk* 


•aimed as imlis|I1^sabb' n-MUi-'iles ofsilie «lraiiri, «»r j may iieuiie iMiiiii .‘aiiseof ir#irre;{ular and miseelhi< 
epopeia, eirenm*'f^es, wliieli, m the utrerit aiithori- ! iieoiiH form. ^Wliat iniijhl ofherwi 


ji'i w* ^ 

While Drydeii examined, diseussed, amiffed, or re- 
jected the rules proposed by others, htmrborc, from 
priideiiee, iiidideiiee, or a Ti*:.yurd for •tife freedom of 
Ihirnassiis, ereet himself into e l^slator. Hia 
dp«‘triiii's, whieli ehu tly respeei jhti iutriiiHic quali- 
ties nect ssar\ ini>oetiy, are sealUTed, ^’ill#)ul sys- 
tem or ))retem‘i‘ tp it; over ilio iiiimerous panos of 
prefatory and didaelie ossay^ with which lie tm- 
riehed tils pidihcatiuns. Jt is\ipossible to n;ad Itir 
in any of tln*iii,^‘itlinut finding some maxim for 
doiti.:; or forheariiu;, vMlneli e\*Ty student of poetry 
will lio well to engrave iu>oii the tahlet&^f his 
memory. Jhit llie^aiiihor's modi* of iiisirnrtion ia 
neither* linrsli nor dielatorial. When his qpiniofi 
idiaii'^ed, IIS in the ease of rliyiiniiK trn.itedies, he# 

K ivonvs tin* rhati^o w'itii eaiidoiir. and we are enn- 
ded the mon* (?oura^euu.*>)y to follow his ^uidnig'e, . 
when w(* perceive the reniiiness with wliich ho 
retraee.s liis path, if hi#^lra>s into error. Thu 
^leanlk of phiiosoplueal spirit whieli so fir-iUicntly 
illumine llnse pm'i-s of erilieism : the lively and 
appropriate urace of illuslrutioii ; the true and eor- 
reet expres'^ion iif the ^p*neriil pn>posilions ; tho 
simple and iiiiatreeted |iassav!es, in whieli, vyhen 
led to allude to his ]iersoiiiil labours and situa- 
tion, he mmoles the feelin:;.s of the man with llui 
in* tri!etiiin*< of lite i‘iitie,- unite to render Dryden’s 
e.ssavs the ino.*it deliiditfui |iiose in the KiiKlisn lan- 
fiuairi*. 

'I'he iMilaetie (‘ritieisin of Dryden is m eessarily, nt 
Ic'i*.! naiiiraliv, iiimi^b-d vviili that whieli he was 
ohli-.'eil to )>imrfoitli in his own di feiiee ; and this 
' " “Vn-i^ularniidmiseelhi- 
erwise have reseiiihled 


ties ihcy quoted, were all.ii'i ihepiweidi'iilnl ami m- j tin* ••vli ndeiP.iml ehyau d front of a n nular piitacOa^i 
diiliT’iii. These ili.*y ereeii d into la ws, and handed j is defornied by barrii ri^ ramparts, iiiiii bastions of. 


down as •'ss-'nlhil^ to be observi-d l>y all '‘H(*e»*edm:t 

f m -ts; allhoui;;h the Airins pn siTilull have often us 
iiile to do with tin* merit and siieeissof tlie ori- 
jmrils from wliieh iliey are taken, ms the shape (>f 
the drinkui^-ulass with the fiavour of the vviie* 
which it eontuuis. “To ihes* eiu ro:ie|iiii»nt.s,” 
says Fieldiim, after some oliM-rvaiions to tin* same 
Jim pose, “lime mid i^jiioranee, ihe fw'o ^rent sup- 
imriers of impo-.tiire, j^'ive aMtiiorilv ; and thus 
iii'inv rules for ''Oiid vvritiiit; have Ik'cii (’stahliMied, 
wfiieli have not the least foiintlaliori in trnili oi na- 
ture; and , winch eoniniotdy serve for no oilnTfnir- 
g^ose than to enrh and restrain tteniiis, m (he s-iiiie 
iiiaiiwer as it woidil have restrained the lianeiii!'- 
iiiasn-r, li:i<i the many excellent treatises on tlint art 
iaiil It ffown as an essential rule, lhai every mnii 
ni«ist danee in chains.* It is iirobahle, that tlic 
tyr.innv of the French critics, fashlotialde as the lin*- 
ntiire of that country was with t^Jhnrles and his 
**ourtiers, would have c\feii<|ed list If om t Kni'laiid 
at till* Kestoratioii, Ind not a ehaminon .«o nowerful 
as Dryden placed liiiii-*elf in the nap. Wi* have 
tiientidned in its placj- his “ <i]| Dranuatic I»i»- 

r-try,”^t!ie first systematic pii*ec ':f criTicisrii which 
oiir^ttftiture has to ••\hd»it. In this essay. In* wiw 
neciiscd of ciilc'rtaimn’j' iirivate views, of dofenditg 
sti'iieof liisAiwn jiiec. s, at b-asi of miimint^he. door 
of ihe yiciitrc wider, and remb rinails access more 
c.!**!', A^r liis own .s-dfi-di eon vvoienec. Allowin.i; tlii.s 
. to hatmc in \lnd *, ns it may be in part, wc arefis 
mu'Ji mdfci il to Drvdeii fjr resiatin:^ the d.iniina- 
tion of (lallic critiej.sm as wn are to the fanatics 
who repressed the flcsfyniiism of the crown, nithoie.rh 
they bui'klcd on thei^ armour n'-;.iiiift white snr 


deAiiee; hy colta^fs, ine'iti nddlliniis, tlfld officpu' 
ii**ei ‘.«.5ft*v for personal iiecommodarioii. The pocf| 
always 4ii’ist iii eariie.'.t nlaMil his imrmxlmtc taskt 
nserl, w'iilioii|^ eereiiioiiv, mn.sa nrqumonta whicft’ 
smieil his |iiirpo.«e, and thorehy sometimes 

siijiplied his foes witli weapons to o.*<sail atiOthuT 
quarter. Jl also hiqipeiis frequoiitiv, if tin* s 
alhisioii m-iy be eoniinued, that Dryden def 
with obstin:^* di'S|>air, aqainst tbn as.sault.s of hi 
All men, a plWt whieli, in his cooler momentSr ‘ 
liPs condemned as imtunablo. However easJy 
iiiav yj^bl to internal conviction, and iieibc pnJqru 
of his own improvirn; taste, i-ven these eoneehsioni 
he sediiloii.slv informa us, are not wriiti'; from liii 
by tile iiss’iidt of his cm luies; and he often poea 
of his road to show, that, thnimh conscious he 
111 the wronp, ho did not stand iepally convict^ 
their ni 'bullion (H. To thi* cliurkcred and inconsi] 
appearuiicc which flie.w cip*nmsiariei-H huvo f 
iq ilie critiW.sm of J)ryib*n, it is an additional ol 
(ion, that throiipli the sniru* cause Ins stiulics 
j^trtial, tcinnorary, niirj irremilar. His iiiirifl^ 
amply stored wkh acqiiireil knowlcduc, much 
perhaps tin* fruits of early rerulirio; and njqilicC...... 

But, w'hile cnira;;cd in llic (jiirry of composi^on, or 
overcome by the lassiiiirie of eontinui d litcrery la- 
bour. In* s«*'*nis freqiierilly to have trusted ^ tho 
lenaeity of bis nicriiory, and so diawn iipA this 
{•fund with itijiidieioiis liinrality, without bcinj^wfli- 
‘ cieiitly aiiximi.s1lH to accuracy of qifotation, or 
of a«ssi?Tlion.^ If. on tin; Either hand, he felt hii 
ohlif'-irto resort lo more pndouTid Icurninqthn 
ojvTi, III* wi^ at Urtle p-™ to arrange or di;<csiJ 
even (oR.xainim*TTiiiMitely the iiiformniion 1 


^li''c,.s, and the cross in«bMti.sni. The clianelcr ' cd from hasty p(*ru«<al of the hooks he ^ 
which Dry(lt*n has drawn of Endi*li dramatists • nnd ihii.s hut too oft fiti poured it forth iV 


in iho oss%, and the vnnqji.s iirclacc.s coimccp d ! form in which lie. hail liiiiiself ns eived 
with it, hftvetmfqualled sfui.t an I prtnsion. The i French critic, or Dutch schoolman. T1 
contrast of Ben Jonson with Shaxc.sp-arc is preu- i ship, for example, displayed in the ‘kEs 
linrly and strikindy ftlicitous. t)l tho latter jior- 1 fire ’* hak this raw and ill-urrnn!?cd ai 
trait. Dr. Johnson ha.a said, that the editors nnd ‘ ' ’ " ' 

admir'rs of Shakeppearc, in all tlf'ir emulation of 
reyerpnee, cannot boast of much inoyc than of hav- 
in^Hiru^d nml paraphrased this epitome of t;xr;el- 
lencij; oT having changed Dryden’s gold for baser 
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and spiek, as it awkwardly is, nrnonjt sonii 
den’s own bcniiiirin and oridnai writinff» 
like a borrovied and urdiecomiim garment, a 
and inconsistent apponrince to the whole dii 
tio 1. But thesi; occasional imperfections and 
accuracies are marks of tho haste with 
Drydun was compel led to ifive his pn 
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CO the iroilil, ^ad Oannot deprive bim of the praise 
dvw. Co thedM^t end most entertaining of English 

I have thiio^tailed the 4 ife, and offered some re- 
marks on thomrary character, of JoifN Drydbn ; 

..1.^1 educated. m a ^antic taste, and a fanatical 


»n> XSM destined, if not to give laws to the stage 
to defend its^liberiiea ; to im- 


d| it least 1 


prove burlesque into satire ; to free tran j^Yioti fron 
the fetters of verbal metaphrase, and exctRife i'q>ni i 
the license of paraphrase: to teach p 08 t\iiy thi 
powerful and varied poetical harmony of wRch theii 
language was capable; to give an ezamplb of the 
lync (^e of uuapproached excellence ; ard to leave 
to EiWish literature a name, second only to those 
of Hiftonnnd of • 
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